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PREFACE. 


I  need  say  little  by  way  of  preface  to  this  volume,  which,  indeed, 
speaks  for  itself.     It  is  an  attempt  to  represent  the  present  condition  of 
Surgery,  as  it  is  practiced  in  this  country,  by  a  treatise  which  shall  be 
not  unworthy  to  rank  with  the  other  excellent  text-books  in  use  in  our 
schools.     I  have  intended  this  book  to  be  to  some  extent  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  more  elaborate  System  of  Surgery  of  which  I  am  the  editor, 
and   have  freely  used  the  treatises  of  that  System  in  composing  the 
various  chapters;  and  when  any  quotations  are  made,  the  source  of 
which  is  not  distinctly  acknowledged,  it  will  be  understood  that  they 
are  taken  from  thence.     At  the  same  time  I  have  not  servilely  followed 
the  teaching  even  of  those  authorities ;  and  I  hope  the  reader  will  find 
throughout  the  book  sufficient  evidence  of  that  personal  experience  of 
the  various  exigencies  of  surgery  which  can  alone  justify  an  author  in 
attempting  the  difficult  task  of  writing  on  the  general  subject  of  sur- 
gical theory  and  practice.     The  task  is  indeed  difficult.     It  is  not  only 
the  immense  number  of  topics,  and  'the  endless  details  of  all  of  them — 
though  necessarily  some  of  these  topics  must  be  less  familiar  to  any 
single  surgeon  (however   wide   his  experience)  than   others   are,  and 
though  it  is  hardly  possible  but  that  some  of  the  details  should  escape 
the  writer's  attention — but,  added  to  this,  the  necessary  conditions  of 
space  press  hardly  on  the  writer  of  a  surgical  text-book.     Though  this 
volume  extends  to  over  900  pages,  the  space  allotted  to  each  topic  only 
permits  of  a  brief  and,  I  fear,  far  too  meagre  account  of  each,  and 
leaves  hardly  any  room  at  all  to  discuss  varying  opinions  and  rival 
suggestions  of  practice.     My  endeavor  has  been  to  give  a  plain  and 
practical  account  of  each  surgical  injury  and  disease,  and  of  the  treat- 
ment which  is  most  commonly  advisable.     For  the  minuter  details  of 
pathology  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  some  of  the  many  admirable  works 
on  that  subject ;  and  for  fuller  disquisitions  on  treatment,  either  to  the 
essays  in  the  System  of  Surgery  or  to  the  authors  quoted  in  the  text 
and  referred  to  in  the  index  of  authors. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  with  grateful  thanks  the  liberality  with  which 
the  rich  store  of  material  contained  in  the  Museum  and  case-books  of 
St.  George's  Hospital  has  been  put  at  ray  disposal.  It  is,  of  course, 
from  the  school  of  this  hospital,  in  which  I  have  studied  and  practiced 
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surgery  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  that  my  illustrations  and  my 
teaching  have  been  chiefly  drawn;  but  I  have  not  neglected  the  teaching 
of  other  British  schools;  nor,  although  I  have  intended  this  work  to  be 
an  exposition  especially  of  British  surgery,  have  I  failed  to  refer,  as  far 
as  my  information  and  my  space  allowed,  to  the  works  of  American  and 
Continental  surgeons. 

For  the  illustrations  I  have  been  indebted  mainly  to  Dr.  Westmacott, 
to  whom  my  warm  thanks  are  due  for  the  great  interest  he  has  taken 
in  the  work  and  the  pains  he  has  spent  upon  it.  Many  of  the  minor 
illustrations  were,  however,  drawn  by  one  of  my  pupils,  Mr.  F.  D. 
Drewitt,  whose  intelligent  and  able  assistance  it  is  my  duty  to  acknowl- 
edge as  it  deserves ;  nor  must  I  omit  to  thank  Mr.  Evans,  the  engraver 
of  the  woodcuts,  for  the  great  care  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  them, 
and  for  several  of  the  diagrams  which  he  has  drawn  under  my  direction. 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  comprise  in  this  treatise  all  the  diseases 
which  are  included  under  the  title  "surgical,"  so  that  chapters  will  be 
found  on  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  and  skin.  In  treating  the  first-men- 
tioned subject  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  able  assistance  of  my  colleague 
Mr.  Carter;  as  it  is  many  years  since  I  have  personally  engaged  in 
ophthalmic  practice,  and  it  is  only  from  recent  practice  that  a  branch 
of  surgery  can  be  taught  which  has  been  so  greatly  modified  by  recent 
discoveries.  But  I  hold  that  a  knowledge  of  the  main  principles  of 
diagnosis  and  treatment  ought  to  be  possessed  by  every  surgeon  in  the 
case  of  diseases  of  the  organs  of  the  special  senses  quite  as  much  as  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  body.  Among  the  many  injuries  which  the  curse  of 
specialism  has  inflicted  equally  on  the  profession  and  the  public,  not 
the  least  has  been  the  neglect  of  the  diseases  of  these  organs  which  some 
practitioners  and  many  students  seem  almost  to  regard  as  natural.  I 
am  happy  to  think  that  in  the  subject  of  ophthalmic  surgery  my  readers 
will  have  the  benefit  of  so  competent  a  guide  as  Mr.  Carter.  The 
chapter  on  Diseases  of  the  Ear  is  necessarily  very  short,  and  is  intended 
only  to  point  out  the  leading  facts  in  Aural  Surgery,  and  those  methods 
of  treatment  with  which  every  practitioner  ought  to  be  familiar.  I 
must  express  my  obligation  to  Mr.  Dal  by,  who  has  been  so  kind  as  to 
peruse  it  and  correct  some  of  its  most  obvious  defects. 

I  must  now  submit  this  book  to  the  judgment  of  my  professional 
brethren,  though  fully  conscious  of  its  many  imperfections.  I  fear  that 
as  we  advance  in  life  we  feel  more  and  more  the  difficulty  of  coming  up 
to  our  own  expectations  in  any  enterprise  of  importance,  and  the  truth 
of  the  old  saying,  "  Quid  tarn  dextro  pede  concipis  ut  te  conatus  non 
peniteat  votique  pcracti  ?" 

Great  Cumberland  Place, 
October,  1876. 
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blows  on  abdomen,  230;  rupture  of  liver,  233;  of  bladder,  245;  partial  disloca- 
tion of  shoulder,  279  ;  phrenic  hernia,  658 ;  treatment  of  carbuncle,  890 

Clarke,  Fairlie :  diseases  of  the  tongue,  608 

Clarke,  Lockhari:  tetanus,  88;  concussion  of  spine,  193;  progressive  muscular  atro- 
phy, 503  ;  injuries  of  nerves,  ch.  xxvii,  passim. 

Cock:  cesophagotomy,  216;  dislocation  of  the  ankle,  329;  aneurism  of  profunda 
femoris,  554  ;  puncture  of  bladder  from  rectum,  791 

Cockle:  distal  ligature  in  thoracic  aneurism,  539 

Cohnheim:  migration  of  leucocytes,  36 

Colics:  fracture  of  radius,  267 

Cooper,  Bransby ;  caries,  482 

Cooper,  Sir  A. :  ligature  of  artery  with  catgut,  119  ;  dislocation  of  foot,  154  ;  disloca- 
tion of  jaw,  201 ;  fracture  of  neck  of  scapula,  256,  276  ;  fracture  of  acromion, 
258  ;  dislocation  of  shoulder,  271 ;  reduction  of  old  dislocation,  278;  fracture  of 
neck  of  femur,  289,  294;  fracture  of  upper  third  of  thigh,  295;  treatment  of 
compound  fractures,  318  ;  dislocation  of  hip,  815 ;  incision  for  sciatic  hernia,  653 ; 
late  descent  of  testicle,  825 ;  varicocele,  839 ;  chronic  mammary  tumors,  861 

Cbote,  Holmes:  abscess,  gangrene,  ch.  ii ;  injuries  of  face,  ch.  ix  ;  diseases  of  tongue, 
ch.  xxxi ;  diseases  of  thyroid,  ch.  xlii 

Cordwent:  entrance  of  air  into  veins,  111 

Coulon:  fracture  of  rib6  without  laceration  of  periosteum,  219 

Crampton:  ligature  of  common  iliac  artery,  551 

Cripps:  secondary  haemorrhage,  117 

Critcfielt:  use  of  setons  in  keratitis,  700;  operation  for  staphyloma,  709 

Croft :  hectic,  66 ;  colloid  tumors,  376 

Cruveilhier:  pyaemia,  61 ;  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  502 

Curling :  delayed  union  of  fracture,  148  ;  atrophy  of  bone,  458 ,  enchondroma  of  testis, 
800;  tumors  of  cord,  841 

Czermak:  laryngoscopy,  670 

Dalby:  rupture  of  mem  bran  a  tympani,  758  ;  relaxation  of  membrana  tympani,  760; 
aural  polypi,  763;  syphilitic  deafness,  764  ;  Meniere's  disease,  765 

Dalripnple:  mollities  ossium,  464 

Davies,  Redfern :  neurotomy,  520 

Delagarde :  on  Chopart's  amputation,  928 

Dt  la  Martiniere:  foreign  body  in  windpipe,  209 

Delens:  orbital  aneurism,  544 

De  Morgan:  erysipelas,  67  et  seq.;  use  of  chloride  of  ^inc  in  wounds,  60;  tenotomy 
in  fracture,  314  ;  division  of  spinal  accessory  nerve  in  spasmodic  wryneck,  516 

Delpech:  fracture  of  sternum,  222;  tenotomy,  505;  operation  for  varicocele,  840 

Dickinson:  suppurative  disease  of  viscera,  66;  tetanus,  88;  glanders,  99;  rickety 
disease  of  viscera,  455 

DUffenbach:  ununited  fracture,  151 

Dixon:  bullet  lodged  in  the  bladder,  343  ;  treatment  of  gonorrhoea!  ophthalmia,  691 

Dolbeau:  perineal  liihotrity,  816 

Donovan:  subperiosteal  excision,  931 

Doutreleponl :  subperiosteal  excision  of  elbow,  935 

Duchenne :  pseudohypertrophic  paralysis,  504 

Dtika:  ivory  exostosis  of  antrum,  447 

Dumville:  abscess  in  arachnoid  cavity,  160 

Dupuytren:  burns,  132;  Pott's  fracture,  328;  artificial  anus,  639;  bilateral  lithot- 
omy, 815 

Durham:  injuries  of  neck,  ch.  x,  passim;  foreign  bodies  in  windpipe,  211 ;  scald  of 
larynx,  214  ;  ceso  p  h  ago  torn  y,  217  ;  gastrotomy,  239 ;  mollities  ossium,  456 ;  hyper_ 
trophy  of  bone,  458  ;  acne  rosacea,  594 ;  disease  of  nose,  ch.  xxx  ;  electrolysis  in 
tumors  of  liver,  617 ;  diseases  of  larynx,  ch.  xxxiv,  passim. 

c 
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Earle :  soot  cancer,  842 

EllioUon:  glanders,  100 

Ellis:  anaesthetics,  130;  vaccination,  904 

Emmet:  gunshot  wound  of  vagina,  843 

Erichsen:  secondary  haemorrhage,  117;  ununited  fracture,  151 ;  concussion  of  spine, 
194;  extension  in  fractured  thigh,  300;  treatment  of  fractured  thigh,  802;  re- 
duction of  old  dislocation,  315  ;  removal  of  bursal  tumor,  499 ;  orbital  aneurism, 
644 ;  aneurism  of  profunda  fenioris,  554  ;  ligature  of  common  femoral,  556 

Esmarch:  elastic  bandage  for  restraining  haemorrhage,  909 

Fabbri:  dislocation  of  thumb,  286;  dislocation  of  hip,  317 

Fagge,  Hilton:  aneurism  of  abnormal  femoral  artery,  656;  treatment  of  cysts  of  liver, 
584 ;  psoriasis  of  nails,  892 

Fayrer:  snakebites,  97 ;  osteomyelitis,  427 

Fearn :  distal  ligature  in  innominate  aneurism,  540 

Fergus:  rupture  of  gall-bludder,  233 

Fergus8on:  dressing  wounds,  49;  fractures  of  coronoid  process  of  jaw,  198;  manipu- 
lation in  aneurism,  538;  harelip,  569;  staphyloraphy,  675 

Fisher:  wound  of  heart,  226 

Flower:  dislocation  of  acromion,  271 ;  of  shoulder,  271 ;  injuries  of  upper  extremity, 
ch.  xiv,  passim. 

Forde  :  hernia  of  lung,  224 

Forsler,  Cooper:  harelip,  569 

Fox,  Tilbury:  parasitic  fungi,  874 

Fox,  Wilson :  structure  of  tubercle,  377 

France:  orbital  aneurism,  644 

Frogley :  enchondroma,  446 

Oairdner:  rupture  of  aneurism,  631 

Oamgee:  enchondroma  of  femur,  445 

Oascoyen  :  syphilitic  reinfection,  411 

Oay :  wound  of  bowel  in  paracentesis,  617  ;  extraperitoneal  herniotomy,  650 

Oibb:  dislocation  of  hyoid  bone,  207;  follicular  laryngitis,  675 

Giraldes:  operation  for  harelip,  573;  cysts  of  antrum,  688 

Gordon,  of  Belfast :  fracture  of  clavicle,  254  ;  fracture  of  lower  end  of  radius,  268 

Gordon:  trephining  the  spine,  190 

Gosselin:  rupture  of  lung,  228 

Ghraefe,  Von:  applications  in  purulent  ophthalmia,  694 ;  treatment  of  conical  cornea, 
710;  extraction  of  cataract,  724;  membranous  film  in  vitreous  body,  785 

Gray:  serous  discharge  in  injuries  of  the  head,  175 

Green:  structure  of  tubercle,  377  ;  of  gummata,  405 

Greene :  removal  of  bronchocele,  869 

Griiti:  amputation  at  knee,  924 

Gross,  Prof.  S. :  foreign  bodies  in  windpipe,  209  ;  subcutaneous  section  of  bone,  473  ; 
deviation  of  septum  nasi,  595;  treatment  of  cystitis,  775 

Gross:  injuries  of  the  head,  162 

Gulliver:  atheroma,  521 

Guthrie:  injuries  of  vessels,  107;  wound  of  vein,  110;  contractility  of  arteries,  110; 
bleeding  from  lower  end  of  artery,  113;  bullet  in  pleura,  342;  ligature  of  pos- 
terior tibial,  679 

Quyon:  ligature  of  external  carotid,  543 

Halford:  snakebites,  98;  rupture  of  trachea,  208 

Hamilton:  subluxation  of  jaw,  203;  dislocation  of  shoulder,  276 

Hamilton,  of  Ayr :  transfusion,  128 

Hancock:  subastragaloid  amputation,  927 
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Bardie:  transplantation  of  bone,  912 

Hardy:  molluscum,  888 

Barley,  Dr.  J.:  succus  conii  in  muscular  spasm,  516  ;  treatment  of  hydatids  of  liver, 
617 

Haward:  sulphuric  acid  treatment  of  diseases  of  joints,  465;  ether  as  an  anaesthetic, 
906 

Hawkins,  Ccesar :  definition  of  tumors,  847;  subcutaneous  bony  tumor,  858;  warty 
tumor  of  cicatrices,  420;  ulceration  of  bone,  438;  cancer  of  spine,  494;  fibrous 
tumor  of  cranium,  581 ;  diseases  of  the  tongue,  604 ;  cyst  of  broad  ligament,  858 ; 
tuberocystic  tumor,  862  ;  cancer  of  thyroid,  869 

Heath :  fracture  of  neck  of  jaw,  198  ;  fracture  of  jaw,  200 ;  dislocation  of  jaw,  208 ; 
distal  ligature  in  thoracic  aneurism,  589;  diseases  of  antrum,  588;  tumors  of 
jaw,  591 ;  closure  of  jaws,  594 ;  removal  of  tongue,  606 

Hebra:  erythema  nodosum,  68;  acne  rosacea,  594;  eczema,  872;  plica  polonica,  886 

Heibcrg:  pyaemia  and  bacteria,  63 

Hennen  :  hospital  gangrene,  81 

Henry,  M. :  recurrence  of  myeloid  tumor,  367 

Hewett:  injuries  of  head,  ch.  v\i,  passim;  extravasation  in  arachnoid  cavity,  165; 
fracture  of  one  table  of  skull,  168;  fractures  of  base  of  skull,  171 ;  opium  in  in- 
juries of  the  head,  182;  bleeding  in  injury  of  the  head,  182;  wound  of  rectum, 
249,  343 ;  disappearance  of  nsevus,  364 ;  fibrocystic  tumor  of  bone,  451 ;  omental 
sacs,  634  ;  femoral  aneurism,  554;  gouty  phlebitis,  562;  meningocele,  579;  spon- 
taneous cure  of  fistula,  660;  laryngotomy,  672;  amputation  of  forearm,  918 

Hey:  dislocation  of  jaw,  201 ;  fungus  nematodes,  872;  mortification  in  hernia,  640; 
infantile  hernia,  642 ;  amputation  of  metatarsus,  928 

Hill,  B.:  fracture  of  jaw,  200 

Hilton:  opening  abscesses,  67;  foreign  body  in  windpipe,  212;  nasal  snare,  600 

Hinton:  diseases  of  the  ear,  ch.  xxxvi,  passim. 

Hirsehberg :  glioma  of  eye,  736 

Hitzig  :  dislocation  of  metatarsus,  838 

Hodges :  excision  of  knee,  943 

Hodgson :  macroglossia,  609 

Hodgson,  of  Brighton:  cancer  of  retained  testis,  826 

Hodgkin  :  lymphadenoma,  568 

Holden:  catgut  ligature,  120;  abscess  in  brain,  160;  fracture  of  base  of  skull,  183 ; 
digital  pressure  in  aneurism,  536 

Holt  :  prolonged  pressure  for  cure  of  aneurism  under  anaesthesia,  637 ;  tumor  of 
pharynx,  610;  rupture  of  stricture,  796 

Holthouse:  dislocation  of  knee,  325;  injuries  of  lower  extremity,  ch.  xv,  passim. 

Hornidge:  fractures,  general  pathology,  ch.  vi,  passim. 

Huguier :  operation  for  imperforate  anus,  667 

Hulke:  fracture  of  inner  end  of  clavicle,  262;  dislocation  of  acromion,  270;  disloca- 
tion of  shoulder,  271 ;  compound  dislocation  of  shoulder,  279  ;  injuries  of  upper 
extremity,  ch.  xiv,  passim. 

Humphry:  dressing  wounds,  49;  dislocation  of  the  thumb,  287;  excision  of  condyle 
of  jaw,  472 ;  thrombosis,  661  ;  macroglossia,  609  ;  diseases  of  the  male  organs, 
ch.  xxxix,  passim. 
Hunt :  fracture  of  larynx,  207 

Hunter:  temperature  in  inflammation,  84  ;  organization  of  blood,  40;  gangrene,  77  ; 
contractility  of  arteries,  110;  ligature  of  arteries,  119;  inoculation  of  himself 
with  venereal  matter,  404 ;  loose  cartilages,  470;  rupture  of  tendo  Achillis,  497; 
union  of  tendons  after  subcutaneous  division,  605  ;  multiple  stricture,  784 
Hutchinson:  fractured  patella,  806;  syphilitic  teeth,  408;  syphilis  conveyed  to  the 
mother,  408;  injuries  of  nerves,  517  ;  intussusception,  gastrotomy,  615;  interstitial 
keratitis,  704;  diseases  of  women,  ch.  x\,  passim. 
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Ilott:  exostosis  of  cranium,  449 

Jackson,  Carr :  abscess  in  bone,  430 

Jenner :  forms  of  scrofula,  379 ;  mollities  ossium,  455 ;  diseases  of  skin,ch.  xliii,  passim 

Jones:  ligature  of  arteries,  115 

Jones,  Bence:  tests  for  calculi,  805 

Johnson,  O. :  cancer  of  retained  testis,  826 

Johnson,  H.  C. :  ligature  of  common  carotid  for  wound  of  internal  carotid,  113 

Johnstone:  congenital  tumor  in  spinal  canal,  355 ;  diseases  of  joints,  cb.  xxui,  passim. 

Jordan:  ununited  fracture,  162 

Key,  Aston :  fracture  of  trochanter,  295 ;  treatment  of  inflamed  gut  in  hernia,  635 

Kingdon :  obturator  hernia,  652 

Kirkes:  embolism,  522 

Kirkpatrick:  potassa  cum  calce  in  caries,  433 

Knapp:  glioma  of  the  eye,  736 

Lancereaux:  period  of  incubation  after  syphilitic  inoculation,  396;  effects  of  removal 
of  syphilitic  sores,  401 ;  syphilitic  fever,  401 ;  classification  of  syphilis,  401 ;  in- 
oculation of  secondary  syphilis,  404 

Langenbeck:  vicious  union,  153  ;  excision  of  ankle  in  gunshot  wounds,  346;  subcu- 
taneous section  of  bone,  473;  operation  for  complicated  harelip,  574;  staphy- 
loraphy,  678;  osteoplastic  resection  of  jaw,  592;  extirpation  of  larynx,  678 

Langton:  treatment  of  irreducible  hernia,  622 

Larrcy:  wound  of  intercostal  artery,  227 

Lebei-t:  classification  of  tumors,  348,  365 

Lee,  H. :  primary  excision  of  ankle,  329;  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea,  ch.  xx,  passim;  on 
Hunter's  self-inoculation,  404 ;  phlebitis,  661  ;  varicose  veins,  665 ;  prostatic  dis- 
charges, 778;  operation  for  varicocele,  841;  nectangular  amputation,  926 

Lee,  S. :  dissection  of  dislocation  of  hip,  319 

Lefort:  congenital  communication  of  rectum  and  vagina,  666 

Letenneur:  aneurism  of  external  circumflex,  554 

Levis:  introduction  of  horsehair  into  aneurism,  538 

Lisfranc:  amputation  of  metatarsus,  928 

Lister:  microscopic  phenomena  of  inflammation,  37;  dressing  wounds,  49  ei  seq. ; 
ligature  of  arteries,  antiseptic,  119;  vicious  union,  153  ;  chloroform,  906;  aortic 
tourniquet,  921 ;  excision  of  wrist,  936 

Liston:  hospital  gangrene,  82;  foreign  body  in  bronchus,  212;  cysts  of  bone,  452 

Little:  orthopaedic  surgery,  ch.  xxvi,  passim ;  spinal  curvature  and  empyema,  498 

Littre:  concussion,  176 

Lloyd,  Dr. :  elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum,  841 

Lloyd,  Mr. :  rectal  lithotomy,  816 

Longmore:  gunshot  wounds,  ch.  xvi,  passim;  trephining  in  wounds  of  head,  888; 
osteomyelitis,  338 

Lotzbeek:  fracture  of  neck  of  scapula,  257 

Louis :  tumors  of  dura  mater,  581 

Lowe:  dislocation  of  shoulder,  277 

Lukomsky :  bacteria  and  erysipelas,  71 

Mackenzie :  treatment  of  bronchocele,  868 

Macleod:  hospital  gangrene,  81 

Maisonneuve:  dislocation  of  jaw,  202;  cauterisation  en  fleches,  902 

Malgaigne:  fracture  of  neck  of  scapula,  266  ;  of  neck  of  humerus,  259 ;  dislocation 

of  shoulder,  272  ;  fracture  of  upper  third  of  femur,  297 ;  fractured  femur,  801 ; 

dislocation  of  toes,  334 
Mapother :  osteo-aneurism,  458 
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Marcet :  hydrophobia,  102 

Marsh:  operation  for  rickety  deformity,  467  j  intussusception,  gastrotomy,  616;  ex- 
traperitoneal operation  for  hernia,  632 

Mar  son:  treatment  of  gonorrhoea  in  the  female,  894 

Martin  and  Collineau  :  shortening  in  hip  disease,  475 

Martin,  R. :  injection  of  hydrocele  with  iodine,  829 

Martyn:  enchondroma  of  phalanges,  446 

Mason:  ununited  fracture,  151  ;  congenital  tumor  of  tongue,  609 

Maunder:  ligature  of  artery  in  inflammation,  119;  fracture  of  exostosis,  450;  elastic 
ligature  in  fistula,  659 

Maury:  gastrotomy,  239 

Messer:  enlarged  prostate,  778 

Moore,  C.  H.  :  haemorrhage,  ch.  iv,  passim;  entrance  of  air  into  the  veins,  111 ;  rup- 
ture of  stomach,  231 ;  impaction  of  femur  in  acetabulum,  244 ;  rodent  cancer, 
416 ;  atheroma,  521 ;  introduction  of  wire  into  sac  of  aneurism,  538  ;  division  of 
lingual  nerve,  607;  tumors,  ch.  x vii,  passim. 

Moore,  S.  W.  :  antiseptics,  62 

Morris  :  reduction  en  masse,  623 

Mott:  ligature  of  common  femoral,  656;  excision  of  clavicle,  931 

Moxon :  serous  discharge  in  injuries  of  the  head,  175 ;  classification  of  tumors,  367 ; 
atheroma,  521 

Murchison :  lymph  adenoma,  568 

Murray \  Dr.:  chloroform  rash,  67 

Murray,  of  Newcastle :  introduction  of  car boli zed  gut  into  aneurism,  638;  compres- 
sion of  aorta  for  aneurism,  551 

Nayler:  alopecia,  403  ;  eczematous  ulcers,  418;  lupus,  416;  diseases  of  skin,  ch.  xliii, 
passim. 

Nilaton:  dislocation  of  jaw,  201 ;  emphysema,  223;  hernia  of  lung,  224;  dislocation 
of  the  thumb,  287 ;  test  for  displacement  of  head  of  femur,  291 ;  cysts  of  bone, 
452;  ganglion,  501 ;  removal  of  nasopharyngeal  polypus,  601 

Norris:  ununited  fracture,  151  ;  atrophy  of  bone  after  fracture,  458 

Nunn :  wasting  in  hip  disease,  475 

Nunneley:  orbital  aneurism,  644 

Nussbaum:  transplantation  of  bone,  152 

Obri:  obturator  hernia,  651 

Ogle:  hydrophobia,  104 

Oilier:  grafting  of  periosteum,  423;  subperiosteal  excisions,  931 ;  of  os  calcis,  945 

Ormerod:  mollities  ossium,  454 

Osborn :  origin  of  encysted  hydrocele,  831 ;  cysts  of  broad  ligament,  852 

O' Shaughnessy :  enchondroma  of  jaw,  591 

Otis:  natural  calibre  of  the  urethra,  788 

Pagan:  operation  for  hernia  testis,  835 

Page :  skin-grafting,  421 

Pagenstecker :  ointment  for  cornea,  695 

Paget:  tumors,  ch.  xvii,  passim;  ulcers,  ch.  xxi,  passim;  union  of  wounds,  45; 
chronic  pyaemia,  64;  dissection  wounds,  94;  treatment  of  sprains,  288;  sebaceous 
tumors,  361  ;  fibrocellular  tumors,  358 ;  enchondroma  running  a  malignant 
course,  358 ;  residual  abscess,  58,  378  ;  senile  scrofula,  381  ;  nervous  afFections, 
383;  harm  from  healing  of  ulcers,  413  ;  scars,  419;  forms  of  ulcer  in  bone,  441 ; 
osteoid  cancer  of  soft  parts,  442;  tumors  of  bone,  444  ;  temperature  in  joint  dis- 
ease, 474;  hysterical  disease  of  joints,  474  ;  wasting  in  joint  disease,  482;  phle- 
bitis, 662;  removal  of  tongue,  606  ;  oesophageal  stammering,  611 ;  warm  bath 
in  strangulated  hernia,  622  ;  extraperitoneal  operation  for  hernia,  632  ;  venereal 
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ulcers  of  rectum,  663;  sexual  hypochondriasis,  889;  varicocele,  840;  phimosis 
treated  without  operation,  842  ;  disease  of  nipple  followed  by  cancer  of  breast, 
867 ;  carbuncle,  891 ;  facial  carbuncle,  890 

Pancoast:  aortic  tourniquet,  921 

Panum  :  bacteria  and  blood-poisoning,  63 

Partridge :  laceration  of  duodenum,  282 ;  anatomy  of  imperforate  anus,  666 ;  gan- 
grene ot  penis,  844 

Peacock:  dissecting  aneurism,  522 

Pearson:  mercurial  erethism,  399 

Perreve :  rupture  of  stricture,  796 

Phillips,  B. :  dislocation  of  astragalus,  330 

Pick:  traumatic  fever,  46,  48;  phagedena,  83  ;  injury  of  artery,  108 

Pitz:  statistics  of  ligature  of  carotid,  542 

Pirogoff :  amputation  of  foot,  927 

Pirrie:  acupressure,  122 ;  reduction  of  dislocation  of  shoulder,  277  ;  reduction  of  dis- 
location of  hip,  325 

Poland:  injuries  of  chest,  ch.  xi,  passim;  tetanus,  89  ;  glanders,  99 ;  injuries  of  car- 
tilage, 155 ;  dislocation  of  ribs,  228 ;  wound  of  heart,  226 ;  compound  fracture 
of  patella,  310  ;  dislocation  of  ankle,  329  ;  subclavian  aneurism,  546 

Polilzer:  method  of  inflating  the  tympanum,  760 
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SURGERY: 

ITS  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE, 


CHAPTER   L 

INFLAMMATION  AND  THE  PROCESS  OF  UNION  IN  SOFT  PARTS- 
TRAUMATIC  FEVER— DRESSING  OF  WOUNDS. 

Inflammation  is  the  name  given  to  a  perverted  vital  action,  one  of 
the  leading  features  of  which,  as  the  name  implies,  is  the  production  of 
unnatural  heat  in  the  part.  Although  the  researches  of  modern  pathol- 
ogists have  greatly  advanced  our  knowledge  of  the  essential  phenomena 
of  the  process  of  inflammation,  yet,  for  practical  purposes,  I  think  it  is 
better  to  commence  the  study  of  inflammation  from  tiie  old  definition  ol 
it  by  its  four  great  symptoms,  "  redness,  swelling,  heat,  and  pain."1 

Redness. — The  redness  depends  on  congestion,  or  the  loading  of  the 
inflamed  part  with  blood ;  and  this  congestion  is  spoken  of  in  surgical 
language  as  active,  i.e.,  due  to  an  increased  supply,  or  passive,  i.e.,  due 
to  diminished  power  of  circulation  or  impeded  return  of  blood.  Conges- 
tion is  best  studied,  either  in  a  superficial  part  of  the  human  body,  or  in 
the  web  of  a  frog's  foot,  or  other  transparent  part,  spread  out  under  the 
microscope.  Thus,  in  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  after  the  lodgment  of  a 
grain  of  dust  in  the  eye,  red  vessels  will  be  seen  shooting  over  parts 
which  before  were  perfectly  white,  and  soon  the  membrane,  which  in  its 
natural  state  was  transparent  and  imperceptible,  is  converted  at  the  part 
injured  into  a  pulpy  mass  of  dilated  vessels,  from  which  a  copious  dis- 
charge of  fluid  exudes.  In  the  frog's  foot,  on  the  application  of  an  irri- 
tant, the  small  arteries  dilate,  the  stream  of  blood  flows  more  rapidly,  the 
dilatation  extends  to  the  capillaries  and  then  to  the  veins;  next  the  stream 
of  blood  moves  more  slowly,  and  finally  it  oscillates  and  stops  entirely. 
The  period  of  dilated  arteries  and  increased  stream  is  that  of  "  active 
congestion;"  that  of  dilated  veins  and  diminished  movement,  "passive 
congestion  ;"*  The  stoppage  oi  the  stream  receives  the  name  of  "  the 
inflammatory  stasis." 

1  This  is  Celsus's  definition  :  "  Not®  inflammation  is  sunt  quutuor,  rubor  ct  tumor, 
cum  calore  et  dolore." 

*  Passive  congestion,  however,  is  not  always,  nor  indeed  usually,  an  inflammatory 
symptom.  Any  cause  which  prevents  the  return  of  the  venous  blood — a  ligature 
round  the  limb,  a  tumor  in  the  course  of  the  vein,  even  prolonged  standing  or 
exposure  to  heat,  besides  innumerable  other  similar  conditions — may  determine  pas- 
sive congestion. 
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Swelling. — The  increased  supply  of  blood  in  the  part  must  necessarily 
cause  swelling,  but  another  and  the  main  cause  of  swelling  is  the  extrav- 
asation which  takes  place  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  inflamed  part  as  the 
impediment  to  the  blood-stream  increases.  When  the  blood  is  flowing 
naturally,  through  a  transparent  web,  there  will  always  be  seen  around 
the  central  column  of  the  blood-corpuscles  an  external  part  of  the  ves- 
sel's area,  which  looks  as  if  it  were  empty — i.e.,  where  only  the  trans- 
parent serum  is  circulating — and,  if  the  individual  blood-disks  can  be 
seen,  they  will  be  observed  to  be  separate  from  each  other.  On  what 
cause  this  mutual  repulsion  between  the  blood-corpuscles  and  the  wall 
of  the  vessel  depends  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  abolished  by  inflamma- 
tion. The  corpuscles  adhere  to  each  other  and  to  the  wall  of  the  vessel, 
and  soon  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  seen  to  have  passed  through 
the  membrane  and  to  have  moved  into  the  parenchymatous  tissue.  The 
serum  also  transudes,  and  the  red  globules  are  here  and  there  found  to 
be  extravasated.  The  name  of  lymph  is  given  to  this  inflammatory  exu- 
dation, consisting  mainly  of  the  cells  which  are  formed  out  of  the  leuco- 
cytes in  their  various  stages  of  development,  and  partly  of  serous  fluid. 
Red  blood-globules  may  be  intermingled,  but  this  is  accidental.  The 
term  "fibrin"  is  also  often  employed  as  synonymous  with  lymph. 

Temperature. — The  temperature  of  an  inflamed  part  is  raised,  to  the 
sensations  of  the  patient  himself  generally,  and  always  to  the  thermometer. 
This  is  familiar  to  ever\  body  from  his  own  experience,  and  some  increase 
of  temperature  must  evidently  be  caused  by  the  mere  loading  of  the  part 
with  blood.  But  it  seems,  from  recent  experiments,  that  not  only  is  the 
part  more  richly  supplied  with  blood  at  the  usual  temperature  of  healthy 
blood,  but  that  heat  is  generated  in  the  inflamed  part,  and  thus  the  tem- 
perature of  the  blood  at  the  focus  of  inflammation  is  raised  above  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  blood.  John  Hunter  taught  the  reverse  of  this  doc- 
trine. He  quotes  some  experiments  which  he  made1  to  prove  that  the 
temperature  of  an  inflamed  part  never  raises  above  that  of  the  blood  in 
the  heart;  but  these  experiments  were  not  made  with  sufficiently  delicate 
means  of  observation ;  and  Mr.  Simon*  has  put  on  record  a  series  of 
thermo-electrical  observations  of  inflamed  parts,  whereby  he  has  proved: 
"  1.  That  the  arterial  blood  supplied  to  an  inflamed  limb  is  less  warm  than 
the  focus  of  inflammation  itself.  2.  That  the  venous  blood  returning 
from  an  inflamed  limb,  though  less  warm  than  the  focus  of  inflammation, 
is  warmer  than  the  arterial  blood  supplied  to  the  limb ;  and,  3,  that  the 
venous  blood  returning  from  an  inflamed  limb  is  warmer  than  the  cor- 
responding current  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body;"  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  heat  generated  at  the  inflamed  part  raises  the  blood  returned  from 
that  part  above  the  usual  temperature  of  the  mass  of  the  blood.  When 
this  increase  of  heat  is  so  considerable  that  the  natural  loss  of  tempera- 
ture by  perspiration,  etc.,  is  insufficient  to  counteract  it,  the  temperature 
of  the  whole  body  rises,  and  the  other  phenomena  of  "  inflammatory 
fever"  ensue.3 

Pain. — The  pain  of  inflammation  varies  very  considerably.     Even  in 


1  See  Hunter's  works,  by  Palmer,  vol.  iii,  pp.  338-340.  In  the  last  experiment 
there  detailed,  however,  the  reader  will  observe  that  Hunter  noticed  an  increase  of 
the  general  temperature  of  the  body  in  inflammation. 

*  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,  2d  ed.,  vol.  i,  p.  18. 

5  I  do  not  mean  that  all  the  phenomena  of  inflammatory  or  traumatic  fever  depend 
on  the  mere  rise  of  temperMture  of  the  blood,  but  as  the  inflammatory  heat  rises  so 
are  these  phenomena  developed.  Whether  they  depend  on  the  rise  of  temperature, 
or  whether  they  and  it  have  a  common  cause,  is  another  question. 
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inflammation  of  the  largest  and  the  most  vital  organs  there  may  be  little 
or  no  pain,  while  in  some  of  the  smallest  (such  as  the  fingers)  the  pain 
ma}'  be  intolerable.  Much  depends  on  the  extensibility  of  the  inflamed 
part;  thus  the  acute  pain  in  whitlow  and  in  orchitis  is  explained  by  the 
resistance  offered  to  the  increase  of  swelling  by  the  sheath  of  the  tendon, 
and  by  the  tunica  albuginea  respectively.  Still  more  depends  on  the 
peculiar  seusibilit}*  of  the  organ.  The  physical  cause  of  pain  it  is  often 
impossible  to  ascertain.  Pain  is  often  greater  in  diseases  when  there  is 
no  evidence  of  inflammation  (as  in  neuralgia)  than  when  inflammation 
is  not  only  dangerous  but  even  fatal  (as  in  gangrene  of  the  lung);  and 
most  severe  pain  may  be  experienced,  as  every  one  knows,  in  conditions 
of  the  body  which  are  compatible  with  perfect  health.  Yet  this  does  not 
destroy  the  great  importance  of  pain  as  a  symptom  of  disease  in  general, 
and  of  inflammation  in  particular.  It  only  shows  that  in  clinical  investi- 
gations it  is  necessary  to  take  account  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  not  of  one  only.  The  persistence  of  pain  in  any  given  part  ought 
to  induce  the  surgeon  to  examine  closely  the  condition  of  the  general 
system  (pulse,  tongue,  temperature,  and  secretions)  and  of  the  part  itself 
(as  to  redness,  swelling,  heat,  and  the  functions  of  the  organ),  and  on 
such  an  examination  a  secure  diagnosis  can  almost  always  be  founded. 

Inflammatory  Fever. — Inflammation,  when  extensive  or  very  violent, 
is  accompanied  by  general  fever,  which  is  variously  designated  as  "  in- 
flammatory," "traumatic,"  "surgical,"  "irritative,"  etc.  The  condition 
necessary  for  its  production  appears  to  be  the  overheating  of  the  blood, 
as  stated  above,  and  its  leading  symptom,  therefore,  is  the  rise  of  tem- 
perature of  the  whole  body.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  thermomet- 
rical  observations  which  are  now  so  generally  taken  in  surgical  as  well 
as  in  medical  cases. 

As  typical  of  inflammatory  fever,  for  surgical  purposes,  I  shall  select 
that  form  which  follows  on  a  severe  wound.1 

Traumatic  fever  commences  usually  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
receipt  of  the  injury,  and  sometimes  dates  almost  from  the  moment  of 
its  receipt.  The  patient  feels  hot  and  uncomfortable,  with  occasional 
intervals  of  chilliness,  sometimes  amounting  to  definite  rigor.  He  is 
thirsty  and  reslless,  with  a  rapid  and  perhaps  hard  and  bounding  pulse, 
furred  tongue,  hot  and  dry  skin,  scanty  and  high-colored  urine,  consti- 
pated bowels,  flushed  face,  headache,  and  loss  of  appetite.  The  symp- 
toms arc  aggravated  towards  night,  when  a  definite  rise  of  temperature 
can  usually  be  noted.  Coincident  with  any  abrupt  and  very  considerable 
elevation  (say  more  than  2°  F.)  of  the  heat  of  the  blood  there  is  almost 
certain  to  be  a  rigor.  In  uncomplicated  cases  of  traumatic  fever  the 
symptoms  will  probably  begin  to  decline  from  about  the  second  day  after 
its  commencement,  and  will  have  entirely  subsided  by  the  fifth,  sixth,  or 
seventh  day ;  but  there  is  much  variety  both  as  to  the  period  at  which  it 
attaius  its  climax  (or  "  fastigium,"  as  it  is  technically  called)  and  as  to 
its  total  duration.  The  first  appearance  of  decrease  is  very  generally 
coincident  with  the  occurrence  of  suppuration.  After  the  subsidence  of 
the  primary  attack  of  fever  a  secondary  attack  sometimes  occurs,  apart 

1  A  good  opportunity  of  watching  the  phenomena  of  traumatic  fever  is  furnished 
by  any  great  operation,  such  as  an  {imputation,  undertaken  for  the  removal  of  a 
chronic  disease  on  a  person  previously  in  good  general  health.  The  state  of  the 
pulse,  tongue,  and  secretions,  and  the  normal  temperature,  should  be  carefully  noted 
for  the  two  or  three  days  preceding  the  operation  ;  and  morning  and  evening  obser- 
vations should  be  regularly  taken  after  it  until  the  temperature  and  all  other  matters 
observed  have  returned  to  the  condition  of  health. 
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from  any  other  complication,  but  usually  the  reappearance  of  fever  de- 
notes the  occurrence  of  some  of  the  complications  of  wounds,  as  deep- 
seated  abscess,  erysipelas,  phagedena,  or  pyasmia.  When  the  fever  does 
not  subside  at  the  ordinary  time  the  presence  of  some  concealed  source 
of  irritation,  such  as  lodged  foreign  body  or  obstructed  discharge,  is 
probable,  and  should  be  carefully  sought  for. 

We  shall  consider  this  subject  of  traumatic  fever  more  fully  in  its  sur- 
gical bearings  presently. 

Pathology  of  Inflammation. — The  above  is  intended  for  a  rough  sketch 
of  the  leading  symptoms  of  inflammation  as  seen  in  practice.  The  pa- 
thology or  essential  nature  of  the  process  must  next  be  briefly  discussed. 
It  has  long  been  a  controversy  whether  the  phenomena  which  we  term 
inflammation  are  due  to  changes  in  the  nervous  system,  the  vessels,  the 
blood,  or  the  tissues;  nor  is  the  question  one  which  seems  to  admit  of 
any  confident  answer.  But  the  first  changes  which  are  perceptible  to 
the  eye  affect  the  vessels  and  their  contents  at  once.  The  arteries  dilate;1 
the  blood-stream  moves  with  greater  rapidity ;  the  red  and  white  blood- 
corpuscles,  which  in  the  natural  state  are  quite  separate  from  each  other 
as  well  as  from  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  begin  to  adhere  together  and  to 
stick  to  the  arterial  wall.  As  the  dilatation  extends,  first  to  the  capil- 
laries and  then  to  the  veins,  the  blood-stream  moves  more  and  more 
slowly,  the  vessels  becoming  more  obstructed  by  blood-globules.  Next, 
a  very  remarkable  phenomenon  is  noticed,  i.  e.,  the  "  emigration  "  of  the 
white  corpuscles,  or  "  leucocytes,"  as  they  are  now  usually  called.  The 
experiment  by  which  this  emigration  may  be  actually  rendered  visible  is 
very  difficult  to  carry  out  successfully.*  It  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
white  corpuscles  begin  to  adhere  to  the  wall  of  the  vessel  before  the 
axial  current  (i.  *?.,  the  current  of  red  blood-globules  along  the  centre  of 
the  vessel)  stops ;  that  the  wall  of  the  vessel  then  exhibits  buds  or  pro- 
jections, as  if  the  leucocyte  were  pushing  its  way  through ;  that  these 
buds  or  projections  become  connected  with  the  wall  of  the  vessel  by  a 
sort  of  tongue  or  string,  which  then  gives  way,  and  leaves  a  body  exactly 
similar  to  a  leucocyte  in  the  parenchyma  external  to  the  vessel ;  and  that 
the  wall  of  the  vessel  shows  no  alteration  at  the  part  where  the  leucocyte 
has  thus  passed  through  it.  In  what  precise  manner  this  may  take  place 
it  is  needless  here  to  discuss.  We  may  suppose,  even  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  hypothesis  and  to  render  the  thing  conceivable,  that  the  leucoc\*te, 
which  is  a  mass  of  protoplasm,  rebuilds  the  wall  of  the  vessel  that  it  is 
perforating  (which  is  also  a  mass  of  protoplasm)  as  fast  as  it  destroys  it.* 
The  leucocytes  display  the  same  amoeboid  movements  after  their  emigra- 
tion which  they  are  known  to  do  within  the  vessels,  and  which  seem  to 
be  connected  with  their  further  development.     (See  Fig.  1.) 

1  It  seems  doubtful  whether  or  not  this  dilatation  is  preceded  by  a  period  of  active 
contraction  or  spasm  of  the  vessel.  If  it  be  so,  that  period  is  so  transient  that  it  has 
not  been  found  possible  as  yet  to  affirm  its  constant  occurrence. 

a  This  experiment  was  probably  first  performed  by  Dr.  Waller,  before  1846;  but 
bis  observations  did  not  attract  the  attention  they  deserved.  Cohnheim  devised  a 
more  perfect  form  of  the  experiment,  on  a  frog  paralyzed  by  curare.  It  will  be 
found  very  clearly  described  by  Dr.  Sanderson,  in  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,  p. 
751,  2d  ed.  At  pp.  141-2  of  the  same  volume  will  bo  found  an  account  of  the  re- 
searches and  teaching  of  our  distinguished  countrymen,  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams  and 
Dr.  Addison,  who  so  nearly  anticipated  Cohnhcim's  discovery,  in  spite  of  the  im- 
perfection of  the  instruments  with  which  at  that  time  they  were  obliged  to  work. 

8  Some  authors  teach  that  there  are  openings  or  "stomata"  in  the  capillary  wall, 
through  which  the  corpuscles  pass.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  corpuscles  must  "  emi- 
grate "  also  in  the  healthy  processes  of  nutrition. 
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So  far  the  changes 
observed  refer  wholly 
to  the  vessels  and  their 
contents.  But  that  the 
tissues  around  the  ves- 
sels have  an  independent 
and  most  important  part 
in  the  process  cannot 
be  doubted.  Professor 
Lister1  has  observed 
changes  going  on  in 
the  pigment-cells  lying 
in  the  intervascular 
spaces  of  the  frog's  web 
which  testify  to  an  ac- 
tion entirely  indepen- 
dent of  that  in  the 
blood  or  the  vessels ; 
and  the  action  of  irri- 
tants on  the  non- vascu- 
lar tissues,  such  as  the 
cartilages,  will  be  found 
illustrated  in  subse- 
quent pages.  Again, 
as  the  blood  -  stream 
becomes  retarded,  the 
blood  begins  to  oscillate 
backwards  and  forwards 
in  the  vessels,  and  finally 
stops.  This  inflamma- 
tory stasis  can  be  pro- 
duced even  when  the 
vessels  have  been  en- 
tirely emptied  of  blood 
and  filled  with  milk  in 
place  of  blood.  It  can- 
not, therefore,  entirely 
depend  upon, though  it 
must  doubtless  be  influ- 
enced by,  the  qualities 
of  the  blood.  Nor  can 
we  imagine  that  the 
mere  vascular  wall  can 
be  the  sole  cause  of  so 
remarkable  a  phenome- 
non. It  must,  there- 
fore, be  caused  in  some 
measure  by  the  vital  ac- 
tions which  are  going 
on  in  the  part  generally. 
And  the  same  conclu- 
sion results  from  many 
of  the  other  recorded 
facts,  for  which  I  must 
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Cohnhelm's  experiment  showing  the  emigration  of  the  leuco- 
cytes out  of  a  vein  in  the  mesentery  of  a  frog.  The  times  of  the 
success  Ire  observations  are  marked  on  each  figure,  and  the  indi- 
vidual leucocytes  are  distinguished  by  different  letters,  r  and  g 
denote  two  leucocytes  which  were  external  to  the  vein  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  observation,  a  was  only  just  attached  to  the 
outside  of  the  wall  of  the  vein  at  the  commencement,  and  was  free 
from  ft  at  the  second  observation,  e  had  almost  passed  through 
the  wall  at  the  first  observation,  was  only  just  attached  at  the  sec- 
ond, and  was  free  at  the  third,  b  had  commenced  to  adhere  to  the 
interior  of  the  wall  of  the  vein  at  the  first  observation,  had  par- 
tially penetrated  it  at  the  second,  was  adhering  to  its  outer  wall  at 
the  third,  and  was  becoming  pedunculated  and  preparing  to  detach 
itself  at  the  fourth.— From  an  experiment  made  for  me  by  my 
friend  and  pupil,  Mr.  J.  R  W.  Webb. 


i  Phil.  Trans  ,  1868,  p.  678. 
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refer  to  works  of  more  detail.  The  latest  researches  seem  to  show  that 
irritants  which  do  not  affect  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  though  they  may 
cause  dilatation  of  the  capillaries  and  stagnation  of  the  blood-current, 
are  not  followed  by  emigration  of  leucocytes,  or  by  transudation  of  the 
colored  blood-disks ;  while  if  an  irritant  be  applied  which  acts  so  deeply 
and  so  continuously  as  to  affect  the  wall  of  the  vessel  itself  an  abundant 
emigration  of  colorless  and  colored  blood-disks  ensues — the  former  pass- 
ing chiefly  out  of  the  veins  and  the  latter  from  the  capillaries.1  The 
question  therefore  above  alluded  to  would  be  answered  by  saying  that 
the  essential  phenomena  of  inflammation  depend  on  changes  in  all  the 
structures — the  blood,  the  bloodvessels,  and  the  parenchyma  of  the  part 
simultaneously. 

Terminations  of  the  Inflammatory  Process. — The  process  of  inflam- 
mation may  be  regarded  as  destructive  or  constructive,  according  to  its 
terminations.  If  the  process  above  described  should  cease  at  the  point 
to  which  the  description  has  just  been  carried,  the  blood-stream  will  re- 
sume its  movement,  the  vessels  their  normal  size,  the  effused  serum  and 
the  leucocytes  will  disappear  from  the  intervascular  spaces,  and  the  part 
will  resume  in  all  respects  the  functions  and  appearance  of  health.  This 
termination  is  known  in  surgical  language  as  "  Resolution."  But  if  this 
does  not  occur,  the  inflammatory  exudation  may  become  organized  into 
new  tissue  (organization,  adhesion),  or  it  may  break  down  into  pus  (sup- 
puration, abscess),  or  the  tissue  of  the  part  may  become  softened  and 
disintegrated  (ulceration),  or  the  whole  part  may  die  (gangrene). 

Effusion  and  Organization. — The  production  of  new  tissue  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  curative  termination  of  inflammation.  It  is  true  that  in 
many  instances  this  newly  formed  tissue  impairs  the  functions  of  the 
part  and  constitutes  in  itself  a  kind  of  disease.  Thus  the  utility  of  joints 
is  destroyed  by  soft  anchylosis,  the  result  of  inflammatory  adhesions ;  or 
bands  of  adhesion  are  formed  in  the  peritoneum  which  may  fatally  inter- 
fere with  the  movements  of  the  intestines.  But  it  is  none  the  less  true 
also  that  it  is  upon  such  reproductive  properties  that  all  the  repair  of 
wounds  and  fractures  depends,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  practice 
of  surgery  is  directed  to  the  production  and  regulation  of  this  repro- 
ductive process. 

It  will  be  most  convenient,  I  think,  to  study  here  this  curative  termi- 
nation of  inflammation  as  it  is  seen  in  the  soft  parts ;  while  the  chapter 
on  the  union  of  fractures  will  contain  a  description  of  inflammatory  or- 
ganization in  the  hard  tissues.  I  therefore  turn  to  the  general  subject 
of  wounds  and  the  process  of  their  union,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  re- 
sults of  inflammation. 

Wounds  and  Contusions. — A  forcible  solution  of  continuity  in  the  soft 
tissues  of  the  body  is  called  a  wound ;  but,  in  ordinary  language,  the  ex- 
posure of  the  injured  part  to  the  air  is  implied,  and  the  action  of  some 
weapon  is  also  understood.  When  the  subcutaneous  tissues  are  merely 
bruised,  i.e.,  more  or  less  lacerated  without  the  skin  being  divided,  the 
injury  is  called  a  "  Contusion."  In  a  contusion  there  is  probably  always 
some  laceration  of  the  fibres  of  the  cellular  tissue,  the  vessels  are  more  or 
less  ruptured,  and  blood  is  extravasated  proportionally  into  the  subcuta- 
neous or  parenchymatous  tissue,  or  into  any  of  the  neighboring  cavities  of 


1  See  Dr.  Klein's  account  of  Cohnheim's  latest  researches  in  the  London  Med. 
Bacord,  December  31st,  1873,  and  January  7th,  1874. 
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the  body.  In  very  severe  contusions,  such  as  are  produced  by  repeated 
injuries,  the  skin  is  very  extensively  separated  from  the  subjacent  fascia,1 
and  is  consequently  liable  to  perish  for  want  of  blood-supply.  Into  this 
space  blood  is  effused,  which,  showing  through  the  skin,  gives  the  familiar 
black  and  blue  appearance  of  a  bruise,  the  color  varying  with  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  skin,  the  quantity  of  blood  effused,  and  the  structure  of  the 
part.  Thus,  in  the  eyelids,  scrotum,  and  vulva  a  bruise  is  black  ;  on  the 
scalp,  where  the  skin  is  strengthened  by  the  tendon  of  the  occipito-fron- 
talis,  it  shows  hardly  any  color  at  all ;  on  the  globe  of  the  eye,  where 
the  conjunctiva  allows  the  Free  passage  of  the  air,  it  is  scarlet.  The 
black  color  of  an  ordinary  bruise  on  the  surface  of  the  body  fades  away 
into  green  or  yellow  as  the  blood  is  absorbed.  Very  frequently,  when 
the  laceration  has  been  great,  the  blood  remains  for  an  indefinite  time 
collected  in  a  cavity,  the  wails  of  which  are  formed  of  blood-clot  and  con- 
densed tissues,  while  its  contents  consist  of  serum  mixed  with  more  or 
less  of  the  coloring  matter  and  broken-down  corpuscles.  To  such  a  col- 
lection the  name  Hematoma,  or  "  blood-tumor,"  is  given.  Blood-tumors 
are  distinguished  from  abscess  by  the  history,  appearing  as  they  do  at 
once  after  the  contusion  ;  by  the  thinner  character  of  the  fluid,  contained 
in  a  wall  of  solidified,  but  not  iijflamed,  tissues  ;  and  by  the  un  in  flamed 
and  unengorged  condition  of  the  integuments.  They  are  comparatively 
common  on  the  scalp  in  infancy  and  childhood,  sometimes  extending 
over  half  or  the  whole  head.  They  usually  subside  spontaneously,  even 
when  of  very  large  size,  though  their  absorption  is  generally  considered 
to  be  accelerated  by  some  of  the  stimulating  lotions  or  embrocations 
usually  ordered,  among  which  arnica  is  perhaps  the  most  in  favor.*  But 
such  stimulating  applications  should  not  be  made  use  of  immediately 
after  the  injury.  The  application  of  cold  is  indicated  at  first,  so  long  as  it 
seems  probable  that  fresh  blood  is  being  effused  ;  unless  the  skin  is  so  ex- 
tensively separated  that  gangrene  is  to  be  feared,  in  which  case  moderate 
warmth  (as  by  water-dressing  or  warm  opiate  lotion)  is  more  advisable. 
In  some  cases,  when  the  effused  blood  shows  no  tendency  to  disappear, 
it  has  been  removed  by  puncture  with  impunity ;  but  as  this  is  usually 
unnecessary,  it  should  not  be  done  except  in  the  last  resort,  and  then  the 
"aspirator"  of  Dieulafoy,  or  some  such  invention  for  avoiding  the  en- 
trance of  air,  should  be  employed.  If  the  tissue  around  inflames,  form- 
ing pus,  the  bloody  fluid  becomes  decomposed  and  a  serious  form  of  fever 
may  be  generated.  In  such  a  case,  as  in  that  of  inflammation  of  the  sac  of 
an  abscess,  it  becomes  necessary  to  lay  open  the  cavity  freely,  wash  it  out 
with  carbolic  lotion  daily,  and  support  the  patient's  strength  through  the 
ensuing  fever.  Thus  we  see  that,  as  a  rule,  contusious  do  not  require 
any  inflammatory  process  for  their  cure;  and  that  when  inflammation 
follows  on  a  contusion  it  is  usually  as  a  complication,  and  one  which, 
when  it  reaches  the  stage  of  suppuration,  may  prove  a  formidabie  one. 
But  the  hardening  which  sometimes  remains  permanently  in  a  contused 
part  is  also  very  probably  in  many  cases  the  result  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, leading  to  the  formation  of  a  low  form  of  fibrous  tissue. 

The  question  as  to  the  organization  of  blood-clots  is  one  of  much  inter- 


1  In  examining  the  body  of  a  schoolboy  who  h«d  been  beaten  to  death  by  his 
schoolmaster,  Mr.  Prescott  Hewett  and  I  found  the  skin  so  extensively  separated 
from  the  fascia  lata  that  a  common  walking-stick  could  easily  be  laid  between  them. 

*  The  applications  in  common  use  in  cases  of  contusion  are:  Tincture  of  arnica, 
gently  rubbed  in,  either  pure  or  diluted  with  its  own  bulk  of  water,  or  as  a  lotion 
with  five  to  ten  parts  of  water;  or  poultices  of  black  briony-root  (much  valued  by 
pugilists) ;  or  Friar's  balsam  or  soap  and  opium  liniment. 
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refer  to  works  of  more  detail.  The  latest  researches  seem  to  show  that 
irritants  which  do  not  affect  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  though  they  may 
cause  dilatation  of  the  capillaries  and  stagnation  of  the  blood-current, 
are  not  followed  by  emigration  of  leucocytes,  or  by  transudation  of  the 
colored  blood-disks ;  while  if  an  irritant  be  applied  which  acts  so  deeply 
and  so  continuously  as  to  affect  the  wall  of  the  vessel  itself  an  abundant 
emigration  of  colorless  and  colored  blood-disks  ensues — the  former  pass- 
ing chiefly  out  of  the  veins  and  the  latter  from  the  capillaries.1  The 
question  therefore  above  alluded  to  would  be  answered  by  saying  that 
the  essential  phenomena  of  inflammation  depend  on  changes  in  all  the 
structures — the  blood,  the  bloodvessels,  and  the  parenchyma  of  the  part 
simultaneously. 

Terminations  of  the  Inflammatory  Process. — The  process  of  inflam- 
mation may  be  regarded  as  destructive  or  constructive,  according  to  its 
terminations.  If  the  process  above  described  should  cease  at  the  point 
to  which  the  description  has  just  been  carried,  the  blood-stream  will  re- 
sume its  movement,  the  vessels  their  normal  size,  the  effused  serum  and 
the  leucocytes  will  disappear  from  the  intervascular  spaces,  and  the  part 
will  resume  in  all  respects  the  functions  and  appearance  of  health.  This 
termination  is  known  in  surgical  language  as  u  Resolution."  But  if  this 
does  not  occur,  the  inflammatory  exudation  may  become  organized  into 
new  tissue  (organization,  adhesion),  or  it  may  break  down  into  pus  (sup- 
puration, abscess),  or  the  tissue  of  the  part  may  become  softened  and 
disintegrated  (ulceration),  or  the  whole  part  may  die  (gangrene). 

Effusion  and  Organization. — The  production  of  new  tissue  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  curative  termination  of  inflammation.  It  is  true  that  in 
many  instances  this  newly  formed  tissue  impairs  the  functions  of  the 
part  and  constitutes  in  itself  a  kind  of  disease.  Thus  the  utility  of  joints 
is  destroyed  by  soft  anchylosis,  the  result  of  inflammatory  adhesions;  or 
bands  of  adhesion  are  formed  in  the  peritoneum  which  may  fatally  inter- 
fere with  the  movements  of  the  intestines.  But  it  is  none  the  less  true 
also  that  it  is  upon  such  reproductive  properties  that  all  the  repair  of 
wounds  and  fractures  depends,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  practice 
of  surge  1*3*  is  directed  to  the  production  and  regulation  of  this  repro- 
ductive process. 

It  will  be  most  convenient,  I  think,  to  study  here  this  curative  termi- 
nation of  inflammation  as  it  is  seen  in  the  soft  parts ;  while  the  chapter 
on  the  union  of  fractures  will  contain  a  description  of  inflammatory  or- 
ganization in  the  hard  tissues.  I  therefore  turn  to  the  general  subject 
of  wounds  and  the  process  of  their  union,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  re- 
sults of  inflammation. 

Wounds  and  Contusions. — A  forcible  solution  of  continuity  in  the  soffc 
tissues  of  the  body  is  called  a  wound  ;  but,  in  ordinary  language,  the  ex- 
posure of  the  injured  part  to  the  air  is  implied,  and  the  action  of  some 
weapon  is  also  understood.  When  the  subcutaneous  tissues  are  merely 
bruised,  i.  e.%  more  or  less  lacerated  without  the  skin  being  divided,  the 
injury  is  called  a  "  Contusion. "  In  a  contusion  there  is  probably  always 
some  laceration  of  the  fibres  of  the  cellular  tissue,  the  vessels  are  more  or 
less  ruptured,  and  blood  is  extravasated  proportionally  into  the  subcuta- 
neous or  parenchymatous  tissue,  or  into  any  of  the  neighboring  cavities  of 

1  See  Dr.  Klein's  account  of  Cohnheim's  latest  researches  in  the  London  Med, 
Becord,  December  31st,  1873,  and  January  7th,  1874. 
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the  body.  In  very  severe  contusions,  such  as  are  produced  by  repeated 
injuries,  the  skin  is  very  extensively  separated  from  the  subjacent  fascia,1 
and  is  consequently  liable  to  perish  for  want  of  blood-supply.  Into  this 
space  blood  is  effused,  which,  showing  through  the  skin,  gives  the  familiar 
black  and  blue  appearance  of  a  bruise,  the  color  varying  with  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  skin,  the  quantity  of  blood  effused,  and  the  structure  of  the 
part.  Thus,  in  the  eyelids,  scrotum,  and  vulva  a  bruise  is  black ;  on  the 
scalp,  where  the  skin  is  strengthened  by  the  tendon  of  the  occipito-fron- 
talis,  it  shows  hardly  any  color  at  all ;  on  the  globe  of  the  eye,  where 
the  conjunctiva  allows  the  free  passage  of  the  air,  it  is  scarlet.  The 
black  color  of  an  ordinary  bruise  on  the  surface  of  the  body  fades  away 
into  green  or  yellow  as  the  blood  is  absorbed.  Very  frequently,  when 
the  laceration  has  been  great,  the  blood  remains  for  an  indefinite  time 
collected  in  a  cavity,  the  walls  of  which  are  formed  of  blood-clot  and  con- 
densed tissues,  while  its  contents  consist  of  serum  mixed  with  more  or 
less  of  the  coloring  matter  and  broken-down  corpuscles.  To  such  a  col- 
lection the  name  Hsematoma,  or  u  blood-tumor,"  is  given.  Blood-tumors 
are  distinguished  from  abscess  by  the  history,  appearing  as  they  do  at 
once  after  the  contusion  ;  by  the  thinner  character  of  the  fluid,  contained 
in  a  wall  of  solidified,  but  not  117 flamed,  tissues ;  and  by  the  uninflamed 
and  uncngorged  condition  of  the  integuments.  They  are  comparatively 
common  on  the  scalp  in  infancy  and  childhood,  sometimes  extending 
over  half  or  the  whole  head.  They  usually  subside  spontaneously,  even 
when  of  very  large  size,  though  their  absorption  is  generally  considered 
to  be  accelerated  by  some  of  the  stimulating  lotions  or  embrocations 
usually  ordered,  among  which  arnica  is  perhaps  the  most  in  favor.3  Hut 
such  stimulating  applications  should  not  be  made  use  of  immediately 
after  the  injury.  The  application  of  cold  is  indicated  at  first,  so  long  as  it 
seems  probable  that  fresh  blood  is  being  effused ;  unless  the  skin  is  so  ex- 
tensively separated  that  gangrene  is  to  be  feared,  in  which  case  moderate 
warmth  (as  by  water-dressing  or  warm  opiate  lotion)  is  more  advisable. 
In  some  cases,  when  the  effused  blood  shows  no  tendency  to  disappear, 
it  has  been  removed  by  puncture  with  impunity;  but  as  this  is  usually 
unnecessary,  it  should  not  be  done  except  in  the  last  resort,  and  then  the 
"aspirator"  of  Dieulafoy,  or  some  such  invention  for  avoiding  the  en- 
trance of  air,  should  be  employed.  If  the  tissue  around  inflames,  form- 
ing pus,  the  bloody  fluid  becomes  decomposed  and  a  serious  form  of  fever 
may  be  generated.  In  such  a  case,  as  in  that  of  inflammation  of  the  sac  of 
an  abscess,  it  becomes  necessary  to  lay  open  the  cavity  freely,  wash  it  out 
with  carbolic  lotion  daily,  and  support  the  patient's  strength  through  the 
ensuing  fever.  Thus  we  see  that,  as  a  rule,  contusions  do  not  require 
any  inflammatory  process  for  their  cure;  and  that  when  inflammation 
follows  on  a  contusion  it  is  usually  as  a  complication,  and  one  which, 
when  it  reaches  the  stage  of  suppuration,  may  prove  a  formidable  one. 
But  the  hardening  which  sometimes  remains  permanently  in  a  contused 
part  is  also  very  probably  in  many  cases  the  result  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, leading  to  the  formation  of  a  low  form  of  fibrous  tissue. 

The  question  as  to  the  organization  of  blood-clots  is  one  of  much  inter- 


1  In  examining  the  body  of  a  schoolboy  who  had  been  beaten  to  death  by  bis 
schoolmaster,  Mr.  Prescott  Hewett  and  I  found  the  skin  «o  extensively  .separated 
from  the  fascia  lata  that  a  common  walking-stick  could  easily  be  laid  between  thtm. 

a  The  applications  in  common  use  in  cases  of  contusion  are:  Tincture  of  arnica, 
gently  rubbed  in,  either  pure  or  diluted  with  its  own  bulk  of  water,  or  as  a  lotion 
with  five  to  ten  parts  of  water;  or  poultices  of  black  briony-root  (much  valued 
pugilists) ;  or  Friar's  balsam  or  soap  and  ODium  liniment. 
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est,  both  in  a  pathological  and  a  practical  point  of  view*  John  Htxntor 
taught  unreservedly  that  coagulated  blood  u«ilbec  forms  vessels  iu  itself, 
or  vessels  shoot  out  from  the  original  surface  of  contact  into  it,  forming 
an  elongation  of  themselves,  as  we  have  reason  to  suppose  they  do  in 
granulations;"  and  in  order  to  define  his  meaning  more  precisely,  he  im- 
mediately add*,  UI  have  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  the  coagulum 
has  the  power,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  form  vessels  in  and  out 
of  itoftu;"  and  of  this  supposition  he  proceeds  to  give  proofs,  for  which 
I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  original,1  On  this  supposed  property  of 
r\i  |  :rv  lilted  blood  to  take  on  active  processes  of  organization  in  its  own 
substance,  independent  of  the  struct  urea  amongst  which  it  was  Ljing, 
depended)  amongst  many  other  surgical  doctrines  and  precepts,  the 
treatment  10  much  recommended  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  and  still  < 
ally  practiced,  of  laying  a  piece  of  lint,  steeped  in  the  blood  of  the  part 
Over  the  wound  of  a  compound  fracture,  in  order  that  the  blood  Blight 
form  a  bond  of  union,  and  convert  the  compound  into  a  simple  frad 
It.  seems,  however,  to  say  the  least,  highly  dubious  whether  any  such 
mII  organization  of  clots  is  possible.  The  practical  result  is  doubt] 
the  same,  viz.,  that  in  the  substance  of  the  clot  vessels  are  formed,  and 
ultimately  the  coagulum  is  replaced  Ijy  a  membrane  or  fibrous  tissue 
more  Of  less  complete,  nm\  including  in  its  substance  the  remains  of 
the  blood-corpuscles.  Bnt  it  seems  more  probable,  as  Rindfleiseh  has 
pointed  out,*  that  the  efficient  agents  in  this  Organisation  are  kn 
which  are  derived,  not  from  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  clot  itself,  but 
by  immigration  from  the  neighboring  tissues.  M  Artificial  thrombi," 
says  this  author,  u  have  been  produced  by  tying  arteries  in  the  Inner 
animals;  cinnabar  has  then  been  injected  into  the  blood,  and  its  leu- 
cocytes impregnated  with  this  fine  granular  material,  which  tfl  gasify 
recognizable  under  the  microscope,  it  was  found  that  those  cells  from 
which,  on  the  second  or  third  day  after  the  occurrence  of  coagulai 
the  Organising  process  appeared  to  set  out,  contained  cinnabar — the 
inevitable  inference  being  that  they  had  emigrated  into  the  clot  from 
without.11  He  then  describes  the  branching  out  and  communication  of  the 
leucocytes  to  form  lh  a  delicate  protoplasmic  network  with  nuclei  in  its 
nodal   points,"  through  which  capillary  channels  are  afterwards  opened 

.  fcbeee  channels  ultimately  anastomosing  with  the  vasa  vasmum; 
while  in  the  interspaces  a  connective  tissue  is  formed  from  the  fibrin  of 
the  clot*  Involving  in  its  meshes  the  remains  of  the  blood-corpuscles, 
which  at  first  entirely  obscure  it;  and  then,  as  the  clot  shrinks  and 
hardens,  thej  wither  away,  lose  their  coloring  matter,  and  there  nmaJna 
Instead  of  every  red  corpuscle  a  Bake  of  colorless  protoplasm. 

All  this  applies  to  the  organization  of  non-laminated  thrombi  contained 
within  the  vessels.  Of  the  minute  phenomena  of  organization  in  extra- 
vascular  and  laminated  coagula  nothing  18  known.  More  will  be  fonnd 
on  the  changes  which  inter vascular  thrombi  undergo  in  the  chapters 
treating  of  the  diseases  of  the  Arteries  and  Veins. 

Treatment* — The  treatment  which  is  to  be  selected  in  any  casr  tfl 

m  depends  on  the  severity  of  the  injury.      When  the  blow  (as  is  often 

the  ease)  entails  much  loss  of  power  and  pain  in  attempted  movement,  it 

is  obvious  that  rest  is  the  main  requisite.     Warmth  should  be  applied, 

as  by  a  piece  of  heated  spon gio-piline,  or  warm  lotion,  covered  with  oiled 


1  On  the  Blood,  Inflammation,  and  Gunshot  Wounds,     Works,  bv  Palmer,  hi, 

lie. 

Pathological  Histology,  trans,  for  the  New  Syd.  Soc,  vol,  i,  p,  225. 
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silk.  Id  smaller  and  less  disabling  injuries  some  active  movement  is 
desirable,  and  gentle  rubbing  will  relieve  the  pain  and  promote  absorp- 
tion of  the  effused  blood. 

Wounds  are  divided  for  purposes  of  description  into  incised,  i.  e.,  simple 
cuts  in  which  the  length  bears  a  considerable  proportion  to  the  depth ; 
punctured^  in  which  the  depth  much  exceeds  the  length,  the  latter  being 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  prick  than  a  cut;  subcutaneous,  which  are  surgi- 
cal wounds  in  which  a  considerable  extent  of  tissue  (generally  including 
one  or  more  large  tendons  or  muscles)  is  divided  through  a  mere  punc- 
ture of  the  skin,  and  which  are  therefore  examples  of  one  kind  of  punc- 
tured wounds ;  contused,  in  which  the  divided  tissues  and  those  around 
are  contused  as  well  as  cut ;  and  lacerated,  in  which  the  whole  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  solution  of  continuity  is  caused  by  tearing  and  not  by 
cutting. 

The  incised  are  the  most  common,  and  those  from  which  the  process  of 
union  is  best  studied. 

The  processes  by  which  wounds  are  united  illustrate  very  aptly  the 
various  events  of  inflammation,  regarded  both  in  its  curative  and  in  its 
destructive  aspect. 

1.  Immediate  Union. — When  the  surfaces  of  a  clean-cut  wound,  such 
as  that  made  in  the  operation  for  harelip,  are  carefully  adapted  to  each 
other,  and  supported  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  in  apposition,  they 
will  probably  be  found  to  present  no  sign  of  inflammation  appreciable  by 
the  senses,  and  in  the  course  of  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  the 
wound  wall  be  so  soundly  united  as  to  require  no  further  attention,  nothing 
being  left  except  a  linear  mark,  which  at  first  looks  more  or  less  red,  but 
gradually  fades  away,  and  in  the  case  of  small  cuts  disappears  altogether. 
This  method  of  union  is  called  immediate  union  or  primary  adhesion.  In 
this  form  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  of  inflammatory  effusion,  and  some 
pathologists  have  taught  that  the  tissues  merely  adhere  and  grow  together. 
This,  however,  is  hardly  an  intelligible  account  of  the  action  of  living 
tissues,  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  process  differs  iu  no  respect 
from  that  to  be  next  described,  except  in  that  the  symptoms  are  less 
obvious. 

2.  Union  by  First  Intention. — The  next  process  is  that  of  union  by  first 
intention,  or  primary  union.  In  this  the  cut  surfaces  pour  out  a  certain 
quantity  of  blood  which,  if  in  small  quantity,  is  probably  entirely  ab- 
sorbed, although  it  is  a  very  common  opinion  that  a  portion  of  it  becomes 
organized,  i.  e.,  that  the  leucocytes  become  developed  into  permanent 
tissue  in  the  extravasated  blood,  as  they  do  in  the  inflammatory  effusion. 
Iu  the  latter  the  process  of  development  goes  on  by  the  amoeboid  leuco- 
cytes attracting  to  themselves  and  absorbing  into  their  tissue  the  pabulum 
appropriate  for  their  nutrition  from  the  neighboring  plasma.  Thus  masses 
of  protoplasm  are  formed,  around  which  a  cell-wall  is  developed.  The 
nuclei  of  these  cells  divide  and  multiply  to  form  new  ceils,  of  u  prolife- 
rate," as  it  is  called.  The  rounded  cells  then  elongate  into  fibre-cells, 
out  of  which  are  formed  the  fibrous  elements  of  the  connective  and  vas- 
cular tissues  ;  the  neighboring  vessels  shoot  out  processes  into  the  grow- 
ing tissue,  the  unused  serum,  etc.,  is  reabsorbed,  and  thus  the  wound  is 
closed  by  new  material,  with  no  formation  of  pus. 

For  the  minute  details  of  this  process  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
works  which  treat  specially  of  pathology.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
say  that  as  far  as  is  known  at  present  both  the  vessels  and  the  connective 
tissue  are  formed  out  of  leucocytes,  and  that  the  latter  may  be  furnished 
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either  by  emigration  out  of  the  vessels,  or  from  the  connective  tissue  of 
the  part ;  that  some  of  these  leucocytes  are  converted  into  cells  which 
communicating  with  each  other  form  vascular  channels,  while  others  are 
elongated  into  spindle-shaped  cells,  the  rudiment  of  fibres ;  and  that  the 
vessels  are  formed  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  b}'  channels  (as  above) 
formed  out  of  leucocytes  and  afterwards  opening  into  the  capillary  tube, 
and  receiving  a  layer  of  endothelium  from  it,  or  by  a  budding  out  of  the 
endothelial  tube  of  the  capillary,  which  bud  elongates  into  a  loop  and 
opens  into  another  part  of  the  capillary  tube.  The  former  is  called  by 
Billroth  secondary  and  the  latter  tertiary  vascularization,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  primary  vascularization  seen  in  the  embrjo,  in  which  the 
vessels  are  directly  formed  by  the  differentiation  of  previously  indifferent 
cells,  others  of  which  are  developed  into  blood-corpuscles. 

Lymphatic  vessels  are  observed  in  the  cicatrix  after  the  formation  of 
the  fibres  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  nerves  are  also  probably  produced 
in  it.  Muscular  tissue  is  never  reproduced,  but  the  interspace  caused  in 
a  muscle  by  a  wound  is  filled  up  with  fibrous  tissue. 

8.  Union  by  Second  Intention. — If  the  inflammation  passes  this  point, 
then  we  have  the  phenomena  of  suppuration,  one  of  the  destructive  ter- 
minations of  the  inflammatory  action,  and  the  method  of  union  is  that 
which  is  known  by  the  technical  name  of  union  by  the  second  intention. 
The  inflammatory  leucocytes  instead  of  developing  into  6bre-cells  and 
forming  tissue  become  developed  into  pus-globules^  and  the  exudation 
breaks  down  more  or  less  completely  into  a  creamy  fluid  called  pus, 
which  consists  of  these  globules  floating  in  serum,  the  liquor  puris.  Pus- 
globules,  as  seen  out  of  the  body,  are  but  little  different  in  appearance 

from  leucocytes.  The  leucocyte  when  treated 
with  acetic  acid  displays  the  appearance  of 
a  nucleus  in  its  interior,  that  appearance 
being  usually  regarded  as  the  result  of  a 
shrinking  of  the  protoplasm  of  which  it  is 
composed.  The  pus-globule  shows  more 
distinct  trace  of  a  membrane,  and  is  fre- 
quently many-nucleated  when  treated  with 
acid,  a  condition  which  Rindfleisch  regards 
as  indicating  a  tendency  to  degenerate  and 
break  down.  But  the  same  author  says  that 
many  of  the  corpuscles  of  pus  display  no 
difference  whatever  in  character  from  the 
blood  leucocytes,  having  only  single  nuclei, 
showing  the  same  amteboid  movements,  and 
being  in  fact  obviously  the  same  things,  both 
in  structure  and  function.  This  should  be 
borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  suppuration  is  not  in  most 
cases  wholly  a  destructive  process,  but  serves  also  as  one  of  the  usual 
modes  of  repair. 

The  result  then  of  the  process  of  suppuration  is  twofold.  The  greater 
part  of  the  pus  is  sooner  or  later  cast  out  of  the  body.  When  the  suppu- 
ration is  in  the  interior  of  the  body  this  is  effected  usually  by  the  forma- 
tion of  an  abscess  ;  the  pus-globules  make  their  way  to  a  common  centre, 
and  the  matter  becomes  inclosed  in  a  cyst  or  cavity  formed  by  inflamed 
tissue.  As  the  inflammation  progresses  the  tissues  soften  and  break  down 
in  some  definite  direction,  usually  towards  the  surface  of  the  skin  or  one 
of  the  cavities  of  the  body,  and  the  pus  shows  through  the  thin  tissue 
which  is  raised  up  by  the  fluid  underneath  it,  allowing  perhaps  even  the 


Fig.  2. 


Pus- corpuscles,  a.  From  a  healthy 
granulating  wound,  b.  From  an  ab- 
scess in  the  areolar  tissue,  c.  The 
tame  treated  with  dilute  acetic  acid. 
d.  From  a  sinus  in  bone  (necrosis),  e. 
Migratory  pus-corpuscles.  From  Rind- 
fleisch's  Pathological  Histology. 
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color  of  the  pus  to  be  distinguished.     Then  the  abscess  is  said  I 
and  will  shortly  hurst,  if  not  opened  by  the  surgeon.     In  some  eg 
however,  no  such  collection  of  the  pus  takes  place,  the  matter  is  dffti 
with  no  definite  limit  throngfa  the  intei  r  the  part — dij 

When  suppuration  occurs  on  the  internal  surface  of  one  of  the 
cavities  of  the  body,  as  in  purulent  inflammation  of  a  synovial  membrane*, 
it  forms  what  is  often  spoken  of  as  obace$B  of  the  cavity,  although  the 
matter  is  really  contained,  not  in  n  irmed  by  the  Inflamed  tissues, 

but  in  the  natural  bag  of  the  lerous  of  synovial  membrane,  which  in 
Danes  may  be  free  from  inflammation  at  the  part  where  the  pus  is 
found. 

/'<  -As  the  tissues  Inflame,  and  as  the  leucocytes 

multiply,  the  normal  cells  of  the  part  proliferate^  thai  is  to  say,  I 

rise  to  fresh  cells  by  the  multiplication  of  their  nuclei,  while  they 
themselves  become  indistinguishable.    Ooinoideutly  with  this  the  fibres 
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led  section  Uiroo^fa  th«  edit*  ofi  granulatl  raptlf  (allot  Blodfteiiob)i  <i 

HultttOO-lljsUC  (einbryooEc  Uatilt]  with  *  apiOary  loop*,  whone  wall*  consist  ftf 
k  layer  i  i-.j„.^.r| ;  tii.-i r  thickness  decreases  as  wc  approach  the  mi rf ace.    c,  * 

Ingftt  ibehoetRpindle-t-HI  t  i  i]  tissue,    e.  Fully  fcrttfld  entitle,  its 

oortd  cull*.   /.  Young  vpilhelial  evils,    g.  Zone  of  differentiation. 


of  which  the  part  is  composed  soften,  and  in  many  parts  a  considerable 

amount  of  oil  is  produced  in  their  interior.     All  this  is  quite  consistent 

kilh  absence  of  suppuration,  ami  the  inflammatory  softening  may  be  re~ 

laced,  or  i  \.  by  inflammatory  organisation,  ami  the  part  h< ie 

mill  mors  dense  and  solid  than  natural,  as  we  constantly  see  in  iutlam- 
Uut  if  it  proceeds  a  step  further  the  softened  and  de- 
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generated  tissues  begin  to  melt  away  in  suppuration,  and  the  condition 
of  ulceration  ensues,  denominated  by  Hunter  "  molecular  gangrene,"  in 
which  minute,  imperceptible  portions  of  the  tissues  die,  and  are  either 
carried  off  with  the  discharges  or  removed  by  the  absorbent  vessels  (the 
veins  or  lymphatics),  causing  a  breach  of  surface,  which  when  on  a  free 
surface  is  filled  up  by  granulation  and  cicatrization. 

Granulations. — When  the  pus  is  formed  on  a  free  surface  much  of  it 
is  merely  discharged,  but  the  surface  of  the  wound  is  all  the  time  under- 
going a  process  of  organization  called  granulation.  To  the  naked  eye, 
or  under  a  lens  of  low  power,  the  surface  of  a  wound  or  ulcer  covered 
with  granulations  ("  a  granulating  surface,"  as  it  is  usually  called)  looks 
something  like  coarse  red  velvet,  that  is,  it  is  studded  with  innumerable 
small  red  projections  which  are  concealed  by  the  pus  and  serous  fluid  ex- 
uding from  the  wound,  but  are  brought  into  sight  by  gently  drying  it. 
If  one  of  these  granulations  be  examined  in  the  microscope,  after  having 
been  artificially  hardened,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  a  col- 
lection of  large  granular  cells  (exudation-cells,  as  they  used  to  be  called) 
with  pus-cells  on  the  surface  and  fibre-cells  at  the  deeper  parts ;  intermin- 
gled with  these  cells  there  are  new  vessels  which  shoot  into  the  granula- 
tions from  the  capillaries  of  the  wounded  or  inflamed  surface,  and  the 
whole  is  permeated  by  fluid.  The  cells  on  the  surface  may  occasionally 
be  seen  to  be  developed  into  epithelium.  The  cavity  of  the  wound  is 
closed  by  the  constant  organization  of  the  deep  pails  of  these  granulations, 
as  the  superficial  parts  melt  away  into  pus,  and  ultimately  by  the  forma- 
tion of  epithelium  over  their  surface,  "  skinning  over,"  as  it  is  popularly 
called. 

Cicatrization. — The  cuticle  is  formed  mainly  by  the  differentiation  of 
the  outermost  cells  of  the  granulating  surface;  but  it  seems  probable  that 
the  proximity  of  the  natural  epithelium  of  the  edge  of  the  ulcer  or  wound 
has,  to  say  the  least,  a  considerable  effect  in  producing  or  disposing  to 
the  production  of  this  new  epithelium.  For  though  in  an  ulcer  new  for- 
mations of  epithelium  may  often  be  seen  far  away  from  the  edges,  yet  the 
skinning  over  far  more  commonly  spreads  from  the  edge,  i.e.,  from  the 
old  epidermis ;  and  the  phenomena  of  skin-grafting  also  show  how  much 
the  production  of  epidermis  is  hastened  by  applying  a  healthy  epidermal 
tissue  on  healthy  granulations. 

The  formation,  then,  of  the  cicatrix  in  union  by  second  intention  differs 
very  widely  in  its  external  phenomena  from  that  which  is  seen  in  union 
by  first  intention,  and  all  the  differences  are  in  favor  of  the  latter  process. 
In  the  suppurative  union  there  is  greatly  more  destruction  of  tissue,  much 
more  time  is  required,  all  the  symptoms  affecting  the  patient's  health  are 
far  more  severe;  and  the  newly  formed  bond  of  union  is  more  lowly  or- 
ganized, more  prone  to  various  degenerations,  and  more  inadequate  to 
replace  the  tissue  in  whose  place  it  has  been  deposited.  Yet,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  above  sketch,  the  essence  of  both  processes  is  the  same. 
Both  depend  on  the  organization  of  leucocytes  into  cellular  tissue,  and 
the  development  of  new  vessels ;  and  the  essential  features,  both  of  vas- 
cularization and  of  organization,  are  similar,  only  that  in  the  secondary 
union  many  of  the  leucocytes  lie  too  far  from  the  vessels  to  obtain  the 
nourishment  which  is  necessary  for  their  growth,  and  therefore  break 
down  into  pus. 

4.  Union  by  "Secondary  Adhesion." — Besides  the  common  process  of 
repair  by  suppuration,  i.e.,  union  by  granulation,  or  by  second  intention, 
there  are  two  other  processes  described  by  Paget  analogous  to  and  in  fact 
to  a  great  extent  identical  with  it  essentially,  but  differing  in  some  im- 
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portant  practical  details  ;  they  are  union  by  secondary  adhesion ,  or  by 
the  third  intention,  and  union  under  a  scab.  The  former  process  is  best 
illustrated  by  the  wound  of  an  operation  for  harelip  in  which  the  attempt 
to  obtain  primary  union  has  failed,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  wound  have 
begun  to  granulate.  If  the  ordinary  process  of  union  by  second  intention 
were  allowed  to  go  on  to  its  termination,  these  granulations  would  grad- 
ually fill  the  wound  up  until  the  whole  cavity  was  closed  more  or  less 
imperfectly  by  a  dense  cicatrix ;  or,  as  would  most  likely  be  the  case  in 
the  instance  supposed,  the  two  surfaces  of  the  lip  would  scar  over,  and 
the  cavity  would  not  be  filled  at  all.  But  sometimes,  when  the  granula- 
tions are  perfectly  healthy,  if  the  surfaces  be  brought  evenly  together 
throughout,  they  will  adhere  without  any  further  suppuration,  the  grow- 
ing tissue  at  the  base  of  one  set  of  granulations  coalescing  with  that  at 
the  base  of  those  on  the  opposite  side,  and  thus  the  wound  will  be  closed 
perfectly  and  at  once. 

The  advantages  of  this  process  are  that  it  leaves  much  less  scar  behind  ; 
that  the  scar  is  much  more  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  cavity  which  it  tills, 
and  that  it  is  completed  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  so  that  any  bone  or 
other  important  part  which  has  been  exposed  in  the  wound  gets  rapidly 
covered  over  and  defended  from  the  inflammatory  action.  The  two  former 
points  are  of  interest  in  wounds  of  the  face  or  other  exposed  part ;  the 
last  is  of  great  importance  in  scalp  wound,  where  exposed  bone  can  often 
be  rapidly  covered  by  bringing  the  granulating  edges  (if  perfectly  healthy) 
into  contact  by  means  of  one  or  two  silver  sutures,  and  thus  all  risk  of 
necrosis,  or  inflammation  of  the  exposed  cranium,  will  be  avoided. 

5.  Union  under  a  scab,  or  union  by  scabbing,  takes  place  either  in  fresh 
wounds  or  in  those  which  have  been  previously  granulating.  In  fresh 
wounds  the  surface  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  dried  blood,  or  of  the  inspis- 
sated secretion  (serum  and  lymph),  which  will  ooze  from  the  divided 
vessels  just  after  the  bleeding  has  ceased  ;  and  when  this  comes  away  the 
surface  is  found  to  be  skinned  over.  The  exact  nature  of  this  process 
does  not  seem  to  be  altogether  understood.  It  is  constant  in  animals, 
but  veiy  rare  in  man,  though  Sir  J.  Paget  relates  two  instances  in  which 
even  so  large  a  surface  as  that  left  after  removal  of  the  breast  has  been 
thus  healed. 

In  the  case  of  a  granulating  wound  the  surface  of  the  granulations  is 
coated  over  either  naturally  with  inspissated  secretion  (pus  and  serum ), 
or  artificially  with  some  semi-fluid  substance  which  excludes  the  air;  the 
superficial  portion  of  the  granulations  is  then  at  once  converted  into  epi- 
thelium, and  the  cicatrization  is  completed  without  further  suppuration. 
When  the  scab  falls  otf  a  scar  is  found  below  it. 

Cicatrices. — The  material  by  which  a  wound  is  united  is  called  a  cica- 
trix. It  differs  from  the  normal  tissue  which  it  has  replaced  in  manjr 
important  particulars.  As  Rindfleisch  says :  u  The  cicatricial  tissue  is 
far  from  being  a  connective  tissue  of  ideally  high  quality.  On  the  con- 
trary, its  fibres  are  stiff,  inelastic,  and  misshapen  ;  its  cells  are  represented 
by  shrunken,  staff-shaped  nuclei,  and  its  vital  capacity  is  proportionally 
reduced.  Moreover,  the  cicatricial  tissue  exhibits  an  extreme  proneness 
to  contract  in  all  its  dimensions.  ...  It  need,  hardly  be  said  that  this 
genera)  diminution  in  bulk  is  a  physical  rather  than  a  vital  phenomenon. 
The  removal  of  water  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  for  the  white  glis- 
tening tissue  of  a  cicatrix  is  dry,  compact,  and  harder  to  cut  than  any 
other  variety  of  connective  tissue."  These  remarks  of  Rindfleisch  are 
applied  by  him  to  the  cicatrix  produced  by  primary  union ;  but  they 
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apply  still  more  forcibly  to  that  of  the  union  bj-  second  intention  ;  and 
generally  it  may  be  said  that  the  longer  a  cicatrix  is  in  forming,  the  more 
imperfect  will  be  its  organization,  the  more  will  it  be  likely  to  fall  short 
in  bulk  of  the  parts  which  it  replaces,  and  the  more  liable  will  it  be  to 
all  the  various  diseases  which  affect  scars,  such  as  contraction,  ulceration, 
chcloid,  and  cancerous  degeneration.  All  these  diseases  will  be  found 
treated  in  the  chapter  on  Ulcers. 

Traumatic  Fever. — We  have  spoken  incidentally  of  traumatic  fever  as 
one  of  the  occasional  phenomena  of  inflammation,  but  this  subject  is  so 
important  in  practical  surgery  that  it  demands  a  very  careful  study. 
The  inflammatory  process  involves,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  34),  as  one  of  its 
necessary  results,  the  generation  of  heat  in  the  blood  of  the  inflamed 
part.  When  that  part  is  small  and  insignificant  the  slight  additional 
heat  thus  imparted  to  the  total  mass  of  the  blood  is  easily  got  rid  of  by 
the  natural  processes  of  transpiration  through  the  skin  and  lungs.  But 
if  the  inflammation  is  very  extensive  the  bodily  powers  may  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  dispose  of  the  excess  of  heat — the  whole  mass  of  blood  then  rises 
in  temperature,  and  the  phenomena  of  fever  result.  This  is  the  simplest 
theory  which  can  be  formed  of  the  causation  of  fever,  and  that  it  is  true 
in  part,  I  think,  can  be  hardly  doubted,  though  it  is  far  too  simple  to  be 
accepted  as  a  solution  of  all  the  complicated  facts  of  inflammatory  fever. 
Besides  this  mere  increase  of  heat  from  simple  inflammation,  it  seems 
necessary  to  admit  that  the  blood  is  also  poisoned  by  the  imbibition  of 
some  product  of  inflammation ;  and  hence  the  intimate,  not  to  say  indissol- 
uble, connection  between  traumatic  fever  and  that  constitutional  infec- 
tion now  commonly  called  septicemia. 

That  traumautic  fever  may  originate  independently  of  absorption  of 
any  of  the  products  of  decomposition,  or  even  of  inflammation,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  it  arises  occasionally  almost  immediately  after  the  injury, 
and  nearly  as  soon  as  the  inflammation  itself  does.  Since,  in  these  cases, 
there  has  been  no  time  for  the  imbibition  of  decomposing  matters  into 
the  blood,  there  are,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  only  two  hypotheses  by  which 
the  occurrence  of  fever  can  be  explained,  viz.,  either  the  simple  one  of 
increase  in  the  heat  of  the  blood,  or  the  supposition  (which  is  only  slightly 
different)  that  such  overheated  blood,  circulating  through  the  nervous 
centres,  disturbs  the  chief  functions  of  respiration,  circulation,  etc.  But 
since,  commonly  speaking,  fever  does  not  set  in  till  a  period  at  which  the 
products  of  inflammation  have  formed  and  have  had  time  to  decompose 
or  ferment,1  since  similar  phenomena  may  doubtless  be  excited,  in  a  pre- 
viously healthy  animal,  by  the  injection  into  the  circulating  blood  of  va- 
rious putrefying  matters ;  and  since  the  gravity  of  the  traumatic  fever 
seems  often  to  bear  a  proportion  to  the  amount  of  decomposition  present 
in  the  wound,  it  appears,  to  say  the  least,  probable  in  the  highest  degree 
that  the  efficient  cause  of  the  fever  is  in  most  cases,  though  not  in  all, 
the  imbibition  of  some  of  the  products  of  inflammation  into  the  blood. 
On  this  point  Billroth  speaks  as  follows  : 

u  Since,  from  the  nature  of  the  process  in  the  inflamed  part,  some  of 
the  tissue  is  destroyed,  while  some  new  tissue  is  formed,  it  is  notimprob- 


1  Billroth  says  that  in  his  numerous  observations  the  fevor  has  usually  been  found 
to  commence  before  the  end  of  the  >ccond  day.  Mr.  Pick  (St.  George's  Hospital 
Reports,  vol.  iii)  says  that  out  of  108  cases  "  in  no  single  instance  did  it  occur  after 
the  fifth  day,  and  in  some  cases  it  occurred  within  the  first  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours." 
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able  that  some  of  the  products  of  this  destruction  enter  the  blood,  partly 
through  the  bloodvessels,  partly  through  the  lymph  vessels;  such  material 
acts  as  a  ferment,  excites  change  in  the  blood,  as  a  consequence  of  which 
the  entire  amount  of  blood  may  be  warmed.  We  might  also  admit  a  more 
complicated  mode  of  development  of  warmth,  which  by  including  the 
nervous  system,  might  in  some  respects  be  more  serviceable  theoretically  ; 
the  blood,  changed  by  taking  up  the  products  of  irritation,  might  prove 
irritant  to  the  centres  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  and  thus  induce  increased 
production  of  warmth.  The  decision  between  these  different  hypotheses 
is  difficult ;  they  are  all  about  equally  justifiable,  and  all  have  the  common 
factor  of  pollution  of  the  blood  by  material  from  the  seat  of  inflammation 
or  the  wound,  which  is  recognized  as  having  an  effect  on  the  production 
of  heat;  these  substances  must  have  the  effect  of  exciting  fever  (a  pyro- 
genous  action).  This  was  to  be  proved.  It  has  been  proved  by  experi- 
ments of  O.  Weber  and  myself,  which  I  can  notice  only  briefly  here.  In 
most  open  wounds,  especially  in  contused  wounds,  shreds  of  tissue  are 
always  decomposed  ;  in  many  idiopathic  inflammations  the  circulation  is 
arrested  at  different  points  in  the  inflamed  tissue,  and  there  is  partial 
decomposition  of  these  dead  portions.  Decomposing  tissue,  then,  was 
an  object  to  be  examined  in  regard  to  its  pyrogenous  action.  If  you 
inject  filtered  infusions  of  this  substance  into  the  blood  of  animals  they 
have  high  fever,  and  not  un frequently  die  with  symptoms  of  debility,  of 
somnolence,  with  coincident  bloody  diarrhoea.  The  same  effect  is  induced 
by  fresh  pus  injected  into  the  blood  ;  a  weaker  effect  follows  the  employ- 
ment of  juice  and  pus-serum  pressed  out  of  the  inflamed  part.  Hence 
the  products  of  decomposition,  as  well  as  those  of  new  formation,  have  a 
pyrogenous  action  in  the  blood.  These  products  are  of  a  very  compli- 
cated and  variable  nature;  some  of  the  chemical  substances  in  them  have 
been  independently  tested  in  regard  to  their  fever-exciting  qualities :  we 
may  induce  fever  by  injecting  leucin,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphides 
of  ammonium  and  carbon,  and  other  chemical  substances  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  tissue,  or  even  by  injecting  water;  decomposing 
vegetable  matter  also  has  a  fever-exciting  effect.  Hence  there  are  no 
specific  fever-exciting  substances,  but  the  number  of  pyrogenous  mate- 
rials is  innumerable.  A  considerable  amount  of  them  is  usually  contained 
in  the  inflammatory  foci. 

44  After  the  pyrogenous  effect  of  the  products  of  inflammation  and  de- 
composition had  been  absolutely  confirmed,  it  remained  to  be  proved  that 
this  material  could  be  taken  from  the  tissue  into  the  blood,  and  to  be  shown 
how  this  took  place.  For  this  purpose  it  was  injected  into  the  subcuta- 
neous cellular  tissue,  where  it  spread  around  in  the  meshes  of  the  tissue; 
the  effect  as  to  fever  was  the  same  as  when  the  injection  was  made  directly 
into  the  blood:  hence  the  pyrogenous  material  is  absorbed  from  the  cel- 
lular tissue.  Here  there  is  another  observation  to  be  made.  After  a  time, 
at  the  point  where  decomposing  fluid  or  fresh  pus  has  been  injected,  there 
is  severe  and  not  unfrequently  rapidly  progressive  inflammation.  For  in- 
stance, I  injected  half  an  ounce  of  decomposing  fluid  into  the  thigh  of  a 
horse:  in  twenty-four  hours  the  whole  leg  was  swollen,  hot,  and  painful, 
and  the  animal  very  feverish.  I  did  the  same  thing,  with  the  same  result, 
with  fresh  (not  decomposing)  abscess  pus,  in  a  dog.  This  action  of  pus 
and  putrefying  matter  in  exciting  local  inflammation  I  callphlogogenous. 
All  pyrogenous  substances  are  not  at  the  same  time  phlogogenous ;  some 
are  more  so  than  others,  and,  especially  in  the  putrefying  fluids,  it  makes 
a  great  deal  of  difference  whether  the  poisonous  power,  which  we  do  not 
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know  accurately,  is  present  in  greater  or  less  quantities.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  the  pyrogenous  materials  enter  the  blood  through  the  lymph  or 
bloodvessels." l 

Effect  of  Inflammation  on  the  Blood. — The  condition  of  the  blood  in 
inflammation  must  be  profoundly  modified  from  the  state  of  health.  Yet 
little  is  really  known  about  it  beyond  the  fact  that  it  appears  to  be  very 
commonly  more  rich  in  fibrin  than  it  was  before.1  Thus  is  explained  the 
remarkable  appearance  known  as  the  "buffy  coat"  and  "the  cupping" 
of  the  blood.  "  Perhaps  no  point  is  better  established  in  the  pathology 
of  the  blood,"  says  Simon,  "  than  a  connection  between  its  yield  of  fibrin 
and  the  presence  of  acute  inflammation.  In  rheumatic  fever,  in  pneu- 
monia, in  bronchitis,  in  pleurisy,  in  peritonitis,  in  quinsy,  in  erysipelas, 
the  blood's  normal  yield  of  fibrin  has  been  found  doubled,  tripled,  quad- 
rupled, quintupled."  And  in  all  such  conditions  there  is  usually  to  be 
found  the  buffy  coat  (i.  e.,  the  upper  stratum  of  the  clot  is  nearly  or  quite 
destitute  of  color,  consisting  almost  entirely,  or  entirely,  of  fibrin),  and 
it  is  also  "cupped,"  the  upper  surface  being  depressed,  while  the  lower 
strata  of  the  clot  are  somewhat  more  bulky,  so  that  the  whole  clot  is  more 
or  less  conical.  These  appearances  depend  doubtless  in  part  on  the  greater 
fibrin iferousness  of  the  blood,  but  partly  also  on  its  slower  coagulation, 
for  an  appearance  resembling  the  buffy  coat  can  be  produced  in  healthy 
blood  by  retarding  its  coagulation.  The  buffing  and  cupping  of  the  blood 
used  to  be  taken  as  the  chief  indication  of  the  sthenic  character  of  the  in- 
flammation, and  of  the  necessity  of  bleeding;  but  this  error  is  now  quite 
exploded.  It  is  known  that  the  relative  quantity  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  is 
increased  instead  of  diminished  by  bleeding  and  starvation;  and  it  seems 
highly  probable,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  greater  fibriniferousness  of  in- 
flamed blood  is  a  proof  of  its  degeneration  ;  "  that  an  increased  yield  of 
fibrin  portrays  not  perfection,  but  postperfection  of  the  blood;  that  it 
corresponds,  not  to  the  rise,  but  to  the  decline  of  albuminous  material ; 
that  its  relations  are  not  with  repair  but  with  waste  "  (Simon);  and, con- 
sequently, that  all  idea  of  bleeding  or  depletion  in  order  to  diminish  the 
quantity  of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  and  so  to  obviate  the  tendency  to  inflam- 
matory exudation,  and  the  formation  of  new  tissue,  which  the  superficial 
resemblance  between  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  and  the  exuded  lymph  (the 
fibrin  of  inflammation)  suggested  to  the  elder  pathologists,  is  delusive. 
The  more  probable  theory  is  that  the  blood  in  inflammation  is  more 
charged  with  fibrin  because  it  is  less  perfectly  freed  from  the  elements  of 
decomposition.  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Simon's  account  of  the 
u  Blood  in  Inflammation,"  in  the  Si/sL  of  Surg.,  vol.  i,  pp.28,  et  seq. 

The  symptoms  of  traumatic  fever  may  be  thus  briefly  summarized. 
There  is  increased  temperature  at  the  seat  of  the  wound  and  increase  in 
the  heat  of  the  whole  body,  as  proved  by  the  thermometer,  with  chilliness 
and  perhaps  (but  not  usually)  rigors  as  the  heat  rises;  quick,  sharp  pulse, 
furred  tongue,  more  or  less  sleeplessness,  and  the  sleep  which  is  obtained 
is  unrefreshing;  the  urine  is  high-colored,  and  the  amount  of  urea  ex- 
creted is  above  the  normal  standard  and  exceeds  the  quantity  which 
could  be  furnished  by  the  nitrogenous  aliment;  the  bowels  are  often  slug- 
gish, and  the  motions  offensive.  This  fever  ought  to  pass  away  as  the 
local  inflammation  declines,3  and  in  uncomplicated  cases  generally  disap- 

1  Billroth's  Surgical  Pathology,  translated  by  Hackley,  pp.  89,  90. 

*  It  has  been  asserted  al>o  that  the  proportion  of  the  white  to  the  red  corpuscles  is 
increased,  but  this  is  as  yet  unproved. 

3  Mr.  Pick  says  :  "  In  most  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  acme  or  greatest  inten- 
sity of  the  febrile  attack  usually  precedes  some  important  change  in  the  condition  of 
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pears  about  the  seventh  day  ;  but  in  unhealthy  subjects  it  may  continue 
beyond  the  usual  time,  and  then  usually  passes 
into  some  of  the  specific  inflammatory  compli-  Fxo»  4« 

cations,  such  as  er\  sipelns,  phagedena,  or  py- 
aemia, or  may  even  persist  until  it  passes  into 
hectic.  Again,  after  the  complete  subsidence 
of  the  fever  it  may  be  lighted  up  again  by 
some  secondary  complication,  such  as  deep- 
seated  abscess ;  and  to  this  form  the  name  of 
secondary  traumatic  fever  has  been  given ; 
but  the  reader  will,  of  course,  understand  that 
the  word  secondary  is  used  here  in  no  con- 
nection With  the  idea  Of  secondary  deposits.         Thermograph  of  traumatic  fever 

Some  amount  of  traumatic  fever  generally, 
though  by  no  means  always,  occurs  after  grave  operations  and  severe  in* 
juries,  and  its  persistence  beyond  the  usual  period  is  an  evil  omen. 

Beyond  sedulous  attention  to  the  general  state  of  the  patient,  cautious 
inspection  of  the  part  to  see  that  no  discharges  are  confined  in  the  wound, 
and  cleanly  and  skilful  dressing,  1  know  of  no  treatment  for  traumatic 
fever.  The  treatment  of  traumatic  fever  resolves  itself  mainly  into  the 
treatment  of  the  injury  from  which  the  fever  springs.  Its  prophylaxis  is 
a  matter  of  very  grave  importance,  and  this  is  clearlj*  connected  with  the 
question  of  the  best  means  of  avoiding  putrefaction.  If  it  be  true,  as 
Bill  roth's  experiments  prove,  that  decomposing  matter  injected  into  the 
healthy  cellular  tissue  will  produce  fever,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  highly 
probable  that  the  production  of  decomposition  in  inflamed  cellular  tissue 
will  have  the  same  effect.  Everything,  then,  which  tends  to  make  a 
wound  "do  well" — that  is,  which  favors  rapid  union  with  the  least  possi- 
ble amount  of  suppuration,  and  as  perfect  an  immunity  from  putrefaction 
as  possible — will  pro  tan  to  diminish  the  liability  to  traumatic  fever.  It 
is  of  primary  importance,  in  surgical  operations,  so  to  contrive  the  inci- 
sions that  the  parts  may  lie  in  apposition  without  tension  or  discomfort, 
and  that  the  bloody  serum  and  the  products  of  inflammation  which  will 
soon  exude  from  the  cut  surfaces  may  find  a  ready  exit ;  or,  if  this  is 
impossible,  to  provide  an  artificial  exit  for  them  by  means  of  a  drainage- 
tube.  The  position  of  the  patient  or  of  the  limb,  and  all  the  details  of 
careful  and  cleanly  nursing,  are  also  to  be  sedulously  attended  to  \  and 
then  occurs  the  important  question  of  how  to  dress  the  wound. 

Dressing  of  Wounds. — It  certainly  may  seem  strange  that  after,  at  any 
rate,  more  than  a  century  of  careful,  diligent,  and  scientific  observation, 
from  the  days  of  Hunter  to  the  present  time,  surgeons  are  far  further  from 
agreement  as  to  what  is  the  best  plan  for  dressing  a  common  incised 
wound  than  thej*  probably  were  in  the  days  of  Podalirius  and  Machaon, 
when  such  points  were  settled  by  traditional  authority.  Yet  so  it  is. 
One  distinguished  surgeon  (Professor  Lister)  sees  in  the  atmospheric  air 
the  universal  medium  of  contagion,  and  the  vehicle  by  which  all  the  germs 
of  corruption  are  conveyed  to  the  wound.  Another  (Dr.  Humphry) 
teaches  that  wounds  do  best  when  freely  exposed  to  the  air  without  any 
material  of  dressing  whatever.  A  third  (Sir  W.  Fergusson),  alter  per- 
haps a  more  extensive  operative  experience  than  that  of  any  other  sur- 
gical authority  of  his  day,  repudiates  all  special   methods  of  treating 

tho  wound.  In  most  of  the  cases  in  which  the  wound  suppurated,  the  highest  tem- 
perature preceded  the  establishment  of  suppuration  by  about  twelve  hours."— Op.  cit., 
p.  75. 
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wounds,  and  thinks  that  as  a  general  rule  they  do  better  with  water  dress- 
ing than  with  any  other  application.  I  have  no  claim  to  dogmatize  Ml  i 
question  on  which  such  eminent  surgeons  differ,  hut  there  is  one  point  of 
extreme  importance  on  which  i  think  all  won  hi  be  agreed,  L  e.,  that  scru- 
pulous care  in  the  dressing  of  a  wound,  to  see  that  all  the  materials  used 
I  lean,  and  that  no  accidental  impurity  can  afterwards  find  access  to 
it,  will  go  far  to  insure  its  safe  and  rapid  union.  When  we  get  beyond 
this,  and  inquire  into  the  value  of  special  plans,  we  are  met  by  the  dilli- 
culty  that  in  carefully  managed  hospitals  (by  which  I  mean  not  only 
hospitals  where  all  sanitary  details  are  properly  cared  for,  but  also  where 
the  surgeons,  house  -surgeons,  and  dressers  arc  careful  to  dress  all  wounds 
themselves,  and  to  avoid  everything  that  could  even  produce  any  risk  of 
contamination)  almost  all  plans  «>i  dressing  wounds  will  succeed  so  often 
that  it  is  hard  to  classify  the  exceptions  for  tin  «  of  comparison, 

while,  under  the  opposite  conditions,  all  plans  will  equally  fail.  Allowing 
for  this,  1  eannol  but  express  my  own  strong  conviction  of  the  value  of 
the  method  of  dressing  wounds  which  Mr.  Lister  has  introduced.  1  have 
frequently  usee  rtui  tied  by  thermoinetne  and  other  observation^  and 
pointed  out  to  others,  the  perfect  iinm unity  from  traunintic  fever  which 
in  some  cases  follows  even  the  gravest  injuries  or  operations  thus  treated;1 
and  although  I  quite  admit  that  a  similar  immunity  follows  after  other 
methods  of  dressing,  yet  I  think  it  is  more  common  after  that  which  is 
called  "the  antiseptic  system"  than  any  other,2  and  on  that  account  I 
advocate  the  use  of  that  system,  as  well  as  on  account  of  its  utility  in 
hospital  practice,  as  necessitating  the  dressing  of  important  cases  by  the 
surgeons  or  house-surgeons  themselves,  and  almost  excluding  the  possi- 
bility of  any  subsequent  inoculation. 

Professor  Lister's  directions  for  this  dressing  may  he  summarized  as 
follows:  The  principles  of  the  method  are:  (1)  to  destroy  any  genua  of 
putrefaction  which  may  have  been  accidentally  implanted  in  the  wound 
before  it  is  dressed,  or  to  guard  against  any  such  implantation  :  (2)  never 
to  allow  the  access  of  air  to  the  wound  except  filtered  through  the  anti- 
septic ;  and  (8)  to  provide  for  the  drainage  of  decomposable  fluids  from 
the  wound  without  admitting  the  entrance  to  it  of  un filtered  air. 

I.  In  cases  which  are  not  seen  till  some  time  after  the  injury  the  first 
indication  is  fu  Hi  I  led  by  washing  out  the  wound  freely  with  a  lotion  of 
carbolic  acid — -1  part  in  401— and  in  an  operation  either  by  performing 


1  An  instance  which  much  struck  me  whs  lbs  fallowing:   A  man  whs  Admitted 
lioppit«l  with  n  uott  formidable  compound  fracture  of  the  leg     I  thought  it  m 

sary  to  Ntaet  more  tlinri  two  Inches  of  both  bones,  in  order  to  avoid  ampul  itl  >D,  and 
was  greatly  blamed  by  h  senior  colleague  for  not  choosing  the  latter  niter  native. 
The  wound  wus  drmad  According  to  Lisiers  method,  I  naked  the  boufe-aurgcun  to 
construct  for  me  a  Ihomograpfa  of  traumatic  fever  from  ibis  case,  wanting  it  for  a 
lector  a.  But  the  most  careful  morning  and  evening  observations  failed  to  detect  the 
least  rise  of  temperature,  nor  were  there  any  other  symptoms.  The  wound  healed 
kindly  and  rapidly,  and  the  man  wrs  discharged  with  a  perfectly  sound  and  strong 
Ibooirfl  shortened  limb. 

a  The  opinion,  if  true,  does  not  of  necessity  involve  any  adhesion  to  the  4*germ 
theory"  of  dfewfte,  nor  to  the  doctrine*  ns  to  the  presence  or  such  germs  in  the  atmos- 
phere under  ordinary  circumstances*  A*  fur  ai  I  iim  competent  to  form  an  opinion 
on  such  mutters  the  opponents  of  these  theoretical  doctrines  seem  to  me  hilhen 
have  hud  the  best  of  tlie  controversy  lint  however  putrefaction  is  produced,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  carbolic  acid,  amongst  other  substances,  stops  it.  Nor  do  1 
think  there  will  be  much  doubt  in  the  mind  of  uny  surgeon  who  will  give  u  really 
patient  tmd  extensive  trial  to  the  use  of  tin*  und  potsfbty  other  antiseptic  substances 
as  dressings,  of  the  great  utility  of  the  plan,  especially  in  hospital  warda,  where 
nnmermis  wounds  are  BomatiaUM  collected  together. 

3  If  the  putrefaction  has  attained  a  considerable  height   it  is  best  to  sponge  the 
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tbe  operation  in  a  cloud  made  by  pulverizing  this  lotion  in  a  spray  pro- 
ducer, or  by  washing  the  wound  out  with  it  freely  as  soon  as  the  operation 
is  over ;  and  it  is  a  useful  additional  precaution  to  wash  the  part  to  be 
operated  on,  the  hands,  and  the  instruments  in  the  same  lotion,  and  to 
carbolize  any  oil  used  for  saws  or  other  purposes. 

2.  The  second  indication  is  accomplished  by  wrapping  the  wound  up 
in  a  medium  saturated  with  carbolic  acid,  and  providing  that  this  medium 
shall  extend  far  enough  on  all  sides  of  the  wound  to  obviate  the  access 
of  any  air  which  has  not  been  thoroughly  filtered  through  the  disinfectant. 
The  medium  now  generally  used  is  "  antiseptic  gauze" — a  light  cotton 
cloth  of  open  texture,  impregnated  with  a  mixture  of  carbolic  acid,  resin, 
and  paraffin,  in  which  the  resin  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  the  acid,  while  the 
paraffin  is  added  to  prevent  inconvenient  adhesiveness.1  Six  or  eight 
layers  of  this  are  wrapped  about  the  wound,  and  these  are  covered  with  a 
light  mackintosh  cloth,  which  surrounds  and  overlaps  the  whole,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  discharge  from  saturating  the  gauze,  and  so  bringing  about 
a  direct  communication  with  the  outer  air.  The  mackintosh  compels  the 
discharge  to  travel  through  the  whole  of  the  antiseptic  atmosphere,  and 
thus  insures  tbe  disinfection  of  the  air  which  comes  along  its  track.  In 
other  cases  it  may  be  more  convenient  to  wrap  the  part  in  lint  saturated 
with  carbolized  oil,  supported  by  the  carbolic  lac-plaster.  In  order  to 
avoid  tbe  irritating  action  which  the  stronger  solutions  of  carbolic  acid 
exert  on  tbe  raw  edges  of  the  wound,  it  is  well  to  protect  them  with  oiled 
silk  dipped  in  a  weak  solution  of  the  acid,  or  with  a  peculiar  preparation 
of  oiled  silk  termed ."  the  protective,"  which  is  dipped  in  the  weak  lotion 
1  :  40.  The  object  is  to  defend  the  wound  and  at  the  same  time  to  guard 
against  the  implantation  of  fresh  germs  of  putrefaction.  In  changing 
the  dressings  the  most  convenient  plan  and  the  surest  is  to  surround  the 
whole  with  the  carbolized  spray.  If  this  is  not  at  hand,  a  thin  rag  steeped 
in  carbolic  lotion — "antiseptic  veil,"  as  it  is  called — must  be  slipped  over 
the  wound  as  the  dressings  are  removed  ;  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  expose, 
examine,  or  otherwise  manipulate  any  part,  it  must  be  irrigated  during 
the  whole  time  with  the  same  lotion  dropped  from  a  syringe.  The  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  putrefaction  is  judged  of  partly  by  the  odor,  partly 
by  the  color  of  the  "  protective,"  which  turns  from  a  light-green  to  a  black 
by  contact  with  putrefying  matters. 

3.  Drainage  of  putrefiable  matters  is  secured  by  insertion  into  the 
wound,  in  any  convenient  part  or  parts,  of  a  drainage-tube,  or  a  piece  of 
lint,  rendered  antiseptic  by  immersion  in  carbolized  oil,  which  must  not 
project  beyond  the  antiseptic  dressing  any  more  than  the  protective  must, 
otherwise  they  would  serve  to  conduct  the  undiluted  atmosphere  to  the 
wound ;  and  any  collections  of  matter  must  be  opened  under  the  spray 
or  the  antiseptic  veil,  while  all  putrefying  sinuses  must  be  freely  injected 
with  the  antiseptic  lotion. 

In  this  method  of  dressing  the  vessels  must,  of  course,  be  secured  with 
the  carbolized  catgut,  as  described  in  the  chapter  on  Haemorrhage.  Some 
operators  also  use  this  gut  for  the  sutures,  but  I  think  metal  superior,  as 
being  perfectly  free  from  any  liability  to  putrefaction,  and  able  to  hold 
for  an  unlimited  time.     I  often  leave  the  sutures  in  place  for  a  fortnight 

whole  surface  thoroughly  with  a  lotion  of  chloride  of  zinc,  20-40  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  water,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Campbell  De  Morgan. 

1  The  gauze  is  generally  supplied  ready  made,  as  is  also  the  antiseptic  lac-plaster, 
the  protective  oiled  silk,  and  the  catgut  ligature;  but  those  who  are  at  a  distance 
from  tbe  instrument-makers  will  find  all  necessary  directions  in  Professor  Lister's 
article  in  System  of  Surgery,  vol.  v,  pp.  621  et  seq.,  2d  ed. 
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or  more,  while  the  carbolized  gut  will  become  so  far  melted  hi  four  or  five 
dnyn  as  to  break  with  the  freight  of  the  fln|>.  If  strapping  be  wanted  in 
dressing  llie  wound,  it  should  be  dipped  in  a  hot  solution  of  carbolic  acidT 
to  render  it  antiseptic  before  it  is  applied,  or  at  any  rate  passed  ibrough 
an  atmosphere  of  carbolic  acid. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  carbolized  dressing*  is  doubtless  the  irritstt- 
inj4  property  of  the  acid,  and  this  will  generally  necessitate  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  method  after  the  first  three  or  lour  weeks.  If  the  carbolic 
acid  be  employed  longer,  and  the  part  still  wrapped  up  in  macintosh,  it 
seems  thai  the  heat  so  generated  and  the  irritating  quality  of  the  acid 
will  keep  np  too  much  art  ion  and  prevent  union,  whieh  will  then  go  on 
rapidly  if  common  water-dressing  be  substituted.  But  by  that  lime  even 
the  largest  and  deepest  wounds  have  usually  become  nearly  siipei  ticiaL' 

1  have  thought  it.  right  to  bestow  so  ninch  space  upon  this  method  of 
dressing  wounds  partly  from  its  success  in  my  own  and  others*  hands,1 
and  partly  as  it  illustrates  most  of  the  general  principles  which  in  England 
are  admitted  as  governing  this  port  of  surgery.  These  general  principles 
are,  to  place  the  edges  Of  wounds  in  accurate  and  easy  contact,  with  no 
strain  on  the  parts  composing  the  Haps  and  no  undue  pressure  on  those 
in  the  neighborhood  ;  to  provide  adequate  exit  in  a  dependent  situation 
for  t  he  products  of  inflammation  ;  to  give  as  much  support  to  the  parts 
as  will  nssiM  m  maintaining  them  in  apposition;  and,  finally,  to  pi. 
them  from  the  air.  The  latter  indication,  however,  as  I  have  stated  at* 
is  not  universal hj  admitted.  In  some  foreign  countries  wounds  are 
tematically  dressed  so  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  primary  union,  the 
cavity  being  st  idled  with  char  pic  until  suppuration  has  set  in  ;  but  this 
seems  to  us  to  involve  a  needless  aggravation  of  the  traumatic  fever,  a 
needless  length  of  the  healing  process,  an  additional  risk  of  unheal! h\ 
action  in  the  wound,  and  a  less  healthy  cieatrix.  There  are  wounds, 
however,  such  as  the  deep  and  huge  cavities  left  after  excision  of  a  largo 
joint  or  bone,  or  the  cavity  produced  by  trephining  or  gouging  inflamed 
bone,  in  winch  it  would  be  useless  to  seek  primary  union,  and  in  which, 
if  the  skin  be  closely  unilcd  over  the  whole  cavity,  it  might  adhere  suffi- 
ciently to  obstruct  the  exit  of  the  pus  whieh  must  ultimately  form.  The 
best  plan  in  such  cases  is  to  stuff  the  Cavity  with  a  long,  broad  piece  of 
ilry  lint,  leaving  the  end  of  it  to  project  from  the  wound,  which  is  left 
ununited  in  any  convenient  situation  for  that  purpose,  the  rest  being 
closed.  The  i]vy  but  absorbs  any  blood  or  other  Ibiid  which  may  I 
from  the  surfaces,  and  can  he  gently  drawn  out  after  twenl  \  iWm  or  thirty- 
six  hours,  leaving  the  flaps  clean  and  free  from  clot,  and  allowing  a  sulh- 
eieut  exit  for  the  discharge  whieh  must  ensue. 

Irrigation  of  Wounds A   very  comfortable  way  of  dressing  almost 

any  kind  of  wound  is  by  irrigation^  either  with  pure  wjiter  or  with  car- 
bolic lotion,  or  with  some  perfumed  water.    The  fluid  may  be  either  warm 

1  Profeuor  Editor  fan  recently  recommended  another  umi*i-ptie.  drawing — lint 
gaturiitcd  with  boracic  acid — us  pqnallv  efficient  and  less  irritating*  {  Limn  l  May  l> 
1876).  Mv  own  very  limited  experienee  of  this  pubstunee  doe»  nut  fond  me  m  think 
that  ii  will  I'AtT  luperwdtt  the  enrboltacd  dreeting!;  nad  I  may  e»y  de  Fame  ol 
evlie  acid  (see  Moore,  in  Sl  George's  Ilu^iul  Reports,  vol.  viif  and  [he  Lufttduti  Med. 
rd,  Mmv  Stetb,  187*). 

1  Gorman  teetimoafaa  to  the  value  of  LirtrVa  principle*  are  found  recorded  by 
Rcvhcriii  Lan^   Airlriv  ,  vol.  xvii(and  by  V"lkm»nn  — tieilragcsur  CMnirggi**,  187o, 

1  believe  the  ne-lhod  i-^  m  Ism  r\\> .-re-- 1" .■  i ] i v  i\-rd  in  Italy.  In  Franco  ili«  substance 
whieh  Prnfawnr  Lifter  cblefly  employ*  wms  tir.n  introduced  into  practice  under  the 
mono  of  M  phenic  arid/'  but  1  tun  not  aware  thul  the  authentic  method  itself  lies  had 
any  fair  trial  there. 
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or  cold.  It  is  suspended  in  ft  Florence  flask  from  the  bed-cradle,  and  a 
skein  of  lamp-wick  cotton  hanging  out  of  the  flask  allows  it  to  drip  over 
the  wound.  By  regulating  the  size  of  the  wick  the  supply  of  fluid  can 
be  almost  exactly  proportioned  to  the  evaporation,  and  a  gutter  made 
in  a  macintosh  sheet  laid  under  the  wound  will  convey  away  any  super- 
fluity. 

It  would  be  endless  if  I  were  to  endeavor  to  discuss  all  the  details  of 
dressing  wounds,  as  to  every  one  of  which  the  widest  difference  of  opinion 
prevails,  even  among  surgeons  of  the  same  school.  But  a  few  words  on 
some  of  the  chief  points  may  be  useful.  Thus  with  regard  to  sutures. 
Some  surgeon 8  insist  on  the  supposed  necessity  for  withdrawing  them 
very  early  after  the  operation  ;  others,  of  whom  I  am  one,  believe  that  if 
an  adequate  exit  has  been  provided  from  the  fir *t  for  the  discharges  (for 
which  purpose  a  drainage  tube,  laid  in  the  wound  during  the  operation, 
is  very  convenient)  the  sutures  can  hardly  be  retained  too  long — they 
keep  the  parte  in  easy  contact,  and  obviate  the  necessity  for  the  constant 
reapplication  of  strapping,  which  is  in  general  very  painful  and  irritating 
to  the  patient,  especially  to  children.  1  have  often  treated  cases  of  ampu- 
tation to  the  end  without  removing  the  sutures  till  the  patient  left  the 
hospital ;  and  the  stumps  so  formed  have  generally  been  the  most  satis- 
factory. This,  of  course,  docs  not  apply  to  wounds  of  the  face,  or  any 
other  part  where  the  marks  of  the  suture  would  be  objectionable.  Again, 
with  respect  to  the  material  and  kind  of  the  suture.  The  silver  sutures 
are  now  in  universal  use,  and  are  incontestably  superior  to  any  other,  if 
they  are  to  be  allowed  to  remain  long  in ;  but  if  the  sutures  are  to  be  re- 
moved soon  after  the  operation,  silk  is  better,  since  it  can  be  removed 
without  any  pain  or  difficulty,  whereas  the  withdrawal  of  a  metal  suture, 
whatever  care  be  used,  must  as  a  general  rule  give  a  little  pain.  That 
pain,  however,  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  carefully  straightening 
the  suture  after  it  is  cut,  and  flattening  down  the  cut  end  with  forceps 
before  drawing  it  out.  Catgut  sutures  are  very  convenient,  and  need  no 
withdrawal,  since  their  buried  part  melts  away,  and  then  tlie  suture  drops 
off  of  itself;  but  for  the  same  reason  they  are  of  no  use  after  the  first  few 
days.  Many  surgeons  use  the  continuous  suture;  and  it  answers  very 
well  if  the  stitches  are  only  to  be  retained  a  few  days,  in  which  case  it  is 
perhaps  best  made  of  the  carbolized  catgut.  The  objection  to  it  is  that 
it  is  difficult  to  cut  out  a  portion  of  it,  if  necessary  for  relief  of  tension  or 
exit  of  discharge,  without  loosening  the  whole  suture;  its  advantage  is 
the  accurate  apposition  which  it  insures. 

Strapping. — Other  means  for  keeping  the  edges  of  a  wound  in  apposi- 
tion are  bandages,  strapping,  and  compresses.  Strapping  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  many  cases  where  the  sutures  have  been  removed  or  the 
weight  of  the  flaps  is  so  dragging  upon  them  as  to  make  it  desirable  to 
assist  them  by  taking  off  the  strain ;  and  for  small  wounds  which  can  be 
kept  in  exact  apposition  strapping  is  more  useful  than  sutures.  In  such 
cases  the  straps  should  be  very  rarely  disturbed — only  when  it  is  plainly 
required.  So,  also,  when  strapping  is  used  to  produce  pressure  in  order 
to  restrain  haemorrhage,  the  longer  it  is  left  on  the  better,  provided  no 
oedema  of  the  lower  part  of  the  limb  is  present,  and  the  bleeding  is  effec- 
tually commanded.  But  in  large  wounds,  such  as  those  of  amputation, 
I  cannot  say  that  I  am  myself  very  fond  of  strapping,  though  I  am  aware 
that  some  very  good  surgeons  use  it  from  the  first  to  the  total  exclusion 
of  sutures.  The  chief  reason  why  I  prefer  the  latter  as  a  means  of  keeping 
the  edges  together  is,  that  the  wound  thus  requires  hardly  any  dressing, 
and  frequentl}*  need  never  itself  be  touched ;  while  strapping  gets  so  soon 
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disturbed  by  the  discharges  that  it  must  be  renewed  at  very  short  inter- 
vals, a  proceeding  involving  no  little  pain  in  an  inflamed  stump. 

Bandages  are  often  of  very  great  service  in  obviating  the  spasms  which 
are  so  painful  in  large  wounds,  such  as  those  of  amputation.  The  sup- 
port of  a  splint  and  bandage  lightly  and  evenly  applied  seems  to  me  a 
great  comfort  after  an  amputation,  and  in  a  severe  wound  on  the  thigh 
or  into  the  knee  I  think  it  a  very  good  plan  to  bandage  the  whole  limb 
evenly  from  the  toes.  Again,  bandages  are  very  often  used  to  prevent 
the  retraction  of  the  flaps  which  sometimes  ensues  after  amputation, 
though  this  end  is  perhaps  better  secured  by  a  loop  of  strapping  well 
secured  to  the  stump  and  acted  on  by  a  weight.  Compresses  are  some- 
times necessary,  and  especially  in  wounds  which  are  the  seat  of  venous 
bleeding,  or  bleeding  from  a  number  of  minute  vessels.  They  should  be 
carefully  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  wound,  the  first  compress  (made  of 
about  four  folds  of  lint)  exactly  covering  the  part  on  which  pressure  is 
to  be  made  and  no  more.  This  is  supported  by  another  a  little  larger, 
and  a  third  of  still  larger  size,  is  laid  on  the  top,  and  the  whole  secured 
in  its  place  by  long  strips  of  strapping  crossed  over  the  compress,  star- 
wise,  and  a  firm  bandage  over  all. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  COMPLICATIONS  OF  WOUNDS  AND  INJURIES— ABSCESS— SIN  U8 
AND  FISTULA— PYAEMIA— HECTIC— ERY8IPELA8-GANGRENE— 
TETANUS— DELIRIUM  TREMENS. 

Abscess, — We  must  now  consider  the  complications  which  interfere 
with  the  regularity  of  the  healing  process,  and  the  specific  diseases 
which,  taking  their  rise  in  unhealthy  inflammation  or  disturbed  innerva- 
tion excited  by  the  injury,  affect  the  whole  system,  and  too  often  render 
what  at  first  seemed  a  trivial  accident  very  serious  or  even  fatal.  All  of 
these  complications  also  originate  spontaneously  from  diseases  of  all 
sorts;  but  they  are  most  conveniently  studied  in  relation  to  wounds. 
We  will  begin  with  abscess,  a  frequent  concomitant  of  all  kinds  of  inju- 
ries and  an  equally  frequent  idiopathic  affection. 

An  abscess  is  defined  as  a  collection  of  pus  inclosed  in  a  cavity.  This 
cavity  is  formed  by  the  parts  around  (usually  the  cellular  tissue),  con- 
densed by  inflammation,1  and  lined  by  a  layer  of  flocculent  lymph,  which 
has  received  the  name  of  the  "pj*ogenic  membrane" — a  name  which  is  so 
far  appropriate  that  the  layer  is  chiefly  formed  bjf  the  aggregation  of  the 


1  By  '•  condensed  "  I  mean  matted  together  and  thickened.  The  consistence  of 
thei»o  matted  and  thickened  tissues  varies,  chiefly  according  to  the  acuteness  of  the 
inflammation.  In  acute  abscess  the  parts  are  softened  and  lacerable;  in  chronic 
abscess,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  hardened. 
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inflammatory  leucocytes  which  are  breaking  down  into  pus,  and  there- 
fore is  the  part  from  which  the  pus  proceeds. 

In  studying  abscess  we  must  speak  briefly  of  the  contents  of  the  cav- 
ity, of  its  mode  of  progress,  of  the  kinds  of  abscess,  their  symptoms  and 
treatment. 

Kinds  of  Pus. — The  contents  of  the  abscess  cavity  is  pus,  or  "matter," 
the  nature  of  which  has  already  been  spoken  of.  Healthy  pus  is  a  creamy, 
inodorous,  yellow,  homogeneous,  alkaline  fluid.  This  was  called  by  the 
old  authors  pus  laudabile.  When  mixed  with  blood,  as  it  often  is  in  acute 
abscess,  it  is  called  sanious ;  when  it  has  putrefied  from  acute  inflamma- 
tion or  from  gangrene  of  the  parts  in  which  it  is  formed,  it  is  termed 
offensive  or  putrid;  when  mixed  with  flakes  of  solid  matter,  curdy  or 
flaky;  and  when  those  flakes  are  believed  to  be  fragments  of  crude 
tubercle,  strumous;  when  excessively  thin,  as  in  chronic  abscess,  serous 
or  watery;  when  thin  and  acrid,  so  as  to  irritate  the  skin  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, ichorous.  Finally,  in  rare  cases,  pus  presents  various  colors — 
blue,  green,  or  black.1 

Abscess  Cavity.  —The  cavity  consists  internally  of  the  layer  of  pus  and 
lymph  called  the  pyogenic  membrane  (which  is  more  distinct  in  chronic 
abscess  of  bone  than  in  any  other  kind),  immediately  external  to  which 
is  tissue  degenerated  by  inflammation,  and  containing  a  large  number  of 
dilated  vessels,  then  oederaatous  cellular  and  other  tissues  gradually  fading 
away  into  healthy  parts.  The  enlargement  of  the  vessels  around  the 
abscess  is  often  so  great  as  to  give  rise  to  pulsation  obvious  to  the  eye  as 
well  as  perceptible  to  the  patient.  As  the  surrounding  tissues  soften  and 
break  down,  the  abscess  cavity  extends;  and  this  usually  occurs  more 
towards  the  nearest  surface  than  in  other  directions,  until  the  tissues 
over  the  pus  become  so  much  thinned  that  it  projects  and  its  color  can 
be  seen,  when  the  abscess  is  said  to  point,  and  this  immediately  precedes 
its  bursting. 

Kinds  of  Abscess. — The  kinds  of  abscess  are  acute  and  chronic,  or 
cold,  to  which  French  authors  add  abscesses  by  congestion.  The  latter 
are  such  as  are  in  contact  with  a  diseased  surface  of  bone,  from  which 
their  matter  is  furnished,  as  is  the  case  in  spinal  abscess. 

The  most  common  are  the  acute  abscesses  which  depend  on  some 
definite  irritation  giving  rise  to  inflammation.  They  advance  rapidly, 
with  pain,  and,  if  large,  with  constitutional  symptoms.  A  large  abscess 
is  usually  preceded  by  rigors,  and  probably  accompanied  by  perceptible 
fever.  The  parts  around  are  swollen,  hot,  and  painful,  often  very  tense 
and  pulsating;  the  pus  is  generally  healthy,  or  sanious.  A  cold  abscess 
advances  very  slowly  and  gradually  to  a  large  size,  with  no  fever,  and 
generally  little  or  no  pain  ;  the  parts  around  are  somewhat  thickened  and 
hardened  by  inflammatory  effusion  and  chronic  organization,  but  other- 
wise hardly  altered,  except  by  mere  distension  ;  the  pus  is  usually  watery 
or  curdy. 

Diagnostic  Signs. — The  diagnosis  of  abscess  has  to  be  made  from  mere 
inflammation  with  oedema,  from  soft,  solid  tumors  (such  as  soft  cancers), 
from  cystic  tumors,  and  from  extravasations  of  blood.3  The  first  point 
in  the  diagnosis  of  abscess  is  to  become  perfectly  familiar  with  the  sensa- 
tion of  fluctuation.  The  particles  of  fluid  in  a  cavity,  if  not  too  tightly 
bound  down  by  its  walls,  are  displaced  in  any  direction  by  the  slightest 

1  See  System  of  Surgery,  vol.  i,  p.  119,  2d  ed. 

•  Abscesses  may  also  be  confounded  with  aneurism  ;  but  this  will  be  treated  of 
with  the  latter  subject. 
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force,  and  immediately  return  again  to  their 


former  position.     Thus,  if 
il  abdomen  while 


other 

part  of  the  belly  is  tapped  gently  with  the  other  hand  or  another  finsrer, 
the  wave  of  fluid  will  he  plainly  felt  to  impinge  on  the  hand  or  finger  which 
is  at  rest;  or  if  the  thumb  be  sharply  pressed  down  on  a  small  deep- 
seated  collection  of  fluid,  the  fluid  yields  and  will  be  felt  to  snrize  up 
again  against  the  thumb.  The  perception  of  fluctuation,  in  either  of 
these  ways,  distinguishes  a  limited  collection  of  fluid  like  an  abscess  from 
the  indefinite  soilness  of  fluid  diffused  in  the  meshes  of  the  tissues  and 
also  from  solid  tumors;  and  the  history  of  the  rase,  with  the  presence  of 
inflammation  in  its  neigh  I  tor  hood,  will  distinguish  an  abscess  from  a  cyst 
or  a  collection  of  cxtravasated  blood ;  but  in  case  of  doubt  the  grooved 
needle,  exploring  trocar,  or  IHcukfoy's  aspirator  will  settle  the  question. 
The  fallacies  in  detecting  fluctuation  are  numerous.  There  may  be  fluid, 
but  it  may  he  so  tightly  hound  down  that  its  displacement  is  hnper- 
eeplible.  This  is  very  common  in  small  tense  cysts  and  in  hydrocele,  ton 
so  in  abscess,  except  in  thecal  and  peri  ureal  abscesses.  There  may  he 
fluid,  and  in  considerable  quantity,  permeating  the  tissues  so  extensively 
as  to  give  the  sensation  of  fluctuation,  though  there  is  no  can!  v.  Thus 
inflamed  soft  parts  are  sometimes  incised,  under  I  he  impression  that 
there  is  an  abscess,  when  it  turns  out  to  be  only  inflammatory  cede  ma. 
This  argues,  to  that  extent,  a  deficiency  in  the  tactu*  erudituH  on  the 
part  of  the  surgeon,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  even  with  the  most  experi- 
enced. A  still  greater  difficulty  is  to  distinguish  the  sensation  of  deep- 
seated  fluid  from  that  of  a  soil  tumor,  such  as  a  rsipidlv  growing  cancer; 
in  fact,  it  is  hardly  possible,  SO  permeated  with  fluid  is  the  texture  of 
such  tumors.      Here,  again,  exploration  is  essential. 

Treatment  of  Ab#ces*. — The  diagnosis  of  abscess  having  been  made, 
the  question  occurs  of  opening  it.  As  a  general  rule  all  abscesses  are 
better  opened  at  once,  except  large  abscesses  by  congestion,  ami  those 
which  are  very  deeply  sealed.  The  former  are  less  likely  to  inflame  if 
left  to  burst,  and  the  latter  will  require  less  extensive  incision  if  allowed 
to  ootne  nearer  to  the  surface.  In  parts  also  where  deformity  is  espe- 
cially to  be  avoided,  as  in  the  neck,  it  may  be  better  lo  wail  until  a  mere 
puncture  will  suffice,  and  till  the  surgeon  can  see  exactly  which  is  the 
most  depending  part  of  the  fluid. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  abscess  knife.  One  of  the  best  is 
that  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Syme,  a  tickle-shaped  blade,  which  is 
plunged  into  the  abscess  and  cutting  rapidly  outwards  makes  a  sufficient 
incision  with  very  little  pain.  A  small  knife,  which  is  called  Pnlluck's 
knife,  at  St.  fieorge%  but  has  different  names  with  different  iustrnment- 
rnakecs,  is  very  useful,  as  it  makes  hardly  a  larger  puncture  than  an  ex- 
ploring needle*  and  so  can  be  withdrawn,  if  there  be  no  pus,  without 
doing  any  damage,  yet  is  strong  enough  to  open  any  ordinary  abscess. 
In  many  situations  (e. <j.,  the  neck)  abscesses  may  he  very  usefully  opened 
by  means  of  a  seton.  A  stout  thread  is  driven  through  the  abscess,  and 
kept  in  till  the  pun et tire  is  permanently  established,  and  thus  the  abs 
is  drained  otf  with  very  little  mark.  A  fine  drainage-tube  is  still  more 
convenient  for  the  same  purpose.  Some  deepseated  abscesses  (as  those 
in  the  liver)  are  still  occasionally  opened  by  destroying  the  tissues  over 
them  with  caustic  potash,  though  this  plan  is  nearly  antiquated.  A  very 
useful  method  of  opening  large  abscesses  is  under  carbolic  acid.  A  v*>il 
or  thin  rag  steeped  in  the  ordinary  carbolic  lotion  (1  part  in  40)  is  laid 
over  the  part,  the  knife  is  passed  under  this  veil,  and  as  the  incision  is 
made  the  veil  is  smoothed  down  over  it,  so  that  no  air  enters.     The  pus 
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is  allowed  to  ooze  out  through  this  veil,  and  in  about  an  hour,  when  the 
discharge  has  pretty  well  ceased,  the  wound  is  dressed  after  the  ordinary 
antiseptic  method. 

When  the  atacess  is  very  deeply  seated  or  lies  in  the  neighborhood  of 
important  structures,  as  in  the  neck,  a  very  safe  and  valuable  method  is 

Fig.  5.  Fig.  6. 


M8pmV  abMem  knife.  "  Paget'*'*  or  "  Pollock's "  abaceu  knife. 

that  which  is  especially  recommended  by  Mr.  Hilton1  of  laying  aside  the 
knife  after  the  superficial  parts  have  been  freely  incised  and  breaking 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  with  the  end  of  a  director.  A  pair  of  for- 
ceps can  then  be  inserted  into  the  small  hole  so  made,  and  by  opening 
the  blades  the  orifice  may  be  enlarged  as  far  as  needful. 

Inflammation  of  (he  cavity  of  a  large  abscess  after  incision  is  attended 
with  verjr  grave  symptoms — rigors,  fever,  oedema  of  the  parts,  and  putre- 
faction of  the  matter.  The  wound  must  now  be  freely  enlarged,  and  the 
cavity  washed  out  constantly  with  some  antiseptic,  while  the  patient's 
strength  is  supported  with  stimulants  and  tonics,  and  opium  used  as  may 
be  indicated. 

Haemorrhage  from  Wall  of  Abscess. — Another  matter  which  should  be 
noticed  in  connection  with  abscess  is,  that  when  opened  the  sides  of  the 
cavity  begin  to  granulate  freely  ;  and  often  if  the  opening  is  not  free 
enough,  the  granulations  will  become  congested  and  a  continuous  oozing 
of  blood  {hmmorrhagie  en  nappe,  as  the  French  term  it)  will  take  place. 
Styptics,  pressure,  etc..  are  constantly  used  in  such  cases,  and  aggravate 
the  mischief.  If  the  cavity  be  laid  freely  open  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  if  need  be  by  a  crucial  incision,  the  admission  of  the  air  to  the  gran- 
ulations will  at  once  suppress  the  bleeding. 

Disappearance  of  Abscesses. — Finally,  it  should  be  added  that  ab- 
scesses sometimes  entirely  disappear  without  bursting.  If  an  opportunity 
offers  for  examining  the  part  after  this  has  taken  place,  a  caseous,  semi- 
solid substance  called  "adipocere"  is  found  occupying  the  diminished 
cavity  and  surrounded  by  traces  of  the  wall  of  the  abscess.  Ultimately 
even  this  may  disappear,  and  there  may  be  left  either  a  little  chalky  mass 
or  nothing  but  a  confused  induration  of  the  tissues. 

Residual  Abscess — In  the  remains  of  old  dried-np  abscesses,  or  in 
other  residues  of  inflammation  which  has  never  advanced  to  suppuration, 

1  See  Paget,  Clinical  Lectures  and  Essay*,  p.  833. 
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abscess  is  very  likely  to  occur  a  considerable  time  after  apparent  n 
ery.  Sir  J.  Paget  has  called  especial  attention  to  these  u  residual  ab- 
scesses n  in  a  work  lately  published.1  They  are  most  common  after  spinal 
abscesses,  and  are  also  common  after  abscesses  connected  with  fliioitfced 
joints,  but  they  occur  in  any  part  which  remains  altered  and  degenerated 
in  texture- — wln  the  thickenings,  adhesions,  or  other  lowly  organized 
products  of  inflammation  long  past/*  The  prognosis  of  these  abscesses 
is,  as  a  rule,  better  than  that  of  the  original  disease  on  which  they  super- 
vene. They  are  best  opened  at  once,  and  their  occasional  occurrence  in 
the  residues  of  abscesses  which  have  dried  up  without  opening  forms  no 
valid  objection  to  the  practice  of  abstaining  as  long  as  possible  from 
incising  spinal  or  articular  abscesses,  since  it  is,  after  all,  only  in  a  small 
proportion  of  such  cases  that  residual  abscesses  are  noticed. 

Very  commonly  after  it  has  burst  the  abscess  remains  open,  but  its 
cavity  narrows  into  what  is  called  a  "sinus  "  or  fistula. 

Sinus  and  Fistula. — These  two  terms  are  sometimes  used  as  synony- 
mous, meaning  a  long  channel  like  that  of  a  pipe  running  through  the 
soft  or  hard  parts,  but  at  other  times  some  differences  are  made  in  the 
use  of  the  words.  Speaking  generally,  three  kinds  of  sinus  or  fistula  are 
described,  viz.:  1,  Long  DSJTOW  suppurating  canals  (c. </.,  fistula  in  alio, 
mammary  sinus);  2.  Canals  giving  unnatural  exit  to  sccreti>»ns  (/'.</., 
gastric  fistula,  biliary  fistula);  and  ft,  Unnatural  apertures  of  communi- 
cation between  mucous  canals  or  cavities  (e.  p.,  vesicovaginal  fistula). 
"If  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the  terms,  JtMukk  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  second  and  third  of  the  aboveiiamed  three  forms  of  disease, 
and  to  those  examples  of  the  first  form  in  which  the  suppurating  canal 
has  two  openings  j  and  rimu  should  be  applied  exclusively  to  those  of 
the  first  form  in  which  the  canal  has  but  one  opening."  (Paget.)  The 
special  forms  of  fistula  will  be  considered,  so  far  as  they  are  the  subjects 
of  surgical  treatment,  in  subsequent  chapters,  as  fistula  in  auo  with  Dis- 
eases of  the  Rectum,  vesico* vaginal  fistula  with  Diseases  of  the  Female 
Generative  Organs.  We  need  only  here  occupy  ourselves  with  those 
sinuous  or  fistulous  passages  which  result  from  the  imperfect  healing  of  old 
abscesses.  This  imperfection  results  most,  commonly  from  some  abiding 
source  of  irritation  either  at  the  bottom  or  in  the  track  of  the  abscess, 
such  as  a  piece  of  diseased  bone  or  a  lodged  foreign  body  ;  sometimes 
from  muscular  action  disturbing  the  parts,  sometimes  from  imperfect 
exit,  causing  retention  of  the  matter  and  consequent  inflammation  of  the 
walls  of  the  abscess ;  sometimes,  as  it  seems,  by  mere  ill-health,  inter- 
fering with  the  tendency  of  the  cavity  to  till  up.  The  walls  of  an  old 
sinus  will  always  be  found  more  or  less  inflamed,  condensed,  and  un- 
healthy, and  very  frequently  secondary  pouches,  or  suppurating  cavil 
exist  in  the  walls,  or  the  sinus  divides  into  two  or  more  channels  which 
open  independently  of  each  other. 

The  main  points  in  the  surgical  treatment  of  sinuses  are :  First,  to  as- 
certain whether  any  foreign  body  is  present,  and  if  so  to  remove  it;  next, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  sinus  depends  on  disease  of  some  bone,  and  in 
that  case  to  remove  the  bone  if  loose,  and  if  carious  to  treat  the  disease 
according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  chapter  on  Diseases  of  Bone. 
Simple  sinuses  which  are  kept  up  by  the  action  of  muscles  may  be  cured 
by  the  division  of  those  muscles,  of  which  the  division  of  the  sphincter 
in  anal  fistula  is  a  familiar  example.    Sometimes  the  morbid  action  of  the 
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parietes  of  the  sinus  may  be  modified  by  injecting  it  with  some  irritating 
fluid,  as  the  tincture  of  iodine  or  of  cantharides,  or  by  lightly  cauterizing 
it  with  the  galvanic  cautery ;  and  the  same  effect  may  in  other  cases  be 
produced  by  a  seton  or  a  drainage-tube.  In  some  few  cases  pressure  may 
act  advantageously,  the  deeper  or  remoter  parts  of  the  sinus  being  kept 
in  contact  till  they  unite  and  thus  close  the  sinus  gradually  from  the  bot- 
tom. Sometimes  the  dilatation  of  the  sinus  with  the  sea-tangle  tent  con- 
verts it  into  a  simple  abscess  which  fills  up.  But  the  surest  plan,  when 
it  can  be  thoroughly  carried  out,  is  to  lay  open  the  whole  sinus  and  every 
branch  of  it,  and  make  the  entire  wound  granulate  from  the  bottom. 

Pyaemia  is  usually  defined  as  an  affection  of  the  mass  of  the  blood, 
characterized  by  a  peculiar  form  of  fever,  and  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  abscesses  (secondary  deposits)  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  The  cause 
of  this  affection  of  the  blood  is  probably  the  absorption  into  it  of  putre- 
fying material,  and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  some  molecular 
change  in  the  blood  itself  may  cause  a  similar  affection  (spontaneous 
pyaemia). 

Septicaemia. — The  best  writers  on  pyaemia  speak  of  two  forms  or  modi- 
fications of  the  disease:  (1)  the  systemic  infection,  and  (2)  the  true  pyae- 
mia, characterized  by  local  changes  or  u  secondary  deposits."  To  the 
former  the  name  septicaemia  is  now  very  commonly  applied.  It  is  regarded 
by  some  pathologists  as  a  different  affection  from  pyaemia,  though  closely 
allied  to  it ;  by  others  (and  I  think  with  more  reason)  as  the  same  disease 
under  a  somewhat  different  form. 

Septicaemia  is  sometimes  even  more  fatal  than  ordinary  pyaemia,  but  at 
others  it  is  so  little  dangerous  as  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  common 
traumatic  fever,  if,  indeed,  there  be  any  distinction.  Many  diseases  are 
now  recognized  as  being  similar  in  essence  to  pyaemia  and  septicaemia, 
and  are  grouped  with  them  under  the  generic  name  of  blood  poisoning, 
notably  all  the  erysipelatous  affections,  the  putrid  sore  throat  of  dissect- 
ors or  hospital  attendants,  and  puerperal  fever.  Mr.  Callender  thus  de- 
scribes the  most  characteristic  and  most  acute  form  of  septicaemia: 

"  Within  twenty-four  hours  in  acute  cases  there  are  rigors,  vertigo,  and 
general  uneasiness.  Then  follow  heat,  perspiration,  and  increased  rapidity 
of  pulse.  The  seat  of  inoculation  is  dusky,  indurated,  often  pustular; 
or  if  it  had  been  before  secreting  pus,  the  discharge  ceases.  Radiating 
from  this  centre,  the  integument  is  distending  with  a  serous  effusion, 
presently  to  be  mingled  with  thin  sanious  pus.  The  swelling,  generally 
somewhat  elastic,  is  hard  and  tense  over  enlarging  and  painful  glands. 
The  blood,  deranging  the  heart's  action,  is  circulated  violently  and  rapidly 
through  the  system;  exuding  from  its  vessels,  as  in  purpura,  it  stains  the 
surrounding  tissues,  forms  ecchymoses  in  internal  organs,  or  is  poured 
out  upon  mucous  surfaces,  and  is  then  chiefly  removed  by  purging  or 
vomiting.  In  another  twenty-four  hours  the  patient,  flushed,  anxious, 
restless,  even  delirious,  is  in  a  hopeless  condition,  with  prostration  and 
rapid  sinking." l 

This  is  an  excellent  and  faithful  description  of  the  most  rapid  and  most 
hopeless  cases  of  blood  poisoning,  such  as  occasionally  follows  on  dissec- 
tion-wounds. In  less  acute  cases,  the  symptoms  are  those  of  ordinary, 
but  severe,  traumatic  fever ;  and  sometimes  in  these  less  acute  cases  of 
what  is  at  first  diagnosed  as  septicaemia,  secondary  deposits  occur,  proving 
the  identity  of  septicaemia  and  pyaemia. 


1  System  of  Surgery,  2d  ed.,  vol.  i,  p.  264. 
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The  disease,  however,  to  which  the  term  pyaemia  is  universally  Applied 
is  one  of  so  very  well-marked  a  character,  so  frequently  fatal,  and  when 
fatal  usually  marked  by  such  unmistakable  morbid  appearances,  that  it 
is  very  si  range  how  it  could  have  escaped  the  observation  of  so  many 
famous  pbvsicians  and  surgeons  down  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Arnott.1  Its 
accession  is  usually  marked  by  very  definite  symptoms  of  fever — rigorst 
recurring  at  intervals  sometimes  so  regular  as  to  be  mistaken  for  ague, 
colliquative  perspirations  very  commonly  following;  bilious  aspect  of  the 
countenance*  occasionally  amounting  to  jaundice  (and  this  usually  when 
the  liver  is  affected),  frequent  and  small  pulse,  and  numerous  other  symp- 
toms, varying  with  the  part  Oil  which  the  stress  of  the  disease  falls. 
Thus,  when  the  circulation  of  the  brain  is  affected,  there  may  be  delirium; 
of  the  intestines,  diarrluea;  of  the  llinga,  dyspnoea,  and  so  on  ;  hut  very 
commonly  the  recurring  rigors  and  the  consecutive  perspiration*,  mark- 
ing a  persisting  fever  for  which  there  is  no  explanation  in  the  local  con- 
ditions, are  the  only  prominent  symptoms.  The  local  conditions,  ind 
as  shown  by  the  state  of  the  wound,  are  often  indistinguishable  from 
those  of  an  ordinary  healing  ulcer,  though  there  are,  no  doubt,  cases  in 
which  ihe  granulations  turn  gray  and  wither,  and  the  discharge  becomes 
ichorous.  The  slate  of  the  tongue  is  also  very  variable.  But  the  per- 
sistence of  a  (  ousi'lcrahle  amount  of  fever  from  day  to  day,  such  as  ia 
shown  in  the  accompanying  thermograph,  after  a  wound  or  injury,  ia 
always  suspicious,  and  usually  indicates  the  absorption  of  poisonous 
matter  into  the  blood.  In  fact,  unless  there  is  some  specific  alt'eetion,  or 
some  evidence  of  deepsealed  suppuration,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the 
occurrence  of  this  fever  otherwise.  A  comparison  of  the  t  her  mo  metric 
chart  on  the  margin  with  those  of  simple  traumatic  fever  (on  p.  49)  and 


Tin  .'ruin  I'r.i]  h  gj   |.y«niL*  tcrmfnaUng  in  recovery. 


of  hectic  (on  p.  66)  will  show  the  following  differences.  In  traumatic 
fever,  which  depends  on  the  application  of  a  definite  "stimulus11  to  the 
blood,  whereby  its  heat  ia  raised  above  the  normal,  there  is  a  more  or 
less  abrupt  rise  so  long  as  tins  stimulus  acts  until  the  climax  is  reached, 
when  it  is  succeeded  by  a  gradual  defervescence,  and  the  temperature 
comes  back  to  the  normal,  and  so  remains.  In  hectic  there  ia  a  recur- 
rence of  the  feverish  condition  regularly  once  or  twice  a  day,  quickly 
followed  by  sweating  and  a  fall  to  the  normal  temperature.     In  pyferaia 


'  The  nrcurute  study  of  pyjpmhi  may  be  said  tf*  dale  from  the  e^inj  published  by 
ihii  surgeon,  On  the  fctfeeU  of  Inflammation  of  Vt?insr  in  the  Med*  Clin,  Trant,, 
rot.  xv,  in  the  yeur  1828. 
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there  is  a  constant  exaltation  of  the  natural  temperature,  but  with  irreg- 
ular exacerbations  (at  the  times  of  the  rigors),  the  temperature,  however, 
remaining  above  the  normal  all  the  time. 

Tiie  local  suppurations  come  on  at  most  irregular  periods,  and  affect 
the  most  various  organs.  There  is  probably  no  organ  of  the  body  which 
is  not  sometimes  attacked  by  the  pycemic  inflammation,  though  the  liver, 
lungs,  and  joints  are  those  far  roost  commonly  implicated.  The  symp- 
toms caused  by  these  local  inflammations  are  often  very  slight.  Dysp- 
noea may  be  present  to  a  less  or  greater  extent  when  the  pleural  cavity 
or  lung  is  inflamed,  pain  under  the  ribs  or  jaundice  in  affection  of  the 
liver,  pain  and  redness  in  the  neighborhood  of  affected  joints ;  but  such 
symptoms  are  usually  much  slighter  than  in  health}'  inflammations,  and 
pyaemic  abscess  is  constantly  found  after  death  in  organs  where  there  has 
been  no  reason  to  suspect  it  during  life. 

PaVwlogy  of  Pysemia. — There  are  several  different  explanations  of  the 
pathology  or  generation  of  pysemia,  but  of  these  the  one  which  was  first 
accepted,  and  which  rested  on  the  great  authority  of  Cruveilhier — viz., 
that  it  depended  on  the  passage  of  pus-globules  into  the  blood — is  now 
exploded.1  The  known  fact  that  pysemia  can  originate  spontaneously 
when  no  pus  is  present  in  any  part  of  the  body  would  alone  disprove 
this  idea,  which  is  also  inconsistent  with  the  early  morbid  anatomy  of 
the  deposits. 

It  appears  now  to  be  admitted  that  the  essence  of  pysemia  consists  in 
the  imbibition,  by  the  blood,  of  matters  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  which 
act  as  a  ferment  on  the  blood,  and  cause  it  to  stagnate  in  the  capillaries. 
To  this  fermentation  is  due  the  feverish  condition  which  is  present  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  disease.  To  the  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the 
capillaries  of  the  part  is  due  the  formation  of  the  secondary  deposits. 

Secondary  Depotrits. — The  original  stage  of  a  secondary  deposit  is  that 
in  which  the  capillaries  or  veins  of  the  parts  are  loaded  with  coagulated 
blood  (thrombosis),  and  to  this  succeeds  an  inflammatory  stage  in  which 
the  parenchyma  becomes  loaded  with  the  products  of  inflammation  and 
with  blood  (u  hsemorrhagic  infarct"),  to  which  succeeds  suppuration, 
and  so  an  abscess  results.  The  process  on  a  free  surface  is  the  same, 
though  the  details  may  be  somewhat  different,  the  inflammatory  products 
being  poured  out  on  to  the  surface  of  the  mucous  or  serous  membrane, 
soon  succeeded  by  a  collection  of  thin  pus  in  the  cavity. 

So  much  is  admitted  on  all  hands ;  the  more  difficult  questions,  What 
is  the  putrefying  material  ?  and,  How  does  it  get  into  the  mass  of  blood  ? 
are  hardly  as  yet  settled.  It  seems  certain  that  it  frequently  results  from 
plugging  or  u  thrombosis  "  of  some  distant  vein,  the  effect  of  injury  or 
irritation.  This  thrombus  may  decompose  and  break  down,  when  the 
disintegrated  and  decomposed  fibrin  may  be  carried  into  the  venous 
current,  as  shown  by  the  annexed  diagram.  It  is  also  quite  conceivable 
that  the  putrefying  discharges  on  the  free  surface  of  a  wound  may  be 
absorbed  into  the  blood  and  thus  excite  the  same  consequences.  This, 
however,  does  not  explain  the  cases  of  spontaneous  pysemia,  where,  with- 

1  Cruveilhicr's  explanation  was  founded  on  an  experiment  in  which  he  injected  a 
globule  of  mercury  into  a  vein  in  a  bone;  the  globule  was  det»tined  in  the  lurnc  and 
became  the  nucleus*  of  an  abscess.  He  concluded  from  thi>  mid  other  experiments 
that  the  pus'-nlobules  pass  from  the  suppurating  surface  up  the  vein*  in  the  same  way 
as  this  globule  of  mercury  did,  and  are  detained  in  the  capillaries  of  remote  organs, 
generally  the  lung. 
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ont  any  known  injury  or  any  uleerating  surface,  symptoms  of  blood 
toning  oonM  on.  Followed  by  secondary  abscesses  in  various  parts. 
On  tlib  subject  Billroth-  speaks  as  follows: 

44  At  present  there  is  probably  no  doubt  that 
it  is  usually  due  to  reabsorption  of  putrid  fluid 
or  pus;  that  it  is  always  so  is,  indeed,  disputed. 
Many  surgeons  assert  that  pyaemia  very  fre- 
quently results  from  miasma,  especially  from  a 
miasma  which  develops  from  the  wounds  of  many 
patients  lying  together.  This  view  is  based  chiefly 
cui  the  feet  that  where  many  severe  surgical  cases 
lie  together  (as  in  large  hospitals,  especially 
army  hospitals),  many  of  them  die  of  pytemia, 
and  that  even  mild  eases,  patients  with  eieatriz- 
ing  granulating  wmmils,  become  pyemic  under 
such  circumstances*  This  is  no  place  for  po- 
lemics, hence  I  must  be  content  with  giving  you 
my  own  views  on  the  subject.  1  can  entirely 
agree  to  the  miasmatic  origin  of  pyaemia,  if  bv 
miasma  is  understood  what  I  understand  by  it 
in  the  present  and  some  other  cases,  namely, 
dustlike,  dried  constituents  of  pus,  and  possibly 
also  accompanying  minute,  living,  \  11  or- 

ganisms, which  in  badly  ventilated  sick~ro<'ms 
are  suspended  in  the  air  Of  adhere  to  the  walls, 
bi'ih-loi  Iks,  dressings,  or  carelessly  cleaned  in* 
strum  cuts.  These  bodies,  which  are  in  some 
regpeofel  of  different  nature,  are  usually  phlogo* 
gSH0Ust  all  pyrogenons,1  when  they  enter  the 
blood.  Of  course  they  will  collect  chiefly  where 
there  is  the  best  opportunity  for  their  develop* 
to**  ment  and  attachment,  that  is,  in  badly  ventilated 

sir  k- rooms,  where  the  patients  are  carelessly  at- 
tended, where  there  is  deficient  cleanliness,  and  the  patients  remain  some 
time  in  the  tamo  Apartments.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  all  pus, 
moiflt  or  dry,  is  alike  injurious;  experiments  on  animals  give  us  no  in- 
formation on  this  point.  It  is  possible  that  dry  pus,  as  well  as  moist, 
acquires  peculiarly  injurious  qualities  from  certain  minute  organi- 
animal  or  vegetable.  .... 

44  We  are  here  floating  entirely  in  the  region  of  hypothesis:  even  as- 
suming the  action  of  these  small  organisms  in  the  development  of  p\;emia, 
the  question  u  to  the  mode  of  their  action  arises.  Possibly  they  induce 
a  sort  of  fermentation  in  the  pus  of  the  wound,  inflammation  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  granulations;  possibly  they  force  their  way  into  the  granula- 
tions; poesibly-  also,  as  previously  mentioned,  they  enter  the  blood 
through  the  lungs;  possibly  even  when  in  the  blood  they  are  not  alike 
dangerous  to  all  persona- — all  these  things  are  unknown.1" 

The  pathological  anatomy  of  septicamna  and  pvamua  may  be  thus  very 
summarily  described  :  L  In  some  cases  (septicaemia)  no  distinctly  local* 
ized  appearances  are  discovered ;  the  spleen,  the  solitary  glands  of  the 
intestine,  and  the  lymphatic   glands  may   be  found  swollen,  the  blood 


Diagram  of  m  thrombus  to 
a  vein.  From  Billroth,  Surg, 
Path.,  r>.  337.  a.  Geotn]  i«nd 
of  a.  returns  throtnlui-.  pfQj«ft 
tag  iolo  a  large  trunk,  6.  A 
launch  without  thrombus;  the 
hiood  flowing  through  ft  may 
detach  and  carry  i  n  I <  •  Ho  clfr 
eolation  the  end  of  tb<*  throm- 


1  By  M  phlogogenous f *  is  mint  "capable  of  exciting  local  inflammation;*'  by 
1  pyrogenons,  '  "  Qapublft  of  exulting  genenil  fever."     See  pp.  47,  48. 
1  Billroth.     Surgical  Pathology,  trans,  by  Hack  ley,  pp.  358-&, 
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hardly  coagulated,  and  the  tissues  prone  to  rapid  decomposition,  and 
thereby  somewhat  altered  in  microscopic  appearance.  2.  In  other  cases 
(more  distinctly  pyaemic)  the  appearances  are  localized  in  the  synovial 
and  serous  cavities,  as  diffuse  sero-purulent  inflammation  of  the  pleura, 
pericardium,  peritoneum,  or  endocardium,  without  any  perceptible  in- 
flammation of  the  organ 8  which  they  cover,  or  as  similar  affections  of  the 
joints.  Ileiberg  notices  that  when  the  pyaemia  follows  on  childbirth 
(puerperal  fever)  such  inflammation  may  be  found  in  the  peritoneum 
without  any  affection  of  the  walls  or  lining  of  the  uterus.  3.  In  the  third 
form  the  morbid  material  shows  its  affinity  for  the  mucous  membranes, 
and  chiefly  that  of  the  alimentary  canal,  by  which  it  seems,  as  it  were,  to 
seek  for  elimination.  The  appearances  are  those  of  catarrh  of  the  mem- 
brane, with  swelling  of  the  solitary  and  agminate  glands.  This  is  the 
form  which  is  usually  seen  in  animals  after  the  injection  of  putrid  matter 
into  the  blood.  4.  The  fourth  form  is  that  in  which  numerous  metastatic 
abscesses  are  formed,  such  metastatic  abscesses  being  usually,  but  not 
always,  preceded  by  embolic  clots -in  the  minute  vessels. 

Bacteria  in  Blood  Poixoning. — The  above  is  summarized  from  a  very 
able  tract  by  Heiberg,  of  Christiania,1  which  may  also  be  consulted  for  a 
demonstration  of  the  presence  of  bacteria  in  these  pyaemic  deposits  and 
in  all  the  parts  where  the  pyaemic  or  septicemic  process  is  perceptible.  He 
appears  to  regard  these  bacteria  as  in  some  way  an 'integral  part  of  the 
matter  (the  "  materia  peccans,"  as  he  terms  it)  which  sets  up  the  fermen- 
tative action  in  the  blood  ;  and  he  endeavors  to  trace  the  bacteria  along 
the  venous  and  the  lymphatic  system  from  the  point  of  inoculation  into 
the  general  mass  of  the  blood,  i.  e.,  to  the  great  veins  and  the  heart.  This 
view  would  explain  the  cases  of  apparently  spontaneous  pyaemia  as  being 
instances  where  the  morbid  matter  was  accidentally  implanted  on  some 
part  of  the  external  integument,  or  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  or 
respiratory  tract  accidentally  denuded  of  its  normal  epithelium  ;  so  that 
the  "  peccant  substance"  (the  presence  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  bac- 
teria) is  allowed  to  find  its  way  into  the  lymph-channels,  and  so  into  the 
blood. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  knowledge  of  the  con- 
nection which  may  exist  between  the  bacteria  which  are  found  extensively 
in  decomposing  fluids  and  tissues,  and  the  symptoms  (called  septicaemia, 
pyaemia,  etc.)  which  may  be  caused  by  the  absorption  of  putrefying  pro- 
ducts, is  at  present  very  limited.  An  interesting  article  recently  pub- 
lished by  Panum,  of  Copenhagen,2  may  be  referred  to  as  showing  that 
such  putrid  fluids  retain  their  poisonous  properties  after  undergoing  pro- 
cesses by  which  all  bacteria  must  be  destroyed,  and  that  the  mode  of  their 
action  is  much  more  analogous  to  that  of  some  compound  chemical  pro- 
duct than  to  the  propagation  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  parasite.  But  even 
if  the  bacteria  themselves  be  not  the  vehicles  of  the  poison,  there  remains 
the  possibility  that  the  bacteria  may  have  been  in  some  way  the  cause  of 
the  poisonous  property  of  the  matter.  And  this  possibility  Pan u in  ad- 
mits, representing  it  hypothetically  by  the  assumption  that  the  u  putrid 
poison  "  may  be  the  secretion  of  the  bacteria  ;  and  he  points  to  the  prac- 
tical fact,  which  is  alone  of  extreme  importance,  that  the  same  precau- 
tions which  will  prevent  the  development  of  bacteria  will  hinder  the  forma- 
tion of  the  poison. 

1  Die  Puerperalen  und  Pvamischen  Processe.     Leipzig,  1878. 
3  Dns  putride  Gift,  die  Bakterien,  die  putride  Infection  und  die  Septicemic — Lan- 
en beck's  Archiv,  vol.  xvi,  1874. 
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The  reader  who  wishes  to  see  the  opposite  views  as  to  the  connection 
between  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life  and  the  development  of  inflamma- 
tory disorders  ably  and  fully  stated  may  be  referred  to  the  discussion  re- 
cently held  at  the  Pathological  Society,  and  reported  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  for  April  10, 24,  and  May  8,  1875,  or  in  the  other  medi- 
cal papers  of  similar  dates. 

The  diagnosis  of  pyaemia  is  not  by  any  means  easy  in  all  cases,  or  even 
possible  at  lirst,  since  its  early  symptoms  are  identical  or  nearly  so  with 
those  of  the  severer  forms  of  traumatic  fever.  Indeed,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  since  they  are  due  to  similar  causes  there  is  no  essential  differ- 
ence between  a  case  of  acute  traumatic  fever  and  one  of  the  so-called 
septicaemia,  nor  does  post-mortem  examination  detect  any  difference  in 
their  etfects.  But  the  characteristic  difference  between  these  three  forms 
of  wound  fever  is  this,  that  in  the  simple  traumatic  fever  there  is  a  distinct 
rise  up  to  the  climax  and  a  distinct  defervescence  and  return  to  health. 
Recurring  traumatic  fever  is  only  a  repetition  of  this  process  usually  due 
to  a  repetition  of  the  irritation,  as  from  retained  matter  or  impacted 
foreign  body.  In  the  constitutional  infections,  on  the  other  baud,  to 
which  the  names  of  septicaemia  and  pyaemia  have  been  given,  there  is  no 
such  definite  course  of  the  fever.  The  temperature  maintains  itself  above 
the  normal  and  is  exacerbated  from  time  to  time  when  the  rigors  take 
place,  falling  again  as  the  sweating  goes  on.1  It  is,  then,  by  this  course 
of  the  temperature,  or  by  the  recurring  rigors  and  sweats  which  are  its 
more  palpable  indications,  that  we  diagnose  pyaemia  previous  to  the 
occurrence  of  visible  deposits  or  internal  inflammations,  recognizable  by 
their  symptoms. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  pyaemia  is,  as  a  general  rule,  very  bad  ; 
that  recovery  does  ensue,  however,  we  have  the  most  ample  proof,  and  it 
appears  to  occur  more  frequently  in  cases  of  spontaneous  pyaemia  than 
in  those  of  traumatic  origin,  and  is  always  more  probable  the  more  chronic 
is  the  course  of  the  symptoms. 

Causes. — In  surgical  practice  pyaemia  is  usually  caused  by  severe  in- 
juries to  bones,  and  especially  in  surgical  operations  and  compound  frac- 
tures, or  by  inflammation  of  veins.  Parturition  is  a  frequent  cause.  All 
visceral  diseases  and  exhausting  maladies,  as  well  as  atmospheric  impuri- 
ties, act  as  predisposing  causes. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  pyaemia,  like  that  of  traumatic  fever, 
really  resolves  itself  into  prophylaxis,  as  to  which  enough  has  been  said 
above.  None  of  the  various  plans  of  specific  treatment  which  have  been 
proposed,  as  by  quinine,  mercury,  alcohol,  or  opium,  appears  to  exert  the 
least  real  influence  on  the  disease  itself.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  sup- 
port the  patients  strength,  and  treat  the  symptoms  as  they  occur.  When 
abscess  forms  in  an  accessible  situation  it  should  be  opened,  but  not  by 
too  free  an  incision. 

Chronic  Pyaemia. — The  above  description  applies  to  acute  pyaemia  as 
we  ordinarily  see  it,  especially  in  surgical  practice,  as  occurring  after 
severe  injuries,  particularly  those  in  which  bones  are  involved.  It  is  an 
acute  disease,  and  its  course  is  usually  to  be  reckoned  by  days,  rarely 
extending  to  some  weeks.  But  pyaemia  occurs  also  in  a  chronic  form,  of 
which  Sir  J.  Paget  has  given,  in  the  paper  which  commences  the  first 
volume  of  the  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports,  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion, and  some  very  striking  instances,  in  one  of  which  the  symptoms 

1  See  the  thermograph  of  pyaemia,  *>up.  p.  60;  and  of  traumatic  fever,  p.  49. 
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wen  feed  0V0I  three  yeart.     The  essential  features  of  this   form 

are  similar  tu  those  of  acute  pyemia,  ami  with  proper  attention  the 
diag  iiMcdly  be  established  J   bullbc  resemblance  both  to  rlu  u 

mat  ism  ami  to   hectics  fever  is  much   greater  than  in  the  acute  dlaei 

bectie,  which  in  fact  may  supervene.    The  disease  is  not  so 

dani_  -  the  acute  aHeetiou,  and  it  is  frequently  spontaneous,  or  at 

H  independent  of  any  traumatic  cause.      Sir  J.  Paget  baa  noticed  that 

14 the  local  evidences  of  chronic  are  mure  frequently  than  those  of  acute 
pyemia  seated  exclusively  or  chiefly  in  different  parte  of  the  same  tissues 
for  instance,  If  occurring  as  &  consequence  of  disease  of  a  hone,  all 
the  secondary  Inflammations  may  affect  the  osseous  system  only]  ;  that 
j  are  mure  frequent  in  the  trunk  ami  limbs  than  in  internal  organs, 
ami  when  seated  in  the  veins  are  most  Frequently  found  towards  the  close 
of  the  disease.93  Ami  he  adds  a  must  important  practical  point,  m  which 
chronic  pyemia  agrees  with  beetle,  viz.,  that  in  this  as  in  hectic  the  re- 
moval by  operation  of  the  seat  of  the  original  disease  i>  frequently 
beneficial  that  it  becomes  the  snrgeon'b  duty  to  perforin  the  operation, 
whil-  ite  pyemia  operations  almost  always  deprive  the  patient  of 

tbe  faint  chance  of  life  he  might  otherwise  have. 

Hectic  PtfOsr- — -Clearly  distinguished  from  the  previous  forms  of  fever, 
which  all  run  a  definite  course,  is  the  feverish  condition  called  u hectic" 

ptirative"   fever,1   winch   runs   no  definite  course,  and   tend 
death    by  exhaustion.     It  is  generally  caused   by  profuse  ami  Ion  ^con- 
tinued suppuration,  but  may  he  occasioned  by  anything  which  causes  I 
greater  expenditure  of  the  elements  of  nutrition  than  can  he  supplied  to 
the  blood. 

Irs  symptoms  are  arranged  for  convenience  of  description  into  three 
s,  between  which,  however,  there  is  no  exact  separation: 
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Thermograph  of  hectic  fever*     From  a  out,  recently  uoder  my  care,  or  pelvic  inflammation  itftcr 
parturition,  which  ultimately  ended  in  recovery. 


In  the  first  stage  there  is  loss  of  flesh,  varying  and  feeble  pulse,  the 
skin  is  dry  ami  becomes  hot  towards  evening,  when  the  patient  feels 
chilly,  ami  the  general  temperature  rises;  there  are  profuse  night-sweats 
with  morning  remissions  ;  the  tongue  is  clean  and  red* 

In  the  second  Stage  the  emaciation  is  greater,  the  hectic  flush  begins 
CO  appear  (that  is  to  say*  a  circumscribed  red  blush  on  the  cheek  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  clear  pallor  of  the  complexion,  and  lasting  so  Ion 

continues),  the  night-sweats  are  much  more  profuse — k" col- 
liquative." as  they  arc  termed — and  there  is  often  diarrhcea;  the  rise  of 
temperature  at   night  is  more  marked  to  the  thermometer;  "  the  urine 


4  Billroth  bus  applied  the  term 


Nlppomtive  fever,'*  tdao  to  pyiemiu, 
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after  the  sweating  will  be  found  to  contain  increased  quantities  of  urea, 
chloride  of  sodium,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water."     (Croft.) 

The  third  stage  is  one  of  still  more  marked  exhaustion  and  failing 
powers;  the  pulse  feebler  and  more  rapid,  the  skin  dry  and  scaling,  the 
motions  loose  and  sometimes  passed  involuntarily,  the  urine  offensive, 
the  mouth  aphthous  ;  the  chills  and  sweats  are  more  frequent,  occurring 
sometimes  twice  in  the  twenty- four  hours ;  the  legs  become  oedematons, 
bedsores  are  apt  to  form.  In  some  cases  consciousness  gradually  de- 
parts before  death.  The  patient  dies  very  gradually,  sometimes  almost 
imperceptibly. 

This  condition  differs  entirely  from  traumatic  fever,  since  it  does  not 
depend  on  any  definite  irritation,  and  runs  no  definite  course ;  and  from 
pyaemia  in  the  same  particulars,  and  also  in  the  absence  6f  any  imbibition 
of  poisonous  materials  by  the  blood. 

The  treatment  of  hectic  must  generally  be  directed  merely  to  keeping 
the  patient  alive,  in  the  hope  that  the  source  of  suppuration  will  dry  up, 
and  on  the  cessation  of  the  cause  the  hectic  fever  will  subside.  But  there 
are  a  few  cases,  mainly  those  of  suppurating  joints  and  bones  of  the  limbs, 
in  which  the  source  of  suppuration  can  be  removed  by  operation,  and  if 
this  is  to  be  done,  it  should  always  be  done  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
disease.  At  later  stages  the  patient  is  too  weak  to  bear  the  shock  of  an 
operation.  In  the  majority  of  cases  where  the  source  of  this  disease  cannot 
be  removed  (of  which  the  hectic  ensuing  on  psoas  abscess  is  a  familiar 
example)  the  patient's  strength  must  be  supported,  and  albuminous  ma- 
terials supplied  to  the  blood  while  the  disease  is  passing  over.  Small 
quantities  of  nourishing  food,  wine  or  beer,  repeated  as  often  as  the 
patient  can  bear  it  without  making  too  strong  calls  on  his  digestion, 
quinine,  sulphuric  acid,  and  iron  to  check  the  feverish  exacerbations  and 
the  sweats,  and  opium  to  stop  the  diarrhoea  and  procure  sleep,  are  the 
chief  indications  of  treatment. 

Suppurative  Degeneration  of  Viscera. — Long-continued  suppuration 
may  also  prove  fatal  by  inducing  disease  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  chiefly 
the  kidneys,  liver,  and  spleen.  It  is  now  universally  admitted  that  the 
condition  which  was  originally  described  as  "waxy,"  or  "lardaceous" 
disease  of  these  viscera,  and  afterwards,  not  very  correctly,  as  "  amyloid 
degeneration,"  is  often  caused  by  long-continued  suppuration,  and  this 
degeneration  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  is  a  frequent  cause  of  dropsy  and 
thereby  of  death  in  patients  laboring  under  exhausting  suppuration, 
whether  with  or  without  hectic  fever.  Dr.  Dickinson,  to  whom  we  owe, 
I  believe,  our  first  accurate  statement  of  the  cause  of  this  degeneration,1 
traces  its  production  to  the  great  loss  of  the  alkaline  salts  of  potash  and 
soda  from  the  blood  in  order  to  form  pus.  He  points  out  that  the  alka- 
linity of  pus  is  due  to  its  containing  about  twice  the  quantity  of  the  salts 
of  potash  and  soda  which  are  contained  in  the  serum  of  blood  ;  that  the 
waxy  or  lardaceous  viscera  always  contain  a  decidedly  smaller  quantity 
of  such  salts  than  are  contained  in  the  healthy  viscera,  and  that  the  so- 
called  "amyloid"  reaction  may  be  artificially  manufactured  by  depriving 
fibrin  of  the  alkali  with  which  it  is  naturally  combined.  From  which  he 
concludes  that  the  loss  of  alkali  from  the  blood,  through  long-continued 
suppuration,  disposes  to  the  deposit  around  the  minute  vessels  in  the 
affected  organ  of  the  substance  displaying  this  so  called  "  amyloid  "  re- 

1  Med.-Chir  Trans.,  vol  1,  p.  39. 
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action.  At  any  rate,  I  think  the  fact  is  now  certain  that  long-continued 
suppuration  does  produce  such  waxy  degeneration,  and  in  this  way  may 
indirectly  cause  death — an  additional  motive  for  ridding  the  patient  of 
the  source  of  incurable  suppuration,  whenever  that  is  possible. 

Erysipelas. — The  term  erysipelas  is  applied  to  a  spreading  inflamma- 
tion of  the  skin,  mucous  membrane,  or  connective  tissue  beneath  them ; 
and  the  disease  is  divided  into  two  chief  varieties, — simple  or  cutaneous 
erysipelas,  in  which  only  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  is  implicated,  and 
phlegmonous  erysipelas  or  diffuse  inflammation,  in  which  the  connective 
tissue  is  the  part  mainly  involved.  Some  writers  also  describe  a  third 
variety,  diffuse  cellulitis,  in  cases  where  the  integument  is  not  inflamed 
at  all ;  for  instance,  the  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  pelvic  cellular  tissue 
which  sometimes  follows  surgical  operations. 

Erythema  is  an  affection  having  much  resemblance  to  erysipelas,  but 
differing  from  it  in  the  fact  that  in  erythema  there  is  no  necessary  con- 
stitutional complication,  and  that  the  redness  of  erythema  is  not  accom- 
panied by  any  definite  sign  of  inflammatory  exudation,  which  is  always 
the  case  in  erysipelas. 

Erythema  is  usually  a  mere  local  affection,  and  might  perhaps  be  ap- 
propriately enumerated  amongst  the  skin  diseases;  but  as  it  is  advisable 
for  purposes  of  diagnosis  to  state  its  distinctive  features  in  this  place,  I 
will  here  mention  its  chief  varieties  and  their  treatment.  Erythema  is 
defined  as  a  superficial  redness,  from  injection  of  the  capillary  vessels  of 
the  skin.  As  in  erysipelas,  the  redness  disappears  on  pressure,  and  in 
some  cases  it  is  accompanied  by  a  little  thickening  of  the  tissues  of  the 
skin.  In  some  forms  of  erythema,  however,  this  thickening  or  oedema  is 
the  cause  and  not  the  consequence  of  the  injection  ;  the  latter,  in  fact,  is 
due  to  passive  and  not  to  active  congestion.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  E. 
laeve  or  cedematosum,  the  redness  of  cedematous  skin;  and  this  is  to  be 
remedied  mainly  by  position,  the  removal  of  any  cause  of  obstruction, 
warm  astringent  lotions,  and  the  cautious  and  dexterous  application  of 
pressure.  E.  intertrigo  is  somewhat  allied  to  this  ;  it  is  the  redness  which 
attacks  the  surface  where  large  folds  of  the  skin  and  fat  rub  against  each 
other,  as  in  the  pendulous  bellies  of  very  fat  people,  or  in  the  groins  of 
infants.  The  scorch  of  a  sunburn  or  other  irritant  is  somewhat  of  the 
same  kind.  Cleanliness,  the  avoidance  of  friction,  powdering  the  part, 
and  brushing  it  with  nitrate  of  silver  lotion  or  some  other  astringent,  will 
relieve  it. 

Erythema  Fugax. — There  are  many  other  forms  of  erythema  which, 
though  they  are  in  themselves  local,  yet  own  a  general  cause.  The  most 
obvious  and  familiar  instance  of  this  is  the  "chloroform  rash,"  which  is 
so  often  seen  on  the  chest  and  other  parts  in  young  people  of  delicate 
skin — a  slight  erythematous  eruption  which  very  quickly  fades  away.  The 
late  Dr.  Murray  observed  often  a  swollen  condition  of  the  thyroid  gland 
during  its  appearance.  This  of  course  requires  no  treatment.  In  other 
cases  erythema  fugax  appears  as  a  consequence  of  indigestion,  especially 
from  eating  shellfish  or  pork,  in  persons  to  whom  such  food  acts  in  a 
poisonous  manner,  or  as  a  complication  of  various  diseases  in  which  the 
digestive  system  is  disturbed.  The  knowledge  of  the  cause  points  out 
the  treatment. 

There  are  other  special  forms  of  erythema  which  are  more  persistent, 
and  which  more  nearly  approach  the  characters  of  the  definite  skin  erup- 
tions, especially  roseola.     Such  are  the  Erythema  circinatum  and  mar- 
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ginatnin — definite  rings,  patches,  or  spots  of  redness,  very  hardly  if  at 
all  distinguished  from  roseola  when  occurring  in  a  similar  form  ;  Erjr- 
thema  papulation,  in  which  the  spots  arc  raised  up  into  a  sort  of  pimple; 
Erythema  tuberculatum,  In  which  the  prominence  of  the  spots  is  greater, 
anil  in  which  they  are  mors  persistent.  This  form  is  usually  seen  as  a 
symptom  in  the  debility  of  fevers.  It  forms  the  transition  to  the  Erythema 
nodosum,  which  is  not  uncommon  as  a  substantive  disease. 

Erythema  nodosum  differs  so  much  from  the  usual  forma  of  erythema 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  ought  to  be  included  among  them  or  rlsnnod 
with  affections  of  the  lymphatic  system.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  raised 
patches  or  tubercles  of  a  red  or  reddish-yellow  color,  and  somewhat  ten- 
der to  the  touch,  sometimes  accompanied  with  a  good  deal  of  smarting 
pain.  The  patches  are  generally  about  the  size  of  half  a  nut,  sometimes 
as  large  as  the  fist.  They  are  seated  most  commonly  on  the  Leg*, 
they  may  alfect  any  other  part;  and  Hebra  speaks  of  cases  in  which  as 
they  disappear  at  one  part  they  occur  at  another  till  the  whole  body  has 
been  implicated.  They  never  suppnrateT  anil  the  redness  of  the  indi- 
vidual tuberchs  never  spreads  U)  the  akin  around  them,  a  character  which 
is  peculiarly  distinctive  of 'erythema  nodosum.  M  It  is  very  probable," 
Bays  Hebra,1  lbthat  in  its  pathological  anatomy  E,  nodosum  is  allied  to 
i  bent  Inflammation,  and  likewise  to  the  erysipelatous  diseases,'  and 
the  same  thing  may  perhaps  be  said  also  of  the  other  cry  tuomala.  \  ndeed, 
it  admits  of  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  morbid  process  concerned  in  I 
cases  of  Erythema  nodosum  is  essentially  an  inflammation  of  the  I 
pbatic  vessels.*'  The  disease  more  often  affects  young  women  suffering 
from  menstrual  irregularities  than  any  other  class  of  persons,  though  men 
suffer  from  it  also.  I  never  saw  a  ruse  in  childhood.  It  is  usually  con- 
nected with  some  obvious  disturbance  of  health,  and  may  he  accompanied 
with  more  Of  less  symptomatic  fever.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  res- 
toration of  the  general  health,  and  in  alleviating  the  pain  by  position  and 
by  mild  southing  warm  applications. 

We  must   now  turn    to   the  varieties  of  erysipelas,  which   are   distin- 
guished from  these  various  forms  of  erythema  both  by  the  local  chain 
of  Mir  iTupiioii  mid  by  the  presence  ofa  definite  form  of  general  lover. 

Tht  cutcweomi  or  stwipfa  erystpela*  is  a  spreading  inflammation  of  the 
Surface  of  the  skin,  with  thickening  of  its  tissue,  and  sometimes  consid 
ci  able  putliness  of  the  suUutniu  -nns  parts.    This  puffineas  is  especially 
marked  in  erysipelas  of  the  lace,  where  the  features  swell  so  much  an 
rapidly  that  the  patient  is  quite  irreco^nizable  in  a  few  hours,  and 
all  power  of  vision  from  the  swelling  of  his  eyelids.     The  redness  of 
hipelas   is   usually  of  a  bright   lint,  often    mottled,  disappearing  <>n  pres- 
sure; it  has  a  defined  border,  which,  however,  shifts  continually  as  the 
eruption  advances  or  recedes,  and  the  surface,  especially  on  the  fare,  is 
often  studded  with  vesicles  or  blebs.     There  is  often  a  good  deal  of  ting* 
liu^  pain  in  the  part,  and  swelling  of  the  absorbent  glands  is  a  verj 
mon  phenomenon.     In  fact,  the  glands  have  often  been  found  enlarged 
before  the  eruption  shows   itself;   and   if  these  enlarged  glands  be   more 
carefully  examined,  tenderness  will  often  be  detected  in  the  course  of  the 
lymphatics  which  lead  to  them.     These  symptoms  are  only  the  local  n 
ifestalions  of  a  general  disorder  of  the  system  shown  by  fever.     There  is 


1  Diseases  of  the  Sk\nf  tnuislHlnd  for  the  New  8yd.  See.,  vol.  i,  pi  291, 
■  \V<-  shall  sec  presently  bow  clots  U  the  connection  between  erysipelas  and  Inflam- 
mation of  the  HbaurbcNi-v 
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almost  always  a  rigor,  often  several,  at  the  commencement  of  an  erysipel- 
atous attack;  the  tongue  is  usualk  coated  arid  often  dry,  the  pulse  rapid, 
the  patient  n  I  ish,  ap- 

petite had,  bowel  i paled,  urine 

i  colored  and  often   slightly  alhu- 
ritiii' 

The  rise  in  temperature,  as  seen  in 
the  annexed  thermograph,  is  often 
wry  abrupt,  and  the  defervescence 
frequently  as  rapid.  The  course  of 
the  temperature  in  uncomplicated  erv- 
nicbaa  is  shown  in  t he  chart) 
differs  from  tint  in  traumatic  fever  in 
running  a  much  le**  r<Lfular  com 
and  usually  subsiding  more  rapidly 
and  abruptly;  and  from  thai  in  puc- 
mia  in  not  presenting  those  constant 
exacerbations  ami  depressions  which 
mark  the  rigors  and  sweats  of  pyemia.    But  erysipelas  so  frequently 

supervenes  Oil  traumatic  fever,  ami  is  sM  frequently  enmpli catetl  with  local 

and  general  disturbances  (notably  with  the  formation  of  abscess  ami  with 
the  transition  to  pwetnia),  that  its  temperature  curves  vary  very  COII- 
sidernbh . 

There  is  an  interval  between  the  first  feverish  symptoms  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  rash  which  is  said  sometimes  to  be  as  loner  as  four  days,  but 
which  I  think  is  rarely  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  The  fever  ought  to 
subside  considerably  in  a  few  Any*.  If  the  pulse  and  temperature  keep 
up  beyond  about  ten  (lays,  And  particularly  if  there  is  a  rapid  and  con- 
siderable rise  altera  week,  the  case  may  be  expected  to  terminate  fatally, 
though  I  have  seen   exceptions  to   this  rule.      Pishi  of  digestion 

are  very  common  in  erysipelas,  so  that  sometimes  the  rash  is  mixed  more 
or  less  with  the  color  of  bile,  and  the  conjunctiva?  are  slightly  jaundiced, 
and  tins  Limes  described  as  "bilious  erysipelas,"  though  it  hardly 

us   to   require  a   separate   name.     Conversely,  bilious   disturbance  is 
-ionalls  an  exciting  cause  of  erysipelas,  so  that  persons  predisposed 
are  very  liable  to  have  an  attack  of  erysipelas  from  disturbance  of  the 
liver.      1  -  lasts  an  uncertain  time,  generally  farting  gradually  and 

iiintr  with  desquamation  of  the  epidermis;  but  sometimes  vanish- 
in*;  suddenly  in  one  pari  of  the  body  to  appear  in  another — erratic  ery- 
sipelas. Suppuration  often  follows  in  the  cellular  tissue,  or  in  the  glands 
which  were  originally  inflamed,  There  arc,  again,  cases  in  which  no 
preliminary  affection  of  the  lymphatics  or  of  the  glands  precedes  the 
attack  of  erysipelas,  but  ill  which  the  erysipelas  itself  originates  the  in- 
flammation of  the  absorbents.      In  fact,  the  connection  between  spreading 

iipelatons  inflammation  of  the  skin  and  the  similar  inflammation  of 
the  absorbents  is,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  an  extremely  close  one; 
and  this  illnslrati  was  said  above  of  the  close  connection  between 

I  hema  nodosum,  erysipelas,  and  absorbent  inflammation.     As  the  case 

presses  the  constipation  often  passes  Into  diarrlnea,  the  feverjshness 
lassitude  and  exhaustion,  and  death  by  asthenia  is  threatened. 
Kind*  of  Cutaneou*  Eryripela*. — Numerous  varieties  have  been  de- 
scribed by  authors,  more  indeed  than  there  is  anv  practical  necessity  for 
distinguishing.  I  see  no  object  in  describing  as  distinct  varieties  more 
than  the  E.  ambulant*  in  which  the  rash  spreads  rapidly  f*ver  the  greater 
part  of  the  whole  body ;  the  E.  erraHeum^  in  which  tl  leaves  one  part  to 
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appear  In  another;  ami  tlie  E,  metastafi* um,  in  winch  after  the  subsidence 
of  erysipelas  of  the  skin,  an  affection,  presumed  to  he  of  an  erysipelatous 
nature,  is  developed  in  internal  organs,  whirls  however,  is  certainly  vei  v 
rare,  if  indeed  it  has  aiiv  existence  apart  from  genera)  pyemia. 

in  ; \hli  tfutnuoHx  enjatp*  ins  the   skin  is  less,  and  the  subjacent   cellular 
tissue  much  more,  affected  than  in  the  simple  cutaneous  form,  not  that 
in  the  latter  the  cellular  tissue  ia  usually  quite  unaffected,  as  the  swollen 
features  of  erysipelas  of  the  Dace  show,     The  general  symptoms  of  phi 
nionous  erysipelas  or  "diffuse  inflammation"  are  notch  the  Mine 
of  cutaneous  erysipelas,  hut  more  intense;  the  redness  is  usually  deeper 
in  color,  the  skin  more  brawny,  and  the  part  is  ccdematnn 
times  very  tense.     In  a  few  days  it  becomes  boggy,  from  the  formation 
of  matter.     This   is  often  accompanied  by  renewed   rigors,  and   the  skin 

frequently  sloughs,  sometimes  to  a  very  great  extent     Thus  I  i\n\* 
the  whole  scalp  perish,  exposing  the  entire  vertex  of  the  craniuin   in  a 
case  of  diffuse  inflammation  »if  the  head-     The  destruction  from  suppura- 
tion and  alogghing  often  extends  very  deeply  and  very  far,  opening  into 
the  Joints,  destroying  muscles,  exposing  hones,  etc. 

Diffuse  cellulitis  is  a  variety  of  this,  in  which  the  skin  is  almost  or 
entirely  exempt,  Of  which  attacks  the  cellular  tissue  in  a  part  where  there 
is  no  skin.  In  some  forms,  especially  In  those  rapidly  fatal  eases  which 
have  been  known  to  follow  dissection-wounds,  the  disease  evidently  has 
a  very  close  relationship  to  pyauniu,  and  the  rapid  occurrence  of  death 
shows  that  t lie  general  mass  of  the  Mood  is  affected.  In  sneh  cases  it 
does  not  necessarily  spread  from  the  wound,  lint  appears  at  a  remote  part 
of  the  limb,  or  even  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  And  in  cither  cases 
diffuse  cellulitis  Accompanies  or  precedes  traumatic  gangrene*  the  limb 
being  mottled  with  patches  of  a  dark-red  color,  which,  when  nit  into  (in 

amputation,  for  example),  ire  Been  to  consist  of  patches  of  cellular  tissue 

loaded  with  serum  and  a  dark  -colored  BaJlioUS  lymph.  The  inflamed  cel- 
lular tissue  iu  such  cases  rapidly  sloughs,  involving  the  skin  in  its  d est rue- 
tlon. 

The  catises  of  erysipelas  may  he  separated  into  the  predisposing  and 
I  he  exciting,  The  most  common  predisjiosing  cause  seems  to  he  had  air. 
Hence  the  ^reaf  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  ill-ventilated  hospitals,  and 
ton  less  extent  even  in  those  whose  ventilation  and  Other  arrangements 
are  as  jjood  as  our  present  knowledge  enables  us  lo  make  them.1  Habitual 
intemperance,  had  diet,  visceral  disease — especially,  as  it  appears,  disease 
of  the  kidneys — arc  all  undoubted  predisposing  causes.  And  many  peo- 
ple, without  any  such  definite  predisposing  causes1  have  a  constitutional 
predisposition  to  erysipelas  <  particularly  of  the  head  and  face »,  which 
will  show  itself  in  I  hem  on  the  slightest  exciting  cause,  or  even  with  no 
obvious  cause  whatever. 


I  I  runrioi  but  proteri  igsiast  the  n«sumption  involved  in  the  terms  4I  bespits!  ery- 
>i|H'hia  "  nnd  u  hospital  dlaeftlCB  "  a*  descriptive  of  the  complications  of  wound-!.  Sueh 
complications  j»n>  met  with,  It  la  tine,  most  commonly  in  hospitals,  for  the  simple 
reaion  that  wcranda  ire  alao  tnrt  with  niiwt  commonly  there:  hut  they  oeonr  ?er» 
frequently  in  privnt*1  practice,  *?eii  under  the  moat  favorable  cireumatsncfs,  «ml  (hey 

have  never  reidly  been  smpStrf to  ho  relmively  more  frequent  in  good  hospitals  limn 
in  privnte  practice,  in  similar  eases,  There  is  much  need  for  us  nil  to  do  our  best  to  im- 
prove  in  evsrv  way  the  air,  Uu-  to  ntm*  ntt  the  dressing,  and  all  the  other  circu mala 
of  the  wounoVd  in  our  hofnltsla— and  thereby,  doubtleM,  the  prevalence  of  these 
com plication*  will  be  leeeefied — but  it  is  n  sad  error  to  impair  the  reputation  and  thus 
diminish  the  usefulness  of  our  hospitals  by  reckless  aspersions  on  their  salubrity 
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The  exciting  cause  of  erysipelas  is  very  commonly  a  wound,  and  it  is 
especially  common  after  lacerated  wounds  of  the  lower  extremities  and 
scalp,  in  the  latter  case  almost  always  in  the  phlegmonous  form  (see 
Injuries  of  the  Head).1  It  is  very  liable  to  occur  after  puncturing  or 
scarifjing  dropsical  parts.  A  current  of  cold  air  on  the  head,  cold  to 
the  loins  during  menstruation,  any  sudden  chill,  overexertion  or  errors 
in  diet,  will  sometimes  he  followed  by  an  attack  of  erysipelas  in  those 
predisposed  to  it.  There  are  also  causes  which  are  sometimes  classed 
separately  as  efficient  causes,  inasmuch  as  they  are  looked  on  as  really 
producing  the  disease,  while  the  others  only  prepare  the  system  for  it. 
Such  are  poisoned  states  of  the  atmosphere,  of  the  precise  nature  of  which 
we  are  ignorant,  but  where,  as  is  believed  by  some,  germs  are  conveyed 
by  the  air,  which  sow  the  disease,  as  it  were,  on  wounds  in  persons  pre- 
disposed to  it,  or  where  some  material  passes  into  the  blood  which  ex- 
cites the  disease  during  its  elimination.  Many  authors  have  believed 
that  the  efficient  cause  of  erysipelas  is  the  contagion  of  bacteria,  and 
their  passage  into  the  blood,  and  it  seems  at  least  certain  that  very  fre- 
quently bacteria  may  be  found  both  in  the  blood  and  in  the  tissues.  They 
are  found  also  in  the  discharges,  but  this  may  be  accounted  for  in  various 
ways.  A  very  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Lukomsky,  a  pupil  of  von  Rech- 
lingshausen,  may  be  found  in  the  sixteenth  volume  of  Langenbcck's 
Archioes,  in  which  it  is  sought  to  be  proved  (I)  that  bacteria  may  be 
found  in  the  bloodvessels,  the  lymphatics,  and  the  lymph-channels  of  the 
skin,  the  cellular  tissue,  and  the  internal  organs  in  the  human  subject, 
when  death  takes  place  during  the  advance  of  the  attack  of  erysipelas; 
(2)  that  the  bacteria  are  no  longer  found  in  cases  of  death  during  the 
retrocession  of  the  disease ;  (3)  that  an  affection  exactly  similar  to,  if 
not  identical  with,  cutaneous  erysipelas  can  be  excited  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals, uotonly  by  the  injection  into  the  veins  or  under  the  skin  of  matter 
containing  bacteria,  but  also  by  the  application  of  such  matter  to  a  raw 
surface.  If  this  .should  be  confirmed  it  would  afford  an  easy  interpreta- 
tion of  the  spontaneous,  the  traumatic,  and  the  contagious  origin  of  ery- 
sipelas ;  but  a  perusal  of  the  recent  debate  at  the  Pathological  Society, 
above  referred  to,  will  show  how  very  far  we  are  at  present  from  any 
trustworthy  knowledge  as  to  the  universality  and  the  significance  of  the 
presence  of  these  minute  organisms. 

1  But  erysipelas  when  excited  by  a  wound  does  not  always  attack  the  wounded 
part.  I  may  mention  a  striking  case.  I  amputated  the  foot  of  a  man  in  perfectly 
good  general  health  on  account  of  chronic  disease  of  the  tarsus,  in  the  new  hospital 
at  Wimbledon.  He  was  lodged  by  himself  in  an  airy  room  which  had  never  been 
occupied  previously,  but  was  quite  dry  and  in  every  respect  most  comfortable,  well 
ventilated,  and  overlooking  a  wide  expanse  of  country.  He  had  no  visceral  disease, 
and  had  never  in  his  life  suffered  from  erysipelas.  There  was  no  other  patient  in  the 
hospital  suffering  from  erysipelas,  nor,  in  fact,  any  other  grave  case  whatever,  except 
one  of  amputation  of  the  leg,  performed  on  the  same  day.  I  had  no  patient  under 
my  care  suffering  from  erysipelas.  The  two  cases  of  amputation  were  in  separate 
wards,  attended  by  the  same  nurse,  and  dressed  by  the  resident  medical  officer  of  the 
hospital.  Contagion,  therefore,  seemed  absolutely  impossible,  nor  can  1  conceive  a 
patient  better  circumstanced  for  recovery.  The  wound  wen*  on  perfectly  well,  but 
erysipelas  of  the  head,  face,  and  che>t  occurred  a  few  days  after  the  operation  and 
proved  rapidly  fatal.  The  other  case  of  amputation  (which  was  certainly  an  un- 
promising one)  proved  fatal  also,  from  pyaomia.  I  have  seen  many  other  cases  in 
which  a  wound  has  been  the  exciting  cause;  but  as  the  disease  has  appeared  in  a 
remote  part  we  must  seek  elsewhere  for  the  efficient  cause.  A  very  natural  expla- 
nation (though  hitherto  conjectural  only)  would  be  that  some  morbid  product  is 
generated  in  the  wound,  and  passes  along  the  channels  of  absorption  (veins  or  lym- 
phatics) to  the  heart,  and  thence  to  the  part  affected. 
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Contagiousnong  of  Erysipelas, — Direct  infection  from  putrefying  dis- 
charges of  any  kiml  aiay  produce  erysipelas.  Hence  the  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  sponges  in  hospital  wards,  since  after  being  infected  by  the 
discharge  from  one  wound,  they  inay  be  employed  to  cleanse  another  ;  and 
hence  also  the  necessity  for  very  great  care  in  washing  the  hands  after 
dressing  each  case  before  another  patient  is  handled.  It  seems  also  un- 
deniable that  erysipelas  has  beet!  propagated  by  contagion — that  il 
ear,  that  some  material  rosy  be  given  off  from  the  body  of  a  patient  suf- 
fering from  erysipelas  which  will  excite  the  disease  in  a  person  in  health, 
and  still  more  in  a  wounded  or  sick  person — of  course,  supposing  in 
either  cass  a  previous  predisposition.  Too  numerous  instances  of  this 
have  been  recorded  by  writers  of  experience  and  credit  to  leave  any  rea- 
sonable doubt  tha]t  erysipelas  is  occasionally  contagions.  Yet,  as  pa- 
tients are  constant ly  received  into  our  ordinary  surgical  and  medical 
wards  without  any  spread  of  the  disease,  its  contagiousness  must  be 
trifling,  and  in  a  well-ventilated  and  well-managed  hospital  there  is  no 
practical  danger  in  so  placing  the  patients,  whilst  the  collecting  of  all  the 
patients  into  special  *' erysipelas  wards"7  leetDfl  to  OODOentrate  the  poison 
and  increase  the  risk  of  contagion,  unless  such  wards  and  all  their  attend- 
ants arc  ahsoWit.cly  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  hospital,  which  in  prac- 
tice it  is  very  di  HI  cult  to  do. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  usually  obvious.  In  some  few  cases 
there  may  be  a  little  difficulty  in  distinguishing  diffuse  inflammation  from 
phlebitis  or  from  inflamed  absorbents,  and  I  have  seen  a  more  fatal  error 
OOmtnttted  in  treating  a  case  of  deepseated  abaeess  below  the  fascia^ 
accompanied  by  oedema  and  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  above  it, 
as  one  of  diffuse  inflammation  merely,  The  patient  died,  with  numerous 
incisions  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  but  with  the  abscess  unopened 
below ;  and  I  have  seen  the  same  error  committed  with  less  serious  re- 
sults, as  the  diagnosis  has  been  corrected  afterwards.  When  any  reason 
exists  for  believing  that  matter  is  situated  below  the  fascia,  an  explor- 
atory puncture  should  not  be  neglected. 

The  prognosis  of  the  disease  depends  on  a  great  number  of  different 
considerations.  Ceteris  part&M*,  the  different  forms  of  erysipelas  are 
dangerous  in  proportion  as  they  are  deepseated — the  cutaneous,  eellulo- 
cutaneous,  and  cellular,  In  that  order.  But  the  prognosis  varies  also 
with  the  condition  of  the  patient,  being  bad  in  the  intemperate  and 
bloated,  and  especially  in  those  with  diseased  kidneys  or  liver,  with  the 
patient's  age,  being  had  in  the  aged  and  in  the  eenj  young,  though  good 
in  childhood;  with  the  exciting  cause,  being  worse  in  epidemics;  with 
the  form  of  the  disease,  being  worse  In  erratic  erysipelas  and  in  recurrent 
attacks;  with  its  course,  being  worse  when  the  disease  does  not  subside 
at  the  usual  period,  and  particularly  if  the  fever  is  lighted  up  again  after 
partial  subsidence  about  the  Hrst  week  ;  with  the  situation,  being  worse 
in  erysipelas  of  the  head  and  face,  and  peculiarly  so  in  diffuse  inflamma- 
tion of  the  neck,  and  especially  if  in  either  case  the  erysipelas  spreads 
internally  to  the  mouth  and  fauces.  These  are  the  main  prognostic  con- 
siderations, though  many  others  might  be  added  xVnd  it  should  not  be 
omitted  that  erysipelas  is  sometimes  salutary,  ushering  in  a  better  state 
of  health,  and  preceding  the  definite  healing  of  wounds  and  ulcers  which 
had  been  long  open  and  sluggish. 

The  treatment  of  erysipelas  resolves  itself  naturally  into  general  and 
locaL  The  former  is  the  same  for  all  forms  of  the  disease,  and  is  regu* 
lated  by  the  general  symptoms  present  in  each  particular  ease,  t\  **,  it 
consists  in  the  treatment  of  the  accompanying  fever.     In  the  present  day 
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the  old  antiphlogistic  or  depletory  treatment  of  fever  has  been  practically 
abandoned  ;  .yet  there  are  cases  of  erysipelas  in  which,  if  I  can  trust  my 
own  observation,  the  indiscriminately  stimulant  treatment  (which  has  so 
generally  superseded  that  of  indiscriminate  depletion),  is  very  ill  borne, 
and  has  a  direct  influence  in  prolonging  the  disease.  The  strength  of 
the  pulse,  the  general  appearance  of  the  patient,  and  his  apparent  vital 
poVer  must  be  the  surgeon's  guide.  In  the  plethoric  and  strong,  after 
the  bowels  have  been  freely  evacuated  with  a  mercurial  purge  (which 
should  be  done  in  every  case  of  erysipelas,  even  when  diarrhoea  is  present, 
for  the  diarrhoea  often  depends  on  loaded  bowels),  salines  with  small  doses 
of  antimony,  and  light  fluid  diet  without  stimulants  should  be  ordered. 
But  there  are  very  few  cases  (if  any)  which  will  not  be  benefited  by  the 
administration  of  wine  or  beer  carefully  at  some  period  of  the  attack; 
and  if  there  are  any  which  require  bleeding  or  leeching  at  first,  I  have 
not  met  with  them,  although  I  am  prepared  to  admit  the  advisability  of 
taking  blood  either  from  the  arm,  or  better  from  the  temples  by  leeches, 
in  cases  of  erysipelas  of  the  head  accompanied  by  sthenic  inflammation 
of  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  In  almost  all  the  cases  of  diffuse  inflam- 
mation (cellnlo-cutaneous)  which  we  see  after  injuries,  no  judicious  prac- 
titioner can  hesitate  as  to  the  desirability  of  at  any  rate  avoiding  depletion, 
and  a  resort  to  free  stimulation  is  generally  followed  by  amendment.  The 
diet  must  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  appetite  and  tongue.  It  can 
do  nothing  but  harm  to  load  a  man's  stomach  with  food  which  he  cannot 
digest,  but  when  meat  and  other  nourishing  diet  can  be  borne  it  should 
be  given  along  with  the  stimulants.  The  kind  and  quantity  of  the  latter 
must  depend  on  the  patient's  previous  habits  to  some  extent,  but  nothing 
seems  in  general  more  grateful  to  the  patient  and  more  supporting  than 
good  porter.  When  there  is  much  nervous  excitement  and  restlessness 
opium  should  be  carefully  administered  ;  but  as  a  rule  opiates  are  to  be 
avoided  in  erysipelas,  except  in  the  phlegmonous  form  after  injuries. 
Camphor,  ammonia,  and  light  tonics  are  generally  well  borne  after  the 
bowels  have  been  regulated.  Iron,  particularly  in  the  form  of  the  Tinct. 
Fcni  Perchloridi,  is  undoubtedly  useful  in  man}'  cases,  and  it  is  believed 
by  some  surgeons  to  have  a  direct  influence  on  the  blood,  and  thus  to  act 
as  a  specific  on  the  disease.  This  idea  depends  on  an  assumed  condition 
of  the  blood  in  life  something  similar  if  not  identical  with  the  state  in 
which  the  blood  is  found  after  death.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  many 
post-mortem  examinations  of  persons  dying  with  erysipelas  nothing  ab- 
normal has  been  found  except  a  thick,  tarry,  uncoagulated  condition  of 
the  blood,  staining  the  vessels,  soon  putrefying,  and  leading  to  a  diffluent 
condition  of  the  spleen  and  other  viscera  which  contain  much  blood.  On 
microscopic  examination  of  the  blood  the  corpuscles  are  found  irregular 
and  broken.  It  is  assumed  with  great  probability  that  this  testifies  to  a 
previous  disorganization  of  the  blood  during  life.  And  it  may  be  that 
iron,  if  it  can  be  assimilated,  will  correct  this;  and  certainly  the  free 
exhibition  of  iron  is  very  beneficial  in  many  cases.  But  then  it  must  be 
given  ver}?  freely  (say  xv  to  xx  drops  every  three  hours)  in  order  to 
produce  any  such  specific  effect.  And  it  will  not  agree  with  the  patient 
if  given  when  the  tongue  is  foul  and  the  general  fever  is  rising.  When 
iron  has  been  prescribed  in  such  cases  I  have  often  seen  marked  benefit 
from  discontinuing  it,  and  prescribing  salines,  with  small  doses  of  anti- 
mony, if  the  strength  admits  of  the  latter  drug  being  borne;  or  if  there 
is  much  prostration,  combined  with  tincture  of  bark  and  ammonia. 

The  local  treatment  differs  according  to  the  form  of  the  disease.     In 
the  cutaneous  form  the  exclusion  of  the  air  is  often  very  soothing.    Thus 
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in  erysipelas  of  the  face  a  mask  is  made  for  the  patient,  smeared  with 
some  ointment  (a  favorite  one  for  the  purpose  at  St.  George's  Hospital 
is  an  equal  mixture  of  Ung.  Plnmbi  and  Ung.  Calamine),  or  the  part  is 
defended  with  a  layer  of  cotton-wool,  or  some  bland  warm  lotion  is  used, 
such  as  Lotio  Plnmbi,  a  lotion  of  sulphate  of  iron  3J  to  Qj,  or  of  the 
Tinct.  Ferri  Perchlor.  3U  to  Jviij  of  water.  Diluted  tincture  of  iodine 
is  recommended  by  some.  Nitrate  of  silver  in  a  strong  solution  (about 
grs.  xv  to  the  oz. )  appears  to  me  often  very  useful;  and  many  surgeons 
are  fond  of  drawing  a  ring  round  the  erysipelatous  rash  or  round  the 
limb  above  it  with  a  stick  of  caustic,  a  practice  to  which  there  is  certainly 
no  objection,  though  I  cannot  speak  positively  from  iny  own  experience 
of  its  utility. 

In  diffuse  inflammation  and  in  cellulitis  more  decisive  measures  are 
necessary.  In  the  early  stage,  when  there  is  only  a  little  oedema  aronnd 
the  wound,  the  discharge  of  inflammatory  products  is  to  be  insured  by 
laying  the  wound  freely  open  with  the  finger  or  director.  If,  notwith- 
standing this,  the  inflammation  spreads  and  the  tension  increases,  it 
becomes  a  question  whether  or  no  incisions  should  be  made,  not  in  order 
to  evacuate  matter — for  as  yet  no  matter  will  have  been  formed — but  to 
relieve  the  tension  of  the  parts,  and  to  avert  the  gangrene  which  is  threat- 
ened, as  well  as  to  provide  free  exit  for  the  matter  when  it  does  form. 
For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pressure  caused  by  the  exudation  of 
serum  and  lymph  on  the  capillaries  which  pass  through  the  cellular  tissue, 
and  the  stretching  of  these  vessels  as  the  skin  is  pushed  away  from  the 
fascia,  are  potent  causes  of  gangrene.  When,  therefore,  the  local  symp- 
toms are  marked  enough,  in  the  surgeon's  judgment,  to  require  such 
severe  measures,  incisions  ought  to  be  made  freely  and  boldly  into  the 
cellular  tissue.  Each  incision  should  be  of  no  great  length  (say  two  or 
three'  inches),  but  they  should  together  embrace  the  whole  extent  of  the 
tense  parts ;  and  if  the  tension  affects  fresh  parts  afterwards  they  should 
be  repeated.  A  good  proof  of  their  necessity,  and  a  good  augury  for  their 
beneficial  influence,  is  the  free  gaping  of  each  cut  as  it  is  made.  If  any 
considerable  vessel  is  wounded  it  must  be  secured  either  by  torsion  or 
ligature,  but  a  certain  amount  of  bleeding  is  rather  to  be  encouraged. 
If  the  haemorrhage  be  alarming,  but  its  source  cannot  be  detected,  in 
consequence  of  the  cut  vessel  having  retracted  into  the  oedematous  tissue, 
the  bleeding  can  be  repressed  by  stuffing  the  wound  with  lint  for  a  few 
hours  and  making  pressure  over  it.  After  four  or  six  hours  this  may  be 
withdrawn  without  fear  of  renewed  bleeding. 

In  cases  not  severe  enough  to  demand  incision  the  parts  should  be 
relaxed  with  warm  lotions  or  poultices.  Many  surgeons  speak  favorably 
of  the  apparently  less  severe  measure  of  multiple  punctures  with  a  lancet 
as  a  substitute  for  incisions,  but  they  generally  give  a  good  deal  of  pain, 
and  are  insufficient  to  afford  relief. 

In  making  the  incisions  it  is  often  advisable  to  administer  an  anaes- 
thetic, more  especially  in  view  of  the  very  probable  necessity  of  the 
repetition  of  the  operation  ;  and  if  the  same  indications  call  for  it  no 
hesitation  should  be  felt  in  repeating  the  incisions  again  and  again.  I 
have  often  seen  a  case  terminate  happily  with  a  dozen  or  more  incisions, 
embracing  every  part  of  the  limb,  and  have  often  seen  occasion  to  regret 
that  incisions  had  not  been  made  freely  enough  where  the  patient  has 
either  sunk  under  the  irritation  of  constantly  advancing  erysipelas,  or 
has  recovered,  but  with  much  loss  of  function  of  the  limb  from  sloughing 
of  skin,  fascia,  or  tendons.  In  cases  where  this  has  unluckily  occurred, 
leading  to  stiffness  and  loss  of  motion  of  the  joints,  and  particularly  the 
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fingers,  careful  and  diligent  passive  motion  after  the  wounds  are  healed 
will  often  be  rewarded  with  great  success.  The  part  should  be  well 
steamed,  and  each  of  the  affected  joints  severally  attended  to,  by  gentle, 
cautious,  and  gradually  increasing  passive  motion,  while  the  patient  is 
encouraged  to  use  the  part  as  much  as  he  can  without  great  pain  or  sub- 
sequent swelling. 

By  gangrene  is  understood  the  death  of  a  visible  portion  of  the  soft 
parts  and  its  removal  in  a  mass,  which  is  called  a  slough.  The  terms 
sphacelus  and  mortification  are  also  sometimes  used  to  express  the  pro- 
cess of  gangrene.1 

Gangrene  may  be  the  result  of  mere  spontaneous  inflammation,  but  as 
a  general  rule  this  is  not  so.  The  great  majority  of  the  cases  which  we 
see  in  practice  own  some  definite  cause,  although  in  most  of  them  in- 
flammation has  played  an  important  part  in  completing  the  death  of  the 
tissues. 

Traumatic  and  Spontaneous  Gangrene. — Gangrene  is  divided  (a),  ac- 
cording to  its  exciting  causes,  into  traumatic  aud  spontaneous,  and  (6), 
according  to  its  form,  into  moist  and  dry. 

The  usual  causes  which  produce  traumatic  gangrene  are  mechanical 
injuries,  chemical  injuries,  local  poisons,  heat  or  cold,  aud  arrest  of  cir- 
culation. 

The  first  cause  is  too  familiar  to  need  any  illustration.  Of  chemical 
injuries  the  ordinary  caustic  issue  is  a  common  example,  where  the  skin 
is  destroyed  by  the  desiccating  action  of  the  potassa  fusa,  and  is  cast  off 
as  a  slough,  the  result  being  a  healthy  granulating  ulcer.  Closelj'  analo- 
gous to  such  cases  are  those  which  result  from  the  local  action  of  poisons, 
such  as  putrefying  urine.  Such  urine  escaping  through  a  ruptured  ure- 
thra kills  the  cellular  tissue  into  which  it  is  extravasated,  producing 
secondarily  the  death  of  the  skin  which  receives  its  nutrition  through  this 
cellular  tissue.  Gangrene  from  burns  is  unhappily  only  too  common,  and 
that  from  frostbite  is  tolerably  familiar  to  most  surgeons.  Gangrene  from 
arrest  of  circulation  may  arise  from  obliteration  of  the  main  artery  atone 
spot,  as  when  the  femoral  is  tied,  or  from  general  pressure,  as  when  a 
limb  is  destroyed  by  tight  bandaging.  Spontaneous  gangrene  occurs 
sometimes  as  the  direct  result  of  idiopathic  inflammation,  as  the  slough- 
ing which  follows  a  carbuncle;  or  it  may  be  caused  by  degeneration  of 
the  vessels  in  old  age  (senile  gangrene),  by  impaction  of  a  plug  of  fibrin 
in  a  large  vessel  (gangrene  from  embolism),  by  inflammation  of  arteries 
leading  to  their  obliteration,  by  loss  of  nervous  power,  and  by  impaired 
nutrition.  The  sloughing  of  the  cornea  which  follows  on  injury  of  the  fifth 
nerve  is  usually  quoted  as  an  illustration  of  gangrene  produced  by  loss  of 
nervous  power,  and  the  gangrene  which  used  to  be  produced  by  eating 
cock-spurred  rye,  of  gangrene  from  impaired  nutrition  ;  but  the  two  causes 
seem  identical,  for  loss  of  nervous  power  appears  to  produce  gangrene 
merely  by  impairing  the  nutrition  of  the  part. 

We  see,  then,  one  main  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  cases, 
which  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  their  surgical  treatment,  viz.:  that 
the  causes  of  the  former  are  local,  and  therefore  often  susceptible  of  me- 

*  »*  Gangrene  properly  signifies  the  state  which  immediately  precedes  mortification, 
while  the  complete  mortification,  or  absolute  death  of  a  part,  is  called  *phncelna." — 
Hooper's  Med.  Diet.  But  the  distinction  is  not  a  very  obvious  one,  and  the  term 
sphacelus  is  superfluous,  and  is  now  almost  disused.  When  mortification  is  spoken 
of  as  distinct  from  gangrene,  the  former  means  the  process,  the  latter  the  result. 
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c h nn i vfi  1  removal ;  while  those  of  the  latter  are  mostly  general ;  so  that 
even  If  the  affected  pnrt  of  the  body  could  he  removed  without  any  injury 
to  the  patient.  Hie  same  general  cause  would  in  alt  probability  luce 

the  gangrene  elsewhere. 

livid  and  Dnj  Gaitgrme.— The  division  of  n-anjrrene  into  moist  and 
dry  is  a  classical,  and  in  the  extreme  cases  a  very  well  marked  our,  hut 
in  ordinal  v  instances  it  is  not  very  easy  to  refer  the  case  »<»  «>ne  or  the 
other  form.  The  hest  examples  Of  dry  LrniiLrrcne  arc  sometimes  seen  in 
thf  Rflg&rs  or  fcoes  of  very  old  persons,  where  the  arteries  become  entirely 
tin  I  m-i  vions.  the  part  turns  dry  and  white  i  sometimes  yellow  or  brown  or 
black),  shrivels  up,  with  Little  paill  or  inflammation,  and  thus  sepai: 
from  the  body.1  The  purely  inflammatory  forms  of  gangrene,  on  the 
Other  hand,  are  always  moist,  much  fluid  and  mneh  gas,  the  result  of  pti- 
trcfiielioii,  are  effused  into  the  cellular  tissue,  and  Uie  affection  is  accom- 
panied usually  hy  ft  great  deal  of  pain.  Bo  that  it  is  clear  enough  that 
gangrene  depends  in  the  former  class  of  cases  on  drfiVient  supply,  and  in 
the  hitter  on  obstructed  return  of  blond.  Hut  in  most  eases  the  fcK  i 
ad  together.  Thus  in  senile  £an*rrene  the  main  cause  is  indisputably 
the  deficient  supply  of  blood*  and  it  is  therefore  usuallv  classed  as  a  hum 
of  dry  gangrene,  yet  Obstruction  of  the  capillary  and  venous  circulation 
also  plays  a  prominent  part,  and  in  many  ease*  there  is  the  inflammatory 
pain  and  the  loading  of  the  part  with  the  products  of  inflammation  which 
are  characteristic  of  moist  gangrene. 

Phtitomeua  of Gtn\fjv**m\ — Taking  an  ordinary  example  of  gailgTC 
in  which  the  part  has  been  previously  inflamed,  its  red  color  become*  livid 
or  mottled,  blebs  or  hulhe  form,  £,*.,  the  cuticle  separates  from  the  cutis, 
and  fluid,  generally  blood-tinged,  is  effused  between  them;  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  part  falls,  it  loses  its  sensibility,  then  the  pnrt  turns  black  and 
decomposes,  so  that  it  crackles  with  emphysema.  If  cut  into  it  is  found 
sodden  with  foul  serum  ;  in  extreme  cases  all  the  tissues  of  the  limb  are 
softened  and  separated  from  the  hone.  This  is  moHiJicafion,  The  next 
step  is  sloughing — that  is,  the  separation  of  the  dead  parts — a  purely 
Inflammatory  process,  exactly  analogous  to  that  by  which  a  foreign  body, 
SUCll  as  a  dait,  if  fixed  in  the  living  parts,  is  loosened  and  thrust  out. 
The  living  (perhaps  better  (Milled  half-dead )  tissues  adjoining  the  gan- 
grenous part  become  inflamed,  and  thus  a  red  line  is  traced  around  the 
slough,  which  is  called  the  lifts  tsf  demarcation ^  and  the  formation  of 
which  proves  that  the  gangrene  has  stopped,  at  least  at  the  part  where  the 
line  is  found.  Next  the  inflamed  parts  suppurate,  and  thus  a  trench  is 
dug  around  the  dead  part ;  gran  illations  spring  up  and  push  off  the  slough, 
which  is  now  loose  and  can  tie  picked  oft  Very  commonly  one  or  two 
Strings  of  cellular  tissue  resist  longer  the  process  of  Inflammation,  and 
the  slough  requires  to  be  cut  away  with  a  pair  of  scissors  ;  and  in  the  case 
of  a  limb  the  bone  takes  far  longer  to  separate  than  the  soft  parts,  Slid  it 
is  often  necessary  to  divide  it  in  order  to  rid  the  patient  of  the  offensive 
putrefying  mass-  When  the  process  of  casting  off  the  slough  is  completed 
the  result  is  an  ordinary  granulating  ulcer* 

The  general  symptoms  caused  by  an  attack  of  gangrene  are  usually  of 
a  low  or  m  typhoid w  character.     The  poise  is  small,  weak,  and  frequent, 


1  This  is  ftom<'iinu«  called  '•chronic"  gaagre&e,  m  by  Travers,  who  «ay*i  MTbfi 
nniin  distinction  between  this  mid  neute  gangrene  i*%  lhat  from  the  flrtl  tin-  part  thus 
affected,  losing  it*  temperature  nod  color,  becomes  dry,  tough,  and  shrunken,  taftOftd 
of  moiet,  ^oft,  loitl  swollen,  and  tubes  on  a  yi-lluw  <.r  blai'kMi-browii  COlof<  nearly 
resembling  that  of  a  mummy. +  *  I  have  seen  the  color  in  the  Angers  perfectly  d(*ad- 
white. 
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the  tongue  dry  and  brown,  the  appetite  bad,  and  the  strength  failing. 
Death  occurs  from  asthenia,  and  otlen  very  rapidly  and  unexpectedly. 

Treatment.— In  the  treatment  of  gangrene  the  first  question  is,  whether 
or  not  the  part  can  be  removed.  Speaking  generally  this  is  only  advisa- 
ble in  cases  of  traumatic  gangrene,  although  in  some  of  the  more  favor- 
able examples  of  the  spontaneous  form  it  may  be  done  after  the  Hue  of 
demarcation  has  formed. 

In  the  case  of  a  purely  localized  cause,  such  as  ligature  of  the  main 
artery,  there  can  be  no  question  that  as  soon  as  gangrene  is  once  de- 
clared the  surgeon  may  amputate  if  he  thinks  it  necessary,  for  in  such 
cases  there  is  not  usually  much  general  fever.  But  in  severe  and  exten- 
sive injuries,  such  as  the  passage  of  a  cart-wheel  over  a  limb,  the  prac- 
tice of  surgeons  differs.  When  the  patient  is  first  seen,  directly  after 
the  accident,  if  the  injury  is  obviously  incompatible  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  life  of  the  member,  it  is  better  to  amputate  at  once,  before 
the  traumatic  fever  which  will  follow  has  had  time  to  set  in,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  amputate  through  healthy  un bruised  tissues.  Otherwise,  if  the 
surgeon  delays  the  amputation,  fever  will  ensue,  and  will  probably  pre- 
clude successful  amputation  (for  amputation  in  conditions  of  acute  fever 
is  usually  fatal),  and  diffuse  inflammation  often  accompanies  this  fever, 
and  spreads  the  gangrene  rapidly  beyond  the  range  of  the  original  injury,1 
so  that  the  patient  sinks  before  any  second  opportunity  of  removing  the 
limb  occurs.  Therefore  some  surgeons,  looking  to  these  unfavorable 
cases,  teach  that  it  is  better  to  wait  for  the  line  of  demarcation  in  cases 
of  traumatic  gangrene  before  performing  amputation,  while  others  say 
that  such  delay  is  unnecessary.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  surgeon's 
choice  must  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of  fever  and  by  the  progress  of 
the  gangrene.  If  the  limb  is  so  far  mortified  as  to  be  useless,  yet  a 
stump  can  be  formed  in  tolerably  healthy  parts,  and  the  general  condi- 
tion admits  of  it,  there  is  no  motive  for  waiting.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  fever  is  extreme  and  the  gangrene  is  spreading  very  rapidly, 
amputation  is  -useless  and  often  immediately  fatal.  Such  cases,  in  fact, 
are  well  nigh  hopeless ;  but  if  the  patient  has  any  chance  of  recovery  it 
is  in  waiting  till  the  gangrene  has  stopped.  But  the  not  infrequent 
occurrence  after  injuries  of  this  frightful  form  of  spreading  gangrene, 
accompanied  as  it  is  by  such  profound  fever,  shows  that  the  surgeon  has 
not  accurately  judged  the  nature  of  the  injury  at  the  time  of  its  occur- 
rence, or  he  would  have  amputated  at  once.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  error  is  one  which  it  is  difficult  to  avoid.  We  are  all  desirous 
rather  to  save  limbs  than  to  amputate  them.  We  can  all  look  back  on 
cases  where  the  patient's  obstinacy  has  triumphed  over  the  surgeon's 
urgency,  and  has  been  justified  by  his  preserving  both  life  and  limb. 
And  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  formerly  amputation  was  somewhat 
too  frequently  performed.  We  have  lately  had  many  cases  published  of 
the  preservation  of  limbs  (whether  by  "antiseptic"  dressing  or  other- 
wise) which  would  some  years  ago  have  been  sacrificed ;  and  in  endeav- 

1  The  process  is  thus  graphically  described  by  Mr.  Holm«s  Cootc:  "Nature  en- 
deavors to  cast  ofl'  the  dead  from  the  living  tissues  by  an  inflammatory  process  in  tho 
latter,  which  speedily  lose  their  vitality  from  inability  to  support  this  action  towards 
repair.  According  to  Hunter,  a  diminution  of  power,  when  joined  to  an  increased 
action,  becomes  a  cause  of  mortification,  by  destroying  the  balance  which  ought  to 
subsist  between  the  power  and  action  of  every  part.  Thus  the  mortification  spreads 
towards  the  trunk,  preceded  by  a  blush  of  dusky  red,  marking  its  onward  course  " 
I  may  add  that  in  many  cases  there  will  be  found  a  diffused  or  phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation of  the  cellular  tissue,  spreading  along  the  course  of  the  lymphatics. 
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oring  to  carry  out  such  truly  conservative  surges  mistakes  are  inevitable, 
I  will  relate  two  cases.  A  man  was  brought  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  of 
large  frame,  healthy  appearance  and  history,  who  had  sustained  a  severe 
injury  to  the  elbow-joint.  No  case  could  seem  more  decidedly  suitable 
for  excision  of  the  joint  and  preservation  of  the  limb.  I  performed  the 
operation  with  the  sanction  of  my  colleagues.  The  main  nerves  and 
vessels  were  perfectly  intact.  A  day  or  two  after  the  operation,  rapidly 
spreading  gangrene  attacked  the  forearm.  One  of  my  colleagues  in  my 
absence  amputated  the  arm  near  the  shoulder ;  gangrene  rapidly  attacked 
the  stump,  and  death  followed  in  a  few  days.  The  post-mortem  appear- 
ances threw  no  light  on  the  cause  of  this  fatal  tendency. 

Another  man,  also  of  robust  appearance,  ret.  30,  was  admitted  under 
my  care  from  the  country.  A  few  days  previously  a  charge  of  small  shot 
had  lodged  in  the  calf  of  each  leg  from  a  distance  of  about  twelve  paces. 
On  admission  there  were  found  numerous  shot-holes  in  both  calves,  with 
considerable  bruising  and  swelling.  On  the  third  day  gangrene  of  one 
leg  had  set  in  and  spread  rapidly.  The  patient  when  seen  appeared  to 
be  sinking:  and  although  there  seemed  little  prospect  of  recovery,  it  was 
judged  right  to  give  him  the  small  chance  that  amputation  might  afford 
him.  He  died,  however,  almost  im mediately  after  the  operation.  On 
examination  of  the  limb  no  artery  of  consequence  was  found  wounded, 
nor  was  there  very  much  extravasation  of  blood.  In  both  these  cases  it 
is  clear  enough  that  primary  amputation  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
accident  would  have  given  the  patient  the  best  chance  for  his  life ;  but! 
do  not  know  how  the  cases  could  have  been  distinguished  from  a  multi- 
tude of  similar  injuries  in  which  the  limb  has  been  preserved. 

I  allude  to  such  cases  in  order  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  reader 
the  vital  importance  of  early  interference  where  amputation  is  necessary, 
if  the  operation  is  to  have  a  fair  chance  of  preserving  life.  But  if  the 
attempt  to  save  the  limb  has  been  made,  and  gangrene  sets  in  in  a  severe 
and  rapidly  spreading  form,  it  appears  to  be  of  little  use  to  amputate — 
at  least  I  have  not  seen  any  successful  cases.  And  if  the  gangrene  does 
not  spread  rapidly  and  is  not  accompanied  by  the  severe  constitutional 
symptoms  which  always  accompany  the  acute  form,  it  is  questionable 
whether  under  ordinary  circumstances  amputation  is  necessary.  The 
expectant  treatment  may  succeed  in  preserving  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
limb. 

There  are  many  other  exceptions  to  the  rule  usually  laid  down,  that 
amputation  may  be  performed  in  traumatic  gangrene.  Thus  in  the  gan- 
grene which  is  caused  either  by  heat  or  cold  it  is  very  rarely  that  ampu- 
tation is  successfully  performed ;  for  in  burns  the  limb  is  generally 
scorched  and  partially  disintegrated  far  beyond  the  part  at  which  it  is 
totally  destroyed ;  and  in  frostbite,  though  the  disintegration  is  less  vis- 
ible, yet  it  is  so  real,  that  in  the  Crimean  campaign,  where  this  injury 
was  fatally  prevalent,  the  surgeons  at  last  gave  up  every  form  of  opera- 
tive interference,  so  uniform  was  the  bad  success — due  no  doubt  in  part 
to  the  general  exhaustion  of  the  patients,  but  partly  also  to  the  local 
effects  of  cold,  extending  beyond  the  frozen  toes  or  fingers,  and  indis- 
posing the  tissues  of  which  the  stump  is  formed  to  take  on  reparative 
action.  Gangrene  from  embolism  might  be  thought  to  be  a  favorable 
case  for  amputation,  and  so  it  would  l>e  were  it  not  for  the  concomitant 
heart  disease.  In  gangrene  after  ligature  of  the  main  artery  we  have 
perhaps  the  most  appropriate  example  of  the  use  of  amputation  in  trau- 
matic gangrene.  Now,  gangrene  from  embolism  resembles  this  in  many 
respects.     The  obstruction  to  the  circulation  is  limited  and  definite ;  and 
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Fig, 


the  condition  can  frequently  be  diagnosed,  as  it  was  in  the  instance  here 
figured ;  but  as  it  is  usually  only  a  feature  of  a  general  disease  which  is 
necessarily  fatal,  and  which  would  usually  preclude  recovery  from  a  seri- 
ous operation,  we  hardly  ever  see  amputation  practiced  in  such  cases. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  ampu- 
tation on  account  of  gangrene  is 
more  often  practiced  before  gan- 
grene has  set  in,  but  when  it  is 
judged  to  be  inevitable;  and  when 
amputation  is  performed  later  on, 
the  successful  cases  are  gener- 
ally those  in  which  the  surgeon 
has  waited  until  the  process  has 
stopped. 

If  the  surgeon  has  decided  to 
save  the  limb,  or  if  the  gangrene 
is  in  a  part  which  cannot  be  re- 
moved, the  first  indication  is  to 
wrap  it  up  as  completely  as  possi- 
ble in  some  application  which  will 
deodorize  the  dead  parts  and  stim- 
ulate the  living  to  cast  them  off. 
For  the  latter  purpose  uniform 
gentle  heat  is  very  desirable,  and 
the  two  indications  may  be  com- 
bined by  a  charcoal  poultice ;  or 
some  tarry  preparation,  such  as 
carbolic  acid  or  creasote,  may  be 
applied  to  the  sloughing  part,  and 
the  whole  wrapped  up  in  a  thick 
layer  of  cotton-wool.  Some  of  the 
balsams,  such  as  balsam  of  Peru  or 
Friar's  Balsam  (TV.  Benzoin  Co.), 
poured  into  a  poultice,  or  resinous 
substances,  are  also  much  in  use. 
An  old  and  very  useful  application 
is  the  u green  ointment "  of  the 
St.  George's  Hospital  Pharmaco- 
poeia.1 Many  other  local  applica- 
tions to  gangrenous  parts  might 
be  mentioned,  but  I  think  the 
principle  of  all  of  them  is  the 
same, — to  keep  up  the  heat  of  the 
parts  equal  to  or  a  little  above 
the  natural  heat  of  the  body;  to 
stimulate  the  living  parts  and  to 
deodorize  the  dead. 

The  general  treatment  of  gangrene  rests  also  on  simple  principles — 
difficult  as  it  may  be  to  apply  them  in  practice — viz.,  to  clear  the  alimen- 


An  embolic  clot,  lodged  in  and  completely  ob- 
structing the  superficial  femoral  artery,  just  as  it 
springs  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  femoral 
trunk.  The  clot  wns  irregularly  adherent  to  the 
wall  of  the  vessel,  which  had  a  slightly  roughened 
api»earance  at  the  point  of  contact.  Elsewhere  the 
lining  membrane  was  natural  and  the  vessel  quite 
empty.  At  the  upper  end,  corresponding  to  the 
deep  femoral  ( which  was  unobstructed),  the  clot  was 
scooped  out  by  the  action  of  the  blood  passing  into 
that  artery.  The  patient  was  admitted  with  dis- 
eased heart  and  dropsy,  and  in  the  course  of  that 
disease  gangrene  of  the  foot  supervened.  The  na- 
ture and  seat  of  the  obstruction  could  be  quite  easily 
recognized  during  life.  Blocks  of  fibrin  were  found 
in  the  spleen  and  kidney.— St.  George's  Hospital 
Museum,  Scr.  vl,  No.  199. 


1  The  formula  for  this  is— -B.  Ung.  Elemi,  lb.  j,  Ung.  Sambuci,  Jiij,  Bills.  Copaib  , 
JJiij.  The  ointments  to  bo  melted  together  and  the  Cojmiba  added  to  them  after 
they  have  been  removed  from  the  fire,  before  they  cool. 

Ung.  Sambuci  is  made  with  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  elder  (lb.  ij),  prepared  lard  (lb. 
ijsa.),  and  as  much  water  as  required. 
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tary  canal  ant]  improve  the  digestion,  so  that  the  patient  may  be  aM 
take  such   nutriment  and  stimulants  as  will  keep  him   alive  through  the 
process;  and  to  calm  llic  nervous  system  and  procure  sleep  by  D 
opinm  or  some  of  its  preparations;  or  if  these  are  not  tolerated,  by  some 
other  narcotic* 

There  are  few  eases  of  gangrene  in  which  Opium  is  not  indicated,  and 
this  is  eBpeei&lty  the  ease  the  older  the  patient  is;  and  there  are  perhaps 
none  (at  least  uone  in  which  the  gangrene  's  exfceoaive enough  to  produce 
constitutional  symptoms)  when1  alcoholic  stimulants  are  not  required. 
But  it  is  a  great  efTor  to  **  pour  in"  stimulants  and  narcotics  without 
reference  to  the  condition  of  the  tongue*  pulse,  and  temperature.  Nar- 
cotics are  used  chiefly  to  calm  the  patient  rind  to  avoid  the  exhaustion 
which  excitement  and  |>ain  produce;  hut  Opium  when  ill-horne  will  often 
make  the  patient  semi-delirious,  and  will  cause  excitement  and  loathing 
for  food,  stud  so  increase  the  exhaustion,  in  such  eases  the  narcotic  u 
be  used  cautiously  and  administered  bypoderroically  of  by  the  rectum, 
for  many  patients  can  tolerate  morphia  or  opiuen  in  this  manner  who  can- 
not take  it  by  the  stomach.  But  in  some  persons  all  ophites  disagree,  in 
whatever  form  or  in  whatever  way  they  are  given.  Chloral,  in  full  d 
i  say  9J)i  should  he  tried  in  such  persona,  or  hyoseyamus,  or  the  Indian 
hemp  (in  doses  of  gr.  i-ij  of  the  extract  or  njjx-xx  of  the  tincture,  cau- 
tiously increased  it  it  seems  to  agree).  But  no  narcotic  is  near  I 
tain  as  opium  or  morphia;  and  this  is  usually  not  merely  tolerated  in 
a  of  gangrene,  but  the  patients  general  condition  improves  under  its 
use,  v is i hly  and  at  once.  Stimulants  are  used  to  procure  sleep,  to  assist 
appetite,  to  steady  the  pulse,  and  to  lower  the  temperature  ;  hut  they  w  ill 
not  do  this  unless  they  are  digested.  The  judicious  use  of  purgati 
ami  the  apportionment  of  the  needful  stimulant,  hoth  as  to  quantity  and 
quality,  to  the  patient's  powers  of  digestion,  will  tax  all  the  experience 
and  resources  of  the  BQrgeon,  especially  when  the  patient  is  somewhat 
advanced  in  life  and  has  already  ruined  his  digestion  anil  health  by  the 
abuse  of  fermented  liquors. 

It  remain*  to  speak  of  some  of  the  special  forme  of  gangrene, 

Traumatic  Gangrene* — Enough  per  imps  lias  already  been  said  about 
traumata- gangrene  as  far  as  concerns  the  question  of  amputation.    It 
be  useful  just  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  limb  may  be  hopelessly  dis- 
organized, both  in  military  practice  by  spent  shot,  and  in  the  iujurn 
Civil  life  by  extensive  crushes,  without  the  skin  being  very  much  injured; 
the  soft  parts  are  separated  from  the  hone,  the  pulse  in  the  main  vessels 
is  stopped,  and  an  attentive  examination  will  leave  no  doubt  of  the  n< 
siiy  for  amputation.      J  ought  also  to  add  that  the   Indications   for  the 
removal  of  the  limb  are  quite  different  in  early  and  in  late  life.     Injuries 
which  alter  middle  life  call  imperatively  lor  amputation  may  in  childhood 
or  about  the  age  of  puberty  be  most  reasonably  treated  on  the  expectant 
plan,  the  surgeon  feeling  confident  that  if  gangrene  seta  in  and  amputa- 
tion becomes  necessary  there  will  he  no  such  profound  traumatic  few 
that  which,  in  later  life,  almost  precludes  the  hope  of  success. 

Bedwres*> — A  form  of  gangrene  which  may  he  regarded  as  to  a  certain 
extent  traumatic  is  that  from  pressure — bedsore**,  or  "gaugnena  ex  decu- 
bitus They  are  usually  found  in  debilitated  and  emaciated  persona  who 
have  lain  long  in  lied,  and  whose  weakness  prevents  them  from  shifting 
their  position  often  or  much.  They  form  usually  on  the  sacrum,  buttocks, 
hips,  and  heels.  The  skin  begins  to  look  red  and  thin,  and  then  a  circular 
black  slough  forms.  The  parts  may  slough  so  deeply  as  to  open  the  ver- 
tebral canal,  and  the  sloughing  is  often  the  proximate  cause  of  death  in 
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cases  which  might  otherwise  get  well.  Hence  the  greatest  care  should  he 
exercised  in  all  chronic  cases  to  watch  the  state  of  the  parts  on  which 
bedsores  usually  form,  and  no  doubt  careful  and  dexterous  nursing  will 
prevent  their  formation  in  many  cases,  though  it  is  most  unjust  and 
untrue  to  say,  as  is  sometimes  said,  that  the  occurrence  of  bedsores 
proves  careless  nursing.  In  order  to  obviate  their  formation  the  first 
thing  is  to  contrive  frequent  slight  changes  in  the  patient's  position,  to 
pad  the  parts  where  the  bones  press  on  the  skin  with  air  or  water  pillows, 
elephant-plaster  cut  into  a  ring,  or  some  such  contrivance,  and  to  harden 
the  skin  by  painting  it  with  camphorated  spirit  or  weak  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  If  the  redness  still  persists  a  soft  poultice  is,  I  think,  the  best 
application ;  and  when  gangrene  is  absolutely  declared  it  must  be  treated 
locally  like  any  other  form  of  sloughing. 

A  kind  of  bedsore  is  formed  in  fracture  of  the  spine  in  which  the  slough- 
ing is  partly  produced  by  loss  of  nervous  influence.  This  will  be  spoken 
of  under  the  head  of  Injuries  of  the  Back. 

The  sloughing  which  is  caused  by  tight  bandaging  is  an  illustration  of 
gangrene  from  pressure  with  which  we  are  happily  unfamiliar  in  these  days 
of  improved  medical  education.  Occasionally  the  formation  of  a  small 
limited  slough  can  hardly  be  avoided,  but  the  mortification  of  the  whole 
or  great  part  of  the  skin  of  a  limb  is  justly  regarded  as  a  proof  of  crimi- 
nal negligence,  and  punished  accordingly.  In  the  unhappy  cases  where 
this  has  occurred  amputation  is  often  necessary. 

.  In  frostbite  the  symptoms  seep  immediately  after  the  injury  are  usually 
rather  in  excess  of  the  real  amount  of  destruction.  Parts  are  cold,  white, 
destitute  of  sensation  and  of  circulation,  and  seem  condemned  to  inev- 
itable death,  which  really  will  recover  if  they  are  patiently  and  gradually 
restored  to  the  natural  warmth.  This  is  best  done  by  rubbing  the  part 
gently  with  snow,  and  bringing  the  patient  by  degrees  into  a  wanner 
atmosphere.  If  the  circulation  be  too  abruptly  stimulated  the  frozen 
parts  will  probably  slough.  On  the  other  hand,  some  time  afterwards, 
the  apparent  is  less  than  the  real  injury,  since  the  parts  which  appear  to 
be  perfectly  nourished  are  really  incapable  of  sustaining  the  reparative 
process,  and  if  operations  be  performed  through  them  renewed  sloughing 
or  tedious  ulceration  will  ensue.  In  the  cases  where  gangrene  sets  in 
immediately  it  is  of  the  dry  form  ;  the  parts  shrivel  up  at  once,  and  never 
regain  the  warmth  or  color  of  life.  In  other  cases  they  perish  from  low 
inflammation,  being  unable  to  support  the  reaction  which  ensues  on  the 
return  of  the  circulation.  The  treatment  of  frostbite,  beyond  the  means 
required  to  restore  warmth  at  first,  involves  no  peculiarity  except  that 
the  atfected  parts  should  long  be  kept  warmly  wrapped  in  wool. 

Hospital  gangrene  is  an  extreme  form  of  sloughing  phagedena.  The 
term  "phagedena"  has  been  applied  to  a  combination  of  ulceration  and 
gangrene  in  which  as  the  ulcer  spreads  its  surface  sloughs  more  or  less 
deeply.  Two  forms  of  this  affection  are  recognized,  viz.,  spreading  pha- 
gedena, where  ulceration  is  the  prominent  symptom,  the  sloughing  being 
only  superficial,  and  sloughing  phagedena,  where  the  slough  which  forms 
on  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  is  thick,  black,  and  round  in  shape,  and  ap- 
pears to  involve  a  considerable  depth  of  tissue,  so  that  the  sloughing  is 
the  prominent  symptom  ;  but  underneath  this  slough  ulceration  is  going 
on,  and  these  ulcerating  tissues  will  themselves  rapidly  perish. 

The  disease  which  has  been  described  to  us  by  military  surgeons1  as 

1  A?  for  example,  in  Hennen's  Military  Surgery,  from  the  outbreaks  of  this  disease 
during  the  Peninsular  war;  or  Mac  lead's  Surgery  of  the  Crimean  War. 
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*k  hospital  gangrene."  and  of  which  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  not  to 
have  stMMi  any  instances  in  the  hospitals  of  this  country.'  is  a  severe  form 
of  slouching  phagedena,  accompanied  fay  a  constitutional  affection  which 
is  usually,  in  hot  almost  always,  fatal,  Its  i  ause  Appeals  to  he  general, 
i,  c,  to  be  contained  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  chamber  in  which  it  o 
nates,  and  this  seems  to  he  usually  ilie  result  of  overcrowding,  deficient 
ventilation,  and  uucleanlinoss.  acting  on  men  depressed  by  wounds  and 
possibly  by  defeat.  The  condition  of  the  genera]  atmosphere  of  the  place 
may  favor  its  development,  but  cannot  induce  it,  for  it  is  almost  always 
observed  that  scattering  the  sick  into  the  neighborhood,  even  putting 
them  into  the  open  air  under  canvas,  stops  the  outbreak.  Direct  conta- 
gion, there  can  be  little  doubt,  acts  powerfully  as  an  exciting  cause,  and 
very  probably  the  flies  which  generally  Abound  in  such  places  convey  the 
poison  from  one  wound  to  Another.  Prom  this  eontsgious  property,  of 
which  many  striking  examples  arc  given,  the  disease  is  sometimes  de- 
nominated u  GangniMia*  contagiosa/' 

The  disease  commences  with  pain  and  tightness  Across  the  forehead, 
small,  quick  pulse,  anxious  countenance,  stinging  pain  In  the  wound, 
swelling  ami  hardness  around  its  edges.  The  discharge  becomes  thin, 
ghet v.  and  I. loud  tinged,  with  masses  like  gruel  suspended  in  it.    In  a 

few  hours  the  limb  beci »  greatly  swollen,  with   blue  congested  veins; 

if  cut  into,  the  cut  edges  look  like  raw  pork,  from  the  ^edematous  condi- 
tion of  all  the  parts.  The  wound  assumes  a  circular  form,  and  is  covered 
willi  a  thick  black  slough,  or  its  surface  turns  white  or  ashy  gray.  The 
Affection  is  Attended  by  constitutional  or  traumatic  fever  in  its  severest 
form,  from  which  the  patient  often  sinks  in  a  few  hours,  and  which  in  _ 
eral  goes  on  to  a  fatal  termination.  The  awful  mortality  attending  on  tins 
disease  is  attested  by  many  sad  histories  of  overcrowded  military  hospi- 
tals and  transport  ships,  as  iu  an  instance  recorded  by  Mr.  Holmes  0 
of  a  French  Crimean  transport,  from  which  sixty  dead  bodies  were  thrown 
overboard  in  a  passage  of  thirty-eight  hours. 

When  this  formidable  disease  has  invaded  a  hospital  there  seems  no 
question  that  the  first  thing  which  should  be  done  is  to  empty  the  build- 
ing of  all  the  sick  and  Wounded  which  it  contains,  isolating  them  if  pos- 
sible; and  if  that  is  not  possible  putting  them  under  canvas  in  the  open 
air.  The  most  minute  attention  must  also  he  paid  to  the  cleanliness  of 
the  dressings,  every  material  with  which  the  wounds  are  touched  being 
burnt  at  once;'  the  gangrenous  surfaces  should  also  be  covered  over  with 
thick  layers  of  charcoal,  ercasotc,  carbolic  acid,  or  some  other  disinfect- 
ant, so  that  there  ran  be  no  possibility  of  the  conveyance  of  matter  from 
one  soie  to  another.  The  sloughing  surfaces  should  be  destroyed  by 
means  of  an  active  caustic,  of  which,  perhaps,  fuming  nilric  acid  is  the 
best  ;  opium  should  be  freely  given,  and  the  patient's  Strength  supported 
by  liberal  tpuuitities  of  nutriment  ami  Stimulants.  The  cauterization 
should  be  repealed  as  often  as  may  be  judged  necessary,  the  patient  being 
under  amesthesia. 

Phogedwna.— The  disease  to  which  the  name  of  hospital  gangrene  has 


1  In  South'*  Gbelittft,  b  tf8(  may  be  leen  ho  account  by  Luton  of  n  severe  outbreak 
of  iloughlng  pliAgedumiL  In  JnivowitY  College  HoapiU]  in  the  year  1  s  *  i ,  winch  at- 
lacked  j»  large  number  nf  patient*  fcimulLaneuUtly,  und  which  Declassed  m  ••  ttoopit*] 
gung riMif, ' "  hu t  no  case  proved  fatal. 

1  It  ia  not  enough  merely  i»>  scald  or  boil  Fnonges.     Mr,  Coote  relate*  that  in  an 
uuitirenk  of  plmgedems f n  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  the  extension  of  fcbedli 
in  two  inttanon  was  clearly  braced  toifae  use  of  ft  sponge  which  hud  first  been  ap- 
plied to  ii  gHngrcnou:*  eofp,  then  boiled,  iotd  afterwardi  applied  to  a  in-aiihy  wound. 
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\\een  given,  I  think  erroneously,  and  which  has  been  seen  of  late  years 
occasionally  in  our  London  hospitals,  differs  from  the  formidable  affection 
above  described  in  the  essential  particulars  that  little  or  no  constitu- 
tional fever  accompanies  it,  and  that  it  involves  very  little  danger  to  life. 
I  make  bold  also  to  say  that  it  differs  in  another  respect,  vis.,  that  it  has 
not  been  proved  to  originate  from  any  hospital  influence.  We  have  had 
several  outbreaks  of  this  disease  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  have  always 
found  that  it  has  been  prevailing  at  the  same  time  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  hospital,  and  has  attacked  persons  who  have  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  latter,  so  that  the  influences,  whatever  they  were, 
which  generated  the  disease  could  not  have  been  confined  to  the  hospital. 
It  is,  of  course,  theoretically  possible  that  dirt  and  overcrowding  might 
have  generated  the  gangrenous  affection  both  in  private  houses  and  in 
the  hospital  simultaneously.  All  that  I  can  say  is  that  the  efforts  of  nu- 
merous skilled  inquirers,  most  ardently  interested  in  discovering  any 
such  cause  acting  in  the  hospital,  have  hitherto  failed  entirely  to  detect 
it,  and  it  seems  to  me  both  incorrect  as  a  matter  of  science  and  unfair  (I 
had  almost  used  a  stronger  word)  to  call  it  by  a  name  which  implies  that 
there  is  some  proved  and  admitted  unhealthiness  in  our  hospital  wards, 
when  no  such  thing  has  ever  been  shown  to  be  true.  I  prefer,  therefore, 
to  denominate  this  affection  simply  Phagedena,  and  to  confess  that 
though  there  is  a  good  deal  of  reason  to  suspect  that  it  owes  its  origin, 
at  least  very  frequently,  to  carelessness  in  hospital  management,  and 
particularly  in  the  matters  used  for  dressing  wounds,  yet  that  in  very 
many  cases  it  has  been  found  hitherto  impossible  to  verify  this  suspicion, 
and  therefore  impossible  to  explain  the  causation  of  the  disease. 

It  occurs  in  two  forms:  the  sloughing  phagedsena,  the  severer  forms  of 
which  approach  the  local  character  of  hospital  gangrene,  and  which  are 
characterized  by  the  round  black  slough  and  its  thickened  border ;  and 
the  spreading  phagedsena,  in  which  the  wound  spreads  with  an  irregular 
edge  and  a  foul,  sloughy  surface.  The  depth  of  this  sloughing  from  the 
surface  of  the  ulcer  is  hardly  ever  considerable,  though  sometimes  from 
the  swelling  in  and  around  the  sore  it  appears  so.  In  the  limbs  it  seldom 
extends  below  the  deep  fascia,  though  I  have  known  it  to  do  so,  and  for 
the  same  reason  hemorrhage  is  very  rare.1 

Mr.  Pick2  has  noticed  an  interesting  fact,  which  is  sometimes  to  be  ob- 
served in  phagedena,  viz.,  that  the  pain  of  the  wound  ceases  about  twenty- 
four  hours  before  the  commencement  of  the  sloughing,  and  that,  coinci- 
dent with  this  cessation  of  pain,  there  is  a  well-marked  and  verj?  striking 
fall  of  the  thermometer.  The  traumatic  fever  is  usually  high  in  cases 
which  are  attacked  by  phagedsena,  so  that  the  temperature  will  probably 
have  ranged  up  to  105°  or  106°  F.  From  this  there  will  be  a  sudden  fail 
down  to,  or  even  below,  98°,  and  twenty-four  hours  afterwards  the  phage- 
dena will  show  itself.  From  these  phenomena  Mr.  Pick  has  been  able  to 
prognosticate  the  occurrence  of  phagedena  in  a  case  of  amputation,  where 
the  surgeon  in  attendance  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  wound  was 
going  on  quite  well.  But  this  phenomenon  is  not  a  constant  one,  nor  is 
its  cause  obvious. 

The  pain  in  phagedena  varies  much.     Sometimes  wounds  may  spread 


1  It  is  as  well,  perhaps,  to  point  out  that  this  remark  does  not  apply  to  cases  in 
which  (as  in  sloughing  after  bubo  affecting  the  deepseated  glands)  the  fascia  may 
have  beVn  perforated  before  the  phagcd&nu  set  in.  In  such  cases  the  vessels  are  often 
exposed  and  occasionally  give  way. 

*  St.  George's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iii,  p.  81. 
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to  a  very  considerable  extent  with  but  little  suffering,  at  others  very  large 
doses  of  opium  are  required  to  quell  the  pain. 

The  treatment  of  phagedena  should,  I  think,  be  mainly  local ;  the  sur- 
geon should  endeavor  to  procure  a  more  healthy  surface  to  the  wound,  by 
applications  of  which  energetic  caustics  appear  to  me  the  best.  If  the 
subject  be  young  and  healthy,  steeping  the  affected  surface  in  nitric  acid, 
the  patient  being  under  chloroform,  almost  always  stops  the  phagedena. 
If  this  should  fail,  or  if  the  surgeon  be  unwilling  to  employ  so  strong  a 
measure,  the  sore  must  be  dressed  with  some  detergent  and  stimulating 
application,  such  as  those  used  in  other  forms  of  gangrene  (see  page  79). 

With  regard  to  internal  treatment,  some  persons  believe  that  opium 
exerts  a  specific  influence  on  the  spread  of  phagedena.  Having  had  a 
large  experience  of  opium  so  given,  I  am  convinced  that  it  has  no  such 
influence.  Opium  is  very  useful,  indeed  necessary,  in  such  doses  as  are 
required  to  procure  sleep  and  allay  pain,  and  its  good  effects  are  indis- 
putable in  elderly  persons  of  broken  health  and  dissipated  habits,  but  if 
given,  as  I  have  seen  it,  in  enormous  quantities  frequently  repeated,  it 
seems  to  me  to  do  harm,  and  1  have  seen  phagedena  go  on  while  the 
patient  was  being  poisoned  by  opium — indeed,  in  one  case  up  to  the  pa- 
tient's death  from  the  latter  cause  merely.  If  this  man  had  not  been 
treated  at  all  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  got  well.  Such  gross 
instances  of  malpraxis  are,  no  doubt,  rare,  but  I  have  equally  little  doubt 
that  the  error  of  giving  opium  beyond  what  is  necessary,  under  the  idea 
that  it  is  specific  in  sloughing,  is  common.  There  are  many  cases  which 
do  well  with  no  opium  at  all.  It  is  always  well,  1  think,  to  evacuate  the 
bowels,  and  stimulants  with  nourishing  food  are  usually  indicated.  Bark, 
quinine,  and  ammonia  also  seem  to  accelerate  convalescence. 

Senile  gangrene  is  the  indirect  result  of  the  ossification  or  atheroma- 
tous condition  of  the  arteries  common  in  old  age.  It  occurs  in  two  forms, 
the  dry  and  the  moist.  In  the  former  the  disease  is  purely  one  of  ob- 
structed blood  supply,  and  the  arteries  will  sometimes  be  found  filled  with 
clot  for  a  very  considerable  distance.  Billroth  points  out  that  in  senile 
gangrene  it  is  not  merely  the  anatomical  condition  of  the  arterial  wall 
that  is  at  fault,  but  that  there  is  frequently  also  disease  of  the  heart,  and 
a  tendency  to  embolism  or  arterial  thrombus,  so  that  the  gradual  spread 
of  obstruction  up  the  tube  of  the  main  artery  can  be  verified  by  exami- 
nation during  life.  Cases  of  spontaneous  gangrene  are  on  record  at  all 
periods  of  life,  even  iu  childhood,  though  but  rarely,  and  usually  after 
acute  blood  diseases,  as  fever.  But  it  will  be  sutllcient  to  describe  here 
the  two  forms  of  senile  gangrene,  leaving  the  rare  cases  of  spontaneous 
gangrene  at  other  ages  to  be  dealt  with  on  the  same  principles.  The 
purely  dry  form,  which  in  my  own  experience  has  been  decidedly  the  ex- 
ception, is  the  result  of  mere  obstruction  ;  the  toes  (in  some  very  rare 
cases  the  fingers)  turn  black  and  shrivel,  usually  without  much  pain  or 
constitutional  disturbance;  then  a  line  of  demarcation  forms,  and  the  pa- 
tient may  recover.  In  rarer  cases  a  finger  may  simply  shrivel  up,  without 
any  discoloration.  In  the  other  form  there  is  considerable  pain  and 
much  redness  around  the  black  parts,  together  with  oedematous  swelling 
of  the  part,  and  all  the  evidences  of  inflammation  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
gangrene  is  partly  inflammatory,  being  caused  probably  by  some  irrita- 
tion making  a  call  on  the  powers  of  the  part  which  the  deficiency  of  its 
circulation  renders  it  unable  to  supply.  In  many  instances  the  outbreak 
of  the  disease  is  referred  with  great  probability  to  some  trifling  injury, 
often  a  cut  received  in  cutting  the  toenails.  This  form  tends  far  less  to 
limitation  and  therefore  to  recovery  than  the  dry  form.     The  disease  is 
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far  more  common  in  the  male  than  in  the  female  sex,  and  appears  often 
to  depend  partly  on  visceral  degeneration,  the  result  of  overfeeding,  and 
which  is  frequently  marked  also  by  a  gouty  tendency. 

In  the  treatment  of  senile  gangrene  the  first  point  is  to  support  the  pa- 
tient's strength,  and  the  second  to  support  the  warmth  of  the  part,  in  hopes 
that  the  gangrene  may  stop.  Opium  must  be  given  to  allay  pain,  and  it 
seems  always  to  be  well  borne  ;  the  part  must  be  wrapped  in  cotton-wool 
and  well  deodorized.  Amputation  as  a  rule  is  to  be  deprecated,  and  the 
few  cases  in  which  it  has  been  successfully  practiced  afford  to  my  mind  no 
argument  against  this  rule,  since  we  know  that  recoveries  also  occur  with- 
out amputation.  Possibly  there  may  be  exceptions  in  cases  where  the 
surgeon  can  clearly  detect  the  limit  of  the  arterial  affection,  but  such 
cases  must  be  very  rare,  and  the  few  amputations  which  I  have  seen 
practiced  for  senile  gangrene  have  not  predisposed  me  in  favor  of  the 
idea. 

There  are  two  forms  of  gangrene  which,  singularly  enough,  are  peculiar 
to  childhood,  viz.,  cancrum  oris  and  noma  vulvae.  The  two  names  have 
been  confused,  since  some  surgeons  call  cancrum  oris  also  by  the  name  of 
noma,  but  it  seems  to  me  better  to  keep  the  terms  separate. 

Cancrum  Oris. — The  former,  cancrum  oris,  is  a  very  formidable  disease 
in  its  worst  forms.  It  is  due  to  some  profound  exhaustion  of  the  whole 
system,  and  usually  follows  on  one  of  the  eruptive  fevers  (measles  most 
commonly)  in  children  who  have  previously  been  ill-fed,  ill-nourished, 
and  brought  up  in  bad  air — at  least,  I  am  not  aware  that  it  occurs  in 
others — and  in  these  it  does  sometimes,  though  not  often,  occur  without 
any  feverish  attack  acting  as  a  predisposing  cause.  The  cheek  swells, 
turns  red  and  hard,  and  then  a  black  spot  shows  itself  either  on  the  cheek 
or  on  the  gums;  ulceration  takes  place,  the  gangrene  extends  itself  to  a 
variable  distance  in  the  soft  parts,  the  breath  becomes  horribly  foul,  the 
gums  are  exposed,  the  bone  crumbles  away,  and  the  teeth  drop  out.  The 
child  is  usually  very  feverish  and  depressed.  Death  is  very  common, 
though  not  universal,  even  in  severe  cases. 

Noma  imlvse  is  a  similar  affection  of  the  external  organs  of  generation 
in  little  girls;  sometimes  it  seems  to  be  merely  the  result  of  dirt  and 
neglect,  and  then  usually  more  curable;  at  other  times  owing  to  the  same 
general  causes  as  cancrum  oris,  and  in  such  cases  much  more  dangerous. 
It  begins  either  on  the  mucous  or  cutaneous  surface  of  the  vulva,  some- 
times, indeed,  at  a  distance  from  it  in  the  skin  of  the  groin.  The  ulcera- 
tion speedily  assumes  the  sloughing  form  of  phagedaena,  and  occasionally 
extends  to  a  considerable  distance,  so  as  to  cause  great  loss  of  tissue,  and 
in  some  cases  greatly  to  narrow  the  opening  of  the  vagina  after  recovery. 
This,  however,  seldom  takes  place ;  more  commonly  after  recovery  the 
destruction  is  found  to  have  been  much  more  superficial  than  it  seemed 
at  first.  Both  in  cancrum  oris  and  in  noma  vulvae  death  often  takes  place 
very  unexpectedly,  and  without  any  post-mortem  appearances  to  account 
for  it.  This  has  sometimes  been  explained  in  the  case  of  the  mouth  affec- 
tion as  being  the  result  of  poisoning  from  the  imbibition  of  the  foul  gas 
generated  by  the  gangrene,  and  it  may  sometimes  be  so,  but  such  ex- 
planation is  not  applicable  to  the  case  of  noma. 

The  treatment  of  these  diseases  is  similar  to  that  of  other  forms  of  gan- 
grene, but  here  it  is  still  more  essential  to  destroy  the  sloughing  parts 
completely,  which  is  best  done,  I  think,  by  soaking  them  with  strong 
nitric  acid.  The  French  surgeons,  however,  prefer  the  actual  cautery. 
Chloroform  must  be  administered,  the  cheek  thoroughly  exposed,  and 
the  acid  applied  slowly  and  carefully  to  every  part  of  the  sloughing  sur- 
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face.     When  the  disease  doee  ih>i  commence  in  the  mouth  it  is  most  ira 
portant  to  atop  its  spread  before  it  baa  extended  into  that  cavity* 

Free  stimulation  with  wine  is  almost  always  necessary,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  tonies  with  diffusible  stimulants*  Chlorate  of  potash  enjoys  a 
great  reputation,  and  may  be  give*  in  any  dose  up  to  a  scruple,  but  I 
cannot  say  that  I  am  convinced  of  its  efficacy,  and  should  he  sorry  bo 
trust  to  it  without  the  other  and  more  powerful  means  of  treatment. 

Tetanut*  is  defined  ;«*>  '■  ■  tonic  spasm  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  with 
exacerbations  ;'■  that  Ef  to  say,  the  muscles  affected  are  in  a  constant 
condition  of  spasmodic  tension,  and  this  la  exaggerated  from  time  to  time 
into  violent  convulsive  action. 

Tetanus  is  divided  into  traumatic  and  spontaneous,  in  this  country  it 
is  almost  always  caused  by  an  injury,  and  the  most  various,  and  some- 
times the  most  trivial  injuries  have  been  known  to  cause  it ;  hut  even  in 
this  country,  though  rarely,  and  more  commonly  in  the  tropics,  it  occurs 
spontaneously.1  Tetanus  is  also  divided,  according  to  iis  course,  into 
acute,  subacute,  and  chronic,  and  varieties  of  the  disease  are  named  from 
the  muscles  implicated,  viz.,  trismus  or  lockjaw,  when  the  muscles  around 
the  jaw  are  alone  or  chiefly  affected  ;  Opisthotonos,  when  fas  not  Uncom- 
monly occurs  in  the  spavins  of  acute  tetanus)  the  muscles  of  the  hack 
draw  the  patient's  body  into  the  form  of  a  bow,  the  body  resting  on  the 
head  and  heels;  empiost  hoUmoe,  when  the  abdominal  muscles  bend  the 
body  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  and  pleurosthotoiios,  when  it  is  ben; 
one  side.  The  two  latter  are  very  rare  ;  at  least,  in  this  country.  I  hi 
never  spoken  to  any  one  who  has  seen  an  example  of  either.  Trismus 
exists  more  or  less  at  the  commencement  of  all  attacks  of  acute  traumatic 
tetanus.1 

The  symptoms  of  tetanus  are  usually  as  follows  :  At  any  period  after 
the  receipt  of  an  injury  or  alter  a  surgical  operation,  with  no  especial  pre- 
monition, the  patient  begins  to  complain  of  an  uneasy  feeling  of  stitfi 
aboul    the  neck  and  lower  jaw — '* stiff  neck,"   as   he   probably  terms    it. 
After  this  there  is  difficulty  in  swallowing  and  chewing,  and  then  com- 
plete  fixedness  of  the  jaws,  the  masseters  and    muscles   about  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck  being  felt  firmly  contracted,     Then*  is  also  commonly  at 
an  early  period   pain   in  the  epigastrium,  referred  to  affection  of  the  dia- 
phragm.    Convulsive  cramps  now  occur  at  any  attempt  to  open  the  j 
or  to  swallow.     There  are  sudden  and  violent  cramps  in  the  region  of  the 
diaphragm.     The   muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  then  those  of  nearly  all 
the  body  are  rigidly  contracted,  so  that  the  abdomen   feels  like  a  board, 
and  on  handling  the  limbs  they  may  he  as  stiff  as  in  death,  but  the  mus- 
cles of  the  wrists  and  fingers  are  usually  exempt  from  spasm.     T 
traction  of  the  facial  muscles  gives  a  sardonic  grin  to  the  features,  M  the 
tetanic  grin.'1     The  tetanic  state  is  now  fully  established*     The  pulse  is 
usually  unaffected,  except  during  the  spasms,  when  it  is  quickened*      In 
the  ac utcst   cases,  however,  there  is  often  great   general  fever,  as  the 
thermograph  from  a  rapidly  fatal  case,  on  page  IU»,  will  show.    The  bowels 
are  generally  constipated  and  the  motions  scybalous.     The  spasms  1 
much  in  severity*     They  are  sometimes  so  severe  as  to  jerk  the  patient 
out  of  lied,  and  even   to  rupture  the  muscles/1     Occasionally  the  tongue 

1  The  sgmsrofovM  origin  ef  the  disease  should  not  be  admitted  in  any  given 
w  1 1  lima  inquiry.    I  bevekaewn  a  ewe  regarded  aa  spontaneous  in  winch  jiTier  death 
a  wound  naa  found  wbico  the  patient  had  forgotten. 

1  See  Sip  B.   Brudit 's  tn  tuVno'  *m  Vuhnvr 's  trial  in  LOG  newspapers  of  the  time.  <»r 
Dp.  A.  8.  Taylor1*  paper  in  the  Guys  Hospital  Reports  IV  18W,  pp-  2Ul>,  297. 
3  Moat  museums  contain  specimens  of  one  of  the  long  muscles  ruptured  in  tetanus. 
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is  protruded  from  the  mouth,  and  being  caught  by  the  closing  jaws,  is 
severely  lacerated.  The  spasms  are  liable  to  be  brought  on  by  any  sud- 
den impression — a  noise,  the  slamming  of  a  door,  a  draught  of  air.  Sleep 
is  rare  and  short  in  acute  cases.  The  contraction  of  the  muscles  either 
ceases  altogether  or  is  greatly  relaxed  in  sleep.  The  intellect  is  not 
affected.  Death  seems  to  be  caused  sometimes  by  spasm  of  the  glottis  ; 
but  usually  occurs  from  suffocation  during  a  spasm  produced  by  the  stiff- 
ness of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  or  from  exhaustion. 

All  this  applies  to  the  acute  form  of  the  disease ;  the  subacute  and 
chronic  differ  from  the  acute  only  in  the  course  and  severity,  not  in  the 
character  or  order  of  succession  of  the  symptoms.  Speaking  generally, 
the  later  after  the  injury  the  symptoms  come  on,  the  more  chronic  is  the 
course  of  the  disease,  and  therefore  the  greater  chance  is  there  of  the  pa- 
tient's recovery. 

There  is  a  form  of  tetanus,  called  trismus  nascentium^  which  affects  in- 
fants in  the  first  or  second  week  of  life,  and  which  has  been  connected  by 
some  authors  with  the  section  of  the  umbilical  cord.  It  is  very  fatal, 
though  instances  of  recovery  are  not  unknown.  Generally,  however,  this 
infantile  tetanus  ends  in  death  much  more  speedily  than  the  adult  dis- 
ease.    Tetanus  has  also  been  known  to  be  caused  by  parturition. 

Nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  is  known  as  to  the  predisposing  causes  of 
tetanus.  It  is  much  more  common  in  hot  countries  than  in  cold,  and  it 
attacks  persons  of  the  negro  race  much  more  commonly  than  whiles.  Bad 
hygienic  conditions  seem  to  favor  its  development,  as  malaria,  and  pos- 
sibly bad  ventilation. 

The  idiopathic  form  of  the  disease  seems  far  more  common  in  the 
tropics  than  in  this  country.  It  has  been  referred  to  various  causes,  of 
which  the  best  authenticated  seems  to  be  the  sudden  suppression  of  per- 
spiration by  exposure  to  cold  and  damp;  and  it  appears  that  a  loaded  state 
of  the  bowels  is  at  any  rate  a  predisposing,  and  it  has  been  looked  upon 
as  an  exciting,  cause  of  idiopathic  tetanus. 

Diagnosis. — Tetanus  requires  to  be  diagnosed  from  hysterical  affec- 
tions, from  the  convulsions  produced  by  strychnia  poisoning,  from  epi- 
lepsy, and  from  hydrophobia.  As  above  stated,  the  symptoms,  in  the 
early  stage,  are  those  of  ordinary  stiff  neck  (rheumatic  affection  of  the 
muscles  of  the  jaw  and  neck),  but  the  progress  of  the  case  prevents  any 
permanent  confusion. 

The  diagnosis  from  hysteria  is  not  always  perfectly  easy,  and  this  will 
be  evident  from  the  simple  consideration  that  tetanus  may  attack  an  hys- 
terical person,  and  may  be  complicated  with  hysterical  fits.  But,  ordi- 
narily, hysterical  lockjaw  or  any  other  tetanic  symptom  simulated  by 
hysteria  may  be  distinguished  from  the  real  disease  by  the  patient's  gen- 
eral condition  and  appearance,  by  the  complete  relaxation  of  the  spasms 
from  time  to  time,  and  by  the  fact  that  sooner  or  later  the  patient  is  sure 
to  be  able  to  eat. 

From  strychnia  poisoning  the  diagnosis  may  also  for  a  time  be  very 
difficult,  as  the  celebrated  trial  of  the  surgeon  Palmer  for  the  murder  of 
a  man  named  Cook  by  strychnia  shows,  in  which  many  medical  men 
swore  that  in  their  opinion  the  man  died  of  tetanus,  or  of  epilepsy  with 
tetanic  complications.  But  the  same  trial  brought  out  very  clearly  the 
differences,  viz.,  that  the  spasm  from  strychnia  poisoning  commences  and 
culminates  with  great  rapidity,  and  without  any  previous  stiffness  about 


Thus,  in  St.  George's  Museum,  Sec.  iv,  No.  1,  is  the  rectus  abdominis  muscle  torn 
acrofts  in  a.  totanu*  snanm. 


across  in  a  tetanic  spasm 
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the  jaws  and  neck;  and  that  if  the  dose  is  insufficient  to  can  b  tl 

iptOUlB  subside  with  equal  rapidity,  leaving  the  patient  in  perfect 
health,  but  for  the  exhaustion  following  the  spasms;  that  there  is  nothing 
of  tile  tonic  spasm  with  COU\  ulsiveexaeei bat  ions  which  characterizes 

tetanus.    The  spasms  also  of  Btrychnis  differ  from  those  usually  Men  in 

tetanus   in   that  they  affect  t Im  >  < » I'  tin1  trunk  and  limbs  only,  and 

DOt  the  jaw,  and  that  they  affect  the  muscles  of  the  mists  and   fin-_ 
which,  as  above   noted,  arc  usually  unaffected   in   tetanus.     These   minor 
difference*!  however,  could  hardly  he  alone  relied  on, 

From  hydrophobia  the  differences  are  these:  in  hydrophobia  the 
Spasms  are  clonic— that  la, the  jaw  may  he  spasmodically  closed,  but  it 
will  drop  into  complete  relaxation — which  is  not  the  ease  in  tetanus.  In 
tetanus  there  is  no  dread  of  water,  no  aversion  to  it,  though  the  attempt 
to  drink  may  cause  spasm,  as  any  other  excitement  may  ;  the  countenance 
in  tetanus  though  distorted  is  calm,  unlike  the  glowing  eyes  and  excited 
face  Of  hydrophobia;  and  the  state  of  the  mind  corresponds,  being  calm 
ami  collected  in  tetanus,  wild  and  Often  subject  to  delusions  in  hydro- 
phobia. 

Prom  epilepsy  there  are  numerous  distinctions.     Au  of  epilepsy 

likely  to  be  mistaken  for  tetanus  will  in  all  probability  be  accompai 
by  insensibility,  which  is  never  the  case  in  tetanus,  and  by  hlneness  of 
the  surface.    And  then  there  is  the  great  distinction  that  epileptic  seizures 
have  complete  rcmissi  ...  the   spasms  are  clonic,  while  tetanic  con- 

ire  connected  together  by  the  tonic  spasm. 

Paffa  logy* — Nothing  is  really  known  of  the  pathology  of  tetanus. 
There  have  been  cases  in  which  a  morbid  condition  of  nerves  has  been 
found  at  the  seat  of  the  injury,  and  where  the  removal  of  the  ncr\ 
injured  has  liceu  followed  by  immediate  recovery.  There  have  also  been 
eases  in  which  after  death  distinct  evidence  of  inflammation  of  the  trunk 
Of  the  nerve  has  been  found,  extending  to  some  distance,  and  others  in 
which  the  spinal  cord  has  been  round  inflamed.  From  which  the  inference 
luis  been  drawn  that  the  pathology  of  the  dlseaae  Qooeff  ntially  in 

inflammation  propagated  through  the  nerve  or  nerves  Injured  to  the  spinal 
cord,  thus  exciting  the  general  spasmodic  condition.  This  explanation, 
though  the  most  logical  which  has  as  yet  been  offered,  is  apparently  con- 
tradicted by  the  anatomy  of  many  cases  in  which  the  nerves  have  i 
found  to  all  appearance  healthy,  and  by  the  course  of  others,  in  which 
the  injured  part  has  been  removed,  with  no  benefit*  Though,  doubtless, 
in  the  latter  eases  the  HI  success  might  be  explained  by  supposing  that 
the  morbid  condition  of  the  medulla  was  already  generated;  and  in  the 
former  it  may  he  said  with  much  plausibility  that  morbid  conditions  realty 
existing  may  have  been  overlooked  in  consequence  of  the  method  of  re- 
search  not  having  been  sufficiently  delicate,  lb,  Lockhart  Clarke1  has 
described  alterations  in  the  minute  structure  of  the  Spinal  OOTd  in  tetanus, 
which  may  very  probably  have  existed  in  many  eases  where  the  cord  was 

put  down  as  ^healthy/*  since  such  changes  would  not  be  detected  by  an 
ordinary  naked-eye  examination  of  the  cord,  such  as  is  usually  made. 
To  t be  same  effect  are  I>i\  Dickinson "s  observations,-  ami  other  patholo- 
gists have  published  similar  cases,  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  tbeae 
changes  minutely.  Accurate  plated  from  Dr.  Dickinson's  preparations 
are  to  be  found  in  the  %W.  of  .Sim/.,  vol.  i,  p.  330.  Suture  it  to  say  that 
they  fihdW  inflammatory  exudation  and  extravasation  of  blood  in  the 
white  columns  and  softening  of  the  central  gray  matter  of  the  cord.    But 


1  Med. -Chit,  Trun^,.  voh  xlviiL 


"  lb.,  vol.  IL 
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other  investigators,  of  undoubted  skill, have  failed  to  find  these  changes;1 
and  even  allowing  them  to  be  constant,  it  would  still  remain  a  question 
whether  they  are  the  cause  of  the  disease  or  its  consequence.  However, 
if  we  do  not  regard  the  tetanic  condition  as  being  due  to  irritation  of  the 
spinal  cord  propagated  to  it  through  the  injured  nerves,  we  must  take 
refuge  in  the  vague  theory  "  that  it  results  from  poisoning  with  some 
peculiar  substances  which  possibly  are  very  rarely  formed  in  wounds, 
and  thence  absorbed  "  (Billroth).  Such  a  theory  leaves  our  knowledge 
of  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  the  disease  just  where  it  found  it.  But 
if  we  admit  that  the  disease  starts  from  irritation  of  the  injured  nerve, 
one  practical  conclusion  of  great  importance  would  follow,  viz.,  that  the 
nerve  or  the  part  should  be  removed  at  the  first  definite  symptom  of 
tetanus,  and  I  must  say  that  such  a  rule  seems  to  me  a  good  one.  Mr. 
Bryant*  mentions  a  case  in  which  u  Mr.  Key  amputated  a  leg  on  account 
of  te tan  us,  which  had  appeared  six  days  after  an  unreduced  dislocation 
of  the  astragalus.  The  symptoms  disappeared  at  once  after  the  operation. 
On  dissecting  the  foot  the  posterior  tihial  nerve  was  found  to  have  been 
put  violently  on  the  stretch  by  the  projecting  astragalus.7'  I  have  seen 
at  least  one  similar  case.  That  amputation  usually  fails,  however,  is 
quite  true ;  and  this  we  might  expect,  since  the  symptoms  show  that  the 
irritation  has  already  reached  the  central  organ.  Yet  the  chance  that  it 
may  not  have  gone  so  far  as  not  to  be  capable  of  recovery,  if  only  the 
peripheral  excitement  is  removed,  justifies  amputation,  in  my  opinion,  in 
appropriate  cases.  To  be  of  any  service  it  must  be  done  early.  The 
same  end  may  possibly  in  some  instances  be  effected  by  excision  of  a 
portion  of  the  nerve,  but  it  is  rarely  that  the  precise  nerve  can  be  isolated. 
Irrespective  of  these  surgical  measures  the  treatment  of  tetanus  is 
entirely  empirical,  and  completely  unsuccessful.  Possibly  we  ought  to 
except  from  this  sweeping  condemnation  the  application  of  ice  to  the 
spine,  which  has,  indeed,  some  logical  basis,  inasmuch  as  it  seeks  to  re- 
duce the  temperature,  and  thus  to  combat  the  inflammation  of  the  part 
whose  irritation  is  believed  to  generate  the  disease,  and  in  that  sense 
may  be  said  not  to  be  empirical,  but  it  seems  entirely  unsuccessful. 
Nearly  every  drug  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  has  been  tried  with  occasional 
successes;  but  these  successes  have  been  obtained  mainly  in  the  sub- 
acute form  of  the  disease.  Acute  tetanus,  though  not  uniformly  fatal,  is 
very  generally  so,  and  the  few  patients  who  have  survived  appear  to  have 
recovered  under  quite  different  kinds  of  treatment.  If  life  can  be  pro- 
longed beyond  the  third  week  recovery  becomes  probable,  though  in- 
stances of  death  up  to  the  thirty-ninth  day  are  recorded  by  Mr.  Poland.8 
Therefore,  in  our  present  ignorance  of  the  real  pathology  of  the  disease, 
and  consequently  of  the  effect  of  medicines  on  it,  our  great  object  is  to 
keep  the  patient  alive  till  the  time  when,  as  experience  teaches,  the  irrita- 
tion may  have  worn  out,  and  his  powers  may  suffice  to  carry  him  through. 


1  Billroth  says:  "  Rokitansky  claims  to  have  seen  a  development  of  young  con- 
nective tissue  in  the  spinal  medulla,  which  would  make  it  appear  that  there  was  an 
inflammatory  affection  of  this  nerve  centre.  My  examination  of  the  spine  and  nerves 
in  tetanus  have  thus  far  given  only  negative  "results. "—Surg.  Path.,  translated  by 
Hack  ley,  p.  3tf5. 

*  Practice  of  Surgery,  p.  86. 

9  Out  of  827  fatal  cases,  79  died  within  2  days. 

104     u     in  from  2  to    6  days. 
90     "  "5  to  10  days. 

48     "  »     10  to  22  days. 

11     "     beyond  the  22d  day. 

Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol  i,  p.  328. 
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Chloroform  may  be  cautiously  tried,  and  if  it  can  be  borne  it  will  relax 
the  spasms  and  permit,  the  introduction  of  food  into  the  stomach;  hut  its 
exhibition  often  sets  up  an  amount  of  spasm  which  threatens  to  prove 
fatal.  Most  patients  can  get  mou^h  fluid  nourishment  through  the  closed 
teeth  to  keep  themselves  alive,  or  Ihev  ran  be  fed  by  a  tube  passed  through 
the  nostrils.  If  ibis  is  not  the  case  lite  cannot  be  long  supported  by 
♦  inhinr  rt.  and  under  these  circumstances  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  it  is 
justifiable  to  induce  amesthesia  at  any  risk  in  order  to  feed  the  patient. 
And  in  such  circumstances  the  larynx  may  be  opened,  in  order  to  obviate 
deal  1 1  from  spasm  while  the  patient  is  being  narcotized.  Also  if  death 
is  threatened  from  spasm  of  the  glottis,  tracheotomy  may  be  performed, 
hi  one  such  ease  I  saw  much  ditlicultw  from  the  neck  being  twiftted,  in 
keeping  the  incision  near  the  middle  line*  Sleep 
is  always  to  be  pmcured  by  ehior.J  or  by  morphia, 
which  may  he  injected  subeutaneously.  The 
bowels  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  unloaded  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  and  the  purgation 
should  he  frequently  repeated;  the  patient  ought 
always  to  he  kepi  in  a  cool,  quiet,  darkened  room, 
and  carefully  defended  from  draughts  and  noises. 
As  to  the  internal  treatment,  it  is  undoubtedly 
justifiable  to  nse  some  of  the  medicines  M 
have  proved  successful  in  other  hands,  or  to  try 
any  new  [dan  oftreatmeul  which  affords  a  rat 
prospect  of  success.  Of  the  former  class,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  tincture  of  aconite  is,  I  think, 
on  the  whole  the  most  promising;.  Five  minims 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  tincture  may  he  admin* 
i  sir  red  in  a  small  quantity  of  any  convenient 
vehicle   every   two  hours   until   some  definite   im- 

presekra  is  produced  on  the  pulse  ami  tempera- 
ture. In  acute  tetanus  the  temperature  sometimes 
rises  abruptly  and  continuously  till  the  time  of  death,  as  in  the  case  from 
which  the  annexed  thermograph  was  taken  ;  and  it  is  in  these  cases  that 
large  doses  of  alcohol  may  be  expected  lo  prove  advantageous  ;  but  the 
use  of  alcohol  as  a  specific,  the  patient  being  kept  in  a  state  of  constant 
intoxication  or  semi-intoxication,  seems  lo  me  not.  only  useless  but  in- 
jurious* It  would  be  vain  to  enumerate  all  the  specifics  which  have  at 
various  limes  been  recommended.  They  have  all  obtained  their  reputa- 
tion from  their  success  i  11  a  few  cases,  which  were  in  all  probability  of 
the  subacute  form — a  form  in  which  recovery  is  common  under  any  treat- 
ment, or  under  no  definite  treatment,  if  the  boweti  be  kept  free  and  the 
patient's  strength  supported  by  >  I  as  be  can  easily  take  and 

assimilate.  Opium,  chloral,  Calabar  bean,  nicotin,  turpentine,  camphor, 
quinine,  strychnia,  curara,  are  the  chief  among  the  many  remedies  irhtoh 
have  obtained  some  reputation,  and  some  of  these  substances  have  been 
injected  into  the  veins,  as  chloral.  I  will  only  suy  that  those  medicines 
which  tend  to  constipation  fas  opium)  seem  to  be  misehievou 
which  are  highly  poisonous,  as  nicotin,  curara,  strychnia,  appear  to  add 
a  new  danger  to  the  disease,  without  any  reasonable  hope  of  benefit;  and 
the  same  appears  to  be  true  of  intravenous  injection.  Quinine  is,  I  have 
no  doubt,  completely  inert;  chloral,  camphor,  ami  turpentine  are  doubt- 
less useful  in  subacute  tetanus,  and  the  first  may  alford  some  relief  in  the 
spasms  of  the  acute  disease  j  hut  none  of  these,  nor,  as  far  as  1  know, 
any  other  medicine  seems  to  have  any  curative  virtue  in  acute  tetanus. 


Thermograph  of  telamis. 
From  a  cw»c  under  my  own 
care,  which  pro  veil  lUtnl  is1,, 
hours  after  the  first  decided 
sympluins  >f  Uitrdiseasu.  The 
earns  Lb  recorded  in  Dr.  Diclc- 
IftBon'fl  paper  in  Med.-Chir. 
Trans.,  II,  whert?  ihe  post- 
morlem  appear  mice*  are  de- 
Wnfbl  <t  ;iri'l  u. 
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Delirium  tremens,  the  delirious  excitement  which  depends  on  chronic 
intoxication,  is  a  disease  which  we  have  only  too  frequent  opportunity  of 
seeing  in  our  hospital  patients,  both  as  a  spontaneous  affection  (in  which 
respect  it  falls  within  the  care  of  the  physician)  and  as  a  complication  of 
surgical  injury,  in  which  latter  respect  alone  I  shall  here  speak  of  it. 

The  delirium  which  is  excited  in  a  patient  laboring  under  chronic  intoxi- 
cation— that  is  to  say,  in  one  whose  blood  and  tissues,  especially  those 
of  the  brain,  are  deteriorated  by  the  too  free  use  of  alcohol — is  marked 
b}*  several  peculiarities  which  distinguish  it  from  the  delirium  of  ordinary 
fever,  as  well  as  from  any  other  form  of  aberration  of  mind.  The  main 
peculiarity  of  the  delirium  is  its  buoy  character,  and  the  prevalence  of  one 
dominant  idea  which  is  generally  distressing  or  alarming  to  the  patient.1 
The  delirium  is  not  usually  violent,  and  any  person  who  is  not  afraid  of 
the  patient,  and  who  can  speak  to  him  with  authority,  can  generally  con- 
trol him.  The  next,  and  perhaps  the  most  characteristic,  feature  of  the 
disease  is  the  tremor  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  and  which  is  generally 
seen  in  all  the  muscles,  those  of  the  tongue  and  face  as  well  as  the  extremi- 
ties, though  it  is  most  marked  in  the  hands.  Another  and  most  painful 
symptom  is  the  want  of  sleep,  and  indeed  of  any  rest  either  of  body  or 
mind;  and  this  sleeplessness  will  usually  be  found  to  precede  the  delirium. 
A  restless,  tremulous,  feverish,  half  rational  coudition  commonly  ushers 
in  the  defined  attack  of  delirium.  The  general  condition  is  also  most 
unlike  that  of  the  delirium  of  either  traumatic  or  any  other  fever.  Trau- 
matic fever  may  of  course  accompany  the  attack  of  delirium  tremens  in 
surgical  cases,  but  apart  from  this  there  is  little  evidence  of  general  fever. 
The  temperature  is  not  high,  the  skin  is  usually  bathed  in  a  profuse  sweat, 
the  tongue  instead  of  being  dry  and  brown  is  moist,  white,  and  (Edema- 
tous, the  pulse  is  small  and  quick,  but  not  hard.  There  is  almost  always 
a  loathing  for  food,  and  the  patient  often  vomits.  Evidences  of  visceral 
disease  will  often  be  discovered,  especially  in  the  kidneys  and  liver. 

The  treatment  of  delirium  tremens  used  to  be  conducted  on  the  anti- 
phlogistic plan,  the  disease  being  confounded  with  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  and  this  treatment  was  very  fatal.  In  the  reaction  from  this  error 
it  became  usual  to  treat  the  disease  with  enormous  quantities  of  stimulants 
aud  of  opium  ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  treatment,  if  pursued  on 
a  merely  routine  plan,  is  also  unsuccessful,  i.  e.,  that  it  aggravates  instead 
of  diminishing  the  danger  of  the  disease,  though  not  to  so  great  a  degree 
as  tie  depleting  plan.  In  fact,  every  case  of  delirium  tremens  should  be 
treated  on  its  own  indications.  In  the  premonitory  stage,  when  the  occur- 
rence of  tremor,  with  some  restlessness,  in  a  patient  known  or  reasonably 
suspected  to  be  of  drunken  habits,  gives  fair  cause  for  believing  that  an 
attack  of  delirium  tremens  is  imminent,  it  is  only  too  common  to  ply  the 
patient  with  more  stimulants,  probably  on  the  principle  contained  in  the 
old  proverb,  u  A  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you."  No  treatment  can  have 
less  support  from  logic,  nor  do  I  think  that  experience  lends  it  an}'  sup- 
port either.  In  patients  of  drunken  habits  admitted  into  the  hospital  I 
make  it  a  rule  to  give  them  no  more  stimulant  than  to  a  healthy  and  sober 
person,  to  purge  them  freely,  supplying  them  with  a  good  supporting 
diet,  and  procure  sleep  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  if  nec- 
essary ;  and  under  this  regimen  the  threatening  symptoms  almost  uni- 
formly disappear.  When  the  delirium  is  fully  developed  the  same  line 
of  treatment  should  be  pursued.  The  chief  indications  are  to  soothe  the 
patient  as  much  as  possible,  to  procure  sleep,  and  to  enable  him  to  take 

1  See  Barclay,  Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol  i,  342. 
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food.     For  the  first  purpose  it  i*  niost  essential  to  use  no  mechanical  re- 
straint if  it  can  be  avoided,     In  public  Institutions,  where  separate  ro 
can  be  obtained  for  the  treatment  of  the  cade,  and  the  services  of  a  nmn- 

tf  men  can  he  procured  if  required,  it  ought  to  he  very  rarely  n< 
sary  to  tie  down  a  patient  suffering  from  delirium  tremens;  and  if  unnee- 

)  it  cannot  but  he  prejudicial  to  the  ease,     In  order  to  procure  - 
opium  or  morphia  must  generally  he  given.    The  slightei  may 

recover  the  power  of  sleep  under  tree  purging,  as  the  n   that  of 

taking  food;  bu1  In  almost  all  traumatic  eases  it  u  advisable  to  procure 
sleep  'it  once,  BS  the  testk  l"  the  patient  renders  him  liable  to  (lis- 

turli  the  injured  putts,     rhloral  may  procure  sleep  in  the  slighter  c:i  - 
hnt  speaking  generally  the  host   agent  for  this  purpose  is  morphia,  which 

ought  to  be  injected  under  the  skft  in  a  tolerably  large  doee  (gr.  A),  and 

repeated  in  al t  half  an  hour,  if  sleep  is  not  obtained!  and  so  on  until 

the  patient  does  go  to  sleep.  At  the  same  Lime  the  bowels  should  be  kept 
very  freely  open,  and  it  may  he  necessary  to  give  some  tonic,  quinine, 
ammonia,  or  hark  with  mineral  acid. 

The  use  of  stimulants  in  delirium  tremens  will  need  all  the  care  and 
all  the  experience  *»f  the  surgeon.      In  most  cases  I  believe  some  amount 

of  stimulant  must  be  given,  sinoe  the  patient  is  weakened  both  hj 
shock  of  the  injury  mill  by  the  restlessness  and  agitation  of  the  delirium, 
and  cannot  bear  the  deprivation  of  his  accustomed  drink.  But  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  limiting  that  quantity  as  much  as  the  state  of  the  pulse  per- 
mits while  the  patient  remains  unable  to  take  (bod,  and  diminishing  it 
rapidly  as  soon  as  nutrition  can  he  procured  Otherwise,  And  when  the 
patient  is  onoe  OUt  of  serious  danger  f  am  quite  sure  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  total  abstinence  is  as  good  tor  his  physical  as  for  his  mora!  health. 

In  other  eases,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  which  the  symptoms  are  not  indent 
and  the  pulse  is  strong,  there  is  no  need  for  the  administration  of  any 
stimulant  or  tonic  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  along  with  the  free  administration 
of  purgatives  the  cautions  use  of  antimony  seems  to  assist  in  getting  ritl 
of  the  poison  and  restoring  the  appetite,  As  to  the  alleged  benefits  to 
be  de lived  from  the  administration  of  very  large  doses  of  digitalis,  I 
have  no  experience.  (icncraUy  when  the  patient  can  once  he  got  to 
take  food,  and  particularly  solid  food,  with  a  relish,  sleep  will  return, 
and  he  will  soon  he  well;  and, conversely,  if  sound  sis  be  procured, 

generally  the  appetite  will  return  and  the  ease  will  do  well.  Hut  th 
only  generally  true.  In  some  eases  the  patient  will  sink,  although  the 
Insomnia  lias  been  conquered.  A  man  was  very  lately  under  my  care 
with  com  pound  fracture  of  the  leg  in  whom  a  severe  attack  of  delirium 
tremens  came  on  shortly  after  the  injury.  After  two  days  of  rest 
a  sound  and  natural  sleep  of  several  hours  was  procured  by  the  subcuta- 
neous use  of  morphia.  lie  awoke  refreshed  and  free  from  any  signs  of 
the  constitutional  .effect  of  opium,  but  soon  began  to  sink,  and  died  rapidly. 
Extensive  disease  of  the  liver  and  other  viscera  was  the  cause  of  death 
in  this  instance.  And  our  prognosis  in  cases  of  delirium  tremens  must 
always  he  a  cautious  one,  since  latent  visceral  disease,  such  as  fatty  heart, 
may  very  possibly  be  present. 

I  Would)  however,  again  targe  on  the  reader  r  importaiieaof 

avoiding  over-narcotism  or  overstimulation  in  this  disease.  Great  as  the 
virtue  of  opium  and  morphia  is  when  judiciously  employed,  we  must  not 
forget  that  when  not  well  borne  they  constantly  produce  delirium,  and 
that  a  form  of  delirium  tremens  lias  sometimes  been  known  to  be  pro- 
duced by  opium-eating.  Nor  can  I  see  on  what  ground  of  reason  or  of 
therapeutical  experience  we  can  expect  a  cessation  of  the  effect  from  a 
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continuance  of  the  very  irritation  which  produced  it.  Yet  thi9  is  exactly 
what  is  implied  in  the  routine  treatment  of  delirium  tremens  with  stimu- 
lants. We  find  a  patient  who  has  soddened  his  hrains  with  gin  and  beer, 
and  probably  has  already  suffered  from  previous  attacks  of  delirium,  and 
we  think  we  shall  cure  him  with  more  gin  and  beer. 


CHAPTER   III. 

POISONED  WOUNDS  AND  ANIMAL  POISONS. 

The  inflammatory  complications  which  we  have  been  studying  hitherto 
attack  wounds  of  all  kinds,  irrespective,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  anything 
special  in  the  nature  of  the  injury  ;  but  there  is  a  large  class  of  wounds 
in  which  the  inoculation  of  some  definite  poison  produces  symptoms 
more  or  less  peculiar. 

It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  varieties  of  poison  which  may 
be  conveyed  into  wounds,  or  all  the  various  ways  in  which  such  convey- 
ance may  be  effected.  It  will  be  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  divide 
poisoned  .wounds  into  the  three  following  kinds:  (1)  wounds  inoculated 
with  matters  which  produce  only  ordinary  traumatic  fever  and  its  compli- 
cations; (2)  wounds  inoculated  with  matters  which  produce  symptoms  of 
specific  general  poisoning;  (3)  wounds  inoculated  with  matters  which 
produce  definite  diseases.  The  first  class  of  cases  is  only  separated  from 
those  which  have  been  described  in  the  previous  chapters  by  the  fact  that 
in  these  a  maleries  murbi  is  known  to  have  been  inoculated,  whilst  in 
those  nothing  of  the  kind  is  known  to  have  taken  place,  though  there  can 
belittle  doubt  that  in  many  instances  the  wound  has  really  been  poisoned 
at  the  time  of  its  infliction  ;  and  in  many  of  the  cases  of  secondary  com- 
plications (erysipelas,  pyaemia,  etc.)  the  symptoms  are  so  exactly  similar 
to  those  of  poisoned  wounds  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  that  they 
depend  on  the  imbibition  into  the  blood  of  morbid  poisons  developed 
spontaneously  in  the  wound,  exactly  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
those  which  are  inoculated  in  cases  of  poisoned  wound  (see  p.  4(>).  The 
first  class  of  poisoned  wounds  is  best  illustrated  by  dissection-wounds — 
injuries  which  display  the  phenomena  of  such  wounds  in  their  most  char- 
acteristic form,  with  the  exact  circumstances  of  which  we  are  acquainted 
from  the  moment  of  their  infliction,  and  with  which  few  of  us  are  not 
familiar  from  painful  experience.  The  very  same  injuries  are  suffered,  in 
the  course  of  their  business,  by  cooks,  butchers,  fishmongers,  etc. ;  and 
similar  symptoms  may  be  elicited  by  inoculation  with  various  other  sub- 
stances, both  vegetable  and  mineral,  though  these,  especially  mineral 
matters,  do  not  often  occasion  more  than  mere  local  inflammation. 

The  phenomena  ot  dissection-wounds  occur  in  an  acute  or  chronic 
form.  The  former  is  perhaps  the  most  formidable  and  the  most  rapidly 
fatal  of  all  the  forms  of  septicaemia.    I  have  spoken  of  them  as  u  wounds," 
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but  the  inoculation  may  pass  through  the  unbroken  skin,  and  has  done 
bo  in  many  recorded  instances — notably  that  of  Sir  J.  Paget.1     It  ee 
universally  admitted   that   *•  the  most  dangerous  post-mortem  examina- 
tions are  those  of  women  who  have  died  with  puerperal  peritonitis  ;  ami 
that  t Lie  Inflammatory  products  of  pyaemia!  disease  are  especially  vim] 
after  death."    They  are  alto  especially  virulent  before  death.     Thus,  Sir 

J.  Paget   1 1- 1 1  s   us  that  both   ids  own  nurse   and  tin-    muse  of  a  friend  of 
his  who  was  suffering  at  the  same  time  from  d  insertion -wound  had  their 
fingers  poison cc!  by  the  matter.     The  danger  seems  only  present   during 
life  oi  tor  a  short  time  after  death;  when  advanced  putrefaction  comet 
no  such  special  poisonous  property  is  observed.     Wounds  poisoned  in 
the  dissecting-room  hardly  ever  develop  more  than  the  milder  or  chronic 
symptoms.     The  nature  of  the  virus  is  not  known,  nor  is  it  known  what 
makes  a  man  liable  to  it ;  hut  it  seems  as  if  an  immunity  could  be  ac- 
quired by  constant  exposure,  exactly  as  one  can  be  acclimatized  to 
other  form  of  morbid  influence.     H  They  who  are  day  after  day  engaged 
in  dissections  or  in  post-mortem  examinations,"  Bays  Sir  J-  Paget,  u usu- 
ally acquire  a  complete  immunity  from  the  worse  influences  nf  the  vil 
They  may  sutler  local  troubles  from  it,  or  they  may  loeS  health  thr< 
the  influence  of  bad  air  or  overwork,  but  they  do  not  suffer  with  any  infec- 
tion of  the  lymph  or  blood."'     Though  spoken  of  for  convenience   l<  dis- 
section-wounds  or   dissection-poisons,    the   affection   is   one   which   may 
result  also  from   the  inoculation  oT  mutters   from  living  bodies,  as  mi 
eases  show— notably  that   which  deprived  the   profession  some  years 
of  the   rising  talent  of  Mr.  Maurice  Collis,   who  died   from   inoculation 
received  in  an  operation  for  the   removal  of  a  tumor  of  the  jaw,     Sir  J. 
Paget  has  noticed  a  fact  winch,  if  it  be  confirmed  by  subsequent  expe- 
rience, will  be  of  the  highest  importance,  viz.,  that  one  attack  servi 
give  an  immunity  for  a  considerable  time  from  renewed  infection,  though 
this  immunity  is  not  permanent. 

The  most  acute  cases  are  well  described  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Callcnder, 
quoted  on  page  ;V.I,  as  a  description  of  septicaemia  in  its  sevetesl  and 
most  rapidly  fatal  form;  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  occurrence  of  such 
Symptoms  precludes  all  hope  of  recovery,  though  we  must,  of  course,  try 
to  support  the  patient  ami  relieve  tension  in  any  parts  which  ma\ 
inflamed  by  timely  incisions.  But  frequently  the  fatal  issue  occurs  before 
aaj  local  Inflammation  shows  itself. 

Happily,  however,  such  cases  are  very  rare.  The  only  one  which  has 
lately  Occurred  in  this  city  was  that  which  led  to  the  lamented  death  of 
Dr.  Anstie*  The  subacute  form,  such  as  that  which  is  illustrated  h\ 
J.  Paget 's  illness,  of  which  he  has  given  so  graphic  and  practical  an  ac- 
count in  his  recently  published  volume,  is  much  more  common.  The 
channel  of  infection  seems  in  these  and  the  chronic  cases  usually  to  be 
the  lymphatic  vessels,  whilst  there  is  reason  to  believe  thai  in  some  at 
least  of  the  acute  cases  the  poison  passes  directly  into  the  mass  of  the 
blood  through   the  veins,     The  first  symptom,  therefore,  in  most  of  the 

subacute  cases  is  inflammation  of  the  glands,  with  or  without  inflamed 

absorbents;  and  as  the  seat  of  inoculation  is  almost  always  the  hand  or 
forearm,  the  glands  affected  are  the  axillary.  Frequently  the  inflamma- 
tion and  resulting  suppuration  is  con  lined  to  these  glands  or  the  tissues 
which  envelop  them.  At  other  limes  dill  use  inflammation  attacks  the 
whole  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  chest  or  hack,  leading  to  extensive 
suppuration,     But  the  measure  of  the  acuten  ess  of  the  process  and  of  the 
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danger  is  given  bj-  that  of  the  fever  which  accompanies  these  local  lesions. 
However  severe  the  latter  may  be,  we  expect  the  patient  to  recover  so 
long  as  the  pulse  is  fairly  good, the  temperature  not  excessive,  the  appe- 
tite tolerable,  and  the  internal  organs  unaffected.  But  a  patient  in  this 
state  is  always  hanging  on  the  verge  of  erysipelas  or  pyaemia;  and  when 
a  recurrence  of  rigors,  or  any  symptom  of  mischief  in  the  chest  or  joints, 
shows  that  the  local  poison  has  or  may  have  passed  into  the  mass  of  the 
blood,  the  prognosis  becomes  much  more  anxious.1  Yet  in  many  cases 
-during  the  course  of  the  local  inflammation  we  see  a  low  form  of  bron- 
chopneumonia come  on  and  pass  off  harmlessly.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  this  otherwise  than  as  the  result  of  pyaemic  poisoning,  except  in  cases 
where  (as  in  Sir  J.  Pa  get's)  there  may  have  been  some  previous  illness 
which  has  left  a  predisposition  to  pneumonic  inflammation.  But  1  have 
seen  the  same  event  where  no  such  predisposition  existed  ;  and  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  the  prognosis  depends  mainly  on  the  time  of  occur- 
rence of  the  chest  symptoms,  being  more  favorable  the  longer  after  the 
injury  they  occur.  There  are  other  cases  in  which  the  disease  begins, 
not  in  the  glands,  but  as  phlegmonous  erysipelas  of  the  limb,  not  neces- 
sarily starting  from  the  wound,  and  other  rarer  cases  of  common  cuta- 
neous erysipelas  occur ;  but  these  cases  do  not  offer  any  other  noticeable 
peculiarity.  The  danger  is  the  same,  the  course  of  the  constitutional 
infection  is  the  same,  and  the  treatment  must  be  the  same  in  whatever 
part  the  erysipelatous  inflammation  commences — whether  in  the  skin,  the 
cellular  tissue,  or  the  glands.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  (as  stated 
above)  the  relation  between  erysipelas  and  absorbent  inflammation  is  a 
very  close  one  indeed,  and  it  seems  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference 
whether  the  disease  commences  by  one  form  of  inflammation  or  the  other, 
and  whether  it  starts  from  the  axilla  or  the  forearm. 

The  chronic  cases  are  those  which  are  also  happily  by  far  the  most 
common,  being  limited  merely  to  inflammation  with  or  without  abscess 
of  the  glands,  or  slight  absorbent  inflammation  with  slight  and  transient 
disturbance  of  the  general  health. 

Treatment. — In  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  prevention  is  better  than 
cure.  All  students  know  the  importance  of  having  the  hands  well  greased 
or  oiled  when  performing  a  post-mortem  examination  in  a  case  of  acute 
internal  inflammation ;  and  if  the}'  are  unlucky  enough  to  prick  or  cut 
themselves,  the  first  thing  is  to  tie  a  ligature  tightly  around  above,  and 
then  the  wound  should  be  at  once  squeezed,  so  as  to  encourage  a  copious 
flow  of  blood  from  it,  and  it  should  then  be  sucked  for  a  long  time,  so 
that  all  morbid  matter  may  be  sucked  out  of  it.  It  may  then  be  right 
to  cauterize  it  thoroughly,  and  undoubtedly  this  plan  gives  more  security 
against  absorption  of  virus,  but  of  course  at  the  expense  of  some  inevi- 
table local  inflammation.  On  the  first  appearance  of  any  unpleasant 
symptom,  rest,  country  air,  purgation,  and  generous  living  are  essential. 
Most  surgeons  agree  in  thinking  that  the  reason  why  dissection-wounds 
are  so  much  less  fatal  now  than  heretofore  is  because  the  so-called  "an- 
tiphlogistic "  has  been  superseded  by  the  stimulant  plan  of  treatment. 
When  the  characteristic  symptoms  are  developed  the  treatment  must  be 
conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  in  other  cases  of  blood  poisoning. 

1  Sir  J.  Paget  says  :  "  This  seems  to  be  a  point  of  distinction  between  these  dissec- 
tion-poison* and  pyaemia:  their  effects  are  at  first,  however  severe,  comparatively 
limited  to  the  part  poisoned,  and  to  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands,  or  to  the  cellu- 
lar tissue  nearly  in  relation  with  it.  They  may  lead  to  pyaemia,  but  they  do  this 
only  by  secondary  changes  or  as  it  were  by  some  accident  " — Op.  cit.,  p.  831. 
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Rest  of  body  and  quiet  of  mind  (if  possible)  are  of  great  importance, 
but  the  latter  is  not  easy  to  obtain.  1  have  usually  found  that  surgeons, 
when  overtaken  themselves  by  any  grave  surgical  malady,  are  peculiarly 
nervous  and  apprehensive,  as,  indeed,  is  natural.  Yet  such  apprehensions 
are  more  common  in  the  subacute  than  in  the  acuter  and  more  deadly 
form  of  the  complaint,  in  which  the  mind  is  too  much  oppressed  to  have 
much  room  for  fear,  and  therefore  the  Inevitable  anxiety  may  generally 
be  relieved  by  the  assurance  that  such  cases  almost  always  end  well.  The 
patient's  strength  must  be  supported  by  such  food  and  drink  as  he  can 
easily  and  comfortably  digest;  and  Sir  J.  Paget  testifies  to  the  relief 
afforded  by  free  and  early  incisions  into  the  abscesses,  and  I  would  add, 
into  any  inflamed  part  where  tension  is  manifest,  though  no  pus  may  be 
formed.  And,  as  the  same  great  authority  intimates,  it  is  probable  that 
diligent  and  judicious  nursing  has  quite  as  much  to  do  with  the  patient's 
recovery  as  medical  or  even  surgical  treatment. 

II.  Wounds  of  Venomous  Animals. — Wounds  inoculated  with  matters 
which  act  as  general  poisons  are  chiefly  those  inflicted  by  the  bites  of 
venomous  serpents  or  the  stings  of  venomous  insects,  though,  as  to  the 
latter,  it  seems  that  practically  it  is  only  the  scorpion,  and  that  only  in 
very  hot  climates,  whose  sting  produces  any  serious  general  symptoms. 
The  insects  of  this  climate,  hornets,  wasps,  bees,  etc.,  produce  only  local 
inflammation  by  their  stings,  and  this  so  trivial  as  seldom  to  require  any 
skilled  assistance.  Some  form  of  ammonia  (sal  volatile  or  eau  dc  luce), 
indigo,  in  the  form  of  the  domestic  "  blueball,"  whitening,  flour,  ink,  are 
some  of  the  common  remedies  enumerated  in  the  order  of  their  apparent 
efficiency.  It  is  said  that  bees'  and  wasps'  stings  inside  the  throat  some- 
times produce  a  degree  of  swelling  which  requires  scarification. 

So  also,  in  this  climate,  the  bite  of  a  snake  usually  produces  local  con- 
sequences only.  The  common  snakes  are,  of  course,  perfectly  harmless 
— in  fact,  arc  common  and  favorite  playthings  of  schoolboys — but  the 
adder,  or  viper,  is  undoubtedly  venomous.  J  never  saw  a  case  in  which 
the  venom  produced  any  worse  consequences  than  a  sharp  attack  of 
phlegmonous  erysipelas,  though  this  may,  of  course,  prove  fatal.  But 
the  tropical  snakes  infuse  into  their  bites  a  venom  which  acts  as  a  spe- 
cific poison,  and  in  the  most  venomous  species  this  poison  is  as  rapidly 
and  as  surely  fatal  as  any  substance  known  to  pharmacologists.  In  the 
severest  cases  the  effects  are  developed  so  rapidly  as,  according  to  Mr. 
Busk,  to  resemble  those  of  prussic  acid  more  than  anything  else,  but 
usually  an  interval  elapses.  The  symptoms  may  be  divided  into  general 
and  local.  The  first  symptom,  in  nearly  all  cases,  appears  to  be  a  general 
shock  to  the  nervous  system,  attended  with  faintness,  tremor,  and  great 
depression,  sometimes  with  stupor,  loss  of  sight,  vomiting,  trismus,  and 
general  insensibility.  At  the  same  time  great  and  sometimes  intense 
local  pain  is  set  up.  The  limb,  if  the  wound  is  in  one  of  the  extremities, 
rapidly  swells ;  at  first  pale,  the  surface  of  the  swelling  soon  becomes 
red,  and  afterwards  livid,  and  covered  with  phlyctenules  filled  with  sani- 
ous  fluid.  In  some  cases  the  swelling  continues  to  spread  through  the 
whole  limb  up  to  the  trunk  or  even  through  the  entire  body,  whose  sur- 
face assumes  a  jaundiced  hue.  The  [local]  symptoms,  in  fact,  very 
closely  resemble  those  of  ordinary  phlegmonous  erysipelas.  The  consti- 
tutional symptoms,  independently  of  the  first  shock,  are  what  might  be 
expected  to  accompany  such  a  local  affection,  and  in  intensity  arc  in 
proportion  to  its  violence.1     Mr.  Busk  points  out  the  analogy  between 

1  Busk,  in  System  of  Surgery,  vol.  v,  p.  941  ;  2d  ed. 
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this  dreadfu)  poison  and  the  ferments  which  act  in  the  blood  to  develop 
the  most  formidable  kinds  of  fever,  as  small-pox,  and  to  the  dissection- 
poisons  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  But  he  also  dwells  on  the  fact 
that,  unlike  those  poisons,  which  produce  (as  far  as  is  known)  the  same 
intensity  of  symptoms,  whether  they  are  introduced  in  small  quantity  or 
large,  the  serpent-poison  depends  for  its  intensity  directly  on  its  quantity 
in  relation  to  the  mass  of  the  blood  into  which  it  is  introduced ;  so  that 
two  bites  will  kill  the  same  animal  more  quickly  and  surely  than  one, 
and  a  similar  bite  from  the  same  serpent  will  act  more  intensely  on  a 
small  animal  than  a  large  one.  The  situation  of  the  bite  also  influences 
the  rapidity  and  certainty  of  the  action,  a  bite  on  the  face  or  trunk  being 
far  more  dangerous  than  one  on  the  extremities.  The  knowledge  of 
these  deadly  animals  is  essential  to  those  who  have  to  practice  in  tropical 
climates,  but  the  present  work  is  hardly  the  place  for  any  description  of 
them.  I  must  refer  the  reader,  for  a  condensed  account,  to  the  essay  of 
Mr.  Busk  above  quoted,  and  for  more  complete  anatomical  and  zoological 
details  to  the  special  works  on  the  subject,  and  particularly,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Indiau  snakes,  to  Professor  Fayrer's  great  work,  The  Thana- 
tophidia  of  India. 

The  treatment  of  these  injuries  must  be  divided  into  the  prophylactic 
and  the  curative.  As  in  all  other  poisoned  wounds,  the  most  effectual 
treatment  is  at  once  to  tie  a  ligature  tightly  round  the  limb  above  the 
wound,  to  excise  the  part  freely  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  then  to  suck  the 
blood  out  repeatedly,1  and  cauterize  the  surface  deeply  before  removing 
the  ligature ;  or  if  the  finger  is  the  seat  of  the  bite,  to  cut  it  off  at  once. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  opportunities  for  adopting  such  precautions  can 
very  rarely  be  afforded.  Then  arises  the  question,  is  any  other  treatment 
of  any  avail  ?  Now,  it  must  be  premised  that  the  venomous  serpents 
differ  greatly  in  the  activity  of  their  venom ;  .that  the  probability  of  in- 
oculation and  the  intensity  of  the  poisoning  will  differ  according  as  the 
poison-gland  is  full  or  empty;  and  that  a  person  may  be  bitten  without 
any  penetration  of  the  skin  having  been  effected,  or  any  of  the  virus 
being  brought  into  contact  with  the  absorbent  vessels. 

Thus  it  is  never  quite  certain,  when  a  person  recovers  after  the  bite  of 
a  deadly  serpent  under  a  certain  mode  of  treatment,  whether  he  has 
recovered  in  consequence  of  the  specific  effects  of  the  treatment,  or  in 
consequence  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  dose  of  the  poison ;  and  this  ob- 
jection has  been  made  to  the  only  method  of  specific  treatment  which  it 
is  in  the  least  worth  while  to  discuss,  viz.,  the  intravenous  injection  of 
ammonia,  and  made  on  the  great  authority  of  Professor  Payrer.  lie 
attempts  to  show  that  in  wounds  produced  by  the  deadly  serpents  of 
India,  when  those  wounds  fairly  penetrate  the  skin,  the  injection  of  am- 
monia into  the  veins  rather  hastens  death  than  otherwise,  and  he  regards 
the  plan  as  positively  hurtful.  The  recoveries  which  have  ensued  in 
Australia  he  explains  as  due  to  the  less  poisonous  nature  of  the  serpents 
of  that  country,  or  to  the  insufficient  injection  of  the  poison.  Yet  it 
must  be  admitted  that  in  many  cases  of  serpent-bite  in  Australia  the 
poison  seems  to  have  been  potent  enough  to  produce  death  when  no 
treatment  has  been  adopted ;  that  the  symptoms  described  in  many  of 
the  Australian  cases  have  been  very  alarming,  and  that  the  treatment 
seems  to  have  approved  itself  to  persons  of  experience,  so  as  to  have 
come  widely  into  use  in  the  country  in  which  it  was  devised.     And  as  to 


1  There  is  no  danger  in  sucking  the  poison  out  of  anjr  wound,  except  the  danger 
of  there  being  a  crack  or  wound  in  the  mouth  by  which  the  poison  may  be  absorbed. 
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the  increased  danger  which  the  injection  itself  may  cause,  it  is  surely  a 
matter  of  very  slight  importance.  In  a  case  which  is  certain  otherwise 
to  prove  fatal  in  a  very  short  time  it  matters  little  whether  the  treatment 
employed  exposes  the  patient  to  the  danger  of  dying  a  few  minutes  sooner, 
provided  only  that  it  offers  any  reasonable  chance  of  safety.  And  I  must 
say  that  to  my  mind  it  is  quite  clear  that  Professor  Hal  ford's  treatment, 
whether  it  is  sufficiently  energetic  or  not  to  combat  the  effects  of  the  virus 
of  the  most  deadly  serpents,  has  acted  beneficially,  and,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  published  accounts,  has  saved  life  in  many  of  the  bites  from 
the  Australian  serpents,  and  deserves  to  be  fully  tested  in  those  of  other 
countries.  Professor  Halford  directs  that  the  liquor  amraoniae  fortior  is 
to  be  diluted  with  two  or  three  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  of  this  mix- 
ture from  twenty  to  thirty  drops  are  to  be  injected  into  one  of  the  large 
veins  as  near  the  bite  as  possible.  If  the  symptoms  are  relieved,  but  the 
patient  seems  still  in  danger,  the  injection  may  be  repeated  as  soon  as 
the  operator  thinks  it  prudent. 

If  this  treatment  is  delusive,  no  other  is  at  present  known  ;  the  various 
specifics  so-called,  such  as  theTanjore  pill,  the  decoction  of  snakeroot,  etc., 
are,  I  believe,  admitted  to  be  inert,  and  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done 
is  to  keep  the  patient  alive  by  copious  stimulation  or  artificial  respiration.1 

III.  The  next  class  of  poisoned  wounds  is  that  in  which  specific  dis- 
eases are  excited.  These  are  wounds  poisoned  by  the  secretions  from 
diseased  animals,  viz.,  Glanders  and  Hydrophobia.2 

Glanders  in  the  horse,  and  in  man  also,  appears  in  two  forms,  one  of 
which  is  acute,  and  very  deadly — acute  glanders,  or  glanders  proper ;  the 
other  is  chronic,  and  often  followed  by  recovery — farcy,  or  chronic 
glanders.  Glanders  consists  essentially  in  the  eruption  under  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  respiratory  passages  in  the  face  of  a  number  of  inflam- 
matory deposits,  or  buds,  somewhat  resembliug  the  gummata  found  in 
syphilis,  only  much  more  rapidly  formed.  Accompanying  this  eruption 
is  a  general  inflammation  of  the  whole  submucous  tissue,  and  usually  also 
(though  not  always)  a  vesicular  or  pustular  eruption  on  the  free  surface 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  Previous  to  the  eruptive  stage  there  is  a  pre- 
monitory feverish  stage,  characterized  by  general  indisposition,  with 
peculiar  wandering  pains,  followed  by  feverish  excitement  and  shivering, 
and  succeeded  by  pains  which  simulate  rheumatism,  and  which  appear  to 
be  often  due  to  an  eruption  under  the  skin  similar  to  the  glanders  erup- 
tion under  the  mucous  membrane.  The  longer  the  premonitory  stage  is 
delayed  after  inoculation,  and  the  longer  the  eruption  is  delayed  after  the 
premonitory  stage,  the  more  hopeful  is  the  case. 

The  glanders  eruption  attacks  the  internal  organs,  especially  the  lungs 
and  pleurae,  and  less  commonly  the  testicle,  kidney,  pancreas,  and  the 
synovial  membranes.  Besides  the  eruption  in  or  under  the  skin  and 
mucous  membrane  there  is  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  lymphatic  vessels 
and  glands,  to  which  the  name  fcfc  farcy  "  is  more  particularly  appropriated, 
and  which  consists  in  the  development  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels  of  tubercles — "farcy-buds"  as  they  are  called — which  appear  to 
be  exactly  similar  to  the  tubercles  constituting  the  glanders  eruption. 
And  coincident  with  this  are  the  usual  symptoms  of  diffused  infiamma- 

1  An  interesting  summary  of  some  experiments  on  intravenous  injection  and  artifi- 
cial respiration  in  snake-bite  will   be  found  in  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  June  19,  1875. 

2  Possibly  the  malignant  pustule  or  "charbon"  might  be  added  to  these,  but  I 
have  thought  it  better  to  place  this  in  the  same  chapter  with  Carbuncle,  under  the 
affections  of  the  Skin. 
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tion  and  obstruction  of  the  lymphatics,  pain,  oedema,  suppuration,  and 
ultimately  permanent  laming  of  the  affected  limb. 

It  seems  almost  a  pity  to  describe  the  disease  under  two  different 
names,  since  glanders  and  farcy,  as  above  described,  do  not  differ  from 
each  other  in  any  essential  particulars,  and  the  inoculation  from  a  farcy- 
bud  will  produce  glanders  and  vice  versa.  Sometimes  the  term  glanders 
is  restricted  to  cases  in  which  the  nose  is  affected,  and  farcy  to  those  in 
which  it  is  not :  a  more  intelligible  though  an  equally  arbitrary  division. 

Virchow  describes  the  tubercles  of  glanders  (or  farcy)  under  the  skin 
thus:  "At  first  there  appear  some  red  spots,  which  are  very  small  and 
resemble  fleahites,  and  soon  acquire  a  papular  elevation,  subsequently 
rising  above  the  level  of  the  surface  like  small  shot,  assuming  a  yellow 
color.  These  shotlike  knots  are  either  flat  or  round,  and  do  not  lie  in  a 
bladder-like  elevation  of  the  epidermis,  but  in  a  kind  of  hole  in  the  corium, 
as  if  the  latter  had  been  punched  out.  They  are  not  always  solitary,  but 
often  disposed  in  groups.  There  is  some  surrounding  injection,  and 
under  the  epidermis  there  is  found  a  puriform  and  yellow  fluid,  seemingly 
consistent,  and  which  is  chiefly  formed  from  softening  of  the  knot.  They 
are  composed  of  a  homogeneous  yellowish  substance,  which  is  pretty  firm 
and  somewhat  brittle,  and  has  a  great  resemblance  to  tubercle.  Micro- 
scopically examined,  they  present  an  amorphous  granular  appearance, 
mixed  with  cell-elements  and  cell-growths,  and  numerous  fat-globules."  * 
The  eruption  is  formed  by  vesication  over  these  tubercles,  the  vesicles 
soon  becoming  filled  with  pus,  in  which  stage  the  eruption  is  likened  to 
varicella.  The  action  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  must  be 
similar,  but  it  is  less  easy  to  verify  it.  It  is  accompanied  with  discharge 
from  the  nose,  which  soon  becomes  purulent,  oedema,  and  inflammation 
of  the  face,  sometimes  passing  on  to  gangrene,  swelling  and  abscess  of 
the  salivary  glands  and  of  the  tonsils. 

In  its  acute  form  the  disease  is  very  fatal,  and  sometimes  very  rapidly 
so.  It  proves  fatal  either  by  mere  exhaustion  or  by  a  form  of  pyaemia  in 
which  the  secondary  deposits  are  found  chiefly  in  the  muscles  and  subcu- 
taneous tissue,2  or  from  the  effects  of  the  glanders  eruption  in  the  viscera, 
and  particularly  the  lungs. 

But  glanders  or  farcy  in  the  chronic  form  may  not  prove  fatal,  though 
it  is  a  very  formidable  disease,  and  usually  leaves  the  limb  crippled  by 
long-continued  suppuration  and  sloughing.  In  some  cases  acute  glanders 
follows  ou  chronic  farcy,  doubtless  from  auto-inoculation. 

In  some  cases,  denominated  flying  farcy,  the  farcy-buds  subside  with- 
out suppurating  in  one  part  while  the  disease  shows  itself  in  another. 

The  disease  can  only  be  communicated  to  man  by  inoculation  from  an 
animal  similarly  diseased — and  the  disease  is  only  known  in  horses  and 
asses ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  generated  it  is  highly  contagious 
from  man  to  man,  so  that  all  possible  precautions  should  be  adopted; 
and  it  has  been  proved  by  experiment  to  be  inoculable  from  man  to  the 
horse  or  ass. 

Mr.  Poland,  who  has  seen  several  cases  (which  I  fortunately  have  not, 
only  one  case  having,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  admitted  into  St.  George's 
Hospital  during  many  years,  and  that  in  my  absence3),  says  that  "in  the 
premonitory  stage  it  can  hardly  be  diagnosed  from  other  forms  of  blood- 
poisoning,  and  that  in  the  early  eruptive  stage  it  is  very  much  like  the 


1  Poland,  from  Handb.  der  Path,  a  Ther.     Bd.  ii,  Abth.  1. 

*  See  the  second  illustration  on  p.  70S  of  Mr.  PolandV  <v*ti y. 

•  It  is  described  by  Dr.  Dickinson,  Lancet,  March,  18G9. 
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small-pox,  and  may  have  Itaebotty  feel;   but  when  once  the  erupt i\e  B1 

is  developed  all  doubt  is  at  an  end;  the  presence  of  i  peculiar  exantl 
the  local  nasal  discharge,  if  present;  the  eryai]  blush  In  the  face 

and  eyes;  the  tumors  and  knots  in  the  cellular  tissue  and  muscles  ;  and  the 
local  suppuration  suflkienlly  attest  its  character." 

The  disease,  both  in  horses  and   men,  is  now,  we  may  hope,  becom 
rarer  in  consequence  <rf  its  being  better  known,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  greater   attention  which  is  paid  to  the  cleanliness  and    ventilation  of 
stable*.      Jt  ought  never  to  be  generated  in  the  horse,  and  if  it  is  t  he  ani- 
mal  should  be  killed   al  once.      If  a  groom   or  an\  one  handling  a  I 
supposed  to  be  glaudcred   U  bo  nn fortunate  U  to  get  any  of  the  matter 
into  a  crack  on  his  band,  or  on  to  the  naked  hand  (vvhence  it  is  probably 
transferred  to  the  nose  in  most  instances),  or  if  any  ia  blown  directly  turn 
the  nose  the  same  prompt  and  decisive  measures  should  beadopV 
recommended   in  serpent  biles  or  the  bites  of  rabid  animals:  that  is  to 
say,  the  poison  should  be  destroyed  as  promptly  and  as  apeedilj 
Bible  by  caU9tic1  and  if  possible  a  ligature  should  meanwhile  be  tied  al 
the  part  inoculated. 

Tin1  treatment  of  glanders  and  farcy  offers  nothing  that  is  peculiar.    Its 
principles  are,  first,  to  disinfect  and  deodorize  the  discharge;   and, 
ondly,  to  support  the  patient  through  the  fever.     For  the  former  pur} 
the  nose  should  be  freely  washed  out  either  with  creaaote  lotion, 
mended   by  Dr.  Elliotson  in  his  original  paper  [MetL-Chir*  roL 

xvi  \f  in  which  the  disease  was  for  the  first  time  accurately  described,  or 
with  Condy's  fluid  or  carbolic  acid.  Mr.  Poland  speaks  with  approbation 
of  turpentine  embrocations  and  fumigation  with  volatile  stimulating  anti- 
septics, conveyed  through  the  medium  of  warm  vapor.  The  second  Indi- 
cation is  in  be  carried  out  (as  in  dissection-poisons)  by  free  and  early 
incisions  and  the  judicious  use  of  stimulants  and  tontca. 

Equinia  Mitis* — (i landers,  when  fully  developed,  is  hardly  to  be  con- 
founded with  any  other  disease.  Those  who  handle  horses'  feet  when 
affected  with  a  disease  known  to  farriers  as  u  the  grease,''  are  liable  to  a 
slight,  pustular  eruption  in  the  hands  and  wrists,  to  which  the  name  of 
"ctjuiiiia  initis  M  is  given,  in  order  to  mark  its  origin  and  to  distinguish 
it  from  tin?  virulent  eonatitutiona]  poison  of  glanders.  It  is  a  merelj  local 
ami  a  perfectly  harmless  affection.  The  eruption  consists  only  of  the 
com tn on  phlyzacious  pustules,  instead  of  the  hard  shotty  tub 
glanders— there  is  no  general  disease  -and  tbe  whole  thing  subsides  in  a 
few  days  with  cleanliness  and  soothing  applications.  Such,  at  least,  has 
been  the  course  of  those  cases  which  1  have  seen,  in  all  of  which  the  hand 
has  alone  been  a  floe  ted  :  but  one  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Cock1  in  which  the 
ace i dental  inoculation  on  the  nostril  of  the  matter  from  a  u  greasy  n  horse 
produced  symptoms  inn.  h  resembling  those  of  glanders. 

Hydrophobia.  —  Perhaps  the  moat  awful  of  all  diseases  is  that  which  is 
derived  from  the  bite  of  an  animal  suffering  under  dog  madness,  or  ra> 
ind  unluckily  the  apprehension  often  produces  mental  torture  hardly 
terrible  than  the  disease  itself.  It  is  consolatory,  therefore,  to  be  assured 
that  the  disease  tn  animals  is  very  far  rarer  than  might  be  inferred  from 
the  constant  cry  of  "mad  dog"  which  is  raised  whenever  a  poor  cur, 
being  worried  into  a  bad  temper,  biles  and  foams  at  the  mouth.  Dog- 
bltes  are  extremely  common— hydrophobia  one  of  the  rarest  of  mala' 

The  disease  derives  its  name  from  the  dread  of  water  which  its  develop- 
ment causes  in  the  human  subject,  but  rabies  in  the  dog  causes  no  such 


1  Lancet,  1851,  vol.  ii,  p.  129, 
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dread ;  in  fact,  the  dog  generally  seeks  the  water  greedily,  though  possibly 
spasm  may  prevent  him  from  swallowing  it.  The  disease  in  the  dog  ought 
to  be  known,  in  order  that  proper  precautions  may  be  taken  ;*  but  this  is 

I  The  subject  is  so  important  in  respect  of  precaution  that  1  think  it  necessary  to 
give  the  symptoms  of  dog  madness  as  described  by  Trousseau  (Clin.  Medicine,  vol.  l, 
p.  698,  New  Syd  Soc.'s  Trans.),  on  the  authority  of  Monsieur  Bouley,  clinical  pro- 
fessor lo  the  school  at  Alfort,  "based  on  what  he  had  seen  himself,  and  on  quotations 
from  Youatt's  work  :"  ''There  are  three  well-marked  stages  of  the  complaint  in  the 
dog.  The  first  is  characterized  by  melancholy,  depression,  sullenncss,  and  fidgeti- 
ness; the  second  by  excitement,  by  rabid  fury  ;  and  the  third  and  last  by  general 
muscular  debility  and  actun-  paralj-sis. 

"  Whether  the  disease  originated  de  novo  or  was  communicated,  the  dog  looks  ill 
and  sullen  after  a  period  of  incubation  of  very  variable  length  ;  he  is  constantly  agi- 
tated, turning  round  and  round  inside  his  kennel,  or  roaming  about  if  he  is  at  large. 
His  eyes,  when  turned  on  his  master  or  friends  of  the  house,  have  a  strange  look  in 
them,  expressive  of  sadness  as  well  as  of  distrust.  His  attitude  is  suspicious,  and  indi- 
cates that  he  is  not  well.  By  wandering  about  the  house  and  yard  he  seems  to  be 
seeking  for  a  remedy  to  his  complaint.  Ho  is  not  to  be  trusted  even  then,  because, 
though  he  may  still  obey  you,  yet  he  does  it  somewhat  slowly ;  and  if  you  chastise 
him  he  may,  in  spite  of  himself,  inflict  a  fatal  bite.  In  mot  cases,  however,  a  mad 
dog  respects  and  spares  the  person  to  whom  he  is  attached.  But  his  agitation  in- 
creases; if  he  is  in  a  room  at  the  time  he  runs  about,  looking  under  the  furniture, 
tearing  the  curtains  and  carpets,  sometimes  flying  at  the  walls,  as  if  he  wished  to 
seize  a  prey.  At  other  times  he  jumps  up  with  open  jaws,  as  if  trying  to  catch  flies 
on  the  wing;  the  next  moment  he  stops,  stretches  his  neck,  and  seems  to  listen  to  a 
distant  noise.  He  probably  has  then  hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing,  seeing  ob- 
jects that  do  not  exist,  and  hearing  sounds  that  are  not  emitted.  This  delirium  may 
still  he  suddenly  dispelled  by  his  master's  voice,  and  according  to  Youatt,  '  dispersed 
by  the  magical  influence  of  his  master's  voice,  all  these  dreadful  objects  vanish,  and 
the  creature  creeps  to  his  master  with  the  expression  of  attachment  peculiar  to  him. 
There  follows  then  an  interval  of  calm  ;  he  shortly  closes  his  eyes,  hangs  down  his 
bead,  his  forelegs  seem  to  give  way  beneath  him,  and  he  looks  on  the  point  of  drop- 
ping. Suddenly,  however,  he  gets  up  again,  fresh  phantoms  rise  before  him ;  he 
looks  around  him  with  a  savage  expression,  and  rushes  as  far  as  his  chain  allows  him 
against  an  enemy  who  exists  only  in  his  irmigination.'  By  this  time  already  the 
animal's  bark  is  hoarse  and  muffled.  Loud  at  first,  it  gradually  fails  in  force  and  in- 
tensity, and  becomes  weaker  and  weaker,  apparently  indicating  incomplete  paralysis 
of  the  muscles  of  the  jaws,  just  as  the  dropping  down  pointed  to  paralysis  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  forelegs.  In  some  cases  the  power  of  barking  is  completely  lost,  the  dog 
is  dumb,  and  his  tongue  hangs  out  through  his  half-opened  jaws,  from  which  dribbles 
a  frothy  saliva.  Sometimes  his  mouth  is  perfectly  dry,  and  he  cannot  swallow,  al- 
though'in  the  majority  of  cases  he  can  still  eat  and  drink.  "When  he  has  vainly  at- 
tempted to  swallow  he  probably  believes  it  is  because  some  foreign  body  sticks  in  his 
thront,  for  he  puts  his  muzzle  between  his  paws  and  works  with  them  as  if  he  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  this.  Although  he  can  no  longer  drink  people  are  misled  into  the  be- 
lief that  he  does  so  from  his  lapping  fluids  with  great  rapidity.  On  close  examination, 
however,  the  fluid  is  found  to  keep  the  snme  level  in  the  vase  which  contains  it,  and 
one  can  see  that  the  dog  does  not  in  reality  swallow,  that  he  does  not  drink,  but 
merely  bites  the  water.  Although  he  cannot  swallow  fluids  he  can  still  in  some  cases 
swallow  solids,  and  he  may  thus  swallow  anything  within  his  reach,  bits  of  wood, 
pieces  of  earth,  the  straw  in  his  kennel,  etc  This  circumstance  is  one  of  very  great 
importance  to  bear  in  mind,  because  when  the  body  of  a  mad  dog  is  dissected  a  good 
many  substances  which  have  not  been  digested  may  be  found  in  its  stomach,  and  do 
thus  furnish  a  proof  of  his  complaint. 

II  One  period  of  the  disease  does  not  pass  suddenly  into  another,  but  by  an  easy 
transition.  Even  in  the  first  stage,  that  of  depression  and  melancholy,  the  animal  is 
from  time  to  time  very  agitated,  and  shifts  his  posture.  This  agitation  increases  to  a 
considerable  degree,  and  in  the  second  stage  constitutes  the  rabid  fury  which  charac- 
terizes this  period,  together  with  hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing.  During  this 
second  period  the  animal  drops  down  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  after  paroxysms  of 
rage  ;  he  seems  completely  prostrate,  his  head  hangs  down,  bis  limbs  give  way  under 
him.  and  he  can  no  longer  swallow.     These  are  signs  of  incipient  paralysis. 

14  Towards  the  close  of  the  second  stage  the  dog  often  breaks  his  chain,  and  runs 
far  away  from  his  master's  house ;  he  wanders  about  in  the  fields,  seized  from  time  to 
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not  more  the  province  of  the  surgeon  than  of  any  other  person.  A  snr- 
geon  has  usually  to  form  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  presence  of  hydro- 
phobia in  the  animal  which  inflicted  the  bite  from  the  account  given  him 
by  the  patient  or  his  friends  when  applying  for  advice  on  account  of  the 
injury,  and  I  think  I  may  say  that  the  safest  course — the  one  which  is 
best  for  the  patient,  and  that  which  is  most  likely  to  be  correct  in  cir- 
cumstances where  anything  like  certainty  is  impossible  (for  it  is  difficult 
for  any  one  not  very  familiar  with  dogs  to  distinguish  the  early  stage  of 
rabies  when  he  sees  it,  and  still  more  so  to  judge  on  the  subject  from 
another  person's  description) — is  to  be  very  chary  in  admitting  that  the 
suspicion  of  the  animal's  madness  had  any  foundation,  and  to  give  the 
most  favorable  prognosis,  yet  at  the  same  time  not  to  neglect  any  of  the 
precautions  against  the  imbibition  of  poison  which  are  used  in  other  cases 
of  poisoned  wounds,  and  which  are  described  on  p.  95.  When  these  pre- 
cautions have  been  taken,  or  if,  unfortunately,  they  have  been  overlooked, 
and  any  time  over  half  an  hour  has  elapsed,  nothing  further  can  be  done; 
though  even  at  a  later  period  it  is  quite  justifiable  to  cauterize  the  wound, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  patient's  own  apprehensions,  even  if  it  cannot 
really  affect  the  progress  of  the  case.  What  distinguishes  hydrophobia 
from  every  other  form  of  poisoned  wound  is  the  great  uncertainty  of  its 
period  of  incubation,  and  the  incredible  length  of  time  during  which  the 
poison  may  remain  latent,  and  yet  ultimately  break  out  in  all  the  viru- 
lence of  the  disease.  Many  cases  are  recorded  in  which  more  than  a  year 
has  elapsed  between  the  receipt  of  the  injury  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
disease — one  in  which  as  much  as  five  years  and  a  half  intervened — and 
though  we  might  believe  that  in  some  of  these  cases  a  mistake  had  been 
made,  and  the  disease  had  been  due  in  reality  to  another  injury  which  had 
passed  unnoticed,  or  that  in  others  hysterical  hydrophobia  has  been  mis- 
taken for  the  real  disease,  yet  we  can  hardly  resist  the  conclusion  that 
(in  some  mysterious  and  hitherto  perfectly  inexplicable  manner)  the  poi- 
son contained  in  the  saliva  of  the  rabid  animal  may  remain  inactive  in 
some  part  of  the  body  for  weeks  or  months,  and  then  at  length  pass  into 
the  mass  of  the  blood.  Yet  the  neighborhood  of  the  wound  displays  no 
visible  peculiarity,  nor  the  absorbent  glands  nor  any  other  part.  The 
wound  has  usually  quite  healed,  and  the  patient  has  often  altogether  for- 
gotten the  accident;  so  that  the  explanation  which  some  have  hazarded 
is  quite  insufficient — that  the  disease  is  really  no  affection  of  the  body  at 
all,  but  a  mental  disorder  due  to  constant  apprehension — a  form  of  in- 
sanity. The  disease  undoubted^  originates  spontaneously  in  the  dog, 
but  in  the  human  subject  it  is  only  known  as  a  consequence  of  inocula- 
tion. 

Like  other  poisons,  except  perhaps  those  which  are  most  virulent,  the 
poison  of  hydrophobia  is  very  uncertain  in  its  action.  Thus,  if  several 
persons  be  bitten,  only  one  may  suffer,  as  was  the  case  in  the  instance 
which  Dr.  Marcet  recorded  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Medico- Chirurgical 

time  with  paroxysms  of  fury,  and  then  he  stops  from  fatigue,  as  it  were,  and  remains 
several  hours  in  "a  somnolent  state.  He  has  no  longer  the  strength  to  run  after  other 
creatures,  although,  if  he  bo  worriod,  he  can  still  gather  strength  to  fly  at  and  bite  an 
individual.  If  ho  be  not  destroyed  as  he  wanders  about  he  generally  dies  in  a  ditch 
or  in  some  retired  corner.  He  apparently  perishes  from  hunger  and  thirst  and  in- 
tense fatigue;  but  veterinary  surgeons  do  not  say  that  he  dies  from  asphyxia,  brought 
on  by  spasm  of  the  pectoral  muscles  or  by  convulsions  " 

The  disease  is  known  in  other  animals — cats,  wolves,  horses,  etc.,  and  has  been 
propagated  by  them  to  men — but  its  symptoms  have  only  been  fully  described  in  the 
dog. 
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Transactions.  Trousseau  estimates  that  about  half  the  persons  bitten 
take  the  disease.  The  disease  begins  not  uncommonly  with  renewed  irri- 
tation in  the  scar  of  the  wound,  or  with  irritation  in  the  nerves  leading 
from  it,  testifying  to  the  fact  that  some  morbid  action  is  going  on  there. 
And  there  is  often  a  period  of  sullen  depression,  a  passion  for  solitude, 
and  a  change  of  temper  and  disposition  exactly  analogous  to  the  first 
stage  of  rabies  in  the  dog.  There  is  also  a  general  feeling  of  bodily 
malaise,  differently  described  in  different  cases,  but  often  referred  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  and  sometimes  mistaken  for  rheumatism  or  stiff-neck. 
Feverishness  then  succeeds,  more  or  less  marked  in  different  cases,  and 
then,  at  a  variable  period,  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  feature  of  the 
disease  manifests  itself,  viz.,  that  any  attempt  to  swallow  fluids  will  pro- 
duce severe  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea ;  and  in  the  worst  cases  these  par- 
oxysms are  produced  not  only  by  attempts  at  drinking,  but  by  swallow- 
ing anything,  and  even  by  the  sight  or  the  very  idea  of  fluid,  and  in  some 
cases  they  occur  spontaneously.  As  the  case  proceeds,  the  mind,  which 
was  at  first  quite  calm  and  reasonable,  sinks  under  the  agony  produced 
by  thirst  and  by  constant  restlessness,  and  the  patient  becomes  more  or 
less  insane ;  yet  is  usually  quite  under  control,  and  easily  made  conscious 
of  his  own  delusions.  The  excitement  increases,  the  eyes  become  wild 
and  staring,  the  whole  countenance  expressive  of  rage  mixed  with  terror; 
the  patient  is  in  a  constant  state  of  excitement,  and  gets  hardly  any  sleep, 
and  that  little  is  unrefreshing  and  imperfect.  As  is  also  noticed  in  the 
lower  animals,  the  sexual  feelings  are  often  inordinately  excited,  producing 
satyriasis  and  involuntary  emissions,  or  in  the  female,  nymphomania. 
After  this  stage  of  excitement  and  mania  often  follows  one  of  exhaustion, 
in  which  the  patient  recovers  his  reason  and  his  power  of  swallowing, 
but  dies  of  asthenia ;  at  other  times  he  dies  in  the  furious  stage,  either 
exhausted  or  suffocated.1  No  instauce  of  recovery  has  hitherto  been  re- 
corded. 

It  must  be  added,  also,  that  though  the  disease  is  named  from  the 
dread  of  water,  and  though  that  symptom  is  a  dreadful  one,  and  the  con- 
vulsions which  drinking  occasions  may  be  terrible,  yet  patients  who  have 
sufficient  resolution  may  overcome  it,  and  may  even  take  considerable 
quantities  of  fluid,  and  endure  the  contact  of  water  in  washing,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  account  of  Dr.  Marcet's  patient  above  referred  to. 

One  other  symptom  deserves  notice,  since  it  has  been  regarded  as  the 
essence  of  the  disease.  I  mean  the  development  under  the  tongue  of 
certain  vesicles  or  pustules,  which  have  been  regarded  as  being  the  path 
through  which  the  poison  finds  its  way  into  the  sj-stem,  so  that  it  is  said 
that  if  these  pustules  be  destroyed  by  caustic  the  development  of  the 
disease  will  be  prevented.  I  fear  the  statement  is  delusive,  though  it 
should,  of  course,  be  kept  in  mind,  and  in  so  uniformly  fatal  a  disease 
any  slight  hope  of  safety  is  not  to  be  neglected.  These  vesicles  (or 
lyssij  as  they  are  called)  are  said  to  be  always  found  in  persons  inocu- 
lated with  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  between  the  third  and  twentieth 
day  after  the  bite.  They  would  not  make  their  appearance,  of  course,  if 
the  virus  had  been  thoroughly  destroyed  or  eradicated  at  the  time  of  its 
introduction.  As  they  are  very  fugitive,  soon  bursting  and  disappearing, 
it  is  said  that  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  patient  twice  a  day  in  order 
to  be  sure  of  not  overlooking  them,  and  when  detected  they  are  to  be  at 
once  laid  open  and  cauterized ;  and  where  this  is  done  thoroughl}'  it  is 

1  Trousseau  seems  to  regard  asphyxia  us  the  usual  if  not  almost  the  universal  way 
of  death  in  these  cases. 
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1  Fur  n  full  Ht-L'ourti  ftf  Ibtl  pari  of  the  subject  ace  the  interesting  lecture  OH  hy 
phobia  in  Trou^i^u'*  Clin    M<?d.t  vol,  if  p.  700. 
»  Sc-e  Ogle,  in  Brit,  umL  Fur.  M^d.-Chir.  Bet.,  1868. 


laid  thai  hydrophobia  has  never  appeared.    These  statement 

on  t lie  authority  of  two  physicians.  Dr.  hf artfchetti,  of  Russia,  and  I>r 

Xantbos,  of  Siphnos,  They  embody  the  popular  belief  in  those  count 
and  so  far  as  the  accounts  which  I  have  seen  of  them  extend,  1  should 
not  have  thought,  them  worthy  of  much  credit,  but  they  have  been  to 
some  extent  confirmed  by  a  French  physician.  Dr.  MagisteL  who  pm- 
m  to  have  met  with  the  eruption  :  and  they  are  supported  by  the 
!  authority  of  Trousseau,  so  far  at  least  as  that  he  believes  the 
stale  men  Is  l<>  be  probable,  and  the  fact  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
practitioners."      It  must  be  recollected  that  the  whole   subject   refers  to 

the  prophylaxis  of  hydrophobia,  not  to  its  treatment  when  developed. 
Accepting  tin    statement,  the  difficulty  would  be  to  keep  so  constant  a 
Hatch  tni  the  parts  as  would  be  necessary  QOl  fco  miss  this  veryfuga< 
symptom,  without  unnecessarily  alarming  the  patient,  for  we  know  not 
what  effect  constant  apprehension  may  have  in  a  disease  so  mi 
Connected  with  mental  disturbance  as  hydrophobia. 

The  disease  has  never,  as  far  as  1  know,  been  propagated  from  man 
either  to  other  men  or  to  the  lower  animals,  though  the  saliva  of  hydro- 
phobic men  has  been  inoculated  for  experiment  into  the  dog. 

As  to  the  real  pathology  of  tin'  disease  nothing  is  known.  That  it 
consists  in  some  disturbance  propagated  from  the  medulla  down  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves  is  clear  enough,  for  though  the  leading  phenomena 

of  the  disease   have   fixed   attention   chiefly  00    the   mental   disturbance 
produced   by  the  sight  or  touch   or  thought  of  water,  ami   the    spat 
which   follow   on   attempts    at  drinking,    we    must    remember    that    the 
disturbance  is  corporeal  as   well    as   mental,   and    the   effects    are    true 
reflex    action   proceeding  from   irritation   of  the  hypersensitive  afferent 

filaments*     This  is  strikingly  Illustrated   by  a  case  which  Trousseau 

relates  (op.  eit.»  p.  ft§4  )  where  an   mophagUS   tube  was  passed    through 
the  nares  and  seven  ounces  of  broth  poured  into  it.     Half  vi*  the  broth 
had  been  conveyed  into  the  stomach,  when  the  pharynx  and  OPeophagllB 
were  thrown  into  such  violent  spasm  as  to  compress  the  tube  and  pft 
the  further  passage  of  the  broth,  and  the  spasm  spread  i"  the  respirator; 

muscles  with  such  force  that  the  patient  very  nearly  died. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  do  not,  however,  throw  any  more  Light 
00  the  nature  of  this  irritation  of  the  medulla  or  eighth  pair  of  nerves 
in  hydrophobia  than  they  do  on  that  of  the  spinal  cord  in  tetanus,  'flic 
Canoes,  pharynx,  and  stomach  are  found  congested,  and  congestion  of 
the  brain  and  other  internal  organs  has  been  noted,  but  the  minute 
examination  of  the  nerves  of  the  part  and  of  the  nervous  centres  has 
hitherto  only  led  to  disappointment. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  affection  seems  easy  enough.      It,  appears  that  i 
may  be  mixed  with  tetanus,9  but  otherwise  it  can  hardly  be  confounded 
with  it,  nor  is  there  much  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  real  from  the 
hysterical  (or,  as  Sir  J.  Paget  would  call  it,  the  "neiiroratmetic")  form 
of  hydrophobia.     The  course  of  the  two  diseases  is  quits  different;  th 
implication  of  the  larynx  in  tin-  spasms,  s«j  constant   in  hydrophobe 
absent  in  the  simulated  affection,  and  in  the  tatter  the  patient  is  sure  in 
the  course  of  time  to  be  able  to  swallow  naturally. 

The  treatment  is  unfortunately  quite  unsuccessful.  Surgeons  have 
thought  that  if  the  patient's  strength  could  be   kept  up  for  a  certain 
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length  of  time  the  irritation  would  disappear,  and  perhaps  it  might,  but 
the  attempt  has  hitherto  proved  futile.  Forcible  feeding,  as  in  Trous- 
seau's case  above  referred  to,  has  produced  such  tremendous  spasms  as 
almost  to  kill  the  patient  at  once.  Probably  tho  administration  of  chloro- 
form or  the  attempt  to  perform  tracheotomy  would  do  the  same ;  yet  it 
is  a  perfectly  fair  experiment  to  try  until  the  experience  of  a  few  cases 
shall  have  demonstrated,  as  I  fear  it  would,  its  inefficiency.  It  is  sug- 
gested by  Trousseau's  translator,  Dr.  Victor  Bazire,  on  the  theory  that 
the  essence  of  the  disease  is  asphyxia,  and  that  if  death  by  asphyxia 
could  be  prevented  the  patient  might  be  saved.  A  great  deal  might  be 
said  against  this  view,  but  1  need  not  detain  the  reader  with  the  discus- 
sion in  this  place.  Some  iiave  suggested  excision  of  the  nerve  supposed 
to  be  affected,  or  amputation  of  the  limb.  Either  operation  may  be 
justifiable  under  given  circumstances,  but  neither  holds  out  much  rational 
prospect  of  success. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HAEMORRHAGE  AND  COLLAPSE. 

Hemorrhage,  its  causes,  sources,  and  treatment,  forms  a  most  impor- 
tant part  of  practical  surgery,  and  in  the  judgment  of  many  eminent  sur- 
geons it  is  in  the  treatment  of  unexpected  and  profuse  haemorrhage  that 
the  resources  and  qualities  of  a  great  surgeon  are  displayed  more  than 
in  any  other  emergency.  The  topic  follows  naturalljr  after  the  consider- 
ation of  wounds  and  their  treatment,  since  haemorrhage  is  a  symptom  in 
every  wound,  and  is  the  chief  and  most  important  symptom  in  many. 
Still  a  great  number,  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  haemorrhage 
which  surgeons  are  called  on  to  treat,  are  not  traumatic ;  and  the  reader 
will  see  in  the  sequel  that  there  are  few  surgical  diseases  in  which  the  ques- 
tion of  haemorrhage  does  not  at  some  time  occur.  It  will  hardly  be  pos- 
sible, therefore,  to  exhibit  in  this  place  an  adequate  view  of  all  the  causes 
of  haemorrhage  in  surgical  practice,  nor,  indeed,  would  it  be  desirable 
to  repeat  here  matter  which  must  form  a  great  part  of  the  sequel  of  the 
book. 

Haemorrhage  may  be  looked  at  from  several  different  points  of  view. 
Of  these,  the  most  important,  and  those  to  which  I  shall  here  confine 
myself,  are  two — viz.:  (1)  as  to  whether  the  haemorrhage  is  spontaneous 
or  traumatic,  and  (2)  as  to  whether  the  bleeding  is  from  one  or  more 
large  vessels  (arteries  or  veins),  or  from  a  great  number  of  small  ones. 

Spontaneous  hemorrhage  is  best  illustrated  by  that  curious  affection 
which  is  seen  occasionally  in  this  country,  and  more  frequently,  it  is 
believed,  in  Germany,  called  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis.  In  this  diathesis 
there  is  a  constitutional  predisposition  to  bleed,  sometimes  with  no  pre- 
vious injury,  but  commonly  after  some  slight  wound,  very  frequently 
that  of  the  removal  of  a  tooth,  or  some  other  trifling  laceration ;  and 
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the  haemorrhage  will  proceed,  sometimes,  unchecked  by  treatment,  until 
the  patient  is  exhausted,  when  it  commonly  stops,  though  in  rare  cases 
it  proves  directly  fatal.  It  is  more  common  for  death  to  follow  some 
other  disease,  which  the  patient  would  if  stronger  have  thrown  off. 

The  constitutional  tendency  is  hereditary,  and  usually  in  the  males  of 
the  family.  Females  suffer  also  from  the  disease,  hut  more  rarely — an 
exemption  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  natural  outlet  provided  by 
menstruation.  And  it  is  asserted  that  men  who  have  hemorrhoidal  dis- 
charges sometimes  procure  thereby  the  cessation  of  the  baeraorrhagic 
diathesis.  It  seems,  however,  that  though  females  suffer  less  frequently 
than  males,  the  diathesis  is  commonly  received  through  the  mother.  It 
is  not,  however,  always  inherited  nor  always  congenital;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  diathesis  may  be  excited  by  privation  of  exercise  and  confinement 
in  a  damp  unhealthy  place. 

In  some  cases  the  haemorrhage  is  periodic:  and  it  is  sometimes  pre- 
ceded by  a  distinct  warning — a  period  of  excitement,  in  which  the  pulse 
beats  excessively ;  the  patient  is  restless,  and  perceives  an  odor  of  blood 
in  his  nostrils.  Some  days  after  this  the  bleeding  will  begin,  or  if  an 
injury  is  received  the  wound  will  bleed  forthwith.  In  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  attacks  of  haemorrhage  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  joints  may 
be  noticed,  varying  from  severe  pain  to  synovial  effusion,  or  the  general 
inflammatory  thickening  of  all  parts  of  the  joint,  called  u  white  swelling." 
So  long  as  the  joint  disease  is  present  the  tendency  to  bleed  seems  to  be 
suspended.  The  nature  and  situation  of  the  haemorrhage  vary:  subcuta- 
neous haemorrhage  (petechiae),  bleeding  from  the  nose  and  mouth,  hema- 
turia, and  melaena  are  the  most  common. 

The  treatment  is  generally  successful.  If  the  patient  is  strong  enough 
to  bear  it.  free  watery  purging  (as  by  Glauber's  salt,  sodae  sulph.,  in  Jss. 
doses)  seems  very  beneficial,  and  the  exhibition  of  some  salt  of  iron  (the 
carbonate  is  the  favorate  preparation)  in  the  intervals  between  the  haemor- 
rhages is  often  a  great  adjuvant.  When  internal  haemorrhage  occurs  the 
ergot  of  rye  is  highly  recommended,  and  may  be  given  in  5-grain  doses 
every  half  hour.  External  haemorrhage  is  best  controlled  hy  well-regulated 
pressure,  aided  by  some  astringent,  of  which  the  perchloride  of  iron  is 
the  best,  or  in  some  cases  by  the  actual  cautery.  In  some  instances  it 
has  been  noticed  that  the  bleeding  has  ceased  on  converting  a  lacerated 
wound  into  a  clean  incised  cut,  and  venesection  has  ever  been  practiced 
with  advantage;  but  it  seems  unnecessarily  dangerous  to  make  fresh 
wounds  in  a  case  where  any  cut  may  bleed  uncontrollably. 

The  general  symptoms  of  haemorrhage  are  as  follows :  When  profuse 
and  rapid  (as,  for  instance,  when  a  large  artery  is  laid  open)  the  patient 
rapidly  faints ;  or,  if  the  haemorrhage  is  less  excessive,  the  pulse  and 
temperature  fall,  and  he  feels  weak  and  faint ;  languor,  j'awning,  noises 
in  the  head,  throbbing  of  the  temples,  and  flashes  of  light  in  the  eyes 
precede  the  access  of  syncope.  When  syncope  occurs,  the  bleeding  as  a 
rule  stops ;  but  if  this  is  not  the  case,  in  consequence  either  of  the  size 
of  the  vessel  or  from  some  mechanical  impediment  to  its  closure,1  the 
patient  must  die  unless  the  bleeding  is  arrested  by  surgical  treatment. 
Generally,  however,  it  does  stop,  but  sometimes  recurs  with  the  same 

1  The  main  mechanical  obstacles  to  the  closure  of  the  vessels  are  their  dilatation 
by  heat,  as  in  the  case  of  vessels  wounded  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  their  being 
kept  open  by  the  walls  of  a  bony  or  fibrous  canal  in  which  they  lie,  their  partial  di- 
vision, and  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  their  interior. 
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train  of  symptoms,  only  more  rapidly  ending  in  syncope.  On  recovery 
from  syncope  vomiting  often  takes  place,  the  pulse  rises  rapidly  in  rate,  but 
not  in  volume,  being  weak,  small,  and  easily  affected  by  any  external  agency. 

The  recurrence  of  haemorrhage  after  syncope  is  prevented  by  the  blood 
forming  a  clot  in  the  bleeding  vessel  and  in  the  tissues  around  it,  which 
the  returning  circulation  is  too  weak  to  displace ;  and  this  process  is  greatly 
favored  by  the  contraction  and  retraction  of  the  arteries  when  completely 
divided,  as  will  be  explained  further  on. 

Repeated  or  habitual  haemorrhage  produces  a  general  pallor,  or  rather 
a  wax}-  appearance,  of  the  whole  body,  fainting  on  slight  exertion,  rest- 
lessness, emaciation,  sometimes  partial  or  complete  amaurosis,  and  fre- 
quently constant  and  extreme  drowsiness.  As  it  goes  on  the  patient 
becomes  more  and  more  weak  and  exhausted,  sometimes  entirely  uncon- 
scious, pulseless,  and  livid.  Death  takes  place  usually  in  a  very  sudden 
manner,  or  is  caused  by  some  slight  exertion. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  estimate  correctly  the  quantity  of  blood-loss 
which  is  necessary  to  occasion  death.  It  varies  much  with  age ;  infants 
succumbing  rapidly — much  with  the  patient's  state  of  mind :  a  haemorrhage 
which  would  not  prove  fatal  if  the  patient  were  unconscious  may  easily 
cause  death  when  his  mind  is  agitated  and  his  heart  under  the  influence 
of  terror — much  with  the  temperature  in  which  he  is  placed:  bleeding 
which  would  not  prove  fatal  if  the  patient  were  in  a  warm  place  may  prove 
fatal  when  the  heart  is  embarrassed  by  the  resistance  offered  by  tissues 
congealed  by  cold — with  the  organ  affected,  and  with  the  condition  of 
health  or  disease  in  which  he  may  happen  to  find  himself. 

It  has  often  been  noticed  that  after  repeated  bleedings  (either  acci- 
dental or  therapeutic)  the  blood  becomes  watery,  more  prone  to  escape 
from  the  vessels,  even  without  injury,  and  less  apt  to  coagulate. 

Injuries  of  Arteries. — The  bleeding  which  occurs  in  most  wounds  pro- 
ceeds chiefly  from  the  capillaries  and  from  small  vessels  which  cease  to 
bleed  spontaneously.  But  bleeding  from  the  larger  arteries  must  be  at 
once  stopped,  or  else  it  will  prove  fatal,  or  at  any  rate  cause  a  most  in- 
jurious loss  of  blood. 

The  injuries  of  arteries  may  be  thus  classified :  1.  Contusion.  2.  Partial 
laceration.  3.  Complete  laceration.  4.  Partial  division.  5.  Complete 
division. 

1.  About  contusion  of  arteries  little  is  really  known.  It  seems  unde- 
niable that  contraction  and  even  total  closure  of  the  artery  may  follow 
on  mere  contusion,  and  that  this  may  be  a  cause  of  gangrene.  So  Guthrie 
relates  a  case  in  which  a  bullet  passed  between  the  popliteal  artery  and 
vein  without  opening  either.  Gangrene  ensued,  and  the  man  died.  "  The 
coats  of  the  artery  were  not  destroyed  in  substance  though  bruised ;  it 
was  at  this  spot  much  contracted  in  size,  and  filled  above  and  below  with 
coagula."1  But  such  injuries  can  hardty  occur  uncomplicated,  nor  can  the 
exact  condition  of  the  artery  be  diagnosed.  They  must  be  treated  by 
the  ordinary  rules  for  traumatic  gangrene. 

2.  Partial  laceration  of  the  artery  consists  in  the  tearing  of  the  in- 
ternal and  middle  coats  while  the  external  coat  remains  entire.  I  once 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  symptoms  of  this  injury  so  clearly 
marked  that  it  was  easy  to  diagnose  both  the  nature  and  the  precise  seat 
of  the  lesion.     A  man  was  brought  into  St.  George's  Hospital  with  a  very 

1  Guthrie.  On  Wounds  and  Injuries  of  the  Arteries,  p.  22,  case  24.  See  also  simi- 
lar cases  in  Moore's  essay  in  Syst.  of  Surg.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  i,  p.  734. 
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severe  injury  to  the  head,  caused  bj  l  fall  from  his  horse,  of  which  he 
died  in  oi-  hours.     On  examining  one  wrist   l  here  was  r 
other  side  it  was  perfectly  n  at  tin 
tre-eaelft  could  he  plainly  felt  In  their  usual 
fcion,  hut  £her*  was  do  pulse  there.      In  the  axilla 

the  pulsation  could  be  felt  down  to  a  certain 
point,  and  there  it  stopped  at  mice.  There  was 
DO  bruise,  nor  any  other  injury  in  the  arm  pi  I. 
It  was  easy  to  see  that  I  he  axillary  artery  had 
lv  torn  at   this  spot,  and  that  the  torn 

bad  been  pushed  into  the  tube  of  the  vi 
by  the  blood  close  the  tube;  and  the 

oondition  of  the  artery  was  exactly  verified  by 
post-mortem  examination,  as  [a  represented  in  the 
adjoining  figure. 

The  injury  here  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
which  is  indicted   hy  the  surgeon  in  the  0 
tion  of  tying  the  artery,  but  without  the  abid 
ing  irritation  of  the  ligature.    The  arterj  ,  then 
fore,  will  not  probably  give  way  above  the 
of  tile  injury.    It  nay  expand  into  an  anew 

of  the  kind  sometimes  called  /"/<'— /.  < .,  the  ^a< 
formed  only  by  the  external  coat  (see  l! 
on  Aneurism) —  hut  more  probably  this  part  will 
become  lined   and  filled  with  coagulant,  and  he- 
yond  the  obliteration  of  the  artery  nothing  further 
will  ensue.     Gangrene  is  less  likely  to  follow  than 
after  the  ligature  of  the  artery. 
3.  Complete  subcutaneous  laceration  of  an  ar- 
iin-  axillary  artery,  »howing  tery  is  more  fuimnoiih  seen  in  the  popliteal  than 
'■   any  other  TOftseL     It  must  be  the  result  of 
violence,  and  is  therefore  usually  aceonipanie 
by  other  lesions,  such  as   hue  ration  •►!'  the 
terior  ligament  of  the  joint  or  rapture  of  the 
vein,  ami  usually  both.     The  circulation  ceases. 
tlie  pulse  die-appears  from  tlie  lower  arteriesT  the 
temperature  of  the  limb  rapidly  falls,  enormous 
extravasation  of  blood  below  the  fascia  distends 
the  limb;  in  some  eases   a  bruit  can   be  heard. 
I  have  never  seen  any  ease  where  pulsation  was 
present   in    the  extravasated    blood.      Gangrene 
rapidly  ensues   if  the   limb  is   not   amputated.     Such   cases  are 
diagnosis  from  the  rapid  fall  of  temperature,  the  great  swelling,  and  tin 
loss  of  pulsation  in  the  arteries  below  the  seat,  of  injury. 

But  I  have  seen  eases  where  some  amount  of  circulation  went  on,  and 
where  pulsation  was  at  first  perceptible,  though  feeble,  in  the  tibial  ar- 
teries, yet  where  gangrene  set  in,  though  not  so  rapidly  :l  and  after  am- 
putation the  artery  was  found  completely  separated  into  two  pi 
Either  the  blood  at  first  found  its  way  from  one  end  of  the  art  cry  into  the 
other,  the  ruptttre  being  complete,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  the  laceration 


two 

i  wk'h  taw  beta  dJ 

by  I  lie  I'm*  >   nf  1 1n-  1  j  1 1 

from  I  lit1  i-xtrrniil  ront  for  qIhjuI 
half  aa  Inch,  and   torn' 
int"  tfee  caviry  of  (Ami 
aH  to   block   ||  up,    a  fttiuws  the 
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1  A  ease  is  related  by  Mr.  Pick,  in  Path,  Trans.,  vol.  xvi),  p.  74t  in  which  the 
laceration  was  Hi  first  hienm pi etc\  nndllic  path  ill  whs  a  Me  to  wiilk  several  nnt«**after 
th«  accident.  Gangrene  came  on  very  .gradually,  and  amputation  was  not  performed 
till  ihiiiy-live  days  after  the  injury.  The  two  purl-  of  the  popliteal  arterj  wore>tdi 
united  by  a  fragment  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  Tfltael. 
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was  at  first  incomplete,  bnt  the  untorn  part  of  the  vessel  afterwards  gave 
way. 

If  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  with  certainty  primary  amputation  is  the 
safest  course  in  the  lower  limb.  In  the  arm  the  surgeon  would  tie  the 
vessel  if  the  swelling  were  increasing,  or  if  not  would  trust  to  pressure  on 
the  artery  above,  with  careful  bandaging  of  the  whole  limb,  and  a  com- 
press at  the  seat  of  injury.  But  in  the  upper  extremity,  as  in  the  lower, 
when  gangrene  has  commenced  amputation  should  be  no  longer  delayed. 

The  total  laceration  of  an  artery  in  a  wound,  as  when  a  limb  is  torn  off 
by  machinery,  does  not  usually  give  rise  to  haemorrhage;  the  artery  is 
twisted  by  the  force  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  it  is  by  the  surgeon  in  an  ampu- 
tation, and  it  can  be  seen  pulsating  down 
to  the  lacerated  part.  The  process  by 
which  it  is  closed  will  be  described  under 
the  head  of  Torsion,  further  on. 

4.  The  incomplete  is  often  a  more  seri- 
ous injury  than  the  complete  division  of 
an  artery,  since  the  wounded  artery  is  pre- 
vented from  retracting.  Thus,  when  arte- 
riotomy  was  a  recognized  operation,  the 
anterior  temporal  artery  was  punctured, 
and  would  continue  to  bleed  as  long  as 
the  puncture  in  the  vessel  corresponded 
to  that  in  the  skin.  When  the  surgeon 
wished  to  stanch  the  haemorrhage  he  cut 
the  vessel  across. 

The  direction  of  the  wound  is  of  some 
importance  in  reference  to  the  proba- 
bility of  future  mischief.  Thus,  if  a 
longitudinal  wound  be  inflicted  on  an 
artery  in  a  living  animal,  and  the  wound 
be  afterwards  examined,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  a  mere  slit,  while  a  transverse  wound 
gapes  open  and  becomes  oval,  or  rather 
lozenge-shaped,  in  consequence  of  the 
state  of  longitudinal  tension  in  which  the 
vessel  normally  is  placed,  rather  than  from 
any    retraction  of  the    muscular    fibres. 

Mr.  Savory  shows  that  a  similar  shape  is        Diagrammatic  representation  of  complete 

assumed  by  transverse  wounds  made  after  divi!Ci,°"  of  "  ar,ory;    ™e  e™u  of  the 

.  /     ,  ..  .  vessel  (a  a)  are  seen  to  be  retracted,  i.  «., 

death,  and  that  on  dissecting  the  artery  drawn  up  into  the  sheath;  and  contracted, 

away  and  removing  it  from  the    body  the    *•*..  compressed  into  a  conical  shape  by  the 

WOUnd  closes  again.1  "  contraction  of  the  circular  muscular  fibres. 

.  .  **    .    ,\       ,.    .,     j        ...  The  part  of  the  sheath   thus  left  vacant, 

An  artery  partially  divided  will  go  on  andtheend8 of  the  vess,,.  are  represented 
bleeding  until  some  efficient  external  ob-  a»  filled  with  clot.  The  dot  often  extends 

Stacle    is    Opposed    tO    the    exit    Of  blood,    as  far  as  the  nearest  branch  on  either  side, 

and  this  is  often  etTected  by  the  displace-  tf?,JDg1M  ll  cxi™d*  ^"TS  t£ 

J        .  ^  clot  is   also  poured   out  external  to  the 

meut  Of  the  VariOUS  layers  Of  tissue  OVer-    8heath.    The  cut  in  the  sheath  (6  6)  is  here 
lying  the  vessel  (SO  that  the  WOUnd  ill  the    represented  asa  linear  figure.    In  practice 

artery  no  longer  corresponds  to  that  in  the  the  8h-ath  wou,d  «aPe  morc  wide,v  as  il  is 

akin),  and  by  the  accumulation  of  blood-  on  the  8tretch- 

clot  in  the  interspaces.     When  the  bleeding  stops,  the  wound  may  close 


1  Savory,  On  the  Shape  of  Transverse  Wounds  of  the  Bloodvessels. 
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like  any  other  wound,  or  it  may  give  way  to  the  distending  force  of  the 
circulation  till  a  traumatic  aneurism  has  formed,  as  will  be  shown  in 
speaking  of  Aneurism. 

There  is  another  form  of  incomplete  division,  very  rarely  met  with,  in 
which  the  weapon  has  divided  the  external  coats  of  the  vessel,  but  with- 
out penetrating  its  tube.  As  it  seems  certain,  however,  that  the  internal 
(or  internal  and  part  of  the  middle)  coat  which  has  been  left  uncut  will 
yield  to  the  force  of  the  circulation  afterwards,  this  injury  is  to  be  re- 
garded and  treated  exactly  as  a  wound  penetrating  the  vessel.1 

5.  Complete  Division. — When  an  artery  is  completely  divided  it  re- 
tracts and  contracts.  It  retracts,  since  it  is  always  on  the  stretch,  and 
therefore  when  divided  its  ends  separate,  exactly  as  those  of  any  other 
elastic  tube  would  do,  and  it  contracts  from  the  irritation  of  the  injury 
acting  on  its  circular  muscular  fibres  and  causing  them  so  to  narrow  the 
calibre  of  the  vessel  that  it  tapers  out  into  a  conical  end  within  the  sheath.3 
This  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  offers  an  obstacle  to  the  circulation 
of  blood  through  the  vessel,  and  therefore  to  the  occurrence  of  haemorrhage, 
which  is  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  muscular  coat,  and  is  there- 
fore much  more  efficient  in  the  smaller  arteries,  where  the  muscular  coat  is 
very  much  stronger,  relatively  to  their  size  (and  therefore  to  the  pressure 
of  the  blood-stream  on  them),  than  it  is  in  the  great  arteries,  where  it  is 
entirely  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  circulation.  Hence  the  total 
division  of  a  large  artery  by  a  clean  cut  proves  fatal  at  once  unless  the 
vessel  is  promptly  secured,  whilst  arteries  of  smaller  calibre  will  cease  to 
bleed  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  syncope.  John  Hunter  says  that 
he  believes  if  a  leg  were  amputated  with  no  precaution  for  stopping  haem- 
orrhages that  the  patient  would  not  usually  bleed  to  death,  i.  <?.,  that  ar- 
teries the  size  of  the  tibials  would  generally  close  spontaneously.' 

Injuries  of  Veins. — All  injuries  of  veins  are  less  formidable  in  their 
immediate  consequences  than  similar  injuries  of  arteries  of  the  same  cali- 
bre, in  consequence  of  the  diminished  force  of  the  circulation,  and  of  the 
weakness  of  the  walb  of  the  veins,  whereby  the  pressure  of  the  neigh- 
boring parts  and  of  the  extravasated  blood  is  enabled  to  act  on  them 
much  more  powerfully.  It  is,  therefore,  much  easier  to  stop  venous  haem- 
orrhage than  arterial,  and  it  is  hardly  ever  necessary  to  tie  any  except 
the  largest  veins  and  those  which  are  kept  open  by  the  walls  of  the 
canals  in  which  they  lie.  But  contusion,  laceration,  or  any  other  injury 
to  a  vein  may  have  very  serious  and  even  fatal  after-consequences,  quite 


1  For  nn  illustrative  cai-e  see  Guthrie,  On  the  Diseases  tin d  Injuries  of  Arteries,  pp. 
328-9.  A  gentleman  had  cut  his  throat,  inflietinga  punctured  wound  on  the  internal 
jugular  vein  and  a  scratch  on  the  carotid  artery.  Guthrie  took  up  the  punctured 
portion  of  the  vein  with  a  tenaculum,  and  included  it  in  a  ligature.  The  wound  in 
the  vein  healed,  and  the  ligature  came  away,  leaving  the  vein  pervious  and  without 
a  trace  of  injury.  The  artery  was  not  interfered  with,  and  it  gave  way  on  the  eighth 
day,  causing  so  much  hemorrhage  that,  although  both  end«»  of  the  vessel  were  secured 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  patient  died  of  exhaustion  afterwards. 

2  In  Hunter's  works,  vol.  iii,pp.  167etseq.,  will  be  found  some  very  interesting  ex- 
periments on  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  arteries  in  the  lower  animals 
under  ihe  stimulus  of  exp«»>ure  and  loss  of  blood,  and  on  the  length  of  time  during 
which  they  retain  their  vital  property. 

8  u  An  artery  of  moderate  dimensions/1  says  Guthrie  (Dis.  and  Inj.  of  Arteries,  p. 
222),  "such  a*  the  tibial  or  brachial,  and  particularly  all  below  these  in  size,  are  in 
general  capable,  by  their  own  intrin.-ic  powers,  of  arresting  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  them,  without  any  assistance  from  art,  or  from  the  surrounding  parts  in 
which  they  are  situated." 
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apart  from  any  danger  of  bleeding.  Thus  Mr.  Syme1  has  shown  that 
many  of  the  deaths  after  ligature  of  the  arteries  may  with  great  proba- 
bility be  attributed  to  injury  inflicted  on  the  accompanying  vein ;  and 
since  surgeons  have  been  more  alive  to  this  consideration  the  mortality 
after  ligature  of  arteries  has,  I  believe,  decreased  considerably.  Further 
observations  on  this  topic  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Diseases  of  the 
Veins. 

Entrance  of  Air. — Another  very  formidable  consequence  which  some- 
times follows  wound  of  a  vein  is  the  entrance  of  the  air  into  it.  When 
the  air  rushes  into  the  vein  in  such  large  quantities  as  to  fill  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart  with  air  it  usually  produces  instant  death,  for  the  air 
passes  through  the  auriculo- ventricular  valve  and  opens  it;  then,  on  the 
contraction  of  the  ventricle,  the  air,  being  a  much  lighter  fluid  than  blood, 
cannot  shut  the  valve-flaps,2  and  so  the  heart's  action  comes  to  a  stop. 
When  a  smaller  quantity  passes  in  the  patient  faints,  but  recovery  often 
ensues.  The  entrance  of  the  air  (which,  in  practice,  always  occurs  in 
surgical  operations)  is  denoted  by  a  whistling  sound,  after  which  syncope 
at  once  occurs.  As  far  as  I  know  this  has  only  hitherto  occurred  in  oper- 
ations on  the  neck  or  axilla,  though  it  seems  possible  in  other  regions, 
also;3  and  it  appears  to  have  become  much  rarer,  if  not  altogether  un- 
known, since  the  operations  have  been  more  generally  performed  under 
the  influence  of  full  anaesthesia,  the  accident  being  no  doubt  often  caused 
by  the  patient's  struggles.  The  vein  having  been  imperfectly  divided, 
and  being  prevented  from  entirely  collapsing  by  its  adhering  in  part  to 
the  surrounding  tissues,  some  sudden  movement  draws  the  incision  open 
while  the  motion  of  the  chest  in  inspiration  is  producing  a  tendency  to 
vacuum  in  the  venous  system. 

The  remedies  are  those  for  profound  syncope,  viz.,  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion, forcing  the  blood  towards  the  heart  by  chafing  the  limbs,  exciting 
the  heart  to  action  by  galvanism,  administering  ammonia  by  the  nostrils 
and  brandy  by  the  rectum,  and  possibly,  if  there  be  time  for  it,  injecting 
warm  water  into  the  veins  in  quantities  of  about  2  ozs.  at  a  time.  Mr. 
Moore,  who  proposes  this  plan  (which  has  not  hitherto  been  tried),  directs 
that  the  head  be  raised  and  a  vein  in  the  neck  be  opened,  in  order  that, 
if  it  be  filled  with  air,  the  air  may  escape.  The  water  is  then  to  be 
injected  with  such  force  as  would,  in  the  operator's  judgment,  moderately 
distend  the  auricle.  All  the  cases  which  have  recovered  have  done  so 
under  the  ordinary  remedies  for  profound  syncope  long-continued,  and 
sometimes  after  a  long  period  of  almost  seeming  death. 

The  occasional  occurrence  of  this  terrible  accident  will  of  course  teach 
the  surgeon  caution  in  dissecting  operations  about  the  neck  and  axilla. 

Diagnosis  of  the  Source. — When  a  surgeon  is  called  to  a  case  of  haemor- 
rhage his  first  care  is  to  stop  it  for  the  moment,  which  is  always  readily 
done,  if  there  is  an  open  wound  and  the  bleeding  comes  from  a  definite 
point,  by  moderate  pressure  with  the  finger  on  the  bleeding  spot.     The 


1  Principles  of  Surgery,  p.  97. 

2  This  is  sometimes  done  experimentally  in  killing  horses.  A  pipe  is  inserted  into 
the  jugular  vein,  and  ihen,  if  about  thriee  as  much  air  is  blown  into  the  vein  as  a 
healthy  man  can  emit  at  one  full  expiration,  the  horse  will  fall  dead.  See  Moore's 
essay  in  Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  i,  p.  767,  2d  ed.,  to  which  1  must  also  refer  the  reader 
for  a  full  discussion  of  the  various  theories  about  the  manner  of  death  in  these  cases. 
I  have  only  stated  in  the  text  the  one  which  seems  to  me  the  most  satisfactory. 

*  Dr.  Cordwent  has  related  a  case  of  parturition  in  which  ho  believes  that  death 
occurred  from  entrance  of  air  into  the  uterine  veins  (St.  George's  Hospital  Reports, 
vol.  vi). 
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bleeding  even   from   a  very  large  artery,  if  cleanly  exposed    (*•&,   the 
femoral  in  un  amputation  at  the  hip),  requires  remarkahh   li 

neck  it  for  the  time.      Ami  if  I  he  bleeding  point  is  not  plainly 
hie,  well-directed  Oil  a  pad  of  some  soli 

whole  won  ml  will  suspend  the  hemorrhage  until  time  has  been  obtained 
tel  the  definite  treatment. 

Next,  the  question  occurs — Is  the  hemorrhage  arterial,  venon-. 
capillary  ? 

Let  us  suppose  a  large  artery  rounded,  and  the  wound  in  the  artery 
corresponding  directly  to  the  skin-wound.  The  blood  leaps  out,  of  a 
bright-red  color,  in  jets  synchronous  with  the  heart's  beats,  and  often  to 
a  distance  of  some  feet  from  the  patient's  body.  In  the  wound  of  a  li 
vein,  on  the  Otfaer  hand  (phlebotomy  is  a  familiar  instance),  the  blood 
pours  out  in  a  dark  purple  (Mudcua-red)  stream  which  is  couthm 
and,  if  jetting  at  all.  the  jets  are  iml  interrupted  bu1  onl\  augmentations 
of  the  force  rod  extent  of  the  Stream,  synchronous  not  with  the  heart1* 
action,  but  with  expiration  Of  nil  It  muscular  effo 

So   far  there  is   no   di  HI  cully   in   the   diagnosis.     And  in  the  I 
smaller  arteries  there  is  also  no  difficulty  so  long  as  the  How  of  blood  is 
unobstructed  b\  the  superjacent  tissue*.      But  in  small  won  mis. 
considerable  arteries,  lying  deeply  and  having  a  circuitous  commuti 
lion  with  the  exterior,  the   bleeding  may  he  so  gentle  that  there  is  I 
to  distinguish  it  from  venous  oozing  in  its  manner  of  coming  out  or  in 
its  color,  for  venous  blood  ipiiekly  turns  red  on  exposure  to  the  air.      In 
this  case  the  persistence  of  the  hemorrhage  is  a  valuable  si^n  that  it   is 
an  artrry  which  is  wounded  J  ami  the  effect  of  pressure  above  fa  another. 
Pressure  applied  lo  the  nearest  accessible  trunk  between  the  wound  and 
the  heart  will  suspend  arterial  hemorrhage  ;  while,  if  it  affects  th< 
bleeding  at  all,  it  will  augment  it.     If  a  bruit  can  be  heard  it  will  of 
course  be  decisive. 

From  Trunk  Artery  or  Branch  t — Having  settled  that  the  bleeding 

arterial,  the   next   question  ka  whether  it   comes   from  a  trunk  artery  or 
a   branch.     The   bleeding    caused    by  a   wound  of  a   branch   close    l« 
trunk  i.  a*  of  The  superficial  pudic  near  the  common   femoral,  the  circum- 
flexa  ilii  near  the  external  iliac,  or  the  sural  near  the  popliteal)  has  been 

l stantly  mistaken  for  a  wound  of  the  trunk  itself.     The  main  diagnostic 

sign  la  that  the  pulse  in  the  lower  part  of  the  artery  is  very  much  more 
affected  when  the  artery  itself  is  wounded  than  when  one  of  its  bran 
is  cut  across,  and  the  persistence  of  the  I  Hemorrhage  is  a  valuable  Mgu  of 
lesion  of  i  main  trunk. 

Tn'titwt'nt. — When    I  lie   lueiimrrhage  has  been  diagnosed  to  be  from  a 
trunk  artery  no  time  should  be  lost  in  securing  it.     If  the  position  of  the 
wound  permits  it  a  tourniquet,  or  finger  pressure,  should  be  placed  on  the 
artery  at  some  distance  above  the  wound;1  then  the  wound  should 
enlarged  sufficiently  to  permit  an  easy  dissection  of  the  wounded  vessel, 

and   the   artery  el Id  be  tied   above   and    below  the   hole  in   it.      If  the 

wound  in  the  artery  is  not  at  once  visible,  the  relaxation  of  the  tourni- 
quet will  show  the  surgeon  where  the  bleeding  comes  from,  and  will  lead 
him  to  it.  A  ligature  above  the  wound  only  will  sometimes  stop  the 
bleeding,  especially  in  arteries  of  the  hover  limb;  but  even  here  it  is 
more  safe  to  tie  both  ends.  If  tins  is  not  done,  the  lower  end  will  prob- 
ably begin  to  bleed  as  soon  as  the  circulation  is  re-established;  and  it  is 


1  I  should  myself  prefer  the  use  of  Ksnmrch's  bandage,  but  Inive  not  hitherto  had 
occasion  to  try  it  in  n  0*86  of  this  kind. 
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an  old  observation,  on  which  Mr.  Guthrie  U9ed  to  lay  very  much  stress, 
that  the  bleeding  from  the  lower  end  is  of  a  venous  character,  both  in 
color  and  flow.1  This  is  certainly  true  of  the  arteries  of  the  lower  limb, 
but  in  the  neck,  and  frequently  in  the  upper  extremity,  both  ends  will 
bleed  per  solium.  Having  secured  the  artery,  the  surgeon  must  ex- 
amine the  vein  ;  or  if  there  is  a  wound  of  a  large  vein,  the  bleeding  from 
which  is  increased  by  the  application  of  the  tourniquet  above,  it  may  be 
held  in  check  during  the  operation  by  another  tourniquet  below.  When 
the  wounded  vein  has  been  exposed  the  surgeon  must  choose  for  himself, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  wound  and  of  the  vein,  whether  he  will  trust 
to  pressure,  or  tie  the  vein  as  well  as  the  artery.  The  superficial  femoral 
and  its  vein  have  often  been  tied  together  (by  John  Hunter,  Roux,  etc.), 
the  popliteal  artery  and  its  vein  for  a  wound  (by  Mr.  Holthouse),  and  the 
common  carotid  and  internal  jugular  in  removing  a  tumor  (by  Langen- 
beck),  without  bad  consequences.2 

If  no  tourniquet  can  be  applied  above  the  wound  the  operation  becomes 
far  more  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  leading  case  here  is  one  in  which 
Mr.  Syme  tied  the  carotid  artery  when  wounded  at  the  root  of  the  neck.3 
The  left  forefinger  must  be  inserted  into  the  wound,  which  is  to  be  cau- 
tiously enlarged  for  that  purpose  sufficiently  to  admit  the  finger,  so  as  to 
control  all  bleeding.  Then,  with  the  help  of  his  assistant,  the  surgeon 
must  bring  the  artery  into  view  above  his  finger  (i.e.,  between  his  finger 
and  the  heart),  and  when  he  has  scratched  it  bare,  and  tied  the  ligature 
round  it,  he  may  remove  his  finger,  clear  all  the  clots  away,  and  secure 
the  distal  part  of  the  vessel. 

If  the  wound  in  the  skin  has  been  commanded  by  pressure  and  there 
is  no  bleeding,  the  surgeon  may  think  it  better  to  wait,  in  order,  should 
a  traumatic  aneurism  form,  to  treat  it  afterwards.  But  if  the  extrava- 
sation of  blood  be  plainly  increasing,  the  case  should  be  treated  just  like 
a  recent  wound. 

When  the  bleeding  has  been  arrested  by  pressure,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  un- 
advisable  to  disturb  the  dressings  at  all. 

Ligature  of  Artery  above  the  Wound. — There  are  cases  in  which  it  is 
justifiable  to  tie  the  artery  at  some  distance  above  the  wound,  as  in  aneu- 
rism. Thus,  if  the  wounded  vessel  be  inaccessible,  as  when  the  internal 
carotid  has  been  wounded  through  the  mouth,  the  common  trunk  has 
been  tied  with  success  ;4  or  when  the  patient  has  already  lost  a  great  deal 
of  blood,  and  the  surgeon  thinks  that  a  prolonged  operation  and  deep 
incisions  would  prove  fatal,  the  artery  has  been  successfully  tied  above, 
where  it  was  more  superficial.5     But  this  must  be  allowed  to  be  only  apis 

1  Guthrie,  Wounds  and  Injuries  of  Arteries,  p   248. 

•  See  the  account  of  Mr.  Annandttle  (Lancet,  April  24th,  1875),  of  a  case  in  which 
be  tied  the  popliteal  artery  and  vein  in  a  case  of  arterio-venous  aneurism. 

•  Syme's  Conservations  in  Clinical  Surgery,  p.  154. 

4  See  Mr.  H.  C.  Johnson's  case,  in  Lancet,  1850,  vol.  ii,  p.  118.  This  case  is  evi- 
dently alluded  to  in  Mr.  Guthrie's  Commentaries.  6th  ed.,  p.  256,  where  he  proposes 
to  secure  the  internal  carotid  artery  when  wounded  from  tho  mouth  by  an  operation 
in  which  the  ramus  of  tho  jaw  is  to  bo  divided  along  with  the  internal  pterygoid 
muscle,  and  turned  up,  the  styloid  process  and  its  muscles  with  theglosso-pharyngeal 
nerve  dissected,  some  of  the  styloid  muscles  divided,  etc.  But  although  a  competent 
anatomist  can  execute  this  dissection  on  the  dead  subject,  its  practicability  in  the  case 
of  a  wounded  artery  is  a  very  different  matter,  and  tho  relative  safety  of  the  other 
course  seems  to  be  conceded.  If  after  ligature  of  tho  common  trunk  the  internal 
carotid  still  bleeds,  it  might  become  the  surgeon's  duty  to  attempt  to  secure  the  bleed- 
ing artery  in  the  manner  Mr.  Guthrie  describes. 

•  See  Mr.  Bulteel's  case,  Lancet,  1869,  vol.  ii,  p.  236.  where  a  man  was  found  nearly 
dead  from  hemorrhage  after  a  wound  of  the  femoral  deep  in  tho  thigh,  probably  in 
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ailvj\  and  if  it  fails  to  cheek  the  bleeding  the  patient  will  he  in  vei 
rions  danger.    rrin-  enlj  case  in  which  the  practice  is  recognised  is  that 
of  a  wound  of  the  palmar  arch. 

In  some,  cases  also  in  which  the  wound  and  the  limb  generally  are  much 
inflamed  it  may  be   more  prudent  to  tie  the  artery  higher  up;   M 
mended    by    Ih\  Campbell,  of   New  Orleans  (in    a  paper   ret'ei *1 

page  119)  s  and  the  BUooeea  of  this  practice  In  such  inflamed  wounds  has 
led  to  the  proposal  ot'ligatlMM  ot  the  main  artery  of  the  limb  as  a  method 
of  treating  complicated  wounds  ami  diffuse  hi  flam  mat  ion  of  the  limb 
generally. 

There  are  rare  eases  in  which  the  surgeon  departs  from  the  usual  rule, 
of  not  tying  an  artery  unless  it  is  bleeding.     These  are  mainly  eases  in 
which  he  judges,  by  the  severity  of  the  previous  bleeding,  that  a  large 
is  been  wounded,  and  that   the  Ineinorrhiige  will   probably  reenr. 
ttnd    when    the   patient    must    bi  left  at  H  distance  from  001  aid. 

Otherwise  it  is  better  to  put  careful  pressure  over  the  wounded  part,  and 
leave  a  tourniquet  loosely  applied OTOT  1  he  trunk  above,  with  instructions 
to  the  nurse  to  screw  it  down  if  the  bleeding  terms,  and  send  at  once  for 
the  surgeon. 

The  UgtUurB  of  arteries  was  a  method  of  suppressing  hemorrhage  so 
Infinitely  superior  in  every  way  to  the  cautery,  which  was  previously  in 
vogue,  in  freedom  from  pain,  in  east'  of  application,  in  efficacy,  I 
and  in  immunity  from  future  ill  consequence^  that  it  la  hardly  I 
wondered  at  that  Ambroise  Pare,  its  inventor,  declined  that  he  Consid- 
ered it  almost  a  divine  inspiration.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
improve  upon  the  original  invention,  so  as  to  avoid  the  division  of  the 
Pee&el  Which  is  involved  in  the  separation  of  the  ligature,  I  shall  pass 
over  most  of  these  in  silence,  but  shall  describe  in  detail  the  most  recent, 
which  we  owe  to  Mr.  Li-h  i  -  genius,  and  which  gives  fair  promise  of  cotn- 
plete  iOOOesa.  First,  however,  I  must  describe  the  method  which  is  still 
in  common  use.  [fa  reesel  is  to  be  exposed  in  its  continuity,  the  skin 
and  all  other  tissues  which  cover  its  sheath  must  be  divided  according 
to  rules  based  on  the  known  anatomical  relations  of  each  artery,  and 
which  will  be  bund  in  the  sequel.  The  sheath  is  recognised  by  the  pub 
Ration  of  the  vessel  beneath  it,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  while  color  of 
the  wall  of  the  artery.  It  is  pinched  up  with  a  pair  of  line  forceps,  and 
a  small  nick  is  made  in  it  with  the  knife  held  horizontal,  so  as  not  to 
danger  the  artery.     This  little  opening  is  enlarged  with  the  point  of  the 


Am  urism-needle.    The  point  ia  rounded  or  Unfit,  and  tin*  an  eye  in  It, 

director  till  the  aneurism-needle  can  be  easily  passed  round  the  naked 
vessel.     The  sheath  is  only  to  be  disturbed  so  far  as  is  absolutely   KM 
sary  for  this  purpose.     Of  all  ligatures  which  are  intended  to  divide  the 


Hunter's  cunul.     The  surgeon,  thinking  thnt  a  long  and  difficult  dissection 
prove  fatal  in  the  desperate  stale  of  the  patient,  lied  the  artery  in  Scarpa's  triangle, 
and  the  patient  recovered  without  further  bleeding. 
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Fig.  16. 


vessel,  the  best,  as  Dr.  Jones1  has  conclusively  shown,  is  a  stout  round 
silk  or  hempen  string,  which,  being  tied  firmly  on  the  vessel,  cuts  the  two 
inner  coats  evenly  all  round.  These  divided  inner  coats  may  possibly  re- 
tract a  little  from  the  external,  which  alone  is  left  in  the  grasp  of  the 
ligature.  The  constriction  of  the  vessel  brings  the  cut  edges  of  the  inter- 
nal coats  into  apposition.  The  changes 
which  now  ensue  are  intended  to  effect 
(1)  the  separation  of  the  ligature;  (2) 
the  closure  of  the  divided  ends  of  the 
artery,  so  as  to  obviate  haemorrhage ;  and 
(3)  the  restoration  of  the  circulation. 
The  ligature  separates  by  a  process  of 
ulceration  and  sloughing,  and  when  it 
comes-  away  a  small  slough,  consisting 
of  the  external  coat,  is  generally  em- 
braced in  the  knot.  There  is,  therefore, 
after  the  fall  of  the  ligature,  a  time  at 
which  the  artery  consists  of  two  parts, 
though  these  soon  unite  again,  and 
though  they  are,  as  a  rule,  glued  to- 
gether by  the  inflammatory  exudation 
which  takes  place  in  the  tissues  around 
the  ligature.  The  separation  of  a  liga- 
ture from  a  large  artery  such  as  the 
femoral  occurs  usually  in  about  a  fort- 
night. The  earliest  recorded  period  in 
that  artery  seems  to  be  eight  days2  in  a 
case  which  recovered,  but  it  often  re- 
mains fixed  for  a  much  longer  period. 
When  it  separates  very  early  haemorrhage  is  much  to  be  apprehended, 
the  artery  being  probably  diseased. 

The  means  by  which  haemorrhage  is  averted  are  chiefly  threefold:  (1) 
the  blood  coagulates  in  the  interior  of  the  artery,  the  coagulum  extending 
in  many  cases  to  the  nearest  considerable  branch  on  either  side  of  the 
ligature,  tilling  the  whole  tube,  at  least  at  the  point  where  the  artery  is 
tied,  and  ultimately  acquiring  an  organic  connection  to  the  wall  of  the 
artery ;  (2)  the  cut  ends  of  the  internal  coat9  are  united  together  by  in- 
flammatory lymph,  and  are  also  united  to  the  lymph  which  is  effused  into 
the  interior  of  the  artery  around  the  ligature ;  (3)  the  tissues  around 
(sheath,  cellular  tissue,  etc.)  are  occupied  by  inflammatory  exudation,  in 
which  the  tied  part  of  the  vessel  is  buried.  Ultimately,  after  the  fall  of 
the  ligature,  the  divided  parts  of  the  artery  are  united,  and  the  whole  of 
the  portion  of  the  vessel  along  which  the  coagulum  has  extended  is  con- 
verted into  a  solid  cord. 

During  this  process  the  circulation  has  been  re-established  by  the  in- 
crease in  size  of  the  anastomosing  vessels.  That  increase  is  in  some  cases 
very  rapid,  in  others,  as  it  seems,  very  slow.  The  rapidity  with  which  it 
goes  on  in  the  lower  animals  is  seen  from  an  experiment  of  Broca,  who 
amputated  the  leg  of  a  dog  at  the  knee,  having  previously  placed  a  liga- 
ture under  the  artery  in  the  groin.  The  distance  to  which  the  pulsating 
jet  reached  was  noted  ;  then  the  ligature  was  tied  ;  the  bleeding  of  course 


Ad  artery  tied  with  a  stout  ligature  and 
then  laid  open,  a  a,  show  the  internal  and 
middle  coats  divided  and  turned  down  for 
a  short  distance  below  the  ligature,  in  order 
to  expose  the  undivided  external  coat. 


1  Treatise  on  the  process  of  nature  in  suppressing  haemorrhage  from  divided  arteries, 
and  on  the  use  of  the  ligature.     1806. 

2  In  a  case  of  Ramsden's  tabulated  by  Norris,  No.  46.     Contributions  to  Practical 
Surgery,  p.  288,  from  Ramsden's  Practical  Observations. 
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ceased,  but  ^  recommenced  at  the  end  Df  one  minute,  and  in  five  min 
tfaejel  (which,  however,  no  longer  pulsated)  had  attained  a  quarter  of  its 
former  maximum  distance,  notwithstanding  thai  the  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  body  bad  of  course  been  diminished  by  the  haemorrhage.1  And  many 
recorded  facts  show  that,  in  man  also,  the  circulation  is  very  rapidly  re- 
established, particularly  in  the  upper  extremity.  Wardrop 
enlargement  of  the  anastomosing  vessels  to  a  certain  extern  lakes  place 
alnjosi  instantly  after  the  trunk  has  been  tied.     1  observed  this  in  a  child 

in  whom  I  had  seemed  the  carotid   arte] 
could  see  the  branches  of  the  temporal  and 
cipital  tmder  the  delicate  integument  enlai  _ 
immediately  after   the   operation  |   m 

are  not  granting  In  which  i  Liga- 

ture of  Ilia  main  artery  of  a  limb  the  pube  baa 
been  felt  below  the  ligature  in  a  daw  or  on  the 
lecoodday.    But  the  anaatomoaing  veaw 
tinue  to  enlarge  for  i  considerable  pcii<»d.  i 
mated  by  Porta  as  being  usually  under  a  \ 
All  the  time  during  which  the  collate i 

u  is  deficient*  the  limb  remains  cold,  m 
and  liable  to  sutler  from   any  rapid  change  of 

temperature  j  Rndo?es  after  it  has  attained  its 

highest  grade  the  limb  in  which  the  main  alters 
has  been  tied  ifi  weaker,  smaller^  anil  less  vigor- 
ous than  mil  mat. 

ndary  BrnmorrhCLge* — When  any  of  these 
three  steps  are  incomplete,  the  operation  usu- 
ally fails,  either  by  secondary  mBmorrbage 
gangrene.  If  no  rfol  forms  in  the  artei  \ — 
which  from  some  unknown  condition  is  not  UH- 
freqnently  the  case — the  force  of  the  circulation 
in  the  upper  end  of  the  artery  is  resisted  only 
bj  the  uniting  medium  between  the  edgec 

the  divided  internal  mats,  assisted  by  the  lymph 
which  is  deposited  in  and  around  the  sin 
This,  however,  may  he  perfectly  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  and  accordingly  we  hud  oaaafl  in 
which  the  patient  has  recovered  without  any 
drawback,  though  only  the  very  portion  of 
em  of  •  riMinrui  uteyife!  artery  embraced  in  the  ligature  has  been  oblit- 

monttubefrndutfa     v^iy    crated  (Fig,   IT)*      Still  the  deprivation   of  its 
!*??!*? ,MftiK  proper  support  from  the  coagulant  renders  the 

In.)  fa  reduced  to  iho  hizeofa  piece    *     .'.  \      .    ,  , 

Ipeofd,  being  ampbtri;  oh-    uniting  material  much  more  prone  to  give  P 

iit.rat^i    iixct-fA  :m-  r> 'small  pale  and  tins  Ls  an   i  n  du  hi  table  cause t  of  secondary 

haemorrhage.  Another  ami  probably  a  more 
frequent  cause  is  the  extension  of  the  ulceration 
(which  i»  necessary  for  the  separation  of  the 
ligature)  beyond  its  proper  bounds,  so  that  it 
lays  Open  a  portion  of  the  vessel  not  complete!  v 
lilted  with  clot.  Perhaps  both  causes  of  secon- 
dary I  Hemorrhage  may  act  at  either  side  of  the 
ligature,  but  obviously  that  form  of  secondary 

lucmorrhage  which  depends  on  yielding  of  the  uniting  medium,  must 


lild 


OlUBlJtut  below  this  unrrowird 
purr,  the  whole  nrlery  above  atirl 
U-li>«  Ufctl  purt  (|  M11'1'  pOTfiom 
iiml  henllhy.  «  shows  the  proftilMll 
artery,  the  chief  branch  ftlMVl  t]n' 
Mr.]  ;l  tftffl  liriinch  which 

-   'it!    MMDM  dS-*l  u  in 

also  mil,    Bf ,  QtMiyvPj   BfotpittJ 
ii,  8er-  vi.  No.  147. 


Brocn,  Sur  le*  AnMx,  p,  607,  note. 


1  Wardrop,  On  Aneuriam,  p,  V2 
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more  common  at  the  upper  end,  where  it  has  to  bear  the  whole  momentum 
of  the  direct  circulation,  than  at  the  lower,  where  only  the  reflux  circu- 
lation is  acting.  But  the  form  of  secondary  haemorrhage  which  depends 
on  ulceration  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  more  common  at  the  distal  side 
of  the  ligature,  though  I  am  not  aware  that  any  explanation  of  this  fact 
has  been  offered. 

Treatment. — Secondary  haemorrhage  comes  on  about  the  time  that  the 
ligature  is  falling,  though  sometimes  several  days  afterwards,  and  it  usu- 
ally commences  gently,  almost  insidiously,  so  that  the  surgeon  at  first 
tries  to  persuade  himself  that  it  is  merely  a  little  oozing  from  the  granu- 
lations of  the  wound,  and  this  kind  of  secondary  haemorrhage  may  often 
be  successfully  treated  by  well-applied  pressure.  Pressure  is  best  applied 
by  graduated  compresses  in  the  wound,  or  by  filling  the  wound  with 
small  shot,  which  is  to  be  firmly  bandaged  on,  and  an  aneurism  com- 
pressor adjusted  over  it;  and  it  may  be  assisted  by  compression  of  the 
trunk  above,  which,  if  done  at  all,  should  be  digital,  much  care  being 
taken  not  to  compress  the  vein.  The  limb  should  be  carefully  bandaged, 
and  some  authors  recommend  putting  a  compress  of  lint  on  the  artery 
below  the  wound.  But  if  the  bleeding  begin  furiously,  as  from  the  upper 
end,  which  has  suddenly  given  way,  or  if  pressure  does  not  check  it, 
three  courses  are  open  :  to  tie  a  higher  part  of  the  artery,  to  reopen  the 
wound  and  place  another  ligature  on  the  bleeding  vessel,  or  to  amputate. 
The  ligature  of  a  higher  part  of  the  artery,  which  used  to  be  the  orthodox 
treatment,  almost  always  fails,  and  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Erichsen  that 
it  only  adds  to  the  danger  of  the  patient.  In  a  most  interesting  paper 
in  the  St.  Bartholomew1*  Hospital  Beports  (vol.  x)  Mr.  W.  H.  Cripps  has 
shown  that  not  only  has  it  frequently  caused  death  directly,  but  that  it 
has  usually  failed  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  bleeding,  while  yet  in 
some  of  these  cases  a  cure  was  obtained  by  the  after-employment  of 
compression.  The  attempt  to  retie  the  vessel  at  the  seat  of  ligature  is  a 
dangerous  and  in  some  cases  a  very  difficult  operation ;  the  tissues  are 
loaded  with  blood,  the  artery  is  very  difficult  to  recognize  unless  the 
bleeding  is  allowed  to  go  on ;  and  such  renewed  loss  of  blood  may  easily 
prove  fatal  to  one  weakened  by  previous  haemorrhage.  Besides,  the  ar- 
tery may  be  too  rotten  to  bear  a  ligature,  or  the  vein  may  easily  be  in- 
cluded with  it.  Still  the  attempt  has  proved  far  more  successful  than 
the  ligature  above.  Amputation  is,  I  am  persuaded,  the  best  treatment 
in  many  cases  of  aneurism ;  since  it  removes  a  formidable  disease  which 
is  by  no  means  cured  at  the  time  when  secondary  haemorrhage  occurs ; 
but  no  one  would  willingly  resort  to  it  in  a  case  of  mere  wound. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Cripps's  inquiries  is  as  follows.  The  paper  includes 
all  the  cases  which  he  could  find  of  secondary  haemorrhage  after  the  liga- 
ture of  the  femoral  in  its  continuity  for  all  causes,  fifty- three  in  number. 
There  were  fourteen  cases  in  which  the  external  iliac  was  tied ;  twelve 
died,  one  recovered  under  pressure  on  the  recurrence  of  haemorrhage,1 
and  one  after  amputation  for  gangrene ;  five  others  were  amputated,  two 
died,  three  recovered.  In  twelve  cases  the  artery  was  retied :  seven  died, 
and  five  recovered.  In  fifteen  cases  pressure  was  used,  and  only  three 
died.  In  seven  cases,  from  various  causes,  no  treatment  was  used,  and 
three  of  these  recovered.1 


1  In  this  case  the  surgeon  in  charge  states  his  opinion  that  the  ligature  of  the  ex- 
ternal iliac  was  a  useless  operation. 

*  In  cases  of  secondary  haemorrhage  from  the  stump  of  an  amputation,  the  results 
of  ligature  of  the  artery  higher  up  seem  to  have  been  less  disastrous,  but  the  number 
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It  might  be  argued,  in  explanation  of  the  far  m  inlta  of 

pressure,  that  thai  method  had  only  been  Died  in  the  mildest  eases 
Mr.  Orippa  aaya  that,  on  perneingtlie  notes  of  tin*  rases,  be  does  n 
ira  this  to  have  been  tin   Bfcfct     The  perusal  of  the  paper  hi 

confirmed  my  previous  impression,  that  most  of  the  oaaea  of  aeeoadaj 

ullage  which  can  he  saved  will  be  saved  b\  tin-  p< 
well-applied  pressure.    But  thru   are  unquestionably  in  praotio 
win- re  secondary  hemorrhage  bursts  out  with  eueu  violence  tv 
upper  end  of  the  artery  that  it  is  useless  to  apend  time  on  the  alt. 
compression.     Such  eases  must  be  treated,  I  think,  like  fresh  wounds 
Mi.    iry,.'!,  by  retyiug  it;  or,  if  the   attempt  to  retie  tin 
amputation.     Altd  there   are   other  eases   when*  the   pei> 
i  ure  has   failed.     Here  the  surgeon  must  he  left  to  choose  bctwei 

relying  the  vessel  and  amputation. 

Secondary    hemorrhage    occurs    also    from    arteries    that  have 
wounded  and  not  tied,  in  consequence  of  the  giving  way  of  the  cl 
of  any   uniting  medium,   which  may   have   opposed   the  issue  of  blooi 
The  practical  considerations  are  the  same  as  after  ligature.     1  ought 
mention  that  secondary  lueinorrhnge  is  often  said  to  he  due  to  unhealth 
ulceration,  caused  by  defective  hygienic  conditions  in  hospital — a  sta 
nieiit  of  which  I  have  found  no  definite  proof,  though  it  is  proh  ugh. 

Certainty  the  most  common  cause  of  secondary  hemorrhage  is  rtieeai 
the  vessel. 

BecMfTerU  H&morrhage, — There  is  another  form  of  bleeding  which  is 
sometimes  confounded  with  secondary  haemorrhage, .though  it  is  of  quite 
a  different  nature.  1  meafl  the  rwitrren*  hemorrhage,  which  somel 
comes  on  an  hour  or  two  after  a  wound,  when  the  patient  becomes  warm 
in  bed,  and  has  recovered  from  the  shock  of  t lie  operation  or  accident. 
This  depends  merely  on  some  vessel  or  vessels,  which  have  not  been  se- 
cured, bleeding  under  the  influence  of  warmth  and  renewed  circulation. 
The  bleeding  vessels  must  be  exposed  and  treated  just  as  in  primary 
(Hemorrhage. 

Gfangrene  after  Ligature. — The  other  main  cause  of  failure  after 
tnre  is  gangrene,  and  it  depends   usually,  as  it  seems,  on  the  failure 
development  of  the  collateral  circulation.     This,  however,  is  by  no  mean 
the  only  cause  of  gangrene,  for  it  may  be  occasioned  also  by  ooagitfattei 
in  the  vein,  the  resuli  of  bruising  or  laceration  of  that  vessel  in  the  injury 
or  in  the  operation,  and  in  cases  of  aneurism  it  depends  sometime- 
inflammation   of  the  sac,  by  which  the  pressure  on  the  vein  or  veins  is 
increased  and  the  veins  themselves  in  some  cases  also  affected  by  inflam- 
mation.    Gangrene  from  the  two  former  causes  commences  early,  usually 
within  four  days  after  the  ligature  |  the  latter  cause  may  be  several  v\ . 
in  producing   its  effect.     The   treatment   to  be    pursued  depends   on   the 
rapidity  with  which   the  gangrene  spreads.     If  it  comes  on  over  a  la 
surface,  or  in  several  places  at  once,  and  advances  rapidly,  no  delay  should 
be  admitted,  but  the  limb  should  be  removed  at  once,  the  section  of  the 
artery  being  made  ns  near  as  'possible  to  the  tied  portion — not  above  it.     If 
only  a  small  part  of  the  limb — say  one  or  two  toes — is  affected,  and  I  he 
gangrene   advances  slowly,    without   constitutional   symptoms,  there    is 
good  reason  to  hope  that  the  mortified  pails  will  separate  and  a  useful  limb 
DO  preserved, 

Be&trrvMeof  Qirc%*la&on, — This  view  of  the  causes  of  failure  of  the 
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■■■!« •■]  beM  la  very  small,     Thiw  cases  are  referred  lo,  in  two  of  which  the 
men  Mac  was  tied  after  the  external.     All  recovered. 
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ligature  would  not  be  complete  without  the  mention  of  what,  however, 
belongs  to  the  subject  of  aneurism,  and  not  of  haemorrhage,  viz.,  that  the 
collateral  circulation  sometimes  errs  from  excess.  When  the  main  artery 
is  tied  in  order  to  cure  an  aneurism,  or  when  the  operation  is  performed 
for  general  inflammation  of  the  limb  (as  recommended  by  Dr.  Campbell 
and  Dr.  Onderdonk,  in  America,  and  in  this  country  by  Mr  Maunder1), 
the  collaterals  may  enlarge  so  rapidly  and  to  so  great  an  extent  as  at 
once  to  reproduce  the  circulation  below,  which  it  was  intended  to  suspend. 
The  treatment  of  aneurisms  when  recurring  from  this  cause  will  be  spoken 
of  in  the  section  on  that  subject. 

Carbolized  Catgut  Ligatures. — Viewing  the  great  danger  of  secondary 
haemorrhage  and  its  comparative  frequency  (which,  however,  has  been 
much  diminished  of  late  years,  since  arteries  have  been  more  gently  dealt 
with  in  deligation,  and  the  sheath  disturbed  to  as  small  an  extent  as 
possible2),  surgeons  have  long  been  seeking  for  some  means  of  tying  an 
artery,  so  as  permanently  to  obliterate  it,  without  dividing  it.  John 
Hunter  attempted  this  in  the  very  first  operation  which  he  performed, 
by  gently  constricting  a  large  extent  of  the  artery  by  means  of  four  broad 
ligatures ;  but  he  soon  recognized  the  futility  of  that  attempt.  Again, 
the  same  end  was  sought  by  the  use  of  temporary  ligatures'1  tied  over  a 
roll  of  lint,  or  some  such  substance,  laid  on  to  the  artery,  so  that  the 
ligature  could  be  cut  and  removed  two,  three,  or  more  days  after  the 
operation ;  or  by  nooses  attached  to  an  instrument  left  in  the  wound, 
whereby  the  surgeon  could  tighten  or  relax  the  ligature  as  he  liked.  And 
these  attempts  are  not  yet  entirely  given  up,  though,  as  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover, only  one  preparation  exists  showing  that  the  artery  has  really  been 
closed  in  this  way  in  the  human  subject,4  while  the  failures  have  been 
numerous  and  disastrous.  Again,  ligatures  made  of  animal  matter  have 
been  used  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  absorbed  (or  perhaps,  as  some 
have  thought,  that  they  would  unite  with  the  tissues  around)  without 
causing  any  ulceration.  The  only  one  among  the  numerous  experiments 
of  this  kind  to  which  I  need  refer  is  the  ligature  of  the  femoral  with  cat- 
gut, which  Sir  Astley  Cooper  performed  on  an  old  man  affected  with 
popliteal  aneurism,3  and  which  proved  most  successful.  But  he  was  dis- 
appointed in  subsequent  trials  of  the  substance,  and  renounced  its  use. 
Recentty  Mr.  Lister  has  revived  the  use  of  catgut,  thoroughly  soaked  in 
carbolized  oil,  as  a  ligature,  and  with  a  success  which  is,  1  think,  undeni- 
able.6 The  success  depends,  as  1  have  endeavored  to  show,7  not  only  on 
the  material  of  which  the  ligature  is  composed  being  one  which  is  capable 
of  absorption,  and  which  dissolves  without  exciting  suppuration — though 
this  is  an  essential  condition — but  also,  and  perhaps  even  more,  on  the 
rapid  union  by  the  first  intention  of  all  parts  of  the  wound  which  are  in 
contact  with  the  tied  vessel.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  lymph 
effused  in  and  around  the  sheath  is  a  great  support  to  the  vessel  and 
protection  against  secondary  haemorrhage  when  the  artery  is  divided  by 


*  See  Biennial  Retrospect  of  New  Syd.  Soc,  1867-8,  p.  284. 

*  Lancet,  1874,  vol.  ii,  p.  860. 

5  First  used  apparently  by  Cline  and  Scarpa.     See  South 's  Chelius,  vol.  i,  p.  804. 

4  This  preparation  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Irish  College  of  Surgeons. 

5  The  rase  is  related  in  Cooper  and  Travers's  Surgical  Essays,  vol.  i,  p.  125. 

*  "During  the  last  three  years,"  says  Mr.  Bickersteth,  " I  have  tied  the  femoral 
artery  five  times,  the  common  carotid  once,  and  the  common  iliac  once,  and  in  every 
case,  with  one  solitary  exception  [one  of  the  cases  of  ligature  of  the  femoral],  the 
wound  has  healed  at  once,  and  without  suppuration." — On  Recent  Progress  in  Sur- 
gerv,  1871,  p.  20. 

''Lancet,  1872,  vol.  ii,  p.  825. 
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the  ligature.  If  this  exudation  forms  rapidly,  ami  without  destnu 
inflammation,  the  tied  yaaaal  remains  free  from  any  tendency  to  -often 
or  ulcerate,  and  the  small  knot  of  carholized  gal  rapidly  disappears, 
keeping  the  artery  closed,  however,  quite  long  enough  (as  we  know  from 
the  experience  of  acupressure  »  for  permanent  obliteration  to  occur.  That 
this  is,  at  any  rate,  possible  is  shown  by  a  case  in  which  I  tied  the  sub- 
clavian and  carotid  artery  iu  this 
manner,  and  where  the  patient 
died  eight  weeks  afterwards  from 
another  cause.  Neither  wound 
had  healed  by  first  intention,  but 
the  suppuration  seemed  superficial. 
The  external  coat  was  perfect  in 
both  arteries,  which  were  closed  by 
a  kind  of  diaphragm  only  at  the 
pr unt  tied.  Tin's  is,  if  I  mi>: 
not,  the  first  definite  anatomical 
proof  that  arteries  can  be  ol 'liter 
ated  al  til  it  ligature  without 

being  divided.  If  this  result  could 
lie  attained  in  every  case,  second- 
ary hemorrhage  would,  of  con 
be  unknown.  But  this  is  far  from 
being  the  case,  at  least  afl  yet  In 
some  cases  the  catgut  lets  softened 
prematurely,  or  perhaps  has  < 
untied,  ami  the  circulation  has  re- 
curred ;  lint  this  is  very  rare,  and 
might  probably  be  avoided  by  care 
in  the  preparation  and  tying  of  the 
ligature.      In   other  I  liere 

suppuration  has  taken  place  around 
the  vessel,  secondary  haemorrhage 


a,  Eta  subclavian,  and  n,  the  common  carotid  ar- 
te ryk  tied  *itnulLiucou*ly  with  ^n t  on 
Nov.  16.  Death  took  place  on  JftD.fk  The  subcla- 
vian nun  been  lakl  open  above  and  below  the  seal 
of  ligature,  but  Mill  the  ptveisr  (MiM.  TtM  •& 
rernnt  coat  Is  seen  to  be  quire  perfect,  a&d  the  lube 
of  the  vessel  Is  closed  by  ft  slmjnv  diaphragm.  In 
the  carotid  t bia  diaphragm  bftlbets  cut  u 
and  the  artery  oyBlfl  in  it*  wind  -  extant.  Two 
small  (Insures  or  crack*  are  teen  below  I  he  M^aton-d 
part,  one  of  whk'h  fmurkeil  by  a  small  brlM  l 
into  a  minute  cavil  y  outside  I  he  artery.  OOfltftlnteg 
bliH«l-rtr't-  'I  ■ported  in  t he  &L OtOfgt'l 
Il<is|iii.il  BepOVti,  ?oL  v3,  and  the  prepuml lun  is  in 
llic  BosfrftsJ  Musi-urn- 


has  ensued  j1  but  the  constant  una 
of  this  form  of  ligature  in  operations  of  all  kinds  for  several  years  has 
convinced  rue  that  secondary  hemorrhage  is  far  rarer  than  with  the  silk 
ligature,  even  in  wounds  which  suppurate  freely,  while  the  ligature  itself 
does  not  seem  to  he  felt  as  a  foreign  body  at  all,  or  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  primary  union. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  the  material  for  the  ligature. 
The  catgut  should  not  he  too  thin,  and  H  ihonld  he  steeped  in  the  carhop 
ized  oil  (1  part  of  the  acid  to  5  of  oil)  for  many  weeks  before  it  is  used. 
In  fact,  it  secrns  that  it  continues  to  become  tougher  and  more  reliable 
for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  A  convenient  ligature-case  for  private 
practice  is  made  of  a  thick  glass  tube  with  a  silver  cover  screwed  on,  in 
which  a  reel  of  the  catgut  ligature  can  be  kept  iu  oil  in  the  pocket  for  an 
unlimited  lime.  It  is  well  gently  to  wipe  on  the  superfluous  oil  before 
n^.',  ;is  otherwise  the  ligature  is  a  little  apt  to  slip;  and  it  is  safer  not 
cut  the  ligature  too  near  the  knot,  especially  as  the  substance  is  ver 
easily  absorbed  and  creates  no  apparent  irritation, 

Wounded  vetseU  used  in  former  days  to  be  secured  by  driving  a  sharp 
hook*  called  a  femocuftun,  through  the  bleeding  mouth  of  the  vessel  and 
the  tissues  i mined iately  adjacent,  and  then  tying  a  ligature  under  the 


1  See  a  case  by  Mr.  Holden.    St.  Bartholomew's  Qoepital  Report*,  vol.  fill,  p.  187. 
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convexity  of  the  hook.  The  tenaculum  being  now  withdrawn,  the  liga- 
ture of  course  compresses  the  vessel  a  little  above  its  cut  end.  This 
method,  however,  is  somewhat  rough,  since  a  good  deal  more  tissue  is 
included  in  the  ligature  than  is  really  necessary.  It  is,  however,  still 
often  employed  when  the  vessel  lies  in  the  midst  of  dense  structures  from 


Fio.  19. 


Liston's  tenaculum  (modified). 

which  it  cannot  well  be  separated.  Otherwise  it  is  better  to  pick  up  the 
vessel,  and  separate  it  cleanly  from  the  tissues  around,  drawing  it  slightly 
out  of  its  sheath  with  one  of  the  forms  of  forceps  here  figured.  The  name 
tenaculum  which  used  to  be  appropriated  to  the  sharp  hook  is  now  more 
commonly  applied  to  the  forceps  used  for  tying  arteries.  Each  form  has 
its  advantages.     Liston's,  when  closed,  catches  with  a  spring  which  holds 

Fio.  20. 


D° 


Assalini's  tenaculum. 


it  on  the  artery,  and  enables  the  surgeon  to  tie  the  vessels  more  easily 
when  he  ha$  no  assistant.  Assalini's  may  be  ready  armed  with  the  liga- 
ture, and  I  think  enables  the  surgeon  and  his  assistants  to  secure  the 
vessels  in  a  large  wound  more  rapidly.  But  the  use  of  one  or  other  is 
more  a  question  of  fashion  and  habit  than  of  any  essential  superiority. 

Acupressure. — I  have  spoken  in  the  preceding  sentences  of  "tying" 
arteries,  since  this  is  the  general  and  for  the  moment,  at  any  rate,  the 
most  certain  method  of  securing  them.    But  there  are  two  other  plans 
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which  bave  come  much  Into  vogue  of  late  yeinj  viz.,  Acupressure  ami 
TorsioD.  Tin*  chief  objeol  of  theft  two  methods  is  to  avoid  that  which  is 
the  drawback  of  t h<-  silk  at  hempen  ligature,  vis.,  the  abiding  rrrital 
and  ultimate  ulceration  by  which  the  ligature  is  cast  off.  In  acupres- 
sure the  mi -hillir  foreign  hodies  by  which  the  artery  is  temporarily  I 
pic>s<  d  arc  removed  us  early  ns  is  judged  safe,  and  the  wound  is  left  free 
to  unite.     In  torsion  there  is  no  foreign  body  at  all. 

The  different  methods  of  applying  aonpreeatm  are  reduced  by  Pirrie, 
tti  most  ardent  and  considerable  advocate  at  the  presrut  day.  to  three, 
which  he  lias  denominated  l/trcu  inclusion,  Torsoclusion,  and  Retroclo- 
sion.     In  the  first  method  (Fig.  81)  n  pin  is  passed  below   the  divided 


Flu.  21. 


Ti 
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A- MfMMUfc  First  mothfrf,  or  Circnm~ 
ctu4i>m  (after  Pirrie), 


tmOm 


Acupressure.    Second  method,  or  Tbrtootution  (after 
Pirrfe), 


artery,  and  a  loop  of  wire  placed  over  ttie  end  of  the  pin  compresses  the 
tissues  In  which  the  artery  is  lying,  and  is  twisted  tightly  enough  round 
the  stalk  of  the  pin  to  stop  all  bleeding.  Then  the  point  of  the  pin  is 
passed  into  the  tissue*,  while  the  ends  of  the  wire  hang  out  at  the  other 
side  of  the  wound  with  the  head  of  the  pin.  When  the  pin  is  withdrawn 
the  wire  of  course  becomes  loose,  and  is  drawn  out  also.     In  the  second 

Fro.  28. 


Acuj»re«ttn\     Third  method,  or  Retrodtwion  (iltCttid  from  Pirrl«). 


method  i  tmsoelusion,  or  the  Aberdeen  twist),  the  pin  is  passed  in  pur 
allel  to  the  vessel  (Fig.  22  (1)),  then  twisted  round  a  quarter  of  a  circle 
and  driven  across  the  vessel  into  the  tissues  on  its  further  side  tightly 
enough  to  keep  it  in  its  new  position  (Fig,  22  J  .  In  the  third  method, 
retroelusion,  the  pin  is  passed  first  above  the  artery,  under  a  few  muse 
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lar  fasciculi  only  (Fig.  23  (1)),  then  twisted  round  half  a  circle  and 
driven  below  the  artery  into  the  tissues  on  the  side  where  it  first  entered 
(Fig.  23  (2)).  The  pins  are  withdrawn  as  early  as  the  surgeon  thinks  it 
safe.  Dr.  Pirrie  gives  eight  hours  for  smaller  arteries,  such  as  the  facial, 
temporal,  radial,  ulnar,  mammary,  and  spermatic,  and  twenty-four  hours 
for  such  as  the  humeral,  axillary,  and  femoral,  as  periods  at  which  the 
pins  may  be  safely  withdrawn  ;  and  he  intimates  his  belief  that  it  will  be 
found  safe  even  to  shorten  this  period. 

I  have  had  sufficient  experience  of  acupressure  to  testify  that  it  is  a 
perfectly  efficient  means  of  stopping  haemorrhage,  and  one  which,  with  a 
little  practice,  is  not  difficult  of  application. 

Torsion  is  a  very  old  method  of  stopping  haemorrhage.  It  was  exten- 
sively used  in  the  last  generation,  and  the  readers  of  Porta's  great  work1 
will  know  that  he  employed  it  successfully  in  many  of  the  major  opera- 


Fio.  24. 


Fig.  25. 


Fig.  24.  Torsion  forceps.  The  artery  to  be  twisted  being  caught  between  the  blades  of  the  forceps, 
they  are  closed  as  far  as  the  thickness  of  the  tissue  embraced  by  them  will  allow,  and  the  catch  on  the 
apper  blade  is  then  pushed  down  as  far  as  it  will  go.  The  wedge-shaped  projection  from  the  lower 
blade  enables  the  catch  to  hold  the  forceps  firmly  closed,  whatever  may  be  the  distance  between  the 
blades.  This  is  one  of  tho  most  convenient  and  efficient  of  the  many  forms  of  catch  forceps  for 
torsion. 

Fio.  25.  Torsion.  Taken  from  a  large  artery  which  was  removed  from  the  body  before  it  was  twisted. 
The  internal  and  middle  coats  are  seen  to  be  separated  from  the  external  and  pushed  up  the  tube  of 
the  artery  like  a  plug. 

tions ;  but  it  passed  out  of  practice,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  loss 
of  time  which  it  sometimes  occasions,  and  which  was  a  very  important 
consideration  in  operations  performed  without  anaesthetics.  It  was  re- 
vived by  Mr.  Syme,  and  is  now  used  by  many  of  the  best  surgeons.  The 
action  of  torsion  is  very  easy  to  understand.     If  the  divided  end  of  a 


1  Sulle  Alt.  pat.  delle  Arterie,  published  in  1845. 
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large  artery  be  taken  hold  of  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  all  other  tissues 
being  carefully  avoided,  and  twisted  round  four  or  five  times  til)  its  coats 
are  felt  to  give  way,  it  frill  be  found  on  laying  it  open  that  its  internal 
coat  has  been  t<>rn,  and  the  middle  coal  has  also  been  separated  from  the 
external,  torn,  and  twisted  np  Into  the  tube  of  the  vessel,  which  ii 
fore  closed  by  a  linn  (dog,  while  the  external  coat  remains  uninjured, 
though  more  or  less  twisted.  Even  in  the  dead  subject  the  76666]  is  so 
firmly  closed  that  no  fluid  can  be  forced  through  it.  In  a  large  round, 
such  as  that  of  an  amputation,  when  all  the  divided  arteries  have  been 
thus  treated,  the  wound  is  left  entirely  without  any  foreign  body.  It  is 
true  Hint  the  twisted  ends  of  the  vessels  may  slough  and  come  away,  but 
ins  certain  that  this  does  not  always  even  if  it  does  often  occur 
Torsion  is  B01  easy  to  perform  successfully,  and  this  difficulty  is  felt 
even  mare  with  the  smaller  Arteries  than  the  larger  ones.  This  depends 
on  the  difficulty  of  isolating  the  latter  from  l  he  I  issue  around,  especially 
while  they  are  bleeding ;  and  it  is  on  this  proper  isolation  that  the  prompt 
success  of  torsion  in  stopping  bleeding  depends*  A  large  artery  can  be 
easily  drawn  out  of  its  sheath,  and   then   two  methods  of  twisting  it  are 

employed,  called  limited  and  free  torsion.  In  the  former  the  artery  is 
drawn  onf  of  its  sheath, seized  with  forceps  about  an  inch  above  the 
divided  end,  and  then  twisted  with  a  second  pair  of  forceps  so  that  only 
the  part  between  the  two  pairs  of  forceps  is  twisted  j  in  the  latter  it  is 
merely  drawn  out  and  twisted  freely.  Small  vessels  can,  of  0011186] 
hardly  be  twisted  in  any  other  than  the  latter  way. 

If  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  value  of  these 
methods  of  arresting  arterial  hemorrhage,  I  must  commence  by  saying 
that  both  acupressure  and  torsion  are  perfectly  reliable  methods  of  all 
ing  hemorrhage.  They  have  been  used  for  many  years  together  by  emi- 
nent surgeons  in  large  operative  practice,  without  any  accident  or  bad 
result  It  is,  therefore  merely  as  a  matter  of  private  opinion  that  I 
Ilia  I  neither  acupressure  nor  torsion  seems  to  me  so  convenient,  so  safe. 
Of  BO  likely  to  promote  the  rapid  union  of  the  wound  as  the  carbolized 
ligature.  The  latter,  as  I  have  tried  to  show  in  the  preceding  descrip- 
tion, is  perfectly  easy  to  apply,  takes  up  00  appreciable  space  in  the 
wound,  holds  the  artery  closed  as  firmly  as  the  silk  ligature  does,  and  for  a 
longer  time  than  it  is  found  necessary  to  keep  the  largest  artei 
pressed,  excites  no  irritation  or  suppuration  as  it  gradually  inch 
and  does  not  interfere  in  any  degree  with  primary  union.  Both  the  other 
methods  are  more  difficult  to  practice.  If  a  great  number  of  vessel 
quire  to  be  secured,  the  mass  of  pins  and  wire  loops  renders  acupressure 
very  inconvenient,  distending  the  cavity  of  the  wound,  and  effectually 
preventing  all  primary  union  ;  and  when  bleeding  proceeds  from  a  u um- 
ber of  small  vessels,  torsion  is  a  very  tedious  business  even  in  the  bands 
of  those  most  versed  in  it.  Secondary  hemorrhage  is  certainly  rare  alter 
either  method  when  practiced  by  experienced  surgeons;  yet  I  should 
hardly  think  any  one  could  leave  a  large  artery  after  either  acupressure 
or  torsion,  in  a  patient  not  under  his  immediate  eye,  with  the  same  com- 
fortable security  as  he  would  feel  if  the  vessel  were  properly  tied  ;  and  I 
have  certainly  seen  very  acute  and  sudden  haemorrhage  a  few  days  after 
torsion,  in  all  probability  from  detachment  of  the  crushed  end  of  the 
artery; 

In  London  we  have  taken  up  this  question  with  no  prejudice  for  or 
against  either  method,  and  the  result  has  been  that  acupressure  is  as  far 
as  I  know  universally  disused  after  a  fair  trial,  and  torsion  is  only  prac- 
ticed at  a  few  of  our  hospitals. 
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Had  I  to  choose,  however,  between  the  silk  ligature  and  torsion,  I  do 
not  think  that  I  could  speak  with  equal  confidence,  for  the  ulceration  and 
sloughing  caused  by  the  silk  ligature  must  of  necessity  prevent  complete 
onion  by  the  first  intention ;  while  torsion,  if  dexterously  and  rapidly 
effected,  usually  does  not  do  so. 

Other  Means  for  Arresting  Haemorrhage. — There  are  cases  in  which  a 
considerable  artery  is  wounded,  yet  where  it  can  neither  be  tied,  com- 
pressed, nor  twisted.  In  some  such  cases,  as  before  stated,  it  is  justi- 
fiable to  tie  the  artery  or  arteries  higher  up,  as  is  often  done  in  wounds 
of  the  palm.  Yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  practice  is  an  uncertain  one, 
and  has  often  led  to  loss  of  limb  or  life.  No  doubt  in  many  such  cases 
more  accurate  pressure  would  have  been  successful.  Professor  Vauzetti 
has  lately  proposed  for  such  cases  a  plan  which  he  calls  "uncipression," 
and  which  I  think  is  well  worthy  of  a  trial.  A  pair  of  sharp  hooks,  double 
or  single,  according  to  circumstances,  are  dug  into  the  two  sides  of  the 
wound,  so  as  to  make  pressure  on  the  bleeding  point  or  points,  and  these 
hooks  are  fixed  by  an  elastic  band  to  a  splint  on  which  the  limb  rests,  or 
to  something  at  the  side  of  the  bed.  The  hooks  may  be  mounted  on 
handles  or  on  a  chain,  like  the  ordinary  dissec ting-hooks.  See  Med. 
Record,  March  3,  1875,  where  another  plan  of  applying  compression  may 
also  be  seen  described  by  M.Verneuil  under  the  name  of  "forcipression," 
which  consists  simply  in  embracing  the  bleeding  point  or  points  in  the 
blades  of  a  catch  forceps  or  ordinary  dressing  forceps,  tying  the  blades  of 
the  forceps  together  if  necessary,  and  leaving  them  in  the  wound  till  they 
drop  off,  or  till  the  surgeon  thinks  it  safe  to  remove  the  instrument.  And 
this,  or  something  like  this,  is  often  done  after  amputation.  Obstinate 
bleeding  from  a  point  which  cannot  be  fairly  brought  into  view,  or  where 
the  tissues  are  too  rotten  to  bear  a  ligature,  may  frequently  be  suppressed 
by  taking  up  all  the  tissues  around  with  a  tenaculum  or  sharp  hook,  under 
which  a  common  or  an  elastic  ligature  is  passed,  and  which  is  left  in  the 
wound  for  a  day  or  two,  or  allowed  to  fall  off  by  itself. 

Capillary  Haemorrhage, — Such  are  the  surgical  means  for  combating 
those  formidable  attacks  of  haemorrhage  which  result  from  injury  to  the 
larger  vessels.  But  the  common  haemorrhage  which  proceeds  from  small 
arteries  or  capillaries  and  veins,  when  it  does  not  cease  of  itself,  as  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  it  does,  is  usually  treated  by  one  of  three  methods, 
— pressure,  cold,  or  styptic  applications — and  sometimes  by  a  combina- 
tion of  them. 

Pressure  is  the  most  effectual  haemostatic  when  it  can  be  applied  evenly 
over  the  whole  wounded  surface ;  in  fact,  we  have  seen  above  how  potent 
it  is  in  repressing  haemorrhage  even  from  the  femoral  artery  after  ligature. 
In  some  cases  pressure  can  only  be  applied  with  the  finger.  Thus,  in  a 
case  under  Sir  B.  Brodie's  care,  where  the  internal  pudic  artery  had  been 
wounded  inside  the  ramus  of  the  ischium,  pressure  was  made  by  a  relay 
of  students  for  forty-eight  hours  successfully.  But  ordinarily  pressure  is 
made,  as  directed  on  p.  117,  with  graduated  compresses,  kept  in  position 
by  strapping,  and  assisted  if  need  be  by  a  horseshoe  tourniquet.  The 
limb  in  all  cases  should  first  be  evenly  and  firmly  bandaged. 

Cold  is  usually  applied  by  exposing  the  part  to  the  air,  as  in  opening 
bleeding  abscesses  (see  p.  57),  or  in  operations  where  a  good  deal  of 
oozing  is  going  on  and  cannot  be  repressed.  In  such  cases  the  operator 
passes  his  sutures  through  the  edges,  but  does  not  tie  them,  and  leaves 
the  part  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  hours,  when  any  clot  which  has  col- 
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eoiod  i n :iy  bo  gently  removed  and  the  stitches  drawn  together.    The  ap- 
plication of  iec  in  a  bladder  to  the  wound,  and  the  irrigation  of  the  \v 
with  toed  water,  are  also  powerful  haemostatics. 

Of  styptic*  the  one  in  most  use  at  present  as  a  local  application  to 
wounds  is  the  perch  Inride  of  iron.  Lint  steeped  in  the  Tinct.  Ferri 
Perchlor.  is  laid  on  the  bleeding  surface  and  gently  pressed  into  it.  An- 
other very  useful  styptic,  especially  when  it  is  desired  to  produce  a  super- 
ficial slough  as  well  as  to  stop  bleeding,  is  hint*  hut.  i.e.,  lint  which  lias 
been  steeped  in  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  is  ke\ 
hand  dry  for  use.  Malieo  leaves  are  often  used  with  success  to  fill  bleed- 
ing cavities,  such  as  those  of  cancerous  ulcers. 

Finally,  the  most  powerful  of  nil  stjrpttCB  II  tlie  aetual  cautery  lightly 
used  at  a  white  beat.  Hie  shape,  and  size  of  the  enuleries  slmuld  he 
adapted  to  tbe  surface  bo  which  they  are  to  he  applied,  so  that  a  good  many 
ought  to  be  at  hand  at  eoce.  They  should  not  be  need  too  cool,  otherwise 
the  li  ire  apt  to  stick  to  thein,  nor  be   pressed  too  hard  or  too  long 

on  the  bleeding  surface,  for  the  same  reason.     If  the  charred  teka 

to  the  cautery  the  parts  will  be  torn  in  dragging  it  away,  and  the  bleed* 
ing  will  most  likely  recur.  Many  surgeons  think  that  this  adherence  of 
the  tissues  is  less  probable  when  the  cautery  is  heated  only  to  a  dull 
but  whatever  be  the  method  of  applying  the  cautery,  the  surgeon  sin  mid 
DOl  be  contented  till  he  has  seen  that  every  point  from  which  free  hi 
ing  came  has  been  perfectly  and  completely  charred,  and  then  the  tissue 
may  even  be  returned  into  the  interior  of  the  body  (ns  iu  pile*  <u  ova* 
riotomy)  with  full  security  against  recurrent  hemorrhage.  Nor  is  second- 
ary haunorrliage  at  all  common  on  the  falling  of  the  slough* 

The  actual  cautery  is  also  used  extensively  as  a  couuterirritant,  as 
will  be  pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on  .Minor  Sur.: 

Transfusion of  Blood* — In  some  oases  of  the  most  extreme  exbatu 
from  hemorrhage  l he  patient  lias  been   rescued   from  death  bj  injecting 
blood  into  the  veins.     This  blood  is  taken  instantly  before  injection  from 
the  arm  of  a  healthy  person,'    There  are  two  chief  method*  of  transftt* 

m,, n, _t he  indirect,  and  the  direct  or  immediate.     In  the  latter  the  blood 
is  passed  directly  from  the  arm  of  the  person  who  furnishes  the  blood  into 
thai  of  the  patient  ;  while  iu  indirect  transfusion  the  blood  is  received 
a  vessel,  and   may  be  defibrinatcd  before  it  is  injected  into  the  path 
vein. 

The  operation  is  not  a  difficult  one,  if  the  patient's  veins  arc  well- 
marked-  A  free  incision  is  to  he  made  over  the  largest  of  the  veins  a: 
the  bend  of  the  elbow,  so  a*  to  expose  it  ;  it  is  then  opened  with  ■  v 

shaped  cut  of  the  scissors  and  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe  inserted.  This 
nozzle  should  be  warmed  to  the  temperature  of  I  he  body  and  filled  with 
warm  water.  Then  the  blood  is  procured  us  rapidly  as  possible  from  a 
healthy  man,  whose  vein  is  opened  in  a  similar  way.  If  the  immediate 
method  is  followed  the  nozzles  of  the  two  syringes  are  connected  by 
warmed  tube,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  an  elastic  bulb,  the  capac- 
ity of  which  should  be  accurately  known.  The  nozzles  being  inserted  in 
the  two  veins,  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  the  tube  is*  ti x  i  the 


1  In  America  lately  lamb's  blood  learnt  to  have  been  trmntfused  in 
sumption,  1  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  practice  aicopt  from  one  emtM,  in  which 
it  u  spoken  of  with  reprobation — Boetop  Med,  tuul  Sur^.  Jour. t  Jan  14,  187^,  n. 
*3S  in  the  Med.  Timet,  8fpt,  ■,  1874,  will  be  found  u  rtaumt  of  some  experiments 
cm  tranffution  from  une  animal  to  an other  7  from  tho  Central  bin  U  f  Chir.(ot' the  same 
year. 
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nozzle  in  the  bloodgiver's  arm,  and  the  operation  proceeds  as  described. 
The  blood  is  injected  by  successive  discharges  of  the  bulb,  until  about 
6  ozs.  has  been  passed  in.  It  is  not  generally  considered  necessary  or 
desirable  to  inject  a  larger  quantity  at  once. 

For  indirect,  or  mediate,  transfusion  numerous  instruments  are  in  use. 
The  blood  may  be  simply  received  in  a  warmed  vessel,  the  fibrin  rapidly 
whipped  out  of  it,  if  the  operator  thinks  this  desirable,  and  the  residue 
injected  with  a  common  anatomical  injecting  syringe,  well  warmed ;  or 


Aveling's  apparatus  for  immediate  or  direct  transfusion.  The  more  muscular  arm  on  the  right  of 
the  figure  is  the  bloodgiver's ;  the  one  on  the  left  the  patient's.  The  course  of  the  veins  is  dotted  down, 
as  if  the  skin  and  the  hands  lying  in  front  of  them  were  transparent,  b  represents  the  hand  of  an 
assistant  holding  the  efferent  tube  and  the  lips  of  the  small  wound  together,  and  a  shows  the  afferent 
tube  secured  in  the  same  manner.  The  bevelled  end  of  the  afferent  tube,  which  is  made  so  in  order 
that  it  may  the  more  easily  go  into  the  collapsed  vein  of  the  patient,  is  shown  iu  Fig.  2.  The  noz- 
zles having  been  secured  in  the  two  veins,  the  india-rubber  portion  of  the  apparatus,  filled  with  water, 
and  kept  so  by  turning  the  cocks  at  each  end  of  it,  is  now  fitted  into  the  tubes.  Then  the  cocks  are 
turned  and  the  operation  commenced  by  compressing  the  india-rubber  tube  on  the  efferent  side,  d, 
and  squeezing  the  bulb  c.  This  forces  3ij  of  water  into  the  patient's  vein.  Next  shift  the  hand  d  to  d', 
and  compress  the  tube  on  the  afferent  side.  The  bulb  will  expand  slowly  and  draw  blood  in  from  the 
bloodgiver's  vein,  which  is  then  to  be  passed  into  the  patient's;  and  by  repeating  this  manoeuvre  as 
often  as  required  any  amount  of  blood  may  bo  injected,  so  long  as  the  tube  is  not  clogged  by  coagulum. 
See  Obstetric  Soc.'s  Trans.,  vol.  vi,  May  4,  1874. 


some  apparatus  may  be  used,  consisting  of  a  bowl  or  cup  to  receive  the 
blood,  and,  communicating  with  this,  an  apparatus  something  like  a 
stomach-pump.  But  the  presence  of  valves  is  very  undesirable  in  any 
instrument  intended  for  the  transfusion  of  blood  not  defibrinated,  since 
they  are  liable  to  clog ;  and  the  defibrination  of  the  blood  does  not  seem 
at  all  to  be  recommended,  for  it  necessitates  much  exposure  of  the  blood 
without  any  proved  advantage.  The  simpler  the  apparatus  the  better ; 
and  if  the  simple  instrument  of  Dr.  Aveling,  or  something  of  the  same 
kind,  is  not  at  hand,  it  would  be  better,  I  think,  to  use  a  common  ana- 
tomical syringe,  taking  care,  of  course,  that  it  is  carefully  warmed  to  a 
heat  of  100°  before  commencing  the  operation. 

Various  maladies,  and  especially  intermittent  fever,  have  been  treated 
by  transfusion  in  foreign  countries  (for  which  see  the  Medical  Times, 
as  above),  but  we  have  no  experience  of  the  practice  here,  and  not  much 
encouragement  from  the  published  reports  to  try  it. 

Lately  Mr.  Wagstaffe  has  used  milk,  and  milk  mixed  with  an  equal 
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quantity  of  dcflbrinatcd  blood,  for  Injection  into  the  veins,  using  j 

pnratus    originally  proposed  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Ayr,  in  which  I 

is  injected  by  mesne  of  a  funnel  with  about  two  feet  of  tubing  Attache 

to  it,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  fluid   Ibices  it    with  an  equable  pre-- 

into  the  vein,1     But  neither  of  Mr.  W.i 

that  the  substitution  of  any  other  fluid  for  blood  in  these  cases  mufl 

present  be  looked  upon  as  at  best  a  doubtful  experiment. 


COLLAPSE, 


The  condition  cfillecl  collapse  is  that  of  total  suspension  of  some  and 
extreme  weakness  of  «»theis  of  the  fraction*  of  the  nerYOQl  ft,  to 

gather  with  great  disturbum-e  of  the  circulation,  from  the  action  o  I  some 
sudden  cause.  This  eause  may  be  mental  emotion,  haemorrhage,  violent 
injury  (and  especially  Injury  of  certain  organs,  such  as  the  abdominal 
viscera,  the  large  joints,  the  testicle,  the  mamma),  Mivcre  pain,  and  CCr- 
tain  poisons, 

The  shock  may  l'*j  so  great  as  to  prove  fatal  at  once.  Short  of  this  the 
state  is  that  of  kk  extreme  collapse,"  which  is  thus  well  described  by  Mr, 
Savory  :'J 

"The  patient  lies  in  a  state  of  nttef  prostration.     There  is  a  striking 
pallor  of  the  whole  surface,  most  marked  from  its  contrast  to  the  natural 
color  of  the  face  ;  the  lips  even  are  quite  pale  and  bloodless.     There  it 
cold,  clammy  moisture  on  the  skin,  and  often  d  is  I  i  net  drops  of  sweat  Dtpoa 
the  brow  and  forehead.     The  countenance  has  a  dull  aspect,  and  appears 
shrunken  and  contracted.    There  is  a  remarkable  languor  in  the  whole 
expression  and  especially  in  the  eye,  which   has  lost   its  natural  loi 
and  is  partially  concealed  by  the  drooping  of  the  tipper  lid.    The  nosl 
are  usually  dilated.     The  temperature  is  Considerably  reduced,  and  if 

ion  be  able  he  will  complain  of  feeling  md  perhaps  shudder. 

Muscular  debility  is  extreme — apparent  at  a  glance  in  the  condition  of 
the  lips  and  hand-  ;  Occasionally  even  to  the  relaxation  of  the  sphimi 
The  pulse  is  general]]  frequent*  sometimes  irregular*  always  very  fee  hie, 
perhaps  quite  imperceptible.  In  this  latter  case,  although  the  ear  may 
detect  I  he  Buttering  action  of  the  heart,  the  pulse  does  not  reach  the 
wrist.  The  respiratory  movements  are  short  and  feeble,  or  panting  and 
gasping,  'wanting  the  relief  of  sighs,*  sometimes  imperceptible;  although 
in  the  majority  of  such  oasee  some  action  of  the  diaphragm  may  he  de- 
tected by  care fnl  observation.  Vertigo,  with  dimness  of  vision,  super- 
venes. As  the  rule,  there  is  not  complete  insensibility,  although  there  is 
much  variability  in  this  respect,  depending  no  doubt  on  the  nature  of  the 
injury  ;  hut  the  person  is  drowsy  and  bewildered,  yet  conscious,  and 
perhaps  rational*  when  roused.  Sometimes  the  intellect  is  singularly  clear 
and  the  senses  perfect  j  the  bearing  occasionally  even  painfully  acute.  In 
the  leas  extreme  eases  there  are  often  nausea  and  vomiting,  with  hiccough. 
The  last  is  very  variable  in  its  occurrence. 

"The  signs  of  syncope  are  those  of  collapse.  Travels  says:  'The 
signs  of  Syncope  and  the  recovery  from  it  present  an  epitome  Of  the  phe- 
nomena of  shock.1  fcSo  far  as  they  extend,  the  symptoms  of  an  ordinary 
fainting  lit  are  analogous  to  those  of  collapse.  k  They  differ  in  decree 
and  duration  more  than  In  kind.'  It  is  true  that  in  syncope  there  is  more 
uniformly  a  suspension  of  the  mental  faculties,  as  well  as  of  the  senses 
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and  voluntary  powers ;  but  this  ma3r  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  causes  which  produce  syncope  act  more  uniformly  on  the  brain." 

From  this  extreme  condition  of  collapse  there  are  all  possible  grada- 
tions, down  to  a  mere  transient  impression  on  the  heart,  pulse,  and  senso- 
rium,  such  as  is  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  ever  received  a  severe  blow 
or  felt  any  great  emotiou. 

Reaction  after  Collapse. — The  immediate  symptoms  of  collapse  are 
followed  by  reaction,  and  in  this  stage  the  surgeon  forms  his  prognosis 
mainly  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  recovery  and  on  the  character  of  the 
pulse  when  reaction  is  established.  Cases  in  which  the  patient  hovers 
long  between  life  and  death,  and  in  which  the  pulse  when  restored  is  weak, 
rapid,  and  excitable  ("  prostration  with  excitement,"  as  Travers  desig- 
nated it),  are  very  unfavorable ;  whilst  those  in  which  the  patient,  after 
transient  collapse,  recovers  his  senses  rapidly,  and  in  which  the  pulse  be- 
comes gradually  more  and  more  firm  and  regular,  will  probably  terminate 
in  recovery. 

The  condition  of  prostration  with  excitement  is  one  which  we  have  only 
too  frequent  occasion  to  see  after  great  railway  injuries  and  other  fright- 
ful lesions  which  do  not  prove  fatal  at  once.  I  cannot  do  better  than 
again  quote  Mr.  Savory's  description  of  its  symptoms  :l 

"  This  state  is  marked  at  first  by  dry  heat  of  the  skin,  a  flushed  face  and 
anxious  expression,  a  rapid  and  bounding  pulse,  which  is  sometimes  even 
sharp  but  always  easily  compressed.  The  respiration  is  hurried  and  im- 
perfect, with  partial  and  irregular  sighs.  The  tongue  is  tremulous;  there 
is  often  urgent  thirst;  vomiting  is  a  frequent  and  sometimes  most  obsti- 
nate symptom  ;  there  are  occasionally  rigors.  The  languor  or  stupor  of 
collapse  is  succeeded  by  restlessness,  jactitation,  tremor,  and  twitchings 
of  the  muscles,  precordial  anxiety,  often  but  not  always  delirium  of 
various  degrees,  from  occasional  incoherence  to  wild  and  fierce  excite- 
ment. This  most  frequently  occurs,  and  is  more  marked  during  the  night. 
There  is  either  an  entire  absence  of  sleep  or  it  is  partial  and  interrupted, 
and  it  is  succeeded  by  no  relief.  As  the  exhaustion  increases  the  skin 
becomes  covered  with  a  cold  and  clammy  sweat,  which  is  very  often  pro- 
fuse. The  face  becomes  pale  and  the  expression  haggard;  the  pulse 
innumerably  rapid,  irregular,  fluttering;  subsultus  comes  on  ;  slight  con- 
vulsions; coma  more  or  less  profound  ;  and  death." 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  collapse  is  naturally  divided  into  two 
parts, — the  avoidance  of  immediate  death  in  the  first  shock,  and  the  treat- 
ment directed  to  carrying  the  patient  through  the  subsequent  reaction. 

The  first  care  of  the  surgeon,  when  called  to  a  case  of  collapse,  is  to  save 
the  patient  from  the  danger  of  instant  death.  For  this  purpose  warmth 
is  one  of  the  most  essential  requisites,  and  especially  applied  to  the  head; 
towels  wrung  out  of  hot  water  should  be  bound  round  the  head,  or  hot 
affusion  sedulously  employed,  together  with  heat  to  the  epigastrium  and 
the  extremities,  while  the  other  means  of  supporting  animation  are  in 
practice.  Galvanism  over  the  precordial  region  is  a  most  efficacious 
measure.  Small  quantities  of  brandy  are  to  be  given  by  the  mouth  if  the 
patient  can  swallow,  and  by  the  rectum  if  he  cannot,  and  ammonia  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  nostrils.  If  the  heart  is  acting,  but  the  patient  seems 
otherwise  dead,  transfusion  is  clearly  indicated.  The  efforts  at  revival 
should  not  be  hastily  given  up ;  recovery  after  long  seeming  death  is  not 
by  any  means  rare. 

Operations  in  Collapse — Anaesthetics. — Many  of  the  patients  whom  we 
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see  in  the  hospital  practice  of  large  cities  are  collapsed  from  grievous  inju- 
ries which  must  call  ultimately  for  severe  operations  iff  the  patient  is  to 
haw  any  prospect  of  life.  In  such  oases  the  question  first  occurs  whether 
to  operate  at  once,  or  to  postpone  the  operation  till  the  patient  has  some- 
what rallied,  and  with  this  is  c leoted  the  question  whether Axueatbe 

are  desirable.  1  have  seen  operation!  performed  in  conditions  of  extreme 
collapse,  without  any  manifestation  of  pain  on  the  |  any 

apparent  increase  of  the  shoek  ;  but  when  the  operation  is  a  severe  i 
such  as  a  large  amputation,  it   is  better,  I   think,  fed  give  an  fttifBfttln 
aorta  anieetheeia  aoder  ihesc  circumstances  attended  with  danger.    1 
have  often  seen  the  pnlse  improve  as  the  patient  came  under  the  Influ 
of  the  anaesthetic.     Ether  is,  I  think,  preferable  to  chloroform   in  I 
i  I  it  is  well,  if  the  patient  can  swallow,  to  give  him  a  little  ah 
first.1    Such  operations  are  rarely  attended  with  any  danger  from  luenior- 
rbage,  and  I   think  are  best  performed  as  soon  as  the  surgeon   believes 
that  the  patient  can  live  through  litem. 

tUmerU  of  Bfcootfdtt*— When  the  danger  of  instant  death  Lb 

jmtienl  ha.-s  still  to  lie  kept  alive,  a  most  dilfieult  task  in  many  of  the  IS 
formidable  eases.  "Stimulants  alone/'  as  Mr.  Savory  says,  umaj 
recall i red  in  the  first  emergency,  but  they  soon  prove  useless  if  unaccom- 
panied by  nourishment,"  and  in  these  oflses  (Ik-  patient's  power  of  taking 
ami  of  ass initiating  food  is  too  often  suspended;  and  We  often  see  in 
oases  which  survive  that  the  first  effect  of  recovery  is  that  the  stomach 
reject*  the  lluid  which  baa  been  ponrcd  into  it.  and  which  it  is  unable  to 
digest,  showing  that  the  supply  has  been  excessive,  and  there!  nue 

extent,  injudicious;  yet  the  patient  lias  been  in  so  alarming  a  condition 
that  the  surgeon  lias  believed  that  wit hon t  stimulants  and  support  lie 
must  die.  On  this  subject  T ravers  speaks  as  follows:  "  [f  we  D< 
supply  stimnlus  when  called  for  the  spai  U  of  life  goes  out.  The  signs  of 
its  i m beat  ion  must  therefore  be  vigilantly  observed.  We  are  maintain- 
ing action  upon  inadequate  power,  in  the  hope  that  the  natural  r« 
may  eome  to  our  relief,  and  that  we  may  gradually  diminish  stimnlus  and 
increase  nutriment,  which  is  our  only  method  of  raising  power  to  a  balance 
with  action.  The  ivspnndenee  «»1  the  Circulating  tones  to  an  increased 
supply  of  stimulus   mi  as  a   caution   against  over-supply.      Since 

power  is  deficient,  we  must  carefully  husband  0111  only  resource,  and  not 
Waste  it  in  inordinate  action.  When  the  sign*  of  reaction  are  manifested, 
Its  eaceaa  Is  mash  to  be  apprehended  if  sneh  read  ion  has  been  obtained 
by  ovei-stimnlalioi*.  Excessive  reaction  so  induced  is  'prostration  with 
excitement7  in  its  most  perilous  form.  When  such  a  state  is  the  original 
form  of  the  malady  it  is  probably  less  dangerous,  because  in  this  case  the 
inequality  between  power  and  action  is  Las*. 

The  practical  rule  to  be  deduced  from  these  considerations  is,  that 
whilst  death  from  collapse  is  imminent,  the  circulation  must  be  main- 
tained by  artificial  heat,  galvanism,  and  by  the  administration  ofalcol 
but  that  the  supply  of  the  latter  should  be  carefully  graduated  by  the 
stale  of  the  pulse ;  that  it  should  be  given  in  small  quantities  a*  frequently 
ems  necessary  ;  and  that  as  soon  as  the  patient  can  bear  it  small  and 
frequently  repeated  doses  of  concentrated  Quid  nutriment  should  be  given 
by  the  mouth,  being  preceded  by  similar  nourishment  given  per  rectum 


1   Mr.  R.  Ellis  devised  an  Appimitu*  f^r  administering  the  rspof  of  alcohol,  ether, 
and  chloroform  lueesudTsty,  lir^t  pure  urul  then  mixed.    I  used  tins  method  in  i 
of  doable  im  potation  at  the  shoulder  and  near  the  bfp  fof  sever*  railway  injury,  and 
the  patient's  pulse  whs  certainly  better  afhr  than  befors  tie-  operation, 
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in  such  quantity  as  will  not  provoke  an  action  of  the  bowel,  and  that  the 
supply  of  alcohol  should  be  gradually  withdrawn  as  early  as  is  found  to 
be  possible. 

When  the  stage  of  reaction  is  established,  if  the  patient  passes  into  a 
condition  of  ordinary  traumatic  fever,  all  will  probably  go  well.  But  when 
the  stage  of  "prostration  with  excitement "  is  strikingly  manifested — i.  e., 
when  the  weakness  of  the  pulse  is  as  striking  as  its  rapidity,  when  the 
temperature  does  not  rise  in  correspondence  to  the  rise  in  the  pulse-rate, 
when  the  stomach  rejects  all  or  most  that  is  put  into  it,  and  the  patient 
is  sleepless,  restless,  and  more  or  less  delirious — then,  as  Mr.  Savory 
says,  "  the  indications  of  treatment  are  clear  and  simple  enough,  but  un- 
happily most  difficult  to  fulfil ;  to  support  and  increase  power,  and  to 
moderate  and  reduce  action.'7  The  patient  will  not  survive  if  worn  out 
by  restlessness,  which  must  therefore  be  combated  by  morphia  injected 
subcutaneously,  or  by  chloral  or  opium  in  full  doses,  if  the  stomach  will 
bear  it.  Mr.  Savory  speaks  highly  of  the  virtues  of  henbane  in  such  cases 
in  combination  with  opium,  if  the  latter  drug  can  be  tolerated.  The 
warmth  of  the  body  and  extremities  must  of  course  be  sedulously  main- 
tained, and  the  most  diligent  nursing  must  be  procured,  so  that  the  pa- 
tient may  not  be  exhausted  by  any  unfulfilled  craving  or  by  any  unneces- 
sary exertion.  The  irritability  of  the  stomach  must  be  lessened  by  the 
application  of  mustard  poultices,  by  sucking  small  morsels  of  ice  con- 
stantly, and  by  the  administration  of  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  three  or 
four  minims  in  a  small  quantity  of  some  vehicle,  or  creasote  ngij  in  pil. 
every  three  hours.  At  the  same  time  both  food  and  stimulants  must  be 
supplied,  and  must  be  assimilated  if  the  patient  is  to  be  kept  alive;  and 
there  lies  the  difficulty,  which  must  be  met  by  giving  the  food  in  the  most 
grateful  and  most  nourishing  form,  in  small  quantities  very  often  repeated, 
and  the  stimulant  (which  ought  not  to  be  more  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary) in  varied  kinds,  according  to  the  patient's  tastes  and  habits,  and 
with  similar  precautions  as  to  quantity  and  repetition. 


CHAPTER    V. 

BURKS   AND  SCALDS. 

Burns  and  scalds  are  the  most  commonly  fatal  of  all  injuries,  especially 
in  cold  climates,  and  among  the  poor,  whose  children  are  frequently  left 
for  long  periods  in  the  neighborhood  of  fires  and  kettles  with  no  proper 
attendance.  Scalds  are,  as  a  rule,  less  fatal  than  burns,  since  the  hot 
liquid  is  soon  shaken  off  the  body,  and  itself  soon  cools ;  but  there  are 
accidents  somewhat  resembling  scalds,  produced  by  the  contact  of  molten 
metal,  which  are  even  more  fatal  than  an  ordinary  burn,  because  the 
molten  mass  adheres  to  the  charred  parts  and  retains  its  heat  for  a  long 
period. 
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Dupuytren1*  Cl&wifieation, — The  fatality  of  burns  varies  aceoi 
their  extent,  their  depth,  the  par!  burnt,  and  the  age  o&  the 
aides  a  number  of  other  miscellaneous  circumstances.    The  i  tion 

of  burns  according  to  their  depth,  whi<  -h  is  usually  followed,  is  that  pro- 
posed long  ago  by  Dupnytren,  and  it  is  no  doubt  a  verj 
tical  one,  though  it  only  indicates  the  depth  of*  the  burn  at  ii- 
part;  ami  it  must  be  recollected  that  a  large  superficial  burn 
more  dangerous  than  a  small  deep  one,  particularly  if  the  latt> 
on  an  unimportant  part.    But  deep  bums  must  be  followed  by  cicatrical 
and  deformity,  which  is  not  the  case  where  the  whole  of  the  thickness  of 

the  skin  is  not  destroyed, 

The  fir  si  degree  Of  burns  is  a  mere  scorch,  where  only  superficial  red- 
is  produced  but  the  epidermis  rs  not  1  from  the  true  skin. 
The  scorched  epidermis  will  desquamate  afterwards,  but  beyond  a  little 
temporary  discoloration  no  trace  of  the  injury  will  remain. 

In  the  second  degree  the  epidermis  is  raised  up  from  the  cutis  in 
tens  or  bullae,  which  are  produced  hj   the  effusion  of  serum  from  the 
resaela  of  the  papillae*  showing  thai  the  coti*  itself  is  scorched.     If  the 
epidermis  ged  off  accidentally,  as  happens  often  in   removing  the 

clothes,  this  scorched  pari  of  the  skin  will  inflame, and  an  an  will 

result* 

In  the  third  degree  the  cutis  is  not  only  scorched  but  is  disorganized 
by  the  burn,  though  not  in  its  whole  thickness.      A  part  of  the  skin     \i/.. 

the  papilla!  and  ■  portion  of  the  thickness  of  the  oorium)  is  charred  and 

dead,  and  this  par!  must  separate  as  a  slough,  exposing  a  granulating 
surface  of  CUtlfl  below,  which  heals  by  cicatrization,  but  without  tiny  con- 
traction, since  the  uninjured  part  of  the  skin  maintains  the  shape  of  the 
parts. 
In  ifih  degree  the  whole  skin  is  burnt,  and  the  suboutane* 

tissue,  of  course,  shares  In  some  extent  in  the  destruction  ;  consequently, 
the  cicatrization  which  follows  on  the  separation  of  the  eschar  n 
involve  a  very  strong  tendency  to  contraction,  as  the  elastic  cellular  tii 
is  replaced  by  the  inelastic  contractile  scar. 

In  the  fifth  degree  the  destruction  extends  below  the   fascia,  and  the 
muscles  and  other  subjacent  parts  are  burnt  to  a  variable  depth. 

In  the  sixth  degree  the  whole  of  the  limb  is  charred   and  consume 
down  to  the  bone. 

Thus   the  first  degree  of  burn  involves   no  h  y  deformity  ;    the 

second  and  third  only  a  scar,  which  remains  during  life,  but  without  any 
change  in  the  shape  of  the  parts;  while  the  deeper  burns  are  aCCOmpai 

by  a  tendency  to  contraction  and  deformity  winch  can  only  be  averted 
by  \rw  greed  care  in  applying  extension  ami  counter-extension  while  the 
surface  ia  healing,  and  asthis  is  frequently  impossible  (since  the  part  where 

Counter-extension  should  he  applied  may  itself  be  burnt),  deformity  often 
ensues,  and  that  to  a  very  lament  able  degree. 

8ymptoma  and  Stages. —  Burns  are  attended  with  great  pain  ;  and  when 

they  are  more  than  mere  local  injuries  they  are  followed  by  prostration 
or  total  collapse,  the  temperature  falls,  the  pulse  becomes  small  or  imper- 
ceptible, the  tongue  and  mouth  are  dry;  the  patient  is  delirious,  and  rigors 
take  place  in  t  he  severer  cases.  This  is  the  Ural  Bl  age,  or  that  of  Colla 
prostration,  or  congestion  ;  and  in  this  stage  many  cases  prove  fatal,  par- 
ticularly in  early  childhood,  death  being  sometimes  preceded  by  convul- 
sions* No  post  mortem  appearances  will  be  round  except  congestion  of 
various  viscera,  partieularly  the  brain — the  result  apparently  of  revui 
of  the  blood  from  the  surface. 
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Tbe  next  stage  is  that  of  reaction,  or  of  inflammation.  It  may  be  said 
(very  roughly)  to  follow  the  first  after  an  interval  of  about  two  days. 
The  burnt  surface  begins  to  suppurate,  usually  with  a  very  offensive  odor, 
the  pulse  rises  in  force  and  frequency,  and  there  may  be  some  amount  of 
general  fever.  The  various  internal  inflammations  which  may  be  set  up 
by  the  proximity  of  the  burn  to  the  great  cavities  of  the  body  now  begin 
to  declare  themselves,  pleurisy  and  peritonitis  being  the  most  frequent. 
The  signs  of  such  internal  inflammation  are  usually  obscure  at  first,  es- 
pecially as  physical  examination  is  generally  impossible.  Disturbances 
of  the  digestive  system,  such  as  constipation,  followed  by  diarrhoea  or 
obstinate  vomiting,  are  common  in  this  stage  of  burns.  These  symptoms 
maybe  caused  by  incipient  peritonitis,  or,  as  it  seems,  by  the  foulness  of 
the  discharge.  As  the  sloughs  separate  haemorrhage  may  take  place,  but 
it  is  very  rare.  In  fatal  cases  various  inflammatory  appearances  are  found, 
chiefly  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera,  for  the  brain  is  rarely  in- 
flamed in  burns  even  of  the  scalp.  Amongst  these  must  be  noted  the 
inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines 
which  sometimes  takes  place.  It  is  usually  limited  to  the  duodenum, 
though  the  stomach,  or  the  rest  of  the  small  intestine  may  be  also  affected, 
or  may  even  be  ulcerated  in  cases  in  which  the  duodenum  is  intact.  The 
subject  of  ulceration  of  the  duodenum  will  be  resumed  with  the  third  pe- 
riod, in  which  it  is  perhaps  most  common. 

The  third  period,  that  of  suppuration  and  exhaustion,  is  held  to  com- 
mence about  a  fortnight  after  the  accident,  or  else  is  said  to  begin  after 
the  sloughs  have  separated.  The  acute  symptoms  which  may  have  fol- 
lowed the  injury  will  have  subsided,  but  chronic  inflammation  is  not  by 
any  means  uncommon,  and  is  often  the  chief  cause  of  death.  The  pa- 
tient becomes  gradually  weaker  and  weaker,  and  in  this  stage  he  often 
succumbs,  perhaps,  after  exhausting  diarrhoea,  which  is  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  blood  in  the  motions.  Post-mortem  examination  may  show  no 
definite  visceral  lesion,  or  low  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  pleura,  perito- 
neum, or  intestines  may  have  been  present.  The  duodenum  may  be 
found  ulcerated ;  and  in  this,  as  in  every  other  injury,  pyaemia  or  erysip- 
elas may  be  the  direct  cause  of  death ;  but  neither  is  relatively  common 
in  burns.     Tetanus,  again,  sometimes  follows  the  irritation  of  a  burn. 

Tlie  ulceration  of  the  duodenum  is  a  singular  and  hitherto  unexplained 
sequela  of  burns.1  As  stated  above,  the  ulcerative  action  is  not  absolutely 
limited  to  the  duodenum,  but  the  instances  of  its  occurrence  in  other 
parts  of  the  iutestine  are  purely  exceptional.  It  is  not  necessarily  fatal, 
for  cicatrized  ulcers  have  been  found  in  the  duodenum  where  death  has 
occurred  from  other  causes.2  It  occurs  at  different  periods  after  the  burn, 
the  earliest  hitherto  recorded  being  four  days ;  but  it  is  rarely  so  early, 
and  is  more  common  after  than  before  the  first  fortnight.  It  occurs  after 
burns  of  the  extremities  as  well  as  those  of  the  chest  and  abdomen.  It 
is  found  in  a  tolerably  large  proportion  of  fatal  cases  (in  125  post-mortem 
examinations  16  presented  this  lesion),  and  may  very  possibly  be  present 


1  The  explanation  given  that  the  destruction  of  the  sweat-glands  of  the  skin  throws 
a  strain  on  Briinner's  glands,  which  are  then  charged  with  the  office  of  separating 
watery  elements  from  the  blood,  seems  to  me  more  ingenious  than  probable.  The 
traces  of  irritation  are  not  confined  to  Briinner's  glands,  for  the  solitary  glands  of 
the  rest  of  the  intestines  are  sometimes  found  enlarged  ;  and  there  is  no  proof  that 
either  Briinner's  or  the  other  glands  are  capable  of  any  such  vicarious  office  as  is  here 
assigned  to  them,  nor  is  the  transition  from  such  unnatural  activity  to  inflammation 
and  perforating  ulceration  at  all  obvious. 

*  Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  ii,  p.  28. 
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in  many  of  those  which  recover.     The  lesion  is  not  known  to  be  act 
ponied  by  wiy  definite  svmptoms  in   its  early  stage.     Pain  on  pres- 
near  the  pit  of  the   stomach,  and  diarrhcea,  with  blood  in   the  motions, 
naturally  arouse  a  suspicion  of  this  nleerat  ion,  and  vomiting  is  not  un- 
likely to  in'  an  accompaniment  of  it;  but.  there  are  many  other  ways  in 
which  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  stomach,  vomiting  and  diarrhea,  may 

occur  in  burns,  and  even  some  blood  may 
be  passed  in  the  motions  without  any 
breach  of  surface;  obstinate  diarrfe 
however,  and  copious  loss  of  blood  would 
point  strongly  to  ulceration.  When  the 
legion  proves  total  it  Is  either  by  haemor- 
rhage or  by  perforation  through  I 
of  the  bowel  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
The.  accompanying  illustration   shows  a 

large    artery,   the    pancreatic*,  d \<  n 

superior,  laid  open  by  an  ulcer  of  this  kind; 
:md  our  museums  contain  plenty  of  speci- 
mens of  perforation.  The  ulcer  is  gener- 
ally single,  cleanly  punched  out  Of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  situated  close  to 
the  pylorus. 

1    have  purposely  abstained  li> 
any  reference  to  s  wvy  common  ohm 

death  in  burns  and  scalds  --via.,  the  injury 

UlccratiQDof  the  duodeoiira  In  a  burn,    which    is    so    often    done    lo    the  larvn\ 

1.^^  toWtog  the  Mann.  <„■  th«  bot  HoUlJUhink- 


nnlfs  artery,    a.  The  pylorus,    b,  Tli*'  nl- 
t>'T  mm   -in    Jn.tfl.-miw,  close  below  the 


ing  it  better  to  treat  the  subject  along  with 
the  other  injuries  of  the  air-[  (see 

pyto™.   ff,AMite£MH4fbi«ttgfctto    lLe    c|)npter    on    Injuries   of   the 

Briery  and  vein,  which  are  aeirti  lu>  opi-n     ,  .-        '     .  ,       _    .  *"  ...       ,         ,  , 

frwly-rith*  i.lor.-FromSj^.uf  Surg.,    <n|t  the  subject  is   one  ninth  should  never 
roLH,  be  absent  from  the  surgeon 'a  mind.     The 

mouth  and  pharynx  should  be  closely  in- 
spected, if  it  can  be  done  without  difficulty,  in  every  case  where  the  burn 
or  scald  is  at  all  near  the  lips.  If  this  cannot  be  managed  without  too 
much  disturbance  to  the  patient,  a  good  idea  of  the  immunity  or  other- 
wise of  the  interior  of  the  mouth  will  be  obtained  by  watching  the  patient 
swallowing  and  breathing)  and  every  precaution  should  he  taken  t<>  i 
help  promptly  at  hand  in  any  ease  which  may  be  likely  to  require  trache- 
otomy. If  the  mouth  be  much  burnt  it  nay  be  right  to  feed  the  patient 
through  the  nose,  and  to  eke  out  the  support  and  stimulants  which  can 
be  given  through  the  pharynx  by  nutrient  injection  into  the  rectum. 

ItOOal  Treatment — Tbe  treatment  of  burns  is  directed — I,  To  the  im- 
mediate lesion  ;  and,  42,  to  its  after  consequences.  At  the  tine  of  the 
accident  the  main  indications  are  to  exclude  the  air  from  the  burnt 
face,  to  allay  pain  by  opiates,  and  to  give  stimulants  in  such  41  uin titles 
as  may  be  necessary.  The  applications  which  are  in  use  for  burns  are 
too  numerous  to  mention,  and  the  choice  of  one  or  other  of  them  will 
depend  in  i  great  measure  on  the  depth  of  the  burn.  A  mere  superficial 
scorch  is  best  treated  by  some  warm  lotion  applied  on  a  thick  rag  and 
kept  constantly  moist.  Goulard  water  with  a  little  laudanum  is  perhaps 
as  grateful  as  anything.  Painting  the  surface  wiih  ink  soon  relieves  the 
I >ain  of  a  small  superficial  burn,  or  covering  it  with  whitewash  or  some 
other  similar  substance  which  will  crust  over  it  and  completely  exclude 
the  air  from  it.     Common  flour  thickly  dredged  on  the  part  is  a  very  good 
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and  handy  application.  But  such  crusts  should  not  be  applied  over  burnt 
surfaces  of  the  second  degree,  since  their  removal  would  soon  become 
necessary,  and  this  would  drag  off  the  epidermis.  The  bulke  should  be 
pricked,  the  epidermis  gently  smoothed  down,  and  some  simple  ointment 
put  next  the  skin,  or  some  oily  substance  which  will  not  stick  when  it  is 
necessary  to  change  it.  A  very  favorite  application  to  these  burns  and 
to  others  of  greater  depth  is  the  Carron  oil,  made  by  mixing  lime-water 
and  linseed  oil  in  equal  parts,  and  deriving  its  name  from  its  having  come 
into  extensive  use  at  the  great  Carron  Foundry  in  the  numerous  burns 
occurring  there.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  a  very  good  application  to  those  in 
which  the  surface  of  the  skin  is  quite  destroyed.  But  for  the  first  days 
I  doubt  whether  anything  is  better  than  simply  swathing  the  part  in  thick 
layers  of  cotton-wool,  which  is  prevented  from  sticking  to  the  burnt  sur- 
face by  some  simple  ointment  (Cerat.  Calaminae  is  generally  used)  spread 
on  thin  soft  linen  or  Cambric,  and  covering  the  whole  burnt  surface. 
When  after  a  few  days  the  discharge  becomes  foul,  this  dressing  should 
be  changed  for  some  deodorizing  or  antiseptic  oily  application,  or  the 
latter  may  be  used  from  the  first ;  but  all  the  antiseptics  I  have  yet  seen 
used  have  been  stimulating,  and  for  the  first  few  days  it  is  desirable,  I 
think,  to  avoid  any  local  stimulation.  The  carbolized  oil  answers  every 
indication  better  than  any  other  substance  which  I  know  of,  but  it  should 
not  be  used  too  strong ;  for  it  may  both  prove  too  stimulating,  and  thus 
increase  the  discharge,  and  it  may  be  absorbed,  producing  a  black  con- 
dition of  the  urine1  and  other  symptoms  of  incipient  poisoning.  It  is 
well,  then,  to  begin  with  a  very  weak  solution  (about  1  to  12),  and  if  this 
does  not  correct  the  fetor  its  strength  may  be  gradually  increased,  or  a 
stronger  solution  of  carbolic  acid  may  be  placed  over  the  dressings.  If 
carbolic  acid  is  not  tolerated,  some  preparation  of  benzoin,  or  Condy's 
solution,  or  the  Lot.  Sodae  Chlorinate  may  be  applied  either  directly  to 
the  burnt  surface  or  over  the  dressings.  As  the  sloughs  separate  they 
should  be  removed  at  once,  and  any  part  of  the  slough  which  is  hanging 
loose  should  be  cut  away,  so  that  fetor  may  be  diminished  as  soon  and 
as  much  as  possible.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  the  foul  air  which  fills  the  sick-room 
that  many  surgeons  with  much  reason  attribute  a  great  share  in  produc- 
ing the  mortality  of  the  latter  stage  of  burns.  It  keeps  the  patient  in  a 
low  condition,  destroys  his  appetite,  and  very  probably  keeps  up  or  pro- 
duces diarrhoea.  And  in  hospitals  it  often  poisons  the  whole  air,  not  only 
of  the  ward  itself,  but  of  all  parts  of  the  house  which  communicate  with 
it.  Hence  the  importance  of  remedying  it  in  all  possible  ways.  So  long 
as  there  are  offensive  burns  in  a  sick  chamber  or  hospital  ward  the  atmos- 
phere may  be  partially  sweetened  by  carbolic  acid,  by  burning  cascarilla 
bark  or  by  exposing  chips  of  iodine,  by  diffusing  Condy's  solution  or 
other  deodorizing  fluids  in  the  pulverized  condition  about  the  room,  but 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  some  raephitic  gases  will  still  remain  uncor- 
rected. After  all  sloughs  have  come  away  the  patient  has  still  to  undergo 
all  the  troubles  incident  to  a  long  cicatrization,  and  often  the  filling  up 
of  a  deep  cavity.  The  greatest  care  should  now  be  bestowed  to  keep  the 
parts  in  such  a  position  as  to  obviate  contraction  if  possible ;  and  the 
recent  happy  invention  of  skin-grafting  has  provided  us  with  a  means  of 
hastening  the  process  of  healing  when  tardy,  and  of  providing  the  ma- 
terials of  a  scar  when  the  surface  is  too  extensive  to  fill  up  naturally, 
which  is  of  the  greatest  utility  in  burns  (see  the  section  on  Skin-grafting). 
General  Treatment. — At  the  time  of  the  accident  opium  should  be  lib- 

1  See  St.  George's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  vi,  p.  98. 
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e rally  given  to  adults,  and  even  in  the  easeof  children  it  is  usuallj 
sary,  though  more  caution  should  be  used  ;  or  it  may  be  thought  desirable 
to  administer  chloroform  for  the  removal  of  the  dolhea  and  the  Bust  dn 
ing,  and  to  keep  up  partial  insensibility  by  injecting  morphia  suheutaue- 
ously  before  the  patient  lias  quite  recovered  from  the  anaesthesia.     Stim- 
ulanls  must  also  be  given  if  there  is  much  collapse,  but  they  should  not 
be  poured  down  Indiscriminately,  for  the  administration  of  an  e\i  et 
ijiKiiji.ity  of  alcohol  is  always  followed  by  reaction  and  renewed  pro 
fcfon  ;   the  pulse  nmst  be  carefully  watched,  and  only  so  much  brand 
wine  given  as  is  required  to  keep  It  at  a  moderate  rate  and  strength.     If 
the   patient  can   take   food    in   good   quantity  this  is   a   better   source  of 

•nth  and  power,  ami  the  poire*  of  assimilating  food  afford*  a  gi 
augury  of  recovery.  If  the  patient  be  a  child  convulsions  are  to  be 
dreaded,  and  arc  ■  frequent  cause  of  death.  They  appear  to  depend  on. 
or  to  be  connected  with,  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  are  therefore  be 
treated  by  warmth  to  the  surface  than  by  any  other  plan.  The  warm  hath 
being  here  inadmissible,  warm  aSnaton  to  the  head,  or  cloths  wrung  out 
of  hot  water,  should  be  tried.  Diarrhoea  must  be  treated  by  opium  or  by 
r-alotnel  and   opium,  or  by  starch   and    laudanum   enema,  the   air    b< 

changed  aa  often  as  possible,  if  foul.   Vomiting  is  to  he  controlled  if  pos- 
by  prosaic  acid  or  by  creasota.    It  is,  h 4  the  last  impor> 

lance  in  severe  eases  of  burn  not  to  exhaust  the  patient's  strength  need- 
lessly by  too  frequent  changes  of  dressing,  and  this  is  still  more  imi 
tant  in  childhood,  when  terror  and  screaming  add  to  the  exhaustion  which 
is  necessarily  caused  by  the  pain  and  the  change  of  posture,  besides  prob- 
ably causing  some  bleeding  from  the  granulations.  So  that  burns  ought 
never  to  be  dressed  too  frequently  f  and  lh.  n  has  often  great  dif- 

ficulty In  steering  his  way  between  these  contrary  indications,  since  if  he 
puts  off  the  renewal  of  the  dressing  too  long  the  foulness  of  the  atmos- 
phere becomes  a  source  of  danger, 

AmpufaHon  in  Burnt. —  Finally,  it  may  become  a  question  in  some 
cases  whether  amputation  is  desirable.  This  question  occurs  commonly 
only  in  the  case  of  .single  fingers  or  toes,  of  of  parts  of  the  foot.  It  is 
but  rarely  that  ar»\  filing  is  gained  by  amputation,  for  the  parts  around 
the  burn  for  some  distance  are  sure  to  be  more  or  less  injured  and  pi 
to  Inflammation, SO  that  the  surgeon  could  not  get  materials  for  a  healthy 
stump  without  going  too  high  above  the  seat  of  Injury;  and  burnt 
severe  as  to  disintegrate  a  large  portion  of  a  limb  are  also  attended  with 
an  amount  of  prostration  whirl]  forbids  amputation,  at  least  at  the  time. 
After  the  patient  has  rallied  the  surgeon  may  think  it  better  to  relieve 
him  Of  a  member  which  can  only  be  a  useless  incumbrance,  but  such  cases 
must  be  conducted  on  the  same  general  principles  as  those  which  are  ap- 
pl  ic  ab  1  e  tO  s  e  CO  n  d  a  ry  a  m  p  n  ta t  i  0 1 1  ft » r  < » t  h  e  r  k  i  n  d  s  o  f  i  n j  1 1  ry . 

Pfakt&G  Operation*. — When  recovery  has  been  completed  and  the  sur- 
face has  cicatrized,  great  deformity  is  often  left,  requiring  plastic  Opera- 
tion, Of  gradual  extension,  or  some  other  proceeding  by  which  the  parrs 
may  he  restored  to  their  normal  appearance  and  function  as  far  as  ma 
possible.  Hut  I  think  it  better  to  reserve  this  topic  for  discussion,  under 
the  head  of  Plastic  Surgery,  in  a  future  chapter. 


LIGHTNING-STROKE. 


A  stroke  of  lightning  produces  injuries  which  are  the  combined  effect 
of  electric  shock,  mechanical  concussion,  and  burn.     The  symptoms  vary 
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from  instant  death  to  a  very  trivial  amount  of  shock.  The  effects  are 
very  various.  The  surface  of  the  body  may  be  burnt  more  or  less  severely ; 
it  may,  as  is  said,  be  marked  by  arborescent  lines,  which  are  believed  to 
be  in  a  sort  of  way  photographed  from  neighboring  trees  or  other  objects  ; 
the  hairs  may  be  removed  or  may  fall  out  soon  afterwards ;  the  special 
senses,  especially  that  of  sight,  may  be  more  or  less  impaired  or  even 
totally  destroyed ;  the  other  functions  of  the  brain  may  be  variously  af* 
fected,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  total  paralysis ;  and  other  less  definite 
and  less  certain  effects  have  been  described. 

In  cases  of  sudden  death  from  lightning  it  appears  that  the  muscles 
are  usually  made  rigid  at  once,  though  this  rigor  is  sometimes  so  transient 
that  some  writers,  notably  John  Hunter,  teach  that  there  is  no  rigor  mor- 
tis in  such  cases;  but  the  amount  and  duration  of  rigor  vary.  In  some 
cases  there  is  excessive  and  long-continued  stiffness,  the  blood  is  often 
nncoagulated,  and  the  heart  flaccid  and  empty. 

The  indications  for  surgical  treatment  in  cases  of  apparent  death  from 
lightning  arc  thus  given  by  Brodie:1  "Expose  the  body  to  a  moderate 
warmth,  so  as  to  prevent  the  loss  of  animal  heat,  to  which  it  is  alwajTs 
liable  when  the  functions  of  the  brain  are  suspended  or  impaired ;  and 
inflate  the  lungs,  so  as  to  imitate  the  natural  respiration  as  nearly  as 
possible." 

The  minor  injuries  must  be  treated  on  general  principles.  Galvanism 
appears  the  most  appropriate  remedy  for  any  partial  loss  of  cerebral 
power,  and  should  be  used  in  a  mild  form  for  a  very  long  time,  combined 
with  small  doses  of  strychnia  and  other  tonics.  It  has  often  been  noticed 
that  success  has  attended  this  treatment,  when  long  persevered  in,  even 
in  cases  where  the  special  senses  had  at  first  been  very  seriously  impaired. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

GENERAL  PATHOLOGY   OP  FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS, 
INCLUDING  THE  PROCESS  OF  UNION  IN  HARD  PARTS. 

FRACTURES. 

A  fracture  is  defined  as  being  a  sudden  and  violent  solution  of  con- 
tinuity in  a  bone.  The  force  which  produces  it  (its  immediate  cause)  is 
generally  external,  though  in  some  cases  muscular  action  causes  fracture. 
Occasionally  disease  of  the  bones  acts  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  fracture, 
such  diseases  being  rickets,  senile  atrophy,  cancer,  mollities  ossium, 
necrosis,  strumous  or  syphilitic  inflammation. 

Classification. — Fractures  are  always  divided  bjr  English  authors  into 
simple^  which  do  not  communicate  with  the  external  air;  and  compound, 

1  Works,  edited  by  Charles  Hawkins,  vol.  i,  p.  442. 
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which  arc  exposed  to  the  air  through  a  wound  in  the  soft  parts ;  and  the 
disl  tnetion   is  in   important  one*  since,  as  a  rule,  the  two  kinds  of  frac- 
tures involve  a  very  different  amount  of  danger,  and   unite  in  a  \ 
different  manner. 

Fractures  are  also  divided,,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sepal 
iuto  siiiir|«*.  multiple,  incomplete,  and   complicated,  and  these  are  ajj 
subdivided, 

Tra  nsveroc,  <  )b  I  iq  m\  and  Dentofad  Fm  <  ■/  u  n  • . — T  h  1 1  - 

may  be  fr<ttisrtr*t\  ohlnjiti',  or  tlrnhrhii.      It    may  be  true.  1  by 

Malgaigue,  thai  the  fractures  of  long  hones  are  never  truly  tn 

yet  the  distinction  U  very  important  io  practiee  between  a  fracture  which 

in  us  in   a  tolerably  transverse  direction   and  our  which  is  perceptibly 

oblique,  since  the  latter  is  so  much  more  liable  to  displacement   than  the 

former,     The  terms  explain  themselves,  hill   good  BWDpiefl  of  « M  i 

0,f  fracture  will  be  found  in  some  of  the  illustrations  in  the  sequel.    Trans- 

rerse  fracture  is  best  illustrated  by  the  common  fracture  of  the  patell: 

(q.  v.).     A  good  specimen  of  oblique  fraet  ure  is  figured  in  the  section  on 

fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  lemur,  and  of  dentated  fracture  on  p.  147. 

To  these  classes  of  single  fractures  separations  of  the  epiphyses  should 
he  added  ;  they  will  be  further  treated  of  below. 


Incomplete  or  " green-atick  "  fracture  of  The  clavicle,  from  a  preparation  (Ser*  i.  No. "<$)  in  the  Museum 
I  taOfft^i  Hospital  (Syst.  of  fellfe,  2d  ed.t  vol,  U,  p 

Splintered  and  Comminuted  Froc&ure*. — Multiple  fractures  are  th 
in  which  the  same  hone  is  broken  in  two  or  more  different  parts  of  tin 
limb,  or  in  which  there  are  fractures  of  two  or  more  different  hones;  or 
in  which,  along  with  a  complete  fraehire,  a  splinter  has  been  separ 
from  the  rest  of  the  bone  ("splintered  fracture"),  or  in  which  there  are 
era]  lines  of  fracture  comminuting  the  bone,  £,&,  separating  one  or 
several  large  portions  from  it  ("comminuted  fracture"), 

Incomplete  frnrdtn**  are  either  simple    f  wry  common   in   I 

flat  bones,  such  as  the  skull,  and  seen,  though  rarely,  in  the  bones  oftl 
limbs;  or  bending  of  the  bone,  which  is  usually  the  result  of  g* 
t'r<ifhtn\  /.  c,  of  fracture  oft  portion  of  the  fibres  of  the  bone,  while  the 
remainder  are   unbroken   '  Ki£.  2-N),  such  as  oeenrs  when  a  so  gh   is 

bent;1  or  perforations,  though  those  are  better  described  as  wound! 
bone,  or  sp&nfert'ngf,  when  a  small  piece  only  is  detached  from  the  h 

ontinuity  as  a  whole  being  on  interrupted,     The  hone  itself  □ 
entirely  fractured,  but  the  periosteum  may  remain  untorn,  and  this  seems 
more  common  in  fractures  of  the  ribs  than  in  any  other  bone. 

Complicated  fractures  are  those  in  which  a  joint  or  some  neighboring 


1  Bending  is  believed  sometimes  to  ueeur  in  the  skulls  of  infants  without  the  nip 
tare  of  any  of  the  bony  fibres. 
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cavity  is   in jn rod  (as  the  pleura  in  fractured  ribs)  or  where  their 
of  some  lari:  .  or  a  wound  not  exp- 

ing  the  fracture. 

the   epiphyses  are  injuries 

which  it  is  frequently  difficult,  sometimes  im- 

ilble,  to  -ii  from  fracture :  i r ^  fact, 

pure  separation  of  the  epiphysis  occur*  w n y 

rarely,  for   in  the  injuries  which   are   so  de- 
iinTniuat*  rl    |  inre    usually   involves  the 

irell  us  the  epiphysial 
cartilage.1    In  s  pure  reparation  oftbeepiphy* 

sis  (i.«.s  where  the  line  of  the  fracture   runs 
through    the    cartilage    only,   and    does    not 
Irenes  on  the  bony  tisane  either  of  the  -: 
I  he  epipb  is  presumable  t  hal  there 

would   not  he  the  true   bony  crepitus,  though 

thai  be  some  analogous,  bo1  less  dis- 

tim  ion.     Where  the  line  ef  junction 

i^  broad.  SB  in  the  tipper  end  of  the  liuruei HI 
r  end  of  the  femur,  there  will  be  no 
shortening,  but  the  lower  fragment  will  most 
likely  project.1  If  the  line  of  junction  he 
within  a  joint,  swelling  of  the  joint  will  tl 
place.  The  nature  of  the  accident  will  then 
be  marked  by  the  loss  of  power  following  in- 
jury in  a  patient  of  appropriate  age,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  displacement,  the  mobility  of  the 
epiphysial  fragment  i  which,  however,  cannot 
oertatned),  and  possibly  by  the 
ter  of  the  crepitus,  with  the  symptoms 

Of  injury   tO  the  joint.     The   treatment    must 

be   the   same   as   for  fracture.     The  chief  iiu- 

of  the  subject   is   that  such   injuries 

ueiimes  followed  by  suspended  growth 
of  the  bone,  producing  deformity,  apparently 
as  the  result  of  degeneration  of  the  cartilage 
after  the  injury,  whereby  it  loses  its  power  of 

ation.  Further  remarks  on  these  in- 
juries will  be  found  under  the  heads  of  frac- 
ture of  the  various  bones. 

fracture  are  d  ivi  d  ef  I  i  n  to 
rational  and  the  wmuoL    The  former  are 

inferential  only,  and  are  given  either  by  the 

which  the  fracture  produces,  such  as 

the  injury  to  neighboring  viscera  {of  much  iui- 

6  in  the  chest,  bead,  and  pelvis),  or  by 

loss  of  power  caused  by  the  tract  nee. 

The  sensuo/  symptoms  are  further  divided 
--■■  which  are  equivocal,  such  as  pain, 
swelling,  and  ccchyinosis;  ami  those  which  are 
Unequivocal,  the  latter  being  (n)  the  erack  heard  or  felt  by  the  patient 

Holme***  Dis,  of  Childhood,  2d  ed,,  p.  *288. 
1  Sec  u  figure  in  the  section  on  fmctures  of  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus. 


A  prcparatlHi)    in 
Hospital  Muslim  <s 
■faOVtof tbfl  Inwirt/iiiipFtyMsof  Uio 
femur  urul  lihiu  i&d  bMii  >  \>\]Aiy#H 
«>i  tin-  ti bu] a  >.  jiaruttNtl  In  Lh 

from  lloliiips's  Sin- .  Dl*. 
of  Childhood. 
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at  the  tune  of  the  accident,  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  not  <  <»mmon1 
observed  ;  (It)  the  unnatural  mobility  of  the  fragments,  which,  hou 

aheenl  when  the  fragments  are  impacted^  e*.  *»,  one  fragment  driven  In 

of  the  ol  her,"  and  in  all  fractures  of  the  skull,  moel 
the  ribs  and  pel?ie,  besides  many  others;  (cj  the  deformity  01  displae 
ment :  which  is  decisive  in  all  cases  where  it  exists,  but  it  is,  of 
very  often  absent.    The  displacement  of  fractures  is  divided  for  purpose 

of  description,  into  i  1  )  lateral  or  tnuisverse,  when  the  fragments  I 

or  Less  by  the  ride  of  each  other;   (S    shortening,  or  riding,  or 
displacement,  when  the  lower  fragment  ascends  end 

the  upper;   fS)  angular  displacement,  when  one  or  both  deviate  fi 
axis  of  (he  limb;    (4)  rotation,  when  one  or  both  arc  twisted  0 

own  a n i ■- ;  and  (5'*  absolute   separation.      It  will   be  obvious  that    all  tls 

forms  of  displacement  may  be  variously  combined,     Displacement 
produced   by   the  action  of  the  original  violence,  aided  in  some  cas< 
by   tbe   Weight  of  the  body,  or  by  subsequent  violence   or  by    muaculi 
ach  The  last  anil  the  most  important  of  the  sensual  symptom 

of  fracture  is  the  crepitus,  oz  the  crackling  sensation  and  Bound  pro- 
duced by  rubbing  tbe  two  fragments  on  each  other.  This  crepitus  is  the 
sign  commonly  looked  for,  rod  whan  found  is  usually  de  f  the 

nature  of  the  injury;  but  it  is  not  always  present,  and   in  some  < 
tional  i  uses  its  presence  is  not  decisive  of  the  existence  of  fracture,    li 
is  a  grating  sensation  which  a  little  practice  soon  makes  familiar  and 
unmistakable  to  the  surgeon;   but,  as  it  is  produced  by  nibbing 

fractured  ends  on  each  other,  it  cannot  be  felt  when  these  are  nun 
as  in  all  impacted  and  many  deutated  fractures,  or  when  the  fragmeu 
are  nol  in  apposition,  as  when  they  ride  on  each  other  (though  in  tilts 
Case  and  in  some  cases  of  impaction  they  may  be  brought  into  apposition 
or  made  movable  by  extension ),  or  are  entirely  separated,  as  in  many 
ss  "i  fractured  patella;  and  in  some  cases  where  one  of  two  bones  of 
a  limb  is  broken,  and  the  sound  bone  prevents  any  movement  being 
pressed  on  the  broken  fragments  of  the  other.  It  seems  also  the 
fragment  of  muscles  or  blood-clot  may  gel  between  the  fragments  an 
prevent  crepitus.     Taken  altogether,  however,  it  may  be  said  the 

is  are  exceptional,  and  that   in   most  of  them  the  presence  of  fit 
tore  may   be  made  out   by  the   other  signs.     Crepitus  may  be   prase 
in  cases  where  there  is  no  fracture.     Effusion  into  the  sheaths  of  te 
dons  or  into  the  cavity  of  a  joint  will  produce  a  sensation  much  resei 
•  crepitus.     Effusion  round  the  dislocated  head  of  a  bone  s«.i 
to   I  crepitus  which  very  closely  simulates  that  of  fractun 
caries  of  the  joint  surface--   i»>  accompanied  by  a  crepitus  under   p. 
motion  which  is  identical  with  that  of  broken  bone.     So  that  cases  d< 
OCCUr  in  which  dislocation  with  considerable  swelling,  or  a  contusion 

sprain  of  a  diseased  joint  is  accompanied  with  crepitus,  like  that  of  fra 
ture.     But  such  oases  can  be  distinguished  by  careful  examination,  <■>] 
eially  with  the  aid  of  chloroform.      Il  may  be  occasionally  impossible  to 
be  quite  certain  of  the  absence  of  fracture  in  cases  of  severe  contusion 
and  in  injuries  of  the  chest,  but   in  such  instances  it  is  more  prudent 
treat  the  cases  as  a  fracture.     In  injuries  of  the  head  also  it  is  impossib 
to  affirm  the  absence  of  a  simple  fracture  without  displacement.    Hut  tl 
point  is  one  of  little  moment.     Thus   it   may  be   confidently  stated  that 
fractures  constituting  substantial  injuries  are  usually  easy  to  diagno 
Treatment. — The  general  indications  of  treatment  are  very  simple,  but. 

1  Chftmenristic  illustrations  of  impacted  fracture  are  furnished  by  the  extr*-< 
sular  fracture  of  the  cervix  femoris.     See  the  section  on  that  wfc| 
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the  method  of  carrying  them  out  in  practice  can  only  be  understood  by 
studying  each  fracture  separately.  These  general  indications  are  :  (1)  to 
reduce  or  "set "  the  fracture,  i.  e.,  to  place  both  fragments  in  the  position 
which  they  occupied  before  the  accident;  (2)  to  maintain  the  fractured 
ends  in  position  for  a  period  which  experience  shows  to  be  sufficient  to 
avoid  further  displacement,  and  which  varies  for  different  fractures  and 
at  different  ages;  (3)  to  counteract  unfavorable  symptoms  and  com- 
plications. 

1.  Setting  the  Fracture. — A  patient  known  or  suspected  to  have  re- 
ceived a  fracture  ought  to  be  conveyed  home  with  all  possible  care, 
having  the  limb  defended  by  some  temporary  contrivance  from  all  risk 
of  further  movement,  whereby  many  simple  fractures  are  made  com- 
pound. For  this  purpose  pieces  of  thin  board  or  of  sticks  or  of  paste- 
board may  be  used,  with  such  impromptu  bandages  as  can  easily  be 
made  out  of  the  clothes.  He  should  be  placed  in  bed  (in  cases  at  any 
rate  of  fracture  of  the  lower  limbs)  before  any  serious  examination  is 
made,  and  the  clothes  carefully  cut  off  the  injured  limb.  Then,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  displacement,  its  nature  should  first  be  carefully 
ascertained,  and  steady  gradual  extension  made  in  the  appropriate  direc- 
tion by  the  surgeon,  or,  if  necessary,  by  an  assistant.  Another  assistant 
makes  counter -extension,  i.  e.,  steadies  and  fixes  the  upper  part  of  the 
limb  and  body  so  that  the  extending  force  acts  on  the  lower  fragment 
only.  When  by  these  means  the  proper  length  is  restored,  a  little  judi- 
cious manipulation  will  remedy  any  angular,  lateral,  or  rotatory  displace- 
ment. In  impacted  fracture  more  powerful  extension  may  be  required  in 
order  to  disengage  the  fragments  and  restore  the  length  of  the  limb,  for 
which  purpose  chloroform  is  to  be  given.  But  the  violence  necessary  to 
disengage  an  impacted  fracture  often  produces  disastrous  consequences, 
and  in  most  cases  the  patient  will  be  well  advised  to  submit  to  the  de- 
formity which  must  ensue  rather  than  run  the  risks  incidental  to  violent 
extension. 

in  setting  a  compound  fracture  there  is  often  great  difficulty  from  the 
protruding  fragment  being  tightly  girt  by  the  skin  and  other  parts,  or 
from  the  irregular  projection  and  interlocking  of  comminuted  fragments. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  a  fracture  may 
be  made  compound,  which  are  best  illustrated  by  fractures  of  the  leg. 
In  one  case  a  cart-wheel  may  have  passed  over  the  limb,  crushing  and 
tearing  the  soft  parts  off  the  bone  at  the  same  time  that  the  latter  is 
fractured.  In  this  case  there  will  most  likely  be  a  large  wound,  giving 
free  access  to  the  fragments,  which  are  not  likely  to  be  embraced  by  the 
wound,  though  comminuted  portions  may  require  removal  or  replace- 
ment before  they  can  be  accurately  adjusted.  In  another  case  a  man  re- 
ceives a  simple  fracture,  and  in  his  efforts  to  raise  himself  or  in  other 
muscular  efforts  he  drives  one  fragment  (generally  the  upper)  through 
the  skin.  The  fragment  often  protrudes  to  a  great  distance,  and  is  tightly 
grasped  by  the  skin ;  but  the  wound  is  much  smaller  and  less  contused, 
and  the  chance  of  its  rapid  union  much  greater.  Whenever  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  the  reduction  of  a  compound  fracture  chloroform  should  be 
administered,  and  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  carefully  ascertained.  If  it 
be  the  small  size  of  the  wound  probably  a  free  division  of  the  skin  will 
enable  the  surgeon  to  reduce  the  fragment,  otherwise  the  latter  must  be 
sawn  or  clipped  away.  If  comminuted  portions  interpose  they  may  be 
occasionally  pushed  aside;  but  as  they  are  generally  much  loosened  from 
the  soft  parts  it  is  better  to  take  them  away.  If  portions  of  muscles  or 
fasciee  are  wedged  in  between  the  bones  they  can  be  drawn  aside  with  a 
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blunt  hook  or  director.     When  the  fracture  is  fairly  set  it  nmsi 
so  as  to  leave  the  wound  exposed,  in  order  that  the  <lr  iaj 

plied  without  disturbing  tlie  fracture, 

AmpUiaHtfn    m   required   in  cases  where  the  main  arteries,  nerves,  or 
joints  are  also  injured,  or  where   the  laceration  of  the  soft   parti 

that  gangrene   is  inevitable.     But  the  indications  for  amputattoi 
vary  much  in  the.  lower  and  upper  limb.     Thus,  in  compound   (h 
laying  open  the  knee-joint,  amputation  is   usually  (though   bj    50 
always)  necessary  in  the  adult ;  while,  in  compound  fracture  of  the  elbo 
and  shoulder,  amputation   is  only  performed  in   exceptional  cas' 
similarly  with  injuries  to  the  vessels  or  nerves,  the  is  much  tno: 

disposed  to  recommend  amputation  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  limb; 
and  in  all  cases  injuries  which  in  the  adult  are  a  decided  motiVi 
pu  tat  ion    may  be   brought  to  a  perfectly  successful  issue   in   a  health; 
child  without  any  Operative  interference. 

:i.   Seduction  HpUnU* — When  the  fracture  baa  been  reduced  tie 
care  of  the  surgeon  is  to  maintain  reduction.     The  general  nature  of  the 
apparatus  used  for  this  purpose    need  alone  be  treated  of  in    this  place, 
since  the  special  contrivauees  applicable  to  each  form  of  fracture  will  be 

described  with  each, 

IY:n  tmes  communicating  with  the  cavities  of  the  head  and  trunk,  as 
rule,  require  no  special  apparatus.     Jn  fractured  ribs,  and  m  unci  in. 
fractured  pelvis,  a  bandage  is  applied  to  maintain  the  parts  at  rest;  bui 
even  this  is  often  found  unnecessary. 

In  the  extremities,  however,  some  firmer  basis  is    usually  n 
order  to  maintain  the  extension,  and  to  prevent  accidental  displace! 
This  is   provided  by  *pt£nt$x  u  c,  pieces  of  wood  or  metal,  or  of  soots 
malleable  compound,  such  as  paste  board,  adapted  to  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  limb,  embracing  it  more  or  Lees  completely  and  fixed  on  by  ban" 
ages,  webbing  straps,  or  otherwise)  so  as   bo   keep  the  fractured  ends 
accurately  as  possible  in  position,  and  immovable  during  the  win 
of  treatment.    Many  of  these  apparatus  will  be  found  figured  or  d< 
in  the  sequel,  under  the  bead  of  the  Special  Fractures;  and  I  do  not 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  give  any  general  description  beyond  what  is 
be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Minor  Surgery  as  to  the  ait  of  splint-mo 
Its   main    principles,    however,   can    hardly   be   too   often   recapitub 
They  are  these:  the  splints  should  At  the  limbs  as  evenly  as  j 
tending  as  far  on  either  side  of  the  fractured  part  as  is  m  10  kee 

the  fracture  quiet,  without  limiting  the  movement  of  the  neighbor  in 
joints,  unless,  Indeed,  it  ia  necessary,  with  a  view  of  obviating  dispuu* 
laent  of  the  tract  ured  bonus,  to  include  the  joint  in  immediate  COD  liguit; 
to  the  fracture,  and  this  is  very  often  the  ease.  The  splints  should  not 
be  so  applied  ;is  to  impede  the  return  of  blood  from  the  Limb  and  produce 
cederua.  still  less  so  :ts  to  oppose  the  supply  of  blood*  by  which  gangrene 
and  the  loss  of  the  limb  lias  sometimes  been  caused.  The  splints  must 
not  press  anywhere  on  the  soft  parts  so  sharply  as  to  cause  ulceration. 

Another  form   of  retentive  apparatus  is  the  junk*  '  It  is   used  only  in 
fractures  of  the  lower  extremity.     Its  name  is  derived    from  ji 
reed  ;  and  it  used  to  be  formed  of  a  piece  of  thick  cane  or  reed  (for  which 
a  stick  Is  now  substituted)  sewn  into  each  side  of  a  square  piece* 
The  leg  is  wrapped  in  a  thin  pillow  (the  ujuuk-pUiow")  after  the  frmel 
has  been  set,,  and  the  whole  is  steadied  by  being  encircled  in  the  junk, 
which  prevents  any  lateral  or  vertical  displacement.     The  angular  di 
placement  which  might  result  from  the  toes  dropping,  and  thus  projec 
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ing  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  forwards,  is  obviated  by  ban- 
daging the  foot  at  right  angles. 

Hyponarthetic  apparatus,  or  fracture-boxes,  as  they  are  more  familiarly 
termed,  are  troughs  in  which  the  limb  is  fixed  by  various  contrivances  of 
straps,  bandages,  etc.,  screwed  to  the  framework,  so  that  the  limb  is  main- 
tained in  the  precise  position  in  which  it  has  been  placed  after  extension. 
The  trough  is  often  formed  of  two  pieces  jointed  together,  so  as  to  keep 
up  extension  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion. 

Extension  Apparatus. — The  usual  means  of  maintaining  a  permanent 
extending  force,  by  which  the  lower  fragment  may  be  drawn  away  from 
the  upper,  is  by  means  of  a  weight  and  pulley  passing  over  the  end  of  the 
bed,  as  is  so  commonly  done  now  in  disease  of  the  hip,  and  which  will  be 
found  delineated  in  the  section  on  that  subject.  This  plan  is  much  in 
use  in  America,  I  believe,  in  fracture  of  the  femur;  but  the  numerous  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  to  introduce  it  into  English  practice  do 
not  seem  hitherto  to  have  been  very  successful. 

Swings. — One  of  the  most  painful  and  distressing  features  in  the  ordi- 
nary treatment  of  fracture  of  the  lower  extremity,  when  the  limb  is  kept 
immovable  on  the  bed,  is  that  this  immobility  prevents  the  patient  from 
making  any  but  the  most  restricted  movements  of  the  rest  of  the  body. 
Hence  the  invention  of  the  swing,  of  which  the  kind  now  in  almost  uni- 
versal use  for  the  lower  extremity,  is  that  devised  by  Mr.  Salter,  which 
will  be  found  described  in  the  section  on  Fracture  of  the  Leg.  Injuries 
of  the  arm  and  excisions  of  the  elbow  are  often  found  treated  with  great 
comfort  to  the  patient  by  swinging  the  forearm  by  means  of  a  pulley  from 
a  pole  projecting  over  the  bed  or  from  the  bedstead  (see  Excision  of  the 
Elbow). 

3.   Treatment  of  Complications After  the  fracture  has  been  set  and 

put  up,  the  only  thing  necessary  is  to  keep  watch  for,  and  counteract,  any 
complication  which  may  ensue.  In  cases  of  simple  fracture  these  are 
commonly  few  and  trivial,  so  that  these  fractures  are  hardly  ever  danger- 
ous to  life,  and  with  moderate  care  are  usually  brought  to  unite  without 
serious  deformity.  The  chief  points  are :  to  see  that  the  displacement  is 
not  reproduced,  through  slipping  or  imperfection  of  the  apparatus,  and  to 
that  end  to  renew  the  measurement,  and,  if  possible,  examine  the  seat  of 
fracture  from  time  to  time — say  every  week ;  to  combat  the  painful  spasms 
which  sometimes  attack  fractures,  for  which  purpose  even  pressure,  as  by 
careful  bandaging  or  strapping,  is  the  most  efficient  treatment;  to  relieve 
the  neuralgic  pain  which  is  occasionally  very  distressing,  by  blisters 
dusted  with  opium  or  morphia,  by  hypodermic  injections,  and  by  the  usual 
remedies  for  neuralgia;  to  treat  the  very  distressing  itching  which  some- 
times attacks  the  skin  by  sedative  ointments  or  lotions ;  and  to  open  ab- 
scesses, should  any  unfortunately  form,  as  early  as  necessary. 

Compound  fractures  are  much  more  difficult  to  treat  with  success,  and 
far  more  exposed  to  complications  of  all  kinds.  They  usually  unite  by  t 
suppuration  and  granulation,  especially  in  the  lower  extremity;  the  in-" 
flamed  bone  often  dies ;  the  matter  frequently  burrows  about  the  limb, 
requiring  incisions  in  various  parts,  which  interfere  with  the  application 
of  the  splints.  The  surgeon,  therefore,  has  to  be  constantly  on  the 
watch  to  provide  free  exit  for  retained  matter,  to  remove  sequestra,  to 
incise  tense,  inflamed  parts,  and  to  combat  all  other  complications.  I 
have  elsewhere  expressed  my  strong  sense  of  the  value  of  the  so-called 
u  antiseptic  "  method  in  cases  of  this  nature  (see  page  49). 

Wounds  of  the  bone  are  not  exactly  the  same  thing  as  fractures,  yet  it  is 
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difficult  i«>  establish  sny  essential  difference.    As  seen  in  practice 

arc   generally  caused  by  gunshot,  which  sometimes   perforati 
punching  a  hole   more  or  less  cleanly  through  it,  or  else  splinters  ami 
*   ►mruinulrs  its  substantia,  causing  a  compound  fracture,     In  rarer  esse* 
the  hones  are  cut  into  by  ft  sharp-edged  weapon,  without   urn 
of  continuity  of  the   entire   bone,  though    very   probably  may 

inn  down,  radiating  iVom  the  wound  to  some  distance  in  its  substaa 
These  wounds  of  bone  are  liable  to  many  of  the  same  dangers  as  co 
pound  fractures,  and  they  unite  by  (he  same  process. 

Closely  connected  also  with  the  subject  of  fra< -lures  of  the  bones  is  thai 
of  injury  of  cartilages*  In  many  cases  of  fracture — In  all  those  which 
communicate  with  joints,  and  in  many  of  those  of  the  ribs — eartilagi 
arc  also  fractured  ;  and  many  wounds  involve  the  cartilages  to  a  great 
or  less  extent.  Some  of  these  injuries  are  definite  subjects  of  mm 
treatment — as,  for  instance,  fracture  of  the  costal  cartilages — which  will 
be  found  treated  Of  in  the  sequel ;  hut  as  a  general  rule  the  injury  is  an 
unnoticed  and  a  subordinate  complication  <»f  a  graver  lesion.  The  pro* 
Cess  of  union  will  be  spoken  of  herealler. 


,h 


i  Mox   oi     FRAOTUaBS. 

The  union  of  simple  fractures  is  generally  effected  by  a  pr<> 
inflammatory  exudation  and  organization  analogous  to  that  of  aoioi 
first  inteiitiou  in  Holt  parts;  while  compound  fractures  usually  unit. 
a  process  of  suppuration  and  granulation  second  intention);  but  ea 
lions  occur  to  both  these  rules,  I.e.,  we  meet  sometimes  with  simple  frac 
lures  which  heal  by  suppuration,  and  with  compound  fractures  which 
unite  by  simple  adhesion* 

The  process  of  union  Of  a  simple  fracture  may  be  thus  described  : 
The  injury  causes  effusion  of  blood  around  the  Fractured  ends, 
between  the  hone  and  periosteum,  as  far  as  the  latter  is  torn  away  from 
the  hone.     The  muscles  also  are  more  or  less  lacerated.     Allti 
paired  in  the  usual  way;  the  blood  being  gradually  absorbed,  and  the 

muscular  fibres  united  by  fibrous  tissue.      This  process  Efl  going  00  Minul- 
taneousiy  with  that  of  the  repair  of  the  fracture  ttseit 

Supposing  the  fracture  to  be  placed  in  good  apposition^ 
a  fibrinous  materia]  is  exuded  between  t  he  fractured  ends.    Tin 
at  which  this  exudation  commences  varies  with  many  circuraatd 
the  patient's  a<j;e,  the  size  of  the  hone,  etc.     For  a  large  hone  in  an  adult 
it  may  be  given  at  about  ten  or  twelve  days.     The  exudation  (techtlift 
termed  "eallds")  is  furnished  by  the  vessels  both  of  the  bone  and  of  the 
periosteum. 

Fibrous  tissue  and  earthy  material  arc  developed  in  this  exudation 
almost  simultaneously  in  many  cases;  and  sometimes,  especially  in 
children,  libro-curtilage.     True  cartilage  is  met  with  in  animals,  but   u< 

inence  in  man  is  doubtful.     The   "callus,"  or  uniting  mm 
then  developed  into  bone,  as  in  the  intramembranous  process 
cation.     The   new   bone    is   spongy  and    porous   at    hist,   but    gradually 
harden-. 

ff  ike  fragment x  are  not  in  good  position  this  tissue  may  fill  up  the 
angle  between  them,  or  even  extend  into  the  medullary  lube.      It  fills  all 
the  space  internal  to  the  periosteum  (i-C,  the  whole  medullary  cam 
and  if  the  periosteum   has  been   torn,  that  membrane 
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a  mass  of  newly  formed  callus. 
tlie  medullary  tube  restored,  and 

I  the  periosteum  again  becomes 
able. 
When  the  fragments  overlap, 
the  uniting  medium  is  developed 
only  between  them — not, 
rtile.  over  the  exposed  endi  Of 
in  the  medullary  canal;  but  u 
to  the  liitt*  con- 

siderable variety  in  different 
cases.  The  ant  -hows 

a  simple  fracture,  where  the  pa- 
tient died  before  the  union  w;is 
finite  firm.  The  callus  which 
was  thrown  out  1«,*ih  Income  ossi- 
fied, though  the  ossification  is 
not  yet  complete.  The  bony  de- 
posit, however,  is  seen  to  extend 

over  the  end  of  the  medullary 
canal  of  the  upper  fragment ;  end 
this    is   the    oaee    in    the    lower 

If  the    reader 

will  compare  Home  <rf  the  illus- 
trations  to    the  chapter  on    In- 

ol  the  Lower  Extremity  he 
will    find   that  the  condition  of 

iiedullary  canal  varies  con- 
siderably.    The  uniting  material 
Ula    up  only  the  angle 

en  the  fragments  and  the 
which  is  left  between  the 
detached  periostoma  and  the 
bone,  and  this  is  not  <dten  great. 
But  there  are  cases  where  such 
periosteal  deposits,  uniting 
with    sens  | Winters,    form 

intial    bridges   across    the 

ire,  and  afford  a  great  deal 
of  the  solid  uniting  materia] 
(Fig. 

"Is,  n/tfl  in  man  when 


lually  this  mass  is  modelled  down, 


fta.  » 


Fir..  SI— A  badlv  aet  fracture  of  the  femur.    Tin-  two 

lured  end  "'   **pJ    rrH««U*rtiintWdbrAbTW^of«»abo«*,wbJ 

-s  is  modified  by   u*<  Umeofibepaiient'a  death 
the   formation    arouml    the    bar-    6*d*B«  wi  to  poq  ve  way  in  part  during 

i         ,*  v     *.       p    mnci-rfttion*    Tbo    end*   of  (be   nWnllarv   canal    arc 

tured  ends  ol  a  ring  or  splint  ol  .  r  fr^mi,nt  u  ,yln|J  on  th|1  lmier 

lOttal  callus.  '  nidcof  th<  lower:  the  lowtr  tagnenl  t*  directed  from 

The   process   of   formation    of  below  otrtaavdi  aod  backwards,— Krou  st.  George's 

provisional  callus  has  been  arti- 


ficially divided  into  five  stages: 

I    The  tirsl  is  that  of  exudation 


rlnapitaJ  bIom  nm1  Sao   L,  Ko 

•  by  (hi'  utt.u 'linimii  bo 
each  fragment  of  a  brfdgt  IbffBM ■•[  bj  an  pArftMd  splin- 
ter,— From  a  preparation  (No.  29:18)  in  Mx>  livaattm  of 

of  reparative  material,  external   ^  Roy aUoii,«,,>,  surgeons  (Sy^ofs 
ami   internal  to    the  fragments,         »»>    « 

the  fragments  and  the  periosteum,  and  between  the  medullary 
10 
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meinbi  line  laid  the  bone.     Tins  occupies  1  period  averaging  from  eight  to 

tea  <ifi}'s. 

2.  Tin-  provisional  callus  then  acquires  the  firmness  and  structin 
0-caftllagc  or  cartilage  in  from  ten  to  Uw-nl  \  livv  .lavs. 

3.  Both  the  external  and  internal  callus  then  ossify  into  spongy  l< 
in  from  twenty-five  to  sixty  days. 


" 


tfaloa  bj  provisional  callus  in  Lhu  human  subject*  The  proviaion.nl  callus  has  ossified ,  Ibe  fractured 
cuds  Iii-iti?  Mill  dotted  by  fUirou*  MMue  only.  A  fractured  rii>  three  memtba  after  the  accident.— Si. 
GcorgiV  ll..-|,ii.L]  MuiitMini. Stf.  i,  No.  71      Sy>Uin  ol  Surgery,  2d  «ii.,  vol.  il,  p,  79.) 


I.  The  provisional  bony  callus  is  then  modelled  down  and  becom 
compact  bone,  the  ends  of  the  fracture  being  still  distinct  from  each  oth 
(Fig.  88), 

5.  Lastly,  the  permanent  bond  of  bony  union,  or  *k  permanent  callus," 

tonus  between  the  broken  ends,  and  the  provisional  callus  is  more  or 

completely  reabsorbed;  so  that  Hie  periosteal  swelling  dis  ,  and 

the  medullary  Banal  is  restored.     The  period  occupied  by  these  two  Ki 

Btagea  of  the  process  is  too  uncertain  to  be  stated  even  approximately* 
In  gome  cases  the  provisional  bony  callus  remain*  permanent!  an< 
the  fractured  ends  He  within   it,  either  ununited  or  only  connected  by 

ligament. 

As  the  formation  of  provisional  callus  is  the  result  of  the  irritation  pro- 
duced by  motion  of  the  fragments,  it  is  exceptional  in  man,  though  by 
no  means  unknown  ;  while,  on  the  oilier  hand,  its  absence  is  rare,  tli 
also  not  unknown,  la  animals*  In  the  human  subject  the  ribs,  vrhi 
cannot  he  kept  immovable,  usually  unite  in  this  manner,  and  the  clavicle 
for  the  sunn'  reason  very  generally.  Any  Fracture,  however,  which  from 
accidental  circumstances  cannot  be  treated  in  the  usual  manner  may 
undergo  this  process,  of  which  the  humerus  rcpre>ented  in  the  annexed 
figure  (Fig*  33)  is  a  good  example.  For  obvious  reasons  it  is  more  com- 
mon in  childhood.  The  buttresses  of  bone  which  are  sometimes  found 
around  fractures,  particularly  near  the  hip,  are  analogous  to  the 
visional  callus. 

The  union  oj  d  aimple  fractures  and  of  compoun 

bv  granulation.  The  fractured  ends  are  inclosed  in  an  imperfect  capsule 
formed  by  the  thickened  and  inflamed  soft  parts  within  which  the  injured 
ends  of  the  bons  suppurate,  and  often  become  necrosed  in  part;  granu- 
lations spring  up  from  them  ;  the  medullary  canal  is  more  or  less  trenched 
upon,  and  perhaps  tilled  up  with  ossifying  material,  in  which  bone  is 
slowly  and  irregularly  deposited.  The  medullary  canal  is  often  perma- 
nently closed,  especially  when  it  has  been  freely  exposed  fas  by  the  pro- 
jection of  the  fragment)  j  but  occasionally  after  a  long  period  it  may 
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restored.  This  union  by  granulation  is  a  far  more  tedious  process  than 
that  by  adhesion,  generally  occupying  as  many  months  as  the  other  does 
weeks ;  and  it  is  liable  to  all  kinds  of  irregularities  from  the  separation 
of  fragments  which  become  necrosed  in  consequence  of  the  suppuration 
of  the  parts  which  surround  and  nourish  them,  from  erysipelas  or  diffuse 
inflammation,  from  burrowing  of  matter  in  the  limb — in  fact,  from  all  the 
complications  incidental  to  severe  injuries  involving  bone.  And  such 
suppurating  compound  fractures  are  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  sources  of  pyaemia.  It  is 
therefore  important  to  procure  the  imme- 
diate union  of  the  wound — whenever  that 
is  possible — so  as  to  convert  the  compound 
into  a  simple  fracture  ;  and  this  is  the  more 
important  the  more  vital  is  the  organ  which 
is  in  contact  with  the  fractured  bone.  Hence 
the  care  with  which  surgeons  endeavor  to 
procure  the  union  of  a  scalp-wound  which 
exposes  a  fracture  of  the  skull,  or  a  wound 
of  the  chest  communicating  with  a  fractured 
rib.  But  it  must  be  added  that  such  attempts 
are  of  very  doubtful  utility  in  cases  where, 
from  extensive  laceration  and  contusion,  the 
wound  must  almost  inevitably  suppurate, 
and  where  the  consequent  suppuration  will 
be  prevented  from  finding  an  exit  by  the 
material  used  in  sealing  the  wound.  Much, 
however,  may  doubtless  be  done  by  care- 
fully sealing  wounds  with  some  antiseptic 
substance,  and  keeping  all  their  parts  in 
gentle  apposition  by  appropriate  bandag- 
ing ;  but  in  so  treating  the  wound  of  a  com- 
pound fracture  the  surgeon  should  watch 
vigilantly  for  any  indication  of  burrowing 

matter,  and  give  it  instant  Vent.  Union  of  fracture  by  ensheathing  or 

Irregular    Union.— Irregularities   occur  provisional  callus  in  the  human  subject 

..      *  i         ,  .i  The  patient  was  admitted  into  hospital 

in  all  these  processes,  whereby  special  cases  with  fracture  of  the  humerus,  which 
are  made  to  differ  from  thai  which  is  re-  could  never  be  kept  quiet,  in  conse- 
garded  as  the  typical  course  of  each  kind   <*uen(ie  °[  hi»  ^ring  from  repeated 

°«        .  m,         i  •    *     *  *i  •  i      •*•         attacks  of  delirium  tremens,  of  which 

of  union.  The  chief  of  these  irregularities  hc  died  about  a  month  aftcr  the  acci_ 
which  needs  notice  here  is  the  absorption  dent. 

which  sometimes  goes  on  in  the  neighbor-  A  stated  fracture  was  found  just 
tag  bone  contemporaneously  with  the  union   "ZRX^JZtiZ^ 

Of  the  line  Of  fracture  itself.      This  IS  often  in  a  sheath  or  ferule  of  fibrous  tissue 

Seen  in  thin  papery  bone8   like  those  Of  the  about  a.quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and 

Olbit    (see   injuries   Of  the    Head).      And  it  finding  about  an .inch  above  and  be- 

_v             .  J    ,    Al     A    „       A                '     ..       .  low  the  fracture.    A  hole  has  been  cut 

is  often  noticed  that  fractures  of  the  base   in  this  8heath  in  order  t0  show  the 

Of  the  Skull,  though    they  may  Unite,  do  SO    pointed    end  of  the    lower    fragment, 

very    imperfectly,   and  'that   parts   of  the   which  is  seen  to  be  quite  ununited  to 

~      *  *  a.  *j  i  ^u  ••       tn0  «PP«*r  fragment,  and  its  surface  is 

fissure  are  often  wider  when  the  repair  is  fre€  *£  dap0Bft  for  a  8hort  di8tance 

Complete  thail  they  Were  at  the  time  Of  the  below  the  actual  fracture.  The  frag- 
injury  menta    are   freely    movable    on    each 

The  arrest  of  the  process  of  union  at  any  tSZl^JTpJSS^JS^ 

Stage  Will   lead    tO  the  VariOUS  forms  Of  Un-    st.  George's  Hospital  Museum,  Ser.  i, 

united  fracture,  as  will  be  obvious  from  the  No.  105. 
sequel. 
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Delayed    Union* — The  usual  period   lor  the  union  of  each  fractur 
ified  in  (rearing  of  each,   But  it  must  be  understood  thai  tins*'  periods 
are  averages  only.     Various  disturbances  of  health   may  cause  delay  in 
union — such  are  acute  diseases,  as  fever,  or  chronic  affections,  as  scurvy, 
possibly  sypliilisi  and  frequently  disease  of  the  kidneys  leading  b  I 
phatic  state  of  the  urine,1    All  such  canaee, however, allowing  i lit v 

of  all  <'f  them  (whiob  is  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt),  are  rare;  far 
more  commonly  the  union  of  fracture  is  delayed  or  prevented  by  inju- 
dicious treatment,  as  by  tight  bandaging,  obstruct  in  j  the  blood-mpply, 
Of  the  ot  her  extreme  of  negligent  apposition,  allow- 
hV  ing  movement.     But  cases  of  delayed  union  are  net 

with  in  which  no  such  cause  can  be  traced]  where 
the  patient  seems  to  be  in  his  usual  health,  and  the 
fracture  to  have  been  property  treated.'*' 

In  such  instances  of  delayed  union  the  indications 

tot  treatment   are  obviously,   in   thr   first   place,  to 
examine  the  patient's  local  and   general   ciunlr 
with  ■  view  to  correct  alkalcs<  urine  l.v  th< 

exhibition  of  mineral  acids,  to  neutralize  the  syphil- 
itic Condition  by  mercury  or  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  to  improve  the  general  health  by  fresh  air  if 
possible.  The  local  condition  must  be  improved  by 
correcting  any  obvious  defect  in  the  apparatus  em- 
ployed, and  by  gently  robbing  or  shampooing  the 
parts  around  the  fracture.  Some  fractures  of  tbe 
lower  limb,  which  have  remained  movable  bej 
the  usual  time,  will  unite  if  the  patient,  is  allowed  to 
get  up  and  move  about  a  little  with  the  limb  in  a 
case  firm  enough  to  prevent  it  from  bending,  yet  not 
Ununited   factei?  {toft   so  tight  as  to  make  it  swell,    [nothei  whether 

union)    tf  the    „ln, .-Si.    •      ^  fo  u      h  ,  D6  DrOCD 

ge's  Hnspifal    Mu<umuii,  I   '  '  ' 

Btr.i;He.&e«.  by  fixing  the  two  fragments   in  an  apparatus    made 

of  two  parts  movable  on  each  other,  and  provided 
with  a  screw  and  ratchet,  by  which  the  fragments  can  her. 

The  aim  Of  all  these  devices  is  to  excite  a  little  more  action  in  the  part-, 
and  thus  stimulate  the  fractured  ends  to  throw  out  bone. 


UnuniA  i  Fracture. — By  some  such  means  as  these  union  may  be  pro- 
cured, even  after   considerable  delay,  when  there  is  no  definite  obstacle 
to  it.     There  will  still  remain  a  small  proportion  of  cases   in  which  the 
fragments  continue  permanently  ununited  — at  least  by  bone — and  1 1 * 
fore  are  freely  movable  on  each  other. 

This  takes  place   in   one  of  three  ways,  i,  e.,  the  fragment-  her 

united  by  a  soft  material  (which  is  sometimes  called  ligamentous  union) 
or  by  a  false  joint;  or  they  are  truly  ununited,  /.  c,  are  in  DO  apposition 
whatever. 


1  Pregnancy  and  laetiUion  are  said  sometimes  to  retard  union,  though  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  commonly  do  10.  Tin*  BUOJectfs  ditCUftfted,  and  levoral  ii;  aa« 
quoted,  in  NorrisV  Contribution*  to  Practical  Surgery,  pp.  26,  28.     Tin.*  cut  tin 

of  the  blood-supply  through   the  nutrient  artery  is  also  believed  by  Mr   ( 
retard  union  (Med.-Chir,  Tram  ,  vol.  xx).     Aad  Mr.  Callender  bet  pointed  ool  ihr- 
frequency   of  obstruction   of  the  niuin  vein    from  contusion  in  the   injury,  cati 
(Bdema,  as  a  condition  Involving  delay  in  the  union  of  tbe  fracture  (  Med.-Chir,  Tr 
voL  li,  p.  152). 

2  Ua  the  far  greater  frequency  ^  tbe  local  causes  of  non-union,  especially  bad  ti 
menl,than  tbe  constitutional,  see  Calleader,  opf  eit. 
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Li  — The  first  form  of  ununited  fracture  is  seen  In  Fig. 

34,  and  a  comparison  of  Fig,  33  (p.  147.)  will  show  its  striking  similarity 
to  tli*1  condition  of  «  provisional  callus  bfeforc  ossification,    Sometimes, 

indeed,  in  these  easts  of  soft  union  there  is  a  regular  provisional  DallUB, 
inclosing  the  broken  ends  in  :i  splint  or  ferule. just  at  Efl  -een  in  animals, 

and  containing  fibre-cartilage.    This  §oft  or  ligamentous  union 

)ii)iiiori  condition  of  ununited  fracture. 

rio.JBL  .36. 


:;5.~An  ununited  fracture  (false  jolnt)i>f  the  tibia.    The  fracture  had  existed  seventeen  x 
and  ihr  utility  of  lira  limb  bad  b*  a  be  patlesJ  having  gained  hl>  livelihood  by  walk- 

lo^  a*  <  nftheetoba  ;  be  merely  need  fcetlek.  The  ends  of  the  fracture,  o„  art  rumi-b-l, 

Ibe  lower  end  beliiR  worn  into  a  kind  of  clip  la  receive  tl<.  upper  eftd.    TJn  y  an  Unad   by  a  fibnxar* 
lilaginou*  ■nbatanee,  am  D  ■  firm    fibrous  rapnulf,  which  bus  bet u  removed  mi  091 

display  tin-  false  y tint.    There  was  even  a  membrane  lining  the  ends  and  sees-  ttence  some* 

thing  ltk<  synovia.    A  faJtvJofnl  also  exists between  thl  HfeSa  ami  Shale,  tjt-nrthc  fraeture.  The  fibula, 
uch  curved,  and  I*  v^ry  much  tbfefcewd,  no  ma  to  bear  the  freight  of  the  body.    Tin*  flbtn.  as 
wu  etc,  is  considerably  tl  U-al  a  thin  -In .11   only  remain*  to  represent  Its  compact  es- 

or.— From  n  specimen  ii  -  Efaepita]  Museum,  Ser.  i,  No.  308, 

Ununited  fracture  of  both  boot  Of  1  be  leg  in  a  child  art.  10,  b>r  which  amputation  hi-  per- 
formed. The  leg  hod  been  fractured  eight  fain  bef<m,und  had.  It  vaj  Bald  hi  n  r. -fia.  1 1 * r-  <1  on  two 
wuh»iMpi«  ni  oecajflona.  a;  The  atrophied  upper  and  ol  Um  knvat  fragment  of  tbo  tibia,  o'.  The  tower 
end  of  the  upper  fragment.    This  Is  not  In  any  conta  r,  but  i-  united  lo  Ifce  hai-fc  of 

the  lower  fragment  below  by  a  kind  of  capsular  membrane.    This  ll  KtWitfc  the  fibula.    The 

ower fragment  of  the  tt hula  la  not  plainly  Lin  the  Bbroa  of  the  ex- 

tlb.  antic iir*  and  extr,  prop,  poinds  ure  ar-en,  pushed  outwards  by 
ragmen t  of  the  tibia,    b,  (shews  Use  heel  and  the  atrophied  tendu  Adtillis,—  From  St,  George's 
llutpii.il  Mu>. .Mini,  Ser.  t,  No.  203. 

Joint* — Another  form  of  the  lesion  is  that  which  is  shown  in  Fig. 
35,  in  which  by  the  movement  of  the  two   parts  of  the  fracture  on  each 
joint  (u  pseudarthrosis  w)  has  been  formed  in  the  centre  of 
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the  soil  uniting  medium,  which  then  takes  the  form  of  a  more  Ot  lea  regu- 
lar capsule.1 

Tntt  tion, — A  i^ain,  the  broken  end**  may  he  in  no  apposition  at 

all.  A  familiar  example  is  that  of  a  fracture  of  the  patella,  where  the 
fragment  is  sometimes  drawn  far  up  the  thigh,  and  is  quite  unconnected 
with  the  part  which  remains  attached  to  the  tibia.  Fig.  30  shows  another 
example  of  something  of  fehUfctad.  In  that  preparation,  however,  the 
the  upper  ends  of  the  lower  fragments  are  in  no  connection  whai 
with  llie  lower  ends  of  the  upper  fragments,  yel  these  latter  have  an  im- 
perfect 111  irons  Connection  to  a  lower  part  of  each  lower  fragment,  00  that 
it  may  he  said  that  some  attempt,  though  vnv  Imperfect  end  Ineffectual, 
has  heen  made  to  re-establish  the  solidity  of  the  limb. 

It  is  not  easy  during  life  to  give  :i  confident  Opinion  ai  to  the  exact 
anatomical  condition  of  a  ease  of  ununited  fracture  ;  hut  if  the  fractured 
ends  are  widely  separated,  and  no  motion  of  one  is  produced  by  mc 

t! ther,  H!'  may  Biupeci  entire  non-anton;  if  they  move  freely  on  each 

other  with  grating,  ur  psendo-crepitus,  like  that  felt  in  an  old  rheumatic 
Joint,  we  conclude  that  the  case  is  probably  one  of  false  joint;  if  they  are 
more  of  leea  freely  movable  on  each  other,  but  without  grating,  we  may 
put  it  down  as  probably  an  Instance  of  ligamentous  onion,  remembering 
uls.>  that  this  is  by  far  the  most  common  condition,  as  it  is  also  the  most 
fa  v  o  i  a  I  ile  fo  r  t  r  e  at  m  e  n  t . 

In  cases  of  true  non-union,  and  frequently  III  those  of  false  joint,  the 
fragments  are  greatly  atrophied,  as  shown  in  the  figures. 

Treatment*— The  treatment  of  un united  fracture  must  be  regulated  in 
the  first  place  by  the  utility  of  the  lirnh,  and  in  the  next  place  by  tin 
and  health  of  the  patient.    The  former  varies  vet  ly.     Thus  Ffg 

shows  |  ease  in  which  the  fibula  having  remained  unbroken  (or  having 
united),  ami  having  also  become  sufficiently  hypertrophied  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  body,  the  leg  was  so  useful  that  the  patient  eould  earn  his 
living  by  walking.  In  such  a  case  it  is  needless  to  say  that  there  is  no 
motive  for  surgical  interference.  Mr,  Prescott  Hewett  told  rue  a  short  time 
ago  ofl  oaee  which  he  had  seen  in  private,  where  a  lady  had  an  ununited 
fracture  Of  the  femur.  This  was  mnst  freely  movable  when  she  laid  d< 
and  when  she  stood  up  the  two  fragments  Locked  toget  her  in  such  a  way  that 
she  could  walk  fairly  well,  though  with  a  limp.  In  such  a  case,  and  in  Ehct 
generally  when  the  patient's  life  is  m»t  made  wretched  by  his  infirmity,  it 
is  better  to  avoid  any  BerioUB  operation,  for  all  such  operations  involve  :i 
good  deal  of  danger.     All   operations  >>n  the   upper  limb  are   both  more 

likeh  to  succeed  and  mncfa  less  dangerous  than  similar  operations  in  the 

lower  extremity.  As  there  is  no  absolute  separation  between  cases  of 
delayed  union  and  those  of  non-union,  it  is  better  to  treat  every  case  when 
first  seen,  if  at  any  reasonable  period  after  the  injury,  by  the  milder 
measures  which  have  been  recommended  in  cases  of  delayed  union*  I 
have  seen  judicious  apposition  and  mutual  pressure  of  the  fragments  on 
each  other  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion  apparatus  successfully  employed 
in  many  such  eases.  Shampooing  the  part,  slight  rubbing  of  the  i 
ments  on  each  other,  occasional  slight  inflammation  set  up  by  blisters  and 
other  means,  have  been  recommended.  And  of  course  careful  attention 
to  the  general  health,  and  especially  the  condition  of  the  urine,  is  under- 
stood to  be  a  necessary  preliminary  to  all  kinds  of  treatment. 


1  Theffi  is  an  intereptinij;  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
■bowleg  numerous  loose  bodies  (4<ioOM  oartiltgei  "J  in  one  of  these  faUe  joints.  Sec 
Syst.  ot  Burg.,  'M  od.,  vol.  it,  p.  80. 
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If  these  means  fail,  and  if  the  loss  of  power  is  not  grave  enough  in  the 
surgeon's  judgment  to  justify  his  exposing  the  patient  to  any  risk  of  his 
life,  or  if  the  patient  is  in  such  a  condition  of  health  that  he  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  survive  the  operation,  the  case  must  be  abandoned,  with 
such  palliation  as  an  apparatus  can  provide. 

In  cases,  however,  which  are  more  hopeful  as  far  as  the  patient  is  con- 
cerned, and  where  the  infirmity  is  grave  enough  to  justify  the  risk,  the 
surgeon  must  very  carefully  examine  the  relations  of  the  fragments  to 
each  other;  their  connection,  as  far  as  he  can  make  it  out,  their  size,  and 
the  possibility  of  bringing  their  ends  into  apposition  by  extension.  He 
then  has  the  choice  of  a  great  number  of  expedients.  There  are  cases  of 
false  joint  in  which  the  cavity  between  the  fragments  may  be  obliterated 
by  scraping  the  ends  with  a  tenotomy  knife,  keeping  them  afterwards  at 
rest  in  the  natural  position ;  and  other  cases  where  union  seems  to  be 
prevented  by  some  piece  of  muscle  or  fascia  which  has  got  between  the 
fragments  where  a  similar  operation  will  succeed.  There  are  cases  (appar- 
ently both  of  false  joint  and  of  ligamentous  union)  where  ossification  has 
ensued  on  the  passage  of  a  scton  between  the  ends,  which  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  much  above  a  week.  The  measure  appears  to  have 
had  little  success  in  England.  Dr.  Nor r is,  however,  says  of  it  that 
44 results  in  America  have  proved  it  one  of  the  safest,  least  painful,  and 
most  efficacious  of  the  numerous  operations  that  are  performed  for  the  cure 
of  pseudarthrosis"  (op.  cit,  p.  90).  Sometimes  the  surgeon  has  cut  down 
on  the  fractured  ends  iu  order  to  pass  the  seton ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
when  a  seton  cannot  be  passed  without  previous  exposure  of  the  bone, 
the  probably  more  effectual  and  certainly  less  dangerous  expedient  is 
adopted  of  driving  ivory  pegs  into  the  fragments,  as  recommended  by 
Dieffenbach.  The  fragments  are  sufficiently  exposed  to  drill  holes  into 
them,  and  then  into  these  holes  ivory  pegs  are  driven,  and  the  projecting 
ends  cut  off.  The  buried  part  excites  an  effusion  of  bone  around,  and  by 
such  effusion  the  fracture  is  united,  much  as  it  is  by  the  periosteal  bridge 
of  bone  figured  on  p.  145.  The  buried  part  of  the  peg  sometime  makes 
its  way  out,  sometimes  perhaps  is  absorbed,  and  probably  is  sometimes 
encapsuled,  and  remains  as  lodged  bullets  do.  The  number  of  pegs  to  be 
driven  into  each  fragment  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  bone,  and  other 
circumstances.  Mr.  Erichsen  speaks  of  having  successfully  used  five 
pegs  in  a  fracture  of  the  humerus.  Mr.  Biokersteth  has  used  copper  nails 
in  the  same  way,1  or  has  driven  a  drill,  the  end  of  which  is  removable, 
from  one  fragment  into  but  not  through  the  other,  and  left  the  drill  in 
the  bone  until  it  fell  out.  If  one  drill  be  not  enough  to  support  the  frag- 
ments two  or  even  more  can  be  employed,  a  plan  which  has  the  advan- 
tage of  requiring  no  external  incision.  The  drills  are  simply  driven  in 
from  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Another  plan  is  to  drive  a  metal  suture  from  one  end  into  the  other  by 
means  of  the  drill,  which  is  made  to  perforate  both  fragments  obliquely;2 
but  this  is  commonly  combined  with  the  next  plan,  viz.: 

Resection  of  Ends. — To  cut  down  on  the  fracture  and  to  remove  a  slice 
from  either  fragment,  after  which  the  ends  may  be  wired  together,  if  the 
surgeon  thinks  right.  Mr.  Mason  suggests  that  a  needle  may  be  driven 
through  the  ends,  and  the  wire  cast  in  a  loop  or  figure  of  8  round  the 
needle,  and  this  may  be  necessary  when  the  sutures  are  very  oblique, 


*  Mason,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  liv,  p.  818. 
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otherwise  the  simple  insertion  of  a  peg  or  pin  is  sufficient  to  1 
fragments  In  apposition. 

Bviperioitoal  Resection* — The  late  Mr.  Jordan  of  Manchester 
the  subperiosteal  resection  of  the  fragments,*  a  lube  of  periosteum  being 
dissected   up  first,  and   the  portions  of  bone   removed,  as   far  as  possible 
bars  of  periosteum;  and  though  this  may  not  always  be  practicable, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  desirability  of  saving  any  periosteum  which 
be  recognized  and  separated  from  the  bone. 

Transplantation  of  Bone* — -Lately  an  operation  has  been  prescribed  by 
Professor  Xusshaum  of  Munich  in   a  ease  Of  non-union  of  the  ulnar, 
result  of  I<»ss  of  bone  from    gunshot  fracture,  which  lie  denomi] 
44  transplantation  of  iHnit',*    It  consists  essentially  in  catting  otr  from 
the  rest  of  the  bone  a  portion  of  it*  external  shell  covered  by  the  pefl 
teunu  mid  leaving  this  shell  of  boil"  attached  to  the  remainder  by  m> 
of  the  periosteum  covering  its  terminal  extremity,  which  is  to  be  care- 
fully preserved  from  injury,  since  it   is  the  medium  of  the  future  repair. 
The  semi-detached  and  now  quite  movable  bone  is  next  displaced  into  the 
gap  in  the  same  way  as  s  flap  of  skin  is  twisted  in  a  plastic  operation  rod 
lixed  in    the  indurated  soft  tissues  of  which  the  gap   is    formed, 
uniting  ligament  sad  the  atrophied  ends  of  the  fracture,  together  with 
the  Cartilaginous  [fibrous?]  tissue  which  OOirered  them  are  removed,  as 
being  in  the  way.     This  operation  could  only  be  attempted  in  cases  where 
the  separation  between  the  fragments  is  unusually  great;  and  its  utility 
must  be  tried  by  further  experience. 

After  all  operations  for  ununited  fracture  it  will  be  recollected  that 
careful  support  in  a  linn  splint  or  case  of  leather,  plaster  of  Paris,  or 
other  material,  is  indispensable* 

There  are  many  cases  where  subcutaneous  section  of  the  muscles  which 
displace  the  fragments  must  be  added  to  the  other  operative  pro, 

Amputation* — Finally,  there  are  eases  so  complicated,  or  of  such 
standing,  or  where  previous  operations  have  so  far  failed,  that  amputation 
may  be  best. 

Vicious  Union* — The  fracture  may  have  united  by  bone,  but  with  con- 
siderable deformity  and  loss  of  the  functions  of  the  limb.  The  kind1*,  of 
una  tnton  spoken  of  are  union  of  two  contiguous  bones,  union  with 
displacement,  and  projection  of  one  of  the  fragments.  The  first  and 
may  be  summarily  dismissed.  Union  of  two  contiguous  bones  is  of  no 
Importance  in  the  ribs,  ami  of  comparatively  little  in  the  leg.  In  the 
forearm  it  has,  in  one  recorded  case,  been  held  to  justify  the  resection  of 
the  bone.1  Projection  of  one  of  the  fragments,  or  possibly  of  a  com- 
minuted piece,  is  to  be  dealt  with  like  any  other  exof  .,  when 
sufficiently  inconvenient  the  projecting  piece  must  be  removed.  Hut  the 
cases  we  are  ordinarily  called  upon  to  treat  are  those  in  which,  from  neg- 
lect, from  numbness  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  or  from  yielding  of  the 
union  after  supposed  cure,  the  deformity  has  cither  never  been  corrected 
or  has  recurred,  and  the  limb  is  more  or  less  entirely  useless.  Such  eases 
are  by  no  means  hopeless.  If  only  a  Short  time  has  elapsed  alter  tie 
jury  the  deformity  will  often  yield  to  extension  by  the  pulleys,  combined 
with  firm  pressure  on  the  part  under  chloroform;  or  it  may  be  reduced 
more  gradually  (as  bent  bones  are  in  childhood)  by  pressure,  with  pads, 


1  Traiteutent  des  Paeudarth  roses  pur  lAuLoplnsUn  ptfrioatique,  Paris,  1860. 

*  Lond,  Med.  Record,  March  81,  1876. 

1  By  Gardeil,  quoted  by  MnlgHigm?,  p.  272,  Packard's  translation. 
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etc.,  on  the  angle ;  the  pressure  being  antagonized  by  a  splint  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  limb.  In  many  cases  refracture  of  the  limb  is  justifi- 
able, and  in  almost  all  when  it  is  indicated  the  attempt  may  be  made 
with  impunity.  The  danger  of  producing  fresh  fracture  at  the  wrong 
place  is  so  slight  that  it  need  hardly  be  taken  into  account.  Mr.  Skey1 
has  shown  that  even  the  smaller  bones,  such  as  the  radius  or  the  fibula, 
are  not  easily  broken,  even  when  out  of  the  body,  by  the  utmost  force 
which  a  strong  man  can  exert ;  and,  when  covered  by  soft  parts,  they 
would  be  still  less  easy  to  break;  while  the  larger  bones,  on  which  the 
attempt  is  usually  made,  the  femur  or  tibia,  are  of  course  quite  secure. 
But  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  and  especially  in  cases  of  vicious  union,  the 
uniting  material  remains  long  imperfectly  ossified,  and  will  give  way  in 
some  cases  more  than  a  year  after  the  injury.  I  have  seen  the  femur  re- 
fractured,  thirteen  months  after  the  accident,  with  perfect  ease.  The 
operation  is  a  very  simple  one.  The  limb  is  brought  over  the  edge  of  the 
table  a  little  beyond  the  fracture ;  its  upper  part  is  steadied  by  assistants, 
and  the  surgeon  leans  on  it  with  all  the  force  he  can  exert  till  it  gives 
way,  changes  of  position,  rotation,  etc.,  being  employed  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. Mr.  Skey  says  "  the  act  of  disuniting  the  bone  is  effected  by  slow 
laceration  rather  than  by  a  snap  or  fracture ;"  in  fact,  its  possibility  de- 
pends on  the  ossification  of  the  callus  being  incomplete.  After  it  has 
been  effected  the  limb  must  be  extended  as  near  as  possible  to  the  original 
length,  by  pulleys  if  necessary,  and  fixed  by  splints  in  that  position. 

There  may  be  cases  in  which  the  surgeon  may  think  it  right  to  divide 
a  fracture  perfectly  united,  but  in  a  vicious  position,  at  any  time  after  the 
injury,  and  when  the  bone  can  no  longer  be  refractured.  This  may  be 
done  either  by  direct  incision3  or  by  subcutaneous  section,  as  is  done  in 
vicious  anchylosis  of  joints  (see  below,  the  section  on  anchylosis) ;  or,  as 
has  lately  been  ingeniously  suggested  by  Langenbeck,3  the  projecting 
portion  of  the  bone  may  first  be  considerably  weakened,  by  boring  a  large 
hole  through  it,  and  extending  this  hole  by  means  of  a  keyhole  saw  till 
only  a  small  bridge  remains  on  either  side.  Then  the  wound  is  dressed, 
and  the  limb  put  into  a  plaster  of  Paris  splint  until  it  has  healed,  when 
the  weakened  part  is  easily  fractured  and  put  straight,  and  there  remains 
only  a  simple  fracture  to  treat. 


DISLOCATION. 

The  word  u  dislocation,"  when  used  by  itself  in  surgical  works,  is  in- 
tended to  signify  the  forcible  displacement  of  one  articular  surface  of  a 
joint  from  another.  Other  organs  also  are  subject  to  dislocation  ;  thus 
dislocation  of  the  lens  and  of  the  testicle  are  spoken  of,  but  in  such  cases 
the  name  of  the  displaced  organ  is  always  added.  Dislocation  of  joints 
also  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  disease  (pathological  dislocation,  frequent 
in  the  knee  and  hip),  and  sometimes  as  the  result  of  malformation  (con- 
genital dislocation).  Traumatic  or  true  dislocation  may  be  complete — i.  e., 
where  no  portions  of  the  two  articular  surfaces  are  in  contact — or  incom- 
plete, when  a  part  of  one  still  remains  applied  to  the  articular  surface  of 
the  other  bone.  When  the  bone,  besides  being  dislocated,  is  exposed  by 
a  wound,  the  dislocation  is  said  to  be  compound.     It  is  universal  in 


1  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xlii.     A  most  valuable  paper  on  this  subject. 
8  See  Lister,  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  Oct.  81,  1868,  p.  462. 
»  Lond.  Med.  Record,  March  81,  1875,  p.  198. 
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modem  surgical  works  to  describe  dislocations  as  being  of  tlie  more 
movable  bone,  or  of  that  bone  which  Is  situated  farthest  from  the  trunk 
hut  in   the  older  writers  this  rule   is   not  followed.     Thus  Sir  A    I 
described  the  dislocations  of  the  ankle  as  being  of  the  tibia  and  Bbn 
which  are  now  described  as  dislocations  of  the  foot.     This  diflel 
nomenclature  of  course  reverses  the  direction  in  which  the  part  is 
lie  dislocated,  since  a  displacement  which,  if  described  with  reference 
the  leg  is   iuwards,  becomes   outwards  when   the  foot    is    said  to   be  d 
placed. 

General  Symptoms* — There  are  a  few  points  which  ought  to  be  mention 
as  concerning  dislocations  in  general  before  the  individual    injur  h 
described.     The  eigne  of  a  dislocation    are,  loss  of  the  natural  shape  of 
the  part,  loss  of  the  movements  of  the  joint,  both  active  and  passive,  in 
different  degrees,  and  alteration  of  the  relations  of  the  bony  prominen 
to  each  other,  together  with  sn  absence  of  the  si^ns  of  fracture,  when  t 
dislocation  is  pure]  but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  dislocation 
eompanied  by  fracture  of  some  bony  process,  or  even  of  the  shaft  of  the 
bone  in  the  neighborhood. 

Redurtion, — Having  diagnosed  the  existence  of  dislocation,  the  sur- 
geon's aim  is  to  reduce  it}  £&,  to  restore  the  displaced  bone  to  its  nntm.nl 

DO&itlOU.     As  a  uvneial  rule  all  dislocations  are  accompanied  bj 
le>s  laceration  of  the  capsule  of  the  joint,  or  some  of  its   special   liga- 
ments and  of  the  muscles  around  it,  while  others  of  the  muscles  are  put 
on  the  stretch  and  others  shortened.     After  a  time  the  displaced  has 
the  bone  contracts  adhesions  to  the  other  bones  and  to  the  parts  around, 
and*  especially  where  there  has  been  much  motion  of  the  b 
other,  a  kind  of  new  articulation  may  lie  formed,  while  the  old  articular 
cavil;    m  iv  he  more  or  Irs..  complexly  lilted   up.     The  obstacles  to  the 
return  of  recent  dislocations  depend  on  the  resistance  of  the  disph 
muscles,  on  the  interlocking  of  the  bones,  or  on  the  interposition  of  the 
Capsule  01  some  of  Its  accessory  structures  between  the  ed   bone 

and  the  cavity  to  which  it  is  to  be  returned.     Many  of  these  ohst 
are  more  easily  overcome  by  appropriate  manipulation  than  bv  lore- 
that  dislocations  of  the  hip,  for  which  it  used  to  lie  thought  neci 
exhaust  the  muscular  force  by  bleeding  and  antimony,  and  the 
violent   extension  by  means  of  pulleys,  are  now  usually  reduced  under 
chloroform  with  extreme   facility  by  simply  disengaging  the  head  of  the 
bone  from  its  acquired  position,  when  the  muscles  at  once  restore  it  t< 
natural  one 

In  old  dislocations  the  difllcuity  of  reduction  depends  on  the  formation 
of  adhesions  between  the  two  bones,  on  the  permanent  contraction  of  the 
shortened  muscles,  and  on  inflammatory  deposit  filling  up  the  old  articu- 
lar cavity,  which  sometimes  renders  the  return  of  the  bone  impossible, 
and  at  Others  even  fills  lip  the  cavity  altogether.  The  shape  of  the 
placed  lulu-  itself  also  becomes  altered  by  pressure  or  by  inflammation 

As  these  difficulties  increase  very  speedily  in  the  Gist   week  <u    i 
after  the  injury,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  recognise  the  natu 
of  the  accident,  and  apply  the  appropriate  remedy  as  early  as  possible. 
When  a  dislocation  has  existed   for  a  very  long  time  it  is  vei  \  doubtful 
whether  its  reduction  is  physically  possible,  or  whether,  if  it  warn 
duoed,  the  It mb  would  gum  or  lose  in  utility. 

When  a  dislocation  has  been  successfully  and  completely  reduced  the 
lacerated  capsule  and  muscles  quickly  heal,  and  everything  returns  to  a 
condition  of  health,  the  joint  regaining  its  normal  movements,  and  to  a 
great  extent  its  normal  stability,  but  often  not  completely,  for  dislocated 
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joints,  and  particularly  the  shoulder  and  the  lower  jaw,  are  very  liable  to 
renewed  dislocation ;  and  the  oftener  they  are  dislocated  the  weaker  and 
more  lax  the  capsule  becomes,  and  the  more  easily  may  the  dislocation 
be  reproduced.  And  it  must  also  be  recollected  that  the  laceration  of 
the  capsule  in  a  dislocation  is  often  very  extensive — at  least  it  seems  so  ' 
from  experiments  on  the  dead  subject — and  that  the  healing  of  an  exten- 
sive rent  in  a  structure  so  lowly  organized  as  a  thick  aponeurosis  must 
be  a  somewhat  slow  process ;  so  that  for  a  time  which  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  calculate  the  laceration  either  remains  unhealed  or  so  weakly  united 
that  it  may  easily  give  way  again.  Hence  the  care  which  surgeons 
always  exhibit  to  keep  the  joint  at  perfect  rest  for  two  or  three  weeks 
after  a  dislocation,  and  to  enjoin  on  the  patient  great  caution  in  move- 
ment and  the  wearing  of  some  retentive  apparatus  for  a  considerable  time 
after  this.  Want  of  care  and  sudden  motion  soon  after  a  dislocation, 
even  irrespective  of  any  violence,  will  very  often  reproduce  the  disloca- 
tion, which,  however,  is  always  easily  reduced.  So  also  in  old  disloca- 
tions which  are  liable  to  recur,  they  are  always  reduced  with  proportion- 
ate facility. 

Repair  of  Injuries  of  Cartilage. — It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  as  to 
the  method  of  repair  in  wounds  or  fractures  of  cartilage.  The  method  of 
union  of  fractures  is  bc9t  studied  in  those  of  the  costal  cartilages  and 
those  of  the  articular  cartiiage  of  the  femur,  which  is  so  often  involved 
in  the  fractures  which  run  into  the  knee-joint.  The  uniting  medium 
seems  to  differ  somewhat  in  accordance  with  the  different  qualities  of  the 
cartilage  involved.  Thus  the  costal  cartilages,  which  are  naturally  prone 
to  ossify,  unite  very  commonly,  by  bone,1  or  by  a  mixture  of  bone  and 
cartilage.  Fracture  of  articular  cartilage  is  usually  very  slow  of  healing, 
and  the  cartilage  is  found  unchanged  close  to  the  seat  of  fracture ;  ulti- 
mately the  breach  of  surface  is  usually  repaired  by  a  layer  of  fibrous  tissue 
or  by  a  mixture  of  fibrous  tissue  and  cartilage.2  In  wounds  of  cartilage 
made  for  purposes  of  experiment  on  the  lower  animals  Dr.  Redfern  has 
found  that  the  resulting  changes  affect  both  the  cells  and  the  intercellular 
substance,  though  only  to  a  slight  distance  from  the  seat  of  injury.  They 
display  a  very  strong  tendency  to  heal  without  any  further  destructive 
changes,  and  this  repair  is  brought  about  either  by  the  production  of 
fibrous  tissue  or  by  calcareous  deposit  leading  to  calcification  of  the  en- 
tire cartilage.  Dr.  Redfern  describes  both  the  cells  and  the  intercellular 
substance  of  the  injured  cartilage  as  taking  part  in  the  production  of  the 
fibrous  tissue,  the  intercellular  substance  fibrillating  ami  becoming  re- 
placed by  a  material  exactly  resembling  white  fibrous  tissue,  while  the 
cartilage-cells  increase  in  size,  and  their  nuclei  give  place  to  a  number  of 
corpuscles.  Then  the  wall  of  the  cell  becomes  identified  with  the  hyaline 
intercellular  substance  and  the  corpuscles  are  set  free,  and  while  the 


1  In  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital  are  three  specimens  of  fracture  of  costal 
cartilages  (Ser.  I,  Nos.  67,  68,  69),  all  united  by  bone.  Mr.  Poland  refers  to  three 
in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Museum,  in  one  of  which  the  union  is  entirely  and  in 
another  partially  bony,  cartilage  being  mixed  with  the  bone;  in  the  third  the  frac- 
ture is  repaired  by  the  growth  of  a  new  cartilaginous  substance. 

8  In  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital  (I,  193)  is  the  preparation  of  a  fracture 
running  into  the  knee-joint,  received  twenty-eightdays  before  the  patient's  death.  "On 
the  articular  surface  a  thin  layer  of  firm  fibrin,  of  a  light-brown  color,  is  interspersed 
between  the  cartilaginous  margins  of  the  fracture,  the  cartilage  itself  having  as  yet 
undergone  no  change."  A  preparation,  exactly  similar  to  this,  is  figured  in  the  sec- 
tion on  fracture  of  the  femur. 
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hyaline  intercellular  substance  is  becoming  fibrillar  and  forming  the 
white  fibrous  substance,  the  corpuscles  are  developed  into  the  qui  tear  or 
elastic  fibres*1 

From  these  researches  Dr.  Redferu   concludes  that   ^uncomplicated 
ieeiooe of  cartilages  (especially  each  m  have  been  artificially  prod 

in  the  lower  animals)  manifest  a  w-vy  decided  >p«mtah 

cure  by  the  production  of  fibrous  tissue,  Or  by  eale.ilicaihm  of  the  whole 
cartilage  left  after  the  injury;'1  and  that  the  ll  diseased  action  an 
from  oirownecribed  destruction  of  the  articular  cartilages  of  the  b 
animals  evinces  no  teudeio  y  to  extend  to  the  remaining  parts  of  ll 
text  ures,  nor  to  involve  other  structures,  and  lead  to  serious  dfeeftB 
the  joint/* 

Uncomplicated  lesions  of  cartilages  are  of  course  very  rare  in  the 
human  subject,  but  the  exami nation  of  specimens  such  as  that  at) 
referred  to  from  St.  lieorge's  Museum  leads  us  to  believe  that  Dr.  Red- 
fern  *s  conclusions  are  true  in  the  main  when  applied  to  the  hiiniaii 
ject  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  cartilage  is  prone  to  repair,  and  that  the  disease 
produced  In  it  by  traumatic  injury  rarely  extends  far  from  the  part 
injured. 


rHAPTER   VII. 

INJURIES    OF   THE    HEAD. 


Injuries  of  the  head  are  matters  of  equal  importance  and  interest.     It 
is  an  old  and  good  rule  in  surgery  fcfc never  to  look  lightly  on  an\   injury 
of  the  head,  however  trifling  il    may   appear."     Very  grave  amitom 
lesions  may  have  been  produced  by  injuries  which  appear  trivial,      I 
are  recorded  in  which  a  weapon  has  passed  deeply  into  the  brain,  throi 
the   papery  bones  of  ihe  orbit,  and    has   left,  a   fragment  there,  and   the 
man  has  gone  about  bis  business  thinking  he  had  only  received  a  scratch 
on  the  eyelid,  till  inflammation  of  the  brain  has  set  in,  and  the  forei 
body  lias  been  found  after  death.'     So,  again,  a  slight  tap  on  the  skull 
may  possibly  cause   rupture  of  a  huge  vessel  or  laceration  of  the  brain, 
followed  by  fatal  [Hemorrhage  or  inflammation.     And  again,  lesions  really 
very  slight  in  themselves  may  be  followed  by  the  most  alarming  and  even 
fatal  consequences.     I  iw  a  man  who  was  in  hospital  for  a  small 

sebaceous  tumor  of  the  scalp.     The  surgeon  under  whose  care  he  was 
had  forgotten  the  case  and  overlooked  the  man  for  some  days.     One  day 
he  happened  to  come  into  the  ward  where  the  man  was  silling,  who 
up  and   reminded  him  of  his  inadvertence.     The  surgeon   apologil 
took  out   his  pocket-ease,  made  a  little  incision,  and  squeezed  out  the 


**  Redfern.     Anoruial  nutrition  of  cartilage,  pp,  07  el  seq, 

*  Several  §och  oem  hard  been  pablial I :  In  one  case  it  was  the  end  of  a  walkin^- 

cane  with  which  a  soldier  was  fencing  with  his  comrade;  in  another  the  ferule  of  an 
umbrella  which  a  testy  old  gentleman  poked  into  the  eye  of  a  man  who  ran  Against 

him  in  the  str< 
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tumor  in  an  instant.  The  patient  thanked  him  and  went  to  his  seat 
again.  Bat  in  ten  days  he  was  dead  of  pyaemia.  And  every  one  must 
have  seen,  both  in  public  and  private  practice,  cases  in  which  very  slight 
injuries  of  the  head  have  set  up  frightful  attacks  of  erysipelas,  or  have 
been  followed  by  brain-symptoms  quite  disproportionate  to  their  apparent 
gravity.  Though,  therefore,  these  unfortunate  cases  are  comparatively 
rare,  they  must  be  borne  in  mind  as  an  argument  for  caution  in  the  treat- 
ment and  some  reserve  in  the  prognosis. 

Classification. — Injuries  of  the  head  may  be  thus  divided :  I.  Simple 
contusion  of  the  soft  parts.  II.  Scalp-wound,  (a)  without  exposure,  and 
(6)  with  exposure  of  bone.  III.  Extravasation  of  blood  beneath  the 
skull-cap.  IV.  Fracture  of  the  skull,  simple  or  compound,  and  either 
of  them  with  or  without  depression  of  the  fractured  bone.  Y.  Injury, 
t.  e.,  contusion  or  laceration,  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  YI.  In- 
juries to  the  nerves. 

Complications. — The  inflammatory  complications  of  such  injuries  are 
erysipelas  and  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  soft  parts,  suppuration  within 
the  skull,  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  and  Hernia 
cerebri. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Scalp. — It  may  be  well,  in  commencing  this 
subject,  to  recall  the  reader's  attention  to  the  main  peculiarities  in  the 
surgical  anatomy  of  the  scalp.     They  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  skin  is  ultimately  connected  to  the  tendon  of  the  occipito-fron- 
talis  (which  here  represents  what  in  other  regions  of  the  body  is  the 
muscular  fascia),  instead  of  being  separated  from  it  by  cellular  tissue. 

2.  The  large  vessels  lie  immediately  beneath  the  skin,  i.  e.  between  it 
and  the  tendon,  instead  of  under  the  fascia,  as  in  other  parts. 

3.  The  tendon  of  the  occipito-frontalis  is  loosely  united  to  the  peri- 
cranium by  very  extensive  cellular  tissue,  and  is  perforated  by  small 
arteries,  which  run  from  the  larger  vessels,  through  the  cellular  tissue,  to 
nourish  the  pericranium. 

Consequently  (1)  wounds  of  the  skin  almost  always  involve  the  tendon 
also ;  (2)  bleeding  from  the  large  arteries  is  generally  easily  commanded, 
in  consequence  of  their  superficial  position;  (3)  in  diffuse  inflammation 
of  the  scalp  the  thickness  of  the  part  is  often  enormously  increased  by 
extravasated  lymph,  and  such  extravasation  will  very  probably  strangu- 
late the  vessels  nourishing  the  pericranium. 

I.  Contusion  of  the  scalp  gives  rise  usually  to  a  little  u  bump  "  of  extrav- 
asated blood;  but  in  children  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  huge  extrava- 
sations which  may  sometimes  extend  over  the  whole,  or  over  one  side,  of 
the  head,  and  which  I  have  known  mistaken  for  abscess  the  result  of 
disease  of  the  bones.  But  the  un  in  flamed  condition  of  the  scalp  and  the 
history  (if  this  can  be  obtained)  will  sufficiently  guard  against  such  a 
mistake.  These  collections  of  blood  and  fluid  are  bounded  by  a  ridge  or 
border  formed  of  condensed  tissue  and  blood-clot.  In  smaller  contusions 
this  ridge  is  very  often  confounded  with  a  fracture;  and  it  must  be 
allowed  that,  in  some  cases,  the  diagnosis  is  not  an  easy  one.  But  gen- 
erally the  contusion  may  be  recognized  as  such  by  the  following  charac- 
ters: the  ridge  is  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  neighboring  sound  skull, 
its  edge  is  somewhat  rounded,  its  outline  regular  and  usually  crescentic, 
and,  by  pressing  the  finger-nail  upon  it,  an  impression  may  perhaps  be 
made.  The  apparent  depression  within  the  ridge  will  probably  yield 
sufficiently  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger  to  allow  the  surgeon  to  feel  the 
sound  skull  below  it.     In  fracture  with  depression,  on  the  other  hand, 
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the  ridge  which  appears  elevate  I  is  really  on   the  same  level   as  the  i 
of  tin-  skull;   its   margin  is   sharp  iiinl   irregular,  and   its  direction 
v:iri:ible.     If  in  the  depressed  part  any  hone  can  he   felt  it  will  be  I 

The  only  question  of  treatment  which  occurs  is  in  the  large  extravasa 
tions  of  childhood.     In  these  Gases  the  extravasation  is  situated  bet* 
the   pericranium    and   oecipito-fmntalis   tendon — not   beneath   the   peri- 
cranium,  as   in   t  ephabematouia,1  and   therefore   it  may  Increase    to  an 
size;  and  I  have  beard  of  (bllt  not  seen)  a  ease  in  which  pulsation  w§ 
present  in  it,  communicated   from  Lbs  temporal  artery.     If  bet] 
is  going   on   actively  it    may  lie  justifiable  to   cut  down  and    took  for  the 
(rounded  vesael,  but  I  never  saw  a  ease  in  which  there  was  the  slighter 
justification  for  such  a  measure.     In  the  instance  in  which  the  tempi 
artery  was  injured  it  was  tied  at  a  healthy  part  successfully.      Ami  in  a 
case  where  no  perceptible  improvement  followed  from  prolonged  expectant 
treatment  I  once  drew  off  the  blood  through  a  small  trocar  with 
The  aspirator  would  now  he  used.      But  generally,  with  patience  and  the 
use  of  a  slightly  stimulating  lotion  or  embrocation  (such  as  Lot.  Amnion. 
Hydrochlor,  ^r.   x:  §J;  or  Tinet,  Arnicas   pt.   i,  Aqme   ptes.  iv-vi ;   or 
Liniment  Ammonite),  the  fluid  is  gradually  absorbed, and  the  part  returns ' 
to  its  natural  size  and  appearance.      If  th<  has  been  tempted  to 

puncture  such  a  collection  he  should  rinse  the  puncture  at  once  and  Apply 
pressure,  being  ready,  on  any  appearance  of  suppuration,  to  open  it 
freely. 

II.  8edtp*wQund8  arc  generally  contused,  and  in  severe  cases  ha 

flaps  hang  down,  which  are  very  '  difficult    to  keep  in    place.     Sotnoti 
the  scalp  is  ground  to  pieces  by  the  passage  of  a  wheel;  and  very  often 
in   scalp    wounds    foreign    bodies    (dirt,   stones,    hair,  straw,   etc 
imbedded,     The  bone  is  very  often  exposed,  and   not  exposed    merely. 
bat  is  usually  also  cut,  braised)  or  rasped  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent,  and 
foreign  bodies  may  even  be  imbedded  in  it.     A  case  occurred  many  \ 
ago  at  St.  George's  Hospital  in  which  a  mai  -?it  up  from  a  distance 

with  a  scalp-wound  neatly  united  over  a  portion  of  brick  which  had 
driven  into  the  skull.     This   being  broken   off  on  the  exact   level  of  the 
skull  was  mistaken  for  a  piece  of  exposed  bone. 

There  is  not  very  often  formidable  bleeding  in  >ealp-wounds,  for  t 
reason  above  stated.     At  least,  though   active  at  first,  it  generally  BOO! 
subsidrs;  nor  is  there  much  difficulty  in  commanding  it  if  it  should  noi 
If  the  arteries  are  toe  ururh  contused  to  be  tied  or  twisted  they  ean  easily 
be  compressed,  or.  in  the  last  resort,  be  commanded  between  an  aeupn 
sure-needle  thrust  in  below  them  and  a  ligature  above.     Bleeding  bavi 
been  stopped,  and  all  dirt  and  foreign  bodies  carefully  and  gently  remove 
the  wound  must  he  united.     There  is  an  old  traditional  horror  of sutun 
in  scalp  wounds  which  seems  to  me,  to  say  the  least,  exaggerated ;  and 
never  hesitate  to  use  silver  sutures  when  there  is  any  difficulty  in  keep* 
ing  the  wound  in  apposition.    There  is  no  necessity  for  putting  them  in 
deeply,  so   as   to  wound   the  teudou,  and    therefore   no  justification    for 
doing  so.      The  wound  should  then  be  so  dressed  as  in  the  opinion  oft! 

surgeon  is  best  calculated  to  produce  its  rapid  anion  (see  IV 

Wounds);  for  in  every  scalp-wound,  whether  hone  be  exposed  or  not,  and 
whether  that  bone  be  fractured  or  not,  rapid  union  is  the  main  point  by 
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1  OenbatflttiatQIDS  is  the  nnme  given  to  a  blond-tmnor  produced  un  the  ekuM  of  III 
Infant  during  birth  by  the  pressure  of  the  ulerino  wiiIIb.     It  is  treated  ofln  works  i 
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which  the  patient's  safety  is  insured.  But  closing  a  wound  which  must 
be  reopened  afterwards  for  the  discharge  of  sloughs,  or  grit,  or  retained 
matter,  tends  to  retard  instead  of  hastening  its  ultimate  union ;  so  that 
in  such  cases  it  is  better  to  leave  the  wound  open  under  poultice  or  water 
dressing.  Often,  when  the  lips  of  the  wound  are  healthily  granulating, 
but  the  bone  is  exposed  below,  great  advantage  may  be  obtained  bjr 
bringing  the  granulations  in  gentle  apposition  with  straps  or  sutures,  and 
sometimes  entire  " secondary  adhesion"  will  thus  be  obtained.  I  have 
often  watched  large  exposed  bony  surfaces  to  see  how  much  of  them 
would  die,  and  have  frequently  been  both  pleased  and  surprised  to  see 
that  no  necrosis  at  all  has  taken  place,  but  the  whole  exposed  bone  has 
been  covered  in  by  granulations;  at  other  times  only  a  minute  scale  of 
bone  has  exfoliated.  Things,  however,  do  not  always  go  on  thus  kindly, 
and  the  scalp-wound  may  easily  prove  the  starting-point  of  caries  or 
necrosis  of  the  bone. 

Complications. — The  usual  complications  of  scalp-wounds  are  erysipelas, 
either  of  the  common  or  of  the  cellular  variety,  and  suppuration  within 
the  cranium.  Cutaneous  erysipelas  is  comparatively  rare.  It  extends  to 
the  face  and  requires  only  the  ordinary  treatment.  The  cellular  form  is 
more  .common,  and  its  treatment  is  a  more  serious  problem.  The  inflam- 
mation originates  in  lesion  of  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  tendon  and 
the  pericranium,  and  extends  often  with  great  rapidity  over  the  whole 
head,  causing  immense  oedema,  and  leading  ultimately  to  sloughing  both 
of  the  scalp  and  pericranium.1  It  begins  with  puffin ess  and  slight  red- 
ness around  the  wound,  but  as  the  inflammation  is  almost  confined  to  the 
cellular  tissue  the  redness  is  not  usually  at  all  vivid.  The  oedema  extends 
from  the  wound,  accompanied  witli  pain  in  the  head  and  general  feverr 
ushered  in  usually  with  rigors,  which  may  recur  more  or  less  frequently; 
the  pulse  is  rapid,  and  often  weak;  the  tongue  white,  with  glazed  edge*- 
Matter  forms  after  a  da}'  or  two,  and  the  bone  is  often  exposed  in  place* 
by  the  destruction  of  the  pericranium. 

Patients  attacked  with  this  disease  generally,  or  at  any  rate  frequently, 
are  those  whose  constitution  is  broken  down  by  intemperance,  privation, 
or  disease,  and  such  a  case  is  therefore  to  be  looked  upon  always  with 
anxiety.  They  seldom  bear  depletion,  or  even  deprivation  of  nourish- 
ment or  stimulants,  so  that  anything  like  copious  loss  of  blood  is  to  be 
deprecated.  Still,  if  the  parts  are  tense  and  the  oedema  is  rapidly  ad- 
vancing, it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  incisions  should  be  made,  and 
that  boldly  and  decisively.  For  the  patient  will  ultimately  save  blood 
by  having  to  submit  to  the  incisions  only  once,  rather  than  be  obliged  to- 
bear  a  repetition  of  what  is  a  very  painful  and  depressing  operation- 
Excluding,  then,  the  general  treatment  of  the  case,  which  must  be  con- 
ducted on  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  section  on  Erysipelas  (page 
73),  and  which  in  our  hospitals  always  tends  strongly  to  the  supporting 
and  stimulant  method,  we  will  consider  only  the  local  treatment,  and 
mainly  the  question  of  incising  the  scalp.  I  have  seen  cases,  somewhat 
threatening  at  first,  brought  to  a  successful  issue  without  any  incisions  ; 
so  that  unless  the  oedema  is  unusually  acute  I  should  dissuade  any  hurry 
at  first.  In  the  first  place,  the  whole  scalp,  or  at  any  rate  all  the  puffy 
part  of  it,  must  be  cleanly  shaven.  The  original  scalp-wound  must  be 
laid  open  freely,  which  is  done  with  the  least  pain  by  passing  the  finger 


1  In  one  case  where  no  incisions  were  made  I  saw  the  whole  vertex  of  the  skull 
exposed  by  sloughing  as  cleanly  as  if  the  man  had  been  scalped  by  a  ted  Indian. 
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Into  It  down  to  the  bottom  and  from  end  to  end,  nnd  tlien  a  warm  pooltfa 
should  be  applied  to  encourage  discharge  and  relax  the  parts,  or  1 1 
should  be  fomented  with  warm  lead  and  opium  lotion  or  decoction  of 
pies.     It"  this  fails  to  shook  the  c&dema,  which  is  nevertheless  not 
great,  or  accompanied  with  much  tension,  s  crop  of  lancet  puner 
In-  made*     When    incisions  are  manifestly  aeosssaf?  they  EM  made 

boldly  down  in  the  bone,  and  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  insure  the  relaxa- 
tion of  all  the  tense  tissues.     But  no  one  incision  should  be  of  any  srreat 
length,  since  otherwise  some  large  vessel  must  necessarily  be  injured- 
itelfl    1      GO  "2  inches  is  the   limit  for  each  incision.     They   ihonld  run 
directly  from   before  backwards,  and  any  Urge  vein  which  is  seen  Bade 
the  skin  should  be  avoided.     If  much  arterial  hemorrhage  occurs  it  inus 
be  checked  before  the  patient  is  left.    Sometime*  the  bleeding 

easily  twisted  Of  tied,  and  occasionally  it  is  found  that  an  artery  has  bee 
partially  divided  al  one  end  of  the  Incision,  which  will  cease  blee 
when  the  incision  is  so  far  extended  as  to  complete  its  division.  But  if 
the  arteries  continue  to  bleed,  jret  the  surgeon  cannot  find  them  in  the 
mass  of  Inflammatory  exudation,  the  wound  should  be  stuffed  with  lint 
on  which  pressure  may  be  made  till  all  tendency  to  tUBCBOrfhagS  ban  ceased 
The  lint  may  be  removed  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  Incision  Will  answer  its 
purpose  as  well  as  if  it  bad  been  left,  open  frora  the  first  A  poultice 
afterwards  is  the  best  dressing. 


[n&raormiol  8uppuratiion. — A  still  more  formidable  complicate 

scalp-wounds  and  other  injuries  of  the  heat!  is  the  formation  of  pus  in  the 
interior  of  the  skull.     Left  to  itself  such  suppuration  is  necessarily  fatal, 
and  unfortunately  we  possess  only  very  imperfect  means  of  treat!) 
The  cause  of  intracranial  suppuration  is  more  commonly  a  scalp  wood 
with  exposure  Of  the  hone  than  any  other  injury,  though  any  other  injury 
may   be   followed   by   this   complication*      As  ordinarily   <  g   the 

sequence  of  events   is  this  :  the  skull-cap  is  exposed,  and  its  extern 
table  more  or  less  contused  or  rasped.     This  is  followed  by  inflannnatn* 
of  the  bone,  effusion  between  it  and  the  neighboring  uninjured  periosteum. 
forming  a  "  puffy  tumor"  around  the  injured  part:  inflammation  of 
diploic  tissue  and  of  the  internal  table,  and  inflammatory  effusion  followed 
by  suppuration  hetween  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater.    Inflammation  may 
also  be  propagated  to  the  arachnoid  cavity,  to  the  subarachnoid  s| 
between  the  hemispheres  and  the  fatx  cerebri,  to  the  tisane  of  the  brain 
Of  to  its  ventricles.      Finally,  the   inflammation  of  the  dtploe,  and  of  the 

penons  sinuses  which  it  contains,  may  prove   the  starting-point 
general  pyiemia.     It  is  obvious  that  some  of  these  conditions  are  iuoa 
ble,  and  others  can  only  be  cured  in  the   rarest   cases.     Abscesses  in  th 
brain   have   been  successfully  opened,1  and  they  are  usually, 
not  always  limited.     Suppuration  spreading  along  the  mashes  of  the  p 
mater  or  down  the  falx  cerebri  is  generally  too  much  diffused  to  allow 
any  adequate  exit  being  given  to  it.     Abscess  in  the  arachnoid  cavity 
has  been  found  limited,  and  has  been  successfully  opened.*     But   when 
the  surgeon  diagnoses  and  attempts  to  open  an  intracranial  abscess  his 
hope  is  to  find  a  limited  collection  of  matter  between  the  hone  and  the 
dura  mater.     It  was  to  the  occurrence  of  these  limited  abscesses  icume- 

1  Tba  t&tett  published  ease  which  1  have  wet  with  is  Mr.  Holdun's  (Si.  Bartholo 
mew'i  Hospital  Report*,  vol.  ix).    Othem  will  be  found  referred  to  in  Mr.  Ben 
m  Injuries  or  the  Head!  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Syet  of  Surgery, 

*  Dum  villi?,  Brit.  Med.  Jeurn.,  1868,  vol.  i3,  p,  743.     Ruux,  Archiv 
vol.  xxiv,  p.  268. 
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diately  beneath  the  cranium  that  Mr.  Pott1  drew  the  attention  of  the 
surgeons  of  his  day,  and  he  dwelt  strongly  on  the  "puffy  tumor"  (since 
commonly  called  after  his  name)  as  a  valuable  indication  of  the  subjacent 
suppuration.  Mr.  Pott  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  eight  cases 
suitable  for  the  application  of  trephine,  of  which  five  recovered.  Modern 
sorgeons  have  been  far  less  fortunate — in  fact,  the  cases  of  recovery  after 
trephining  for  pus  in  this  country  are  very  few  indeed  within  living 
memory.  Some  years  ago  I  published  the  experience  of  St.  George's 
Hospital  in  this  particular  for  seventeen  years — 1841  to  1857  inclusive.* 
Eight  cases  occurred  in  which  the  trephine  was  applied  for  pus.  The 
pus  was  found  in  every  case,  but  all  the  patients  died.  Seven  were  ex- 
amined after  death,  and  in  six  of  these  unmistakable  evidence  of  phle- 
bitis in  the  sinuses  of  the  brain  and  veins  of  the  skull  and  of  general 
pyaemia  was  discovered.  In  the  seventh  case  the  abscess  reached  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain.  There  were  eight  other  cases  in  which  the  trephine 
was  not  used,  and  where  matter  was  found  above  the  dura  mater ;  but  it 
was  not  limited  to  this  situation  in  any  of  these  cases,  nor  could  adequate 
exit  have  been  procured  for  it  by  the  trephine.  In  nine  other  cases  there 
had  been  intracranial  suppuration,  but  the  matter  was  diffused  among 
the  membranes  or  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  lay  entirely  below 
the  dura  mater. 

Taking  this  as  a  fair  specimen  of  what  the  surgeon  is  likely  to  meet 
with,  it  goes  far  to  explain  the  hesitation  which  is  usually  displayed  in 
recommending  an  operation  for  intracranial  suppuration.  Yet,  as  the 
operation  is  really  the  only  chance  for  the  patient's  life,  it  is  certainly  the 
duty  of  the  surgeon  to  give  him  that  chance  whenever  there  are  clear 
indications  of  limited  suppuration.  We  must,  therefore,  study  carefully 
the  symptoms  of  this  condition. 

Suppuration  beneath  the  cranium  commences  usually  a  considerable 
time  after  the  injury — about  a  fortnight  may  be  taken  as  an  average — 
with  pain  in  the  head,  possibly  an  unhealthy  appearance  of  the  wound, 
feverishness,  vomiting,  rigors,  delirium,  muscular  spasms,  and  finally 
coma,  terminating  in  paralysis.  The  presence  of  the  puffy  tumor  is  a 
valuable  indication,  but  it  is  by  no  means  common  to  find  it,  probably 
from  the  free  laceration  or  destruction  of  the  pericranium  which  accom- 
panies these  injuries. 

The  treatment  at  first  must  be  antiphlogistic.  A  free  discharge  must 
be  promoted  from  the  wound,  which  should  be  laid  completely  open  for 
that  purpose,  and  which  should  of  eourse  be  then  very  carefully  exam- 
ined, and  the  state  of  the  bone  ascertained  as  far  as  may  be.  Leeches  to 
the  shaven  scalp  or  to  the  temples  should  be  applied,  if  the  heat  of  the 
head  and  the  beating  of  the  arteries  of  the  scalp  seem  to  call  for  them. 
Mercury  in  small  and  frequent  doses  may  be  useful  at  the  commencement 
of  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  though  its  administration  cannot  be 
recommended  when  the  symptoms  clearly  indicate  that  suppuration  is 
established,  which  may  always  be  safely  concluded  when  the  symptoms 
of  traumatic  inflammation  have  lasted  over  forty-eight  hours,  accom- 
panied with  rigors  and  sweats.  In  cases  where  the  pulse  is  weak,  stimu- 
lants must  be  combined  with  the  local  antiphlogistics.  Ice  to  the  head 
and  perfect  quiet  in  a  darkened  room  are  essentials  in  the  treatment  of 
traumatic  inflammation   after  injury  to  the  head.     When  the  symptoms 


1  Injuries  of  the  head,  Cbirurgical  Works,  vol.  i,  pp  38  el  seq. 
1  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  Oct.  16th,  1858. 
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of  suppuration  we  followed  by  til  ■■impression  of  the  drain,  and 

especially  when   paralysis   is   clearly  mnrkeil,  the  question  of  trephn 
occurs*     And  now  ii    hecomes    essential  to   distinguish,  if  pos 
tween  the  *yiiiptonis  of  local  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  as  from 
a  limited  collection  of  pas  above  the  dura  mater,  or  an  invited 

in  l he   arachnoid   cavity,  mid  the  symptoms  of  general   pressure  on  the 
brain  produeed  bv  &u  extensive  accumulation  of  pus  in  the  subarachnoid 
space,  or  running  along  the  folic  down  to  the  corpus  callosum,  or  in  the 
substance  or  ventricles  of  the  brain.     This  is  tin  luckily  a  very  hard  prob- 
lem.    Those  cases  are  the  most  appropriate  for  trephining  in  which  with 
exposure  of  a  portion  of  the  skull  -cap  there  is  paralysis  definitely  limited 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  and  no  suspicion  of  genera]  pyaeinii 
fection.      In  sueli  easis  the  denuded  bone  should  be  fully  exposed  by  iu- 
vision;  aud  if  one  part  of  it  looks  more  gray  in  color  than   auolhei 
trephine  should  be  applied  there  ;  or  if  the  putfy  tumor  exists  it  BMftl 
cut  into  and  the  trephine  applied  on  that  spot  ,  otherwise  it  must  be  pis 
on  rt ii y  part  which  the  surgeon  chooses.     If  (as  is  often  the  I 
wells  up  while  the  diploc  is  being  sawn  through  it  is  a  bad  sign,  for  in 
such  cases  th  lucidly  ever  confined  to  g  single  locality.      In   BOOM 

rare  cases  the  sequence  of  events  described  by  Pott  takes  place,  /. 
circumscribed  collection  of  pus  is  opened  by  the  removal  of  the  crown  of 
the  trephine,  and  the  paralysis  is  at  once  relieved.  Or  the  dura  mater 
may  bulge  into  the  trephine  hole,  destitute  Of  pulsation,  and  possibly 
showing  the  matter  below  it.  A  puncture  should  in  such  a  case  be  made 
into  the  dura  mater.  In  Other  cases,  agate,  after  the  dura  mater  has  been 
iueiseil  no  matter  escapee,  but  Ihe  surface  of  the  cerebrum  is  driven  up 
into  the  hole;  and  then  it  is  justifiable  to  make  a  small  exploratory  in- 
cision into  the  brain,  and  if  pus  is  found  to  give  it  an  adequate  exit.1 

I  ought  to  add  that  the  symptoms  of  pressure  following  on  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain  after  injury  have  in  two  recent  oases  led  the  surgeon  to 
apply  the  trephine  where  no  matter  was  discovered,  and  in  both  cases  re- 
covery  ensued.  I  was  myself  the  surgeon  in  the  one  case,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Bell  in  the  other.1  The  symptoms  in  my  own  case  were  certainly  very 
definite,  and  must  have  been  due.  I  Conclude,  to  effusion  of  lymph 
neath  the  dura  mater,  which  was  relieved  by  the  removal  of  the  aboil-cap. 

III.   BxtraWMOHon  of  Hood  as  the  result  of  injuries  to  the  head  may 
occur  in  one  or  more  of  the  following   situations  ;  { 1 )   Kxlernal  to  the 


1   la  an  interesting  pup*]  no  ntlv  nuhlLtheil  on   the  rlin^nwU  and  operat 

of  compression  of  the  brain  i,  Am.  Jour,  Mid.  S«*t.,  July,  1873),  Dr,  Gross  at- 
tempts U'  distinguish  between  thesymploin*  of  -uppuraLion — 1,  above  t he  dura  mater  ; 
2,  amongst  the  membranes;  tod  8,  In  Lhe  inbetanco  of  the  brain— premising,  how- 
ever, that  there  ure  many  cases  in  wliieh  suppuration  occurs  in  several  different  purts 
at  the  same  time,  The  fir* I  h  marked  by  it>  comparatively  early  occurrence,  fjth-ltitii 
iayj  by  »o£  khepniT}    minor,  ami  .by  the  less    marked  characl 

edb  snd  paralysis ;  tee  second  by  a  somewhat  Inter  occurrence,  &th  the 

puffy  tumor   is  only  present  when   lbs  suppuration  is  Limited   within   the  -:e   of 
araehtioid;  the  muscular  spasms  and  unilateral  hemiplegia  are  strongly  marked;  the 
third  takes  plane  later,  13th-27tli  day,  sometimes  oven  months  after  the  injury  ;  1 1 
are  no  changes  about  the  wound,  and  thecoma  and  paralysis  are  much  U>h  cum] 
Further  experience  is  necessary  to  show  what  trust  is  to  be  reposed  in  these  diagno 
differenoea;  hut  I  quite  believe  thut  as  i\  rule  suppuration  within  the  brain  oonx 
at  a  later  period  and  with  ten  definite  svmptoms  than  does  suppuration  limited  to 
the  membranes.     See  the  abstract  of  this  paper  in  the  London  Med   Record,  for 
16,  1ST:; 

1  My  case  is  alluded  to  in  St.  George's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  vii,  p.  278*     Mr.  Jos. 
Bell*s  case  is  somewhat  more  fully  reported  in  the  Edin.  Med.  JourM  August,  18 
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cranium;  (2i  between  tlie  bone  and   dura  mater;  (3)  in   the  arachnoid 
cavity  :   H     in  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

1.  Extravasation  in  the  scalp  lias  been  treated  of  already  (p.  157). 

2.  Extravasation  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater  depends  either 
>n  laceration  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  of  the  lateral  or  possibly 

MM  other,  sinus,  or  of  smaller  vessels  pawing  between  the  bone  and 
dura  mater.  The  symptoms  of  compression  from  this  oanae  (when  they 
are  sutticiently  definite  to  permit  of  diagnosis .;.  come  00  after  an  interval 
of  Complete  or  incomplete  consciousness.    This  interval,  in  a  well-marked 

ease  whieh  occurred  many  years  Ago  at  St.  8 "ge'l  Il-<spital,  was  about 

an  hour;  but  it  has  been  known  to  be  as  much  a&four  hours  or  more,  the 
period  varying  of  course  with  the  oircumetanoet  of  the  patient,  whether 

he  is  at  jvst  OX  in  motion,  quiet  or  agitated  r  drinking,  etc.    The 

ptoms  of  compression    usually  advance   rapidly,  and  in  well-marked 
cases  soon  culminate  in  hemiplegia.     When  this  is  the  case  it  is  an  indi- 
vtn  in  the  absence  of  any  history  or  mark  of  injury,  which  jnsli- 
he  surgeon  in  cutting  down  (on  the  side  opposite  to  that  paralysed) 
•  h  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  which  crosses  the  an- 
terior inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  since  this  is  the  vessel  most  fre- 
quently lacerated.     This  point  is  easily  found  by  making  a  horizontal 
through  the  temporal  muscle,  about  in  inch  above  the 
and   GOtnmencing  about   half  an  inch  from  thfl  external  angular 

i  the  frontal  bona.    The  fibres  of  the  muscle  are  to  be  turned 

,  and  the  surgeon  is  to  look  fur  the  line  of  fracture.     If 

ii  bund  a  crown  of  trephine  is  to  be  r*moved1  and  the  blood-clot 

i  ill,  it  is  hoped,  be  I  nought  in  sight.     The  clot  is  to  he  [ticked  away  and 

i   sought   for;    in 

bung  which  it.  may  he  nee-  Rati 

to  remove  more  of  the 

When  the  wounded 

exposed    it    may 

bleed,  otbi 

lire  it,  either  by 
■i  minute  eiik 
if  it  is  found 
to  lie  iti  a  oena]  in  the  hone, 
by  staffing  the  hole  with  wax 
jr  lint.  Bui  the  hemorrhage 
proceed    from     other 

sferred  to,  at  Bt,  (Jeorge'a 

►ital,  it  was  not  the  mid- 
dle meningeal  artery  but 
the  lateral  sinus  which  was 


m. 


I  In   |  u  h  i.il  bom  of  i  etilid  d  ft,  showing  a  gBplng  flasure 
«hirli  rroswA  the  grOOVC  fur  tbfl  middle  meningeal  artery, 


•  if  which  arc  still  tiftible)  and  Mill  mure  hemorrhage 
externally .  The  rhild  fv  admltud  a  week  after  the  accident 
with  ■  l&rffl  11'  •d-iw.lllnij  tfbovt  the  car,  but  without  any 


wounded.     The  surgeon  cut  pioduclaa,  eoiralderablfl  i  m  iu-ide  thr  aicuii  (the 

t  ™  Immu   ,if    mliJjiK     ■«■    •.(ill    til  «.[!■(■.  I  anal     it  111     Hinrit    lnmnnrrliiiDA 

lown  on  the  situation  of  the 
but  the  incision  not 

Glided    backward  cerebral  ayinptoiiit.    On  the  fourth  day  after  ad uihwioii  syrap- 

tfi   in    enouirh  to  cxnose  tom*  of  "^""'kW*  «n*n»M"*,  nrf  &t  died  coma-toac  fbtti 

G   l.u    euougu  io   expose  davaall  rb«  tubaiachnotd  cellular  tissue  wa*  ft 

the  fracture,  the   source  ot  |0flHr«ted  win.  nurukiu  fluid.-st.  OtMflrt  Bm§M  K» 

lie    hleedlOg   was   Only   dis-  seutn,Sfer.  l,No.4. 
1    after   death.      He- 

ling  this  case,  then,  the  surgeon    should  be   prepared,   if  neees- 
ary,  to  expose   the   posterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone  also. 
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un,  a  case  is  recorded1  in  which  the  Irunk  of  the  middle  meningeal 
artery  was  lacerated  in  the  foramen  spinosuni.     And  there  are 
which  the  symptoms  are  due,  nnt  to  the  laceration  of  nny  known  w- 
but  of  several  unnamed  branches  passing  (ton  the  dura  B  th» 

bone.  Here,  however,  the  known  situation  of  tlie  injury  must  be  tbe 
surgeon's  guide  in  applying  tlie  trephine.  But  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
the  treatment  of  these  oaoea  W  febsl  very  similar  symptoms  may  follow 
on  rupture  of  vessels  in  the  Interior  of  tin-  bruin  from  laceration  of  tbe 
cerebral  substance*  Nevertheless,  as  t lie  symptoms  of  unilateral  com- 
pression  of  the  brain  coming  on  after  an  interval  from  the  injury  do  un- 
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Fm,  'i5— The  inner  surface  of  the  durn  mater,  shotrfn^  a  large  quantity  of  blood  extravasated 
adhering  to  its  arachnoid  Lining.    This  has  become  decoWiaed  to  a  great  extent, and  biyuu  t*» 
a  membranous  form.    The  dura  mater  itself  and  the  longitudinal  Ainu*  are  natural.     There  vu  some 
blood  eatra?a*ated;  also  on  t lie?  external  surface  of  the  dura  mater. 

The  preparation  was  removed  frotu  the  body  of  a  patient  who  had  labored  for  some  days  rata  symp- 
toms of  compression  of  the  brain,  the  result  of  disease.  The  remain*  of  the  extravasated  t«l<Hxl  hare 
been  peeled  ofl"  from  the  surface  uf  the  arachnoid  at  the  upper  part.— Si.  George's  Hospital  Muscnm, 
Ser.  vlil.  No.  H 

Fig.  39.— Drawing  (half  Ufefl  slae  of  life)  of  a  cyst  removed  from  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  which 
originated  In  haetnonrhagie  effusion  consequent  on  an  injury  received  more  than  three  year*  i 
The  drawing  10  from  the  Path.  Trans*,  vol.  vi,  plate  2.— The  preparation  fa  in  St.  George's  HoapH 
Museum,  Scr.  viii,  No,  81. 


doubtedly  often  depend  on  tlie  lesion  of  an  accessible  vessel,  the  tre- 
phine should  unquestionably  he  Applied  in  eucb  cases,  arid  all  the  more 
if  any  fracture  is  perceptible  externally.     But  the  operation  is  not  \\ 
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1  Gross,  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.t  July,  1873. 
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any  means  a  successful  one.  Dr.  Gross,  speaking  only  of  the  injuries 
received  in  warfare,  has  collected  seven  cases  in  which  the  anterior 
branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  was  the  wounded  vessel,  of  which  one 
recovered,  and  seven  in  which  the  hemorrhage 'proceeded  from  the  small 
vessels  of  the  dura  mater.  Five  of  these  recovered ;  but,  in  the  absence 
of  the  histories,  it  may  be  permissible  to  doubt  whether  the  operation  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  such  lesions  as  those  in  the  latter  class.  The 
only  successful  case  that  I  can  myself  remember  to  have  seen  was  one 
in  which  the  vessel  was  injured  by  a  spike-wound,  and  where,  the  haem- 
orrhage having  some  exit  externally,  the  usual  symptoms  of  compres- 
sion were  absent.  So  in  Fig.  37,  the  fracture  being  widely  open,  the 
blood  passed  freely  into  the  tissues  of  the  scalp*  and  no-  symptoms  of 
compression  occurred. 

3.  Extravasation  into  the  arachnoid  cavity  is  a  very  common  result  of 
injury.  It  forms  a  layer  of  blood-clot,  which  soon  becomes  decolorized, 
and  is  ultimately  replaced  by  a  thin  membrane,  looking  like  a  doubling 
of  the  arachnoid,  or  consisting  in  some  cases  of  numerous  layers.  These 
layers  may  be  continuous,  forming  a  closed  sac  full  of  fluid,  as  in  the 
case  which  furnished  the  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  39). 

In  this  case  there  had  been  an  injury  to  the  head  by  falling  out  of  a 
cart  in  a  state  of  intoxication  three  years  before  death.  The  patient  was 
said  to  have  been  insensible  for  half  an  hour,  but  then  recovered  consci- 
ousness, and  was  removed  to  his  house,  a  distance  of  five  miles.  He 
complained  much  after  this  of  pain  in  the  head  and  neck,  was  irritable 
and  depressed,  and  his  memory  was  not  so  clear  as  before.  But  he  dis- 
played no  very  distinct  symptoms  till  a  year  after  the  injury,  when  he 
had  a  fit  of  insensibility,  without  convulsions,  followed  by  some  numb- 
ness of  the  left  side,  and  a  discolored  appearance  of  the  left  arm  and  leg. 
Such  seizures  became  afterwards  common  with  him ;  but  his  death  was 
due,  not  to  cerebral  causes,  but  to  disease  of  the  heart*  The  cyst  was 
found  lying  quite  loose  on  the  surface  of  the  right  hemisphere,  and  rolled 
out  as  soon  as  the  skull-cap  was  divided.  It  consisted  of  fibrous  tissue 
without  any  obvious  bloodvessels,  and  contained  a  grumous  fluid,  the  re- 
mains of  extravaaated  blood. 

In  these  cases  the  origin  of  the  false  membranes  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion.  John  Hunter  and  the  pathologists  who  followed 
him  believed  firmly  in  the  organizable  properties  of  blood;  others  believe 
that  extravasated  blood  is  never  organized,  but  that  such  extravasation 
provokes  the  effusion  of  organizable  lymph  from  the  vessels  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  that  during  the  process  of  organization  of  such  lymph  the 
blood  itself  is  absorbed.1 

Both  processes  really  seem  to  exist.  The  first  step  in  the  formation, 
both  of  the  cysts  and  false  membranes,  is  that  the  blood-clot  is  covered 
on  its  free  surface  with  a  semi-transparent,  soft,  jelly-like  false  mem- 
brane, which  speedily  takes  the  form  of  the  serous  surface ;  but  the  whole 
clot  and  false  membrane  can  at  this  period  be  easily  stripped  off  the  true 
serous  membrane  below.  A  similar  false  membrane  can  sometimes  be 
traced  uniting  the  clot  to  the  parietal  serous  surface.  These  membranes 
appear  to  be  really  inflammatory  products  from  the  vessels,  though  unac- 
companied by  any  general  symptoms  of  inflammation.  But  that  organi- 
zation does  go  on  in  the  extravasated  blood  itself  is  the  opinion  of  many 
of  the  most  eminent  pathologists,  among  whom  Rindfleisch  may  be  re- 

1  On  the  whole  of  this  subject  see  Mr.  Hewett's  paper,.  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol. 
xxviii,  p.  46. 
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ferred  to  as  having,  as  he  believes,  <\  era  oust  rated  how  the  red  corpuscle 
of  the  eftned  Mood  are  either  converted  into  or  replaced  by  the  4t  wan- 
dering leucocytes,"  which  are  afterwards  to  form  the  fibrillar  base  of  the 
new  tissue.1 

Symptom* — The   symptoms  of  these   extravasations   are   not  elenrly 
made  out,  nor  does  it  seem  at  all  certain  that  they  produce  any  syrup' 
of  their  own,  if  the  effused  blood  is  not  in  large  quantity.     In  some  cases 
(as  In  the  one  above  quoted)  there  have  been  anomalous  symptoms  of 
slight  pressure  or  slight  irritation  of  the  convolutions,  such  as  p 
pain,  loss  of  mental  power,  alteration  of  temper,  fits.     When  re 
such  effusions  may  cause  more  decided  symptoms  of  compression,  for 
which  sometimes  the  trephine  baa  bdetl  applied;  the  dura  mater  luv 
bulged   Into  the  opening  1ms  been  incised,  and  the  blood  having  been 
evacuated  the  patient  has  done  well.3 

Traumatic  extravasations  of  blood,  whether  in  the  arachnoid  cavity,  in 

the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  or  in 
the  brain,  when  RUllieirntly  large 
to  produce  symptoms  of  their  i 
lead  to  symptoms  so  exactly  like 
those  of  apoplexy,  that  If  the  his- 
tory is  unknown  or  concealed,  and 
there  are  no  visible  traces  of  in 
jury,  I  am  not  aware  that  the  diag- 
nosis can  be  securely  established. 
A>  this  is  a  matter  of  very  great 
medico-legal  interest  I  must  refer 
the  student  for  a  confirmation  of 
tlii-  statement  to  our  best  authors 
on  Medical  Jurisprudence.1 

The  accompanying  illustration! 
|  Fig*.  ^8,  40),  taken  from 
spontaneous  extravasat  ion  of  blood 
in  the  arachnoid  cavity,  show  thai 
such  extravasations  poeeeea  ex- 
actly the  same  anatomical  charac- 
ter^ and  become  organised  In  ex- 
actly the  same  way  as  the  traumatic 
extravasations.  In  fact,  their  syin 
torns,  as  well  as  their  anatomy,  a 
identical,  and  when  no  marks  of 
violence  are  found  the  cases  are 
indistinguishable.  And  it  is  by  no 
means  rare  for  extettefte  teei 
inside  the  skull  to  be  caused  by 
traumatic  injuries,  which  leave  no 
trace  on  the  scalp  or  the  skull.  I 
remember  a  remarkable  Instance 
which  occurred  while  I  was  Cun 
tor  of  the  Museum  at  St 
Hospital*  A  woman  was  admit 
in  a  state  of  almost  complete  I] 
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Blood-cyst  In  tin?  Antrim  "Id  cavity,  the  result  of 
di*e*ae.  Thl*  cm©  it  iota  ltd  to  in  Mr  Ilrwrif* 
paper,  Med.-Chir.  Trim*.,  vol,  xxvlfl,  p.  in.— From 
8*.  Georgia  Hospital  Museum,  Son  *HI.  No,  7LI. 


1  Rindfleisch,  Path.  Hint  t  vol.  tt,  p.  822, 
Hewett,  in  the  SysL  of8ufgM  vol.  ii,  p. 


New  8yd*  Soo.'h  Trans. 
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1  il  The  symptom*  of  traumatic  conijireiannji,  when  well  marked  and  uncompl 
are  those  of  apoplexy/'     Le  Oros  Clark,  Diagnosis  of  Visceral  Lesions,  u,  12 
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sibility,  from  apoplexy,  as  was  supposed,  under  the  care  of  one  of  the 
physicians.  She  was  said  to  have  had  a  fit  two  or  three  days  before.  She 
died  on  the  following  day.  The  head  was  carefully  examined,  and  espe- 
cially with  a  view  to  the  detection  of  any  mark  of  violence.  No  trace  of 
injury  was  found,  no  bruise,  no  fracture,  no  laceration  of  any  part  of  the 
brain.  The  whole  of  one  hemisphere  was  covered  with  an  enormous 
quantity  of  blood,  external  to  the  brain,  and  chiefly  in  the  meshes  of  the 
pia  mater.  Microscopical  examination  of  the  vessels  did  not  enable  me 
to  detect  any  disease  of  their  coats.  The  case  was,  in  the  absence  of  any 
further  information,  classed  as  one  of  meningeal  apoplexy,  and  the  woman 
had  been  buried,  when  the  medical  man  who  had  attended  her  before  her 
admission  informed  us  that  her  death  was  attributed  to  violence  on  the 
part  of  her  husband.  It  turned  out  that  both  of  them  were  verj-  drunken 
people,  and  that  finding  her  drunk  on  his  return  home  he  had  beaten 
her,  and  then  left  her  locked  up  in  his  room  for  the  greater  part  of  a  day. 
The  body  was  exhumed,  and  the  man  put  on  his  trial  for  murder ;  but, 
though  the  circumstances  were  suspicious,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
come  to  any  certain  conclusion,  and  he  was  acquitted.  For,  notwith- 
standing the  apparently  healthy  condition  of  those  vessels  which  were 
examined,  it  was  impossible  to  affirm  that  constant  intoxication  might 
not  have  given  rise  to  apoplexy  in  this  case ;  especially  since  cases  of 
meningeal  apoplexy  have  been  put  on  record  where  no  suspicion  of  vio- 
lence could  be  entertained,  and  where  no  disease  of  the  vessels  was 
detected. 

4.  So  it  is  with  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
It  is,  to  say  the  least,  excessively  difficult  in  many  cases  to  say  with  any 
approach  to  certainty  whether  it  depends  on  injury  or  on  disease,  or  on 
a  mixture  of  the  two,  i.  e.,  on  slight  injury  acting  upon  tissues  degenerated 
by  disease. 

IV.  Fractures  of  the  Skull. — We  come  now  to  fractures  of  the  skull — 
divided  into  those  of  the  vault  and  those  of  the  base.  The  chief  varieties 
of  fracture  of  the  vault  are  simple  fissures,  starred  and  comminuted  frac- 
tures, fractures  with  depression  of  the  entire  thickness  of  the  skull,  frac- 
tures with  depression  of  the  outer  or  of  the  inner  table  only,  and  fractures 
with  elevation  of  the  fractured  portion.  In  young  subjects  it  is  said  that 
the  skull  may  be  indented  or  driven  in  (as  any  soft  substance  might) 
without  any  fracture,  but  this  is  doubtful.1 

Any  of  these  forms  of  fracture  may  be  either  simple  or  compound.  In 
the  injuries  which  we  usually  meet  with  in  civil  practice  fissured  fractures 
frequently  spread  from  the  vertex  far  into  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  some- 
times travel  vertically  round  the  whole  cranium,  so  as  to  separate  the  an- 
terior completely  from  the  posterior  part.  Compound  fractures  may  be 
said  as  a  rule  to  be  more  often  of  limited  extent  than  simple. 

Fractures  with  depression  of  one  table  only,  and  elevated  fractures,  are 
rare.     The  other  varieties  of  fracture  of  the  skull  are  of  constant  occur- 

1  I  mean  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  indentations  which  are  occasionally  found 
in  the  skulls  of  children  are  not  always  accompanied  by  some  amount  of  fracture. 
The  occurrence  of  such  indentations  and  their  gradual  disappearance  is  indubitable. 
See  in  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark's  work,  p.  94,  a  very  characteristic  case  in  a  baby  six 
months  old,  caused  by  falling  on  a  stone.  "  The  indentation  was  oval,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  deep  in  the  centre ;  the  end  of  the  thumb  might  easily  have  been 
buried  in  it:  it  presented  no  sharp  edge  to  the  touch."  There  were  no  head  symp- 
toms. Mr.  Clark  saw  the  child  several  years  afterwards,  and  there  remained  no  trace 
of  the  injury. 
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rence.  Fractures  with  depression  of  the  outer  table  only  are  best  exem- 
plified by  those  whieh  occur  in  the  frontal  sinus,  where  a  great  depression 
tni y  exist  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  sinus  without  its  inner  wall  having  been 
in  any  respect  interfered  with.     Such  cases  are  easily  known  by  the  free 
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A  fracture  passing  vertically  round  thu  skull,  »o  us  to  divide  It  Into  two  portions,  anterior  an 
terior.  The  line  of  fracture  can  Ik-  iwetd  ftoa  the  vertex,  where  it  follows  pretty  nearly  Ihe  < 
the  coronal  suture  to  the  base,  where  it  becomes  comminuted,  the  chief  branch  passing  through  1 
body  of  the  sphenoid  bone  and  extending  Into  the  sphenoidal  fissure  on  the  left  side,  while  anottie 
branch  traverses  the  basilar  portion  of  the  occipital  bone,  ju«t  iu  front  of  the  foramen  nupuo 
The  petrous  portion  of  the  left  temporal  hone  is  quite  isolated,  a.  The  foramen  magnum,  ft. 
basilar  portion  of  the  occipital  bone.  c.  The  foramen  ovale.  <L  The  sella  turcica. — St.  George's  Ho 
pital  Museum,  Ser.  i,  No.  6. 

escape  of  air  out  of  the  sinus,  leading  to  considerable  emphysema,  and  by 
the  absence  of  brain    symptoms,  in  spite  of  the  extensive  depression.' 
Fractures  with  depression  of  the  internal  table  onlj'  are   rare,  and  thei 
diagnosis  very  o-bflCQre.    The  Musentn  of  St,  George's  Hospital  oontaii 
two  very  well-marked  specimens;"  and  there  is  another  specimen  sho^ 
the  skull-cup,  from  which  a  portion  of  the  depressed  inner  table  had  I 
removed   I   yew  after   the  accident,  but  the  patient  died  of  araehn 
This  injury  may  be  suspected,  though  it  cannot  be  exactly  diagnoses 
from  the  continuance  of  comtant  pain  iu  the  part,  accompanied   nil 
symptoms  of  imperfect  compression  of  the  brain,  or  followed  by  low  ir 
flarumation  of  the  membranes  ;   and  in  such  cases  the  trephine  I 
applied  over  the  seat  of  injury,  if  the  symptoms  are  grave  enough  in 
judgment  of  the  surgeon  to  warrant  bo  serious  :t  measure.    The  n 
which  ustmllv  give  rise  to  this  injury  are  blows  or  cuts  with  a  moderateh 
sharp  substance,  a  sabre  cut,  a  fall  on  a  stone,  the  blow  of  a  piece  of  slate 
brick,  shovel,  etc.     In  almost  all  cases  there  is  a  fissure  in  the  externa 

1  A  very  well -marked  case  of  fracture  of  the  outer  table  only,  from  the  blow  of 
bludgeon,  in  which  the  fractured  portion  ultimately  separated,  is  related  by  Mr.  * 
Gros  Clark,  p.  91 

*  Series  I,  am.  7  and  8.     One  of  those  is  figured   in  Mr.  Hewett's  article  on  In- 
juries of  the  Head.Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  nt  p.  260. 
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table,  but  the  internal  table  is  said  to. have  been  fractured  alone.  Frac- 
tures with  elevation  of  the  fractured  part  can  only  be  produced  by  direct 
wound,  and  are  at  once  obvious.1  The  importance  of  the  injury  depends 
generally  on  the  lesion  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes  by  the  wound.  The 
portion  of  bone  turned  up  will  be  easily  bent  down  again  if  it  interferes  with 
the  union  of  the  wound,  or  if  it  breaks  in  the  attempt  it  may  be  removed. 

Fracture  by  "  Contre-noup." — We  frequently  hear  of  fracture  of  the 
skull  by  "  contre-coup,"  but  it  seems  undeniable  that,  as  Mr.  Le  Gros 
Clark  has  pointed  out  (op.  tit.,  p.  102),  this  expression  is  generally  em- 
ployed in  quite  an  erroneous  sense.  Strictly,  it  ought  to  mean  that,  the 
skull  being  struck  at  a  given  point,  fracture  occurs  at  the  point  diametri- 
cally opposite,  while  no  force  is  applied  to  the  skull  in  the  latter  situation. 
This  appears  to  be  quite  unproved.  If  the  vertex  be  struck,  fracture  often 
takes  place  at  the  base,  and  not  at  the  vertex ;  or  if  one  side  of  the  head  be 
struck  fracture  often  takes  place  at  the  other ;  but  in  the  former  case  the 
injury  to  the  base  is  due  to  the  skull  having  been  made  to  impinge  forcibly 
on  the  occipital  condyles ;  and  in  the  latter,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover,  it  has  always  been  the  case  that  the  opposite  side  of  the  skull  has 
been  driven  against  an  obstacle ;  so  that  both  are  instances  really  of  direct 
force.  Again,  when  a  blow  is  struck  on  one  side  of  the  vertex  of  the 
skull,  the  opposite  side  of  the  base  of  the  brain  is  often  lacerated,  but  this 
is  obviously  caused  by  the  brain  having  been  driven  down  on  to  the  rough 
base  of  the  skull.  The  term  is,  therefore,  speaking  accurately,  quite  in- 
correct, but  it  may  be  retained  as  having  now  come  into  general  use  to 
express  the  fact  that  a  blow  at  one  part  of  the  skull  often  produces  its 
main  result  at  the  other  end  of  the  axis  of  the  cranium,  a  fact  which  is  of 
considerable  practical  importance. 

Diagnosis  of  Fracture. — The  only  diagnostic  sign  of  a  simple  fracture 
of  the  skull  is  the  depression  by  which  it  may  be  accompanied.  If  no 
such  depression  exists  there  is  no  means  of  knowing,  in  any  case  of  con- 
cussion or  other  injury,  whether  the  bone  is  or  is  not  also  broken.  Nor 
does  it  much  matter,  for  though,  in  popular  language,  a  fracture  of  the 
skull  is  represented  as  a  very  grave  injury — and  rightly  so,  because  frac- 
tures of  the  skull  are  usually  accompanied  by  injury  to  the  cranial  con- 
tents— it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  this  concomitant  injury  which 
alone  gives  them  their  gravity,  and  that  in  themselves  fractures  of  the 
skull  are  hardly  more  serious  than  fractures  of  any  other  bone.  The 
skull  is  richly  supplied  with  blood,  and  simple  fractures  of  the  vertex, 
unaccompanied  by  any  other  lesion,  unite  very  kindly. 

In  examining  the  skull  for  depression  care  must  be  taken  not  to  con- 
found the  depression  so  often  found  in  the  centre  of  a  lump  of  extrava- 
sated  blood  with  the  depression  of  a  fracture.  There  are  also  some  rare 
cases  in  which  an  injury  lias  been  received  over  a  portion  of  the  skull  in 
which  either  the  whole  cranium  or  the  external  table  only  has  been  de- 
ficient from  congenital  malformation  or  from  atrophy,  and  the  edge  of 
the  deficient  part  has  been  mistaken  for  that  of  a  fracture.  The  diag- 
nosis of  compound  fracture  is  generally  obvious;  care  must,  however,  be 
taken  not  to  mistake  a  suture  for  a  fissure ;  this  may  easily  be  done  when 
the  sutures  are  irregular,  as  in  the  instance  of  numerous  Wormian  bones. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  an  undepressed  fracture,  whether  simple 
or  compound,  consists  merely  in  precautionary  measures.  In  compound 
fracture  everything  should  be  done  to  promote  the  immediate  union  of 

1  A  good  illustration  of  this  rare  form  of  fracture,  also  from  St.  George's  Museum, 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Hewett's  essay,  p.  265. 
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the  wound,  and  very  often  the  fracture  will  hertl  as  uninterruptedly  as 
simple  liinify    Th€  flesfl  Ofthfl  ti  "raiment  CO&fllBta  merely  in  watch  in  g 
and  treating  any  cerebral  symptoms  which  may  an 
Simple  depressed  fractures  ought  to  be  elevated  by  operation  when  ae- 
l>anied  by  symptoms  of  enrupression  or  of  irritation  of  the  brain,  but 
otherwise,  and  in  practice  eases  will  often  be  met  with  where  the 
surgeon  will  require  all  his  acumen  to  determine  whether  the  symptoms 
of  cerebral  irritation  which  tidal  do  or  do  not  depend  on  the  depre> 
of  bono.     (Then  this  depression,  however,  is  considerable  and  there  are 
cerebral  symptoms,  the  operation  is  indicated. 

42. 


>**H. 


An  old  depressed  fracture  of  the  skull  wumltjr  and  perfectly  cured  without  trephining     The  frac- 
ture i*  seen  to  beeliu-fly  uf  1 1\  <  -  inmlal  bOBQ,  UCtetuIlag  slightly  Into  the  pmrietaK     It*  d<  pih  b  equal 
i  of  the  whole  thiokm'su  of  the  ►kull,  and  Iht  l-ngtli  <»i  'the  (hlllH  ||  gt  JMll  JJSI  iBtltl—     *  Hi  die 
i|i.    nt^li'  >«f  the  il.-.prrvstHi  portion  pM^ectlll  s.  spiko  or  thorn  of  bone  which  had 
p*>ni't rated  the  dura  mater,  mid  *as  lodged  In  i\  tittle  pit  or  depression  iu  the  iviStft  Of  kltt  hrato. 

Matltlng  If  kaows  aboul  the  or^gtoi]  injury,  except  Ihal  the  man  was  in  Ike  Middlesex  Hospital  : 
tli-  v'.H  [B "','i,  r-nurit MO  Years  bftfotfj  his  death,  on  account  of  aome  injury  to  his  head;  and  that  he  ha 
been  tmbjeet  ever  since  I  "xysmii]  attacks  of  pain  to  the  head,     Tl  ■  I  ISdfe 

*ex  Ho»pltal,  however,  t"iii:im  DO  0  OtlCi  Of  the  case.— Museum  of  St,  George*  Hospit  <  244  a. 

In  compound  depressed  fractures  most  surgeons  are  in  favor  of  ex- 
tending the  province  9f  Operation  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  ought  always 
to  lie  elevated,  whether  symptoms  are  present  at  the  moment  of  not.  Bnt 
this  is  a  rule  which  U  by  no  means  universally  adopted.  Cases  of  de- 
pressed fracture.,  both  simple  and  compound,  often  unite,  and  the  patient 
recovers  without  operation,  This  is  illustrated  by  the  accompany 
figure  (48)  and  by  some  striking  preparations  of  sabre-wounds  of  the 
skull  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  For  my  own  part,  if 
the  depth  of  the  depression  is  slight,  and  especially  if  its  extent  is  also 
considerable,  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  absence  of  symptoms  11 
left,  alone,  whilst  under  opposite  circumstances  (t,  eM  the  deep  depression 
of  a  small  piece  of  bone)  it  might  be  better  to  elevate  it . ;  but  then  such 
a  depression  will  almost  certainly  produce  cerebral  symptoms.  And 
depressed  compound  fractures  with  symptoms  should  no  doubt  alwa\ 
elevated.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  treatment  of  compound  and  sim- 
ple fractures  would  not  vary  so  much  as  used  to  be  the  rule.  There  is, 
DO  doubt,  somewhat  less  hesitation  in  applying  the  trephine  when  the 
fracture  is  already  exposed  in  a  wound,  hut  the  depth  and  the  extent  of 
the  depression  arc  far  more  important  considerations.  The  more  a  frac- 
ture approaches  the  "punctured"  form  the  more  is  trephining  indicated. 

Fractttrf*  of  thr  ftas'e  of  the  skull  are  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
caused  by  indirect  force,  and  are  extensions  downwards  of  fractures  of 
the  vault-  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  caused  by  direct  violence. 
This  occurs  most  commonly  in  wounds  of  the  orbit.  Here  it  has  fre- 
quently happened  that  a  slight  injury,  such  as  the  thrust  of  a  foil  or  a 


A  fracture  of  the  j-kull  la  which  some  of  the  large  branches  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  were  cut 
,  causing  extravasation  OfblOOd  between  ih«-  bone  and  dura  mater.    A  portion  of  the  rattlt  at  ih« 
skull  has  been  liH  I  to  show  that  Ihii  fra.  i  y  to  what  in  usual  In  aueh  casea,does 

not  affect  the  vertex.  It  i*  of  .1  trilateral  ■bepe,  with  a  horizontal  and  two  vertical  branches^,  c,  e. 
Soma  uf  Hm  neei  tot  tin  mtnlagaaJ  attttjr,  e\  aft  eat  nrro**,  hut  not  In  the  Band  net 

The  main  trunk  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  win  divided,  au«i  then*  was  extensive  extravasation 
Of  Mood  between  the  bone  and  n"ura  maler,  a*  well  as  laceration  of  the  cerebral  autalam-e.  Yet  there 
was  no  parslysb  as  far  an  could  be  mtide  out,  U*9Ufh  the  patient  was  t'oiupltkdy  IsaeatSttAfl  and  fre- 
quently coovnlaed,  at  a  refer  to  sections  of  tbe  outer  wall  ai  -<*parated  by  the  iphrnft  BUTr 
UUry  fissurr                        vlold  process.—  St.  George's  Hospital  KtMBttM,  S<r.  i,  No.  26(1 

mortem  examination  the  weapon  lias  been  found  to  have  passed  through 
the  papery  inner  wall  of  the  orbit  into  the  brain,  and  a  fragment  has  not 
OH  frequently  been  found  lodged  in  the  cerebral  substance.  In  other 
cases,  though  the  brain  has  not  been  wounded,  the  cavernous  sinus  has 
been  laid  open,  giving  rise  to  fatal  hemorrhage,  or  to  lesionfi  of  the 
<»rbital  nerves,  or  to  orbital  aneurism.1  All  such  crises,  therefore,  shuiiM 
cry  carefully  examined  at  first,  and  sedulously  watched  afterwards. 
Other  and  rarer  instances  of  direct  fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull 
are  found,  as,  for  example,  in  the  preparation  from  St.  George's 
IfnMtim,  figured  in  Mr.  Hewett's  essay,  where  the  condyle  of  the  lower 
jaw  is  driven  through  the  base  of  the  skull ;  but  the  vast  majority  are 
indirect  fractures,  sometimes  of  I  he  form  of  simple  fiaaurea,  at  other  times 
branching  En  various  directions.  They  are  cither  confined  to  a  single 
zone  or  fossa  of  the  base,  or  they  implicate  two  or  three  fosaffi  at  the 
same  time.2  The  great  majority  of  these  fractures  pass  through  the  mid- 
See  Lancet,  1873,  vol.  ii,  |>.  11:',  for  a  referent*  to  tone  of  thpse  caaee. 
1  llr.  Hewett  refers  to  llio  record*  of  St.  George'?  H capital  for  ten  year&,  compris- 
ing 64  eases  of  fracture  of  the  bn>e.     Out  of  these  there  were  26  in  which  the  lioe  of 
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die  fossa.     As  stated  above  the  fracture  usually  extends  into  the  vertex. 

bring  sometimes  a  brunch  of  a  fracture  originating  in  the  van! 

times  but  more  rarely  it  originates  in  a  shock  transmitted  through  the 


\Ki.   14. 


**>fa 


A,  the  external  and  a,  internal,  view  of  *  preparation  in  which  hernia  cerebri  took  pluc*  M 
extern*!  auditory  meatus  eight  days  after  a  gunshot  wound.    The  caae  is  related  by  Mr.  Cassar  Hi»- 
kiiiP,  Contributions  to  Surgery  and  Pathology,  vol  i,  p.  318.-^St  George's  Hospital  Museum,  8er.  viil. 
No,  13. 


spine  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  spreading  up  into  the  vertex.  In  some 
cases,  as  in  that  which  furnished  Fig.  4H,  the  fracture,  though  of  con- 
siderable extent,  may  be  confined  to  the  base,  hut  this  is  decidedly  un- 
usual in  indirect  injuries. 

Symptom*, — These  fractures  occurring  as  they  do  in  severe  injuries  of 
the  head,  are  therefore  usually  accompanied  by  the  ordinary  cerebral 
symptoms.  Irrespective  of  these  the  only  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the 
base  are  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  cranial  cavity,  or  injury  of  the 
nerves  which  pass  through  the  foramina  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  Now, 
the  contents  of  the  cranial  cavity  are  blood,  subarachnoid  fluid,  and  brain- 

frucluro  was  confined  to  ft  single  fossa;  the  anterior  in  5  CMMj  the  middle  in  14; 
the  posterior  in  6.  There  w»?ra  28  eases  where  2  fossm  were  implicated,  viz.,  ihe  an- 
tfrior  and  middle  in  14;  the  middle  and  posterior  in  15.  In  the  remaining  10  the 
fracture  traversed  all  3  fossa?.  Thus  the  middle  fossa  was  implicated  alone  or  with 
the  others  in  63  out  of  the  64  cased. — Syst,  of  Surg,,  vol.  iit  p.  281, 
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matter.  The  brain-matter  verj-  rarely,  indeed,  exudes  from  a  fracture  of 
the  base.  I  have  seen,  however,  a  case  in  which  hernia  cerebri  took  place 
into  the  meatus  audi  tori  us,  and  a  preparation  showing  a  hernia  cerebri 
in  the  meatus  is  figured  on  the  previous  page.  When  present  this  symp- 
tom is  of  course  decisive  of  the  existence  of  fracture.  But  the  usual 
symptoms  are  either  extravasation  of  blood  or  escape  of  waterj-  fluid. 

In  fractures  of  the  anterior  fossa  the  blood  is  extravasated  at  first  in 
the  deep  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit,  and  makes  its  wajf  forward  till  it 
appears  under  the  ocular  conjunctiva  and  the  lids.  This  extravasation 
is  distinguished  from  that  of  ordinary  black  eye  by  its  being  less  in  the 
lids,  considerable  in  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  and  increasing  as  it  passes 
backwards  out  of  sight.  The  reverse  is  the  case  in  a  simple  bruise. 
Blood  may  also  pass  through  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone  into  the  nose, 
as  it  may  also  in  fracture  of  the  middle  fossa.  Persistent  epistaxis, 
therefore,  is  sometimes  met  with  in  fractures  of  the  base,  or  hsematemesis 
occurs  from  the  blood  having  been  swallowed  and  rejected  by  the  stomach. 

Fig.  45. 


Part  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  showing  a  line  of  fracture  which  traverses  the  internal  auditory  meatus. 
The  principal  fracture  formed  the  upper  boundary  of  the  piece  of  skull  here  depicted.  At  the  point  a 
a  branch  ran  down  through  the  internal  auditory  meatus  into  the  jugular  foramen.  The  patient' had 
fallen  down  stairs,  striking  one  side  of  his  head.  He  was  admitted  in  a  state  of  partial  insensibility, 
bleeding  from  the  opposite  ear  and  from  the  nose.  Next  day  a  copious  watery  discharge  commenced 
from  the  ear  and  continued  till  his  death,  which  took  place  three  days  after  the  accident  from  suppu- 
rative inflammation  of  the  cerebral  membranes.  Small  extravasations  of  blood  were  found  in  the 
anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix,  and  on  the  under  surface  of  both  middle  lobes  of  the  brain.— St.  George's 
Hospital  Museum,  Ser.  i.  No.  243. 

The  more  common  haemorrhage,  however,  in  fractures  of  the  middle 
fossa  is  from  the  ear,  the  membrana  tympani  being  usually  lacerated  in 
such  injuries,  whereby  a  way  is  afforded  for  the  blood  to  pass  out  from 
the  lateral  sinus,  or  any  other  large  vessel  in  its  neighborhood  which  may 
have  been  wounded  in  the  fracture.  Bleeding  from  the  ears  is  accord- 
ingly a  valuable  sign  of  fracture  of  the  middle  fossa  of  the  base  of  the 
skull,  when  copious  and  long  continned ;  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
absolutely  diagnostic  of  the  injury,  since  considerable  bleeding  has  been 
known  to  occur  in  injuries  involving  only  the  ear  itself.  Blood  may  also 
pass  into  the  pharynx  and  nose,  causing  heematemesis  and  epistaxis, 
which,  however,  may  have  so  many  other  sources  that  they  can  only  very 
rarely  assist  much  in  the  diagnosis.  In  some  rare  cases  extravasation 
of  blood  behind  the  wall  of  the  pharynx  is  found. 

In  fractures  of  the  posterior  fossa  blood  may  be  extravasated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  mastoid  process,  in  the  occipital  region,  or  at  the 
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EL,. ,, 
where  the  soft  parts  are  known  not  to  have  been  bruised 
Tenderness  to  pressure  over  the  mastoid  process  is  sometimes  observed 
Dtaeftargft — But  the  most  striking  symptom  of  fracture  of  the 
base  of  the  skull,  and  one  which  trader  certain  eii.              oes  is  really 
decisive  oftbfl  nature  of  the  injury,  is  the  discharge  of  serous  fluid.  This 
rs,  though  very  rarely,  also  in  fractures  of  the  vertex,  and  it  has  been 


Fig.  47, 
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Flo,  46,— Fracture  of  tli<*  anterior  fossa  of  Hi     tfcttll,  railed.     The  patient  died  of  erysipelas  two 
nionlh*  after  the  injury.     1  he  luuture  traversed  the  anterior  and  mid'l:  the  skull.     At  rt  b 

seen  the  line  Of  thl  fracture  traversing  the  anterior  fossa.    Th.   mi  m   In  re  i 

parts  a  coutdderabh'  deposit  of  vnv  ular  porous  new  hone  is  found  around  nnd  between  the  edge*  of  the 
ire,    &  shows  a  mass  of  partly  decolorized  blood-clot,  mixed  with  organized  tibriu  on  tin  outer 
surface  of  the  dura  Utile?,  corresponding  to  the  fracture. — Front  the  Mu>>   iiu  of  St. George**  H^; 
so.  ;u. 

Fr..  J7  — IhImh  -of  Lin  oM  t"r.u  iuv,  ..(  Ho  postgrior  fossa  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  KCMtDl  hud 
occurred  three  yearn  before  death.  On  post-uiorleiu  examination  the  Hue  of  fracture  was  lout 
commence  if  bbe  upper  part  of  the  occipital  booe,  and  its  upper  half  has  been  completely  united,  xnd 
is  seen  on  the  outside  of  the  skull  11  a  mere  groove  hi  t tie  solid  bone.  On  the  Inner  surface  the  booe 
was  found  thickened  nnd  vascular  at  this  part,  from  deposit  on  its  internal  surface.  The  tower  Half  of 
the  line  of  frse  tin.   i*.  imt  united,  but  a  distinct  figure  hi  left  which  (M  n graving)  Is  per- 

feetly  open  in  the,  macerated  bone,  the  margins  belug  thinned  and  rounded  off  bj  lb  '  n  the 

recent  state  thto  fiwuro  waa  completely  filled  hy  fibrous  time.  Complete  bony  anchylosis  bid  taken 
place  in  the  joint  between  the  atlaa  and  occiput,  and  the  lateral  sinus  was  obliterate*!  at  in  t<  munition 
(Path.  Soe.  Trans  ,  ml.  viir  p.  m  jc's  Hospital  Museum,  Ser.  I,  No.  36. 

known  to  take  place  through  the  nose,  but  in  all  ordinary  cases  the  dis- 
charge is  from  the  ears.  When,  immediately  alter  the  injury,  a  copious 
discharge  of  watery  saline  fluid — *.  t\,  fluid  containing  only  the  faintest 
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trace  of  albumen1 — is  found  issuing  from  the  ear,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  there  is  a  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  cutting  the  meatus 
auditoritis  in  tern  us  across,  and  thus  laying  open  that  prolongation  of  the 
arachnoid  membrane  which  accompanies  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves  down 
the  meatus,  whereby  the  subarachnoid  space  is  laid  open.  For  no  other 
cavity  exists  in  which  there  is  any  collection  of  such  fluid.9  But  when 
alter  an  injury  to  the  head,  followed  by  bleeding  from  the  ear  which  has 
lasted  more  than  a  day,  a  watery  (or  rather  colorless)  discharge  follows, 
which  contains  more  or  less  of  inflammatory  products,  the  inference  is 
not  so  clear,  for  such  discharges  may  be  furnished  by  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  external  meatus  onh',  or  by  that  of  the  tympanum,  and 
have  been  known  to  occur  in  cases  in  which  it  has  been  proved  by  dissec- 
tion that  there  was  no  fracture  of  the  skull  whatever.3  Such  discharges, 
however,  are  far  less  watery  than  those  which  consist  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid,  and  they  can  never  occur  immediately  after  the  injury,  though 
they  may  commence  after  a 
short  interval.  Fl°- 48- 

Lesions  of  the  nerves  which 
issue  from  the  base  of  the 
brain  are  tolerably  often  pres- 
ent in  fractures  of  the  base ; 
and  the  paralysis  of  the 
nerves,  especially  those  of  the 
seventh  pair,  is  a  symptom 
strongly  confirmatory  of  the 
diagnosis,  though,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  sequel,  paralysis 
of  these  nerves  may  also  re- 
sult from  ecchymosis  into 
their  substance,  and  prob- 
ably from  inflammation  fol- 
lowing an  injury  of  any 
kind;  so  that  the  symptom 
is  not  in  itself  unequivocal. 

Union  of  Fractures  of  the 
Base. — Fracture  of  the  base 
of  the  skull  is  by  no  means 
necessarily  fatal.    Excluding 

very    many    Cases    in    which  Fracture  of  the  left  temporal  bone,  extending  into  the  base 

all    the    symptoms    have    ex-  of  the  skull.    The  patient  died  two  months  afterwards,  from 

i8ted,    but    the    patient    ha8  a  dIfferent  cau8e-    The  Part  of  the  *°ne  here  represented  is 

j                 I                        1  the  squamous  portion.    "The  edges  of  the  fissure  have  been 

recovered,     We     nave     ample  ^  thjnne«i  away  Dy  absorption  that  an  opening  in  the  bone 

anatomical   proof    that    SUCh  is  formed  l^in.  in  length,  tapering  to  its  extremities,  and 

fracture8    do    get    Well,    and  % in- in  breadth  at  its  centre.    At  the  points  where  the  edges 

that  thPV  nrP  not  insnsopnti-  of  the  fissure  are  in  contact  (between  a  and  6)  no  bony  union 

tnat  tney  are  not  insuscepu-  has  takcn  place  a8  a8Certalned  by  Mr,  Torae8  on  endeavoring 

ble  Of  Union,  though    in    the    to  make  a  section  for  the  microscope."    8ee  Mr.  Gregory 
parts  Of  the    base   Where   the    Forbes  in  Lancet,  vol.  i,  p.  580, 1849. 

1  "The  absence,  except  in  small  quantity,  of  albumen,  and  the  presence  of  an  ex- 
cess of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  cerebrospinal  fluid,  hus  been  repeatedly  shown  by 
analysis." — Le  Gros  Clark. 

*  There  seems  some  possibility  that  the  descending  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle 
may  in  some  cases  have  been  broken  into;  at  least  such  is  Dr.  Moxon's  idea;  and 
cases  which  support  this  belief  may  be  found  quoted  in  Mr.  Hewett's  essay,  pp.  292, 
293. 

*  See  in  the  Path.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  vi,  p.  22,  a  case  reported  by  Mr.  Gray,  in  which 
serous  discharge  followed  upon  injury  to  the  tympanum,  and  inflammation  of  the 
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l>one  is  very  thin  and  fclte  fonimina  large  the  union  is  apt  to  be  irregular, 
and  the  edges  may  often  he  found  somewhat  absorbed,  forming  n  chink 
or  lisstirc,  I  append  illustrations  of  united  fracture  in  each  of  the  fossae 
of  tin*  skull  from  the  Museum  of  St,  George's  Hospital. 

So  treatment  is  required  for  t!  ire  of  the  base  beyond 

which  the  concomitant  injury  of  the  brain  demands, 

V,  Le$tdti%  of  the  llmin, — We  must  now  pass  on  to  those  symptoms 
which  accompany  injuries  of  the  brain  itself. 

These  are  usually  classed  under  two  beads, — Concussion  and  Com] 
sion  of  the  brain.     Such  a  classification,  however,  is  far  from  eonipl 
for  many  eases  are  met  with  in  practice  which  it  is  very  difficult  t 
elude  tinder  the  term  Concussion,  and  yet  which   do   not  exhibit  any  de* 
cisive  evidence  of  compression.     The  only  way  to  include  all  cases  under 
these  two  heads  is  to  regard  all  those  as  instances  of  concussion  in  which 
there  is  insensibility  after  injury  (to   a  greater  or  less  extent),  unac 
pained  by  paralysis;  and  all  those  in  which  tin  n    is  |mralyMs,  asr;i- 
ru mprcssion.     But  such  a  definition  departs  very  far  from   the 
meaning  of  the  term  Concussion,     In  fact,  when  this  term  was  [ntrods 
it  was  believed  that   in   cases  where  insensibility  follows  injury,  without 
paralysis,  the  brain  was  often  free  from  any  visible  lesion — very  much  in 
the  condition  of  a  jelly  when  shaken  up — and  that,  if  examined,  no  lacer- 
ation of  its  substance  or  its  vessels  would  be  found.     This  opinion  was 
supported  by  some  histories  of  patients  who  had  died  immediately 
blow*  mi  the  head,  whose  death  was  attributed  to  concussion,  and  in  win  mi 
the  brain  was  found  free  from  any  trace  of  injury,  as  in  the  case  recorded 
by  Litire'  of  a  prisoner  whose  ansa  were  bound  behind  him,  and  irho 
roabed  with  his  head  against  the  wall  of  his  cell,  falling  dead  on  the  fl 
The  brain  alone  was  examined,  and  no  trace  of  injury  found  in   it  ;    and 
this  case  was  put  down  as  one  of  concussion  without  visible  lesion  of  the 
brain.     Hut  in  this,  as  in  other  cases  of  supposed  death  from  concussion, 
the  upper  part  of  the  spine  was  never  examined,  nor  the  viscera  ;  and  Mr. 
Hewett  has  pointed  out  thai  without  such  examination  the  fact  that  .death 
was  really  caused  by  concussion  is  quite  unproved  i   In  feet,  it  \&   n 
probable  that  in   the  case  mentioned  above  the  man  died  from  injur 
the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord.     Mr,  Hewett  gives  a  remarkable  case 
where  the  death  was  attributed   to  concussion  ;  the  bead  was  alone  ex- 
amined, and  the  ease  would   have  been   recorded   as  one  analogous  to 
Little's,  had  it  not  rre<urred  afterwards  to  another  surgeon  to  reopen  the 
examination  and  investigate  the  condition  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
spinal  cord,  when  death  was  found  to  lie  due  to  injury  of  the  upper  part 
Ol  the  spine.     In  other  eases  death  may  have  been  caused  by  rupture  of 
the  heart  or  some  of  the  great  viscera.     There  is,  therefore,  at  present  no 
evidence  that  any  case   of  concussion   ever  occurs   without    anatomical 
lesion  of  the  brain  or  its  vessels  to  some  extent.     We  may  nevertheless 
concede  that,  as  Mr.  Savory  argues,1  even  if  it  be  true  that  no  case  of 
-ussion  occurs  without  some  lesion,  yet  this  does  not  prove  absolutely 
that  such  lesion  is  the  cause  of  the  insensibility,  since  that  insensibility 
will  pass  away  suddenly,  while  the  lesion  must,  of  course,  still  be  pres. 

lining  membrane  of  the  tympanum  and  mastoid  cells,  but  without  any  fracture  of 
the  Lampwsl  boAS*  And  is  tJM  same  tartai  (vol,  xiit  p  15fl}  a  case  by  myself,  where 
M-nm-i  discharge  vvu-  produced  by  n  fracture  of  the  BeoJ*  of  the  oondyfa  of  the  lower 
jaw  per  for*  tins  the  meatus  bo!  without  any  injury  to  the  skull  whatever. 

1  Mem.  de  1'Actid.  des  8c ,,  1706,  p   -'»4. 

»  St  Berth.  Hosp.  Reports,  vol.  v,  p.  72, 


and  besides,  such  lesions  have  been  knoun  to  be  present  without  any 
symptoms  of  roneiission.     Tin retire,  though  it  is   not  [iroved  that  eon- 
ion  occurs  without  anatomical  lesion,  it  is  certainly  not  disproved — 
nay,  there  is  a  priori  reason  for  thinking  that,  it  may  do  so. 

It  would  be  far  more  satisfactory,  and   more  in  accordance  with   the 

practice  of  surgical  literature  in  its  other  department*.  If  we  could  classify 

the  injuries  of  the  brain,  not  according  to  their  symptoms,  as  Concussion, 

DpreastODi  etc.,  but  Recording  to  the  anatomical  lesion,  as  easel  of  ex- 

trWMation  la  the  membranes  or  In  the  substance  of  the  brain,  of  eoutn- 

.  and  of  laceration  of  the  cerebral  substance.     But  our  knowledge  of 

lyooptoana  which  depend  on  cacti  of  these  injuries  is  so  very  Lmperfed 

that  this  anatomical  di vision  is  as  yet  impossible.    No  distinct  symptoms 

exist  from  which  it  can  be  affirmed  that  in  one  case  there  is  extravasation 

of  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid;  la  another,  pu  net  i  form  extrava- 

m  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  ;  in  another,  laceration  of  the  surface; 

10  aiiot In-] -,  of  the  central  parts  of  the  eneeplmlon  ;  and  still  less  can  we 

klise  the  lesion  which  we  in :«>  inspect.     AH  that  can  be  said  as  yet  is, 

that   in  cases  of  slight  concussion   small  extravasations    probahh  exist 

either  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  or  scattered  about    in  its  substance*  or 

the  brain  Is  braised  here  and  there, and  thai  In  all  cases  where  the  symp- 

-  <d  head  injury  are  very  seven'  (as  where  there   is   severti  spasm  01 

iiiml  coma,  with  general  paralysis)  the  brain  will  be  found  lacerated. 

I  exclude,  of  course,  cases  of  external  pressure  in  which  the  compressing 

it  and  the  part  compresed  can  be  diagnosed  with  more  or  less  ap- 

SOb  to  certainty. 

nfmptomt  icusston  are  as  follows:  Thepatlenl  ta  stunned, 

and  Has  Insensible,  with  pale  face  and  cold  skin  ;  the  pulse  is  weak,  pos- 
sible ptible,  and  often  very  irregular;  the  state  of  the  pupils  is 
variable,  but  usually  they  respond  to  light;  the  breathing  is  feeble  and 


n< .  v?. 
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a.  4S>— repression  of  the  brain,  from  a  caw?  in  which  the  patient  bad  suffered  from  severe  concur 
Ms  rlcatb, 
Tlie  ca*c  I*  relntcd  In  Mr,  Btwottt  essay,  Syst  of  9urp<,  vol  It,  p.ttt,  from  which  the  woodcut  I* 
taken. 

In  thb»  case  the  mechanical  leaion  which  accompanied  the  symptoms  of  concussion  moil  have  been 

•upernVial  laceration  ofthe  brain,  followed  by  extravasation  of  blood  IntoflM   Uu  OKfeod  part.    In  other 

eaaea  punetiform  extravasations  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  brain,  and  probably  the  qb* 

trara«at inns  of  i>;  ...  uihraoc*  of  the  brain  uncomplicated  with  luceration  or  bruising  of  its 

Men  are  apokeli  of  on  p,  106,  are  sometimes  Accompbvnled  by  symptoms  of  concussion. 

FlO.  &0, — Thermograph  of  concussion. 


shallow  ;  the  urine  and  fa?ces  may  be  passed  involuntarily,  but  there  is 
no  |  ofthe  sphincters,  nor  anv  other  symptom  of  paralysis. 

This  is  the  first  stage,  that  of  insensibility  or  collapse. 

12 
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Temperature. —I  append  a  thermograph  of  tin  ordinary  cas»> 
concussion,  which  passed  over  in  about  the  average  time,  and  have 
noted  the  rate  of  the  pulse  and  respiration. 

On  the  subject  of  temperature  in  bead  injuries  I  cannot  do  b 

again  quote  from  Mr.  Le  Qtos  Hark's  valuable  lectures:   llTI«1  tempera* 

ture  in  eases  of  severe  head  injury  seems  to  be  no  measure  of  the  am 
of  lesion  sustained  by  the  bruin.     Thus,  in  two  instances  of  simp 
eussimi,  in  which  the  temperature  was  taken  half  an    hour  and  an    hot 
respectively  after  the  accident,  it  was  found  to  be  93.5°  and 
both  these  patients   reeovered  without  any  reaction  beyond   the   norm! 
standard.     In  another  case  of  hemorrhage  into  the  brain,  with  total  n 
consciousness,  the  temperature  was  noted  as  being  95*2    half  an    hour 
r  l lie   injury,  and  never  sank  below  !U.9C.     In  auother  remarkable 
instance,  however,  of  fractured  base,  with  laceration   of  brain,  the  tei 
perature  fell  as  low  as  H~A     in  an  hour  and  u  half  alter  the  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  lower  recorded  temperature.     Tins  patient  »i 
about    nine  hours,  hut  the  temperature   scan vlv  attained  90      just  bcfoi 

death"  (op.  <  >Y,,  pp.  122,  123). 

The  second  stage  is  that  of  reaction.     The  patient  can  now  be  mused, 
though  sometimes  not  without  difliculty.      He  iisualiv  vomits.     The  pi 
ri»rs  and  becomes  more  regular,  and  the  natural  temperature  retuv 
headache  generally  is  complained  of  for  sonic  time,  and  after  this  the  pa- 
tient may  entirely  recover,  or  the  third  stage  may  ensue,  which  is  tun 
traumatic  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes— to  be  afti 
described. 

Tr&tfmmL — No  treatment  is  necessary  in  the  early  stage  of  concussion. 
If  the  collapse  is  very  alarming  it  may  be  thought  right  to  give  some 
stimulant,  but  this  is  hardly  ever  necessary  in  cases  of  average  severity. 
Warmth  and  sinapisms  may  be  applied  to  the  extremities  and  epigasi  i ium* 
When  reaction  sets  in  it  should  be  watched.  If  moderate,  nothing  will 
bfl  required  beyond  quiet,  cold  to  the  heart,  and  low  diet,  with  occasional 
purgatives.  If  the  pulse  rises  wvy  rapidly  in  volume  and  rate  it  is  i  _ 
to  take  blood  from  the  arm.  But  the  question  of  venesection  and  of  the 
administration  of  mercury  rather  belongs  to  the  treatment  of  traum 
inflammation,  which  will  he  considered  further  on, 

lr  must  be  remembered  that  the  tendency  to  death  in  pure  OOnODSSlOn 
is  from  syncope  or  shock  —  failure  of  the  heart's  action  :  so  that  the  only 
treatment  which  can  be  ctlicacious  in  the  early  stage  is  such  an  adini 
tint  ion  of  stimulants  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  surgeon  will  nol    involve 
the  risk  of  provoking  inflammation* 

I  would  repeat  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  forms  of  injury  to  the  head, 
perfect  f|titct,  in  a  darkened  chamber,  seems  of  great  Importance 
precaution  against  too  severe  read  inn. 

OWHpTrssiftH  h/  the  brain  is  the  term  use*]  to  describe  eases  in  which 
there  is  definite  evidence  of  paralysis — a  condition  marked  by  stertorous, 
oppressed,  and  slow  breathing;  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  perhaps  with 
insensibility  to  light;  slow,  labored  pulse  ;  relaxation  of  the  sphincters; 
coma;  and  paralysis  of  the  limbs  mi  one  or  both  sides. 

Compression  seems  to  me  to  depend  generally  on  the  extravasation  of 
Hood  into  the  interior  of  the  brain  from  laceration.  It  usually  proves 
rapidly  fatal  when  that  laceration  involves  the  central  parts,  giving  rise 
to  rapid  extravasation  into  the  ventricles,  the  pons  Varolii,  or  the  medulla 
oblongata;  and  such  cases  arc  quite  beyond  the  reach  « 
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ment.  It  is  only  when  the  paralysis  affects  one  side  (that  opposite  to  the 
injury),  and  appears  to  be 
due  to  one  of  the  well- 
known  causes — viz.,  depres- 
sion of  a  fracture,  lodgment 
of  a  foreign  body  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  brain,  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  between  the 
bone  and  dura  mater,  or 
superficial  effusion  of  pus — 
that  the  operation  of  tre- 
phining is  justifiable.  In 
such  circumstances  I  think 
it  is  so,  though  in  none  of 
them  is  it  often  successful. 
The  paralysis  which  accom- 
panies depressed  fracture  or 
the  lodgment  of  a  foreign 
body  often  depends  really  on 
extravasation  of  blood  with- 
in the  brain  from  laceration. 
Extravasation  of  blood  above 
the  dura  mater  very  rarely  is 
limited  to  the  precise  point 
which  can  be  reached  by  the 
trephine,  and  it  also  is  often 
accompanied  by  central  or 
by  meningeal  extravasation. 
And  the  numerous  causes  of 
failure  in  trephining  for  pus 
have  already  been  fully  de- 
tailed. Therefore,  though  in 
desperate  cases  any  opera- 
tion is  justifiable  which  holds  out  a  reasonable  hope  of  success,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  trephining  is  very  rarely  successful,  or  that  some 
surgeons  appear  to  have  almost  altogether  renounced  it. 

These  views  about  the  justifiability  and  the  causes  of  failure  of  trephin- 
ing may  be  illustrated  by  the  Figs.  51  and  52,  taken  from  two  cases  of 
depressed  fracture,  in  one  of  which  trephining  was  performed,  and  in  the 
other  not.  In  Fig.  51,  although  the  operation  seems  to  have  been  per- 
formed most  thoroughly  and  most  successfully,  as  far  as  the  elevation  of 
the  depressed  bone  goes,  it  proved  useless  in  consequence  of  the  subja- 
cent mischief.  And  1  may  take  occasion  to  remark  that  in  many  instances 
the  immediate  object  of  the  operation — viz.,  the  replacement  of  the  de- 
pressed bone — is  not  effected  by  any  means  so  fully  as  in  the  case  before 
us.  The  examination  of  a  large  number  of  Museum  specimens  has  shown 
me  that  often,  although  the  greater  part  of  the  bone  has  been  lifted  up, 
and  the  operation  must  have  appeared  to  the  surgeon  to  have  been  com- 
pleted (and  no  blame  can  attach  to  him  for  thinking  so,  and  for  abstain- 
ing on  that  account  from  any  further  interference),  yet  examination  from 
the  inside  would  show  spicula  or  depressed  edges  still  irritating  the 
membranes  or  the  brain. 

In  Fig.  52  is  seen  one  of  the  ordinary  injuries  in  which  the  practice 
of  different  surgeons  varies.     There  was  no  positive  compression ;  the 


Ad  extensive  depressed  fracture  of  the  vertex  of  the  skull 
which  has  been  elevated  by  trephining.  The  mark  of  the 
trephine  is  seen  at  the  corner  of  the  sound  bone,  and  it  has 
also  just  touched  the  end  of  the  depressed  bone ;  and  the 
traces  of  Hey's  saw,  which  has  been  used  to  take  off  the 
overhanging  edges  of  the  sound  bone,  are  very  distinctly 
marked.  The  depressed  bone  has  all  been  very  fairly  ele- 
vated, and  the  operation  did  temporarily  relieve  the  symp- 
toms of  compression,  as  the  patient  became  a  little  more 
sensible  and  was  able  to  speak;  but  he  only  lived  a  few 
hours.  Death  was  caused  mainly,  as  it  seems,  by  hemor- 
rhage between  the  bone  and  dura  mater,  the  source  of 
which  was  not  precisely  ascertained.  The  fracture  passed 
across  one  of  the  main  grooves  for  the  middle  meningeal 
artery,  but  the  vessel  itself  appeared  uninjured.  The  dura 
mater  was  not  torn,  but  the  lower  part  of  the  middle  lobe  of 
the  brain  was  contused  on  each  side.  The  depression  seen 
at  the  back  of  this  preparation  appears  to  be  due  to  some 
old  injury;  but  nothing  is  known  about  it.— St.  George's 
Hospital  Museum,  Ser.  i,  No.  16. 
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brain  was  deeply  in j tired,  and  the  surgeon  thought  it  useless  to  interfere. 
Yet  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  argot  that  in  a  Cade  where  it  would   have  been 

t  o  remove  sharp  €dg68  of  hone  sticking  into  the  wmuid  ol 
mi  intii -run's  and   irritating  the  lacerated  surface  of  the  bruin,  it  ought  in 
Have  been  done,  ta  affording  a  patient  the  last  chance,  \\uw*  Ms  it 

h%  he  j  ami  such  is  lUHpR'stionably  my  own  opinion. 


y 


, 


\,  <m  ir.n  vji  w. 


■K   VIEW. 


O'lupoiHi-l  dvpnmd  fracture  ftf  The  brain  in  this  case  was  lacerated,  and  tbe 

escape  of  brain -matter  from  Hie  wound  relieved  tbe  symptoms  of  compression,  so  that  the  put  i 
boy  at,  16)  was  fliiffirionlly  sensible  to  give  an  account  of  the  awidetl  He  had  no  In  ad-symptomi  for 
three  days.  Then  pain  in  I  he  head  came  on,  with  suppuration  and  increased  discharge  of  bralti-m  alter 
from  Ihr -  wiuind.  A  fortnight  after  the  necid»-nt  lie  became  wdj«al|  aoeoMtloua,  with  stertor  and 
dilul^l  piipiK.  Nexl  dixy  lie  died.  Ai  lh«*  post- mortem  examination  a  large  abscess  was  found,  occu- 
lta outer  part  of  the  tntdrth-  Iftti  Ofl  ihat  side.  The  injury  was  caused  by  a  full  through  a 
skylight. 

The  drawing  shows  the  exact  hnrir.it Ion  of  the  frorture,  and  ihc  ease  with  which  the  whole 
depressed  bona  mkhl  have  been  removed.    1-  ig.  a  presents  the  extern*]  Raped    A!  one  angle  is  dotted 
nle  ul  an  imaginary  tn-phine  hole,    if  thin  jfurtlrm  ol  icture 

might  have  been  ek-vated  at  once,  for  the  large  fragment  ai  the  OppMtta  side  of  the  fracture  was  per- 
J-rLly  loose  (and  has  fallen  out  in  the  preparation),  and  by  lifting  up  tbl  <"  frag- 

mcul!>  which  W9M  interlocked  tloy  nlghl    bolfa  havi    06643  I  I      Thus  all  the  rough. 

Jagged  edges,  which  are  MM  in  lig.  w  sticking  Into  the  brain,  would  have  been  taken  ■«■ 
George's  Hospital  Museum,  Ser.  i,  No.  248. 


ifiable* — Besides  the  cases  which   i  nd  to  the 

t)  pical  descriptions  of  concussion  and  Compression   cases  arc  met   with 
(ami  not  rarely)  in  wined  the  insensibility  is  by  no  means  complete,  and 
win 're  it  is  difficult  to  see  whether  there  is  not  some  imperfect  parnl 
but  where  Other  symptoms  are  far  more   prominent.     In  some  of  thm 
cases  there  is  delirium,  sometimes  quiet,  sometimes  furious  and  maniacal, 
>iD8  or  convulsions,  constant  screaming,  excessive  irregularity  of  the 
pulse,  and  in  many  cases  great  irritability  when  roused.     Such  symptoms 
may  OS  connected  with  laceration  of  various  parts  of  the  bruin  in  which 
the  hietiiurrlmge  has  not  been  suHicienl  to  produce  complete  compression  ; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  know  little  of  the  real  anatomy  of  them 
beyond   this,  that  in    those  eases   which  prove  fatal  (for   many  recover) 
some  laceration  of  the  brain,  or  extravasation  into  the  membranes.  a| 
pears  to  have  been  always  found.     1 5  tit  as  such  lace  ratio  it  and  extra 
tion  have  existed  in  cases  presenting  no  such  symptoms,  it  is  clear  tit 
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the  real  cause  of  the  difference  in  different  cases  between  the  sequelae  of 
injuries  which  seem  nearly  identical  in  their  anatomy  is  still  to  seek. 

In  all  such  cases  it  seems  to  be  the  chief  object  of  treatment  to  avoid 
and  soothe  excitement,  for  which  purpose  strict  quiet,  in  a  darkened  room, 
is  most  essential.  The  head  should  be  shaved,  and  cold  lotion  or  an  ice- 
bag  applied,  if  the  patient  is  not  too  restless  ;  otherwise  it  should  be  con- 
stantly wetted,  so  as  to  cool  it  by  evaporation.  Low  diet  should  be  in- 
sisted on,  unless  contraindicated  by  the  state  of  the  pulse ;  and  the  cau- 
tious but,  if  necessary,  free  use  of  morphia  has  in  some  striking  cases 
appeared  to  me  to  be  of  the  most  signal  service  in  calming  the  spasms  or 
fits,  and  so  saving  the  patient  from  death  by  exhaustion. 

Traumatic  Inflammation. — Compression  tends  to  death  by  coma,  i.  e., 
by  gradually  increasing  insensibility  and  paralysis,  which,  when  it  ex- 
tends to  the  functions  of  deglutition  and  respiration,  necessarily  proves 
fatal.  And  such  paralysis  is  due  to  one  or  both  of  two  causes,  viz.,  pres- 
sure by  extravasated  blood  or  pus  or  by  foreign  bodies,  or  softening  from 
inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  brain.  Such  inflammation  is  the 
most  formidable  accident  in  head  injuries,  and  the  chief  object  of  our 
treatment  is  to  obviate  or  to  combat  it.  In  old  times  bleeding  was  used 
unsparingly  with  this  view — no  doubt  too  indiscriminately ;  but  I  have 
met  with  no  hospital  surgeon  who  does  not  think  that  the  reaction  against 
this  "antiphlogistic"  treatment  has  also  been  too  indiscriminate,  and 
who  could  not  recall  striking  instances  of  the  benefit  of  judicious  vene- 
section in  cases  of  apprehended  or  incipient  inflammation  after  injury  to 
the  brain.  The  great  point  is  to  be  aware  of  the  symptoms  which  mark 
the  onset  of  this  inflammation,  so  as  not,  on  the  one  hand,  to  depress  the 
patient,  and  possibly  favor  the  occurrence  of  diffuse  suppuration  by  inju- 
dicious and  unnecessary  loss  of  blood,  or,  on  the  other,  to  allow  the  in- 
flammation to  get  ahead,  when  bleeding  will  probably  prove  useless. 

Traumatic  inflammation  affects  either  the  membranes  (meningitis)  or 
the  substance  of  the  brain  (encephalitis).  The  membranes  may  be  in- 
volved in  injury  of  the  bone,  the  inflammation  spreading  from  the  dura 
mater  inwards,  leading  to  effusion  in  the  arachnoid  cavity,  where  it  is 
almost  always  diffused,  and  to  inflammatory  cellulitis  of  the  pia  mater; 
or  the  inflammation  may  spread  outwards  from  the  injured  brain,  and 
then  it  is  often  limited  to  the  pia  mater.  Traumatic  encephalitis  may  be 
caused  by  the  spread  of  meningitis  inwards,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of 
lesion  of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  so  follow  on  a  case  which  has 
commenced  as  one  of  u  simple  concussion."  Its  common  results  are, 
softening,  usually  of  the  surface,  sometimes  also  of  the  central  parts,  of 
the  brain,  effusion  into  the  ventricles,  or  abscess  of  the  brain. 

The  symptoms  of  meningitis  and  encephalitis  have  not  been  found  as 
yet  to  admit  of  diagnosis  from  each  other  beyond  such  a  conjectural  opin- 
ion as  is  derived  from  the  exciting  cause.  The  early  symptoms  are,  pain 
in  the  head,  feverishness,  hot  skin,  quick  pulse,  contraction  of  the  pupils, 
intolerance  of  light  and  sound.  Then  sickness  ensues,  with  restlessness. 
Convulsions  succeed — at  least  this  is  the  usual  order  of  appearance  of 
this  symptom,  though  there  are  cases  in  which  they  come  on  very  early, 
and  are  almost  the  first  alarming  symptom  noticed.  They  are  followed, 
or  sometimes  preceded,  by  delirium.  Coma  ensues,  and  then  paralysis. 
The  first  onset  of  inflammation  may  be  heralded  by  rigors ;  but  rigors 
occur  usually  in  the  later  stage  of  inflammation,  and  may  be  taken  as 
indicative  of  suppuration. 

Whenever  traumatic  meningitis  or  encephalitis  is  diagnosed,  or  even 
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muse  for  apprehending  such  an  event,  the  first 
indication  is  certainty  to  shave  the  head, and 
apply  cold  to  it,  to  pUtgt  the  patient  very 
freely  b\  ■  large  dooti  of  Calomel,  followed 
liy  a  valine  purgative,  and  to  keep  htm  very 
quiet  in  a  darkened  room.  If  the  palffi 
rist *•  decidedly  in  rate,  and  if  its  vohimi 
and  hardness  also  increase,  1  never  saw 
rase  in  which  any  harm  resulted  from  I 
crate  bleeding  (>nv  In  to  IS  ozs,  >.  and  many 

in  which  it  did  od.     V  t  the 

time  mercury  should   lie  given   in   powder, 
calomei  being  the  salt  usually  selected,  iu 


dOMfl  of  About  1  gra.  four  or  six  times  a  day. 
4   ifcmiiiBnuft   iterwtti«  On  rapid   The  powder  can    he  placed  OH  the  hack  of 

:!.,n^rut,reWhlH,,u.,H:tlmvSiS  the    patjent:8    tOI*gUe   With    »    little    SUgar,  if 

nol«*d  In  caae» of  head  Injury  as  inflatu-  ,      .   *  ..  ....  ,,  w\ 

DUttol  comm  on  and  pa***  into  sup-  he  ls  unable  or  QDWiltin  ■  I  low.     \\  heu 

k>D.    Tbf  patient  was  ■(iiuitiod  there  is  much  excitement,  and  especially  if 

with  eonpomri  fk*atau»*f  the*  frontal  convulsions  are  proeiil  an- 1  arc  sex  ere,  mor- 

t^£Z^J?£Z3£&  ,.lnnisv,r.vlH,1Hi,i,l...i,l,,ll„n,l,inwlwiH, 

braiti.  Thedepre**«lbon#-woAiwrfoctly  the   calomel  or  introduced   under  the  skin. 

Mid  wam<iui]y  n?i»ovi-d  from  the  tlT  hoth.     We  have  the  high  authority  of  Mr. 

M,|„ Tv. .M.-.1  still,  morphia  is  doubtless  of  great  value  in 

man}'  cases  presenting    some  of  the  most 
characteristic  symptoms  of  inflammation."1     The  main  questions  iu  the 
subsequent  treatment  are  whether  to  repeat  the  venesection,  and  whethe 
the  trephine  is  indicated.     The  first  is  a  matter  which  will  tax  the  stir 
geon's  judgment  and  tact.     There  can  he  no  doubt  that  many  cases  have 
terminated  unfavorably  from  ovcrhleediug,  of  which  Mr.  He  wet  t  records  a 
rcmarkahle  example,  where,  however,  the  diagnosis  was  also  at  fault,  for, 
after  death,  no  anatomical  proof  of  inflammation  was  found.      But  this 
ought  not  to  discourage  the  surgeon  when  the  indications  are  den 
the  same  symptoms  which  first  led  him  to  bleed  still  continue,  or  eve 
increase.     A   very   valuable  contraindication  to  repeated  venesection 
pointed  out   by  Mr.  He  welt  in  the  watery  condition  of  the  blood,  which 
sometimes  is  noticed  after  one  or  two   bleedings.     In  Uete   the 

indications  of  cerebral  congestion  and  excitement  persist  jh^at  of  head, 
excessive  pulsation  of  carotids  and  temporals,  violent  delirium )f  but 
general  circulation   hardly  warrants  bleeding,  leeches  may  he  applied  to 
the  scalp  and  temples.     As  to  the  indications  of  the  formation  of  pus 
beneath  the  cranium,  and  the  symptoms  which  justify  trephining,  refe 
enee  must  be  made  to  p.  162, 
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Hernia  cerebri  is  a  consequence  of  local  or  limited  inflammation  of  a 
portion  of  the  brain,  coexisting  with  wound  or  sloughing  of  exposed  dura 
mater,  whereby  the  inflamed  bruin  is  forced  through  the  skull.  It  is  not 
every  wound  of  the  brain,  even  when  it  involves  loss  of  substance,  which 
necessarily  produces  hernia  cerebri.  I  have  Bees  a  portion  of  the  brain 
sliced  off  (in  a  case  of  eueephalocele  mistakes  for  encysted  tumor),  am 
no  harm  result.     And  there  are  plenty  of  ins:  record  in  which 

large  portions  of  the  brain  have  been  torn  away  in  injuries  of  the  head, 
and  the  wound  has  healed  kindly.     But  very  commonly  after  a  coinpotm 
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fracture,  in  which  the  dura  mater  has  also  been  lacerated,  in  a  few  days 
an  offensive  ichorous  discharge  is  noticed  from  the  wound,  and  a  fungous 
mass  begins  to  sprout  out  of  it.  This  sloughs  and  drops  off  in  fragments, 
which,  if  examined  in  the  microscope,  are  found  to  consist  in  great  part 
of  the  products  of  inflammation.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  consist  en- 
tirely of  such  products,  and  to  these  protrusions  the  name  of  "  false 
hernia  cerebri"  is  sometimes  given,  reserving  the  name  of  "true"  for 
those  in  which  the  characteristic  structure  of  the  cerebral  substance  can 
be  found. 

Hernia  cerebri  is  generally  fatal,  though  by  no  means  universally  so. 
It  commonly  occurs  in  compound  fracture  of  the  vertex ;  but  I  have 
figured  above  an  instance  in  which  it  took  place  in  the  middle  fossa  of 
the  base  of  the  skull ;  and  Mr.  Holden  has  referred  to  a  remarkable  in- 
stance in  the  anterior  fossa,  where  the  patient,  a  boy,  lost  a  large  quan- 
tity of  brain-matter  through  the  nose,  but  ultimately  recovered.  I  once 
watched  a  case  in  which  the  greater  part  of  one  anterior  lobe  of  the  cere- 
brum was  discharged  through  a  compound  fracture  of  the  orbit,  in  which 
the  whole  roof  of  the  orbit  had  been  removed.  There  were  remarkably 
few  symptoms,  and  the  boy  seemed  so  have  a  fair  chance  of  recovery, 
when  symptoms  of  general  pyaemia  developed  themselves,  and  he  died 
eighteen  days  after  the  injury.  It  is  often  remarkable  how  little  the 
functions  of  the  brain  suffer  even  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  actual  loss  of 
substance  is  great.  Often,  however,  the  real  loss  is  but  small,  since  a 
great  proportion  of  the  fungus  consists  of  inflammatory  products. 

No  treatment  is  either  necessary  or  indeed  admissible  in  hernia  cerebri, 
beyond  such  applications  as  may  correct  the  fetor  of  the  discharge  as  far 
as  possible.  All  attempts  to  repress  the  protrusion  are  dangerous,  and 
probably  inefficient,  and  the  practice  of  shaving  it  off  is  quite  exploded. 

I  can  say  but  little  on  the  subject  of  direct  lesion  of  the  nerves  at  the 
base  of  the  brain.  Those  of  the  seventh  pair  are  the  most  common,  and 
in  fracture  of  the  base  loss  of  hearing  and  facial  paralysis  are  not  un- 
frequently  noticed.  Extravasation  of  blood  in  the  sheath  of  the  optic 
nerve  has  been  found  after  death, 
and  blindness  may  be  so  caused,  and  Flo  M 

may  pass  away,  though  in  other 
cases  it  has  resulted  from  absolute 
laceration  of  the  nerve,  and  is  then 
probably  permanent.  But  all  the 
nerves  of  the  base  (with  the  excep- 
tion, I  believe,  of  the  little  fourth 
nerve)  have  presented  distinct  evi- 
dence of  traumatic  lesion,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  loss  of  their  function, 
and  proved  by  post-mortem  exarai-       Extravasation  of  blood  in  the  sheath  of  the 

.  r  XT     •    *  .  optic  nerve  after  injury  to  the  head.    From  Mr. 

nation.      1N0     treatment     can     be     Hewett's  e»ay,  Syst.  of  Surg.,  2d  edM  vol.  ii,  P. 
adopted ;  but  the  symptom  is  often     332. 
valuable  in   a   diagnostic   point   of 

view.  It  is  important  to  remember  the  fact  on  which  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark 
has  laid  some  stress,  that  the  symptoms  of  paralysis,  indicating  lesion  of 
the  nerves  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  often  do  not  present  themselves  till 
three  or  four  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  showing  that  they  are 
due  to  inflammatory  reaction.  This  fact,  however,  by  no  means  nega- 
tives the  diagnosis  of  fracture,  since  a  fracture  is  one  of  the  most  prob- 
able causes  of  such  inflammation. 
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operation  of  trephining;  the  skull,  although 
it  is  always  railed  by  that  name,  is  not  always  performed  with  the  ci 
lar  saw  culled  Trephine,     The  elevated  edge  of  an  injured  hone  is  often 
more  easily  and  expeditiously  removed   by  the  saw  which   bears    II 
name;  though*  as  Mr,  Hey  points  out,  it  was  originally  figured  in  S 
tetus's  Armamentarium   Chirwrgicutk^  and  was  either  revived  or  rein- 
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Hey**  saw  (from  Hey  s  Surgery), 

vented  by  Dr.  Corbel!  of  Poutcfraet,  who  showed  ii  to  Ifr.  Hew  The 
straight  edge  enables  the  surgeon  to  remove  any  length  Of  bone  at  one 
stroke.  When  a  curvilinear  direction  has  to  be  given  to  the  section  the 
round  edge  must  be  used. 

Trephining  is  an  operation  which  is  neither  very  easy  in  all  cases  nor 
destitute  of  dangers  of  its  own  in  any.  The  soil  parts  are  first  to  be 
cleaned  carefully  from  the  part  of  the  bone  on  which  the  trephine  is  to 
be  applied,  which  in  cases  of  fracture  should  be  the  sound  bone  on  the 
edge  of  the  depressed  portion,  and,  if  there  are  two  depressed  and 
Interlocking  pieces,  the  trephine-hole  should  bit  the  edge  between  them 
(sec  Fig.  552),     The  pin  of  the  trephine  being  run  out  and  firmly  fixed,  is 

i  HI.  5fl. 


The  "  eleTHtor/'    Mem.  In  irr|itiinJng  it  ii  well  to  hare  »  few  elevators  of  different  shapes  and  currea 
at  hand.    The  one  here  represented  1at  however,  one  of  the  moat  useful. 

applied  at  sueh  ■  point  as  will  secure  this  object,  and  then  by  a  screwing 
motion  the  section  of  the  bone  is  commenced.  When  the  groove  is  deep 
enough  to  avoid  all  risk  of  the  trephine  slipping,  its  pin  is  withdrawn, 
and  as  soon  as  the  surgeon  believes  that  he  has  got  through  the  external 
table  he  begins  to  proceed  with  caution,  and  with  a  very  light  hand,  often 
feeling  the  groove  with  a  tine  probe,  or,  as  is  more  usual,  a  common  quill 
toothpick.  When  the  internal  table  is  perforated  at  any  part  of  the  circle 
the  elevator  is  Inttodoeed  here,  and  the  crown  of  bone  will  generally 
come  away.  If  it  does  not  do  so,  the  internal  table  must  be  sawn  in 
some  other  part;    but  the  trephine   must  not  be  pressed  on  the   part 
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already  sawn  through,  for  fear  of  wounding  the  dura  mater.  When  the 
first  crown  of  trephine  has  been  removed  it  may  be  necessary  to  take 
away  a  second  or  a  third,  or  to  saw  off  the  projecting  edges  of  the  sound 
bone  with  Hey's  saw  (as  in  Fig.  51);  or  perhaps  the  whole  operation 


Fio.  57. 


Fig  58 


Fio.  57.— Trephine.  The  central  pin  Is  seen  projecting  slightly  beyond  the  teeth  of  the  saw.  It  can 
be  withdrawn  altogether  within  the  crown  of  the  instrument  by  the  screw  which  is  seen  in  the  cleft 
of  the  stalk. 

Fio.  58.— The  rertex  of  the  skull,  with  a  portion  of  bone  removed  in  trephining  for  supposed  de- 
pression of  the  inner  table,  ten  months  after  tho  injury.  The  skull  had  been  much  thickened,  espe- 
cially at  its  back  part,  by  inflammation,  so  that  the  thickness  of  the  borne  removed  is  twice  as  great 
behind  as  in  front.  In  consequence  of  this  irregularity  in  thickness  the  dura  mater  was  wounded  in 
the  operation  —St.  George's  Hospital  Museum,  Ser.  ii,  Ne.  24. 

may  be  accomplished  with  the  saw,  in  using  which  the  same  precautions 
are  to  be  taken  as  in  sawing  with  the  trephine ;  but  there  is  less  risk  of 
wounding  the  dura  mater  with  Hey's  saw,  since  it  is  only  applied  on  the 
sound  edge  close  to  the  fracture,  and  here  the  dura  mater  has  of  course 
been  driven  down  by  the  depression.  The  greatest  danger  to  the  dura 
mater  is  in  cases  like  the  one  from  which  Fig.  58  was  taken,  where  the 
skull  is  of  different  thicknesses  at  different  parts  of  the  circle. 


CHAPTEK  VIII. 

INJURIES   OP   THE   BACK. 


Sprains  of  the  back  are  amongst  the  commonest  of  all  accidents.  They 
are  the  effects  of  wrenches  or  contusions,  either  of  which  produce  violent 
flexion  of  the  whole  column,  and  which,  therefore,  sprain  it  at  the  part 
where  such  flexion  is  arrested,  viz.,  near  the  sacrum. 

The  injury  consists  in  stretching,  and  in  the  severer  cases  probably 
more  or  less  rupture,  of  the  muscles,  fasciae,  and  ligaments  on  the  pos- 
terior aspect  of  the  spine,  while  the  parts  in  front  may  be  more  or  less 
crushed ;  and,  in  particular,  the  kidney  is  sometimes  contused  or  lacerated. 
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The  latter  injury  will,  however,  be  treated  of  by  itself  in  a  sul 
section.     When   there  are  symptoms  of  injury  to  the  spinal  con!   it 
("concussion  of  the  spine/1  as  it  is  termed),  those  symptoms  00 
the  main   feature  of  the  ease,  am]  will   be  spoken  of  presently.      In   this 
plane  I  shall  speak  merely  of  the  uncomplicated  sprains. 

Symptom*, — There  is  swelling  si  (tie  injured  part,  with  subsequent 
inflammation  ;  but  generally  DO  visible  eeebymosis,  since  the  Mood  which 
must  bar©  been  poured  out  is  beneath  the  deep  aponeurosis.  There  is 
great  pain  in  moving,  and  especially  in  extending  the  spine.  The  prog 
nosis  is  very  favorable,  though  recovery  is  often  slow. 

fit — If,  from  the  seventy  of  the  injury,  the  patient  i<  at  all 
collapsed,  the  first  indication  is  to  revive  him  from  that  condition.  Then 
at  first  moderate  general  and  local  antiphlogistics  will  be  in  v\ith 

opiates,  mercurial  purges,  Dover's  powder  at  night,  BaliliSS)  spoon-diet, 
and  leeches.  Afterwards  fomentation  with  poppy  heads,  warm  (Jon. 
Lotion,  with  laudanum,  or  eompreaaes  of  tincture  of  arnica  i.5j  to 
When  the  patient  la  aide  to  move  in  bed  and  sit  op,  friction  and  stimula- 
ting embrocations  (liniment,  lodi,  Terebinthina* ,  Sinapta),  or  blistering 
or  painting  with  iodine  will  probably  relieve  any  remaining  pain.  In 
obstinate  cases  an  occasional  light  touch  with  the  actual  cautery  is  very 
beneficial. 


Fractwrt  or  dislocation  of  the  tpme  is  one  of  the  most  surely  fatal  of 
all  accidents.     Fracture  sometimes  arTects  only  some  of  the  processes  of 
the  Vertebra — most  commonly  the  spinous — and  the  mobility  of  the  frac- 
tured process  is  the  only  symptom  necessarily  connected  with  the  in: 
No  treatment  is  required  beyond  rest  and  a  bandage.     But  when  •*  frac- 
ture of  the  spine''  is  spoken  of,  it  is  understood  that  the  continuity  of 
the  whole  vertebral  column   is  severed.     The  gravity  of  the  injury    i 
not,  however,  depend  on   the  fracture   itself;  for  although  no  doubt   the 
spinal  column  is  the  centre  for  almost  all  the  movements  of  the  body,  and 
its  integrity  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  any  active  motion,  yet  this  ii 
rity  would  be  restored  after  fracture,  by  bony  union,  as  in  any  other  bone, 
and  the  solidity  of  the  column  would  probably  not  be  materially  impai 
Pig.  59  Si  an  example  of  the  repair  of  a  fracture  of  the  spine  by  bony  union 
in  a  patient  who  happened  to  survive  Long  enough  for  the  completion  of 
the  process.     But  the  history  of  the  same  preparation  also  Illustrates  the 
reason  why  this  injury  is  so  fatal,  for  the  cord   in  that  case  was  crushed 
by  the  fracture  as  it  almost  always  is  ;  so  that,  although  the  bones  united, 
the  spinal  symptoms  were  unrelieved,  and  pursued  their  usual  course  to 
a  fatal  termination. 

In  describing,  therefore,  the  symptoms  of  fracture  (or  dislocation  >  of 
the   spine,  I  must    premise   that,   most  of  these   symptoms   are   whal 
called  (on  p.  139)  merely  the  rational  symptom*  of  fracture,  U  e.,  lesions 
for  which  we  can  find  no  other  cause  ;  and  that  some  eases  occur  in  which 
similar  symptoms   i  or  symptoms  very  nearly  similar)  appear  to   be   pro- 
duced by  contusion  of  the  cord  without  fracture;  while  OD  the  other  hum!, 
there  are  cases  on  record  in  which  fracture  of  the  spine  hai  been  pr< 
by  post-mortem  examination  to  have  occurred,  yet   In  which  tie 
been  no  such  symptoms,  in  consequence  of  the  cord  having  escaped  in- 
jury. 

The  symptoms,  then,  of  fracture  of  the  spine  are  as  follows:  pain  in 
the  part,  aggravated  by  passive  motion,  more  or  less  incapability  of 
moving  the  spine  at  that  part  and  deformity  of  the  spinal  column.  AH 
these  are  no  doubt  direct  symptoms  of  the  injury;  buf  they  are  not 
decisive,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  which,  if  present  in  a  marked 
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degree,  leaves  no  doubt;  but  it  is  frequently  absent.  There  is  usually 
considerable  collapse  from  the  severity  of  the  injury.  The  usual  sequelae, 
and  those  by  which  we  infer  the  existence  of  fracture,  are  complete  par- 
alysis of  motion  and  sensation  in  all  the  parts 
supplied  with  nerves  from  below  the  seat  of  the 
lesion.  Thus  in  fracture  above  the  origins  of 
the  phrenic  nerve  (t.  e.,  above  the  fourth  cervi- 
cal vertebra),  that  nerve,  as  well  as  all  the  others 
which  supply  the  respiratory  muscles,  will  prob- 
ably be  paralyzed,  and  death  will  be  instantane- 
ous.1 With  fracture  lower  down  in  the  neck,  the 
patient  will  retain  the  power  of  diaphragmatic 
breathing,  but  not  the  motion  of  the  intercostals 
or  of  any  other  muscle  of  respiration,  or  of  an}' 
of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  or  limbs.  Sensation 
will  also  be  completely  absent  in  all  parts  below 
the  neck  (except  that  in  some  cases  perception 
of  impressions  may  still  be  noted  in  the  parts 
supplied  by  the  superficial  descending  branches 
of  the  plexus) ;  the  sphincters  are  paralyzed,  so 
that  the  urine  is  at  first  entirely  retained,  and 
then  dribbles  over,  and  there  is  no  power  of  re- 
taining  the  feces;  the  passage  of  the  catheter  ,,~  ^X^^ 
though   unfelt,  usually   excites   priapism;   and  month8.  The  body  of  the  last 

tickling  or   pinching  the   limbs,  though   equally    dorsal  vertebra  is  crushed;  some 

unfelt,  also  very  often  produces  reflex  motions.  of  its  foments  are  driven  for- 
The  intellect  is  unaffected,  and  the  patient  usu-  ^^x£lrSSS&*& 
ally  free  from  pain,  ^he  temperature  of  the  body  of  the  first  lumbar,  to  which 
paralyzed  part  varies.  Sometimes  it  is  higher  u  is  soldered  by  bony  union.  An- 
than  that  of  the  body;  but  this  is  not  always  the  *,^f1S;t[Mb1,drl™ 

Case.3  solidity  of  the  column  is  restored, 

In  fractures  so  high  up  as  this  the   patient  »«t  with  slight  angular  curva- 
usually  dies  in  two  or  three  days,  and  often  much  ^^JSS^Vt 
sooner.     Death    is   produced   generally  by  the   no.49. 
accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  lungs,  which  the 

patient  is  unable  to  cough  up,  and  which  chokes  him.  But  when  death 
follows  more  rapidly  it  is  probably  from  haemorrhage  into  the  substance 
of  the  cord  or  into  its  theca,  which  produces  pressure  on  or  disintegration 
of  the  spinal  marrow  above  the  seat  of  fracture. 

The  lower  down  in  the  column  the  fracture  is  situated,  the  less  is  the 
extent  of  the  paralysis.  At  the  lowest  part  of  the  lumbar  region,  where 
there  is  no  spinal  cord,  but  only  the  leash  of  nerves  of  the  cauda  equina, 


1  A  very  interesting  ease  is  related  by  Mr.  Shaw,  in  the  Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  ii,  p. 
896,  in  which  a  fracture  with  displacement  of  the  first  and  second  vertebra?  was  ac- 
companied by  no  serious  symptoms,  the  fragments  being  displaced  forwards,  towards 
the  pharynx  instead  of  backwards  on  to  the  cord.  The  patient  died  from  dropsy  a 
year  afterwards,  and  the  preparation  is  in  the  Museum  of  Middlesex  Hospital.  The 
same  author  (ibid.  p.  398)  relates  a  case  in  which  the  patient  survived  fifteen  months 
after  a  fracture  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  though  the  cord  was  entirely 
disorganized  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  and  there  was  therefore  paralysis  of  all  the  parts 
below  the  head. 

*  On  the  temperature  after  injuries  to  the  cervical  portion  of  the  cord  see  Wunder- 
lich's  Manual  of  Medical  Thermometry,  translated  by  Dr.  Woodman  for  the  New 
Syd  Soc.,  p.  428.  If  we  can  trust  the  observations  there  recorded,  the  temperature 
has  been  found  as  high  as  111°  F.  and  as  low  as  86°.  In  Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  vi,  p. 
75,  may  be  found  a  casu  of  laceration  of  the  cord  opposite  the  first  dorsal  vertebra, 
where  the  temperature  in  the  axilla  is  said  to  have  fallen  as  low  as  80.6°  F. 
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some  of  these  nerves  may  escape  Injury  while  the  rest  are  torn,  and  so  the 
resulting  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs  may  be  imperfect.  Usually,  how- 
ever, in  fractures  of  the  lumbar  spin**  the  lower  limbs  ami  the  spbim 
are  totally  paralyzed.  In  the  dorsal  region  there  i*  also  paralysis  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  and  loss  of  sensation  to  an  extent  correspondiag  to 
the  §eal  of  the  injury,  while  in  the  fracture  of  the  upper  part  of  the  (h 
spine  symptoms  of  difficulty  of  breathing  occur  which  approach  more  and 
more  to  those  produced  by  fracture  in  the  cervical  region. 

The  later  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  spine  :i>"  title  to  low  inflamma- 
tion of  the  urinary  mucous  membrane,  and  to  sloughing  of  the  skin.  The 
urine  which  dribbler  over,  or  which  is  withdrawn  from  the  bladder,  is  at 
first  natural ;  but  it  soon  becomes  wry  oiltmsive.  pliosphatie  and  alkaline. 
For  a  while  it  may  he  secreted  acid,  and  only  becomes  alkaline  from  de- 
composiiirui  in  the  bladder,  but  after  a  time  it  is  secreted  alkaline  in  the 
kidney,  the  inflammation  having  extended  to  that  organ.  This  inflam- 
mation is  partly  due  no  doubt  to  the  relentiou  of  the  urine  in  the  Mtd- 
der,  but  not  entirely  so;  nor  can  it  he  entirely  obviated  by  withdrawing 
the  urine  frequently  and  washing  out  the  bladder  with  acidulated  lotion, 
although  these  measures  will  diminish  it.  In  fact,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
low  inflammation  of  all  the  mucous  membranes  as  well  as  of  the  skin 
consequence  of  the  deprivation  of  their  nervous  influence.  This  is  shown 
sometimes  in  the  intestines  by  the  tarry  condition  of  the  Teres,  and  the 
congestion  found  after  death;  and  probably  the  low  bronchitis  which  is 
so  constant  in  fractures  high  up  is  not  caused  by  hypostatic  congestion 
alone.  So  also  the  gangrene  of  the  skin,  though  greatly  accelerated  hy 
pressure,  is  not  due  entirely  to  that  cause,  as  will  be  stated  below. 

Apart,  then,  from  complications,  the  tendency  to  death  in  fractures 
high  up  is  from  the  pulmonary  congestion  ;  in  those  low  down  from  urinary 
inflammation  or  from  sloughing. 

Dislocation  of  the  Spine* — The  symptoms  of  dislocation  are  the  u 
as  those  of  fracture  at  the  same  level,  and  the  cause  of  death  is  the  same. 
Thus  in  the  specimen  from  which  Fig,  tU)  was  taken,  and  which  i*  0A< 
pure  dislocation  at  the  level  at  which  this  injury  is  most  common  (i  &,  at 
the  root  of  the  neck),  the  upper  vertebra  was  brought  forward  and  the 
lower  backward,  ami  the  cord  crushed  between  them.      Death  took  pi 
at  the  usual  period,  viz.,  two  days  after  the  accident.     Ami  some  amount 
of  dislocation  is  a  usual  concomitant  of  fracture,  so  that  the   two  are 
always  treated  of  as  being  practically  the  same  injury.1     There  is,  h< 
ever,  one  point  of  practical  importance  in  connection  with  the  sub; 
viz.,  the  possibility  of  diagnosing  and  reducing  dislocation,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  benefit  from  such  reduction.    Most  dislocations  oeeur  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  cervical   region,  though  a  few  examples  are  recorded  in  the 
dorsal:  and  1  have  published  an  instance  of  one  (of  which  the  prepara- 
tion is  in  the  Museum  of  St,  George's  Hospital)  between  the  hist  dorse" 
and  first  lumbar  vertebra,  in  which  the  dislocation  was  actually  reduced.* 
But  the  reduction  had  no  elt'eet  in -relieving  the  symptoms  of  paralysis, 
and  it  is  even  possible  that  the  force  employed  may  have  been  the  oa 
of  suppuration  which  took  place  around  the  seat  of  injury,  and   which 


1  In  Mr.  L©  Grog  Clark's   Lectures  on    tb^  Principles  of  Surgical  lift,  p. 

142,  will  be  found  the  account  and  drawing  of  u  ease  in  which  t  iloag  with  fracture  of 
the  spine,  the  fifth  turn  bur  vertebra  was  dislocated  from  all  iu  connections,  And 
thrown  entirely  behind  the  epinal  column 

>  Bee  Path,  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  x,  p.  iilS>.  The  patient  waa  under  Mr.  Cmsar  Haw* 
kins*s  care.  8ir  Charles  Bell  seems  to  have  posseted  a  somewhat  simitar  preparation, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  still  in  existence. 
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proved  the  starting-point  of  general  pyremia*  Nor  do  I  see  by  what  signs 
it  is  possible  to  recognize  the  existence  of  dislocation  apart  from  fracture. 
Yet,  though  the  diagnosis  may  be  uncertain,  Bad  though  it  is  certainly 
possible  that  harm  may  be  done  by  the  manipulation,  J  still  think  that 
when  the  displaced  purls  can  be  returned  with  tolerable  ease  into  their 
natural  position,  it  iw  justifiable  t«»  try  thus  to  liberate  the  cord  from  pres- 
sure, whether  we  believe  the  injury  to  be  dislocation  Of  tractate.  And 
there  are  doubtless  histories  of  cases  in  which  (hi-  surgeon  lias  found  an 
amount  of  displacement  of  the  spinous  or  transverse  cervical  p) 
which  has  been  evidence  to  his  mind  of  dislocation,  of  at  any  rate  dis- 
placement of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra,  tad  which  has  been  remedied  by 
extension,  the  patient  regaining  perfect  health.     But  it  must  be  allowed 
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hialocation  of  thtspfa)  in  tho  cervical   region.    Thr  llflh  ami  aixth  ttrTfoaJ  vertebra  are 
ru  yach  other,  the*  lignmeiila  suuriava  are  l«rn  ttUNH^gA,  and  the  articulating 
idlllQCftted  from  each  other.    The  intervertebral  BubfUoos  WM  lacerated,  and  ihe  anterior 
tsterior  common  ilgtflu  I  f  turn  Ifcfongtl  -  9  Hospital  MuseiAn,S»'r.  t,  No.  42. 

DC — to  show  the  displacement  *  hh  h  very  commonly  [akrr-  pilot  of  a  por- 
tion (or,  4»  In  thie  cns«\  itniovt  the  whok>)  of  On  \vn\y  of  Om  vrru-t-ru  into  the  spinal  canal.    The  frac- 
rtehra  Is  the  seventh  cervical.    The  Intervertebral  substance  between  th>  sixth 
oervS.  was  ruptured,  and  their  lamina;  separated  from  each  other  by  rupture  of 

thell^atnei  <•.,  tiie  fracture  was  complicated  with  dlalocat&on,  an  so  commonly  occurs.  Tbe 

ihlntegrated  from  a  point  opposite  the  fifth  cervical  to  the  third  dorsal 
ert^br.i  a  Hospital  Museum.  Bar.  i,  No.  56, 


hat  these  eases  are  in  many  respects  of  doubtful  value,  and  \\\t  have  yet 

seek  for  one  in  which  immediate  paralysis  after  an  injury  accompi 
it  h  visible  displacement  of  the  spine  has  been  remedied  by  redaction  of 
jecting portions,    In  any  case  in  which  tbe  Burgeon  thinks  it  right 
attempt  reduction,  all  possible  gentleness  and  caution  should  be  nsedj 
nd  if  moderate  force  is  unsuccessful  the  nltempl  should    he  abandoned* 

ohining  th  — This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  tbe  treat  - 

ent  of  fractured  spine.    In  the  first  place,  if  the  displacement  cannot  be 

medied  by  extension  and  Gounterextensioii,  ean  it  be  hy  surgical  operas 

The  proposal  to  u trephine  the  spine11 — /.  *\  to  attempt  in  one 

ay  or  another  to  elevate  the  portions  whirh  have  been   depressed  on  to 

piiud  marrow — has  been  sustained  by  the  supposed  analogy  of  dfr 

ised   fractures  of  the  skull,  and   has   received   the  support  of  many 

mous  surgeons,     it  is  not  becoming,  therefore,  to  speak  of  it  with  dis- 
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respect.     But  the  assy  rued  analogy  is  obviously  a  very  de 

and  I  can  find  no  evidence  that  the  operation  lias  ever  been  really  in  any 

degree  lueonsftfiiij  while,  if  unsuccessful  in  its  object,  it  must  lend  to 

Iim-U'ii  death,  for  it  is  undeniably  a   very  severe  proceeding,  requiring! 
long  and  deep  incision  through  a  lunje  mass  of  muscle,  and  thus  exhaust- 
lag  the  patient  by  htBmorrhagG  when  the  rational  indication  of  treat  n 
is  to  spare  his   strength    in  every  possible  way.     There   is,  in    fact,  little 
analogy  between  the  indication^  which  lead  the  surgeon  to  trephine  the 
cranium   and   the  conditions  present  in   almost  every  case  of  fractured 
spine  with  displacement.     The  brain  in  ruses  suited  for  the  operation,  i 
compressed  at  a  single  definite  accessible  part  (of  no  great  extent,  OQD 
pared  to  its  volume)  by  a  small  portion  of  depressed  hone  or  by  a  foreig 
body  ;  but    its  own   proper  tissue  is  believed  to  be  only  very  slightly 
not  at  all  injured.    In  fractures  of  the  spine,  on  the  other  hand  (ns  may  he 
seen  in  Fig.  (>1 ),  the  displacement  is  generally  due  to  projection  of  a  por- 
tion or  the  whole  of  a  body  of  a  vertebra,  and  sometimes  of  more  than 
one  vertebra,  into  the  spinal  canal,  at  a  part  utterly  inaccessible,  crush- 
log  and  disorganising  the  whole  spinal  cord  to  an  extent  which  canno 
hi  remedied  by  the  removal  of  the  cause  which  produced  it.1    Vei 
the  cord   is  entirely  divided  at  the   seat   of  fracture.     No  jnd 
m  mii  would  think  of  trephining  the  skull  if  he  believed  that  the  brain  wa 
hopelessly  Lacerated  —  far  less  if  it  he  thought  that  there  was  in  all  probe 
bility  a  large  mats  of  hone  sticking  into  it  at  the  base  of  the  skull.     I>r. 
Brows-Seqnard  trie!   to  meet  this  action    by  urging  that    though  the 
lamina?  and  spinous  processes  :u«   the  only  parte  which  are  accessible 
removal,  vet  the  removal  of  these  from  behind  will  liberate  the  cord  from 
the  pressure  of  the  displaced   bone  in  front.      Keen  if  this  v. 
ever,  it  would  leave  a  rugged  fragment  irritating  the  cord,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  benefit  would  not  justify  the  additional  irritation  produced  by  the 
operation,     It  is  quite  true   that  there  arc   eases   in  which   the  displace- 
ment of  bone  is  tees  than  that  shown  in  the  figure,  and  that  the  coi 
not  always  hopelessly  disorganized;  but  it  is  also  true  that  in  Mich  i 
the  patient  has  a  good  prospect  of  survival,  and  it  seems  that  under 
circumstances  an  operation  is  more  likely  to  prove  the  starting -poi  D 
inflammatory  softening  than    to   cure  the  patient.     Dr.  Gordons  case.' 
though  an  interesting  one,  and  though  some  improvement  seems  to 


1  The  only  part  of  the  vertebral  column  which  i>  completely  ecceaaible  and  which 

can  be  fairly  removed,  when  depressed  on  to  the  cord,  La  the  arch  09  lamina. 

ifl  the  part  which  U  the  most  seldom  affected.    Mr.  Lc  Gros  Chirk  - 
many  caeea  of  fractured  ipfni  which  I  have  on   record,  and  which  I   h  -med 

pO#t~mortem,  I    cannot  recall  >m  isttaace  in  which   tlie  depression  of  tlii'  irefa  atone 
sufficed  to  account  for  ih*'  -ynipnuiis.     I  nm  aware  that  such  cases  are  recorded,  hut  I 
speak  only  of  my  nwn  experience,  and  therefore  1  conclude  that  they  arc  ran-  "    He 
goes  on  to  show  that  even  when  the  injury  is  u  direct  blow  on  the  back  of  th*'  w\ 
i lu«  conl  is  in  all  probability  disintegrated  beyond  The  whol<  -nof 

this  topic  in  Mr,  L««  Groi  Clark 'a  Lecturea  on  the  Diagnosis  of  Visceral  Loions,  pp. 
187  and  acq.  j  la  well  Worthy  of  peraaal,     The  conclusion  La  as  follows:  ,4 1  fear  we 
must  abandon  this  operation    .  .  .     To  weaken  >till  further  the  remaining  con  nee* 
Linns  of  »  broken  -pine  ;   to  convert  a  simple  into  n  compound  fracture  ;  to  expose  the 
aheatb  of  the  cord,  and  possibly  the  cord  Ueelf ;  and  to  email  the  rs-k-  attending  the 
period  of  repair— cannot  be  regarded  as  circumstances  of  Indifference.    Accidcnti 
Sere  and  there,  an  instance  may  incur  in  which  benefit  doesT  or  seems  lo,  ri 
surgical  interference;  and  the  time  may  arrive  when,  perchance,  the  means  of  d 
neau  uL  our  command  may  enable  us  to  judge  with  mure  precision  of  the  mi  Lure  arid 
extent  lit  the  injury  inflicted;  but  at  present  I  cannot  regard  trephining  the  spine  a« 
brought  within  the  pule  of  the  justifiable  operations  of  surgery.'' 
I   Mcd,*Cliir.  Trans.,  voL  xlix,  p.  21 
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followed  the  operation,  cannot  be  quoted  as  successful,  since  the  paralysis 
remained  'permanent;  and  although  the  operation  has  been  repeated 
many  times  since,  in  no  case  does  it  seem  to  have  been  of  unmistakable 
service.  Exceptional  cases  may  occur  in  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
accident  or  the  appearance  of  the  part,  the  surgeon  may  think  that  only 
a  small  amount  of  bone  is  implicated  in  the  injury,  and  where  he  may 
determine  to  give  the  patient  the  poor  prospect  of  relief  which  this  opera- 
tion holds  out ;  but  in  general  it  will  only  hasten  the  end. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  spine  must  be  directed 
to  combat  the  two  main  dangers  to  life  which  can  be  met  by  surgical  treat- 
ment, viz.,  the  tendency  to  cystitis,  and  that  to  sloughing ;  the  other  and 
still  more  formidable  danger,  from  loading  of  the  lungs,  is  unfortunately 
irremediable;  but  it  only  occurs  in  fractures  high  up.  The  tendency  to 
cystitis  may  be  partly  obviated  by  the  careful  and  frequent  use  of  the 
catheter,  and  by  gently  washing  out  the  bladder  with  acidulated  water  ; 
but  there  is  a  strong  disposition  to  low  inflammation  of  all  the  mucous 
membranes,  and  especially  that  of  the  urinary  tract,  in  this  accident,  so 
that  the  relief  afforded  can  only  be  partial.1  As  the  patient  is  not  sensible 
to  the  pain  of  rough  catheterization,  injur}'  may  easily  be  done  unless 
great  care  is  taken.  But  if  catheterization  be  neglected  the  inflammation 
may  prove  fatal  by  spreading  up  to  the  kidneys,  or  (as  I  saw  in  one  case) 
by  perforation  of  the  bladder.  Sloughing  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of 
death.  Sloughs  form  on  all  parts  exposed  to  pressure,  but  also  on  places 
(as  the  malleoli)  where  no  pressure  seems  to  have  acted ;  so  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  privation  of  nervous  influence  acts  as  a  cause  of 
the  gangrene,  as  well  as  pressure,  though  the  latter  is  a  very  powerful 
agent  in  producing  the  sloughing ;  and  the  tendency  to  this  inflammation 
is  much  increased  by  neglect  in  nursing,  whereby  urine  and  faeces  are 
left  in  the  bed  to  irritate  the  skin.  Scrupulous  cleanliness,  frequent 
slight  changes  of  position,  which  can  be  effected  by  means  of  pillows  in- 
serted here  and  there,  and  by  gently  rolling  the  patient  to  one  side  or 
another,  and  the  use  of  the  water-bed  or  water-pillow,  seem  to  me  all  that 
can  be  done. 

Should  the  patient  survive  he  may  recover  power  to  some  extent,  but  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  case  of  complete  recovery  from  paralysis  which  was 
proved  to  be  due  to  fracture  of  the  spine. 

ConcuHKton  of  the  spine  is  a  term  which  is  applied  to  cases  in  which 
after  injury  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord  are  more  or  less  lost,  but 
without  any  evidence  of  fracture.  The  injuries  which  produce  concussion 
of  the  spine  varjf  greatly  in  severity,  and  the  symptoms  vary  also  from 
slight  numbness,  pricking  sensations,  or  difficulty  of  motion,  to  an  amount 
of  paralysis  both  of  motion  and  of  sensation  as  great  as  that  of  fracture, 
though  commonly  not  so  persistent.  The  anatom}'  of  concussion  must 
vary  also  to  a  corresponding  extent.  Frequently,  I  have  no  doubt,  the 
lesion  consists  in  haemorrhage  external  to,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  cord, 
sometimes  most  likely  in  laceration  of  the  cord,  and  at  others  possibly  in 
inflammatory  effusion  or  inflammatory  softening.  That  cases  ever  occur 
in  which  the  tissues  of  the  spinal  marrow  and  its  vessels  are  uninjured, 
as  would  be  implied  by  the  term  uconcu8sion,,,  if  rigidly  interpreted,  is 
as  unproved  in  the  case  of  the  spine  as  of  the  cranium. 

The  symptoms  to  which  the  term  concussion  of  the  spine  is  applied 


1  Those  who  hold  the  germ-theory  of  disease  dwell  on  the  advantage  of  using  ear- 
bolized  oil  for  the  catheter  in  such  cases  as  these,  and  there  can  certainly  be  no  harm 
in  doing  so. 
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come  on  cither  immediately  on  the  injury  Or  After  »B  interval  of  uncertain 
duration.     I  do  not  know  t  hat  I  can  do  heller  than  quote  two  of  the  cases 
which  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark  gives  as  instances  of  concussion  of  tl 
following  in  one  case  immediately,  and  ill  the  other  subsequently  to  an  in- 
jury.    u  A  man  30  years  of  age,  weighing  1 14  stone,  was  tripped  up  in  the 
road,  and  fell  heavily  on  his  left  hip,  and   then  turned  over  on   his  hack. 
On  trying  to  rise  he  failed,  not  having  any  power  of  movement  in  either 
hover  extremity.     He  was  brought  at   once  to  the  hospital.     On  admit- 
tance he  complained  of  pain  in  the  lumbar  region,  anil   there  was  slight 
tenderness  in  pressing  the  spinous  ridge  of  this  part;  bat  manful  exami- 
nation failed  to  detect  any  irregularity  or  other  sign  of  mechanical  in 
of  the   vertebral  column.     There  was  entire   loss  of  power  ill  his  lowe 
limbs;  he  could  not   even  move  a  toe  ;  sensation  was   impaired;   he  said 
his  legs  were  numbed.     There  was  slight  priapism,  and  he  was  unable  to 
mid  urate.     His  pulse  was  GO,  lint  there  were  no  signs  of  well-marked 
lapse.    On  the  third  day  he  was  able  to  move  his  toes  a  little.    On  the  ninth 
day  sensation  was  perfect,  but  he  had  made  very  little  pi  ogress  in  rag 
iug  muscular  power.     Nearly  three  weeks  elapsed  before  he  free  able 
dispense  with   the  catheter;  and  at  the  expiration  of  live  weeks  he  wa 
still  almost  as  helpless  in  moving  any  part  of  his  lower  extremities.     He 
remained  in  the  hospital  for  Tom  months, Ml  health  being  tolerably  go 
throughout.     He  was  then  able  to  get  about  very  fairly,  but  with  a 
lit  tig,  unsteady  gait*" 

The  diagnosis  of  a  case  of  this  sort  from  one  of  fracture  will  rest  partly, 
as  Mr.  Clark  observes,  on  the  absence  of  the  local  signs  of  fracture,  and 
on  the  fact  that  the  Accident ie  not  one  likely  to  have  produced  fracture, 
and  partly  on  the  partial  extent  of  the  paralysis.  Yet,  as  q€  adds.  "  mi 
some  eases  irfaeri  the  symptoms  are  persistent,  doubt  must  remain  as  to 
the  trite  nature  of  the  lesion,  and  a  cautious  prognosis  is  therefore 
quired.91 

The  case  in  which  symptoms  of  spinal  concussion  followed  after  an  in 
terval  is  as  follows:  ik  A  man  was  injured  in  a  collision  in  the  tunnel  four 
or  live  miles  from  Brighton*  He  walked  ibis  distance  with  some  difficulty 
into  the  town,  and  within  twenty  hours  became  entirely  paraplegic.  He 
recovered  slowly  ;  and  after  a  lapse  of  two  years  V*S  *Wfl  to  walk  as  well 
as  before  the  accident.  One  spot  in  the  back  wn^  always  tender,11  and 
Continued  BO  at  the  time  of  the  report,  which  was,  I  believe,  about  five 
years  alter  the  injury. 

Thes.  f  spinal  concussion  have  acquired  great  surgical  and 

public  interest  of  late,  from  the  frequency  with  which  they  really  occur,  and 
from  the  frequency  also  with  which  they  are  alleged  more  or  leSf 
to  have  occurred  in  cases  of  railway  injury.  No  part  of  a  surgeon's  dul 
is  more  difficult  than  that  of  forming  an  opinion  in  these  cases,  in  which 
the  alleged  symptoms  are  sometimes  entirely  fabricated;  at  others  mixed 
with  more  or  less  of  unconscious  exaggeration  or  delusion,  the  result  of 
mental  causes;  at  others  really  existing,  but  in  so  latent  a  condition  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  at  Bret  to  believe  in  their  reality.  It  is,  therefore,  no 
wonder  that  the  most  eminent  Mirgeons  constantly  differ  in  their  estimate 

of  si]  ,  and  that  they  constantly  maks  opposite  errors,  by  denying 

the  reality  of  symptoms  which  the  after- progress  of  the  case  shows  to 
have  been  perfectly  genuine,  or  by  accepting  others  which  are  fraudulent 
or  imaginary.  No  don  lit  as  this  class  of  cases  becomes  more  familiar  such 
differences  of  opinion  will  become  rarer;  and  they  would  even  now  be 
less  common  if  the  system  of  our  courts  of  law  would  permit  of  a  delib- 
erate examination  and  report  by  a  medical  commission  authorized  to  avail 
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themselves  of  all  necessary  opportunities  for  pronouncing  an  unbiassed 
judgment*  As  it  is,  both  sides  in  the  trial  have  an  interest  in  procuring 
medical  testimony  on  hasty  examinations  from  which  one  aspect  of  the 
case  has  been  concealed  as  far  as  possible. 

Railway  injuries  are  not  usually  pure  examples  of  concussion  of  the 
spine,  but  the  spinal  injury  is  mixed  up  with  symptoms  of  general  shock, 
besides,  as  may  easily  be  the  case,  definite  lesions  of  other  parts  of  the 
body.  I  will  again  quote  from  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark,  who  speaks  thus  on 
the  subject  of  railway  injuries  affecting  the  spine:  "Spinal  concussion 
may  be  immediate  and  well  marked  ;  or  the  indications  of  spinal  mischief 
may  not  supervene  until  after  the  lapse  of  some  time.  General  shock  is 
often,  but  not  always,  in  excess  of  that  which  accompanies  simple  con- 
cussion :  in  some  instances  the  collapse  is  great,  accompanied  by  insensi- 
bility, but  without  evidence  of  injury  to  the  head.  Reaction,  under  such 
circumstances,  is  tardy  and  irregular.  Numbness  and  tingling,  some- 
times local,  sometimes  universal,  is  complained  of.  Other  symptoms  are, 
rigor,  continued  sickness,  intermittent  fits  of  numbness,  excito-motor 
spasm  in  the  limbs,  violent  throbbing  sensations,  or  sense  of  heat  or 
cold  in  the  head  or  other  parts,  want  of  sleep  or  continued  drowsiness, 
confusion  of  intellect,  enfeebled  muscular  power,  deafness,  defective  sight, 
accompanied  by  ocular  spectra;  hyperesthesia  in  some  parts,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  spine ;  great  emotional  excitability.  Besides  these  I  could 
enumerate  other  more  especial  symptoms;  but  they  have  been  peculiar  to 
isolated  cases.  With  rare  exceptions,  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  spine 
is  present  in  these  cases,  and  more  frequently  located  at  some  particular 
part  than  distributed  over  the  whole  column.  Again,  this  pain  on  pres- 
sure is  sometimes  referred  to  the  lumbar  muscles,  at  others  to  the  spinous 
ridge.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  patients  entirely  recover  after  a  longer 
or  shorter  interval ;  in  others  the  health  is  permanently  enfeebled,  and  a 
life  of  protracted  discomfort  is  entailed  ;  or  the  sufferer  sinks,  emaciated 
and  exhausted,  into  a  premature  grave ;  or  becomes  the  victim  of  some 
acute  disease,  the  destructive  tendency  of  which  his  defective  organism 
is  incapable  of  resisting. 

"It  will  be  perceived  that  many  of  the  foregoing  symptoms  and  signs 
ma}*  be  referred  to  what  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  concussion  of 
the  spine  ;  but  many  also  are  due  to  general  rather  than  special  nervous 
shock.  In  some  instances  there  is  probably  meningeal  mischief;  but  the 
indications  in  others  clearly  point  to  organic  change  in  the  cerebrospinal 
centre. 

"I  have  ahead}'  shown,  in  a  preceding  lecture,  how  powerful  an  influ- 
ence emotional  shock  or  physical  concussion  may  exercise  on  organic 
vitality  ;  and  I  think  it  not  inconsistent  with  acknowledged  facts  to  atlirm 
that  protracted  functional  disturbance,  or  even  fatal  disease,  may  be  the 
cousequeuce  of  a  rude  shock  simultaneously  to  the  nerve-centres  of  the 
emotions,  of  organic  and  of  animal  life.  I  am,  therefore,  disposed  to 
regard  these  cases  of  so-called  railway  spinal  concussion  as,  generally, 
instances  of  universal  nervous  shock,  rather  than  of  special  injur}*  to  the 
spinal  cord.  At  the  same  time  I  admit  that  in  this  class  of  cases  we 
meet  with  instances  of  simple  concussion,  but  I  see  no  reason  for  taking 
them  out  of  the  category  of  concussion  of  the  spine  from  other  causes."1 

Mr.  Clark  gives  also  an  account  of  the  post-mortem  appearances  of  the 
spinal  cord  in  two  cases,  one,  under  his  own  care,  in  a  child  who  had 
sustained  an  injury  to  the  spine  without  fracture,  and  not  producing 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  160. 
18 
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paralysis  at  first,  though  this  soon  afterwards  supervened.     The  child 
died  three  months  afterwards  with  inflammation  of  the  whole  eord  below 
the  eighth  dorsal  vertebra.     There  was  no  trace  of  haemorrhage  or  of 
ease  of  the  membranes,  hut  the  spinal  eord  was  replaced  by  a  mere  *k  siring 
Of  soft  atrophied  nerve-matter.1'     In  the  other  case,  which  was  under  fcbfl 

rvation   of   Dr.  Lockhart   Clarke,  and  is   published   by    him  in 
Path,  Soc,  Trans\y  vol.  xvii,  the  ease  was  one  of  ordinary  railway  injury, 
the  patient  having  survived  three  and  a  half  years.     His  gait  had   I 
"unstead^y,   somewhat   like   partial   intoxication,  hut  without  jerking  or 
twitching ;"    and  latterly    his  speech  had   become  thick   and    he 
The  spinal  cord  was  wasted  and  shrunken,  and  its  white  matter  showed 
evident  tunes  of  inflammatory  degeneration,1     The  brain  was  also  pallid 
and  soft,  particularly  on  the  under  surface  of  both  anterior  lobes. 

Diagnoxti  pf  Spinal  Qoncumriofi* — Jt  would  be  impossible  in  a  work  like 
this  to  go  fully  into  the  very  difficult  problem  of  the  diagnosis  of  Cftft 
railway  injury.     The  subject  is  treated  of  with  conspicuous  ability  iu 
Mr.   Ericlisen's  well-known  work  on  Bailway  I  to  which  I  would 

refer  the  reader  for  a  more  adequate  view  of  the  symptoms,  pathol 
and  treatment  of  these  difficult,  cases  than  my  Limits  allow*.     I  would  only 
say  here,  that  when  there  is  any  doubt  of  the  patienTs  vera*,  if  v  or  of  the 
reality  of  Ma€  symptoms  in  all  eases  of  Alleged   inability  to  perl- 
lata)  movements,  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  have  phytlCftl  evidence  of  the 
wasting  of  the  muscles  roneerncd  in  those  movements,  or  other  tangible 

jfoi  the  etfect  of  the  loss  of  function.  The  effects  of  the  gah 
current  applied  to  the  muscles  alleged  to  be  affected  must  be  carefully 
watched  and  compared  with  its  effects  when  applied  to  those  of  the  other 
side.  When  loss  of  sensation  is  alh gcd,  it  is  desirable  to  examine  the 
patient  in  many  ways,  and  with  his  attention  distracted  from  the  part  in 
which  sensation  is  said  to  be  deficient.  Unsteadiness  of  gait  may  easily 
be  simulated,  and  the  fraud  ma}'  be  detected  when  the  patient  is  ch-verly 
thrown  off  his  guard.  Alleged  loss  of  power  over  the  bladder  ought  to 
produce  certain  symptoms  and  appearances  in  the  urine,  and  a  urii 
smell  about  the  clothes  and  bed  j  and  finally,  all  the  more  serious  cases 
of  injury  are  accompanied  with  a  disturbance  of  the  general  health  which 
is  often  "conspicuous  from  its  absence ■"  in  persons  who  prosecute  claims 
against  railway  companies.  But  besides  the  grosser  and  more  ea 
detected  cases  of  fraud  instances  are  met  with  often  in  practice  in  wlucti 
the  mental  and  bodily  symptoms  are  so  mingled  together  thai  it  is  hardly 
poetiMe  to  say  what  is  the  real  injury  and  what  is  the  patient  'a  prospect 
of  recovery. 

Prognonhu-^tbe  prognosis  of  these  injuries  is  also  a  very  difficult 
question.  Those  which  come  on  at  once,  and  with  symptoms  of  active 
hemorrhage,  seem  to  me  on  the  whole  more  encouraging  than  those  in 
which  the  mischief  is  consecutive  on  inflammation,  probftl  inpanied 

by  textural  changes  (softening  in  most  eases,  in  others  induration)  ;  and 
if.  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  inflammation  spreads  upwards,  and  symp- 
toms of  cerebral  meningitis  or  softening  begin  to  make  their  appearance, 
the  prospect  of  recovery,  or  even  of  amelioration,  becomes  still  w« 
Much  also  will  depend  on  the  slate  of  the  general  health.  Those  cases 
are  the  worst  in  which  the  patients  condition  goes  on  deteriorating,  and 
unluckily  they  are  by  no  means  the  least  common. 

Tn>(i?iiwti{.— The  treatment  of  these  cases  at  their  commencement  must 


1  A  droning  from  u  microscopical  section  of  the  affected  cord  will  bo  found   id 
Mr.  Le  Qtoh  C  lane's  work, 
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be  by  rigid  rest  and  by  antiphlogistics — much  as  in  severe  sprain ;  and 
Mr.  Erichsen  with  great  probability  suspects  that  many  of  the  ill  conse- 
quences which  often  follow  on  railway  injuries  depend  on  the  patient 
having  neglected  at  first  to  observe  that  perfect  quiet  which  should  always 
be  enforced  after  such  an  accident.  When  the  first  acute  symptoms  have 
subsided  much  benefit  will  probably  be  produced  by  counterirritation 
and  the  actual  cautery,  and  by  the  cautious  administration  of  mercury 
in  very  small  quantities,  the  perchloride  being  the  favorite  preparation. 
When  all  inflammatory  symptoms  have  subsided  the  use  of  strychnia  is 
indicated;  and  it  is  possible  that  then  the  patient  may  derive  benefit 
from  gentle  exercise  with  all  possible  caution.  The  general  health  must, 
of  course,  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  when  he  is  able  to  move  the 
patient  may  be  advised  to  try  the  effect  of  change  of  climate. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

INJURIES   OF   THE    FACE. 

The  free  vascular  supply  which  is  enjoyed  b}T  all  parts  of  the  face 
renders  the  process  of  union  rapid,  and  the  prognosis  of  all  injuries 
better,  in  this  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  It  is  true  that  cutaneous 
erysipelas  is  common,  but  it  seldom  produces  alarming  symptoms  except 
in  persons  whose  health  is  broken  down  by  intemperance  or  visceral  dis- 
ease. Bruises  are  often  extensive,  since  the  large  vessels  lie  close  under 
the  skin,  surrounded  by  a  loose  cellulo-adipose  structure,  in  which  ex- 
travasation can  go  on  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent ;  but  it  speedily 
subsides  if  the  patient  is  in  good  health.  All  wounds  ought  to  be  imme- 
diately and  accurately  united,  with  sutures  if  the  edges  cannot  be  other- 
wise kept  in  exact  apposition ;  and  the  sutures  must  be  supported  with 
harelip-pins  when  the  flaps  are  heavy,  or  in  the  lips,  where  powerful 
muscles  are  attached  to  the  skin.  Even  if  the  wounds  be  considerably 
contused  or  lacerated  they  may  nevertheless  be  united.  Perhaps  no 
sloughing  will  ensue,  or  if  the  edges  slough  still  the  resulting  deformity 
will  most  likely  be  less  than  if  the  flap  had  not  been  replaced.  But 
sutures  will  very  likely  leave  a  mark  *of  their  own,  so  that  they  should 
not  be  used  unless  absolutely  necessary ;  they  should  be  as  delicate  as  is 
consistent  with  security,  and  they  ought  always  to  be  withdrawn  as  early 
as  possible.  Even  in  adults  and  in  the  lips  there  is  no  reason  for  leaving 
the  harelip-pins  in  longer  than  forty-eight  hours. 

Salivary  Fistula. — One  of  the  most  disagreeable  complications  of 
wounds  of  the  face  is  salivary  fistula.  This  is  caused  usually  by  a  wound, 
but  sometimes  by  an  abscess,  which  lays  open  Steno's  duct.  The  saliva 
is  constantly  running  out  on  the  cheek,  and  the  flow  is  increased  when 
the  patient  eats  or  when  his  "  mouth  waters."  If  the  division  is  complete 
the  patient  may  be  conscious  of  dryness  of  that  side  of  the  mouth. 
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The  disease  is  to  he  treated  by  restoring  the  passage  fat  the 

from  the  gland  into  the  mouth.      For  this  purpose  tin*  proximal  part  of 
tin-   <  ,  the   part  of  the  duel  whieh  Is  Still  in  connection  with  the 

gland)  should  he  found  by  examination  of  the  wound;  then  the  eh 
should   he  everted,  and   along  the   natural  opening  of  the  duet,  in  the 
interior  of  the  mouth  (which  is  generally  found  without  difficult},  oppo- 
site  the   second   Upper  molar   tooth),  a  prohe  or  leaden   string 
passed  across  the  wound  and  along  the  duet,  in  the  direction  of  the  inland 
The   probe  or  string  is  fixed   in   its   position   by   bending  its  extreuiit 
round  the  commissure  of  the  lips  on  to  the  check,  where  it  can  be  secured. 
When  the  saliva  is  thus  guided  into  the  mouth  the  fistula  will  prohaMy 
heal,  either  of  itself  or  on  its  edges  being  refreshed  and  brought  together. 
In  some  cases  the  opening  of  the  duet  in  the  month  eaunot  be  found, 
and  when  tins  is  the  case  the  distal  opening  of  the  duct  as  well  ai  the 
proximal  must   be  sought  in  the  wound;  or  if  that  part  of  the  du 
Obliterated,  an  artificial  passage  must  he  made  and   kept  open  ;  Lui 
cases  are  fiir  less  promising.     And  indeed  uiarn  ^tula 

present  very  considerable  difficulty,  from  the  rottenness  of  tin 

surrounding  the  wounded  duet,  which  renders  them  very  unapt  k ts 

when  brought  together,  and  favors  the  percolation  of  the  saliva  through 
the  wound  whieh  it  is  intended  to  unite. 


foreign  BodlM  in  Ihi  Sfote&nd  Ear. — Children  very  frequently  | 
foreign  bodies   into  the  nose  or  ear,  which  they  cannot  withdraw  a^aiu, 
and  which  afterwards  may  set   up  grave   mischief.     Jo   the    nostril    ; 
give  rise  to  foul  discharge  from  inflammation  of  the  membrane,  and  ntav 
even  produce  disease  of  the  bones.     The  case  is  constantly  mistake!. 
one  <>f  "ozH'ua/1  or  strumous  disease — so  constantly  that  it  ha- 
a  familiar  caution  in  surgery  always  to  put  flown  a  ease  of  foul  di 
from  one  nostril   in  a  child  as  being  probably  due  to  a  foreign  hotly,  and 

to  pronounce  no  opinion  about  it  till  after  a  thorough  examination,  for 
which  purpose  amesthesia  is  generally  necessary.     The  foreign  stlbstt 
IS  always  quite  easy  to  remove,  either  From  the  nostril  or   by  pushing  it 
through  into  the  throat,  ami  then  the  discharge  will  at  once  subside. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  meatus  aaditoriui   are  more  daugerous,  for  they 
may  easily  cause  perforation  of  the  membrana  tvinpanL or  even 
mischief,  by  inflammation  spreading  through  the  base  of  the  skull  to  the 
cranial  sinuses.    Bach  foreign  bodies  maybe  removed  by  constant  syi 
inging  with  warm  water,  or  under  chloroform  with  a  pair  of  lore, 
heiil  probe,  a   loop  of  wire,  or  Some  special  instrument  of  whieh  several 
have   been   devised    lor  l lit-   purpose,     lint  if  these  means  fail,  as  they 
Often   do,  nothing  Further  should   he  done,  beyond   perseverance   in 
inging,  since  harm  may  easily  be   produced  by  the   incautious  use  of  in 
sttuinents,  and  in  all  probability  suppuration  will  loosen  the  foreign  sul 
Stance*  and  then  it  will  come  away. 

rnwhtr*'s  qf  WoLciol  i:<>rt<'$. — The  hones  of  the  face  can  only  he  frac 
tared  by  direct  force,  ami  these  fractures  are  not  so  frequent  a- 
he  expected.  One  observation  which  it  is  necessary  to  hear  in  mind  it 
these  injuries  is  that  the  distinction  which  in  other  regions  i>.  so  impor 
taut  between  simple  and  compound  fractures  has  really  hardly  any  im- 
portance as  applied  to  the  hones  of  the  face.  Wounds  of  the  face  heal 
90  rapidly,  and  the  thin  facial  bones  arc  so  surrounded  by  structures 
rich  in  vessels,  that  compound  fractures  heal  almost  as  readily  as  simple 
fractures  do. 
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The  ossa  nasi  when  fractured  are  usually  also  depressed,  causing  a 
flattening  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose  and  a  very  unpleasant  deformity. 
The  accident  is  a  very  easy  one  to  recognize,  but  the  treatment  is  not 
always  satisfactory,  for  these  delicate  bones  are  often  comminuted  as 
well  as  fractured,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  adjust  the  fragments  properly. 

All  possible  care,  however,  should  be  bestowed  on  the  restoration  of 
all  the  fragments  to  their  proper  position,  by  means  of  a  curved  staff  or 
a  female  catheter  introduced  up  the  nostril.  If  it  is  otherwise  impos- 
sible to  keep  the  fragments  in  their  place  the  surgeon  may  try  to  support 
them  by  some  substance  introduced  into  the  nostril;  but  Mr.  Holmes 
Coote  justly  says  that  u  plugging  of  the  nostril  should  not  be  resorted 
to  except  in  cases  of  severe  displacement,  for  it  causes  the  patient  great 
discomfort,  and  not  uncommonly  fails  to  effect  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  used."  If  it  is  found  necessary  to  introduce  a  foreign  body,  it  should 
be  removed  after  a  few  days.  The  fracture  unites  very  rapidly.  In  some 
cases  the  cartilages  only  are  broken  or  bent.  The  treatment,  however, 
of  these  cases  must  be  conducted  on  the  same  principles.  The  septum 
is  of  course  usually  involved  in  the  fracture  and  displacement,  and  great 
care  must  be  bestowed  in  order,  if  possible,  to  keep  it  straight  while  the 
process  of  union  is  going  on.  Mr.  W.  Adams1  has  lately  described  a 
screw  steel  apparatus  for  supporting  the  fragments  in  these  cases,  which 
is  to  be  worn  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  replaced  by  an  ivory  plug. 
And,  no  doubt,  in  some  complicated  cases  the  use  of  a  metallic  or  glass 
support  is  necessary;  though  in  those  where  the  fracture  is  only  single, 
and  the  septum  is  not  much  deviated,  it  may  be  superfluous. 

Fractures  of  the  upper  jaw  are  accidents  of  little  moment  unless  the 
displacement  is  such  as  to  produce  much  change  in  the  features.  I  re- 
member a  case  in  which,  a  carriage- wheel  having  passed  over  the  face, 
most  of  the  bones  seemed  to  be  separated  from  the  skull,  and  on  recov- 
ery a  peculiar  and  most  disagreeable  lengthening  of  the  face  was  left. 
Such  deformities  are  very  difficult  indeed  to  avoid,  for  there  is  little 
means  of  acting  on  the  upper  jaw  from  any  side  so  as  to  replace  its  frag- 
ments when  once  driven  in. 

Fractures  of  the  malar  bone  are  rare,  and  are  usually  caused  by  con- 
siderable violence.  The  only  point  of  interest  in  their  pathology  is  one 
illustrated  by  a  case  which  I  published  many  years  ago,1  where  a  gentle- 
man, who  had  fallen  from  his  horse  and  had  sustained  fatal  injury  to  the 
brain,  presented  an  orbital  ecchymosis  exactly  resembling  that  which  at- 
tends on  a  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  On  post-mortem  examina- 
tion the  bleeding  was  found  to  depend  on  a  fracture  traversing  the  malar 
hone  near  its  junction  with  the  frontal. 

Fracture  of  the  zygoma  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  it  is  said  that  in  some 
cases  displacement  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  fibres  of  the  masseter 
muscle  implanted  into  the  fractured  part,  but  I  have  no  personal  experi- 
ence of  this  injury.  The  displacement,  when  recognized,  must  be  reme- 
died by  careful  manipulation  under  anaesthesia.  Replacement  by  the 
insertion  of  a  sharp  metallic  point  into  the  displaced  fragment  and  trac- 
tion upon  it  has  been  spoken  of. 

Of  the  Lower  Jaw. — By  far  the  most  common  fracture  in  the  face  is 
that  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  is  usually  caused  by  a  very  heavy  blow,  such 
as  the  kick  of  a  horse,  though,  as  curiosities,  cases  are  recorded  in  which 
muscular  action  is  said  to  have  caused  it.     It  is  frequently  in  some  sense 


1  Lancet,  1875,  vol.  i,  p.  649.  »  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1865,  p.  907. 
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compound,  that  is,  the  line  of  fracture  communicates  with  the  air  in  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth,  for  the  soft  coverings  of  the  jaw  ai 
torn.  But  the  fracture  almost  always  unites  after  the  manner  of  a  si  I 
fnu'tnre.  In  some  complicated  injuries,  however,  the  comminuted  poi 
tioua  will  exfoliate,  Any  part  of  the  bone  may  he  broken.  Tb< 
cases  in  which  only  the  alveolar  edge  is  broken  off,  but  the  continuity  o! 
the  bone  is  not  Interrupted,  since  its  base  is  not  broken.  Such  accidem 
are  rare  in  the  present  day,  but  were  said  to  be  common  when  "the 
was  in  ordinary  use  in  extracting  teeth*  Ma^tieatiun  uil]  be  painful  0! 
impossible  at  first,  but  as  the  parts  consolidate  the  patient  will  completely 
irro\,;r(  though  perhaps  with  the  loss  of  some  of  the  teeth.  Another 
Mre  fracture  of  the  jaw  is  that  of  its  neck.1  It  is  not  difficult  to  diag- 
nose, by  following  the  eeeendtng  ramus  upwards  with  the  Roger  intro- 
duced into  the  mouth.  I  ooec  dissected  ■  Bpecimeu  of  this  injury  in 
which  t  lie  broken  ramus  had  protruded  through  the  meatus  auditorium 
extern us.  and  had  so  irritated  its  lining  membrane  as  to  give  rise  to  a 
catarrhal  discharge  very  much  resembling  that  which  is  seen  in  some 
fractures  of  the  base  of  Ihe  skulb'J  Another  fracture  is  that  through  t 
angle  between  the  body  and  ascending  ramus,  and  in  this  there  is  not 
much  displacement,  since  the  masseter  and  internal  pterygoid  inserted 
on  either  side  keep  the  parts  in  position.  The  fractures  which  occur  be- 
tween the  allele  and  symphysis  are  generally  much  displaced,  and  especi- 
ally when,  as  very  commonly  happens,  there  is  fracture  00  both  sides — 
the  central  piece  being  drawn  down  by  the  hyotd  muscles  in  addition  to 
the  displacement  caused  by  the  force  of  the  blow.  Fracture  often  trav- 
erses the  bone  at  Of  close  to  the  symphysis,  and  this  facta  re  will  not  be 
much  displaced  unless  the  force  has  been  unusually  severe,  since  the 
muscles  of  the  two  sides  will  balance  each  Other. 

Fracture  of  the  coronoid  procett  ie  ■  rare  accident,  hut  one  which  is 
illustrated  by  a  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  King's  College  Hospital,  of 
which  Mr.  Ileal h  gives  a  representation,  copied  from  Sir  W.  FergUMO&^l 
Pnctioal  Surgery,  The  former  author  thus  speaks  on  the  subject  of 
rare  injury:  "The  fragment  would,  no  doubt,  be  drawn  upwards  and 
backwards  by  the  temporal  muscle,  and  might  be  felt  in  its  new  situation 
though  this  displacement  would 'probably  be  limited  by  the 
and  tendinous  fibres  which  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  bone,  (bra 
ing  the  insertion  of  the  temporal  muscle,  and  reaching  down  to  tin*  last 
molar  tooth.  According  to  Sanson  fractures  of  the  coronoid  pr 
not  admit  of  union. M1  1  venture  to  think  that  the  latter  statement  i 
ttrely  unsupported,  and  that  the  idea  that  fractures  of  the  coronoid  pro- 
c.cs  of  the  jaw  do  not  unite  by  hone — though  it  has  been  copied  from  one 
author  to  another  till  it  has  become  one  of  the  UhH  oommune*  of  surgery 
— rests  on  no  evidence.  If  the  fragment  were  much  drawn  up  the  i 
ture  would  unite  by  ligament ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  this  displace- 
ment usually  occurs, 

Irictures  of  the  lower  jaw  are  often  multiple  or  comminuted.     This 
the  case,  of  course,  in  gunshot  fractures  almost  always,  but  not  infn 
quently  in  those  caused  by  the  passage  of  wheels  over  the  face  or  by  other 
unusual  violence.     And  the  nature  of  the  displacement,  as  well  as 


u 

I 
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1  Mr.  Heath  Bays  that,  judging  from  the  number  of  Museum  specimens  which  exi 
of  it,  this  injury  \<  pro  ha  hi  y  not  so  uncommon  as  it  is  represented.     1  can  only  s 
thai  it  seems  rarely  met  with  in  extensive  bospitui  practice,  where  other  fractures 
the  Jaw  «re  cum  num. 

*  Path.  Sue,  Trans,,  vob  xii,  p.  169. 

3  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Jaws,  2d  ed.,  p.  14. 
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amount  of  deformity  resulting,  is  greatly  influenced  by  this  circumstance. 
It  is  mainly  in  these  more  complicated  fractures  that  non-union  is  to  be 
apprehended. 

The  state  of  the  teeth  should  always  be  carefully  considered  in  cases  of 
fractured  jaw,  and  any  which  are  so  displaced  as  to  interfere  with  union, 
or  so  injured  as  to  be  useless,  had  better  be  removed  at  once. 

Diagnosis  and  Treatment. — The  symptoms  of  fractured  jaw  are  usually 
very  plain.  The  patient  will  feel  very  great  pain  in  trying  to  open  his 
mouth,  the  saliva  will  very  probably  drivel,  the  line  of  the  teeth  will  be 
broken,  and  one  or  more  will  very  likely  be  loose  or  be  knocked  out ; 
there  will  be  displacement  as  described  above,  and  crepitus  will  be  easily 
felt  on  manipulating  the  parts  into  position.  If  the  fracture  be  com- 
minuted the  diagnosis  will  be  still  more  easy. 

The  treatment  consists  in  replacing  the  parts  by  proper  manipulation, 
which  is  seldom  difficult  in  uncomplicated  fracture,  and  then  in  the  sim- 
pler injuries  nothing  further  is  necessary  than  to  put  up  the  parts  in  a  jaw- 
bandage,  t.  e.,  a  four-tailed  bandage,  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  centre  to 
receive  the  chin,  the  tails  crossing  each  other,  one  pair  tied  behind  the 
occiput  (sometimes  for  more  security  brought  thence  over  the  forehead), 
the  other  over  the  vertex.  Inside  this  may  be  placed  a  gutta-percha  or 
pasteboard  splint  moulded  so  as  to  fit  the  chin.1  The  teeth  of  the  lower 
jaw  are  thus  brought  into  close  apposition  with  those  of  the  upper,  which 
aerve  in  some  measure  as  a  splint  for  them,  fixing  in  their  natural  posi- 
tion. For  the  efficiency  of  this  treatment  it  is  clear  that  the  teeth  must 
be  kept  together,  i.  e.,  that  the  patient  must  not  be  allowed  to  open  his 
mouth.  He  must,  therefore,  be  content  with  such  fluid  or  semifluid 
nourishment  as  he  can  suck  in  through  any  gaps  there  may  be  in  his 
teeth  or  can  pass  in  through  the  hiatus  behind  the  molars.  After  the  first 
fortnight  perhaps  a  little  movement  of  the  jaw  may  become  tolerable.  In 
a  period  of  from  three  to  four  weeks  from  the  accident  the  parts  will  be- 
come sufficiently  united  to  dispense  with  the  bandage,  but  the  patient 
may  prudently  wear  a  handkerchief,  in  order  to  prevent  his  opening  his 
mouth  too  far  or  using  the  teeth  too  violently. 

Complicated  fractures  of  the  jaw  are  sometimes  very  hard  to  deal  with. 
If  sound  teeth  remain  on  both  sides  of  the  line  of  fracture  a  piece  of  wire 
may  be  passed  round  them  tight  enough  to  draw  the  fragments  together, 
and  this  is  often  a  useful  way  of  fixing  a  comminuted  piece;  but  the  wire 
should  only  be  left  for  a  few  days,  for  it  has  a  great  tendency  to  cut  into 
and  injure  the  teeth.  Mr.  H.  O.  Thomas,  of  Liverpool,  has  dwelt  strongly 
on  the  advantages,  in  cases  of  compound  and  much-displaced  fractures, 
of  wiring  the  fragments  together,  for  which  purpose  he  either  drills  a  hole 
through  the  fragments  and  passes  an  annealed  silver  wire  ^  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  through  both  of  them,  or  passes  the  wire  over  or  through  any 
teeth  which  may  be  left  firm  enough  to  bear  the  strain.  The  Wire  is  then 
so  twisted  at  either  end  as  to  allow  of  its  being  tightened  (which  will  be- 
come necessary  in  a  few  days,  from  the  subsidence  of  effusion  between 
the  fragments),  and  also  of  easy  removal.  The  advantages  claimed  for 
this  method  are  greater  nicety  of  adaptation  and  more  comfort  to  the  pa- 
tient, who  is  able  to  masticate  easily.51    In  the  case  of  non-union  of  frac- 

1  An  oval  piece  of  pasteboard  is  taken  of  appropriate  size,  and  a  cut  is  made  on 
either  side  in  the  long  axis  of  the  oval,  leaving  a  part  in  the  centre  undivided.  The 
pasteboard  is  softened,  and  this  central  part  is  moulded  on  to  the  chin,  while  the  di- 
vided ends  overlap  each  other  and  hold  the  splint  in  place. 

1  For  further  details  I  must  refer  to  the  original  paper  in  the  Lancet  for  1867,  or 
to  a  tract  entitled  Cases  in  Surgery  illustrative  of  a  new  method  of  applying  the  wire 
ligature  in  compound  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw.    2d  ed.     Liverpool,  1875. 
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tures  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  benefit  which  is  often  derived  from 
pegging  or  drilling  the  fragment*  together  (page  151). 

In  CMCi  where  there  is  much  comminution  these  simpler  plans  will  not 
raoceed,  Wld  there  is  mueh  danger  either  that  the  fracture  will  not  unite 
at  all  or  that  great  deformity  will  result.  In  such  eases  a  mould  roust  be 
constructed  in  vulcanite,  or  better  in  thin  metal,  silver  or  gold*  Badi 
moulds  are  made  on  one  of  two  principles,  i.  <.,  they  either  use  the  teeth 
of  the  upper  jaw  as  a  base  on  which  the  mould  is  fixed  above,  while  iU 
lower  part  carries  cavities  for  the  reception  of  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  they  are  confined    in  ivitics  by  a  splint  and   bandage   c\t»  r- 

nnlly,  the  mould  itself  being  attached  to  the  splint  by  an  arm    at  either 
Corner  of  the  mouth,  or  else  the  Biipport  of  the  upper  jaw   is   <l 
with — a  frame    is    moulded  to  the  chin;  an  arm  projects  from  this  frame 
cm  cither  side  and  carries  a  mould,  in  which  the  teeth   ■  In 

the  former  plan  (the  interdental  splint,  as  it  is  called)  it  may  even  !>e 
poaaible  to  dtepenae  with  any  external  support,  and  to  confine  the  appa- 
ratus entirely  within  the  mouth.  The  convenience  of  these  apparatus 
which  are  moulded  on  to  the  teeth  is,  that  they  do  not  prevent  the  patient 
from  opening  his  month,  and  therefore  they  cause  no  impediment  to 
speaking  or  mastication,  for  the  portions  which  tit  on  to  the  lower  and 
upper  teeth  are  hinged  together  iusuje  the  mouth.  But  they  require  more 
skill  In  model  ling  than  n  surgeon  usually  possesses,  so  that  the 
of  a  skilled  dentist  have  to  be  called  in,  and  great  care  must  he  taken  to 
reduce  the  fracture  completely  under  chloroform  before  the  mould  is 
taken.  If  the  hone  is  much  comminuted  it  may  be  necessary  to  win 
peg,  some  of  the  fragments  together  inside  the  mould.  The  treatment 
Of  these  complicated  cases  must  extend  over  a  much  longer  period  than 
that  of  simple  fracture,  especially  when  some  of  the  fr  become 

necrosed.  In  the  celebrated  ease  of  Mr.  Reward,  the  American  st: 
man,  who  suffered  from  a  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw  complicated  I 
sequent  gunshot  wound  of  the  same  part,  the  Interdental  splint  was  worn 
for  more  than  a  year*  The  reader  will  find  all  the  details,  which  space 
forbids  me  from  Inserting  here,  carefully  and  clearly  described  in  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Berkeley  Hill,  In  the  Brit,  Med,  J»itrn.,  for  February  and  March, 
1867,  and  in  Mr.  Heath's  work  already  referred  to. 


Dislocation  <>/  the  jaw  is  an  injury  which  is  not  very  common,  but  which 
gives  rise  to  st  liking  symptoms,  and  which,  when  it  has  once  occurred, 
is  liable  to  recur  from  very  Blight  causes.  It  is  generally  canned  by  a 
blow  or  fall  on  the  chin  with  the  mouth  wide  open,  whereby  the  condyle 
of  the  jaw  is  driven  forward;  but  when  the  jaw  has  once  been  dislocated 
the  displacement  is  easily  reproduced  in  extreme  yawning  and  the  acci- 
dent also  often  occurs  for  the  first  time  during  yawning  or  in  convulsions. 
The  symptoms  are  very  characteristic  If  both  joints  be  dislocated, 
most  usually  the  cue,  the  month  is  widely  open,  and  cannot  be  closed  ; 
the  chin  is  advanced;  the  saliva  dribbles,  partly  as  a  consequence  of  in- 
creased secretion  from  irritation  of  the  parotid  gland,  partly  from  .bdi 
cient  power  of  deglutition ;  the  speech  is  almost  unintelligible;  there 
hollow  just  in  front  of  the  ear  where  the  joint  should  tie,  and  a  promi- 
nence near  the  malar  protuberance  caused  hy  the  displaced  coronoid  pro- 
cess,  over  which  the  tibres  of  the  temporal  muscle  are  stretched.  If  the 
dislocation  is  unilateral  the  chin  is  generally  much  twisted  to  the  oppo- 


1  Mr.  Bryjint  ffty*  two  oui  of  cvury  thn*o  cases  are  bilnt^ral  ;  while  Nelamn  believe 
that  the  frequency* of  bilateral  is  only  a  little  greater  than  that  of  unilateral  disloca- 
tion. 
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site  side,  as  in  the  annexed  drawing;  though  this,  as  Mr.  Hey 

not  always  the  ease^  bat  be  point*  out  as  an  Lnfkllible  sign  of  the  dislo- 

on  the  hollow  which  is  to  he  felt  behind  the  dislocated  condyle.    Prof, 
h.  in  quoting  these  observations  of  Mr.  Hey,  Bays  that  he  has 
in  a  dislocation  of  the  right  condyle,  the  efforts  at  reduction  applied  to 
he  left.     I  conclude,  how- 
,   that    Mr.    ffey'e    re- 
marks must  apply  to   old 
dislocations;  for  if  the  die- 
'  \<>n  Vie  left  unreduced 
(which  strangely  enough  is 
iic   case)  the 

patient  recovers  the  power 
&g  the  mouth  ami 
niu^'  the  saliva,  and  to 
extent  that  of  per- 
fect   articulation   (see    the 
figure  in  Smiih.  op.  *-u%%  p. 

Reduction    is    generally 
♦  [isv,  «md    has 
effected    even    as    hit 
four  months  alter  the  in- 
jury.   The  Burgeon  grasps 
the  chin  and  Jaw  in   both 
lands,  the  thumbs  resting 
le  Hie  mouth  on  the 
te  between   the    body 
and  ramus  behind  the  last 
aolar  teeth,  while  the  fin- 
he  cli  in.  The 
thumbs  are  of  course  pro- 
l  iritfa  a  cloth,  or  they 
would  be  severely  bitten  as  the  jaw  returns  to  its  place.     The  perpendic- 
ular ramus  is  thus  forced  down,  whereby  the  condyle  is  disengaged  from 
its  unnatural  position,  while  the  chin  is  pushed  back  and  raised;  and 
rhen  the  condyle  is  thus  disengaged  the  tense  fibres  of  the  temporal  and 
Let  muscles   will  contract  and   replace  the  jaw  with  a  snap.     The 
18  in  unilateral  dislocation  is  similar,  the  main  point  being  to  dis- 
Biigage  the  condyle,  and  then  to  assist  the  reduction  by  pressing  the  chin 
the  reverse  direction  to  that  in  which  it  has  been  thrown  by  the  violence, 
I,  not  caring  to  trust  their  thumbs  inside  the  mouth,  de- 
press the  angle  of  the  jaw  by  pressing  on  the  hinder  part  of  its  ramus 
rfth  t  of  stick,  or  some  other  kind  of  lever,  held  by  an  assistant, 

tod  having  its  fulcrum  against  the  upper  teeth,  while  the  surgeon  raises 
tie    chin  with    his    hands.     Sir    A.   Cooper   directs    that    the    posterior 
should  be  separated  from  each  other  by  corks,  while  the  chin  is 
by  the  hands.     In  a  case  of  four  months1  standing  Mr,  Pollock 
d   reduction  by  separating  the  jaws  with  wedges  inserted  between 
the  molar  teeth,  while  he  drew  the  chin  upwards  by  means  of  the  strap 
mi  uii  I  net  applied  round  the  head  and  beneath  the  jaw,  so  that  the 
Brew  might  exert  its  power  upon  the  dislocated  bone. 

views  have  prevailed  as  to  the  mechanism  of  this  dislocation,  and 
6re   as   to   the  obstacles  to  its  reduction;  and  I  have  thought  it 
better  to  preface  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  point  by  describing  the 


I   ral  dial  oration  of  the  lower  jaw,— From  R.  W.  Smlin. 
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method  of  reduction,  since  the  latter  has  considerable  bearing  on  fcfa 
tion  of  the  pathology  of  the  injury.  Xelaton,  who  lin*  iriv* ?n 
ti«»n  to  this  subject,  and  whose  description  of  the  injury  is  well  worthy 
m  ful  study,1  remarks  on  the  rarity  of  the  dUloC&tion,  and  OK  t be 
faet  that  there  is  very  little  to  ><  purate  the  di splacemcnt  of  luxation  from 
tlu  ordinary  and  natural  displacement  of  the  condyle  forwards  whieli 
occurs  hi  all  cases  of  extreme  separation  of  the  jaws,  and  which  requires 
no  reduction,  since  the  hone  returns  spontaneously  into  its  place.  Ik 
also  shows  that  the  ligaments  are  so  lax  (in  order  to  allow  of  these  nat- 
ural displacement*)  as  to  oppose  no  obstacle  to  reduction  ;  ami  the  | 
jection  of  hone  (eminent ia  articularis)  in  front  of  the  glenoid  i 
also  too  slight  to  have  much  influence  in  that  direction.  But  he  says  if 
the  anterior  part  of  the  capsule  be  cut  through  on  the  dead  subject,  ann1 
the  condyle  of  the  jaw  be  forced  through  it  far  enough  to  bring  the  tip  of 
the  coronoid  process  in  front  of  the  malar  prominence,  then  it  will  he 
found  that  if  the  coronoid  process  is  long  enough  its  summit  will  abut 
against  the  zygoma,  and  this  will  prevent  any  reduction  until  it  has  been 
fotced  hack  again.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  preparation  lute  re- 
Inced  from  Malgaigne,  by  looking  at  which  the  reader  will  sec  at 
once  that  the  displaced  coronoid  process  will  effectually  prevent  reduc- 
tion ;  but  that  by  pressing  on  the  angle  of  the  jaw  from  wit  Inn  the  nootb 

the  surgeon  might  easily  send  H 
i  lu.  (j3.  back  igaht1  and  so  far  disengage 

it  that  the  libres  of  the  temporal 
]iin-<  lc  (which  In  the  drawing 
are  seen  bent  or  twisted  over  the 
tip  of  the  process  |  would  become 
straight  again,  and  with  the 
in  asset  er  would  easily  restore 
the  bone  to  its  place  as  the  chin 
was  lifted. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mai* 
sonneuve  and  Otto  Weber  have 

experimented   upon    the    detd 

body,  and   deny  that    an\ 
locking  of  the  coronoid  process 
against   the  zygomatic  arch  ex- 
ist^, ui   least   in  ah  They 
u.Hild,  therefore,  attribute    the 
mechanism  of  the  dislocation  to 
the  tension  of  the  muscles.     In 
Nelaton's  view,  then,  dislocation 
can  only  occur  when  the  coro- 
noid   process    la   ao    !<>nLr 
catch     against    the    zygomatic 
arch;  and  it  is  to  the   rarity  of 
this  peculiarity  of  the  cor 
process  that  Nelaton  attributes 
the  rarity   of  the  injury  ;  while 
in  the  other  view  tin-  ilisUn 
is  caused  by  the  mnaolei  drawing 
the  displaced   condyle   through 
the  lacerated  capsule,  and  fixing 


Iihlrxahou  of  tin1  lower  jaw.— Prciitj  Malgaigne.  In 
this  eras*  thn  jaw  had  been  often  dMrxated.  The  liga- 
ments are  entire.  The  condyles  6&  not  appear  to  have 
been  thrown  further  forward  than  in  ordinary  gnaw- 
ing; hut  the  coronoid  proceeds,  which  are  very  much 
pushed  upwards,  and  remarkably  nearer  the  condyles 
than  In  the  ordinary  tone,  ride  up  greatly  over  the 
malar  bone,  so  as  to  Ilo  external  to  the  molar  promi- 
tietuf.  The  patient  was  under  Nelaton's  care.— Rev, 
Med.-Chir..  vol.vi,  p.  28ft. 


i  Path.  Chir.,  vol.  ii,  p.  306, 
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it  there  by  their  contraction  ;*  and  in  support  of  this  view  the  fact  is 
mentioned  that  Roser  was  unable  to  reduce  a  dislocation  of  eight  weeks' 
standing,  even  after  cutting  through  both  coronoid  processes  from  within 
the  month.  I  must  refer  the  reader  who  wishes  to  follow  the  subject  more 
minutely  to  Mr.  Heath's  work. 

Subluxation. — In  the  ordinary  dislocation  the  interarticular  cartilage 
remains  attached  to  the  condyle ;  but  there  is  a  condition  described  by 
Sir  A.  Cooper  as  subluxation,  in  which  he  says  "  the  jaw  appears  to  quit 
the  interarticular  cartilage,  slipping  before  its  edge,  aud  locking  the  jaw 
with  the  mouth  slightly  opened."  He  also  points  out  that  this  usually 
subsides  of  itself,  but  says  that  he  has  seen  it  persist  for  a  length  of  time, 
and  the  motion  of  the  jaw  and  the  power  of  closing  the  mouth  have  still 
returned.  If  necessary,  it  may  generally  be  easily  reduced  by  drawing 
the  jaw  directly  downwards  and  then  manipulating  it  into  place. 

Somewhat  allied  to  this  is  the  snapping  which  Sir  A.  Cooper  describes 
as  felt  in  the  joint,  accompanied  with  some  amount  of  pain,  in  young 
women  and  others  of  relaxed  fibre,  and  which  will  subside  spontaneously 
if  the  parts  acquire  more  strength.  u  Hamilton  says  that  he  frequently 
suffered  from  the  affection  when  a  youth,  but  as  he  became  older  the  an- 
noyance ceased  without  any  special  treatment."  Sir  Astley  prescribes 
ammonia  and  steel,  shower-baths,  and  a  blister. 


CHAPTER   X. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  NECK. 

Sprains,  contusions,  and  superficial  wounds  of  the  neck  present  no 
features  which  render  them  worthy  of  special  description ;  but  the  wounds 
which  lay  open  the  deeper  structures,  such  as  the  windpipe,  the  pharynx 
and  oesophagus,  or  the  great  vessels,  must  be  studied  separately ;  and  as 
these  wounds  are  most  commonly  suicidal,  it  is  better  to  describe  the 
usual  features  and  the  proper  treatment  of  cut  throat.  The  same  prin- 
ciples are  easily  applied  to  the  somewhat  rare  cases  in  which  injuries 
occur  accidentally.  One  point  which  may  be  noticed  in  stab- wounds  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck  with  arterial  bleeding  is  the  impossibility  in 
many  cases  of  distinguishing  the  exact  source  of  haemorrhage,  so  nu- 
merous are  the  great  vessels  in  that  neighborhood.  In  such  cases  it  is 
justifiable  to  tie  the  common  carotid,  and  the  operation  has  often  proved 
successful. 

The  wound  in  cut  throat  is  more  commonly  situated  in  the  laryngeal 
than  the  tracheal  region.  This  is  accounted  for  partly  by  the  greater 
prominence  of  that  region,  and  partly  by  the  easier  accessibility  of  the 

1  That  is  to  say,  the  external  pterygoid  muscles  would  draw  the  condyle  directly 
forward,  while  the  masseter,  temporal,  and  internal  pterygoid  would  fix  the  bone 
against  the  base  of  the  skull. 
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aii-tube  there;  for  suicides  very  often  think  that  a  wound  of  the  windpipe 
ib  necessary  Intnl.  unci  that  therefore  they  can  better  accomplish  their 
purpose  by  cntt Ihl:  through  or  near  the  thyroid  cartilage.     For  the 

n  the  carotid  art  cry  usually  escapes  injury,  since  it  becomes  relative 
deeper  at  that  pert;  at  least,  though  Dot  really  farther  from  the 
it  is  farther  from  the  middle  line  ai  il  ascends  horn  the  level  of  the  erieoi 
Cartilage;  and  as  the  cut   is  begun   not  very  far  on  the  left   side 
middle  bne,  it  usually  fails  to  bit  the  left  carotid,  while  the  force  b 
exhausted  and  the  cut  ceaaas  before  the  right  carotid  is  reached. 
I  have  teen  a  oaee  in  which  both  the  common  carotids  and  both 
veins   were  divided.     Wounds  in   which  the  carotid  artery  even 
side  is  at  all   freely  opened  generally  prove  fatal  before  medical  aid 
summoned.     Otherwise,  the  first   thing,  of  course,  is  to  stop  all   art 
bleeding,  and  it  is  not   often  dillicult   to  secure  the  wounded  \» 
the  parts  have  probably  been  freely  divided  and  will  gape  widely.     But 
the  lingual  artery  is  more  commonly  wounded  than  any  other,  or  the 
superior   thyroid    may   be   divided;   or  the   facial.      Having   ^  cured  the 
arteries,  the  surgeon  must   attend  to  the  veins*     They  can  generally  be 
commanded  by  pressure  with  a  graduated  compress,  but  I  see  no  danger 
in  tying  them  j  and  as  this  makes  them  almost  absolutely  secure  from 
any  irregular  impulse  on  the  patient's  part,  it  seems  far  better  to  inebni 
any  considerable  vein  which  may  tie  bleeding  freely  in  a  ligature 
bolized  eatgnt,  or  silk,  with   the  ends  cut  short.     The  condition  of  tin 
air-tube  next  demands  attention.      If  it  has  entirely  escaped,  the   injury 
(apart  from  the  general  condition  of  the  patient)  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  serious ;  but  generally  it  is  perforated  more  or  less  extensively,  as  will 
be  evident  by  the  whistling  of  the  air  in  the  wound.     If  this  perforation 
is  simple,  and  especially  if  it  involves  only  soft  parts,  the  knife  bavin 
pasted  between  the  cartilages*  it  will  rapidly  close.    But  often  the  i 
need  has  been  blunt,  the  force  considerable^  and  the  attempt  repeater 
more  than  once;  hence  the  cartilages  arc  often  hacked  and  fractured 
well  as  cut.     Loose  portions  hang  down,  partially  obstructing  respiratioi 
even  at  first,  and  any  such  obstruction  will  increase  as  the  tissues  around 
the  loose   pieces  swell  with  federna  or  inflammation.     This  displacement 
of  portions  is  especially  liable  to  take  place  when  tin-  wound  hai 
backwards  far  enough   to  injure    the   epiglottis,  or  when  the  arytenoi 
cartilages  have  been   cut  into.     When   the  epiglottis  Is  trenched  QpOl 
the  wound  often   also  lays  open  the  mouth,  and  a  piece  of  the  tongue 
of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  may  fall  back  over  the  air-tube.     Finally,  the 
wound  may  pass  through  the  back  of  the  air-tube  into  the  pharynx:,  or, 
more  commonly,  into  the  oesophagus;  and  the  latter  may  even  be  com- 
pletely severed  without  any  large  bloodvessel  having  been  wounded. 

The  treatment  of  the  simpler  wounds  where  the  windpipe  is  not  injured 
is  merely  that  of  simitar  wounds  in  any  other  part.     They  may  be  brought 
together  with  sutures  or  strapping,  the  patient's  head  being  drawn  dowi 
towards  his  chest  and  fixed  there.     For  this  purpose  a  bandage  is  passi 
round  the  head,  and  is  attached,  by  means  of  two  lateral  strips,  to  anoth 
bandage  going  round  the  chest.     In  the  first  dressing  of  cases  presenting 
tin  usual  com)))  teat  ions  anesthesia  may  be  useful. 

In  eases  where  the  windpipe  is  opened  it  is  better  to  avoid  sntun 
least,  there  is  a  traditional  horror  of  them,  and  they  are  said  to  lead  to 
erysipelas,  and  to  produce  a  tendency  to  emphysema,  and  so  to  obstruc- 
tion of  the  discharges  from  the  wound  and  even  of  the  breathing.     Dow 
far  all  this  is  true  I  cannot  say.     Sutures  are  in  ordinary  cases  uuie 
sary,  for  the  edges  of  the  wound  can  be  kept  tolerably  in  apposition 
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without  them ;  and  as  primary  union  can  hardly  be  anticipated,  there  is 
no  motive  for  sewing  the  edges  together.  They  are  therefore  rarely  used 
in  such  cases,  and  we  have  little  experience  of  their  alleged  ill  conse- 
quences. But  in  complicated  cases,  where  fragments  of  cartilage  or 
portions  of  the  tongue  or  mouth  cannot  otherwise  be  kept  out  of  the  air- 
passages,  sutures  must  be  employed  to  support  them,  and  I  cannot  say 
that  they  seem  really  to  do  much  harm. 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  obstruction  to  respiration  from  such 
detached  portions  is  so  great  that  it  is  better  to  insert  a  canula  into  the 
lower  portion  of  the  windpipe  through  the  wound,  or  to  perform  trache- 
otomy, after  which  the  displaced  portions  can  be  better  manipulated  into 
position  and  kept  in  place. 

In  wounds  of  the  gullet  the  chief  anxiety  of  the  surgeon  is  to  get  the 
patient  to  take  sufficient  nourishment,  and  yet  not  to  interfere  with  the 
closure  of  the  opening.  I  must  remind  the  reader  that  the  mere  fact  of 
the  escape  of  fluid  nourishment  by  the  wound  does  not  at  all  prove  that 
the  gullet  is  opened.  The  opening  may  be  in  the  mouth,  or  there  may 
even  be  no  wound  at  all  except  that  in  the  larynx.  We  sec  the  same 
thing  constantly  after  laryngotomy.  The  folds  which  connect  the  larynx 
to  the  mouth  get  inflamed,  the  larynx  is  no  longer  raised  under  cover  of 
the  hyoid  bone,  and  drink  runs  into  it  and  escapes  by  the  wound.  It  is 
a  distressing  but  not  a  very  dangerous  complication,  and  may  be  expected 
to  disappear  in  a  few  days.  Meanwhile,  if  the  patient  is  thereby  hindered 
from  taking  nourishment  which  is  necessary  for  his  life,  he  must  be  fed 
by  the  stomach-pump.  If  the  oesophagus  is  wounded,  and  the  wound  is 
fairly  within  reach,  it  would  be  better,  I  think,  to  bring  its  edges  into 
apposition  with  one  or  two  carbolized  gut  sutures  before  dressing  the 
rest  of  the  wound,  for  the  sutures  require  no  removal,  and  will  hold  the 
parts  together  and  allow  of  their  speedy  union ;  but  1  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  trying  this  since  the  introduction  of  this  form  of  suture. 
Any  other  is  inapplicable  ;  the  silk  from  the  ulceration  which  they  cause, 
and  the  silver  from  their  tendency  to  irritate  the  parts  around  by  their 
ends.  Then  the  patient  must  be  treated  as  after  cesophagotomy,  i.  e.,  the 
wound  must  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible,  yet  the  patient  must  be  fed. 
It  is  even  more  necessary  after  suicidal  than  after  operative  wounds  of 
the  oesophagus  that  the  patient  should  be  well  supported ;  and  hence  it 
is  usually  more  advisable  even  from  the.  first  to  pass  a  small  tube  or 
catheter  beyond  the  wound  (taking  great  care  to  keep  it  against  the 
spine,  so  as  not  to  touch  the  wound  if  it  can  possibly  be  helped),  and 
thus  to  fill  the  stomach  moderately  and  slowly  with  concentrated  nutri- 
ment twice  a  day.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  pass  the  tube  through 
the  wound,  and  especially  to  avoid  the  air-passages.1 

In  themselves  all  wounds  of  the  throat  which  are  not  immediately  fatal 
may  be  expected  to  do  better,  cseteris  paribus,  than  those  in  any  other 
region  of  the  body,  except  perhaps  the  face.  It  is  true  that  diffuse  inflam- 
mation when  it  attacks  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  neck  is  peculiarly  fatal, 
but  it  is  a  rare  complication  of  these  wounds  in  healthy  subjects.  The 
experience  of  Larry,  Langenbeck,  Dietfenbach,  and  others  in  the  extirpa- 
tion of  large  tumors  from  the  neck,  proves  that  if  the  immediate  dan- 
gers of  these  formidable  operations  are  avoided  the  cases  do  perhaps 


1  One  of  our  museums  contains,  I  believe,  a  preparation  showing  the  bronchial 
tube*  of  the  lungs  filled  with  plaster  of  Paris  injected  through  a  stomach-pump  tube, 
which  it  was  intended  to  pass  into  the  stomach  in  a  case  of  poisoning.  Such  an 
accident  might  much  more  readily  occur  in  cut  throat. 
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better  than   any  others  in   surgery.'     But   the  state  of  both  mind  and 
bod?  of  the  unhappy  victims  of  cut  throat  is  far  from   healthy*      Many 
have  ft  desire  for  death,  which  seenis  often  to  lead  to  its  own  fulfilment 
others  are  broken   down   in  constitution  by  years  of  intemperance;  in 
others   delirium  tremens  supervenes,  or  the  wound   has  been   inftiete 
during  an  access  of  delirium  ;  and  some  are  obstinately  bent  on 
ing  themselves,  and  unless  closely  watched  will  commit  some  renewed 
attempt  on  their  lives  or  tear  open  the  healing  wound,     Much  care,  ther 
fore,  is  required  in  these  eases;  careful  nursing,  the  judicious   use 
opinio  or  other  sedatives,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  nutriment  in  small  quan 
titles  and  at  repeated  interval*. 

FH  amplication*. — If  the  patient  has  escaped  the  first  dangers  of  the 

wound  he  may  yet  be  troubled  by  its  remoter  consequences.     Of  thee 
the  commonest  is  fistula,  either  communicating  with  the  OBeopbagltt 
trachea,  or  sometimes  leading  from  the  one  into  the  other.     Tracheal 
lislula  may  often  be  closed  by  a  plastic  operation,  but  the  fistuhc  which 
communicate  with  the  oesophagus  are  permanent,  and  if  they  an 
as  to  prevent  the  patient  from  taking  food  at  all,  the  only  thing  that 
be  dime  is  to  feed  him  with  the  stomach-pump.     He  can  generally  lear 
to  pass  this  tor  himself,  and  indeed  often  more  dexterously  than  tie 
geon  can   pass  it    for  turn;  and  1    have  seen  life  thus  supported  and  the 
patient  keep  his  strength  and  flesh  apparently  undiminished  for  nearly 
year,  alter  which  he  passed  out  of  ol.iservat.ion.     In  this  case  the  oesopha- 
gus had  been  so  freely  opened  that  nothing  could  be  swallowed. 

Another  distressing  complication  is  the  loss  of  voice,  and  sometimes 
the  growing  dyspncea  which  follows  on  the  cicatrization  of  the  wound  in 
the  air-passage.    This  arises  from  various  causes;  either  from  narrowing 
of  t tie  tube  in  consequence  of  the  cicatrization  which  follows  free  (p 
bly  complete)  division    of  its  walls,  or  from   irregular  union  of  woundi 
implicating  the  vocal  cords,  or  from  permanent  displacement  of  detached 
portions,  or  from  granulations  springing  into  and  obstructing  tbeglotttf 
The  occurrence  of  these  Irregularities  in  union  furnishes  a  strong  ue 
for  uniting  the  wound  in  the  larynx  or  trachea  accurately  with  sutures i 
once,  whenever  this  is  practicable,  and  especially  when  the  trachea  if 
t  i  rely  divided.    The  treatment  of  granulations  obstructing  the  glot  \  i  - 
more  fitly  be  considered  in  discussing  the  general  subject  of  Tracheotomy 
Of  course  when  it  is  necessary  to  relieve  dyspmca  in  any  of  these  condi- 
tions the  windpipe  must  be  opened  below,  as  a  preliminary  step  in  the 
treatment  of  the  cause  of  obstruction. 

Other  complications,  such  as  abscess  extending  down  the  neck,2  inflam- 
mation running  along  the  trachea  to  the  lungs,  or  inflammatory  oedema 
Disking  pressure  OD  the  neighboring  parts,  must  be  treated  on  general 
principles. 

Contusion*  of  the  larynx  without  fracture  are  generally  produced 
attempts  at  strangulation  or  throttling.     They  cause  temporary  pain  and 
loss  of  voice,  but  rarely  lead  to  any  further  ill  consequences,  and  require 
only  rest  and  soothing  applications. 

ZHvlocation  of  fh*>  Kyoid  hone  from  the  thyroid  cai  'i  more  prop- 

erly speaking,  displacement  of  the  former  point  of  bone  with  res] 

1  Sec  Syst.  of  Burg.,  2d  od.(  vol    v,  p  t»84. 

2  Such  hUcc'EH*  BomctimM  pt\a  down  to  the  pleura,  and  from  the  external  *u 
of  LhaL  membrane  the  inflammation  is  propagated  to  iU  cavity. 
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the  latter,  is  spoken  of  by  Gibb,  in  Path.  Trans.,  vol.  x,  p.  67.  He  de- 
scribes the  displacement  as  being  caused  either  by  violence  or  disease, 
though  the  instances  which  he  adduces  appear  to  have  been  all  sponta- 
neous, and  due  to  relaxation  of  the  ligament  which  naturally  unites  the 
parts,  and  which  in  the  instance  dissected  and  exhibited  to  the  Society 
was  replaced  by  a  pouch  or  capsule  of  new  formation.  The  symptoms 
are  a  "  click  "  in  the  neck,  the  sensation  of  something  sticking  in  the 
throat,  and  the  appearances  of  displacement  on  examination,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  clearly  described.  The  displacement  is  to  be  reduced  by 
throwing  the  head  backwards  and  towards  the  side  opposite  to  that  dis- 
placed, thus  relaxing  the  lower  jaw,  and  if  necessary  manipulating  the 
displaced  bone  into  position. 

Fracture  of  the  Hyoid  Bone. — The  hyoid  bone  and  the  cartilages  of 
the  larynx  are  occasionally  though  rarely  fractured  by  direct  violence, 
such  as  grasping  the  person  by  the  throat,  attempts  at  strangulation, 
blows  and  falls  on  projecting  objects.  The  hyoid  bone  is  said  to  be  often 
fractured  in  judicial  hanging.  Fracture  of  this  bone  produces  great  dis- 
tress when  the  fragments  are  driven  inwards,  and  especially  if  the  mucous 
membrane  is  lacerated.  Ail  movements  of  the  tongue,  all  attempts  to 
swallow  or  speak,  are  attended  with  much  pain  and  difficulty.  The  injury 
is  easy  to  diagnose  by  the  separation  and  mobility  of  the  fragments,  and 
crepitus  may  be  obtained  when  they  have  been  restored  to  position,  which 
is  generally  quite  easy.  If  there  should  be  any  difficulty  an  anaesthetic 
should  be  administered,  the  mouth  fully  opened  and  kept  so  by  means  of 
a  gag,  while  the  fragments  are  disengaged  by  one  finger  in  the  mouth  and 
another  externally.  After  reduction  the  parts  are  to  be  kept  perfectly 
quiet.  The  patient's  instinct  will  prevent  him  from  talking  or  other 
voluntary  movements  so  long  as  they  are  painful,  and  he  must  be  fed 
with  sops,  conveyed  well  into  the  back  of  the  mouth.  In  about  a  fort- 
night the  parts  will  be  so  far  consolidated  that  much  of  the  inconvenience 
will  have  passed  by,  and  the  accident  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  serious  con- 
sequences. 

Fractures  of  the  laryngeal  cartilages  or  of  the  trachea  are  of  more  se- 
rious import  than  those  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  when  the  fragments  are 
displaced  so  far  as  to  penetrate  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air-passages 
active  and  immediate  treatment  is  necessary.  The  injury  most  frequently 
affects  the  thyroid,  and  next  the  cricoid  cartilage.  Pain  and  dyspnoea 
follow  the  fracture;  and  if  the  mucous  membrane  is  lacerated  there  is 
blood-spitting,  constant  cough,  and  frequently  difficulty  of  breathing, 
which  may  rapidly  increase  and  end  in  absolute  suffocation.  Of  course 
the  nearer  the  injury  is  to  the  vocal  cords,  so  much  the  more  acute  will 
be  the  symptoms,  and  so  much  the  more  decisive  must  be  the  treatment. 
The  diagnosis  is  generally  obvious.1  Whether  absolute  crepitus  will  be 
distinguished  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  patient's  age  and  the 
consequent  extent  of  calcification  in  the  cartilage. 

The  chief  point  in  the  treatment  is,  as  to  the  necessity  or  advisability 
of  tracheotomy.  An  interesting  collection  of  these  cases  was  made  some 
time  since  by  Dr.  Hunt,1  from  which  it  results  that  when  the  fragments 

1  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark  gives  a  useful  caution  in  the  diagnosis  of  these  injuries  :  that, 
u  in  moving  the  larynx  from  side  to  side  on  the  cervical  spine,  or  in  deglutition,  the 
manipulator  may  be  deceived,  especially  when  the  larynx  is  large,  and,  in  elderly 
persons,  by  the  peculiar  feeling  of  roughness  and  inequality  which  is  thus  elicited." 

*  Out  of  twenty-seven  cases  ten  recovered,  six  with  and  four  without  operation. 
Only  two  patients  died  in  whom  tracheotomy  was  performed,  while  out  of  nineteen 
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are  displaced  and  the  mucous  membrane  lacerated  II  is  always  desirable 
to  perform  tracheotomy  at  «»nee,  since  in  all  eases  it  becomes  ultimately 
nect  unl  by  having  an  opening  made  at  OttCS  below  the  vi.it  of  in- 

jury the  patient  is  saved  from  the  risk  of  sodden   dyspnoea  produced  by 


Flo.  64. 


a,  front*  »nd  n,  luck  rit«w  of  a  preparation  of  extensive  fracture  of  the  thyroid  and  cricoid 
taken  fnim  UH  My  "I  ■  person  who  was  murdered  by  her  cook.    Death  r<  stilted,  in  all  i 
from  t !•■'  \  U>h'u<  ii  iuflk-ltHl  on  the  larynx.    The  hyofd  bone  WW  nlso  fractured  and  comuil nut»<d,  but  I? 
ji»t  -Imwii  here— From  hi  in  I  tit-  Mus  iitnol  j  ll< .-.-jiihil. 

an  accidental  displacement.  When  there  is  no  evidence  of  such  perfora- 
tion the  patient  must  be  kepi  perfectly  quiet,  and  the  case  must  be  watched 
with  a  view  to  tracheotomy  if  necessary. 

Complete  Rupture  of  Trading—  Sometimes  the  injury  has  been  known 
to  involve  the  complete  subcutaneous  rupture  of  the  trachea,1  so  that  there 
is  a  targe  depression  in  the  neck  where  the  trachea  should  be,  and  the 
patient  breathes  with  great  difficulty  by  the  indirect  passage  of  air  from 
the  upper  pari  of  the  windpipe  through  the  interval,  which  must  li«  partlj 
OOCQpfod  with  blood,  ami  so  into  the  retracted  lower  end  of  the  trachea. 
Under  rach  circumstances  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  attempting 
find  the  lower  end  of  the  trachea  and  fixing  it  by  introducing  a  tube*  The 
parts  are  to  be  very  freely  divided  in  the  median  line,  and  the  tt&n 
drawn  np  to  the  surface.  If  it  is  very  movable  and  retracts  easily  there 
is  no  objection  that  I  can  see  to  fixing  it  temporarily  with  a  suture. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Air*PQ&8&ge*. — The  entrance  of  a  foreign  body 

into  the  air-passages  is  a  formidable  accident,  and  one  which  not  unfa 
qnentiy  proves  fatal.  It  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  but  is  mora  fn 
quetit  rn  children,  both  from  their  natural  want  of  caution  and  experience, 
and  from  their  frequent  habit  of  playing  with  things  in  their  month.  The 
accident  is  caused  by  a  sudden  Inhalation  while  holding  something  ill 
the  mouth,  as  by  laughing  or  gasping  with  fright  wtiile  taking  food, 
catching  a  coin  in  the  open  month,  etc. ;  and  in  some  rarer  eases  the 
foreign  body  has  been  driven  in   from  the  outside,  as  in  the  ease  oft 

who  were  n«l  Operated  on  fifteen  died  ;  hikI  in  tif>  case  where  einpfivH  nm  and  bloo 
sapeotortttoi)  LsttiBed  to  ptffoatfoo  *>f  Lb*  mucous  membrane  by  the  fragment*  di< 
recovery  emus  without  tracheotomy. —  Am.  Jour,  Med   Bei.,  April,  1866. 
1  Sen  Mr.  Hulfurd'e  case,  in  Sy&t.  of  Surg,,  2d  ed.,  vol,  iit  p.  4o"4, 
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child  who  was  cracking  a  whip  in  the  lash  of  which  a  large  copper  pin 
had  been  fixed.  The  pin  got  loose,  and  passed  through  the  trachea.  For- 
tunately the  surgeon  recognized  the  small  puncture,  and  cut  down  on  the 
foreign  body.1  And  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  although  in 
swallowing  the  larynx  is  usually  so  drawn  up  that  no  foreign  substance 
can  pass  into  it,  yet  occasionally  a  pointed  body  (such  as  a  piece  of  bone) 
may  hitch  under  the  epiglottis  and  pass  into  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx, 
in  swallowing,  without  an  inhalation.3 

Another  comparatively  frequent  accident  is  the  impaction  of  a  large 
mass  of  food  in  the  pharynx,  obstructing  the  upper  opening  of  the  larynx, 
and  causing  speedy  death  if  not  dislodged.  The  treatment  is  simple,  if 
the  nature  of  the  case  be  recognized  in  time.  The  mass  being  pushed 
down  or  hooked  up,  the  breathing  may  be  at  once  restored  ;  if  not,  artifi- 
cial respiration  is  to  be  sedulously  practiced. 

Foreign  bodies  which  have  passed  fairly  into  the  windpipe  may  be 
lodged  in  various  situations.  They  may  be  detained  above  the  rimaglot- 
tidis,  and  then  may  be  thrust  more  or  less  completely  into  the  ventricle 
of  the  larynx ;  they  may  be  caught  between  the  vocal  cords  ;  may  stick 
in  the  cavity  of  the  larynx ;  may  lie  either  fixed  or,  more  commonly, 
loose  in  the  trachea;  or  may  pass  down  beyond  the  bifurcation  of  the 
trachea  into  one  of  the  bronchi,  or  even  lower,  into  one  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  of  the  lung  itself.8 

The  symptoms  vary  partly  with  the  size  and  shape  of  the  foreign  body, 
partly  with  its  position.  The  larger  and  rougher  the  foreign  body  is,  the 
more  acute  will  probably  be  the  symptoms;  the  nearer  it  is  lodged  to  the 
vocal  cords  the  more  spasm  is  it  likely  to  cause;  the  more  firmly  it  is 
impacted  in  one  of  the  bronchi  the  more  complete  is  the  loss  of  breathing 
on  one  side. 

In  their  most  marked  form  the  symptoms  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  air- 
passages  are  as  follows  :  The  patient  being  previously  in  his  usual  health, 

I  De  la  Martiniere,  Mem.  de  TAcad.  do  Chir.,  v.  521. 

*  This  was  the  case  with  a  littlo  child  under  my  care  a  short  time  ago,  in  whom  a 
large  piece  of  the  bone  of  a  rabbit  wa9  lodged  in  the  upper  orifice  of  the  larynx,  ex- 
citing great  dyspnoea,  and  having  set  up  extensive  tracheitis  and  bronchitis  extending 
through  both  lungs.  It  was  extracted  through  the  mouth  about  thirty-six  hours  after 
the  accident  The  bone  was  too  largo  and  too  irregular  to  have  been  easily  inhaled, 
and  the  mother  said  the  child  took  the  spoonful  of  food  quite  quietly  and  choked  im- 
mediately afterwards.  From  the  position  and  shape  of  the  bone  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  a  large  prong  of  it  was  sticking  through  the  glottis  and  irritating  the  air- 
tube. 

*  "  Out  of  twenty-one  cases  analyzed  by  Professor  Gross,  in  which  death  took  place 
without  operation,  and  without  expulsion  of  the  foreign  body,  in  four  the  foreign  sub- 
stance was  situated  in  the  larynx  ;  in  one,  partly  in  the  trachea,  partly  in  the  larynx  ; 
in  three,  in  the  trachea;  in  eleven,  in  the  right  bronchial  tube;  in  one,  in  the  lung; 
in  one,  in  the  right  pleural  cavity. 

II  Out  of  forty-two  cases  subjected  to  operation  or  general  treatment  the  extraneous 
substance  was  situated  twice  positively,  and  eleven  times  probably,  in  the  right  bron- 
chial lube ;  four  times  certainly,  and  four  times  probably,  in  the  left  bronchial  tube; 
•even  times  in  the  trachea,  and  fourteen  in  the  larynx.  Out  of  fifteen  cases  under 
observation  in  Guy's  Hospital  during  the  last  few  years,  in  seven  the  foreign  body 
was  in  the  larynx  ;  in  five,  in  the  trachea ;  in  two,  in  the  right  bronchus ;  and  in  one, 
in  the  left  bronchus.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  larynx  and  the  right  bronchial 
tube  are  the  most  frequent  situations  in  which  foreign  substances  are  arrested.  This 
conclusion,  however,  does  not  precisely  coincide  with  that  derived  by  M.  Bourdillat 
from  the  analysis  of  156  cases.  In  eighty  of  these  the  foreign  body  was  in  the  tra- 
chea; in  thirty-five  in  the  larynx;  in  twenty-six,  in  the  right  bronchus;  and  in 
fifteen,  in  the  left  bronchus." — Durham,  in  Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  ii,  p.  477. 
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has  been  suddenly  seized  with  convulsive  cough  and  dyspnoea,  aggravated 
into  sfvi'ii-  paroxysms.  At  the  same  time  it  is  possible  that  he,  or  it  a 
child  Ids  parents,  may  know  that  be  hits  swallowed  something,  or  rh 
something  which  was  in  his  mouth  has  disappeared.  The  speech  will 
more  or  less  affected,  and  the  breathing  whistling  or  stridulous.  The 
may  be  some  pain  about  the  part  where  the  body  is  lodged  (probably 
about  the  thyroid  cartilage),  aggravated  by  pressure.     The  foreign  I 

,  85, 


•^ 


y 


From  a  pMptfil  ion  (Ser.  rtl.  No.  97  A,  Id  St.  l.ienrpe'a  Hospital  Museum),  ahowlng  a  piec- 
jjfpe  impacted  in  the  right  broDotliM  of  a  child.    The  symptoms  were  very  obaenre,  p 
air  passed  through  the  pipe  into  lbs  luug.    Ultimata!?  trtcbeotomy  vras  performed,  bol  Um  ft) 
body  could  not  he  reached.    Mrm.  The  Lung*  and  hronebl  have  been  somewhat  dbpWed  In  making  lb* 
preparation,  m  that  the  ri«ht  bronchus  lock-*  mm  h  more  perpendicular  than  i 


can  iii  sonic  cases  be  felt   by  exploration  from   the  mouth,1  and  in  other 
can  he  aeefi  by  the  laryngoscope.     More  rarely  it  can  be  felt  in  the 
Diagnosis* — The  diagnosis,  in    cases  where  a  foreign    hotly  is  tin 
eeptiblc  and  the  history  ifl  not  clear  (which  is  very  commonly  the 
Oh  ltd  hood)  is  by  no  means  easy.    It  rests  mainly  on  the  sudden  nceessic 
of  the  symptoms  during  a  condition  of  complete  health,  and  is  therefor 
easier  the  sooner  after  the  supposed  accident  the  patient  ia  seen.    In  case 
the  history  should  be  doubtful  the  diagnosis  between  the  ir  pro- 

duced by  a  foreign  body  and  the  dyspncea  of  croup  or  laryngitis  rests  in 
a  great  measure  upon  the  comparative  absence  of  fever  in  the  former  • 
the  patient  being  sometimes  almost  well  during  the  intervals  between  the 


*  Such  an  exploration  should  never  be  neglected,  unless   the  symptom*  ere  so 
urgent  as  to  render  tbe  EBStastaneotfJ  opening  of  the  windpipe  e  matte?  of  neci 
Under  chloroform  Lli-e  finder  can  be  passed  Into  the  upper  part  of  the  hirynx  easily  in 
u  child,  arid  usually  can  be  got  beyond  the  epiglottis  in  nn  adult. 
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In   some  cases,  where  the   foreign   body  moves  about  in  the 
i.    the    patient   is    him  self 
quite  conscious  of  its  movements!  F».ss, 

len  it  has  dropped  Into  One  of 
bronchi  the  entrance  of  air 
into  thai  long  is  prevented,  either 
totally  or  in  great  part,  and  there- 
there  is  absence  of  the   ic- 
v  murmur  and  of  the  dila- 
tation of  the  tang,  without  dul- 
ness  to  percussion  or  any  other 
of  pleurisy  or  pneumonia. 
In  ;ses  a  whistling  and 

cooing  rhonrhus  has  heen  heard 
point   where   the  foreign 
is  lodged.1 
The  right  bronchus  i^  rather 
re  commonly  the  seat  oflodg- 

Iment  than  the  kefV,  since  the  sep- 
tn in  is  placed  somewhat  to  the 
left,  though  the  more  horizontal 
direction  of  the  right  bronchus 
to  some  extent  neutralizes  this 
tendency.  (Sec  the  footnote  on 
eaiion  of  Lb.  -.  <n  from  behind,  *how- 

in  cases  where  a  perfectly  con-  £E 2i"2lB!?  «^I"i?fil!12r*teIi,S^ ?S ?OTP" 
1  .       lag  aU.i  tbe  more  vertical  direction  of  thi  left  »»i-.*n- 

lldeiJf   UiagnOSlI  CaOUOt    be  made,    chu».-FromDiir1iam,Sy*t,..fSurg.,l»dtil .,n.L  II, p.  17a 

ems  good  i  for 

thinking  that  there  may  he  a  foreign  body  in  the  windpipe,  it  is  better 
treat  the   patient  as  though  this  were  the  eaM.%  si  nee  an  opening  may 

dyspnoea  from  other  causes,  and  the  operation  does  not  add 
ueb  al  lent  'e  danger.1 

-hut-fit.  —  When  the  diagnosis  of  foreign  body  has  been   made,  the 

urgeon  should  allow  no  delaj  in  removing  it  at  once.     It  is  true,  that 

ices  have  remained  for  years  in  tbe  trachea  innocuous;  but  it  is 

i-obable  that  a  foreign  body  which  may  be  setting  up  no  very 

mptomsal  the  moment,  will  afterwards  get  displaced  and 

urgent,  perhaps  fatal,  dyspnoea  when  there  is  no  help  at  hand. 

There  an  which  the  foreign  body  can  be  seen  with  thelaryngo- 

ctracted  by  means  of  forceps  introduced  by  the  mouth;  but 

ire  rare.     A  case  ims  lately  been  recorded1  in  which  a  brass  ring 

ad   been   lodged  near  the   upper  Opening  of  the  larynx  for  four  yt  tars, 

"he  patient  was  a  child  &4  years  old,  ami  was  then  suffering  from  aphonia 

il  spasms.     The  position  of  the  ring  is  thus  described;  "It 

ed  t  he  left  aryteno-epiglottidean  fold  and  ventricular  band  j  but, 

where  it  deeply  into  the  tissues,  it  did  not  tome  into  con- 

ct  with  the  larynx."     It  should  be  remarked  that  the  ring  hail  a  fissure 

part.    Extraction  by  the  help  of  the  laryngoscope  being  found 
ssibie,  on  account  of  the  child's  indocility,  the  foreign  body  was  sue* 

DVed  by  making  a  I  ran-  oisiou  I h rough  the  thyro-hyoid 


■ 

fou 

esc 


irk,  op.  cit.T  p.  237. 
Mr.  Bitrwpll    give*  n-Nr  vrn  catM  ill  which    the   i  «f\   WSJ  rn»t 

u nd  at  the  operation,  y«-t  the  patients  reaaveted  \  probably  from  the  uon> 

<nee. — Clin.  Soc.  Trntw^,  vol.  vi,  p.  120. 
*  London  Med,  Kccurd,  April  14,  1875. 
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membrane,  drawing  the  epiglottis,  with  the  cushion  of  fat  and   cellula 
tissue  at   its  base,  clown  winds,  and  thus   penetrating  between  the    b 
bone  and  epiglottis  into  the  Bpaue  above  the  glottis.     To  this  ope  rati 
the  operator  give*  the  name  of  "subbvoideau  IsrvngotomVf"  ami  it 
proceeding  which  in  rare  eases  may  prove  useful;  but  In  general  foreign 
bodies  Lodged  in  this  sit  inn  ion  can  be  extracted  with  forceps  ofappr 
ate  shape  frooa  the  month  when  the  patient  is  fully  narcotized. 

If  the  symptoms  are  not  very  urgent  (in  wlii  the  windpipe  must 

be  opened  without  a  moment's  delay)  chloroform  should  be  given;  and 
unless  the  position  of  the  foreign  body  is  known  the  first  step  is  to  ex* 
amine  the  parts  as  far  as  the  linger  can  reach.  If  it  cannot  be  extr;» 
from  the  month,  but  appears  tr>  be  lodged  near  the  glottis,  the  erieo-thy- 
roid  membrane,  cricoid  cartilage^  and  in  children  one  or  two  Huge  of  the 
trachea)  should  be  divided,  so  ai  to  have  a  very  free  opening.  Possibly  the 
body  may  now  be  removed  or  may  BllOOl  OOt  Of  the  wound;  othei 
the  larynx  must  be  examined  with  a  large  instrument,  such  as  a  female 
catheter,1  and  the  substance  pushed  up  through  the  glottis  or  extracted 
with  forceps.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  vet  tilt  substance  can  be  felt  lodged 
just  above  the  glottis,  a  rami  hi  should  be  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  I  he 
WOUDd,  the  tWO  ahe  of  the  thyroid   carl  oitionsly  divided,  and  the 

foreign  body  picked  out  of  the  ventricle  of  the  larynx.     When  the  b 
is  loose  in  the  trachea,  a  free  opening  low  down  will  generally  procure  its 
exit.'     When  in  one  of  the  bronchi,  all  that  can  be  done  fa  p  Lbs 

trachea  as  low  down  as  is  prudent,  and  by  a  very  free  incision.  Then,  if 
the  situation  of  the  foreign  body  can  be  ascertained  by  probing,  it  may 
he  possible  to  extract  it  with  forceps  or  to  dislodge  it  with  a  hook  ;  or  the 
patient's  body  being  inverted  and  shaken,  the  foreign  substance  maj 
discharged  either  from  the  glottis  or  from  the  wound. 

Sir   B.  Brodie's  celebrated   ease*  of  Sir  I.    Brunei,   in    which   a   hair 
sovereign  had  dropped  into  the  right  bronchus,  shows  the  advantage 
these  oases  Of  making  an  opening  in  the  trachea,  even  if  the  foreign  h 
is  not  extracted  from  it.     The  inversion  of  the  body,  which  before  produced 
great  dyspinea  from   the  coin  striking  on   the  glottis,  became  perfectly 

tolerable  afterwards,  and  the  coin  dropped  quietly  into  the  mouth.    The 

same  case  shows  lieo  the  great  difficulty  which  may  be  met  with  in  ex- 
ploring the  trachea  with  hueeps  Of  other  instruments.  The  wails  of  the 
air-lube  arc  so  wry  irritable  thai  any  Contact  of  the   instrument  is  sure 

to  provoke  spasmodic  cough,  and  the  instrument  is  as  likely  to  poke  the 

foreign  body  further  down  as  to  bring  it  up,  besides  the  risk  of  eatel 
uthe    bifurcation    of  the    trachea,  or   one    nf    the    subdivisions  of  the 
bronchus,  instead  of  the  foreign  body,"    So  that  it  is  better, after  having 
made  a  free  opening  in  the  trueliea.  to  try  and  dislodge  the  foreign  body 

by  changes  or  position,  by  inversion  of  the  body,  by  shaking  or  slapping 
the  chest,  rather  than  to  risk  the  evil  consequences  which  may  follow  the 
introduction  of  instruments]  and  If  such  introduction  becomes  ne 

sary.  to  try  rather  to  displace  the  body  by  getting  a  hook,  wire-snare,  or 
bent  probe  below  it  that)  to  catch  it  with  the  forceps.  At  the  same  time, 
■S  the  forceps  have  no  doubt  been  used  successfully  in  sueh  cases,4  the 
attempt  ought  to  be  made  when  the  circu instances  rail  for  it. 

1   Mr.  Durham  rseomnltDda  tin>  ivnrv  top  of  IgQBI  rallnter. 

-  Mr,  Hilton  Ei  in  favor  nf  making  this  opening  transversely  valvular. — Med*  Time 
and  Ghz,,  vol  I]  1867]  p  607« 

3  Metb-Cliir.  Tram,,  vol.  xxvit  p.  :j86. 

4  Li>tnij  meceedtd  in  eatraotiag  n  piece  of  bone  from  a  point  below  the*  right 
eterno-clavicuUr  joint  with  forceps  ;  and  Diekin,  of  Middleion,  near  Manchester,  ax- 
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Foreign  bodies  may  also  be  successfully  treated  in  some  cases  by  in- 
version of  the  body  and  succussion  without  any  previous  operation.  In 
many  cases  the  substance  has  become  loose  and  has  fallen  through  the 
glottis,  and  the  plan  is  well  wortli  trying,  particularly  in  cases  where  the 
body  is  smooth  and  heavy ;  but  as  there  is  a  risk  that  the  substance,  if 
dislodged,  may  be  caught  by  the  spasmodic  closure  of  the  vocal  cords, 
and  instant  suffocation  be  thus  produced,  it  is  well  before  resorting  to  this 
plan  to  be  prepared  for  laryngotomy  in  case  of  anj-  such  emergency. 

The  after-consequences  of  the  lodgment  of  a  foreign  body,  if  it  be  not  ex- 
tracted, are  very  various,  They  vary,  as  the  immediate  symptoms  do,  with 
the  position,  size,  shape,  and  smoothness  of  the  substance.  Pointed  rough 
substances,  wherever  they  may  be  impacted,  produce  a  rapidly  spreading 
inflammation  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  air-passages,  spreading  down 
the  trachea  into  the  smallest  bronchial  tubes.  Thus,  in  the  cases  referred 
to  on  page  209,  note,  a  pointed  thorn  of  bone,  sticking  through  the  glottis 
into  the  larynx,  produced  in  the  course  of  a  day  bronchial  effusion  over 
both  lungs.  On  the  other  hand,  a  smooth  body  (like  Sir  I.  Brunei's  half- 
sovereign)  may  remain  impacted  in  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea,  in 
one  of  the  bronchi,  or  even  in  a  large  bronchial  tube  of  the  lung  itself, 
for  a  considerable  period  without  exciting  an}'  such  symptoms.  Nor  are 
cases  wanting  to  prove  the  possibility  of  a  smooth  foreign  substance  be- 
coming encysted  or  encased  by  inspissated  mucus  and  remaining  perfectly 
innocuous.1  But  such  cases  are  exceptional,  and  ought  not  to  deter  the 
surgeon  from  the  necessary  operation  in  any  case  in  which  he  has  certain 
evidence  of  the  lodgment  of  a  foreign  body.  The  case  far  more  com- 
monly proves  fatal,  and  death  is  produced  in  various  ways.  The  rougher 
substances  cause  acute  inflammation,  as  above  stated,  paroxysms  of 
cough  proving  fatal  either  by  loading  of  the  lungs  or  spasm  of  the  glottis. 
In  some  cases  a  body  which  has  long  lain  quiet  changes  its  position,  irri- 
tates the  vocal  cords,  and  so  produces  spasm  of  the  glottis.  In  many 
cases  in  which  a  smooth  body  has  been  lodged  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
tube  it  has  ulcerated  into  the  lungs  and  produced  all  the  symptoms  of 
phthisis;3  so  that  Sir  B.  Brodie  says:  "The  records  of  surgery  furnish 
abundant  evidence  that,  under  such  circumstances,  disease  of  the  lungs 
sooner  or  later  is  induced,  and  that  the  death  of  the  patient  invariably 
ensues."  And  even  when  the  body  is  lodged  higher  up,  in  the  larynx  or 
upper  part  of  the  trachea,  there  is  good  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  will 
set  up  ulceration  at  the  seat  of  its  lodgment,  and  that  disease  of  the 
lungs  will  follow.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  a  case  reported  by 
South  (op.  cit.,  p.  396),  in  which  a  child  died  six  weeks  after  the  lodgment 
of  a  pebble  in  the  larynx.  The  nature  of  the  case  was  mistaken,  and  the 
severe  paroxysms  of  cough  attributed  to  pertussis.  The  cricoid  cartilage 
in  which  the  stone  was  lodged  was  laid  bare  by  ulceration,  and   both 


tracted  a  button  which  had  lodged  in  and  completely  obstructed  the  right  bronchus, 
producing  the  most  characteristic  signs  of  total  suppression  of  breathing  on  the  right 
side.  The  latter  case  is  the  more  remarkable,  since  the  opening  was  made  between 
the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages,  and  therefore  the  wound  was  further  than  neces- 
sary from  the  foreign  body.  (See  South's  Chelius,  vol.  ii,  p.  402,  or  Liston's  Practical 
Surgery,  pp.  416-420.) 

1  Sir  T.  Watson  relates  a  case  in  which  a  piece  of  gold  remained  for  years  in  one  of 
the  ventriclos  of  the  larynx  without  distressing  consequences;  and  there  are  other 
cases  recorded  in  which  a  foreign  body  has  become  glued  to  the  wall  of  the  trachea, 
or  has  ulcerated  into  its  substance  and  thus  become  encysted. 

*  Characteristic  cases,  which  want  of  space  forbids  me  to  introduce,  will  be  found 
in  South's  Chelius,  vol.  ii,  p.  397. 
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lunga  were  extensively  hejmLizert,  while  one  pleura  was  filled  with  tnrbM 
serum* 

Burn  and  Scald  af  the  Larynx, — The  implication  of  the  larvnx  in  a 
hum  or  scald  is  a  von  grievotn  (tad  dangerous  complication  of  Bfich  an 
injury,  and  om  which  nnlnekilv  is  by  no  meonfl  rare.    The  parts  helow 
the  glottis  are  protected  by  the  spasmodic  closure  of  iluj  focal  i wda  at 
the  moment  of  the  accident,  but   great  oedema  of  the  mucous  linifif 
the   fauces,  epi^lottia,  and   orihVr  »>f  the   hrviix,  Comei  oil  with    Btfl 
spasmodic  dyspncea,  which  are  always  exceedingly  alarming  and  »mi 
frequently  fatal  ;  the  voice  is  hoarse,  the   respl ration   croup  v,  ami  the 
mouth  probably  so  much  injured  that  the  patient  (especially  if  a  chi 
Can  hardly  be  got  to  take  fund.     The  accident  is  more  frequent  in  child- 
hood, and  is  often  caused  in  very  young  children  by  Bucking  t\n>  ipod 
of  the  kettle,    Tin-  great  danger  is  from  the  spasms,  and  the  pi 
depends  mainly  on  their  severity  and  frequency;  but  even  after  BQ1 
ing  this  danger  the  pat  lent    may  still  sink  from  bronchitis  or  broncho- 
pneumonia, the  result  Of  inflammation  spread itiLT  downward^. 

In  inch  cases  the  first  point  is  that  the  [salient  must  never  be  left  until 
all  immediate  danger  it  over,  since  the  spasms  come  on  quite  irregularly 
and  with  little  warning,1  Leeches  should  be  freely  applied  to  the  throat, 
an<l  frequent  small  closes  of  calomel  and  antimony,  or  antimony  and 
aconite,  given.  The  dose  must  of  course  vary  in  proportion  to  the  age, 
Mr,  Durham  prescribe*  One  or  two  minims  of  vin.  ant.  with  a  quarter  or 
half  minim  of  tincL  SCOnlt.,  at  first  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  every 
half-hour,  and  then  at  longer  intervals.  Possibly  the  cautious  adminis- 
tration of  chloroform  will  relieve  the  spasms,  and  then  the  mouth  can  he 
fully  Opened  and  the  OWfematons  parts  around  the  fauces  freely  scarified. 
Finally,  En  the  last  report,  larvngotomy  or  tracheotomy  must  be  per- 
formed; but  my  experience  of  these  cases  has  been  that  those  winch  are 
so  severe  as  to  demand  operation  generally  die,  and  that  it  is  better  If 
possible  to  refrain  from  opening  the  windpipe,  remembering  111 
very  alarming  spasm  seldom  prove*  fatal.1  Some  surgeons  prefer  the 
operation  of  tracheotomy  to  that  of  laryngotomy  in  these  eases1  in  order 
to  get  further  from  the  injured  parts;  hut  as  the  oaletna  is  always  limited 
to  the  tissue  above  the  vocal  cords,  the  Operation  of  laryngotomy  Es 
ficienL  Much  benefit  is  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  the  broncho  pneu- 
monia which  accompanies  these  and  other  injuries  of  the  windpipe  from 
the  use  of  the  u jacket-poultice.'-  Oases  occur  in  which  the  larynx  is 
injured  by  corrosive  fluids;  these  must  he  treated  on  the  same  principles. 

The  operative  procedures  tor  opening  various  parts  of  the  air-pass 
and  the  Indications  fin*  each  of  them,  will  be  found  in  a  future  chapter, 
under  the  head  of  Diseases  of  the  Larynx. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  (Esophagus* — Nothing  is  more  common  thl 


1    Mi     Uryant  speaks  of  u  ca^e  uin  which  the  eymptoms  wore  so  slight  that 
anxiety  was  felt;  but  one  spasm  took  place  Iwo  ami  t  half  hours  after  tie 
which  put  nri  end  to  life*"  (Practice  of  Surgery,  p*  139  )    A  striking  instanced 
necessity  of  constant  watchfulness  and  preparation  for  constant  operation  in  these  as 
in  all  other  cases  in  which  spasm  of  Ow  glottis  appears  imminent. 

3  1  would  refer  the  reader  to  n  striking  citsc  related  by  Mr.  Le  Grow  Clark  (op.eit  , 
p.  210),  in  which  the  symptoms  were  so  acute  that,  "  though  not  entertaining  ■  hsTor- 
eble  opinion  of  tracbeotomy/1  be  thought  it  bis  duty  to  offer  the  alternative  I 
child's  parents,  who,  however,  declined  the  operation,  and  (he  patient  ultimately 
struggled  through.  Mr.  Le  Ores  Clark's  remarks  on  the  advisability  of  avoiding 
tracheotomy  as  much  as  possible  quite  coincide  with  the  view  stated  in  the  text. 
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a  patient  to  imagine  that  he  (or  she)  has  got  some  foreign  substance 
lodged  in  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus,  when  no  such  thing  is  really  the 
case.  Something  sharp  has  been  swallowed  with  the  food,  such  as  a 
sharp  edge  of  bone,  and  the  sensation  of  the  scratch  remains  after  the 
substance  itself  has  passed  away,  and,  indeed,  may  remain  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  rendering  deglutition  painful  and  difficult.  At  the  same 
time  cases  occur  pretty  frequently  in  which  a  pin  or  a  small  bone  or 
bristle  has  been  hidden  behind  the  arches  of  the  fauces  and  has  escaped 
a  hasty  examination ;  so  that  all  such  cases  should  be  patiently  and  com- 
pletely investigated,  and  in  doubtful  cases  the  laryngoscope  will  be  very 
useful,  though  the  examination  can  of  course  only  extend  to  the  fauces 
and  upper  part  of  the  pharynx.  Large  foreign  bodies  are  generally  ar- 
rested in  the  oesophagus  opposite  the  cricoid  cartilage,  but  they  may  pass 
lower.  I  have  spoken  above  of  those  cases  in  which  a  voluminous  mass 
rests  above  the  pharyngeal  opening  of  the  larynx,  and  must  be  displaced 
or  instant  death  results.  But  in  cases  of  foreign  bodies  lodged  in  the 
oesophagus  there  is  no  such  urgent  danger.  The  impaction,  however,  of 
a  solid  body  is  inconsistent  with  prolonged  life,  since  it  prevents  deglu- 
tition either  by  mechanically  filling  the  gullet  or  by  the  pain  which  it 
produces  when  it  sticks  into  the  walls  of  the  tube,  as  a  pin  or  a  sharp 
bone  sometimes  does.  The  nature,  size,  and  shape. of  these  foreign 
bodies  are  very  various.  A  tooth-plate  carrying  one  or  two  artificial 
teeth  not  nnfrcquenthr  drops  into  the  mouth  and  is  swallowed  during 
sleep;  a  coin  swallowed  intentionally;  a  ragged  piece  of  bone;  a  pin  or 
piece  of  wire,  or  a  fishbone,  are  familiar  instances.  Some  obstruct  the 
gullet  entirely,  others  partially ;  some  are  organic  and  soluble,  others 
metallic  and  insoluble ;  some  have  smooth  edges,  others  are  jagged  or 
sharp.  The  first  point  is  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  may  be  what  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  substance  is,  and  where  it  is  lodged,  in  order  to  settle 
the  important  question  whether  it  can  be  pushed  down  into  the  stomach 
or  fished  up  from  the  mouth.  A  smooth  metallic  body  deeply  lodged  is 
best  dealt  with  by  gently  pushing  it  down  into  the  stomach  with  a  pro- 
bang  having  a  sponge  at  the  end ;  and  even  somewhat  rough  bodies  may 
be  successfully  treated  this  way,  though  the  practice  is  not  without  its 
dangers.1  If  more  superficially  lodged  it  may  possibly  be  extracted  with 
the  long  oesophagus  forceps,  which  must,  however,  be  very  gently  man- 
aged, in  order  to  avoid  injury  to  the  coats  of  the  oesophagus.  Coins  can 
often  be  dislodged  and  fished  up  by  a  blunt  hook  at  the  end  of  a  probang. 
The  situation  of  the  coin  having  been  ascertained,  by  means  of  a  long 
probe  or  a  urethra  sound,  the  hook  is  pushed  beyond  it,  turned  round  to- 
wards the  coin,  and  withdrawn.  Pins,  small  bones,  etc.,  may  be  caught 
in  the  horsehair  probang,  shown  in  Fig.  6%  p.  216. 

Pieces  of  meat  and  bone  have  been  known  to  be  so  far  disorganized 
and  softened  by  the  constant  use  of  dilute  mineral  acid  as  to  be  at 
length  swallowed.  Vomiting  has  sometimes  been  successful  in  dislodg- 
ing foreign  substances.     It  is  dangerous  to  the  integrity  of  the  oesopha- 

1  Mr.  Pollock,  in  the  Lancet,  1869,  vol.  i,  pp.  456-490,  records  two  cases  in  which 
a  tooth  plate  slipped  into  the  oesophagus.  In  one,  where  the  plate  was  small,  carry- 
ing only  two  teeth,  but  with  very  sharp  edges,  the  patient  seemed  to  be  in  danger  of 
•inking  from  want  of  food,  the  plate  being  lodged  near  the  stomach,  whence  it  was 
somewhat  dislodged  by  means  of  an  oesophagus-tube,  and  then  it  passed  into  the 
stomach,  on  the  nineteenth  day  after  the  accident  Here  it  remained  for  ninety- 
seven  days,  and  was  then  ejected  by  vomiting.  In  the  other  case  a  much  larger 
plate,  but  with  much  smoother  edges,  passed  through  the  whole  alimentary  canal, 
and  was  expelled  in  defecation  in  three  days. 
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gns  ;  but  when  a  large  and  tolerably  smooth  foreign  body  is  lying  in  tht 
stomach  ami  cannot  pass  the  pylorus,  it  Is  probably  best,  as  Mr.  Pollock 
directs,  to  attempt  its  removal  hv  inducing  vomiting  after  a  full 
that  the  foreign  substance  may  be  rejected  along  with  the  mass  of  food. 


Fm.  f>7. 


TIim  hor^hnir  proljang  for  extracting  foreign  bodies  from  the  owoptoagits,  aurh  U 
which  an   lodged,  hut  do  o^t  t  nHrrly  iJmtruct  tliti  tube,     The  innlninn'ijl  c»ul4iins  a  skein  of  hop 
Inserted  near  Its*  extremity,,  which  Is  dilaUc)  by  pullim;  U  '      It  Is  introduced,,  a*  seen  In 

Fip.  a,  with  thi'  *krin  rhjALtl,  paat  the  foreign  ttlblttDO&  TTn-ri  till  Imnlh"  bj  ptlHod  OM  (FUt-  tl)  ■»* 
Ho  Mi-trnuiutit  withdrawn  with  the  attain  opened,  in  order  that  the  horsehair  may  catch  and  briof 
away,  or  at  least  dhdodgeT  the  foreign  body, 

(Emphngotomy. — Finally,  there  remain  a  few  cases  where  the  sn 
thinks  it  his  duty  to  cut  down  mi  the  foreign  body  and  remove  it  at  once. 

This  operation  is  most  easily  performed  on  the  left  side,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inclination  of  the  oesophagus  to  that  side,  but  the  shape  of 
the  body  may  render  it  necessary  1"  seek  it  from  the  right  In  consists 
essentially  in  making  an  incision  between  the  carotid  sheath  and  the 
larynx  or  trachea,  drawing  the  latter  tuhe  inwards,  while  the  vessels  are 
displaced  outwards,  and  seeking  for  the  foreign  substance  through  the 
wall  of  the  -irsophagus,  which  is  now  exposed.  The  incision  and  the 
early  steps  of  the  operation  are  much  the  same  as  for  the  Ligature  of 
carotid.     The  centre  of  the  incision  should  be  about  op{M  cricoid 

cartilage.  If  it  be  too  high  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  will  be  endan- 
gered ;  if  too  low,  the  inferior  thyroid  artery.  When  the  foreign  bod] 
is  too  small  to  he  perceptible  externally  its  situation  and  the  position  of 
the  oesophagus  are  to  be  fixed  by  passing  a  staff  or  catheter  down  the 
tube.  When  the  surgeon  has  felt  the  foreign  body  he  divides  the  oesoph- 
agus longitudinally,  just  enough  to  enable  him  to  catch  it  and  dran  it 
into  the  wound;  it  must  then  he  freed  from  the  fibres  of  the  oesophagus 
as  gently  and  with  as  small  an  opening  as  possible.  No  sutures  have 
hitherto  been  used  to  close  the  wound  in  the  oesophagus,  but  it  st 
probable  that  one  or  two  line  catgut  sutures  might  hasten  its  closure,  ami 
melt  without  producing  any  ulceration. 

Si. i tie  surgeons  feed  the  patient  by  the  rectum  for  ■  few  days  after  the 
operation,  but  Mr.  Cock  thinks  it  better  to  pass  a  small  tube  or  elastic 
catheter  beyond  the  wound,  and  let  the  patient  have  food  in  the  stomach 
from  a  very  early  period  after  the  opening. 

Foreign  bodies  have  been  extracted  from  a  part  of  the  (esophagus 
much  lower  than  can  be  reached  by  the  incision.  Thus  Mr.  Syine  re* 
moved  a  foreign  body  lodged  just  opposite  ihe  top  of  the  sternum,  and 
Dr.  Cheever  one  which  was  fixed  below  the  sternum.1 
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The  operation  has  hitherto  proved  very  successful.  Twenty-one  cases 
are  tabulated  in  Mr.  Durham's  essay  on  injuries  of  the  neck  in  the  second 
edition  of  the  Syntem  of  Surgery,  of  which  only  four  proved  fatal ;  and 
it  seems  undeniable  that  in  some  at  any  rate  of  these  a  more  speedy  per- 
formance of  the  operation  would  have  given  the  patient  a  better  chance ; 
for  in  one  case  (Arnott's),  where  the  operation  was  not  allowed  till  five 
weeks  after  the  accident,  the  patient  died  of  pneumonia,  which  had  been 
developed  previously,  and  in  another  (Martini's),  where  sixty  attempts 
had  been  made  to  dislodge  the  foreign  body  (which  was,  in  fact,  swal- 
lowed during  the  operation),  the  pharynx  was  found  to  be  gangrenous. 
Hence  the  propriety  of  the  rule  laid  down  by  Mr.  Arnott1  is  now  generally 
recognized :  that,  "  when  a  solid  substance,  though  only  of  moderate  size 
and  irregular  shape,  has  become  fixed  at  the  commencement  of  the  oesoph- 
agus or  low  down  in  the  pharynx,  and  has  resisted  a  fair  trial  for  its 
extraction  or  displacement,  that  its  removal  should  at  once  be  effected 
by  incision,  although  no  urgent  symptoms  may  be  present." 

In  several  cases  where  the  foreign  body  has  not  produced  complete  in- 
ability to  swallow  it  has  nevertheless  occasioned  death  by  ulceration  into 
the  aorta  or  into  the  spinal  column,  pleura,  or  other  parts.  In  one  case 
even  the  heart  was  perforated.2 

Injuries  to  the  oesophagus  by  the  passage  of  foreign  bodies,  or  by  swal- 
lowing corrosive  liquids,  will  sometimes  produce  a  severe  form  of  cica- 
tricial stricture ;  but  on  this  subject,  and  on  the  subject  of  gastrotomy,  or 
opening  the  stomach  in  order  to  remove  a  foreign  body,  or  to  obviate 
starvation  in  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  a 
future  chapter  in  which  the  latter  subject  is  treated. 


CHAPTEK  XL 

INJURIES   OP   THE   CHEST. 

In  describing  the  injuries  of  the  chest,  the  pleura  is  always  taken  as 
the  boundary  between  its  parietes  and  its  contents,  so  that  wounds  are 
classified  as  penetrating  or  non-penetrating,  according  as  they  do,  or  do 
not,  open  the  pleural  cavity.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  recollected 
that  the  pleura,  or  any  of  the  thoracic  viscera  or  vessels,  or  even  the 
viscera  of  the  abdomen,  may  be  injured  in  contusions  and  in  non-pene- 
trating wounds  by  fragments  of  fractured  ribs,  and  also  that  (though  in 
very  rare  cases)  the  lungs  or  heart  may  be  lacerated  in  contusions  not 
involving  any  fracture  of  the  ribs. 

Contusions  and  Flesh-wounds. — There  is  little  that  is  peculiar  to  the 
region  of  the  body  in  contusions  or  flesh-wounds  of  the  chest.     It  may, 


1  His  interesting  paper  in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  relating 
to  the  first  case  of  oesophagotoray  performed  in  this  country  is  well  worthy  of  study. 
1  See  Durham,  in  Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  ii,  p.  521. 
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however,  he  worth  mention  that  the  pectoral  muscle  is  sometimes  ruptured 
in  severe  sprains  or  other  injuries  in  which  the  patient's  arm  is  violently 
jerked  while  his  body  is  in  rapid  motion  in  the  other  direction  fas  when 
in  a  fall  a  man  grasp-  at  :i  bar'.  The  injury  may  he  known  at  one* 
the  iriifit  l;  n  |  >  which  is  found  in  the  front  walls  of  the  axilla,  and  the  lo 
of  the  ftinctiOM  of  the  muscles.  Sometimes  also  large  extravasations  or 
blood-tumors  form  under  the  pectoral  muscle,  which  can  only  he  distin- 
guished fmin  subpectoral  ahseeaa  by  their  rapid  formation,  and  the  absenc 
of  any  inflammatory  symptoms  or  appenraii 

The  treatment,  however,  of  these  complicate  >na  differs  in  no  respect  from 
thai  of  ruptured  muscle,  or  of  luvmatoma,  in  other  parts  of  the  bo 

Subpectoral  AbsceM,  — A  beoeea  beneath  the  pectoral  muscle  is  met 
as  the  result  of  injury,  and  also  fornix  spout  aneoaaly.     The  main  poil 
to  diagnose  it  from  dcepee&ted  hrematmna  and  from  rapidly  forming  i 
eer.     The  n  infiltration  and   inflammation  of  the  BUrroiIDi 

cellular  tissue,  and  the  clearness  of  the  fluctuation,  are  the  main  feat 
wfctah  distinguish  it  from  both,  and  in  eaac  of  need  the  grooved  in 
will  settle  the  question.     A  free  and  deep  incision  is  necessary,  and 

is  be-t  made  under  anesthesia,  especially  as  large  vi  y  be  divided, 

It  is  usually  recommended  to  make  the  incision  across  the  fibres  of  the 
muscle,  a  recommendation  from  which  I  venture  to  dissent.  Quite 
satisfactory  exit  for  the  matter  may  l»e  procured  by  an  incision  running 
between  the  fibres,  provided  it  be  bee  enough,  for  which  purpose)  when 

the  matter  is  reached,  the  incision  maybe  dilated  with  the  finger;  and 
large  tent,  of  lint  should  be  kepi  in  for  the  first  three  or  four  da\ 

Fracture  of  the  rih<  fcti  a  very  common  accident,  and  occurs  eithtu 
the  result  of  direct  violence,  in   which  case  usually  only  one  or  two  ribs 
are  broken,  or  of  indirect  force  from  completion  of  the  thorax  by  a  crush 
either  from  the  hack  or  front,  when  a  good  many  ribs  give  way  at  or  near 
their  angles  and  sometimes  on  both  sides  of  the  chest.     A  rib  may  also 
be  fractured  by  muscular  action  in  coughing,  an  occurrence  which  is  some- 
what ominous  of  the  presence  of  disease  in  the  fractured  rib,  but  has  hi  en 
known  to  occur  without  any  evidence  of  such  disease.     The  broken  » 
of  the  ribs  may  be  driven  Into  the  pleura,  the  lung,  the  diaphragm,  and 
even  through  the  diaphragm   into  the  liver  or  spleen,  but  the  last  named 
lesions  arc  very  rare,  and  are  usually  only  found  in  extensive  and  D< 
Barily  fatal  injuries.     It  will  he  snMieient  for  practical  purposes  to  discuss 
merely  fractures  of  the  rib:  (1)  uncomplicated,  and  (2)  oomplical 
injury  to  the  lung. 

Simple  uncomplicated  fracture  of  one  or  two  ribs  is  a  very  trivial  acci- 
dent, hardly  ever  followed  by  any  grave  eon  sequences  if  properly  treated. 
But  the  danger  iaoreaeea  i  <iisiderably  when  many  ribs  are  broken,  and 
particularly  on  both  sides.  I  have  seen,  however,  a  young  woman  ree< 
from  an  accident  in  which,  as  far  as  could  he  ascertained,  every  rib  in  the 
body  was  broken  and  extensive  injury  inflicted  on  the  brachial  plexus  of 
one  side.  The  Bnt  and  (though  to  a  less  extent  )  the  second  ribs  are  not 
80  liable  to  fracture  as  those  below  them,  the  projection  of  the  clavicle 
and  the  mass  of  the  pectoral  muscle  shielding  them  to  a  certain  extent  ; 
and  the  floating  ribs  by  their  extreme  mohilil  common  1 

fracture.  Fracture  of  the  upper  ribs  is  looked  upon  as  a  more  serious  in- 
jury than  of  the  lower,  since  the  lung  is  more  often  wounded.  The  pos- 
terior part  of  the  ribs  is  less  exposed  to  fracture  than  the  middle,  being 
under  the  protection  of  the  thick  muscles  of  the  spine*  The  ribs  do,  how* 
ever,  give  way  sometimes  near  their  tubercles,  and  the  injury  is  difficult 
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of  diagnosis ;  sometimes  discovered  after  death  in  cases  where  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  form  a  distinct  diagnosis  during  life.  The  signs  of  frac- 
ture of  the  ribs  are  pain  at  the  part,  aggravated  by  deep  breathing  or 
coughing,  and  crepitus.  The  breathing  is  often  very  shallow,  and  there  is 
short  hacking  cough.1  Emphysema  of  the  cellular  tissue  can  only  occur 
if  the  fragment  has  penetrated  the  lung,  and  is  decisive  of  the  nature  of 
the  injury  without  further  examination.  It  is  not  by  any  means  always 
easy  to  detect  the  crepitus  of  a  fractured  rib.  The  periosteum  is  often 
untora,*  and  then  it  is  difficult  to  produce  sufficient  movement  of  the  frag- 
ments on  each  other,  or  they  may  perhaps  be  interlocked,  though  we  can 
hardly  conceive  them  to  be  absolutely  impacted.  At  any  rate,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  in  many  cases  where  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  fracture  to 
have  occurred  it  is  not  possible  to  elicit  crepitus.  The  best  plan  is  to  lay 
the  hand  flat  on  the  suspected  part  and  get  the  patient  to  breathe  deeply 
or  cough,  if  it  does  not  give  too  much  pain.  If  this  does  not  succeed 
each  rib  may  be  traced,  and  manipulated  at  either  side  of  the  supposed 
fracture  like  any  other  bone,  care  being  taken  not  to  handle  portions  of 
two  different  ribs,  as  unskilful  or  careless  persons  sometimes  do.  Aus- 
cultation is  recommended,  but  I  cannot  say  that  it  seems  to  me  of  any 
use.  I  have  heard  the  crepitus  of  an  undoubted  fracture  through  the 
stethoscope,  but  never  succeeded  in  thus  hearing  a  crepitus  that  I  could 
not  feel. 

The  union  of  fractures  of  the  ribs  takes  place,  it  is  said,  in  about  thirty 
to  thirty-five  days,  but  I  believe  that  this  is  very  variable,  and  that  the 
time  required  for  union  is  often  much  longer.  I  have  felt  crepitus  a  fort- 
night after  the  injury  as  fresh  and  distinct  as  at  the  time  of  its  infliction. 
And  the  impossibility  of  keeping  the  fragments  at  rest  causes  fractures 
of  the  rib  to  unite  by  provisional  callus  more  frequently  than  those  of  any 
other  bone  in  the  human  subject.  In  fact,  excluding  some  very  excep- 
tional cases  (like  that  represented  in  Fig.  33),  all  the  instances  of  regular 
ensheathing  callus  in  the  human  subject  are  taken  from  fractures  of  the 
ribs  (see  Fig.  32,  p.  140). 

The  treatment  consists  in  avoiding  the  movements  of  respiration  as 
much  as  is  compatible  with  the  patient's  comfort.  Confinement  to  bed 
is  necessary  only  in  the  severer  cases,  but  all  active  exertion  should  be 
forbidden.  A  bandage  to  the  chest  usually  affords  great  relief.  It  should 
be  applied  around  the  whole  thorax,  as  iow  as  the  end  of  the  sternum, 
and  should  be  commenced  when  the  patient  has  emptied  the  chest  as 
much  as  possible;  the  roller  should  be  six  inches  broad,  and  should  be 
adapted  to  the  varying  size  of  the  chest  bjr  reverses  where  necessary. 
When  the  bandage  is  finished  a  piece  long  enough  to  go  across  the  chest 
should  be  left  hanging,  being  secured  by  a  pin  or  tacking ;  this  should 
be  split  half  way  down  and  the  two  ends  brought  over  the  shoulders  and 
fastened  on  the  other  side  like  a  pair  of  braces,  in  order  to  keep  the 
bandage  from  slipping  down  ;  or  a  piece  of  this  kind  should  be  sewn  on. 
Another  plan  is  to  fix  the  injured  side  only  of  the  chest  by  broad  pieces 
of  strapping  applied  from  the  spine  to  the  sternum.  This  is  thought  to 
embarrass  the  breathing  less,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  give  such 


1  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark  conjectures  that  these  symptoms  are  sometimes  the  result  of 
injury  to  or  pressure  on  the  intercostal  nerve  by  the  broken  bone. 

*  M.  Coulon  cites  in  bis  Traite*  des  Fractures  chez  les  Enfants,  p.  90,  a  case  pub- 
lished in  the  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  Chir.,  2nde  ?e>. ,  torn,  i,  p.  675,  of  a  child  who  died  of 
rupture  of  the  lung,  and  in  whom  incomplete  fractures  of  two  or  three  ribs  were 
found  on  both  bides.  This  author  believes  incomplete  fracture  of  the  ribs  to  be  very 
common  in  childhood. 
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ellicient  relief.     Sometimes  a  mere  belt  is  applied  round  the  injured  part, 
fixed  with  buckles. 

The  bandage  is  to  be  worn  till  the  patient  can  dispense  with  r 
c<un fort,  say  for  a  month.     When  any  noticeable  displacement  is  felt, 
consequence  of  one  end  lying  below  the  Other,  an  attempt   may  be  mad 
to  repress  it  by  placing  a  pad  on  the  projecting  part  of  the  rib  whi<- 
driven  in,  so  as  to  prize  outwards  its  buried  end. 

Frattttrr  with   Wound  nf  bung* — When  the  lung  is  injured  the  compli- 
cation is  at  once  marked  by  the  resulting  emphysema.     The  fractured 
end  of  the  rib  or  ribs  must  be  driven  through  the  pleural  cavity  into  the 
lung,  an  occurrence  much  more  likely  to  take  place  in  fracture  from  direct 
violence,  when  the  hone  is  driven  directly  downwards,  than   in  that  from 
indirect  force,  when  (the  curve  of  the  bones  being  increased )  the  tend* 
is  for  the  ends  to  spring  outwards;  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  being  thus 
opened,  the  elevation  of  the  ribs  in   inspiration  draws  the  air  into  the 
pleural  cavity,  from  ffhich  it  is  forced   into  the  wound  which  the   broken 
rib  has  caused  in  the  parietal  pleura,  and  thence  into  the  snbeutam 
tissue  by  the  descent  of  the  ribs  in  expiration.     The  sensation  of  emphy- 
sema is  so  peculiar  that  when  once  recognized  it  can  never  afterward! 
be   mistaken.      It    is   |  dry  crackling  scn.snlimi.  perceptible  OB   the 
slightest  touch,  quite  unlike  any  other  phenomenon  presented  either  in 
health  or  disease;  and  in  eases  of  injury  to  the  chest  there  is  hardly  any 
other  source  from  which  it  can  come  except  a  wound  of  the  lung.1     Al 
the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  small  quantity  of  air  may 
be  forced  Into  any  punctured  or  lacerated  wound.     I  have  seen  it  in  I 
wound  of  the  leg,  and  once  1  saw  a  case  in  which  emphysema  existed  to 
a  slight  extent  over  the  back  of  the  chest,  and  it  had  been  hastily  con- 
cluded that  the  ribs   had  been  fractured,  the  only  injury  being  a  spike- 
■round  at  the  back  of  the  scapula,     Such  mistakes,  however,  must,  be 
very  uncommon,  and  very  little  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  them.     When 
fracture  of  the  ribs  is  complicated  with  a  wound  of  the  lung  the  injur 
of  course,  much  more  serious  than   when   no  such  complication   ex 
At  the  same  time  the  lung  is  so  prone  to  rapid  union  that  if  the  injury 
be  only  slight  the  prognosis  is  not  unfavorable.     The  first  question  h 
whether  or   not  to  bandage  the  chest.     Great  surgical  authority  may 
quoted   on    both    sides.     The    fragments    have   certainly    been    displ  i 
inwards,  and  if  this  displacement  be  reproduced  by  bandaging,  it  may 
perpetuate  an  irritation  which  it  is  very  important  to  atop  at  once.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  movements  of  the  chest  may  also  produce  irritation 
around  the  fractured  ends,  and  so  in  the  wounded  portion  of  the  luug. 
The  patient's  feelings  are  the  best  guide.     If  the  steady  praeeufti  of  tli 
hand  on  the  seat  of  fracture  is  grateful  to  him,  it  is  well  to  try  the  etlec 
of  a  bandage,  which,  however,  must  be  removed  at  once  if  it  increase 
the  dyspnoea  or  causes  pain.     Bandaging  is   certainly  contraindicated 
when  there  is  much  comminution  or  tearing  of  the  parietcs  of  the  cJ 
as  happens  sometimes  in  such  accidents  as  a  blow  from  a  carriage-pole 
where  a  large  rent  may  be  seen  in  the  chest-walls,  into  which  the  air 
bulges  in  the  form  of  a  large  bladder  under  the  skin  with  each  expiration. 
The  rest  of  the  treatment  of  fractured  ribs  with  wound  of  the  lung  con- 


1  In  an  open  wound  of  the   roVuni  without  wound  *"»f  t ho  Itmjj  emphysema  raft 
0000?]  though  it  ntrely  does  (aeo  Gunshot  Wound*),  and  empfaytODll  may  also 
hi  itftbt,  implicating  one  of  the  l»rge  bronchi,  and  in  rtipturft  of  tbo  lung  without 
fracture  or  wound.    Spontaneous  tmphyaem*  from  rapture  of  a  vomica,  or  even  from 
rupture  of  the  healthy  lung  in  violent  effort®,  audi  ftj  UlOM  of  parturition,  is  a  rare 
and  curious  affection. 
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Bists  in  perfect  repose,  with  low  diet  (unless  the  patient  be  very  weak  at 
the  time),  until  all  fear  of  inflammation  has  passed  over.  The  occurrence 
of  inflammation  will  be  noted  more  by  the  general  symptoms  of  feverisb- 
ness  and  dyspnoea,  with  rusty-colored  sputa  and  hacking  cough,  than  by 
any  physical  signs,  since  the  condition  of  the  part  often  forbids  percus- 
sion or  auscultation.  When  this  is  not  the  case  the  use  of  the  stetho- 
scope is  imperative.  When  inflammation  is  clearly  marked  nothing 
affords  so  much  relief  as  bleeding,  especially  if  done  earl}7.  Venesection 
is  of  course  inadmissible  if  the  pulse  is  very  weak,  but  when  there  is  much 
dyspnoea  and  a  strong,  hard  pulse,  the  relief  given  by  the  abstraction  of 
a  moderate  quantity  (as  10  or  12  ozs.)  of  blood  on  the  first  accession  of 
the  symptoms  is  often  decisive.  Antimony  in  moderate  doses  (say  j^th 
to  J tli  of  a  grain  every  four  hours)  may  also  be  given  to  robust  patients ; 
and  if  the  symptoms  call  for  it  the  bleeding  may  be  repeated.  In  the 
weakly  or  in  conditions  of  much  depression  a  jacket-poultice  should  be 
applied,  small  doses  of  morphia  combined  with  squills  or  some  demulcent 
mixture  ordered,  and  it  may  even  be  necessary  to  administer  a  little  wine 
cautiously. 

Emphysema. — The  emphysema  in  itself  is  usually  of  no  consequence 
whatever.  Cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  cellular  tissue  has  been  said 
to  be  so  blown  up  with  air  as  to  produce  a  real  embarrassment  to  the 
patient's  breathing,  and  to  require  evacuation  by  scarifications,  but  I 
have  never  met  with  anything  of  the  sort.  If  necessary,  however,  any 
quantity  of  air  might  easily  be  let  out  through  an  exploring  trocar  intro- 
duced in  a  few  convenient  places.  The  air  generally  disappears  of  itself, 
being  probably  taken  up  by  the  fluids  of  the  part.1 

The  other  complications  of  fractured  ribs  are  very  numerous.  Air, 
blood,  serum,  or  pus,  or  a  mixture  of  several  of  these  fluids,  may  be 
effused  in  the  pleura;  and  in  most  cases  of  emphysema  some  air  will 
probably  remain  in  the  pleural  cavity,  though  if  its  exit  into  the  cellular 
tissue  be  unimpeded  the  quantity  will  not  usually  be  sufficient  to  cause 
any  symptoms.  Pneumothorax  may,  however,  be  present  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  cause  embarrassment  to  the  breathing,  particularly  if  the 
wound  in  the  parietal  pleura  has  become  closed  and  thus  requires  treat- 
ment. Besides  dyspnoea,  there  will  be  unnatural  resonance  to  percussion 
in  parts  away  from  the  injury,  flattening  or  convexity  replacing  the  natural 
concavity  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  increase  in  the  circumference  of  that 
side  of  the  chest,  and  loss  of  respiratory  murmur.  If  the  quantity  effused 
be  so  great  as  to  impede  respiration  the  air  must  be  drawn  off  by  a  trocar 
or  exhausting  syringe,  and  this  must  be  repeated  as  often  as  necessary ; 
but,  as  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark  has  pointed  out,  it  hardly  ever  is  necessary, 
since  when  the  air  is  in  quantity  sufficient  to  press  on  the  lung  that  very 
pressure  opposes  further  extravasation  of  air. 

Heemothorax,  again,  may  occur  from  wound  of  an  intercostal  artery  or 
of  some  large  vessel  or  vessels  in  the  lung.  Along  with  the  dyspnoea 
there  is  in  well-marked  cases  much  depression  or  complete  syncope,  with 
other  symptoms  of  internal  haemorrhage.  The  physical  symptoms  are 
those  of  fluid  in  the  pleura  (dulness  on  percussion,  bulging  of  the  inter- 
costal spaces,  loss  of  respiratory  murmur),  and  often  metallic  tinkling  or 
splashing  from  the  admixture  of  air  with  the  fluid,  and  combined  with 
these  often  a  dark  color  under  the  skin  of  the  loins,  as  if  from  sugillation 
of  the  blood  through  the  pleura  into  the  intermuscular  spaces.     If  the 

1  An  interesting  discussion  on  the  mode  of  removal  of  the  extra  vnea  ted  air  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark's  work,  p.  204. 
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But  seems  to  be  really  likely  to  die   from   the  mere  pressure  of  th 
Mood,  it  is  doubtless  necessary  to  draw  oil*  the  fluid  part  with  the  u>|» 
MtOf]  or  if  this  dors  not  give  the  required  relief,  to  make  an  incision  ami 
evacuate  the  semi-eougulated  mass ;   hut  such  measures  are   hard  It 
required,  and  are  deprecated  by  many  good  surgeouy  as  interfering 
the  closure  of  the  wound  in  the  artery,  which  is  Favored  hy  the  pn 
of  the  clot. 

The  occurrence  of  hyclrothoriix  or  empyema  as  the  result  of  pleur 
after  an  injury  is  marked    by  the  same  symptoms,  and  requires  the  sail 
treatment  as   when  such  conditions  occur  under  other  circum>i: 
which  I  must  refer  to  works  oji  medicine. 

The  other  complications  uremuch  more  rare,  viz.,  lesion  of  the  pericar- 
dium and  heart,  injury  to  the  Lnteroo&ta]  arteries,  wonnda  of  the  diaphragn 
causing  laceration  of  the  ahdominal  viscera.     As  alt  these   injuries  are 
much  more  common  from  other  causes  than  from  fracture  of  the 

are  beet  treated  of  separately . 

I  ire  tun  >  of  the  ribs  are  not  tin  frequently  compound,  i.  r.,  the  ribs  are 
often  fractured   in   gunshot  nni\  other  wounds  of  the  chest,  but  the 
tore  of  the  rib  is  in  these  cases  only  a  subordinate  part  of  a  much  grave 
injury.,  which    usualh    involves  the  Lungs,   heart,  or  great  v< 
general  features  of  'such  injuries  will  best  be  understood  from  the  remark 
on  WunsLiol  Wounds  in   a  subsequent  chapter,  ;ind  from  those  which  fol- 
low presently,  OH  Penetrating  Wounds  Of  the  Chest. 

Fracture  of  Co&al  Qartilages*    The  postal  cartilages  may  be  fractured, 

although  I  am  not  aware  that  the  injury  can  he  accurately  diagnosed  un- 
less one  fragment  overlaps  the  other,  which  does  occasionally  happen. 
Delpeeh  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Poland  as  saying :  u  If  the  fracture  take>  | 
near  the  sternum  the  internal   fragment  passes   in    front  and  ei 
external;  the  contrary  when  the   fracture  is  nearest  the   rili/M      In  muIi 

U  it  seems  difficult  to  get  the  fragments  into  their  proper 
and  as  no  serious   inconvenience   results  from  the  displacement    it   is  un- 
wise to  u^v  an\  severe  measures  for  that  purpose.     If  the  fragments  can 
be  manipulated  into  position  s  bandage  should  be  applied  to  keep  theu 

so.      If  Dot.  J  should  be  disj>oscd  to  lrave  litem  to  unite  as  thc\   are-     Mai* 
gaL  Jes   hvoimbl;  Of  the  use   of  B   kind   of   truss.     The   inji 

usually  repaired  by  bone,  sometimes  by  s  mixture  of  bone  and  cartilage 
e  page  155.) 

Fracture  of  the  sternum  rarely  occurs  as  a  separate  injury,  but  it  li 
not  very  uncommon  as  a  complication  of  fracture  of  the  spine,  and  it 
sometimes  though  rarely  accompanies  fracture  of  the  ribs.  The  rait 
fracture  in  a  hone  so  export  to  violence  as  the  Mcrnum  testifies  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  protection  afforded  to  it  by  the  costal  cartilages,  vrhfch 
support  it  exactly  like  so  mans  elastic  springs.  The  sternum,  however, 
is  sometimes  fractured   by  direct  violence,  by  indirect  fo  in   frac- 

ture of  the  spine),  and  even    by  muscular  action.'     Some  QUI 
to  believe  that  a  frequent  cause  of  fracture  of  the  sternum  is  the  forcible 
impact  of  the  chin  against  the  top  of  the  bone  in  a  violent  bend  of  the 
neck.     The  fracture  occurs  generally  through  or  near  the  junction  of  the 


Syst.  of  Surg  .  vol  ii,  p.  06L 

«•  Chiius&ier  relates  two  examples  of  the  kind.    Both  patieati  wore  female*,  of  the 
of  twenty-four  and  lw^rily-tiveT  and   the  fracture  occurred  during  the  efforts  <  " 
labor  with  a  first  child/'— Poland,  in  Syst.  of  SurgM  vol,  ii,  p.  698. 
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first  and  second  pieces  of  the  bone,  and  what  is  called  a  fracture  is  often, 
as  Mr.  Rivington1  has  shown,  a  true  dislocation,  there  being  a  regular 
diarthrodial  joint  in  this  situation.  The  symptoms  somewhat  resemble ' 
those  of  fracture  of  a  rib,  and  there  is  not  generally  much  difficulty  in 
detecting  it  by  manipulation  even  when  there  is  no  displacement,  but 
very  commonly  the  upper  fragment  is  found  behind  the  lower,  leaving  no 
doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  case.  In  fracture  involving  only  the  sternum 
there  are  rarely  any  visceral  complications. 

The  treatment  is  much  the  same  as  for  fracture  of  the  ribs ;  the  dis- 
placement often  remains  permanent,  but  no  evil  consequences  need  be 
feared  from  it,  nor  is  the  accident  in  itself  a  formidable  one.  Longitudi- 
nal fissures  in  the  sternum  have  been  dissected  in  the  dead  body,  and 
more  rarely  recognized  in  the  living  by  the  displacement  of  the  fracture. 

Dislocation  of  the  Bibs. — Dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  rib  from  the 
spinal  column,  or  of  its  extremity  from  the  sternum,  or  from  the  carti- 
lage, can  hardly  be  spoken  of  as  a  separate  surgical  injury,  since  it  is 
usually  only  a  subordinate  part  of  the  case,  and  in  any  event  its  treat- 
ment would  be  exactly  the  same  as  thatof  fractured  rib.  In  Mr.  Poland's 
article  in  the  System  of  Surgery,  the  reader  will  find  references  to  the 
recorded  cases  of  this  rare  injur}'. 

Penetrating  wounds  are  such  as  either  open  the  pleural  cavity  only  or 
pass  more  deepty,  wounding  the  lungs,  heart,  or  great  vessels.  There 
are  no  absolute  signs  by  which  a  wound  of  the  pleura  only  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  one  of  the  lung,  since  the  passage  of  air  out  of  the  wound 
(traumatopnea)  is  noticed  in  wounds  which  terminate  in  the  pleural 
cavity.  As  the  parietes  of  the  chest  rise  up  in  inspiration  the  air  finds 
its  way  through  the  wound  into  the  pleura,  from  whence  it  is  expelled 
into  the  cellular  tissue  (emphysema),  or  through  the  wound  (traumatop- 
ntea)  in  expiration.2  However,  when  the  lung  is  also  wounded  the  ex- 
pelled air  is  usually  churned  up  with  the  blood  in  the  lung  into  a  fine 
bloody  froth,  the  absence  of  which  sign  in  a  penetrating  wound  encourages 
the  hope  that  the  pleura  only  is  wounded.  Exploration  with  the  finger 
or  probe  is  only  permissible  when  there  is  good  reason  for  suspecting  that 
a  foreign  body  is  lodged  in  the  wound.  Haemoptysis  may  be  present  to 
a  certain  extent  when  the  lung  is  not  wounded,  and  on  the  other  hand  it 
may  be  (though  it  rarely  is)  absent  when  the  weapon  has  passed  into  the 
lung.  These  remarks  apply,  however,  of  course  rather  to  small  punctures 
than  to  free  wounds  of  the  lung,  the  nature  of  which  is  usually  obvious 
enough.  In  the  graver  cases  of  wound  of  the  lung  much  air  and  blood 
will  be  effused  into  the  pleura,  and  blood  will  also  be  extravasated  into 
the  tissue  of  the  lung  itself,  so  that  the  patient  is  menaced  with  death 


1  Med.-Chir.  Trims,  vol.  lvii,  p.  101. 

2  Nelaton  gives  four  conditions  under  which  emphysema  may  occur :  1.  In  a  wound 
of  the  lung  with  external  wound.  The  air  passes  during  inspiration  into  the  pleural 
cavity  from  the  open  air-cells  and  from  the  outer  air  through  the  wound,  and  in  ex- 
piration is  pressed  out  through  the  wound  or  into  the  cellular  tissue.  2.  In  a  wound 
penetrating  the  parietal  pleura  but  not  the  visceral,  if  there  is  any  impediment  to 
the  free  passage  of  the  air  out  again  through  the  wound.  3.  In  wound  of  the  lung 
without  external  wound,  as  in  fracture  of  the  ribs.  4.  In  rupture  of  the  lung  with- 
out injury  to  the  visceral  pleura  the  air  may  be  extravasated  between  the  lobules  of 
the  lung,  causing  emphysema  at  the  root  of  the  lung,  which  extends  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck.  [I  cannot  remember  ever  seeing  this  accident.]  In  rupture  of 
the  lung  without  injury  to  the  parietal  pleura,  pneumothorax  will  occur,  but  no 
emphysema.     (N  61  a  ton,  Path.  Chir.,  vol.  iii,  p.  447.) 
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both  from  apiu&a,  ths  result  of  pressure  on  the  lung,  and  ayncopi 

by  loss  of  blood  and  shock.     The  eh ief  danger  in  wound  of  the  lung,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Lti  GrO0  Clark,  is  in  the  early  lossofldood;  "if  this  peril 
Burvivod  the  risk  of  fatal  inflammation  would  appear  to  be  lefts,  node 
favoring  conditions,  than  might  be  anticipated  ,7  (ojx  ctf.,  p.  217). 

All  penetrating  ineised  wounds  of  tin-  chest  not  involving  fractiir 
should  be  (dosed  at  once  after  the  removal  of  any  foreign  substance,  and 
it  is  a  good  practice  in  the  severer  eases,  and  those  in  which  the  lung  is 
believed  to  be  wounded,  to  strap  the  chest  and  apply  ice  externally*  The 
collapse  should  not  be  interfered  with  at  first,  unless  it  be  so  severe  thai 
it  threatens  to  prove  fatal.  The  patient  should  be  kept  perfectly  <jni<  t 
and  very  cool.  In  fact,  the  object  of  the  surgeon  should  be  to  | 
haemorrhage.  In  reaction  as  the  poise  rises  bleeding  may  be  indicated, 
and  afterwards,  when  Inflammation  threatens  or  has  commenced,  the 
treatment  already  described  must  be  pursued  (p.  88 

\\  Hinds  of  the  lung,  under  favorable  circumstances  and   in   hi 
persons,  unite  rapidly,  and  the  prognosis   is  by  DO  means  desperate,     It 
need   hardly  be  said  that,  if  dyspmea  seems  to  be  excited  or  kept  Dp  bj 
the  collection  of  air  or  blond  in  the  pleura,  the  surge* m  may  find  it  neces- 
sary to  reopen  the  wound  in  order  to  give  it  exit 

Pneumocele^  Of  the  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  lung  through  the 
wound,  takes  place  either  immediately  on  the  accident  (primary),  or  after 
an  interval  (consecutive). 

Primary  hernia  of  the  lung,  when  the  protruding  lung  h  exposed  bj  a 
wound,  forms  a  globular  mass,  varying  in  size  from  a  marble  to  I  <  ri 
ball,  the  dark  color,  shining  surface,  and  crepitating  feel  of  which  vtifli- 
ciently  indicate  its  nature,     if  recent,  and  if  it  can  be  reduced  without 
violence,  this  should   be  done,  the  tissues  of  the  wound  which  constrk 
the  neck  of  the  protrusion  being,  if  necessary,  divided,  in  order  to  allow 
of  the  easy  return  of  the  lung  into  the  thoracic  cavity,  when  the  wound 
is  to  be  united,      lint  il  some  lime  have  elapsed,  and  the  lung  be  alt* 
in  structure,  no  attempt  at  reduction  should  be  made,  nor  is  any  other 
mechanical  interference  permissible— the  herniated  lung  must  be  allowed 
to  slough  ott".     Some  surgeons  think  it  better  to  tie  a  ligature  round  the 
herniated  portion,  which  may  afterwards  be  removed  if  it  be  thought  ad- 
visable, when  the  protruded  part  has  contracted  adhesions  to  the  pari* 

Primary  hernia  of  the  lung  takes  place  also   beneath  the  skin   in 
of  extensive  fracture  of  the  parietcs  of  the  chest  accompanied  by  free 
laceration  of  the  soft  parts,     in  such  cases  it  is  useful  lo  repress  the 
protrusion  by  a  carefully  applied  pad. 

Conseontive  hernia  takes  place  after  the  wound  has  cicatrized,  so  that 
the  lung  is  covered  by  skin  or  cicatrix*  It  forms  a  globular,  elastic 
tumor,  which  falls  in    during  inspiration,1  disappears    in    holding  the 


1  Sen  a  chm>  very  clearly  and  succinctly  described  in   Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xx, 
by  Mr.  Fordo. 

1  This  is  the  usual  account  in  the  present  day  of  the  changes  in  volume  in  herni- 
ated lung  during  the  movements  of  respiration.     See  Nelaton.  Path    I 
p.  4<38;  Poland,  Svst.  of  Surg.,  2d  sd.,  vol.  SI,  p.  683.     But  Mr.  Le  Grofl  I  in 
cit.,  p.  206),  in  relating  a  &SM  of  primary  hernia  of  the  lung  with   fracture  of  the 
ribs,  distinctly  observed  that  "at  each  Inspiration  a  largo  tumor,  uf  the  Bise  el  th 
doubled  flat,  presented  itself  below  the  clavicle  ;  and  tbfi  disappeared  at  eacli 
lion,  leaving  a  deep  depression."     Nelaton  gives  it  mechanical  explai&atioi 
falling  in  ox  the  herniated  lung  during  inspiration*  which  does  not  appeal 
quite  char.     Ho  says:  '*  During  the  dilatation  of  lbs  chest  the  portion  of  ii 
ated  outside  ia  not  able  to  participate  in  the  distension  of  the  viscu*  contained  in  th 
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breath,  and  swells  in  expiration,  and  particularly  in  coughing.  On  ma- 
nipulation it  crepitates,  and  auscultation  detects  a  harsh-toned  vesicular 
murmur. 

Nothing  can  be  done  beyond  protecting  it,  if  it  seems  necessary,  from 
any  accidental  injury  by  adjusting  a  concave  shield  over  it.  This  will 
also  obviate  any  chance  of  the  increase  of  the  protrusion. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Thorax. — Foreign  bodies  which  are  lodged  in  a 
wound  of  the  chest  must  be  extracted  at  once,  and  many  histories  testify 
to  the  possibility  of  recovery  even  after  complete  perforation  of  the  tho- 
rax by  a  very  voluminous  foreign  body,  as  in  the  celebrated  preparation 
in  the  College  of  Surgeons  Museum,  from  a  man  who  lived  ten  years 
after  having  a  gig-shaft  run  through  his  chest  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
And  life  is  not  incompatible  even  with  the  permanent  lodgment  of  a  for- 
eign body,  as  in  Velpeau's  case  of  a  man  who  lived  fifteen  years  with 
part  of  a  fencing-foil  in  his  chest,  which  had  entirely  traversed  the  thorax, 
the  point  being  implanted  in  the  spine,  the  broken  end  fixed  in  one  of  the 
ribs,  and  the  weapon  itself  buried  in  the  lung,  where  it  was  surrounded 
by  calcareous  deposit.1  But  such  exceptional  cases  as  this  do  not  invali- 
date the  general  rule  that  foreign  bodies  should  be  removed  at  once, 
whenever  it  can  be  done  without  too  great  risk.  Sometimes  the  foreign 
bod}-  (usually  a  bullet)  drops  into  the  pleura,  and  thus  may  entirely  es- 
cape detection,  though  in  some  such  cases  the  substance  has  been  found 
by  a  probe,  and  has  been  extracted  either  by  a  pair  of  forceps  or  by  di- 
rect incision.  If  the  foreign  body  be  left  in  the  pleura  it  will  probably 
produce  death  by  pleurisy  and  empyema,  though  it  is  certainly  not  im- 
possible that  it  might  become  encysted. 

Wounds  of  the  Mediastinum,  Pericardium,  and  Heart. — In  some  cases 
weapons  have  penetrated  the  mediastinum  without  wounding  any  im- 
portant parts,  and  in  still  rarer  cases  the  pericardium  has  been  wounded, 
and  yet  the  heart  has  escaped  injury  ;3  but  no  diagnosis  can,  I  think,  be 
made  between  the  latter  injury  and  that  in  which  the  heart  is  also  wounded. 

The  symptoms  of  wound  of  the  heart  are  chiefly  those  of  acute  internal 
haemorrhage,  which  usually  proves  rapidly  fatal.  There  is  a  peculiar 
tremor  about  the  heart,  with  intermittent  small  pulse ;  and  there  is  also 
a  peculiar  undulous  crepitation  and  bruit  accompanying  the  heart's  ac- 
tion, and  due  to  the  blood  effused  around  it  into  the  sac  of  the  peri- 
cardium. The  position  of  the  wound,  and  the  severe  symptoms  which 
accompany  it,  are  the  only  tests  of  the  reality  of  the  injury  to  the  heart 
itself. 

Death  is  the  ordinary  but  not,  as  it  seems,  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  wound  of  the  heart.  The  wound  usually  proves  fatal  by  haemorrhage 
into  the  pericardium,  the  blood  collecting  about  the  heart  and  impeding 
its  motion  ;  or  in  case  of  a  free  opening  into  one  of  the  cavities  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  heart  may  be  destroyed,  the  blood  passing  so  freely  out  of  the 


cavity  "  [but  query  why  ?]  "  and  as  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  vacuum  in  the  intratho- 
racic part  of  the  organ,  if  the  hernia  is  reducible  it  enters  the  chest ;  if  not  it  empties 
itself  completely.  These  results,"  he  adds,  *»  are  confirmed  by  accurate  observation, 
but  are  contrary  to  what  is  found  in  authors."  We  must  conclude  that  both  condi- 
tions are  found.  I  saw  a  case,  many  years  ago,  in  which,  if  I  can  trust  my  memory 
(for  I  cannot  now  find  the  notes),  the  movements  were  as  described  in  the  text. 

*  Syst.  of  8urg.f  vol.  ii,  p.  698. 

1  On  this  subject  consult  Fischer,  Ueber  die  Wunden  des  Herzens  und  des  Herz- 
beutels.     Langenbeck's  Archiv,  1868. 
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heart  that  its  pumping  action  is  suspended,1     A  wound  of  the  hear' 
also  prove  fatal  at  once  by  the  "shook  M  to  the  heart  or  sQbeeqne&tiy  by 
pericarditis,  or   from  some  of  the  many  complications  of  penetn 
wounds  of  the  thorax.     But  there  seetfi  do  question  that  hi   man  ami 
other  warm-blooded  animals  wounds  of  the  bear!  do  not  always  prove 
fatal.     Animals  have  been   dissected  in  whom   foreign  bodies  h 
found  which  had  been  lodged  for  years  in  the  substance  of  the  hear: 
others  bearing  the  plainest  marks  of  old  scars.     Nor  are  similar 
any  means  so  uncommon  as  is  sometimes  supposed  in  the  bum  an 
Fischer  has  recorded  453  eases  in  which  wound  of  the  heart  or  per 

dium  was  diagnosed,  and    out  of  these  12   recovered,  and  the  diagi. 
sria  tn  36  oases  verified  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  surgeon  by  post-mortem 
examination. 

In  a  case  the  preparation  of  which  is  in   the  Museum  of  St.  Gta 
Hospital  the  symptoms  were  at  the  time  ill-marked,  though  the  i 
perforated:  the  bayonet  having  passed  through  the  wall  of  the 

tricle  and  ope 1  its  cavity.     The  patient  was  a  young  man.  a  vohnc 

who  accidentally  fell   on   his  bayonet,      He   withdrew  ti  mi,  ran  a 

short  distance,  and  then  fainted.    When  seen  at  the  Nottingham  EL  OS  pita  I, 
an  hour  afterwards,  he  bore  traces  of  great  Loasof  blood    internalh  . 
this  seemed  chiefly  in  the  left  pleura,  from  which  a  pint  and  a  b 
was  drawn  off  next  day.     On  the  day  after  the  accident    pericardial  Mfl 
tiOS  w as  detect  ed.     I  i e  I  i  ved  fou  r  d  1 1 

"Treatment,'*  says  Mr.  Poland,  tk  will  he  mainly  directed 
and  arrest  internal  hiernoirhage,  by  absolute  repose,  local  and  general  em- 
I'loyment  of  Cold,  and   early    venesection   to   relieve  the   In:  1  he 

also  recommends  the  internal  use  of  belladonna  and  digitalis. 


Puroeenlests   Pericardii* — Paracentesis  of  the  pericardium   has 

Contemplated  in  wotindl  of  tttfl   beait  in  order  to  disembarrass  the  hear 
of  the  clfused   blood,  but  has  never  been   performed   for  that   cause.     It 
has,  however,  been   occasionally  resorted  to  when  effusion  into  the  | 
cardium,  the  moll  of  disease,  could  be  distinguished  to  such  an  extent 

as  seemed  likely  to  pm\e  lalaL     The  operation   IS  heel  perforin 
fourth  or  fifth  intercostal  space,  jusi.  lo  the  left  of  the  sternum,  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  paracentesis  of  the  pleura,1  or  the  parts  ina\   be 
sected  until  the  distended  pericardium  is  exposed.    In  a  i  nttv 

published.4  the  operation  is  thus  described  :  M  A  fold  of  skin  having  been 
raised  over  the  fifth  intercostal  apace,  en  incision  a  little  more  than  an 

inch  long  was  made  parallel  to  the  ribs,  in  the  centre  of  the  space,  com- 

mencing  about  two-fifths  of  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  sternum.   The  Is 

of  muscle  were  tin  mi  care  fully  divided,  and  an  elastic  dilatation 
which  resisted  a  little   under   pressure,  while  the    impulse  of  the  aj" 

the  heart  could  be  indistinctly  perceived.     A  puncture  having  been  n 
in  this,  the  point  of  a  small   trocar  was  Introduced,  and  about  I 
fluid  were  removed,  with  immediate  rclief.,, 


: 


1  Mr.  Le  Gro*  Gl&rfc  describes  and  figures  a  most  Interesting  ch««  of  lm  I  let*  wound 
of  the  beart|lo  whirh  the  men  rarvfvea  fourteen  <Jny»,  though  there  wash  Li 
Iscer ution  mi  irnii   in  Length  in  the  right  ventricle  n&  Dt,  and  the  tricuspid 

vslvo  whs  Ulio  lecsiufced  (op.  oil.,  p.  25U). 

*  Med.  Times  and  ties.,  1863,  vol.  ii,  p.  487*     St.  George's  Hospital  Museum, set. 
vb  No  224. 

*  On  perseentfiifa  of  the  pericardium  see  AUbutt,  in  Lancet,  June  12,  1869. 

*  Lund.  Med.  Record,  May  B,  1876,  p.  275. 
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Wounds  of  the  Internal  Mammary  and  Intercostal  Vessels. — Many  great 
vessels  may  be  wounded  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  but  the  only  cases 
which  need  engage  our  attention,  since  they  arc  the  only  ones  susceptible 
of  definite  diagnosis  and  treatment,  are  the  wounds  of  the  internal  mam- 
mary and  of  the  intercostal  arteries,  and  these  are  very  rare,  at  any  rate 
as  substantive  injuries.  It  is  possible  that  an  intercostal  artery  may  be 
occasionally  injured  in  fracture  of  the  ribs,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  this 
has  been  proved  by  dissection.  The  internal  mammary  artery  may  be 
wounded  in  any  of  the  first  three  spaces  by  a  stab-wound  on  either  side 
of  the  sternum  without  any  division  of  the  costal  cartilages.  Below  the 
fourth  costal  cartilage  it  is  said  that  it  can  only  be  divided  by  section  of 
the  cartilage,  and  in  more  than  half  the  cases  that  have  been  noted  the 
costal  cartilage  has  also  been  cut.1  An  artery  laid  open  through  a  wound 
of  so  dense  a  structure  as  the  costal  cartilage  can  hardly  be  brought  into 
view.  When  the  artery  is  wounded  in  any  of  the  upper  three  intercostal 
spaces  it  may,  according  to  M.  Tourdes,  be  tied  by  direct  incision. 

The  intercostal  artery  may  be  wounded  in  paracentesis  or  in  a  punc- 
tured wound  or  gunshot  injury,  and  it  may  be  perfectly  impossible  to 
secure  it,  from  its  remote  position  as  well  as  the  retraction  of  its  divided 
ends. 

•It  is  not  eas}'  in  either  case  to  distinguish  the  source  of  the  bleeding, 
though  there  would  be  less  hesitation  in  the  case  of  the  internal  mammary 
artery  than  in  that  of  the  intercostal.  The  symptoms  of  bleeding  from 
the  latter  differ  but  little  from  those  of  haemorrhage  from  a  wound  of  a 
vessel  in  the  lung,  for  in  accidental  injuries  at  least  the  lung  is  also  in  all 
probability  wounded.  The  main  diagnostic  sign  is  the  effect  of  pressure 
with  the  finger  introduced  into  the  wound,  which  may  be  enlarged  for  the 
purpose.  It  has  also  been  proposed  to  introduce  a  strip  of  card  or  a  thin 
spatula  into  the  wound,  and  judge  of  the  source  of  the  haemorrhage  by 
seeing  on  which  side  of  the  card  the  blood  runs  down.  If  the  card  is  in- 
troduced into  the  pleura  beneath  the  intercostal  artery  it  is  clear  that  if 
that  artery  be  the  source  of  the  bleeding  the  blood  will  run  along  the 
outside  of  the  card,  and  if  the  bleeding  be  from  the  lung,  along  its  inside. 

The  treatment  of  wounds  of  either  of  these  vessels  has  generally  been 
unsatisfactory.  There  are,  indeed,  some  cases  in  which  the  surgeon  can 
tie  the  wounded  artery,  but  they  are  exceptional.  In  other  cases  it  may 
be  possible  to  keep  up  pressure  by  the  fingers  of  a  relay  of  skilled  assist- 
ants long  enough  to  avert  death  by  haemorrhage ;  or  possibly  the  plan  of 
uncipressiou  recommended  by  Signor  Vanzetti  might  find  its  use  here 
(see  page  125);  or  an  oval  sponge  on  a  ligature  might  be  introduced  into 
the  wound  so  shaped  that  wheu  it  swells  up  it  will  not  come  out  of  the 
opening  when  the  ligature  is  drawn  outwards,  but  will  make  pressure 
outwards  on  the  bleeding  vessel.  Many  good  surgeons,  however  (as 
Larrey,2  in  the  case  of  the  internal  mammary,  and  Assalini  in  that  of  an 
intercostal  artery),  think  that  the  patient  has  on  the  whole  a  better 
chance  of  recovery  if  the  wound  is  simply  closed,  and  coagulation  is 


1  See  Tourdes,  Annates  d'Hygiene  Publique,  vol.  xlii,  p.  105,  where  summary  notes 
are  given  of  eleven  cases;  in  live  of  which,  however,  the  diagnosis  was  not  verified 
by  post-mortem  examination.  This  author  insists  strongly  on  the  necessity  of  liga- 
ture of  this  vessel  when  wounded,  but  1  am  not  aware  that  the  operation  has  ever 
really  been  practiced. 

1  Larrey  speaks  thus  :  *'  It  is  much  better  to  leave  hemorrhage  from  the  intercos- 
tal or  internal  mammary  artery  to  nature.  The  wound  being  closed,  the  blood  ac- 
cumulates in  the  thorax,  and  the  lung,  no  longer  compressed  by  the  air,  dilates  again 
and  fills  up  the  cavity. "— Clin.  Chir.,  vol.  ii,  p.  181. 
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tru*J  i  repress  the  heemorrhage,  paracentesis  being  performed  if 

the  blood  accumulates  in  the  pleura1  to  such  an  extent  a*  to  threaten  life. 

Ruphn  i  withotU  Wound  or  Fracture* — The  heart  is  some- 

times rppt  tired  even  in  cases  where  there  is  no  direct  injury  to  the  el 
Thus,  in  the  case  nf  a  mason's  boy  who  fell  from  the  roof  of  St.  G 
Hospital  and  was  killed  on  the  spot,  among  other  fatal  tesfoDfl  tbti 
turn  venlrieulorurn  of  the  heart  WAS  found  ruptured  without  any  Other  in- 
jury of  the  chest.     Hut  such   lesions  hardly  come   within   the  range  of 
practical  surgery. 

In  severe  contusions  of  the  chest  (and  usually  from  the  passage  of  a 
carriage- wheel  oyer  it)  the  lung  is  sometimes  lacerated  without  the  | 
walla  sustaining  any  visible  injury.  Doubtless  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent the  glottis  is  spasmodically  closed,  and  then  the  lung  is  torn  be- 
tween the  force  Impressed  on  it  through  the  chest-walls  and  the  resistance 
of  the  air  confined  in  the  bronchi.  The  injury  may  be  diagnosed  when 
the  visceral  pleura  is  also  ruptured;   but,  I  should  think,  not  others 

The  symptoms  in  that  osse  will  be  bydropusumoibormx  (dulness  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  clicsi,  sonorous  resonance  at  the  upper,  and  metallic 
tinklmj,  possibly  with  splashing  on  succusaioii),  and  at  the  SEAS  time 
dyspmen,  Icenoptysis,  and  sometimes  subcutaneous  emphysema,  without 
any  fracture  of  the  ribs.  The  accident  is  much  more  likely  to  occur  in 
childhood,  boa  the  elasticity  of  the  chest-walls.  The  treatment  is 
directed  to  avoid  and  combat  the  resulting  inflammation,  as  in  any  other 
severe  injury  of  the  chest,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  cases  end 
in  recovery.5 

paracentesis  TkoraciB* — The  present  seems  the  best  place  to  intr 
a  description  of  the  operation  of  paracentesis  thoracis,  or  thoracentesis. 

Tapping  the  chest  is  a  very  simple  operation,  and  one  which  has  now 
become  so  familiar  that  it  is  often  performed  by  students  or  junior  pi 
titioners.  In  fact,  with  some  simple  precautions,  it  involves  little  risk  of 
its  own.  At  the  same  time,  when  performed  on  account  of  disease,  or 
when  the  contents  of  the  chest  are,  from  previous  disease,  in  unnatural 
relations  to  each  other,  it  is  not  either  so  simple  or  so  harmless.  The 
objects  of  the  operation  are  to  evacuate  fluid  from  the  pleural  cavity 
without  injuring  the  Intercostal  vessels,  the  lung,  or  the  diaphrajin 
avoid  the  entrance  of  air  in  place  of  the  fluid  removed  ;  and  to  do  this 
without  any  lesion  of  the  lung  due  to  the  change  in  the  conditions  of 
atmospheric  pressure  which  may  be  caused  by  emptying  the  fluid  out  of 
the  pleura. 

In  order  to  fulfil  these  several  indications  the  first  thing  is  to  make  sure 
that  there  is  really  fluid  in  the  pleura  at  the  point  selected  for  tapping; 
by  percussion,  giving  dulness  j  by  auscultation,  showing  the  absence  of 
respiratory  murmur;  and  by  the  change  in  the  shape  of  the  intercostal 
spaces,  bulging  outwards  from  the  pressure  of  the  contained  fluid,  instead 
of  being  concave,  as  in  the  natural  condition;  by  the  increased  measure- 
ment of  the  affected  side  of  the  thorax,  together  with  the  displacement 


1  In  wounds  of  the  internal  mammary,  low  down,  oven  the  pericardium  rnny  be 
opened  ii nd  may  be  filled  with  blood. 

■  Bss,  however,  above  fp   22$,  footnote),  Rolaton'i  observation*  on  the  oecun 
of  ompsytem*  at  the  rooL  of  the  neck  In  ea^  ition  of  the  tissue  of  the  lung 

without  rupture  of  the  visceral  pleura. 

*  The  chief  authority  on  this  Bttbjeol  tl  M.  QoMlltt*!  elaborate  article  in  the  first 
volume  of  thi*  ftlfim.  do  la  Soe.  do  Ohtr.  de  l'uris. 
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of  viscera.  The  next  thing  is  to  make  the  opening  near  the  upper  border 
of  the  lower  rib,  since  the  main  intercostal  vessels  run  near  the  lower 
border  of  the  upper  rib.  The  best  plan,  I  think  (unless  the  parietes  of  the 
chest  are  unusually  thin),  is  to  make  a  lancet  puncture  on  the  lower  rib, 
pat  a  finger  nail  into  the  puncture,  and  enter  the  trocar  above  the  finger- 
nail.    The  shape  of  the  trocar  seems  of  little  moment.    The  lung  can 

Fig.  68. 


The  aspirator,  a.  The  perforated  needle  or  sharp-pointed  can u la,  which  is  introduced  into  the  col- 
lection of  fluid.  It  communicates  with  the  bottle,  d,  by  means  of  an  india-rubber  tube,  which  is  inter- 
rupted at  b  by  a  portion  of  glass  tubing,  so  that  the  nature  of  the  fluid  evacuated  can  be  judged  of  at 
once,  and  the  canula  either  plunged  deeper  or  withdrawn.  When  the  handle,  c,  is  in  the  position 
shown  the  communication  between  the  canula  and  the  bottle  is  closed.  The  bottle  is  then  exhausted 
of  air  by  means  of  the  pump,/.  When  c  is  moved  to  c',  the  canula-tuhe  is  opened,  e  is  the  waste-tube 
of  the  bottle,  and  is  closed  by  a  button  at  a.  In  using  this  aspirator  the  vacuum  is  formed,  and  the 
handle,  c,  is  kept  in  the  position  shown  till  the  canula  has  been  introduced  into  the  fluid,  then  it  is 
turned  to  cf,  and  the  fluid  fills  the  bottle.  If  there  is  still  more  fluid,  the  handle  is  turned  back  to  c, 
the  waste-pipe  opened,  and  the  fluid  emptied  out  of  the  bottle,  which  is  then  again  exhausted,  and  the 
handle  turned  back  to  d.    This  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  the  many  forms  of  the  aspirator. 

hardly  be  injured  if  there  is  plenty  of  fluid  below  the  trocar.  The  dia- 
phragm is  avoided  by  not  going  too  low.  A  favorite  seat  for  paracente- 
sis is  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  intercostal  space,  and  just  in  front  of  the  angle 
of  the  scapula,  where  the  intercostal  spaces  are  at  their  broadest.  The 
entrance  of  air  may  be  best  prevented  by  using  an  exhausting  syringe. 
One  fashioned  like  a  stomach-pump  was  in  use  many  years  ago,  and 
acted  very  well.  At  present  Dieulafoy's  aspirator  is  more  commonly 
employed,  and  certainly  answers  its  purpose  admirably.  But  in  tapping 
the  chest  it  must  be  recollected  that  if  fluid  is  to  be  removed  and  no  air 
is  to  replace  it,  this  is  only  mechanically  possible  on  the  condition  that 
the  lung  shall  rise  up  to  take  the  place  of  the  fluid ;  for  the  only  other 
way  in  which  the  vacuum  could  be  filled  would  be  by  the  bulging  in- 
wards of  the  chest-walls.  But  in  ordinary  circumstances  the  parietes 
cannot  yield  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Now,  if  the  lungs  are  bound 
down  by  adhesion,  and  attempts  to  exhaust  the  fluid  are  made  with  con- 
siderable force,  the  atmospheric  pressure,  acting  through  the  air-passages 
on  the  tissue  of  the  lungs,  is  no  longer  balanced  by  the  pressure  of  the 
parietes,  and  the  tissue  of  the  lungs  is  forcibly  thrust  towards  the  pleura 
by  the  air  inside  them,  to  their  great  detriment.  Instances  are  not  want- 
ing in  which  the  lungs  have  thus  been  torn.  Therefore  the  attempt  to 
withdraw  the  fluid  without  the  admission  of  air  should  not  be  persevered 
in  if  there  is  much  resistance.    And  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  myself  con- 
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vinced  of  the  great  danger  of  the  admission  of  air  in  thoracentesis.  Much 
difference  of  opinion  exists  on  the  subject.1 

The  patient  should  sit  across  the  bed,  supported  by  an  assistant,  and 
as  the  fluid  escapes  he  should  be  lowered  nearer  the  horizontal  position, 
the  assistant  keeping  his  hands  on  the  two  sides  of  the  chest.  As  soon 
as  the  fluid  begins  to  stop  it  is  better  to  withdraw  the  trocar,  closing  the 
opening  at  once  with  the  finger,  and  then  with  strapping,  and  restoring 
the  patient  to  the  horizontal  position. 

When  the  fluid  is  purulent,  especially  if  thixed  with  flakes  of  solid  sub- 
stance, it  seems  better  to  make  a  small  incision  along  the  upper  border 
of  the  rib.  This  is  conveniently  done  by  puncturing  the  pleura  with  a 
grooved  needle,  along  the  groove  of  which,  when  the  pus  has  been  found, 
a  small  knife  can  be  passed. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

Bloivs  on  the  abdomen  are  always  to  be  regarded  with  some  apprehen- 
sion. They  often  produce  a  good  deal  of  immediate  shock,  even  when  no 
permanent  ill  effects  follow.  That  a  severe  blow  on  the  epigastrium  may 
destroy  life  by  mere  shock,  without  any  visible  lesion,  is  an  old  doctrine 
which  cannot  be  said  to  be  exploded,  although  Mr.  Pollock  has  shown 
that  much  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests  is  highly  unsatisfactorj'.*  If 
the  fact  is  true  its  explanation  is  probably  to  be  sought  for  in  some  direct 
effect  on  the  great  sympathetic  system  around  the  semilunar  ganglia, 
analogous  to  " concussion"  of  the  other  great  nervous  centres.  But  the 
event  is  unquestionably  a  very  rare  one,  and  its  treatment  would  resolve 
itself  into  that  of  collapse  (see  p.  129).  The  more  formidable  immediate 
dangers  in  contusions  of  the  abdomen  are  rupture  of  one  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  or  laceration  of  the  peritoneum,  followed  by  acute  peritonitis,  or 
by  chronic  peritonitis,  or  suppuration  in  or  beneath  the  abdominal  walls.1 
Cases  where  there  is  no  symptom  of  visceral  lesion,  but  where  the  blow 
has  been  severe,  and  the  pain  is  great  or  extravasation  extensive,  should 
be  watched  with  much  care.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  inactive  for 
several  days  by  doses  of  opium  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  pain,  warm 
fomentations  sprinkled  with  laudanum  or  turpentine  should  be  applied 

1  See  a  controversy  in  the  Brit.  Med.  Journal  (1871,  vol.  i)  between  Dr.  Fuller, 
Dr.  Playfair,  Dr.  Douglas  Powell,  and  others,  as  to  the  possibility  of  preventing  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  pleura  in  paracentesis,  and  as  to  the  importance  of  doing  so, 
if  possible. 

2  See  Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  ii,  p.  620.  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark,  whilst  admitting  the  pos- 
sibility of  fatal  shock  without  visible  lesion,  says  that  he  has  never  met  with  such  a 
case.     (Op.  cit.,  p.  267.) 

*  In  some  cases  of  severe  contusion  of  the  abdomen  the  muscles  may  be  more  or 
less  lacerated.    It  is  the  rectus  which  is  usually  the  seat  of  this  injury. 
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over  the  belly,  or  leeches  to  the  painful  part ;  and  all  distension  of  the 
intestines  should  be  sedulously  avoided,  the  patient  being  kept  on  meagre 
diet,  given  in  very  small  quantity,  at  short  intervals.  If  peritonitis  comes 
on  it  must  be  treated  according  to  the  general  symptoms  and  the  patient's 
state  of  health.  In  all  cases  opium  is  to  be  given  by  the  mouth,  or 
morphia  injected  subcutaneously ;  in  cases  of  sthenic  inflammation  I 
entertain  no  doubt  of  the  good  effects  of  mercury ;  and  in  such  cases  free 
bloodletting  is  very  advantageous — twenty  or  thirty  leeches  to  the  abdo- 
men, repeated  if  necessary — or  even  venesection.  In  cases  of  low  diffuse 
suppuration  (whether  internal  or  external  to  the  peritoneal  cavity),  with 
quick  weak  pulse,  vomiting,  tympanitis,  and  dry  tongue,  stimulants  even 
in  large  quantity  may  be  required.  Suppuration  near  the  seat  of  injury' 
should  be  carefully  watched  for,  and  an  early  and  free  exit  given  to  the 
matter. 

Rupture  of  the  Stomach. — The  stomach  is  very  seldom  ruptured  with- 
out direct  wound,  and  when  this  does  take  place  the  collapse  is  sudden 
and  complete,  and  death  occurs  in  a  few  hours.  In  a  well-marked  case 
published  by  the  late  Mr.  Moore,1  one  of  the  main  symptoms  was  the 
excruciating  pain  which  was  caused  by  the  administration  of  small  quan- 
tities of  brandy.  There  will  probably  be  urgent  thirst,  but  there  will  be 
no  vomiting,  unless  the  rupture  be  very  small  or  incomplete.  No  accu- 
rate diagnosis  is  possible,  and  no  treatment  can  be  of  any  avail.  Mr.  Pol- 
lock conjectures  that  in  some  cases  of  small  laceration,  occurring  possi- 
bly between  the  attachments  of  the  layers  of  omentum,  the  patient  may 
temporarily  recover,  with  a  gastric  fistula,  and  quotes  a  case  which  may 
be  so  interpreted. 

The  diaphragm  may  also  be  ruptured  b}r  a  severe  contusion.  The  only 
known  consequence  is  a  phrenic  hernia.  The  subject  is  discussed  in  the 
chapter  on  Hernia. 

Rupture  of  the  Bowel. — Rupture  of  some  part  of  the  intestine  is  a  tol- 
erably frequent  and  a  very  fatal  injury.  It  occurs  in  any  part  of  the 
bowel,  "  from  the  commencement  of  the  duodenum  to  the  termination  of 
the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  "  (Pollock).  The  laceration  varies  in 
extent,  being  sometimes  little  more  than  a  pinhole,  at  others  involving 
the  whole  or  almost  the  whole  circumference  of  the  bowel. 

The  injury  is  caused  by  severe  contusion,  such  as  the  kick  of  a  horse 
or  the  passage  of  a  wheel  over  the  abdomen  when  the  intestine  is  full ; 
for  there  is  no  evidence  as  far  as  I  know,  that  the  intestine  can  be  rup- 
tured when  collapsed ;  and  this  is  a  very  important  distinction  between 
rupture  from  contusion  and  perforation  by  direct  wound.  Many  instances 
of  sword  and  bullet  wounds  of  the  intestines  have  been  recorded  in  which 
recovery  has  ensued,  though  the  occurrence  of  fwcal  fistula  has  proved 
the  reality  of  the  lesion  of  the  bowel.2  And  such  cases  are  easily  intel- 
ligible if  we  suppose  that  the  bowel  was  empty  at  the  time  of  the  wound, 
so  that  no  faecal  fluid  or  gas  escaped  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  perforation.     For  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel  pro- 

1  See  Syst.  of  Surg,  vol.  ii,  p.  641,  2d  ed. 

1  Amongst  many  other  equally  convincing  cases  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  one 
illustrated  by  a  very  striking  photograph  in  the  Circular  No.  6  of  the  American  Sur- 
geon-General, Nov.  1,  1865,  p.  26.  In  this  case  the  ball  had  passed  clean  through 
the  abdomen  and  emerged  near  the  spine.  There  bad  been  faecal  discbarge  from  both 
wounds,  and  a  mass  of  sphacelated  omentum  was  discharged  from  one  of  them.  Still 
the  patient  recovered,  and  was  in  perfect  health  at  the  date  of  the  report. 
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limits  at  oiMv  through  the  lips  of  the  wound  in  the  muscular  ami  Ml 
coats,  and  assisted  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  film  98**0  effectually 

closes  the  aperture  thai  do  extravasation  takes  place  at  the  mom* 
the  wound  ;  nor  would  any  extravasation  occur  at  all,  if  renewed  di- 

i  could  be  prevented.     By  the  time  that  the  injured  bowel  becomes 
distended  with  fecea  its  wowaded  part  has  contracted  adhesions  to  the 
neighboring  coils  and  to  the  pimctes,  so  that  the  fiecesfind  their  way  out 
of  tin  external  wound, not  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.    This  protrusion  of 
the  mucous  coat  occurs  also  in   the  ease  of  internal  rupture.1     But  here, 
since  the  bowel  is  distended  when  ruptured,  and  as  there  is  no  other  exit 
tot  the  contents  except  through  the  wound,  there  must  occur  taatftttl 
ouslv  on  the  rupture  a  free  escape  of  fajcal  gas  at  any  rate,  and  in  all  [ 
ability  an  effusion   also  of  heeal  fluid  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  tli 
the  latter  may  sometimes  be  in  such  small  amount  as  not  to  be  disc 
aide  after  death.     Thus  the  germs  of  fatal  inflammation  are  in  all  proba- 
bility implanted  on  the  serous  membrane ;  and  there  is  not,  as  far  as  I 
discover,  any   perfectly   satisfactory   proof  that   complete   rupture 
through  all  the  coats  of  the  bowel  without  external  wound  has  ever  I 
followed  by  recovery.     At  the  same  time  there  have  unquestionably  beeu 
eases  in  which  the  symptoms  have  been   held  to  justify  the  diagnosis  of 
ruptured  bowel  which   have  ended  in  recovery  ;  and  the  theoretical  pos- 
sibility of  recovery ,  even  in  cases  of  complete  rupture,  has  not  been 
proved  ;  for  we  are  not  entitled  to  meet   that  the  ellusiou  of  fiecal 
must  inevitably  prove  fatal;  and  there  is  again  the   remote  possibility 
that  although  the  bowel  may  be  ruptured,  yet  the  rupture  may  not  impli- 
cate the  peritoneum.     Consequently  the  injury  must  be  treated  with  a 
view  to  recovery. 

Rupture  of  the  intestine  can  generally  be  cHagnottcL    After  a  > 
blow  on  the  abdomen  acute  pain  conns  on  shortly,  before  the  pain  of  the 
injury  has  subsided,  often  accompanied  with  much  collapse  (though  not 
always  so1),  with  argent  Vomiting,  intense  thirst,  great  tenderness  of  the 
abdomen,  involuntary  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  usually  rapid 
sinking,  with  coldness  of  the  surface,  lividity,  and  loss  of  puis* 
time  before  death.     As  the  Base  ^ocs  on  the  vomit,  which  at  first  con 
merely  of  food,  become*  bilious,  and  then  more  and  more  i 
contents  of  the  small   intestines;  but   I  have  never  seen  absolute    thecal 
vomiting.     Tympanitis  usually  succeeds,  probably  from  paralysis — the 
result  of  an  impression  on  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves.     The 
lapse  which  depends  on  genera)  shock  ma}*,  as  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark  pi 
out,  be  distinguished  from  that  caused  by  hemorrhage,  since  in  the  latter 
•    "the  patient  usually  refers  Ins  su tiering  to  some  isolated  spot,  where 
fulness  or  duiness  on  percussion,  or  both,  may  be  detected. n 

Treatment  must  of  course  he  directed  to  prevent  any  reopening  of  the 
laceration — i.  c.,  to  keep  the  lacerated  bowel  perfectly  quiet  until  union 
has  occurred  j  and  this  is  the  more  Important  when  we  recollect  that  e 
if  we  believe  all  complete  lacerations  o\  the  bowel  to  be  fatal,  yet  we  often 
see  the  distended  intestine  partially  lacerated  on  its  exi  urface  in 

cases  of  hernia  by  injudicious  violence,  and  that  if  the  same  thing  took 

1  See  a  case  by  Mr.  P^rtrid^e,  Path,  Trans  f  vol.  xii,  p.  I09t  whore  eeatb  occurred 
eight  days  after  laeerntion  of  almoet  the  whole  ei  run  m  fen-nee  of  the  -jejunum. 

mucous  membrane  had  ^o  completely  phi^i'd  tl pening  thai  there  wins  no  trace  of 

extravasation  of  the  eontruis  nl"  t li ■  -  buwel  into  the  peritoneal  euvity, 

D  Syst.  of  Surg  ,  1M  ed.r  vol,  II,  p.  548,0  striking  instance  of  the  complete  ab- 
sence of  collapse  an  hour  after  the  receipt  of  an  injury  in  which  the  bowel  was  rup- 
tured. 
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place  in  contusion  it  might  produce  symptoms  very  similar  to  those  above 
described.  Now,  such  an  incomplete  laceration  would  doubtless  heal 
under  favorable  circumstances,  if  the  part  is  kept  at  perfect  repose,  whilst 
distension  and  movement  might  easily  render  it  complete,  or  set  up  fatal 
inflammation. 

Absolute  rest  must  be  enforced — i.  <?.,  the  patient  must  be  not  only  con- 
fined to  bed,  but  prevented  from  making  the  slightest  movement  which 
can  disturb  the  abdomen ;  opium  must  be  administered  in  small  doses 
often  enough  to  relieve  the  pain,  if  possible,  and  to  keep  the  bowels 
quite  quiet,  while  any  renewed  distension  of  the  intestine  must  be  avoided 
by  a  rigid  abstinence  from  food.  Just  so  much  fluid  nutriment  must  be 
given  in  very  small  quantities  as  will  support  life,  and  thirst  must  be  alle- 
viated by  sucking  small  pieces  of  ice. 

If  the  patient  survives  for  some  days,  and  peritonitis  then  comes  on, 
it  must  be  treated  according  to  the  usual  indications. 

Rupture  of  the  liver  is  a  tolerably  common  injury,  and  one  which  is  not 
necessarily  fatal,  though  it  usually  is  so.1  Cases  have  occurred  in  which 
a  rupture  of  the  interior  of  the  liver  has  been  found,  the  peritoneal  coat 
being  untorn,  and  such  injuries  are  evidently  susceptible  of  repair,  if  they 
do  not  involve  too  large  vessels.  But  it  seems  certain  also  that  small 
lacerations  of  the  surface  of  the  liver  may  heal.  I  once  saw  a  case3  in 
which  all  the  symptoms  of  laceration  of  the  liver  were  certainly  present. 
The  man  recovered,  and,  about  a  year  afterwards,  died  from  another 
cause.  On  dissection  traces  of  some  injury  were  found  on  the  surface  of 
the  liver,  though  it  was  impossible  to  say  exactly  what  the  extent  of  the 
lesion  had  been.8 

Rupture  of  the  liver  is  also  sometimes  produced  by  fragments  of  the 
ribs  perforating  the  diaphragm.  Such  injuries  are  almost  of  necessity 
fatal.  Uncomplicated  rupture  of  the  liver  causes  death  primarily,  either 
by  haemorrhage  or  by  extravasation  of  bile  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and 
secondarily  by  peritonitis.  When,  therefore,  the  laceration  extends  into 
one  of  the  large  bile-ducts  or  the  gall-bladder4  the  injury  must  prove  fatal ; 
and  when  the  substance  of  the  organ  is  so  deeply  broken  up  that  several 
large  vessels  are  laid  open  the  bleeding  can  hardly  be  expected  to  stop. 
It  is  only  the  more  superficial  injuries  in  which  recovery  can  be  antici- 
pated. 

The  diagnosis  of  rupture  of  the  liver  must  commonly  be  only  conjec- 
tural, resting  on  the  nature  of  the  accident,  the  pain  over  the  region  of 
the  liver  (which  is  by  no  means  always  observed),  the  collapse,  the  symp- 
toms of  haemorrhage,  and  occasionally  the  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the 
peritoneum. 

The  treatment  must  be,  as  in  all  other  similar  injuries,  absolute  rest, 
small  and  repeated  doses  of  opium,  the  application  of  ice  to  the  part,  and 
possibly  the  administration  of  styptics. 

If  peritonitis  comes  on  afterwards  the  usual  treatment  must  be  adopted, 
though  antiphlogistic  measures  must  only  be  employed  with  the  greatest 
caution. 


1  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark  takes  a  still  more  favorable  view  of  these  injuries.  He  says : 
"If  the  first  effects  of  shock  and  haemorrhage  are  survived,  recovery  from  lesion  of 
the  liver  or  kidney  is  probably  not  infrequent."     (Op.  cit.,  p.  292.) 

f  Path.  Soc   Trans.,  vol.  xi,  p.  140. 

*  Mr.  Pollock  quotes  from  the  records  of  St.  George's  Hospital  a  still  more  conclu- 
sive case.  A  man  died  from  the  effects  of  fracture  of  the  spine  three  weeks  Hfter  the 
accident.  An  extensive  but  not  deep  laceration  of  the  liver  was  found,  which  had 
almost  entirely  healed.    Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  ii,  p.  648,  2d  ed. 

4  For  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  gall-bladder  see  Fergus,  Med.  Ghir.  Trai\a.,'vo\.  xxx\. 
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Rupture  of  &U  Spleen. — The  symptom  ptuie  of  the  spleen  are 

practically  indistinguishable  from  those  of  rupture  of  the  The 

situation  of  the  contusion,  if  known,  will  Justify  a  conjecture  that  it  ia 
the  spleen  rather  than  the  liver  which  is  ruptured,  but  no  exact  diaiji 
can  he  made.     The  treatment,  however,  being  Identical,  no  importance 
attaches  to  the  differential  diagnosis.    The  spleen  being  a  still  n 
mJar  organ  Mian  the  liver,  its  laceration  usually  produces  area  d 
acute  haemorrhage. 


Rupture  of  (he  kidney  is  more  common  than  that  of  either  the  liver  or 
spieeti|  and  it  is  a  far  Less  formidable  injury,  since  it  seldom  involves  the 

peritoneum.     In  fact,  it  seems  probable  thai  the  real  nature,  ofthi 
in  many  of  the  eases  classified  as  ^ruptures*  might  be  more 
described  as  ^bruise,*1  there  being  probably  no  visible  laceration,   T 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  extensive  lacerations  may  Ileal,  and  a  prepara- 
tion in  the  Museum  of  St.  Qeorge's  Hospital1  shows  a  rupture  who! 
divided   the  kidney  into  two  parts  and  obliterated  the   ureter,  hot  I  rum 
which  the  patient  entirely  recovered,  dying  a  year  afterwards  in  c< 
que  nee  of  granular  degeneration  of  the  other  uninjured  kidm 

The  symptoms  of  uncomplicated  rupture  of  the  kidney  are  merely  those 
of  a  bruise  on  the  hack,  with  lminorrhn^c  into  the  bladder,  occurring 
immediately  on  the  injury,      li  >ove  referred  to  this  hematuria 

was  vi'vy  transient,  lasting  only  S  single  day,  for  the  ureter  had  evidently 
been  obstructed  by  coagula,  and  thus  all  further  luemorrhage  was 
pressed.    This,  however,  involved  the  entire  loss  of  the  kidney  as  a 
secreting  organ.    Generally  the  bleeding  ceases  gradually,  and  tl 
is  probably  not  seriously  altered  in  structure,    In  some  cases,  if  the  ] 
atioo    bae   extended   through    the    capsule.  Mood    and    urinous   fluid 
infiltrated  around  the  kidney,  and   an   abscess  results  which  usually 
seats  in  ths  loins,  nnd  lo  which  an  early  opening  should  be  given.    Similar 
effects  arc  attributed  to  laceration  of  tlie  upper  part  of  the  ureter  or  of 
the   pelvis   of  the    kidney.'      Many   such  cases    have   been    brought   to  a 
favorable  issue.     When  rupture  of  the  kidney  is  complicated  with  lacer- 
ation  of  the  peritoneum  in  front  of  it,  the  blood  and  urinous  fluid  will 
pass  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  the  case  will  probably  pi  idly 

fatal  Such  injuries  are  Indistinguishable  from  laceration  of  the  liver 
and  spleen,  with  which  they  arc  frequently  combined. 

lb  nth  in  uncomplicated  rupture  of  the  kidney  is  caused  either  primarily 
by  hieiuon 'liage  or  secondarily  by  abscess,  and  this  abscess  may  either 
present  behind  in  the  loin,  when  speedy  exit  is  to  be  given  to  the  matter, 
or  may  make  Its  way  in  front,  and  cause  peritonitis  even  in  cases  where 
the  peritoneum  itself  is  quite  uninjured.1  The  treatment  must  therefore 
be  directed  at  Dial  lo  the  suppression  of  hemorrhage  by  complete  rest, 
opium,  leeches  to  the  loins,  and  perhaps  styptics  |  acetate  of  lead  gr 
every  three  hours,  or  gallic  acid   in  lb  gr.  doc  two  hours),  the 

bowels  being  kept  freely  opes.  If  blood  collects  iii  the  bladder  the 
urine  must  be  drawn  off,  and  the  clots  washed  away  by  a  stream  of  water 
injected  through  a  double-eyed  catheter. 

On  the  first  indication  of  abscess  an  exploratory  puncture  must  be 

1  Sep.  xi,  No.  4.    The  case  U  reported  in  Path   Trans  ,  vol.  xi.  p.  1 10. 

*  See  Stanley,  M**d  Cliir.  Trnn».t  vol,  xxvii,  for  two  rases,  one  of  which  proved 
fatal      The  pehdt  of  th«  kidney  wa*  found  ruptured. 

'  Sec  Pollock,  op.  cU..  ft.  r>Vi.      Muv  nol  tlii*  be  the  ex  pin  nation  of  n  ease  reported 
by  Mr.  Le  <Jro*  (lurk  (LeetUttll  on  ihe  Prlllctplei  of  Surgical  Diagnosis,  p 
which  rupture  of  the  bladder  was  suspected  ? 
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made,  and  the  abscess  either  opened  by  the  knife  or  evacuated  with  the 
aspirator. 

Wounds  of  the  abdomen  are  divided  into  (I)  superficial  wounds — those 
which  implicate  the  parietes  only ;  and  (2)  penetrating — those  in  which 
the  peritoneal  cavity  is  opened.  Penetrating  wounds  may  be  (a)  simple, 
t.  *.,  there  may  be  no  indication  of  any  injury  to  the  viscera,  or  (b)  the 
viscera  may  be  wounded  but  not  protruding,  or  (e)  the  viscera  may  pro- 
trude, but  uninjured,  or  (d)  the  protruding  viscera  may  also  be  wounded. 

1.  Superficial  wounds  are  to  be  treated  on  the  same  principles  as 
wounds  in  any  other  part  of  the  body,  but  with  this  caution  :  that  as  the 
subperitoneal  space  may  ver}*  probably  be  laid  open,  in  which  haemor- 
rhage may  go  on  to  any  extent,  or  in  whicli  suppuration  may  extend, 
producing  irritation  and  inflammation  on  either  or  both  sides  of  the 
peritoneum,1  the  surgeon  should  always  be  ready  to  enlarge  the  wound, 
with  the  view  of  securing  any  vessel  which  may  bleed  deeply,  or  giving 
exit  to  inflammatory  products.  Sir  B.  Brodie's  case  of  ligature  of  the 
external  iliac  artery*  is  a  well-known  example  of  the  beneficial  effects  of 
laying  open  a  non-penetrating  wound  of  the  abdomen  when  suppuration 
is  going  on  in  the  subperitoneal  tissue. 

Foreign  Bodies  lodged  in  Wounds. — In  all  cases  of  wound  of  the  abdom- 
inal parietes  the  surgeon  must  also  be  most  actively  on  the  watch  for  the 
possibility  of  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies.  Many  histories  testify  to  the 
enormous  size  of  foreign  bodies  which  maybe  buried  in  the  abdomen  and 
may  entirely  escape  observation  for  the  time,  though  afterwards  they 
must  produce  most  serious  mischief.  It  is  quite  true  that  exploration 
without  urgent  motive  is  a  proof  of  very  bad  judgment,  but  when  there 
is  any  reason  to  suspect  the  lodgment  of  a  foreign  body  it  should  be  very 
gently  yet  thoroughly  carried  out,  and  the  foreign  substance  at  once  re- 
moved. 

When  any  foreign  body  present  has  been  removed  and  all  bleeding 
vessels  care  full}-  secured,  the  wound  is  to  be  sewn  up,  and  the  patient 
kept  in  such  a  position  as  will  keep  the  walls  of  the  belly  relaxed.  Even 
if  the  wound  is  somewhat  lacerated,  it  seems  better  to  bring  its  edges 
into  apposition.  In  cases  of  extreme  laceration  the  surgeon  must  use  his 
own  judgment,  inclining  towards  such  an  amount  at  any  rate  of  apposi- 
tion as  will  secure  the  patient  against  the  protrusion  of  the  intestines 
through  the  wound.  Ventral  hernia  is  a  common  consequence  of  abdom- 
inal wounds,  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  chapter  on  Hernia. 

2.  (a)  Penetrating  wounds,  in  which  there  is  no  indication  of  injury  to 
the  viscera,  or  in  which  the  viscera,  being  exposed,  are  known  to  be 
uninjured,  are  to  be  treated  in  the  manner  so  familiar  to  surgeons  in 
operations  for  hernia  and  ovariotomy,  i.e.,  they  should  he  brought  to- 
gether deeply  enough  to  insure  the  union  of  the  wounded  surfaces  of  the 
peritoneum,  and  the  patient  should,  if  it  seems  necessary,  be  kept  mode- 
rately under  the  influence  of  opium.  Whether  the  sutures  are  passed 
actually  through  the  peritoneal  edges  or  not  seems  of  little  importance, 
provided  they  are  placed  so  close  to  the  peritoneum  as  to  keep  the 
wounded  portions  of  the  peritoneum  in  contact,  but  it  appears  to  me 
safer  to  take  up  the  peritoneum  as  well  as  the  abdominal  wall  in  the 

1  1  cannot  say  that  I  recognize  the  distinction  which  some  authors  endeavor  to  draw 
between  diffuse  peritonitis  and  diffuse  subperitoneal  inflammation.  As  far  as  I  have 
seen  they  produce  the  same  symptoms  ana  often  coexist. 

*  See  Pollock,  op.  cit.,  p.  667. 
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suture.  The  suture  will  really,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  be  outside 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  being  burled  in  effused  lymph,  while,  if  the  stitches 
are  passed  outside  the  peritoneum,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the 
peritoneum  should  not  be  in  contact,  a  ready  way  is  left  open  for  the  per* 
oolattofl  of  inflammatory  material  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum. 
With  reference  to  the  administration  of  opium,  it  is  well,  I  think,  to  be 
governed  more  by  symptoms  than  by  routine.  I  would  refer  the  reader 
on  this  head  to  remarks,  in  the  chapter  on  Hernia,  on  the  management 
of  cases  after  operatb  in. 

(7/)  Wounds  of  Fmwh  which  do  nM  protrude. — Wounds  in  which  the 
viscera  are  wounded  but  do  not  protrude,  are  anion  erst  the  most  serious 
injuries  met.  with  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  smaller  the  (round 
greater  may  be  th<  ill ni: i  i\  Grtmshot  iroanda  are  spoken  of  in  another 
chapter;  the  injuries  commonly  met  with  in  civil  practice  are  eftbei 
Stabs  or  Incised  wounds,  hi  these  the  surgeon  can  often  onh 
the  visceral  injury  from  the  pain  and  collapse  which  are  present,  at  other 
times  the  escape  of  the  contents,  urine,  feces,  bile,  or  gas  through  the 
wound  affords  a  certain  proof  of  the  nature  of  the  lesion.  Unfortu- 
nately nothing  can  be  done.  It  would  be  useless  to  cut  down  on  the 
grounded  visooe  with  the  hope  of  preventing  the  escape  of  secretion 
the  peritoneum,  for  if  the  peritoneum  has  been  opened  this  effusion  has 
already  taken  place.  An  enterprising  surgeon  might  think  it  worth  white 
to  lay  the  peritoneal  cavity  freely  open,  stitch  up  the  wounded  viscus, 
and  wash  the  membrane  out  with  an  antiseptic  lotion,  afterwards  nutting 
the  wound;  and  1  should  myself  regard  the  operation  as  fully  justifiable, 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  tried.  In  all  other  respects  the 
injury  must  be  treated  like  any  other  grave  wound  of  the  abdomen. 

(r)    Wounds  with  Profm  Uninjured  Viscera. — When  any  of  the 

abdominal  viscera  protrude  tin  injured  through  a  wound,  the  first  care  of 
the  surgeon  should  be  to  free  their  adhesive  peritoneal  surface  from  any 
small  foreign  bodies  which  may,  and  rory  often  do,  stick  to  them  ;  then 
return  them  into  the  belly  with  as  little  violence  as  possible,  and  treat  the 
case  exactly  as  after  Strangulated  hernia.     The  bowel  or  omentum  pro- 
trudes much  more  often  than  any  of  the  solid  viscera  or  than  the  bladder. 
The  intestine,  if  unwonnded,  should  in  all  eases  be  returned, 
somewhat  contused  or  abraded,  and  for  that  purpose,  if  the  accumuhi 
of  air  in  the  bowel,  or  the  thickening  of  its  coats  from  obstruction,  has 
rendered  it  impossible  to   pass  it  back  otherwise,  the  wound 
gently  enlarged  by  a  very  slight  nick  in  one  or  two  places,  ju 
hernia.     A   precaution   is  to  be  observed  which    is    hardly    required   in 
hernia,  viz.,  to  be  very  careful    not  to  push   E luj  bowel  into   an  inters 
between  the  muscles  or  into  the  subperitoneal  tissues.    The  finger  should 
be  passed  fairly  through  the  wound,  to  make  sure  that  the  reduction  has 
been  complete.     The  omentum,  though  not  absolutely  wounded,  Is  often 
so  altered   in   texture  from   exposure  or  obstruction,  or  so    beset  with 
foreign  bodies,  that  the  surgeon  may  fairly  prefer  to  remove  it  af 
ing  a  ligature  through  its  base,  of  course  making  sure  first  that  no  bowel 
is  implicated  in  its  folds. 

When  any  part  of  the  solid  viscera  protrudes  ( which,  however,  rarely 
happens,  except  in  shell  or  other  gunshot  wounds),  the  surgeon  will  be 
guided  by  the  condition  of  the  protruding  part  and  the  ease  of  reduction, 
in  bis  choice  between    returning  it,  en  it  with  a  ligature,  or  leav- 

ing it  /.;  sftii  ;  nor  are  such  cases  frequent  enough  (at  least   in  civil  prac- 
tice) to  enable  me  to  lay  down  any  definite  rule,  but  in   my  opinion 
last  course  would  usually  be  the  best. 
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When  any  of  the  bladder  protrudes  uninjured  a  catheter  must  be 
passed,  and  after  the  bladder  has  been  emptied  reduction  can  hardly 
present  any  difficulty. 

(d)  Wounds  with  Protrusion  of  Wounded  Viscera. — If  the  omentum 
protrudes  and  is  injured,  it  should  be  removed.  The  solid  viscera  when 
protruding  may  be  more  or  less  lacerated,  but  the  treatment  of  the  case 
is  not  very  much  affected  thereby.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  put  on  a 
ligature  or  clamp  tightly  enough  to  restrain  haemorrhage,  and  leave 
things  to  themselves,  treating  the  symptoms  as  they  arise. 

But  the  more  common  case  is  where  the  intestine  protrudes  and  is 
opened.  The  prognosis  depends  mainly  on  whether  any  of  the  contents 
have  escaped  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  whether  the  bowel  is  lacerated  as 
well  as  incised,  and  whether  it  is  or  is  not  entirety  divided.  In  the  first 
case  the  result  must  necessarily  be  fatal,  nor  do  the  others  leave  much 
hope  of  survival.  If  the  bowel  is  lacerated  as  well  as  incised  its  ends 
must  be  attached  to  the  wound,  and  an  artificial  anus  formed,1  and  prob- 
ably this  is  also  the  best  course  in  total  division  of  the  gut,  though  it  is 
certainly  justifiable  to  sew  the  two  portions  together  with  a  continuous 
suture. 

But  in  wounds  which  affect  only  a  part  of  the  circumference  of  the 
bowel,  the  wound  must  be  united  with  the  continuous  suture '  (just  as  in 
a  post-mortem  examination),  the  thread  divided  as  near  the  knot  as  is 
judged  to  be  safe,  and  the  suture  left 
to  ulcerate  through  into  the  cavity  of  Fig.  69. 

the  bowel.  While  the  suture  is  thus 
producing  the  slough  of  the  small  por- 
tion of  the  coats  of  the  bowel  embraced 
within  it,  its  material  is  buried  in 
lymph,  which  unites  the  gut  either  to 
neighboring  viscera  or  to  the  parietes, 
so  that  on  the  fall  of  the  suture  no  ex- 
travasation occurs  into  the  cavity  of 

the  peritoneum.    The  SUture  inclosing  Diagram  of  the  repair  of  a  wound  in  the  bowel 

the  8mall  Slough  falls  into  the  intestine  *hcn  united  by  a  suture,    a,  a,  a  represent  the 

and  is  passed  With  the  feces.    But  this  ly"Ph  which  is  effused  around  the  wound,  and 

••^v  .»  f«°^u  «»w^  *>.**,  »c^^o.    +*x*v  w     o  which  glues  the  wounded  part  of  the  bowel,  b, 

reparative  action  may  fail,  and  on  the  to  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  e,  or  to  neigh- 
separation  Of  the  SUture   the  Contents    boring  coils  of  intestine,  d,  d,  or  probably  in 

of  the  bowel  maybeestravasated  into  ^^^^J^^l^^SZ 

the  peritoneal  Cavity,  Or  the  irritation,    effusion  a,  prevents  the  escape  of  the  contents  of 
instead  Of  producing  mere  limited  peri-    the  bowel  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

tonitis,  which  will  bury  the  suture  in 

a  circumscribed  mass  of  lymph,  may  set  up  diffused  inflammation  of  the 

whole  membrane,  and  this  may  prove  fatal. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Viscera. — Foreign  bodies  which  lodge  within  the 
stomach  or  intestines  from  having  been  swallowed  are  either  ultimately 
voided  per  anum,  or  else  they  make  their  way  by  ulceration  through  the 
coats  of  the  viscera,  and  then  usually  cause  death  by  effusion,  or  they 
may  lodge  in  the  tube  and  produce  obstruction,  or  finally  they  may  set 
up  inflammation  of  the  viscus  and  of  the  peritoneum  without  having 
caused  perforation.  Mr.  Pollock  divides  these  substances  into :  1.  Hound 
and  flat  bodies,  such  as  money,  fruit-stones,  bullets,  pebbles,  calculi.  These 


1  The  subject  of  artificial  anus  is  treated  of  in  the  chapter  on  Hernia. 
9  See  the  diagrams  of  sutures  in  the  chapter  on  Minor  Surgery. 
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arc  generally  the  least  dangerous  hi  their  effects  \    2.   Materials  which  by 
ij  mutation  form  large  masses,  Rich  as  hair,  Hiring*  the  busk  of  the  oat; 
bucIi  substances  constitute  the  largest  foreign  mai  t  with  h 

food-tube;  and   3.   Sharp-pointed  Or  cutting  bodies,  sadb   as  pins, 

other  bonee,  knives.    These  are  generally  attended  by  fatal  c 
The  treatment  in  ordinal  In  avoidin  giving 

the  patient  opium.  If  neeeqaaiy,  to  quiet  the  bowels  and  allevial 
ami  encouraging  bina  to  take  s  large  quantity  of  bulky,  oonstipai  i 
hard-boiled  eggs,  cheese,  etc.    Tins  is  well  illustrated  bj  Mr.  Pol 
from  the  plan  pursued  by  coiners  when  detected  in  their  attempts  to  pass 

false  cbiu.     They  are  usually  able  to  swallow  and  get  rid  of  E 

a  piece  a^  a    half-clown,  though  the  at  tempi  is   DOt  without   its  d 

Finally,  in  some  few  oases,  the  operation  of  cutting  into  the  stomach 
and  removing  the  foreign  body  may  be  justifiable,  and  sa 
any  rate  are  recorded  in   which  thai  operation  has  tx 
undertaken.1    When  the  body  ha  through  the  stomach  as 

lodging  in  the  intestine  its  removal  by  opei1  matter  of  mi; 

clou U fill  prudence,  since  even   large  substances  will  inatelv  G 

down  to  the  amis.     Vet  in   the  ease  o1  pointed   body,  which 

hardly  be  expected  to  get  through  the  ileo~ca*cal  valve,  the  surgeon  may 
feet  justified  in  Gutting  down  on  it,  where  it  can  be  distinctly  felt, 
bowel  must   then   be  drawn   to  the  surface  of  the  wound,  opened    I 
small  an  incision  as  possible,  the  body  removed,  the  wound  sew!)  up,  the 
gut   returned  into  the  belly,  and   the   ease   treated   as  a   wound   of  i be 
intestine. 

There   are  other,  very  rare,  eases  in   which  a  foreign  body 
lodged  in  the  intestine,  whieh  has  been  pas>cd  up  the  rectum,  and 

some  unknown  cause  worked  its  way  upwards.    I  once  saw  a  boy  who 

presented  in  the  right  iliac  and   lumbar  regions  of  the  abdomen  a  bog, 

hard  substance  whieh  seemed  to  be  a  foreign  body,  an  ed  to  be 

ed  in  "in  caecum  and  ascending  colon.     It  occasioned  little  income* 

nieiiee.  The  boy  could  OT  would  give  BO  history  throwing  any  light  on 
the  matter,  and   the   diagnosis  could    be  only  conjectural,      Ultimately  S 

long  piece  of  wood  (I  believe  the  greater  part  of  a  cedar  pencil)  passed 
from  the  bowel,  which  must  have   been  pushed  up  tin1   anus  (though 
boy  would  QOt  admit  the  fact  h  since  U  neither  could  have  been  swallowed 
nor  have  passed  through  the  abdominal  wall,      h  i  issible  that  a 

foreign   suhslanre   may  have    passed    into   the    intestine  in    ; 
other  wound  whieh  has  not  proved  fatal,  but  such  BUbatanCee  will  only  in 
the  rarest  iustnncs  lodge  in  the  intestine. 

The  lodgment  of  foreign  substances  in  the  rectum,  vagina,  and  blade* 
is  common  enough.     The  subject  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter* 

it&rotomy. — Ii  remains  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  operation 

whieh  the  Mouuich  may  lie  opened,  and  the  indications  for  it.  The  opera- 
tion is  properly  called  gattrolomy;  but  unluckily,  in  consequence  of  the 
identity  ofthe  Greek  term  for  the  stomaeh  and  the  abdomen,  the  same 
Dame  is  also  applied  to  ope  rations  in  which  the  abdomen  is  laid  Open,  !V»r 
the  purpose  either  of  relieving  obstruction  or  of  removing  tnmoi 


1  See  Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol    ii1  p.  701,  where  a  filial  ease  ii  reported  in  which  I  half- 
crown  lodged  in  the  wpbagua  produced  ulceration  and  fatal  hemorrl  n  iht> 
aorta.     Mr,   Quiun   relate!   ana    in    wltit-h   ■  pin  which   bad   been  swallow* 
through  (be  vermiform  appendix   intu  the  common  ihi*e  artery  and  caused  death. — 


Dh 


i  of  the  Keelum*  p.  8tf6 


'  fciyet,  of  Surg.,  vol  ii,  p.  6J9. 
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Again,  the  operation  of  opening  the  stomach  is  performed  on  two  dif- 
ferent indications:  (1)  when  a  foreign  body  is  to  be  removed,  and  when 
the  surgeon  hopes  to  restore  the  patient  to  complete  health ;  and  (2) 
when  through  injury  to,  disease  of,  or  pressure  on  the  oesophagus  the 
patient  cannot  take  food,  and  the  intention  of  the  surgeon  is  to  rescue 
him  from  starvation  and  secure  a  permanent  opening — a  sort  of  preter- 
natural mouth — in  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  through  which  food  is  to  be 
introduced  so  long  as  the  patient  lives.  The  latter  kind  of  operation  is 
now  often  called  Gastrostomy.  Such  operations  are  so  rare  that  I  must 
compress  what  I  have  to  say  about  them  into  a  very  short  space,  referring 
my  readers  who  wish  to  learn  the  details  of  the  recorded  cases  to  Mr. 
Durham's  essay  in  Syst.  of  Surg.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  ii,  p.  543  and  seq.,  or  to  an 
interesting  article  on  the  subject  lately  published  by  Dr.  Pooley  of  New 
York,  in  the  Richmond  and  Louisville  Medical  Journal  for  April,  1875. 
It  is  abundantly  shown  by  these  papers,  which  contain  all  the  recorded 
cases  of  each  kind,  that  gastrotomy,  for  removal  of  foreign  bodies,  is  a 
Tcry  successful  operation.  Mr.  Durham  refers  to  seven  cases,  and  Dr. 
Pooley  adds  four  more,  in  which  foreign  bodies  were  removed,  and  out 
of  the  whole  eleven  onljr  one  died.1  The  analogy  also  of  accidental  wounds 
of  the  stomach  in  man,  and  of  cases  in  which  the  operation  has  been  per- 
formed experimentally  on  animals,  shows  that  success  may  fairly  be  looked 
for,  and  would  of  itself  amply  justify  the  performance  of  the  operation  in 
cases  where  it  is  clear  that  the  foreign  body  cannot  pass  the  pylorus,  or 
where  its  pointed  shape  or  rough  edges  cause  much  danger  from  its 
sojourn  in  the  stomach.  Out  of  the  eleven  cases  the  foreign  substance 
was  a  knife  in  seven,  and  a  fork  in  an  eighth  case. 

The  operation,  which  is  undertaken  on  account  of  obstruction  to  the 
oesophagus,  u  Gastrostomy,"  presents  a  melancholy  contrast  in  its  results, 
for  it  has  proved  uniformly  fatal,  eighteen  cases  having  been  recorded. 
At  the  same  time,  no  one  can  deny  the  reasonableness  of  the  attempt — 
nay,  I  would  add,  that  it  is  the  urgent  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  make  it, 
when  the  cause  of  obstruction  is  injury  of  the  oesophagus  followed  by 
-cicatricial  stricture  ;  for  in  such  cases  the  patient  may  possibly  be  kept 
alive  for  an  unlimited  period  if  the  fistula  can  be  established  before  he  is 
too  much  exhausted.  Nor  is  the  attempt  at  all  unreasonable  in  cases. of 
cancer,  especially  if  the  patient  wishes  that  it  should  be  made,  to  rescue 
him  from  an  agonizing  death  by  starvation,  though  his  life  cannot  be  long 
preserved ;  *  and  in  several  of  the  cases  the  operator  has  testified  to  the 
relief  afforded,  and  has  only  regretted  that  he  postponed  the  operation 
so  long  that  the  patient  had  not  strength  to  rally  from  it. 

The  operation  is  generally  performed  by  an  incision  along  the  left  linea 
semilunaris — i.  e.,  from  the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs  vertically  down- 
wards along  the  border  of  the  rectus  muscle;  and  the  various  layers  of 
tissue  being  carefully  divided  on  a  director  till  the  peritoneum  is  reached 
and  opened  with  sufficient  freedom,  the  stomach  will  be  easily  recognized. 
Sometimes  the  omentum  has  presented,  in  which  case  it  must  be  drawn 
downwards,  and  the  wound  extended  upwards  until  the  wall  of  the  stom- 
ach is  exposed.  If  there  be  a  foreign  body  in  the  stomach  its  projection 
will,  of  course,  guide  the  operator.    Then  the  stomach  is  to  be  held  firmly 


1  The  only  fatal  case  is  one  most  cursorily  and  unsatisfactorily  reported  by  Giin- 
ther  as  having  occurred  in  America,  in  the  practice  of  a  surgeon  named  Gluck  with 
no  references  or  details  whatever. 

1  In  one  case  (Maury,  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc,  April,  1870)  the  stricture  was  re- 
garded as  syphilitic,  and  in  such  an  affection,  us  Dr.  Pooley  says,  the  operation,  if 
successful,  might  afford  time  for  the  definite  cure  of  the  disease. 
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wiih  catch-forceps  sufficiently  Tar  tint  of  the  wound  to  avoid  all 
escape  of  its  content*  into  the  abdominal  cavity  ;  a  vertical  incision 
he  made  jnst  long  enough  to  extract  the  foreign  body,  and  if  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  stomach  completely  close  this  incision  after  the  subst* 
hris  been  extracted  nothing  further  need  be  done.    The  viscus  is  released 
and  the  external  wound  sewn  op.     Otherwise  the  wound  in  the  stomach 
must  tie  united  with  a  fine  continuous  suture.     When  a  permanent  fistula 
is  tobe   formed   (gWtrOfttotBy)  the   stomach  is  drawn    into   the   wound, 
lived  by  interrupted  sutures,  opened  to  the  extent  of  about  an  im  L. 
then  the  margin  of  the  divided  mucous  membrane  carefully  attache 
ivin  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  opening, 

Other  operator!    aa  BtfdiUot  and  Lowe)  have  made  a  crucial  incisi 
But  on  the  irbole  the  beat  Ineiaion  aeeroethal   need  by  Mr,  Bryant  and 
Dr.  Maury — a curvilinear,  the  convexity  presenting  towards  Han 

line,  commenced  at  the  sternal  extremity  of  the  seventh  iutei 
and  carried  downwards  and  outwards  for  nearly  four  inch* 
the  sheath  of  ibe  rectus  muscle.1'     This  seems  to  give  readier  I 
the  stomach,  and  to  involve  less  tension  on  the  sutures  than  the  vertical 
Incision  in  common  use. 

After  the  operation  it  is  well  to  leave  the  parts  entirely  alone  as  far  as 
may  be,  and  therefore  to  support  the  patient  by  nutrient  enemata  aa 
as  possible,  in  order  that  after  the  removal  of  a  foreign  substance  Un- 
wound in  the  stomach  may  heal;  or,  in  the  formation  of  a  fistula,  that 
the  edges  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  may  unite  before  any  food 
is  introduced  into  The  stomach.  And  this  forms  another  argument  for 
the  early  performance  of  the  operation,  sirn-e  if  the  patient  is  very  much 
exhausted  it  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  feed  him  by  the  stomach  at 
once. 
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Contusions  of  the  walls  of  the  pelvis  are  very  common  from  the  pas- 
sage of  carriage- wheels  over  the  body,  from  crushes  of  any  kind,  Wi 
etc.,  and  very  large  blood-tumors  are  often  seen  in  the  but  took  under  such 
circumstances.  Many  of  the  recorded  cases  of  gluteal  aneurism  have 
been  caused  by  rupture  or  contusion  of  the  artery  against  the  bone  on 
which  it  lies  And  even  when  the  patient  escapes  without  any  serious  ill 
consequences  at  the  time,  yet  disease  of  the  bones  may  be  aabaeqneotly 
developed  -a  malady  which  is  only  too  frequently  fatal.  Such  injuries 
should  be  looked  upon  with  an  amount  of  care  proportioned  to  the 
leiice  inflicted;  and  remembering  the  frequency  with  which  mistakes  have 
been  eotOIMtted,  in  taking  an  old  blood-tumor,  or,  still  more  unfortunately, 
a  traumatic  aneurism,1  for  an   abscess,  all  possible  care  should   be  given 


1  See  a  ymper  on  the  Diagnosis  of  Aneurism,  In  St.  George's  Hospital  Report*,  vol. 
vil,  and  especially  the  case  quoted  on  p.  181. 
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lie  physical  examination  of  tumors  in  the  buttock  wliit-li  follow  after 

o,     Auscultation  and  exploratory  puncture  should  never  be  ne^- 

leeted  in  cases  where  any  reasonable  doubt  can  exist.     It  must  he  remein- 

il  that  as  these  extravasations  are  below  the  gluteal  fascia  there  is 

rarely  any  *iun  of  hruise  or  injury  10  the  skin. 

In  of  the  buttock  the  chief  point  is  to  determine  the  absence 

of  foreign  bodies.     I  have  sees  immense  pieces  of  glass  and  other  sub- 
stances  imbedded  in  the  buttock  and  quite  overlooked.    In  deep  wounds 
rhieh  penetrate  to  or  near 

fat-  to. 

amen  and  i  in  plicate  the 
large  vessels  the  surgeon 
will  require  all  his  de 

m\  anatomical  knowl- 

tu  order  to  secure  the 

gluteal,    sciatic,    or    other 

wounded     artery.1        Yi. 

ever  difficult  or  severe 

the  operation  may  be,  it  is 

ntly  indicated,  to  order 

to  save  the  patient  fro  c 

[angers.     Possibly 

the  application  of  Listers 

toarniqael    oe    the    :i«>rt:t 

may  render  the  dissection 

easier  and  less  damn 


Fracture  of  the  pehri 

usually  a  very  grave  injury, 

perhaps,  on   account 

of  the  danger  involved  in 

the  fracture  itself,  for  the 

-    unite    readily,  than 

use  of  tin-  great  vio- 

by  which  il  is  usually 
produced  and  the  risk  of 
injury  to  the  pelvic  risoera. 
There  are  partial  fractures 

Of    the    DClvia    01      fidelities         rrnHnrtj  «.f  the  Mm  ^  A\\*  lrregui.irlv  united.   Th<>  fttmimnis 

of   the   fa  Ise    I  >» '  I  \  i  s   w]  i  i  c  h    aff'  ****n  llJ  -,c  *  p"L,tl  dvil1  dW>1:lcCHi' BIltl  at  on*  P*1"**  rt- is  ll  i*'r" 

...  ".  foraliou  traversing  the  iuit.  FlM  pntlcQl  survived  six 

OlVe  little  or  no  danger,  wt.cks<  aml  lf  j„^c.n  lnat  the  fracture  I*  completely,  thoagb  ui>t 

Such  is  the  fracture  of  I  be  firmly,  con*>lidnt.-il-    Re*M  utre^f  the  false  pel  via 

anterior    lUPeriOr  BpinCi  Or  KfctlSeSi  il*   frtetflW   through  the  horizontal  raimn  of  Ihc 

*  f  *i  t        p   *J        ilitan  I'uhrs  ami  trending  ramus  of  the  Ischium.  MpMtHllg  from  tho 

01    UkC    CreSI    Ol     lUe    Ilium,  r^tof  ttie  bone  the  frawment  which  ItaWnt  in  the  drawlug. 

in   itH  neighborhood,  irhlCfa  TlieM  fracture*  were  ROt  ftafta&aad  a  small  quantity  of  pus 

We  meet  Wit  1 1  I  tcenasionultv  WnJI  found  between  the  fragment*     The  patient,  a  nirl  -«f  Mflr« 

tho    rr*iiih    nf  (tiriwl       \n  rflhl'n  had  sustains!  other  M  f*M  injuries,  ami  died  of  pywiulc 

EST  •  J      .  intlarnmatmucf  tho  lungs.    8t.  Oeoige'a  Hospital  Mu*eum,  Ser. 

ice.     I  here  is  pain  in  the    K  y0i  in. 
partT  and  if  only  the  spine 

is  detached   it  is   sometimes  drawn  down    by  the  tensor  vagina1   fern- 
oris  or   the  sartorius,  but   more   commonly  there  is  no  such  displace- 

1  A  very  interesting  case  of  wound  of  the  sciatic  artery,  mel  of  iho  subsequent  Mg- 
ahire  uf  that  vessel,  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Campbell,  uf  Montreal,  Lancet,  iyt)2,  vol  i», 
j..  41 
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merit.     Rest  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  the  fracture  wil' 
serious  inconvenience.     Another  fracture,  the  result  of  greater  violence 
sin  h  as  thfl  crushing  of  the  body  against  a  wall,  is  that  which  travcr 
the  whole  length  of  the  false  pelvis  or  ala  of  the  ilium.     This  is  a  mop 
dangerous  injury  ihan  1  he  farmer,  on  account  of  the  possibility  of  lesion 
of  the  intestines  which  lie  in  the  cavity.     I  remember  well  seeing  s  caw 
in  which,  after  an  injury  presumably  of  this  kind  (for  its  •  iuire 

was  not  ascertained),  the  whole  of  the  faeces  were  discharged  through  the 
outer  side  of  the  right  buttock,  evidently  from  a  bruise  or  partial  laeer 
tion  of  the  ciecum,  causing  afterwards  complete  perforation  of  that  ink 
tine.1    The  patient  ultimately  recovered  perfectly  in  all  respects.     As  th 
viscera  are   far  less  closely  connected  with  the  false   than  with  the  true 
pelvis,  such  eo  m  pi  i  cat  i  o  n  s  a  re  less  to  I  >  e  d  r  c  ad  ed  i  n  f ra  c  t  u  re  o  f  t  be  brn 
Fnuil  lirei  of  the  true  pelvis  are  commonly  double  or  multiple.    Very  often 
the  two   horizontal   rarni  of  the  puhes  give  way,  and  the  ascending  rami 
of  the  ischium  may  be  simultaneously  fractured,  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
cniiral  part  of  the  pelvis  is  loose,  or  the  girdle  is  broken  near  the  sacro- 
iliac joint  on  0D6  side,  and  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  diagonal  axis  of  the 
pelvis  on  the  other.     But  any  kind  of  multiple  fracture  may  take  place, 
and  on  the  other  hand  single  fractures,  as  of  one  pubic  ramus  or  of 
i&oending  ramus  of  the  Ischium  On  one  side,  from  limited  violence,  are 
not  uncommon,  and  in  these  the  entire  pelvis  girdle  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  broken.     The  symptoms  are  usually  unmistakable.     In  the  com- 
plete fracture  the  patient  cannot  stand,  and  can  hardly  make  aitj   re 
meiit  without  extreme  pain  ;  displacement  is  easy  to  ascertain  by  exami- 
nation from  the  rectum  and  vagina  or  from  the  outside,  and  crepitus 
be  elicited  by  grasping  the  two  iliac  spines  and  making  attempts  at  i 

tion.    It  is  well  not  to  carry  these  passive  movements  too  far,  nemeoi 

ing  the  serious  consequences  which  may  ensue  from  the  displacement 
a  pointed  fragment.     In  the  more  limited  fractures  the  symptom- 
course  less  striking,  but  there  is  seldom  any  difficulty  in  making  the  diag- 
nosis* 

The  prognosis  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  presence  01  ah 
BOnOS  of  visceral  lesion.  The  rectum,  til  adder,  urethra,  small  intestine, 
ma,  and  perhaps  even  the  uterus,  may  be  wounded  by  a  displaced 
fragment,  or  the  bladder,  if  full,  may  be  ruptured  by  the  shock.11  In  the 
Case  of  the  bladder,  which  is  the  viseus  must  commonly  injured,  the  l< 
will  be  testified  by  blood  in  the  water,  sometimes  by  entire  inability 

water  mud  the  other  symptoms  of  complete  rupture.     The  smal 
intestine  is  only  implicated   in  very  extensive  injuries  which   common  I  v 
prove  rapidly  fatal.     In  the  rectum  or  vagina  the  displaced  fragment 
be  generally  felt,  and  there  will  lie  bleeding  from  the  part. 

The  treatment  consists  merely  in  complete  rest.  In  the  case  of  chil- 
dren or  very  restless  adults  the  legs  should  be  tied  together,  or  the  pa- 
tient's movements  confined  by  a  broad  band  pinned  to  the  lied.  The 
body  should  be  so  padded  as  to  give  the  patient  comfortable  support  in 
an  easy  position.  If  displaced  fragments  can  be  felt  from  the  bowel  or 
vagina  they  must  be  replaced  If  possible,  for  which  purpose  an  anaesthetic 
i>  lo  be  given.     Nothing  further  is  required  beyond  attention  to  the  stat< 


1  Fie.  70  will  illustrate  the  possibility  of  inch  lesion  of  the  intestino,  by  las  con 
liderable  displacement  of  the  fragments  of  the  ilium,  and  also  the  possibility  of  Ibe 
discharge  of  fauns  through  the  bone,  by  the  large  perforation  in  it  marked  a. 

*  In  rare  cafes  some  of  the  lares  nerval  may  be  injured.  The  Museum  of 
George's  Hospital  contains  a  specimen  (Sor.  i,  fro.  1191  of  fracture  of  the  rami 
the  pubes,  in  which  the  oblurilor  nerve  was  injured.     The  patient  died  of  tetanus. 
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hi  bowels,  Mtheterieui  if  necessary,  end  i  watchful  vigilance  as  to 
the  formation  of  matter*  which  should  be  at  once  evacuated-  Probably 
in  about  six  weeks'  01  two  moutliH,  if  all  goes  well,  the  patient.  wLN  have 

•  ped  the  power  of  Standing,  and  when  tins  ia  the  ease,  but  not  he- 

fore,  he  may  be  allowed  bo  leave  hi*  bed.  It  is  much  better  to  keep  him 
in  bed  longer  than  may  be  absolutely  m ■•  ■«  -.try,  rather  than  to  risk  any 
reftapee  by  too  early  disturbing  the  injured  parte. 

DuUocntion  of  the  PtloUs — There  are  various  other  fractures  whieh  are 
Mioir  rarely  met  with,  and  to  whieh  our  space  will  only  permit  n  very 
abort  reference.  Sometimes  the  line  of  fracture  traverses  the  pubic 
symphysis  (Fig*  31 ).  §»*.,  in  strictness  of  speech,  the  two  oaea  pubis  are 

Fig.  71. 


..nound  comminuted  fracture  <<r  the  jm-IvK    Thfl  }>iib»nt,a  lx>y  «t,  5,  died  next  day,  having  re- 

eelted  other  severe  iojut  IWI  ■  Hpai    '  mphvftis  pubis,  which  communicated  with 

«nminl  passing  down  on  \U<-  ri^ht  ifidfl   •!  Uw  Madder,  b  (whteh  was  extenalv  l  from 

at  mii  |b«  Hghl  side,  but  was  not  lacerated),  lo  the  front  of  the  rectum,  e.    The  ipbU 

ant  was  jiarily  lorn  on  its  anterior  aspect,  and  I  here  was  bleeding  from  thetinti»;  but  the  bow  id  was 

not  further  injured.    The  right  pubic  ramus  U  MOD  1*»  lie  comminuted,  separated  from  the  Ilium,  and 

fractured  at  the  crest  of  the  pubca*    There  was  nlso  partial  separation  of  one  gacro-iliac  synchondrosis. 

-  Hospital  Museum,  Bar.  if  No.  U9o. 


dislocated  from  each  either  ;  ami  it  seems  that  dislocation  more  or  less 
complete  of  the  sacroiliac  joint  may  also  happen,  though  only  as  a  com- 
plication of  more   extensive   injury.      As    in    the   analogous   ease   of  the 

spine,  the  surgical  considerations  applicable  to  these  dislocations  differ 
in  no  reepect  from  those  of  fracture  in  their  immediate  neighborhood, 
with  which,  indeed,  they  are  usually  associated. 

FrnHurf  of  th?  Affftihufum. —  A^atn,  fracture  may  originate  in  the 
ibnlum.  It  is  not  rare  for  au  extensive  fracture,  starting  from  any 
part  of  the  pelvis,  to  traverse  the  acetabulum,  and  such  fractures,  as  in 
two  beautiful  specimens  figured  by  Mr.  Birkett,1  may  unite  quite  kindly, 
thongb  probably  not  without  shortening  of  tbe  affected  limb.  But  the 
injuries  which  are  described  ae  fractures  of  the  acetabulum  are  twofold. 
i  fracture  of  some  part  of  the  lip  of  the  acetabulum,  and  this  is 
believed  to  occur  either  with  <>r  without  dislocation.     I  saw  a  ease  once 


1  Fii?.  70  ahowa  how  far  repair  may  have  advanced  in  six  weeks. 
*  Syat.  of  Surg.,  yol.  it,  pp,  711,  712,  2<1  cd. 
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of  dorsal  dislocation   in  which  alt  the  symptoms  were  strongly  confirm 
lory  Of  t he  diagnosis  of  frnctmv  abulum.     The   dislocation 

was  reduced  without  difficulty,  and  nothing  peculiar  was  noticed,  bol 
visiting  the  patient  next  day  the  surgeon  was  surprised  to  find  that  it 
ha<i  been  reproduced.     It  was  again  reduced,  but  the  reduction  Wifl  foam" 
to  be  quite  insecure,  for  it   slipped  out  as  easily  as  it  was  put  in. 
now  it  was  thought   that   crepitus  could  be  detected.     The  limb  wa 
up  as  carefully  a*  possible,  but  I   believe  that  some  deformity  persist 
Fracture  of  the  lip  of  the  acetabulum  without  dislocation  was   believe 
by  Mr.  Benjamin  Trim  is,  J  mi.,'  to  be  the  injury  in  some  of  those  i 
in  which,  without   any  proof  of  fracture  of  tbe  neck  of  the   femur,  the 
upper  end  of  the   bone   becomes  afterwards   changed   in   shape,  so  that 
shortening  gradually  conies  <m  ;  but  the  truth  of  this  opinion  haa  not  as 
yet  been  proved.     One  of  Mr.  Travel  was  obviously  an  Instance 

ol  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  complicated  with   a  contusion.     The  ace- 
tabulum is   sometimes  driven  in  by  the  forcible  impaction  of  the  head  of 
tbe  femur  in  falls  on  the  trochanter,  and   this  impaction  in   a  celebrated 
ease  related   by  the  hue  Mr.  Moore  {Med,~Chir*  Tran*..  vol.  xxxiv )  had 
been  so  complete  that  the  whole  of  the  head  of  the  femur  had 
into  the  inside  of  the  pelvis;  yet   the  patient  recovered.     A  few  ^nnilai 
cases  are  recorded,  though  none,  as  far  as   I   know,  in  which  the  impel 
tion  was  so  complete  as  this.     The  diagnosis  from  fraettire  of  the 
of  the  femur  is  very  difficult.     The  only  case  which    I    have  ttlj 
was  taken  during  life  for  an  impacted  fracture  of  the  cervix  femoris;  but 
it  is  fair  to  add  that  the  surgeon  under  whose  care  the  patient  was  tie. 

it  better  to  abstain  from  any  rigorous  examination**     if  the  head  of  the 
femur  were  completely  wedged  into  the  pelvis,  m  in  Mr.  Moore's  case,  1 

presume  that  under  chloroform  the  complete  immobility  of  the  femur  and 
the  absence  of  any  sign  of  dislocation  would  enable  the  suiyeoa  to  make 
at  any  rate  a  conjectural  diagnosis ;  and  if  the  Impaction  were  incomplete 
possibly  crepitus  might  be  obtained,  and  might  be  felt  also  in  other  | 
of  the  pelvis,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  case  of  the  kind  hi 
minutely  examined,  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  justifiable  to  do  BO*  Hence  the 
diagnosis  is  as  a  rule  only  conjectural  As  the  treatment  is  exactly  the 
same  as  for  impacted  fracture  of  the  cervix  femoris,  this  is  a  matter  of 
no  importance. 

Fracture  and  Dislocation  of  Goctiyx* — Lastly,  the  coccyx  may  be  frac 
tured  or  dislocated.  This  is  commonly  the  result  of  direct  violence, 
though  it  is  said  to  have  taken  place  also  in  parturition.  The  pain  in  the 
part.  Pelt  especially  in  sitting,  and  the  results  of  exploration  from  the 
skin  and  from  the  bowel,  will  easily  settle  the  diagnosis,  Reduction  can 
be  accomplished  by  pressure  and  con nter-pi 'c.-.su  re  from  the  skin  and  rec- 
tum, and  the  patient  must  be  kept  at  rest  till  movement  is  no  longer 
painful. 


Supture  o/tfH>  Bladder.— One  of  the  most  formidable  consequent-  of 
contusion  of  the  pelvis  or  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  is  rupture  of  the 
bladder.  This  occurs  in  both  sexes,  but  is  much  more  common  in  the 
male.  The  bladder  may  also  he  perforated  by  one  of  the  fragments  in 
fracture  of  the  pelvis,  or  may  be  ruptured  in  fracture  Of  the  pelvis  with- 
out any  perforation.  The  symptoms  of  rupture  of  the  bladder,  when  un- 
complicated by  fracture,  are  generally  quite  unmistakable.     The  patient 


I 


1  Further  Obtervmtfotu  In  Buigtry,  18fiOt  p.  27. 

1  The  procuration  is  in  th«  Museum  of  at.  George's  Hospital,  Sor,  i,  No,  128. 
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loses  at  once  all  power  of  expelling  urine,  and  wben  the  catheter  is  passed, 
which  is  unattended  with  any  difficulty,  the  bladder  is  found  perfectly 
empty,  or  only  a  few  drops  of  bloody  fluid  are  drawn  off.  There  is  fre- 
quently severe  pain  and  collapse,  but  often  also  there  is  no  collapse  and 
but  little  pain.1  Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  usual  symptoms  of  perito- 
nitis will  come  on,  and  then  the  patient  will  probably  sink. 

Two  or  three  questions  of  interest  present  themselves  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  traumatic  rupture  of  the  bladder.  First,  as  to  the 
diagnosis.  This,  as  I  said  above,  is  usually  unmistakable.  After  a 
severe  blow  the  patient  immediately  loses  all  power  of  passing  water.  It 
may  be  merely  retention  from  shock,  following  on  the  contusion ;  and 
temporary  retention  from  a  blow  on  the  abdomen  is  common,  as  it  is  also 
after  surgical  operations  on  the  abdomen.  But  then  the  catheter  will 
draw  off  a  quantity  of  urine  proportioned  to  the  period  of  retention ;  and 
this  urine  will  be  free  from  blood,  unless  the  kidney  is  bruised.  Or  it 
may  be  a  case  of  laceration  of  the  urethra,  but  then  there  will  be  consid- 
erable difficulty  in  introducing  the  catheter ;  and  if  the  catheter  can  be 
passed  the  bladder  will  be  found  full  of  healthy  urine.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  cases  in  which  the  exact  nature  of  the  injury  remains  obscure. 
They  are  chiefly  those  in  which  the  laceration  affects  the  extraperitoneal 
portion  of  the  bladder,  and  where  the  urine,  not  finding  so  free  an  exit  as 
it  does  when  the  rupture  passes  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  bladder 
preserves  some  power  of  retaining,  if  not  of  expelling,  the  urine.  But 
there  are  other  cases  in  which  somewhat  similar  symptoms  exist,  though 
the  laceration  extends  into  the  peritoneum.2  In  one  such  case  I  sus- 
pected that  the  laceration  had  at  first  been  incomplete,  and  that  the  rent 
afterwards  gave  way ;  but  others  are  not  susceptible  of  this  explanation. 
The  complete  discussion  of  the  subject  would  lead  us  too  far  in  treating 
of  what  are,  after  all,  very  exceptional  injuries.  Another  very  interest- 
ing question  is  the  possibility  of  recovery  after  traumatic  rupture  of  the 
bladder;  and  this  is  obviously  connected  with  the  situation  of  the  rup- 
ture. If  the  rupture  be  entirely  extra-peritoneal  there  is  no  intelligible 
reason  why  recovery  should  not  ensue ;  and  one  case  is  recorded  in  which 
this  injury,  complicated  with  fracture  of  the  pelvis,  terminated  in  recovery.8 
But,  as  a  general  rule,  in  rupture  from  contusion  the  bladder  gives  way 
at  its  upper  part,  and  the  rent  extends  freely  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
Is  such  an  injury  necessarily  fatal?  I  confess  that  I  think  not.  If,  in- 
deed, we  believe  that  the  urine  has  some  necessarily  poisonous  properties, 
its  free  admission  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  must,  of  course,  prove  fatal. 
But  this  seems  rather  assumed  from  the  analogy  of  the  effects  of  extrava- 
sation of  urine  in  stricture  than  proved  by  observation  of  cases  of  rup- 
tured bladder.  I  have  already  referred  to  a  case  in  which  there  were  no 
symptoms  of  any  urgency,  though  the  urine  had  been  admitted  to  the 
peritoneal  cavity  for  a  period  of  thirty-six  hours  at  least.     And  I  may  re- 


1  I  well  remember  the  case  of  a  man  who  applied  at  St.  George's  Hospital  on  a 
Monday  morning,  having  received  a  rupture  of  the  bladder  on  the  previous  Saturday 
evening  from  a  blow  or  fall  when  fighting.  He  walked  to  the  hospital  and  displayed 
no  distress  of  any  sort,  except  some  pain  in  the  part  which  had  been  struck,  though 
on  post-mortem  examination  the  bladder  was  found  extensively  lacerated  and  com- 
municating freely  with  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

*  See  a  very  characteristic  case  in  Le  Gros  Clark,  op.  cit.,  p.  333,  in  which  six  or 
eight  ounces  of  bloody  urine  were  drawn  off  by  the  catheter,  and  the  patient  several 
times  passed  urine;  nevertheless  there  was  a  laceration  of  the  bladder  an  inch  in 
length  communicating  with  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

*  Rhvnd,  Path,  and  Prac.  Obs.  on  Stricture,  quoted  by  Birkett,  Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol, 
ii,  p.  717. 
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mark,  that  though  the  extravasation  of  putrefying  urine  will  rapidly  «le 
stroy  the  cellular  tissue,  yet  the  constant  exposure  of  transplanted  flaps  in 
the  operation  for  extroversion  of  the  bladder  to  the  contact  of  bet 
urine  is  not.  inconsistent  with  their  nutrition  and  rapid  union,      I  am  glsni 
to  he  able  to  refer  Uj  the  high  authority  nf  Mr.  Le  Oroe  riark  in  - 
of  the  doctrine  "that  in  s«-  n  ces  the  presence  of  ovioe  seems  tin  Im 

tolerated  almost  passively  by  the  serous  membrane,"  and  th- 
not  improbable  thai  urine  may  lie  absorbed  by  the  , 
p.  341 ).     If  we  believe  this  it  seems  reasonable  to  take  a  somewhat  mon 
hopeful  view  of  this  injury  thai!    has  prevailed   as  yet,  and    too  inqitir 
whether  something  might  not  be  done  for  its  relief.    The  usual  | 
is  to  subdue  the  pain  by  opium,  and  to  draw  off  the  water,  if  poss 
it  comes  into  the  bladder  by  tying  in  a  soft  catheter,  the  eve  of  which  i^ 
believed  only  just   to  lodjjc  within  the  viscus.      But   this   pri  tS  ob 

viously  no  curative  effect,  and  the  bladder  in  these  cases   is   usually 
collapsed  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  that  the  catheter  is   not  loci 
in   the  peritoneal   cavity,  in  which  ease   it  would   effectually  prevent   re- 
covery.     Mr.  Bryant1  proposes  to  make  a   free  incisi«ri  through  the  peri- 
neum into  the   bladder,  BO  as  to  give  a  depending  exit  for  the  urine 
reaches  that  viscus  ;  but  he  does  not  say  that  the  idea  has  been  put  into 
practice.     It  has  occurred  to  me  whether  it  would  be  justifiable,  when  tin 
laceration  clearly  involves  the  peritoneal  cavity  (which    could   be  ea 
ascertained   by  examination  with  a  long  staff  or  catheter  i,  to  etit   freeh 
into  the  abdomen,  draw  up  the  Madder,  unite  the  wound  in  it  with  >\lx* 
or  earbolized  gut  sutures,  wash  out  the  peritoneum,  and   close  the  open- 
ing, leaving  a  catheter  in  the  bladder  to  obviate  any  distension  of  th 
viscus,  which  might  reopen  the  wound, 

Bupture  of  the  Urethra. — Another  very  formidable  lesion  in  contusion 
of  the  pelvis  is  laceration  of  the  urethra,  which,  though  seldom  directly 
fatal,  involves  often  the  most  formidable  kind  of  stricture,  and  thus  fre 
qucntly  prove*  fatal  indirectly  or  condemns  the  patient  to  a  life  of  mil 
The  injury  occurs  from  a  fall,  blow  or  kick,  on  the  perineum,  by  whicl 
the  urethra  is  caughl  between  the  contusing  force  and  the  pubic  arcliT 
and  is  lacerated  just  in  front  of  the  prostate  gland.  The  laceration  may 
be  total — and  probably  it  is  so  generally — but  in  some  cases  a  portion  of 
the  tube  remains  entire,  as  I  have  known  verihed  by  dissection.  I'll  ere 
is  often  some  bruising  in  the  perineum,  though  this  is  by  no  means  nee- 
dy the  case.  If  the  patient  has  been  neglected  the  urine  maybe 
cxtravasated,  and  after  a  time  the  skin  will  slough — and  I  have  known 
this  sloughing  assume  considerable  proportions— hut  usually  either  the 
patient  pusses  no  water  for  some  time  after  the  injury,  or  it  produces  no 
deleterious  effect,  for  such  inflammation  and  sloughing  are  not  v.  i  v  oont 
mon.  The  passage  of  a  catheter  reveals  at  once  the  nature  of  the  injury. 
The  point  of  the  instrument  passes  into  a  cavity  at  the  pari  mentioned 
i  /.  i ■.,  just  below  the  pubes);  and  this  cavity  is  often  of  large  size,  O 
taining  a  good  deal  of  bloody,  urinous  fluid.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to 
pas-  the  catheter  Into  the  posterior  end  of  the  urethra  and  reach  the 
bladder;  and  when  this  is  done  healthy  urine  is  drawn  off.  The  instru- 
ment may  then  be  tied  in,  and  the  surgeon  may  wait,  for  any  subsequent 
inflammation  or  effusion,  when  free  incisions  are  to  be  made  \ 'sually, 
however,  it  is  found  impossible  to  reach  the  bladder  thus.  The  patient 
must  then  be  anaesthetized,  put  up  in  the  lithotomy  position,  and  an  in- 
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eision  must  be  made  through  the  whole  raphe  of  the  perineum,  extending 
freely  into  the  abovementioned  cavity.  If  other  parts  of  the  perineum 
are  swollen  and  inflamed  incisions  ought  to  be  made  into  them.  As  to 
parsing  a  catheter  into  the  bladder  the  views  of  surgeons  differ.  A  free 
incision  into  the  perineum  is  doubtless  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  mo- 
ment The  urine  will  escape  through  the  wound,  and  the  patient — who 
is  generally  a  lad  or  a  healthy  young  man — will  in  all  probability  recover. 
A 6  the  parts  consolidate  it  will  become  possible  to  pass  the  catheter,  and 
for  a  time  all  will  be  well.  On  the  other  hand,  the  retention  of  a  catheter 
in  the  bladder  may  occasion  a  good  deal  of  irritation,  and  it  may  be  nec- 
essary on  that  account  afterwards  to  withdraw  it.  All  this  I  admit ;  and 
on  these  grounds  many  of  the  best  authorities  dissuade  any  attempt  to 
reach  the  bladder  and  leave  a  catheter  in  it.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
the  catheter  can  be  passed  at  first,  and  if  the  patient  can  bear  it  to  be  left 
in  the  bladder  (which  I  know  by  experience  that  he  very  often  can),  the 
wound  in  the  urethra  unites  much  more  kindly,  and  with  far  less  tendency 
to  that  subsequent  cicatricial  contraction  which  is  so  painful  a  sequela  of 
these  contusions.  In  any  case  the  patient  must  be  warned  that  it  is  only 
by  the  constant  passage  of  the  catheter  after  recovery,  and  that  for  an 
indefinite  period,  that  he  can  hope  to  be  free  from  the  painful  conse- 
quences of  cicatricial  stricture,  which  is  the  worst  form  of  stricture, 
rapidly  contracting  till  the  passage  is  almost  closed ;  peculiarly  liable  to 
be  complicated  with  fistula  in  perinaeo,  and  often  so  tight  and  irritable  as 
to  cause  much  difficulty  and  pain  in  passing  the  instrument.  When  this 
is  the  case  the  best  counsels  of  the  surgeon  are  generally  vain,  and  the 
patient  will  not  submit  to  the  necessary  treatment  till  too  late.  Further 
observations  on  the  treatment  of  cicatricial  stricture  will  be  found  in  the 
section  on  Stricture. 

Injuries  of  the  Perineum  and  Male  Organs. — Contusions  and  wounds 
of  the  scrotum  are  comparative^  common.  Extravasation  produces  a 
large  ecchymosis,  the  color  of  which  is  generally  perfectly  black.  But  it 
is  rarely  followed  by  consequences  which  can  be  regarded  as  at  all  serious, 
unless  it  is  complicated  by  rupture  of  the  urethra  and  extravasation  of 
urine,  when  there  may  be  extensive  sloughing.  Again,  wounds  of  the 
scrotum  are  sometimes  lacerated  to  a  very  great  degree.  The  whole 
scrotum  may  be  torn  off,  and  the  exposed  testicle  or  testicles  may  either 
be  implicated  in  the  injur}7  or  not.  There  are  also  wounds  inflicted  in 
attempts  at  self-mutilation  in  which  the  parts  may  be  very  freely  removed. 
I  was  once  called  upon  to  treat  a  lunatic  who  had  completely  removed 
the  whole  of  the  generative  organs — penis,  scrotum,  and  both  testicles1 — 
leaving  only  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  penis.  Other  injuries  of 
the  penis  are  rare,  on  account  of  its  mobility  and  usual  flaccid  condition. 
All  such  wounds  are  to  be  treated  on  general  principles.  They  are  re- 
markably prone  to  rapid  union  and  complete  repair.  It  is  singular  to 
observe  how  completely  the  new  tissue  will  cover  the  exposed  testicles, 
and  how  well  the  cicatrix  will  replace  the  lacerated  and  removed  scrotum. 
The  testicle,  though  so  exquisitely  sensitive  to  contusion  or  pressure,  is 
singularly  indifferent  to  wounds,  and  has  often  been  punctured  by  mistake 
in  the  operation  for  hydrocele,  or  incised  in  treating  orchitis,  with  perfect 
impunity.  In  the  instance  above  referred  to  nothing  was  necessary  except 
to  tie  one  of  the  spermatic  arteries,  the  other  having  ceased  to  bleed,  and 
the  patient  recovered  rapidly  under  the  use  of  simple  water-dressing. 


The  parts  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  ser.  xiii,  No.  1. 
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But  whenever  ilie  urethra  ia  divided  it   is  necessary  ei 
catheter  in  tlic  bladder  while  it  is  healing,  <»i  to  pass  the  instrument  Ire 
quently  ;  and  if  the  penis  is  cut  <>fT  the  same  precaution  should  be  ad 
as  lifter  amputation  of  the  organ,  viz.,  to  keep  the  urethra  permam 
open  by  slitting  it  up  and  attaching  the  mucous  membrane  to 

Imputation  of  the  Penis)*     The  moat  troublesome  eases  are  th«> 
of  wounds  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  which  are  apt  to  be  followed  bj 
distressing  erections  and  by  deformity  of  the  organ.      All  wounds  of  the 
male  organ*  of  generation  require  very  careful  adaptation   by  m* ; 
sutures.      And  in  wounds  of  Lhe  sernlum  the  extremely  retractile  natUf 
of  the  darlos  should  he  remembered.     The  testicles  may  be  most  fa 
exposed,  and  the  surgeon  be  tempted  to  helieve  thai  the  scrotum 
almost  kirn  Off,  yet.  if  the  port  he  relaxed   hy  the  application  of  war. 
ami  moisture  for  an  hour  or  two  lie  may  Hud  thai    there  is  really  little  if 
any  loss  of  tissue,  and  that  the  scrotum  can  be  perfectly  adjusted  ;  and 
hi  such  injuries  if  the  spermatic  cord  is  severed  Mr.  Birkett  believes  that 
its  repair  is  not  impossible,  if  the  ends  of  the  vas  deferens  are  united  by 
suture.     At  any  rate  the  attempt  seems  worth  making. 

The  painful  consequences  of  contusion  of  the  testicles  are  bead  c«»mbate 
unplcte  rest,  supporting  the  testicle*  in  some  soft  substam 
warmth  and  moisture.     If  the  patient  sutlers  severely  morphia  sh- 
injected  suheutaueously. 

higolUTt  round  the   Petti*, — Another  injury  which  we  meet  with  SOfltt 
times  is  that  in  whieh  children  in  play,  or  sometimes  in  fright  from  be 
been  beaten  for  wetting  lhe  bed,  tie  a  string  tight  round  the  pern-       Ti 
nature  of  the  case  is  known  at  once   by  the  swelling  of  the  front  port  i 
the  organ,  and  the  deep  groove  seen  behind  the  swollen  part.     Ana 
should  be  at  once  Induced,  ami  the  string  carefully  divided  on  the  d 
aspect  of  the  penis  and   removed.     If  this  is  not  done  I  have  seen  the 
Urethra,  and  even   almost  the  whole  penis,  cut   through   by  the  ligature, 
causing  irreparable  and  most  painful  deformity. 

Injuria*  of  the  Eckmal  Female  Organs* — Injuries  of  the  labia  rod 

female  perineum  from  blows  and  kicks  are  common  enough.     The  e<< 
mosis,  as   in    the   scrotum,   is   usually   abundant  and  very  dark-col. 
The  skin   may   be  more  or   less  lacerated,  and  sometimes  lhe   perim 
may  be  slightly  torn*  but  it  is  very  rare  for  any  serious  laceration  of 
perineum  to  be  Ranted  by  a  wound.1      Nor  are  the  consequences  of  con- 
tusion Usually  serious.      If  neglected,  abscess   may  ensue,  so  that   r- 
to  be  enjoined,  and  the  application  of  an  ieehag  or  evaporating  Lotfr 
generally  advisable  at  first,  in  order  to  check  the  extravasation.      After- 
wards warm  fomentation  is  more  soothing  and  grateful. 

Wounds  of  the  vulva  may  involve  the  vagina  to  a  greater  of  lees  de- 
gree, or  may  pass  into  the  rectum  or  bladder,  or  the  vagina  may  be  torn 
in  GOituf  but  the  vagina  is  more  often  wounded  by  the  unskilful  use  of 

instruments  in  delivery.,  or  by  I gling  attempts  to  procure  abortion.  The 

latter  cases  hardly  fall  within  the  surgeon's  province,  The  main  (joint  to 
bear  in  mind  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  vagina  ia  the  probability 
Of  contraction  from  cicatrization,  and  the  great  dilbeulty  and  pain  which 
this  will  produce  In  sexual  intercourse.     So  that  all  possible  core  should 

1  1  do  not  here  speak  of  injuries  to  the  external  porta  hi  criminal  assaults,  as  this 
subject  is  best  treated  iilorii?  with  the  questions  «<l  medieal  jurisprudence.  The  surgi- 
cal injuries  so  in  Sic  led  nre  trivial. 

*  St,  George's  Hospital  Museum,  aer.  xiv.  No.  108. 
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be  used  to  maintain  dilatation  of  the  vagina  during  the  union  of  the  wound, 
and  for  some  time  afterwards. 

The  unimpregnated  uterus  is  so  small,  so  hard,  so  movable,  and  in  so 
remote  a  situation  that  it  can  hardly  he  wounded  except  in  complicated 
injuries  in  which  this  would  be  quite  a  subordinate  feature.  And  the  in- 
juries of  the  pregnant  uterus  seem  better  left  to  works  on  obstetrics,  since 
they  could  hardly  be  treated  of  adequately  here.  They  are  rarely  the 
result  of  mere  accident,  but  constantly  occur  in  criminal  attempts  to  pro- 
duce abortion,  and  sometimes  in  unfortunate  instrumental  delivery,  with 
or  without  want  of  skill.  For  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  surgical 
aspects  of  these  cases  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  account  by  Mr.  Birkett 
and  Dr.  Braxton  Hicks  in  the  Syst.  of  Surg.,  second  edition,  vol.  ii,  p.  741 
and  seq. 

Either  the  rectum  or  the  bladder  may  be  penetrated  by  a  wound.  In 
the  male  sex  the  bladder  can  only  be  wounded  through  the  abdominal 
wall  or  the  rectum,  but  in  the  female  it  may  be  punctured  through  the 
vagina.1  In  ail  such  cases  as  those  last  mentioned  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken  to  sew  up  the  wound  at  once,  and  keep  a  catheter  in  the 
bladder,  when  the  wound  will  probably  heal,  if  its  edges  are  clean  cut.  In 
stabs  of  the  bladder  from  the  abdomen  the  risk  of  extravasation  of  urine 
is  great,  and  they  are  very  often  fatal,  and  this  danger  is,  of  course, 
greatly  increased  when  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  also  implicated.  I  think 
it  is  usually  desirable  in  wounds  of  the  bladder  to  keep  the  viscus  emptied 
by  means  of  a  catheter  tied  in,  though  on  this  subject  the  surgeon  must 
use  his  own  discretion,  remembering  the  risk  of  lodging  the  point  of  the 
instrument  in  the  wound.  In  other  respects  no  treatment  can  be  applied 
except  that  which  may  be  demanded  by  the  symptoms. 

Wounds  of  the  rectum  are  produced  usually  by  falling  on  a  stake  or 
railing.  They  are  not  generally  fatal,  and  if  not  fatal  they  lead  to  no 
serious  consequence.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  case  is  recorded  in  which 
contraction  of  the  bowel  has  been  thus  produced.  But  when  the  stake 
or  other  weapon  has  passed  far  in  it  may  lacerate  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
or  the  great  vessels  in  the  pelvis  or  the  bladder.  The  first-named  injury 
may  be  regarded  as  inevitably  fatal,  and  the  second  will  probably  be  so. 
Of  the  third  two  cases  are  recorded,2  one  of  which  survived.  Xo  special 
treatment  can  be  adopted  in  any  of  these  forms  of  injury. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Bladder. — Foreign  bodies  may  be  introduced  into 
the  male  or  female  urethra  or  bladder,  into  the  vagina  or  rectum.  They 
may  also  lodge  in  any  of  these  situations  in  cases  of  wounds,  but  this  is 
most  common  in  gunshot  wounds  ;  and  as  the  surgical  considerations  are 
the  same  in  all  such  cases  the  reader  is  referred  on  that  head  to  the  chap- 
ter on  Gunshot  Wounds. 

Foreign  bodies  lodged  in  the  male  urethra  may  commonly  be  extracted 
with  the  forceps,  since  they  lie  generally  very  far  forward,  and  must  be 
smooth  and  rounded,  or  they  would  not  be  introduced.  But  in  some  cases 
fragments  of  bougies  or  of  other  substances  introduced  may  break  off  in 
the  deeper  parts  of  the   urethra  beyond  reach  of  the  forceps.     The  best 


1  In  the  section  on  vesico- vaginal  fistula  will  be  found  a  reference  to  a  singular  case, 
in  which  that  infirmity  was  caused  by  the  passage  of  a  pistol-bullet  from  the  vulva 
through  the  vagina  into  the  bladder. 

■  By  Mr.  Prescott  Hewett,  Path.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  i,  p.  162;  and  by  Mr.  Bueo,  of 
SloQgh,  Syst»  of  Surg.,  vol.  ii,  p.  722. 
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plan  thou  is  bo  try  rod    push  the  substance  hack    into  thr   bladder,  anil 

break  it  to  pieces,  or,  if  small,  remove  h  entire  with  the  lit  hot  rite.     If  tail 

is  impossible  Ifae   foreign  body  must  be  cut  down  upon  from  the  midlife 

line  of  the  perineum  and  extracted,    Of  the  foreign  substan 

lodged  in  the  male  bladder  a  fragment  of  an  old  worn-out  boogie  or  gQB- 

catheter  is  by  far  the  moat  common,  and  these  can  usually 

a  lithotrite,  and  if  small  extracted  entire,  while  if  of  large  size  they  can  l>e 

cut  tO  pieces  and  will    pass  of  themselves.     If  the  substan 

caught,  or  ia  toe  hard  or  too  large  to  break,  it  must  be  extracted  bj  litb- 

otOf&y,  arid  lithotomy  in  such  cases  i«  far  more  successful   than    in  cases 

of  stone,  since  the  urinary  organs  are  probably  healthy.   O&eof  the  most 

troublesome  foreign  bodies  to  deal  with  is  a  hairpin  in  the  female  bladder. 

It  is  not  lit  all  uncommon  for  the  pin  to  be  passed  no  the  urethn 

with  its  bend  towards  the  bladder,  and  then  to  slip  into  the  bla»l 

expand,  its  points  sticking  into  I  he  mucous  membrane,  and  awkward 

tempts  at  extraction  will  aggravate  the  mischief.     The  best    treat 

to  dilate  the  urethra  sufficiently  to  introduce  the  finger,  when  the  forei 

substance  may  be  dislodged,  or  be  drawn  down  by  a  hook  passed  rou 

its  bent  end,  or  its  two  points  may  be  brought    together  and  a  tul>e 

forceps  applied  round  them. 

Foreign  bodies  are  sometimes    passed  into  the  vagina,  and  the  patient 
is  unable  to  extract  them,  and  will  not  apply  for  relief  till  they  h 
sioned  much  mischief.     I  once  saw  ;,  rase  in  which  the  end  of  a  phial  w 
lodged  in  the  vagina  and  had  made  iis  nay  by  ulceration  into  the  bladdei 
causing  a  most  formidable  and  perfectly  incurable  form  of  vesieo-vagi; 
fistula.     It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  string  of  a  pessary  to  break,  and  t 
substance  to  be  left  in  the  vagina  till  it  becomes  very  foul   and  offer 
AH  such  foreign  bodiee  should  be  removed  at  the  earliest  possible 
ment,  under  myesthesia  if  necessary. 

Foreign  bodies  In  the  rectum  may  be  of  very  large  size,  but  there  is 
difficulty  whatever  in  extracting  them  under  chloroform  after  dilatati 
of  the  anus:  or  if  the  surgeon  judges  it  better  they  may  be  broken  up, 
is  usually  done  in  the  hardened  lumps  of  fieees  which  sometimes  obetrtN 
the  lower  part  of  the  bovveL     This  can  be  effected  with  the  handle  of  :i 
spoon  or  with  a  lithotomy  scoop.    Harder  substances  may  require 
pair  of  forceps,  or  even  cut  tin-  pliers,     Hut  in  all  cases  the  extraction 
sharp-pointed  fragments  at  once  is  imperative. 
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INJURIES  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 


ction  o( 

sen. 


All  injuries  of  the  shoulder,  arm,  forearm,  or  baud  are  less 
than  the  similar  injuries  of  the  hip,  thigh,  leg,  or  foot.     The  main  rea- 
son of  this  is  no  doubt  the  freer  supply  of  blood  to  the  part ;  but  even 
irrespective  of  this  there  is  a  specific  difference  in  the  effects  of  disease 
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on  the  two  limbs  respectively.  Thus  gangrene  of  the  arm  is  of  far  less 
consequence  than  of  the  leg,  and  a  wound  implicating  the  shoulder  does 
Dot  involve  anything  like  the  same  danger  to  life  as  one  of  the  hip. 

Again,  the  fact  that  injuries  of  the  upper  extremity  do  not  necessitate 
confinement  to  bed  or  to  the  house  renders  them  in  many  respects  less 
depressing  than  those  of  the  lower. 

From  these  and  such  like  considerations  it  results  that  the  surgeon 
may  venture  on  attempts  to  preserve  the  upper  limb  in  traumatic  inju- 
ries, or  in  lesions  from  disease,  which  in  the  lower  limb  would  impera- 
tively call  for  the  removal  of  the  diseased  part ;  that  when  the  diseased 
part  must  be  removed  he  may  venture  on  operations  of  excision  or  resec- 
tion which  would  not  be  justifiable  in  the  lower  limb;  and  that  even 
when  he  knows  the  parts  to  be  damaged  beyond  the  possibility  of  repair 
he  may  often  think  it  the  best  course  to  wait  for  gangrene  rather  than 
remove  any  part  which  might  ultimately  recover  itself. 

And  for  the  same  reason  minor  injuries  are  susceptible  of  more  active 
treatment  in  the  upper  extremity,  because  the  surgeon  is  less  apprehen- 
sive of  the  occurrence  of  suppuration  from  too  early  use  of  the  part,  or 
from  friction  or  passive  motion,  and  less  apprehensive  also  of  its  results 
if  it  does  occur. 

Foreign  bodies  (thorns,  needles,  etc.)  often  lodge  in  the  palm.  They 
are  frequently  hard  to  detect,  since  a  piece  of  indurated  tissue  may  be 
mistaken  for  the  end  of  the  needle.  Unless  the  patient  is  suffering  much 
inconvenience,  it  is  a  good  rule  not  to  cut  down  on  a  supposed  needle  in 
the  hand  or  foot  without  being  able  to  feel  both  its  ends. 

Wounds  of  either  palmar  arch  are  frequently  troublesome  in  their  treat- 
ment and  dangerous  in  their  results,  in  consequence  of  the  very  free 
anastomosis  which  takes  place  between  the  two  arteries  which  form  either 
arch.  The  superficial  arch,  it  is  true,  is  much  less  deeply  situated,  and, 
when  wounded,  it  can  be  reached  and  secured,  without  wounding  any 
other  important  structure,  provided  the  patient  be  seen  soon  after  the 
injurj' ;  but  then,  very  frequently  this  is  not  the  case ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  parts  have  become  so  infiltrated  with  blood  that  it  is  impossible  to 
find  the  bleeding  orifice.  And  when  the  deep  palmar  arch  is  wounded  its 
position  beneath  the  great  nerves  and  tendons  renders  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  tie  it  without  very  serious  injury  to  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  hand,  even  irrespective  of  any  infiltration  of  blood. 

In  these  injuries  the  first  object  of  the  surgeon  is  to  stop  the  bleeding 
long  enough  to  allow  the  wound  in  the  artery  to  close,  and  this  can  gen- 
erally be  done  by  careful  pressure  with  pad  and  bandage,1  assisted  by  the 
raised  position  of  the  hand,  or  by  acute  flexion  of  the  elbow,  whereby  the 
brachial  artery  is  compressed  against  the  coronoid  process,  or  by  grad- 
uated pressure  on  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries,  or  by  a  combination  of 
the  last  with  one  of  the  two  former  methods.  Such  compresses,  when 
once  applied,  should  not  be  moved  for  several  days  unless  from  absolute 
necessity. 

Professor  Yanzetti  has  lately  suggested  a  method  which  he  calls  "  unci- 
pression,"  i.e.,  the  pressure  of  a  single  or  double  hook  on  either  lip  of 
the  wound,  as  described  on  p.  125,  which  seems  especially  suitable  for 
these  wounds  of  the  palm,  since  it  makes  constant  pressure  on  the  bleed- 
ing orifice,  without  giving  pain  or  producing  either  oedema  or  sloughing, 


1  A  good  way  of  securing  these  pads  is  to  make  pressure  on  them  with  a  splint  in 
front,  which  is  connected  with  and  supported  by  another  splint  behind  the  hand. 
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which  often  necessitates  the  removal  of  tbe  co&pressea  applied  to  the 
\vd  mid. 

If  the  bleeding  cannot  be  thus  suppressed  by  pressure  in 
the  wounds  two  courses  are  open — viz,,  either  to  tic  both  arteries  of  tb 
forearm  i  e  the  wrist,  or  lo  tie  the  brachial  artery  at  once.     Lik 

all   operations   in  which   an    artery  is   tied   higher  up   in   order 
hemorrhage   from  a  wound  below,  both  these   methods  of  treatment  ur 
uncertain.     The  weight  of  antlo  «ri :  however,  to  be  in  favor  of  the 

ligature  of  the  brachial  at  once,  rather  than  that  of  the  two  arteries  of 

the  forearm.     Ligature  of 

Fin.  72. 


,/t 


-      fc      _• 


one  of  the  latter  without 
the  other  appears  nuga- 
tory. In  some  cases  it  has 
been  deemed  necessary  to 
amputate  the  hand  in  onkr 
fee  save  the  patient  from 
death  by  haemorrhage;  hut 
1  w mi  id  repeat  tl 

fill  plugging  and   pn 

on  the  wound,  immediately 
alter  the  injury,  w  ill  gi 
ally  stop  the  luvmorrhag 
and  render  all  ligature 
the  arteries  unnecessary. 


Diagram  of  the  common  fractures  of  the  etivfett  (nfter 
Html,  ino*lifi-  *1 1.  st,  eterno-maMoti]  muw  l<\  r  v  w 
nUtMJJOT  miMli>.  i* H,  p<.i-tn  rutin  niim>r  iiiUH,  lc.  a,  embdft- 
Ti us  muscle,  l,  tafttttlMU  doni  miiHch*.  r,  conoid  Ifgi 
T,  trapexolii  ligament.  G  II,  citrnco-liu  nigral  titfumenL  nt 
rhomboid  Ligament.  A  fracture  J*  *huvrti  In  the  usual  poll* 
ll.ni.amt  with  Uie  uftiial  displacement— the  outer  froum*  nt 
downward*  and  innrards— and  th«>  rm<  mwn  to  which 

that  dSqataeatttOfl  i*  growtUy  attributed.  Another  fracture 
is  shown  between  tin-  BOOOfd  and  tni|></ritid  ligament*,  and  IhU 
fracture  is  shawl  a*  n..r  betttg  ftli^M  A,  tecoffftllg  to  the  gen- 
oral  opinion. 


Fractured  - 

rlt .—  The  clavicle   rnav  bfl 
fractured  in  any  part  of  il 
extent,   but   the   middle 

the  bone  La  that  in  which 

fracture  is  hy  far  the  tuoit 

common.    The  accident 
most  alwayi  takai    pi 

from  indirect  violei 
from  a  fid  I  <>n  the  hand 
on  the  point  of  the  shoi 
der.    The  common  fractw 
of    the    clavicle    i- 
recognizeil    in    moat    e:c 
from  the  charactt 


ah 


placement.    The  Ixrne giv« 
way  at  its  most  curved  part.     The  outer   fragment,  to  which  the  wh<» 
weight  of  the  arm  is  umv  connected,  rails  downwards,  and  is  possibly 
drawn  down   ilae  by  the  muscle*  which   pass   from  it  to  the  arm.     It  is 
also  almost  always  tucked  inwards  below  the  outer  fragment  by  the  action 
of  the  flaps  of  the  axilla,  or  hv  the  impulse  of  the  fall,  or  by  both.     The 
inner  fragment  is  believed  by  some  surgeons  to  be  raised  by  t  he  sternt 
Dtattoid  muscle,  but  this  seems  unlikely,  as  the  attachment  of  the  rhon 
bold  Ligament  is  sufficient  to  prevent  any  such  displacement.1    V 
however,  the  displacement  in  this,  as  in  all  other  fractures,  de] 
good  deal  on  the  direction  of  the  line  of  fracture,  and  accordil 
specimens  in  which  the  outer  fragment  lies  on  the  same  level,  in  front  i 
behind  the  inner,  and  even  above  it. 

1  See,  however,  n  case  re  la  Led  by  Mr.  Hutke,  in  which  the  sternal  fragment  was 
raised  up  at  an  angle  of  45°.     Syat.  of  Surg.,  vol.  ii,  p.  766. 


faced    I'v   t\  pomewbat  similar  injury.       In  some  very 
lirect  violence  both  clavicles  are  fractured  simultaneously- 

The  fracture  is  susceptible  of  very  complete  repair,  and  in  cases  where 
there  has  been  no  displacement  this  will  be  unaccompanied  by  any  de- 
formir  v  ;  usually,  however,  considerable  displacement  remains  during 
life,  though  it  entails  no  ill  effects  beyond  the  slight  disfigurement.  rriie 
periosteum  appears  to  be  often  untorn,  especially  in  early  life,  mid  pos- 
sibly in  some  of  these  cases  the  fracture  may  have  been  incomplete,  or  of 
the  "gfeetMrtick"  variety,  as  shown  in  the  figure  on  page  138, 

The  method  of  union  is  often  by  an  exuberant  or  provisional  callus. 

The  period  of  union  is  from  three  to  four  weeks,  after  which  DO  apparatus 

Lhoujjh  it   is  prudent  for  the  patient  to  carry  his  arm  in  a 

ling  for  B  time.     The  number  of  different  contrivances  for  the  treatment 

1  clavicle  testifies  to   the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  bones  in 

intact,  and,  in  fact.it  is  always  proper  to  prepare  the  patient's  mind  for 

t!  nuance  of  deformity.     The  old  plan  attempts  to  fulfil  three  indi- 

fctions;   1.   Reduction  is  e Acted  by  drawing  both  shoulders  backwards, 

and  raising  the  affected  shoulder  by  the  hand  in  the  axilla,  the  surgeon 
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Standing  behind  the  patient,  and  pressing  Iris  knee  between  the  sen} 
To  remedy  the  displacement  of  the  outer  fragment  inwards  the  Bhoal 
are  then    kept   buck    by   a  Bgnre-of>8    bandage   encircling    both    axitl» 
and  croaking  behind.     2.   Before  applying  the  bandage  a  thick  pad  El 
placed  in  the  axilla,  in  order  to  raise  the  shoulders  and  prevent  the 
placement  of  the  outer  fragment  downwards.    3.  Next,  in  order  to  ob- 
viate the  tendency  to  loosening  of  these  bandages,  the  arm  and  hand  are 
rin  in  lid  and  bound   to  the  chest  by  a  broad   bandage,  which  also 
the  BG&puta.    All  the  turns  of  the  bandage  should  be  stitched  together, 
or  painted  Lightly  with  standi.    This  apparatus,  however,  er  be 

kept  satisfactorily  io  position,  and  many  surgeons  object  (and,  I  think, 
with  reason)  to  the   RgnfO-Of-S   bandage  as  liable  to  press  00    the   outer 
fragment  and  displace  it.    A  good  and  convenient  plan  is  to  put  ■  - 
crutch  into  the  axilla,  which  is  fixed  by  a  Strap  going  across  the  opp 
shoulder,  and  another  round   I  he   body,  and  to  carry  the  arm  in  a  ftlmg. 
Some  surgeuns  recommend  that  the  hand  should  be  raised  and  blind 
on  to  the  opposite  shoulder  ;'  others  again  teach  that  the  arm  should  be 
extended  vertically  down  wards  and   bandaged  to  the  body/     These 
metrically  opposite  views  show  the  difficult  and  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the 
treatment  as  far  as  remedying  the  concerned.     It  is  said  that 

Complete  success  may  be  obtained  by  perfectly  reducing  the  fracture,  ai 
keeping  the  patient  at  perfect  rest  in  the  supine  horizontal   posture,  a 
accidental    fresh    displacement   being    at    once  remedied.      But  very  few 
persona!  except  young   ladies   careful   of  the   future   appearance  of  the 
neck,  eoidd  he  persuaded  to  submit  to  such,  an  irksome  treatment  in  i 
to  avoid  the    very  trilling  deformity  left  by  the    fracture,  since    no  real 
inconvenience  results  from  it. 

Fracture  of  the  nternat  end  of  the  clavicle  is  not  a  common  injury 
generally  takes  place  about  an   inch  from  the  and  of  the  bone,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  well-marked  displacement  of  the  outer  fragment  down- 
wards rind  forwards  in  front  of  the  sternum,  which   has  often   been  con- 
founded with  dislocation.1     The  treatment  appears  to  be  usually  tti 
ccssful  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  common  fracture,  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  displacement  remains,  but  no  serious  loss  of  motion  results, 
fracture,  of  course,  lies  external  to  the  attachment  of  the  rhomb      I  !ur 
incut.     The  occurrence  of  fracture  internal  to  this  Ligament  has  not 
yet  been   proved  ;  its  fibres  would   probably  prevent  any  extensive  dis- 
placement, though  some  movement  of  the  inner  fragment  forwards  W 
still,  according  to  Professor  Smith,  be  possible. 

fracture  of  the  arrow*  a  i  and  is  r  much  more  common  injury,  and  n 
often  accompanied  by  very  great  deformity,  the  effect  of  the  mobility  of 
the  scapula,  which,   being   now   deprived   of  the   natural  support  of  thl 
clavicle,  carries  the  outer  fragment   inwards,  so  that  it   makes   almost 
right  angle  with  the  inner,  and  in  some  cases  {as  in  that  figured 

1    Bryant,  Practice  of  Surgery,  p    928, 

1  Gordon,  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,  vol.  xvili,  November,  1859,  p  480.     I  wou 
recommend  litis  short  paper  to  the  reader 'i  perusal,  as  it  gives  a  different  view  oft 
eaiiM  of  tbs  deformity  Prom  that  which  is  usually  adopted      I  have  not 
nrgiifl  the  question,  and    1   have  no  experience  of  tin-   results  of  Prof. 
treatment,  but  his  opinions  are  entitled  to  the  most  respectful  attention,     I  ugree< 
any  rate,  so  far  with   Mr.  Gordon's  views  that  1  believe  the  effect  of  Ll 
the  map-nla  upon  the  petition  of  the  outer  fragment  In  this  fr*  tosviij  j 

much  overlooked,  though  1  confesa  that  his  theory  eeema  to  nie  t  i  exelu 

prominence  to  Lhe  action  of  the  muscles. 

*  On  tliis  head  see  a  paper  bv  Dr.  It.  \V.  Smith,  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,  Aug 
1*70. 
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R.W.  Smith,  On  Fractures  and  Diek>caHon$}  p.  919)  the  sternal 

fragment  El  much  elevated)  while  the  shoulder  is  drawn  inwards  and  for- 
ds, r litis  adding  greatly  to  the  deformity. 


i&ES; 


Frar*  r^runl  end  of  The  cluvi.  -,  u-fore  dea 

shown ;  the  fracture  Is  about  an  inch  from  the  joint.  There  i»  a  large 
Thi?  outer  fragment  ii  pointing  directly  forward*,  i.e.,  Its  punt  prw 
St.  Grow*  Hospital,  Ser.  I,  No.  77. 


ituation  «|  ttkfl  joint  is 

i  baiv#9a  tin?  fragments. 
i  against  the  skin.— Mu^i.iiu  <>f 


D  the  other  hand,  when  the  fracture  happens  to  occur  just  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  conoid  and  trapezoid  ligaments  there  may  be  little  or 
no  displacement;  at  least  such  is  the  common  impression  fas  shown  in 
72).     Dr.  Gordon,  of  Belfast  {op.cU^  p.  478),  thinks  this  impression 


A  PM  nnted  fracture  of  the  left  clavicle,  from  a  cane  in  which  death  was  produced  by  other 

■Juries  in  a  few  hours,    a,  superior,  and  h,  inferior  view,    Tho  external  fragment  has  become  glared 

*low  |  ' ,  and  is  at  the  tame  Una  directed  forward*,  »o  that  Ihe  two  fragments  form  Dttriy 

:  a ugh-  with  one h  other.    Two  pieces  of  the  inner  fragment  have  hr*en  detach*  ii  mid  are  lying 

howl  how  the  outer  fragment  has  passed  below  |1m  In  jut.    The  fracture 

-  n  thecoraco-clavieular  ligaments  and  the  acromial  joint.— From  a  case  by  Mr. Canton, 

i  Path.  Trans.,  vol,  all,  p,  16K 


i,  and  believes  that  fracture  between  the  conoid  and  trapezoid 

a  produces  the  same  deformity  as  any  other  fracture  of  the  outer 

of  the  bono;  in  other  words,  he  dues  not  believe  that  these  ligaments 

effect  ii  resisting  displacement. 

All  these  fractures  are  to  be  treated  on  the  same  principle  as  the  com- 
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moii  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  /.«?.,  to  fix  the  shoulder  ill  the  position 
adapted  to  prevent  the  displacement  characteristic  of  each;  hut  the  i 
cully  of  keeping  the  scapula  fixed  is  a  great  obstacle  to  complete  success. 
This  may  be  combated  hy  fixing  a  pad  on  the  scapula  below  its  spine  ami 
Strapping  it  tightly  to  the  chest;  but  when  the  tendency  to  displacement 
i>  considerable  the  sun-ess  of  any  plan  will  not  be  great  while  the  patient 
is  allowed  to  move  about. 


Fracture  of  the  Scapula* — Fracture  of  the  body  of  the  scapula  is  usu- 
ally the  result  of  direct  violence:  the  passage  ©fa  carriage  over  the  I 
or  a  crush  against  some  obstacle.     It  is  usually  easy  of  detection,  fbff  it 
generally  passes  through  the  spine  of  the  bone.,  and  in  passing  the  fij 
along  the  spine  the  broken  part  ran  be  reached  at  once,  or,  the  shoaMei 
being  grasped   in  one   hand  and   the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula  in  the 
other,  the  crepitus  will  be  elicited.     The  fracture,  if  not  compiles 
other   injuries — which,  however,  is  very  often    the   ease — will    not    in   all 

probability  lead  to  any  evil  consequences.    Should  any  displacement 
i  the  pa  its  must  be  manipulated  into  position,  but  this  ia  not  gener- 
ally necessary,  since  the  broad  muscles  attached  to  the  bone  prei 
an\  change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  fragments.    Alter  redticl 

all  that  can  be  dottc  is  to  apply  a  broad  rib- roller,  and  even  if  the  frac- 
ture consolidates  irregularly  no  harm  will  result.  In  three  or  four  wctfks 
the  patient  may  be  allowed  the  free  use  of  his  arm. 

fracture  of  ike  iwdfe  of  (he  scapula  may,  as  It  appears,  involve  either 
the  anatomical  or  the  surgical  neck  of  the  bone,  the  former  bring  the 
constriction  around  the  glenoid  cavity  external  to  the  root  of  the  cora* 
eoid  process,  the  hitter  lire  part  by  which  the  glenoid  fossa  and  coracoid 
process  are  connected  to  the  body  of  the  bone,  Fracture,  there! 
through  the  anatomical  neck  would  separate  only  the  glenoid 
from  the  rest  of  the  bone,  while  fracture  through  the  surgical  nock  iri 
separate  the  roracoid  process  also  from  the  scapula  and  render  it  D 
able.    The  subject  of  motors  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula  is  one  on  which 

much  ditlereuce  of  opinion    has  prevailed,  and  which  is  still   unset? 
Sir  A.  Cooper  described  it  a1-  an  injury  which  often  simulates  dislocation 
of  the  humerus  into  the  axilla,1  and  his  description  is  expressly  applied 
to  fractures  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  bone,  since  he  points  out  carefully 
that  *k  the  eoracoid   process  being  attached  to  the  glenoid   cavity,  ami 
being  broken  off  with  it,  the  crepitus  [of  the  fracture]  is  communicated 
through  the  medium  of  this  process,"  and  the  seat  of  the  supposed  frac- 
ture is  marked  in  one  of  his  figures.     Other  surgeons  have  cxpla 
differently  the  injury  which  Cooper  classed  as  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
scapula,  some  believing  that  the  real  lesion  was  a  dislocation  in  which  & 
portion  of  the  glenoid  process  was  fractured,1  others  that  it  was  a  frac- 
ture of  the  head  of  the  humerus.1     But  neither  of  these  explanai 
seems  to  me  at  all  consistent  with  Sir  Astley'a  very  clear  description  of 
the  symptoms  as  observed  by  him;  and  although  there  is  no  dil 
in  existence,  from  a  ease  of  this  kind,  which  can  show  on  what   pfi 
injury  the  symptoms  have  depended,  yet  as  there  are  certainly  sj 


1  Cooper,  On  Dislocations  and  on  Fractures,  2d  ed.,  1823,  p,   I'! 

*  Malgitigne,  Tmite  des  Fracture*  et  dos  Luxations,  vol.  ii,  p,  651. 

3  Mr.  South,  Obelfut  (vol,  i,  p.  549),  says  that  this  has  been  proved  to  be  so; 
If  id  Sir  A,  Cooper  must  have  utterly  misstated  the*  symptoms  of  the  case  which  he 
described. 
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in  existence  of  fracture  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  scapula,1  and  as  it 
seems  certain  that  such  a  fracture  might  produce  the  symptoms  described 
by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  I  see  no  reason  for  denying  the  accuracy  of  his  diag- 
nosis, though  the  fact  that  the  injury  can  hardly  prove  fatal  renders  the 
anatomical  proof  of  it  hitherto  deficient.  The  reader  may  consult  a  very 
interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Lotzbeck,  of  Munich,  on  this  subject,'  in  which 
the  symptoms  due  to  both  of  these  varieties  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
the  scapula  are  described,  though  only  from  the  living  subject,  and  the 
various  opinions  which  have  been  expressed  on  the  question  are  discussed. 
The  symptoms  in  one  of  the  cases  there  described  u  much  resembled  dis- 
location ;  the  arm  was  lengthened  one  inch,  drawn  away  from  the  side, 
and  the  acromion  prominent;  but  the  injury  was  easily  distinguished 
from  dislocation  by  the  fact  that  the  coracoid  process  was  also  displaced, 
and  moved  with  the  arm  in  passive  motion ;  that  such  movements  were 
perfectly  easy  to  produce,  though  very  painful ;  the  length  of  the  arm 
was  at  once  restored  and  crepitus  obtained  ;  and  finally  an  irregular  frag- 
ment of  bone  was  felt  in  the  axilla."  Dr.  Lotzbeck  also  met  with  another 
case  in  which  the  symptoms  were  very  similar,  only  that  the  coracoid 
process  was  not  movable,  and  which  he  therefore  believed  to  be  a  frac- 
ture through  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  bone.  In  both  cases  the  dis- 
placement was  reduced  and  good  motion  of  the  joint  obtained.  The 
diagnostic  signs  from  dislocation  are  the  ease  with  which  the  parts  can 
be  put  into  position,  the  production  of  crepitus,  and,  when  this  is  done, 
the  freedom  of  passive  motion — though  this  causes  much  pain — and  the 
sensation  of  a  bony  fragment  in  the  axilla.  It  must  nevertheless  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  injury  cannot  be  described  with  the  same  confidence  as 
one  whose  nature  has  been  conclusively  proved  by  dissection. 

Fracture  of  Coracoid  and  Acromion  Processes. — Fracture  may  also 
occur  either  of  the  coracoid  or  of  the  acromion  processes  alone.  That  of 
the  coracoid  is  unquestionably  rare  as  a  separate  injury,  though,  as  a 
complication  of  dislocation,  it  is  known  to  occur,  and  is  perhaps  not 
extremely  uncommon.  The  fragment  is  described  as  being  drawn  down 
by  the  biceps  muscle,9  and  it  is  said  that  ligamentous  union  is  on  that 
account  common.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  enough  is  known  about 
the  injury  to  enable  us  to  judge  whether  this  is  generally  true.  The 
muscles  attached  to  the  coracoid  process  would  only  displace  the  frag- 
ment in  the  event  of  its  being  entirely  torn  away  from  the  periosteum, 
and  this  I  suppose  to  be  rare.  And  doubtless  the  statement  as  to  the 
frequency  of  ligamentous  union  in  this  fracture,  as  in  that  of  the  acro- 
mion, rests  in  a  great  measure  on  post-mortem  examinations,  in  which 
additamentary  bones  around  shoulders  affected  with  chronic  osteoarthritis 
have  been  mistaken  for  fragments  of  old  non-united  fractures.  If  frac- 
ture of  the  coracoid  process  is  met  with  uncomplicated  with  other  injury, 
and  if  the  fragment  is  diplaced  (of  which  Mr.  Bryant  records  an  example 
under  his  own  care),  the  arm  should  be  bandaged  with  the  elbow  raised 
and  the  forearm  flexed,  so  as  to  relax  the  biceps  muscle,  and  the  parts 
kept  in  that  position  for  about  a  month. 


1  One  in  Guy's  Hospital  Museum  is  flgurod  in  Mr.  Bryant's  work,  p.  929;  another 
is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

*  Deutsche  Klinik,  1867,  abstracted  in  the  New  Syd.  Soc.'s  Biennial  Retrospect  for 
1867-8,  p.  240. 

•  See  a  case  described  by  Mr.  South,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxii,  p.  100.  In  this 
case  the  fragment  was  pulled  down  by  the  short  head  of  the  biceps  muscle  as  fur  as 
the  triangular  ligament  would  allow — about  half  an  inch  below  and  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  coracoid  process. 
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Fracture  of  the  acromion  is  easily  diagnosed  by  tracing  the  spir 
pall  with  t  ht*  finger,  an  abrupt  drop  marking  the  scat  of  frai-tme.   The 
mobility  of  the  fragment  and  the  dropping  of  the  point  of  the  shoulder 
will  sufficiently  prove  tile  nut  me  of  the  case,  and  the  diagnosis   vv  ill  be 

continued  by  the  crepitus.  The  surgeon  will  also  notice  how  the  deformity 
it  raising  the  elbow  and  recurs  as  soon  as  the  elbow  is  allowed 
to  drop.  lkIu  the  treatment  of  this  accident,"  says  Sir  A.  Cooper,  "the 
bead  of  the  OS  humeri  is  the  splint  which  is  employed  to  keep  the  acro- 
mion in  its  Datura!  situation;  and  wit  Ik  this  view  the  elbow  is  raised  and 
the  arm  lixed.,f     He  also  points  out  the  unadvisability  ol  putting  a 

pad  in  the  axilla  or  bandaging  the  elbow  too  closely  to  the  side,  since 
both  of  these  plans  the  head  of  the  humerus  i->  thrown  outwards  nod  the 
fragments  separated,     The  surgeon  should  raise  the  elbow  and  fix  it  in 
that  position,  which  places  the  bones  in  perfect  contact,  and  endeavor 
keep  them   thus  for  about    three    weeks j   but  it  is   somewhat  difficult! 
keel*  ^ie  parts  quiet,  and  to  this  Sir  A.  Cooper  attributes  the  lig.t 
•nioo  of  fractured  acromion,  which  he  believes  to  be  common,  and  in  this 
belief  he  has  been  followed   by  most  authors;   but  in  tin  her 

is  mm  It  ivjiMni  to  believe  that  specimens  of  old  chronic  rheumatic  art  1. 
have  been  looked  upon  as  examples  of  ununited  fracture.'     At  the  same 
time  it  is  very  desirable  to  realize  the  probability  of  non-union   in 
fracture,  and  to  endeavor  to  guard  against  it 

Fnnii/n  >  qfihe  humerus   are  divided   into  those  of  the  Upper  end,  of 
the  shaft,  and  of  tlie  lower  end.     Those  of  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus 
are:    L  Fracture  of  tlie  anatomical  neck  (intra-eapMilar)  ;  2,  Of  the 
gfcftj  neek    extracapsular);  3.  Separation  of  the  epiphysis  ;  and  4,  Fr 
tu re  of  the  great  tuberosity. 

tfractur*  of  Anatomical  JfedL — 1.  Pure  uncomplicated  fracture  above 
the  tuberosities* — i.  eM  entirely  vrithtn  the  capsule — is  a  rare  injury,  and  its 
diagnosis  is  by  no  means  easy.  It  is  very  generally  accompanied  with 
impaction,  the  shaft  of  the  bone  being  sometimes  driven  into  the  upper 
fragment,  whilst  in  other  cases  the  head  of  the  bone  is  more  <u  leas  dis- 
placed and  driven  into  the  lower  fragment  Fig,  78).  In  a  remarkable 
recorded  and  figured  by  Prof.  EL  \V.  Smith  the  fractured  head  wa 
entirely  reversed,  so  that  the  cartilaginous  surface  had  been  driven  in 
the  shaft,  while  the  fractured  cancellous  tissue  was  turned  upward* 
towards  tne  glenoid  cavity.  The  diagnosis  is  in  many  cases  mainly  ft 
tive.  Uteri  are  not  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  any  of  the  other  < 
t  u  res  to  ha  ]  presently  described,  nor  those  of  dislocation.  If  the  fracture 
be  (irmly  impacted  no  crepitus  can  be  elicited,  but  some  change  of  shape 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  bone  may  lie  made  out,  if  not  masked  by  the 
swelling.  If,  however*  the  fracture  be  not  impacted, crepitus  will 
Ollt]  and  the  Surgeon  bein^  convinced  that  the  scapula  is  not  injm 
and  that  the  injury  is  seated  above  the  surgical  neck,  and  is  not  of  the 
tuberosity  only,  must  conclude  that  it  is  an  intracapsular  fracture.  laJiet 
caution,  however,  is  required  not  to  confound  the  pseudo-erepitus  of  effu- 
sion into  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  with  the  real  crepitus  of  fractur 
These  fractures  unite  solidly  by  bone;  in  fact  there  is  often  a  very  exu- 
berant production  of  stalactitic  bone,  especially  when  the  head  is  impacte 


1  Or.  It.  Aduma  aaystfaat  in  chronic  arthritis  of  theaboulder  tie  i  is  ofte 

found!  to  1ihvij  midurgonu  n  solution  of  continuity  from  dJte&ae,  and  that  this  usual  I  v 
but  not  slwayi  occurs  at  the  line  of  the  epiphysis  (On  Chrome  Rheumatic  Ai  Lfa 

:Med.,p.  102). 
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iti  the  lower  fragment,  and  the   inflammation  which  produces  this  ttfmj 

effusion  must  greatly  limit  thfl   movements  of  the  joint.     The  only  treat- 

!   which   eau   be  adopted  is  to  remedy  any  tendency  to  displacement 

of  the  lower  fragment  Inwards  which  may  he  present,  by  means  of  a  pad 


Fio.  77. 


.-**< 


Jiitra-capaolar  fracture  of  the  left  humerus,  aeeo  from  behind.    The  tuberosities  sep- 
arated front  the  bead  and  shall  are  divided  Into  three  fragments  ami  driven  outwnrdt.    The  head, 
■eparalM  rniiii  the  aiuiioim.il  neck  of  the  bonef  is  partly  crushed.    Tfci  ibftfl  i-*  driven  upwards,  and 
lei  Ibc lower  pari  ..]  the  ^cuold  cavity.    The  capaule  was  Intact,  tttd  hi  d  In  thedla- 

fracture— From  Mal^alg  n«*t  Atlas,  |)L  vt  Fig,  I, 
Fi«.  "S  — B*my  union  of  impacted  inti u-capaular  frai  tur  ■  af  Ihfl  hnnicrua,  fire  years  after  the  occur- 
PfoC  It  VV,  Smith,  On  Fractures,  p.  193. 

in  the  axilla,  and  to  support  the  arm  in  a  sling*  In  impacted  fracture  it 
is  neither  feasible  nor  desirable  to  disengage  the  fragments.  The  patient 
should  be  prepared  Ibr  the  loss  of  motion  which  will  probably  ensue, and 
passive  motion  should  be  employed  to  obviate  this  as  far  as  possible. 
Grentle  attempts  to  raise  the  sbotilder  should  he  matte  as  early  as  the 
patient  can  hear  them  after  the  first  three  weeks. 

2 .  EjI  rn  *  a  paul  a  r  Fmrhne.  — T  he  o  rd  i  n  ar  y  l  V  &c  t  u  re  of  the  neck  o  f  1 1 1  e 
humerus  is  the  extra-capsular.  or  the  fracture  through  the  surgical  neck, 
below  the  tuberosities.     The  arm  is  shortened  ;  the  lower  fragment 
can  be  felt  projecting  into  the  axilla,  where  its  sharp,  irregular  outline 
•  asilv  be  distinguished   from  the  globular  head  of  the  humerus;  the 
i older  has  not  the  pointed  outline  of  dislocation  ;  the  arm  is  much 
Lsily  movable,  ami   when   its   length   is  restorer!  crepitus  will  be 
felt.     The  upper  fragment  is  usually  tilted  outwards  by  the  in  use  I  es  in- 
serted into  the  great  tuberosity  {Fig.  ti);  the  displacement  of  the  lower 
gment  inwards  and  upwards  is  due  partly  to  the  nation  of  the  force, 
iv  to  that  of  the  Haps  of  the  axilla  and  the  muscles  which  pass  from 
the  scapula  to  the  humerus  below  the  fracture,  and  partly  to  the  direction 
of  tl  f  fracture.     In  some  cases  the  lower  fragment  lies  i4  ante- 

riorly externally,  and  even  posteriorly,"  as  shown  by  Malgaignc,  and  it 
may  be  impacted  in  the  tissue  of  the  upper  fragment. 
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This  IfocttM  is  usually  treated  by  the  application  of  a  oam  or  pad  of 
leather  of  gottn  perefet  moulded  to  tin*  outside  of  the  shoulder,  ami  op- 
posed by  a  largo  pad  in  the  axilla,  or  a  crutch  similar  10  thai  nsed  fol 
fracture  of  the  clavicle,  or  a  splint  about  two  iWt  Long  made  of  leather, 
bent  in  the  middle  to  an  acute  angle,  whieh  is  fitted  into  tin*  axilla,  while 
one  limb  of  the  splint  rests  upon  the  chest  and  the  other  supports  the 

I  i...  79 


frtctnnof ttoMrffcm]  uekofthc  numertu  with  i plett  «•  p-<  vat  i<<n '-ft  h"  fragment*.   Thai 

ture  oeeurred  in  nti  old  man.  ilI. .77,  who  died  twenty-trta  dftjl  after  tti  irbll  h  it  hod  been 

impossible  to  reduce.    The  fracture  was  situated  below  the  Intern  |*utar  KgMFHWt  ("ftftfa 

Utter  was  nowhere  opened),  ami    U    'if  an  inch  nbofe.  the  insertion  Of  the  pectoral  Is  major.    Tn 
tacbcd  fragment  was  separated  from  the  lower  fragment  and  hurled  in  the  t  The 

upp^r  fragment,  free  from  any  adb?wi«n,  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  soprospiuatus,  and  probably  by  the 
other  scapular  muscles,  Into  such  a  rotation  upwards  and  out  wants  that  the  groat  fabero*i 
under  I  be  MfOHtoa.    in  other  words,  tin1  pflliUffin  of  the  upper  fragment  corresponds  to  that  of  the  ann 
in  ita  greatest  elevation,  and  Ufctt  "I  tfcfl  IttWOT  fragment  to  that  of  the  arm  in  its  greatest  depression. 
The  dotted!  line  dhows  the  position  that  Ihe  tower  fragment  must  have  taken  In  order  to  he: 
tnerns  into  a  line,— Malgaigne,  pb  vi.  Fig.  8. 

inside  of  the  arm.  The  treatment  of  this  fracture  by  a  case  of  four 
straight  splints,  as  for  fi  tutu  re  of  the  shaft,  is  very  ineflWiiv  «*,  si  no 
the  splints  will  probably  be  found  cut  careful  examination  to  be  placed  on 
the  lower  fragment  only.  The  same  precautions  should  he  adopted  for 
avoiding  stiffness  of  the  joint  as  recommended  in  the  former  rase;  bur 
some  loss  of  the  power  of  elevating  the  shoulder  is  a  very  common  result, 
and  is  usually  attributed  to  inflammatory  thickening  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  capsule. 

I  have  described  these  fractures  separately  from  each  other,  as  pure 
intra-  or  extra-cap  solar,  but  in  practice  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
are  often  mixed,  and  what  is  called  "a  fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck  6t 
the  humerus  "  is  really  an  injury  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  line  of 
fracture  is  external  to  the  capsule;  but  a  piece  has  been  comminuted 
a  subordinate  line  of  fracture  lias  tun  upwards  into  the  joint.  This  is  so 
in  a  preparation  put  up  by  Sir  B.  Hrodie  in  St.  George's  Hospital  Museum 
as  u  fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck/'  and  the  same  was  the  case  in  a 
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Fig.  80. 


patient  lately  under  my  care,  who  presented  the  unusual  complication  of 
partial  rupture  and  obstruction  of  the  axillary  artery,  leading  to  gan- 
grene of  the  arm  and  necessitating  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint. 

3.  Separation  of  the  upper  epiphysis  is  a  well-marked  accident,  very 
clearly  described  by  R.  W.  Smith,  whose  description  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  verifying  in  the  case  which  furnished  the  accompanying  figure 
(Fig.  80).  The  patient  is  a  young  person  below  the  age  of  20,  and  usu- 
ally much  younger ;  the  arm  is  neither  lengthened  nor  shortened ;  the 
lower  fragment  projects  somewhat  inwards,  causing  ua  striking  and 
abrupt  projection  situated  beneath  the  coracoid  process,"  which  Prof. 
Smith  calls  u  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  injury ;"  and  this  pro- 
jection has  not  the  sharp  outline  of  an  ordinary  fracture,  but  "  feels 
rounded,  and  its  superior  surface  is  smooth  and  slightly  convex."  When 
the  injury  is  recent  the  lower  fragment  can  be  brought  into  its  natural 
position,  and  then  the  prominence  will  be  obliterated  and  crepitus  can  be 
felt,  though  this  may  not  be  exactly  the  crepitus  of  fracture.  The  lesion 
may  be  treated  by  any  of  the  plans  which  are  used  in  other  injuries 
about  the  same  part,  but  the  projection 
will  probably  remain  permanently.  There 
is,  however,  far  less  probability  of  loss  of 
motion  than  in  the  fractures  of  adult  life. 
The  line  of  fracture,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  below  the  tuberosities,  and  the 
fracture  is  therefore  mainly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, extra-capsular.1  It  seems  to  unite 
usually  with  but  little  inflammation. 

4.  Fracture  of  the  great  tuberosity  is 
known  by  the  increased  width  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  bone,  and  the  presence 
of  a  bony  prominence  below  the  acromion, 
which  may  possibly  be  made  out  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  head  of  the  bone.  The 
acromion  is  somewhat  prominent,  though 
less  so  than  in  dislocation,  and  the  arm 
may  be  separated  from  the  side,  but  can 
easily  be  brought  back  to  it ;  and  a  thor- 
ough examination  with  the  hand  in  the 
axilla  will  convince  the  surgeon  that  the 
head  of  the  bone  is  in  the  glenoid  cavity. 
There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  most 
probably  this  fracture  has  occurred  as  a 
complication  of  dislocation.  If  the  sep- 
aration be  extensive  and  complete  the 
union  may  be  ligamentous;  in  many  cases 
bon}'  union  seems  exuberant,  and  then 
considerable  loss  of  motion  will  follow. 
Beyond  keeping  the  parts  at  rest,  and  pressing  the  fragment  and  the 
head  of  the  bone  together  by  means  of  a  pad  in  the  axilla,  opposed  by 
a  cap  over  the  shoulder,  I  do  not  see  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
treatment. 

Fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  occurs  usually  somewhat  below 
the  middle,  though  any  part  of  the  bone  may  give  wa}r.  It  is  caused  by 
any  kind  of  violence,  and  sometimes  by  muscular  action.2 

1  R.  W.  Smith,  On  Fractures,  p.  208. 

1  In  this  latter  case,  however,  there  is  some  reason  for  suspecting  that  the  bone  may 


Separation  of  the  upper  epiphysis  of 
the  humerus.  Taken  from  a  boy  set.  15, 
under  my  care,  in  whom  the  diagnosis 
rested  only  on  the  symptoms  during  life. 
He  recovered,  with,  I  believe,  complete 
use  of  the  joint.— Holmes's  Dis.  of  Child- 
hood, 2d  ed.,  p.  249. 
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The  *lis| ilaceiiiiuit  varies  frith  the  direction  of  the  line  of  Jfcaotnj 

Other  circumstances.      Frequently  it  IS  tlOt  very  much  marked.      The; 

seldom  my  diflicnlty  in  oorreoting  it,  or  in  procuring  union  vdtboal 
formity,     A   case  of  four  straight   splints  or  a  leather  or   guttapercha 
splint,  must  be  applied   for  about  six  weeks,  when  the  fracture  will  he 
soundly  united.     The  hand  is  to  he  carried  in  a  sling,  which  should 
be  long  enough  to  press  the  elbow  outwards. 

Fr.nhrrrs  of  the  lower  end  of  tin*  humerus  may  be  divided  into:  1. 
Simple  transverse   fracture   above  Of  below  the  condyles;   J.    I 
refining  between  the  condyles  into  the  joint  :  3.  Fracture  of  either 
dyle ;  and,  4.  Separation  of  the  epiphysis* 

1,  The  transverse  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  is  of  inter- 
est, inasmuch  as  it   somewhat   resembles   dislocation.     Both   inj; 
common  in  youth.      In  the   fracture   the    lower  with  the 

forearm  is  usually  carried  back  wards,  producing  a  projection  behind  the 
joint,  and  a  prominence  of  the  triceps  tendon,  as  in  dislocation  ;  and 
there  la  :>  projection  in  front  near  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  aa  in  dislocation. 
Here,  however,  the  resemblance  ceases.     In  the  fracture  the  parts  can 

Fin.  Bh 


mm  of  fracture  of 
lower  neini  of  huiio-ru*.  A, 
Deltoid  ;  a.  I 

jor;  c.  THeeps;  I>.  Bleeps; 
£.  Bracfalalfa  anticus* 


Diagram  of  dislocation 
hackwnrds.  a.  The  hracbi- 
aUs  atHfatia  torn  by  I 

■  r  tbe  tiuto^ 
mi;  B    I 

great  or   sigmoid  thv 
the  ulna  ;    t>.  The  bicipital 

The  end  of  the  humerus. 


Diagrammatical  representation  of  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  contrasted  with  dislo- 
cation of  itoth  hones  of  the  forearm  hack  ward.  The  figure  (from  Listou )  shows  the  general  features  of 
d  ^location. 

commonly  be  reduced  and  crepitus  obtained.  The  projection  in  front  is 
seen  to  he  above  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  lo  have  a  sharp  outline, 
whilst  in  dislocation  the  prominence  is  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow*,  and 
is  rounded.  But  the  most  mi  failing  distinction  is,  that  the  measurement 
between  the  olecranon  and  internal  or  external  condyle  is  natural  in  the 
fracture,  while  in  the  dislocation  it  is  much  Increased,  However  ui<  :it 
the  swelling  may  be,  one  or  other  of  the  condyles  can  almost  certain,^ 


bo  diseased,     Thu^  a  seboolf&attef  ill  striking  i  hoy  wiLh  his  cane  fractured   ih*»  Lu- 
tnem*.     Boms  weeks  afterward*  flhfl  Fraoture  Diving  in  the  meantime  untied)  a  tu- 
mor showed  iUelf  at  the  «eat  of  injury,  for  whidt  he  became  a  patient  at  St  I 
Hospital,  where  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint  was  performed. 
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made  out.     In  lome  ipeeially  when  the  fracture  is  caused  by  i 

direct  Mow,  the  displacement  of  the  lower  fragment  may  be  forwards,1  in 
which  rase  then-  can  He  no  difficulty  in  fliagnosi 

The  separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis  oft  he  humerus  is  diilleult  todis- 
ii  this  injury,  though  it  occurs  lower  down.  In  this  fracture 
either  the  whole  epiphysis—  oi ,  as  Pi,  K.W.  Smith  thinks,  only  the  pail 
which  forms  the  trochlea  ami  eapiteMnni —  is  separated  from  the  shall  of 
the  hone  and  carried  backwards  with  the  forearm.  Prof.  Smith  describes 
the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  humerus  as  being  plaeed  entirely  below  the 
Ivies,  am  I  therefore  describes  the  separation  of  the  epiphysis  as  being 
necessarily  fci  infra  -condyloid.1*'-'  This  is  certainly  incorrect,  as  I  have  shown 
where,  and  U  the  annexed  figures  prove.  Tin*  condyles  are  epiphyses 
as  well  as  the  trochlea  and  capitellum,  and  form  pieces,  though  detached 
piece--,  of  the  same  epiphysis,  as  is  BOmetlj  described  in  the  ordinary 
anatomical  works.  At  the  same  time  it  is  quite  possible  I  hat  in  separa- 
tions of  the  lower  epiphysis  only  the  par!  which  belong!  N)  the  trochlea 
and  capitellum  may  be  broken  off,  leaving  the  condyles  attached  to  the 
shaft  of  the  bone, but  I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  preparation 
showing  this  form  of  fracture.  We  may  conclude,  then,  that  fracture  may 
occur  at  any  age,  through  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft   more  or  less  dose 

1  ij.  sa. 


Q     5; 


W\i 


Two  figures  io  show  lht  pOftttSos  of  the  epiphysial  Itno  in  the  lower  end  of  the  rjuiaeru*,  a,  In  early 
Infuocy.  B,  at  the  &#<?  of  fifteen,  showing  that  iu  early  life  all  I  In?  j  »u  rt  wlih-ti  afterward*  form*  Ibf  BOB* 
larftriUnftauui.ftjid  rn^i  ■ubaequently  the  condyles,  though  ibejr  are  formed  dlUlUCt  rnHu the 
articular  «  t  phipliyiM.     A  frtCltlrt   ml  :M,  therefore,  either  separate  than  irnit  tiki 

along  *Uh  the  epiphysis,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  m  parati  Hn  butt  of  kite  eptphjfb,  tod  Imvj  the  con- 
dyle* illarhcJ  to  the  shaft.—  From  tloIweVi  Surgical  (Mfc#f  ObUdbOOd,  pp.  961 

above  the  condyles;  and  at  early    periods  the  whole  epiphysis  maybe 
rated,  including  the  condyles,  or  only  its  lnfra»eondy  loid  part.  Thus 

there  would  be  three  forms  of  transverse  fracture  of  the  lower  end  Of  I  he 

humerus:  1.  Bapra-eondyloid ;    J.  Disjunction  of  the  entire  epiphyi 
3-    Partial  disjii  net  it  >n,  or  infra  condyloid  fracture. 

Stated  shortly  the  signs  of  these  three  fractures  as  they  are  commonly 


1  See  h  iire|ninUion  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  Ser.  i,  No   97. 
1  Brit   ked.Jcmr.,  Au£.  17,  18S7. 
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would    I  )   In  front  of  the  joint.     In  the  r 

fracture  of  tire  tower  end  of  the  humerus  (displaced  backwards)  the  lorn 
end  of  the  upper  fragment  prqfecta  in  front  ami  above  tlie  bond  of  the 
elbow  ;  so  it  don  in  the  other  two  fractures,  but  in  tbe  infra-condj 

fracture  l  lie  projecting  part    is   rider,  equal   in   breadth  to  that    oi 
opposite  humerus  from  one  condyle  to  tin*  other;  atul  if  the  swell 
not  too  great  the  condyles  can  be  made  ont  as  forming  a  part  of  it,  while 
in  the  disjunction  of  the  entire  epiphysis  tlie  condyles  will  remain  attacbe 
to  the   lower  fragment,  and  the  upper  fragment  will  there  fon 
and  less  broad,     (b )  Turning  to  the  back  of  the  joint,  two  proininei 
are  seen,  one  external,  the  other  internal,  in  all  three  forms  of  fra< 
as  well  as  in  dislocation.     In  all  these  injuries  the  two   prominences  a? 
on  different  vertical  levels,  the  internal  (which  in  all  of  them  is  ferae 

by  the  displaced  olecranon)  being  the  higher.     The  external  pi 

in   dislocation  is  formed  by  the  head  of  the  radios,  and  is  therefore  far 

j e  remote  from  the  internal  than  it  is  in  any  of  the  fractures'  in  w 

it   is   formed   by   the  part  of   the   hnmerns   carried   backwards  with  the 

radius,  viz.,  I  hi:  eapitellum  only  in  the  infrn-coudyloid  fracture,  the  capi- 
tellum  and  external  condyle  in  the  disjunction  of  the  entire  epipi 
and  probably  some  part  of  the  external  condyloid  ridize  of  the  hitmei 
in  addition  to  tbe  condyle  in  the  common  supra-coudyloid  fracture.     In 
all   four  forms  of  injury  the  forearm  is  generally  flexed,  and  the  hand 
midway  hfetween  pronation  and  supination. 

The  other  fractures  whieh  communicate  with  the  elbow  are  Often  COfl 
minuted.  Some  are  of  a  T-shape,  consisting  of  a  transverse  branch  ab 
the  condyles  and  a  vertical  our  between  them,  the  condyles  being  mova- 
ble on  each  other  with  crepitus,  and  tbe  end  of  the  bone  increased  in 
width.  Others  are  mere  linear  fractures  running  from  the  outer  or  inner 
side  of  the  bone  into  the  Joint,  so  as  to  separate  the  external  or  internal 
condyle.  It  seems  that  the  prominent  extremity  of  the  latter  portion  of 
the  hone  may  be  si-parated  from  the  shaft  without  implicating  the  joint* 

Tlie  treatment   of  all   these  injuries  is  the  same.     Tin*  el  r  be 

bent  to  something  above  a  right  angle,  so  thai  if  anchylosis  should  Unfor- 
tunately Oecur  the  hand  may  he  in  good  position.      This  positron  may  he 

maintained  by  an  angular  splint  iu  the  bend  of  the  elbow;  or  if  thn 
any  strong  tendency  to  displacement  of  the  lower  fragment  backwards 
tin-  angular  splint  may  be  applied  behind,  while  a  straight  splint  is  put 
in  front  of  the  arm  to  push  back  the  upper  fragment.  After  the  end  of 
three  weeks  passive  motion  most  be  sedulously  made,  the  splints  b< 
removed  and  reapplied  daily.  Dr.  Hamilton''  even  recommends  the  total 
disuse  of  splints  after  the  first  seven  days  in  fractures  of  the  elbow,  and 
the  persevering  use  of  passive  motion  daily,  remarking  that,  "though  at 

this  ii no  bony  union  has  taken  place, yet  the  effusions  have  somewhat 

steadied  the  fragments,  ami  the  danger  of  displacement  is  lessened,  while 
l  In    prevention  of  anchylosis  demands  very  early  and  continued  motion. 
This,  however,  does  not  of  course  apprj  to  Frecttirei  which  are  enti 
above  (lie  condyles,  but  only  to  those  in  which  the  elbow-joint  is  clearly 
implicated. 

We  must  now  speak  of  fractures  of  the  forearm* 

Frarittn  of  ike  Ofoeranon, — The  olecranon  process  is  usually  fractured 


1  PreflsMr  Smith  nystsstifl  dtslocaiiun  the  vertieul  distance  between  the  iwo 

tumors  average*  one  see  u  half  inch,  whi1«  in  iufra-oondyluid  fracture  it  ioldum  cl- 
osed* tliroc-quHrtpr*  of  an  inch. 

*  On  Fractures  and  Di  situations,  p.  2(12. 
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by  a  fall  on  the  elbow,  and  sometimes  by  muscular  action.  The  fragment 
is  generally  drawn  upwards  by  the  triceps  muscle,  though  if  the  periosteum 
and  the  fibrous  expansion  around  the  bone  is  not  broken  there  may  be  no 
separation.  Bending  the  forearm  will  make  the  interval  more  distinct,  if 
there  is  any  difficulty  in  detecting  it,  which,  however,  is  rarely  the  case. 
The  loss  of  the  power  of  extending  the  forearm  is  sometimes  complete — 
more  commonly  the  patient  can  perform  this  action,  though  with  pain 
and  difficulty.  Effusion  into  the  elbow-joint  generally  occurs  quickly,  for 
the  fracture  almost  always  implicates  the  joint.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
in  rare  cases  only  the  tip  of  the  process  is  broken  off  and  the  synovial 
membrane  left  intact. 

This  fracture  often  unites  by  ligament  only — but  also  by  bone — and 
then  frequentl}'  with  obvious  evidence  of  inflammation  (Fig.  83).  The 
joint  is  often  left  with  hardly  a  trace  of 
injury  to  its  functions.  This  will  neces- 
sarily depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
closeness  of  apposition  of  the  fragments, 
but  also  on  the  avoidance  of  subsequent 
inflammation,  and  it  is  to  these  two  indi- 
cations that  the  treatment  should  be  ad- 
dressed. The  first  thing  is  to  relax  the 
triceps  muscle  completely  by  putting  the 
arm  in  complete  extension  on  a  long  splint 
reaching  from  near  the  shoulder  to  the 
palm,  leaving  the  fracture  uncovered.  One 
of  the  plans  used  in  fracture  of  the  patella 
may  be  employed  here  also  to  draw  the 
movable  fragment  downwards.  Inflamma- 
tion must  be  combated  by  cold,  evaporating 
lotions,  and  leeches.  If,  however,  acute 
inflammation  nevertheless  sets  in  and  per- 
sists, the  surgeon  must  not  allow  anchylosis 
to  occur  in  the  extended  position,  but 
should  examine  the  joint  under  chloroform, 
and  if  he  finds  that  adhesions  are  forming 
he  should  place  it  at  an  appropriate  angle 
and  allow  it  to  anchylose  in  the  bent  posi- 
tion. In  ordinary  cases  the  splint  should  be 
removed  after  a  month,  and  passive  motion 
be  made  daily,  with  great  care  at  first,  so 
as  not  to  rupture  the  newly  formed  union. 

Compound  Fracture  of  the  Olecranon. — 
When  the  fracture  is  compound  it  is  per- 
haps better,  if  the  wound  is  small  and 
uncomplicated,  to  treat  it  at  first  with  a 
view  to  immediate  union  of  the  wound,  so 
as  to  convert  it  into  a  simple  fracture  and  preserve  the  motion  of  the 
joint ;  but  if  there  is  considerable  laceration  and  the  joint  is  very  freely 
opened,  the  choice  lies  between  excision  and  anchylosis  in  the  flexed 
position.  The  former  would  be  indicated  if  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
the  presence  of  splinters  or  foreign  bodies  in  the  joint,  or  if  the  soft  parts 
are  much  torn,  but  in  most  cases  it  is,  I  think,  better  to  be  content  with 
anchylosis.  Should  much  suppuration  follow  and  the  bones  become  ex- 
tensively exposed  secondary  excision  can  at  any  time  be  practiced,  for 


Fracture  of  the  olecranon  united  by 
bone.  The  edges  of  ihe  fracture,  a,  a, 
are  united  by  bone  at  the  inner  side,  but 
at  the  outer  they  are  separated  by  a  con- 
siderable interval.  A  large  mass  of  new- 
ly formed  bone,  ft,  extends  over  the  back 
of  the  olecranon,  and  forms  a  sort  of 
splint  behind  the  fracture.  It  is  per- 
forated by  numerous  large  holes,  and 
separated  in  many  places  by  a  distinct 
interval  from  the  back  of  the  olecranon 
process.— From  a  specimen  (Ser.  i,  No. 
102;  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hos- 
pital, of  which  there  is  no  history. 
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excision  of  the  elbow,  unlike  excision  of  the  knee,  may  be  performed  with 
success  in  the  acute  slaves  of  inflammation. 

FVacturi  ronnul  promts  occurs  as  a  complication  of  dii 

of  the  elbow,  and  is  treated  of  under  that  head  (see  Fig.  93,  p.  282).  It 
is  also  spoken  of  as  a  separate  injury,  but  I  am  not  aware  thai  Its  exist- 
ence as  such  has  ever  beet!  proved  by  dissection,  It  unite 
usually  by  ligarnent,  in  consequence  of  the  displacement  of  the  fragment 
by  the  braooialia  an  liens.  The  treatment  would)  therefore, 
keeping  the  forearm  fixed  in  the  bent  position  for  about  three  week 
should  this  injur)-  be  diagnosed. 

Fracture  Of  the  upper  part  (head  Of  neck  i  of  the   radius  is  another* 
the  proved  complications  of  dislocation  (q.  v.  ,  mid  is  belt* 
atithori  to  occur  independently,  but  without  anatomical  proof 

The  most  common  fracture  of  the  central  part  of  the  forearm  is  that  in 
which  both  bones  are  broken,  which   usually  occurs  about  the  middle, 
though!  as  the  fracture  is  generally  caused  by  direct   violence,  any  | 
may  be  broken,  and  I  have*  seen  eases  where  from  the  passage  of  a  « 
over  the  body  the  bones  have  been  splintered  into  a  great  number  of  frag- 
ments.    In  children  the  fracture  is  often  incomplete,  being  marked  I 
bending  of  the  bones,  with   no  crepitus,  the  upper  part  sharing  in  any 
movement  impressed   on   the   lower  (see  (Jreen-stlek   Fracture,   p.    : 
The  displacement  in  fracture  of  both    hones  Of  the  forearm  is  often 
considerable  when  the  fracture  is  very  oblique  or  much  comminuted,  hut 
there  is  not  in   general   Miiy  serious  diftkulty  in   getting  the   boms   hack 
into  position.     Nor  is  the  treatment  generally  unsatisfactory  even  in  M 
what  complicated  cases.     There  are,  however,  a  certain  number  in  which 
the  power  of  rotation  of  the  hand  is  more  or  less  lost,  a  result  win 
ascribed   by  Mi.    Flower'   {following   Lonsdale  in  ibis  particular]  to  thl 
fact  that  the  two  portions  of  the  radius  have  been  put  up  in  different 
sitions  as  regards  supination.     There  are  also  more  numerous  instanc 
in  which  some  amount  of  deformity  i>   lefl    after  union    but  without  an 
loss  of  motion.     The   indications  are  to  keep  the   frogtEl  m  fallin 

together,  i.  e.f  to  obviate  any  tendency  of  the  fragment 
point  towards  the  ulna,,  or  utcfl  WfraS,  and  to  see  that  the  natural  line*  " 
the  superficial  portions  of  both  bones  is  completely  restored,  ; 
former  purpose  it  is  desirable  in  complicated  cases  to  place  ■  gradual 
compress  in  the  interosseous  space.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  the  rtefei 
alluded  to  M  bnisdale  and  Flower  of  putting  up  the  two  pan 
radius  in  different  positions  of  supination  is  most  surely  avoided  by 
completely  supine  position  of  the  whole  forearm.  This,  however, 
irksome  to  the  [Kit lent  than  the  half-supine  position.  The  latter  is  geSM 
ally  adopted,  and  answers  well  for  all  ordinary  easts.  The  splints  in 
general  use  are  two  straight  well-padded  wooden  ones,  at  least  :i-  broad 
as  the  limb,  and  extending  from  the  elbow  lo  the  wrist,  on  the  back  and 
front  ;  or  a  pasteboard,  leather,  or  starched  case  may  he  Applied  at  once. 
The  bones  should  he  kept  in  apposition  for  a  month,  care  being  taken  to 
give  passive  motion  to  the  fingers  if  they  seem  inclined  to  stiffen, 

Fracture  of  Ufaa  or  Radiu*onty< — The  ulna  or  radius  alone  may 
broken  in  its  centre.     The  ulna  can  only  be  thus  fractured  by  direct 
lenee,  and  this  is  also  the  cause  of  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  radio* 
almost  all  eases,  since  the  result  of  a  fall  on  the  J  land  if  the  radius  givr 
way  is  almost  always  (7>lkVs  fracture.     Here  also  the  great  point 
see  that  the  fragments  do  not  fall  towards  the  other  bone,  and  for  this 
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purpose  to  thrust  them  out  if  necessary  bj  a  pad  in  the  interosseous 
pace.  The  sound  hone,  acting  as  a  splint,  will  in  all  probability  prevent 
tin*  displacement,  and  no  lasting  effects  need  be  apprehended. 

lurej  <t  fracture  of  the  nidins  ftloee  to  Its  lower  end,  is  a 
frequent  consequence  of  fails  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  especially  in 
old  persons.     It  is  one  of  the  few  fractures  which  arc  believed  to  he  more 
[»mmon  among  women  than  men,  and  it  is  irery  liable  to  be  followed  by 
derable  amount  of  stiffness  of  the  wrist  and  lingers,  due  in  part, 
wy  likely.  t<»  a  tendency  to  rheumatism  in  the  patient.     The  radius  is 
brain  rally  about  an  inch  or  a  little  more  above  its  lower  end.    The 

displacement  winch  usually  accompanies  this  injury,  ami  which  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  it  that  it  enal<  _rnize  it  at  a  glance,  is  well 
.  n  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  taken  from  Prof.  Smith's  work. 

in..  H, 


Collet's  fruture,  thawing  Ih    hUMrf  0MMMHI  deform  I  ty,— From  Professor  R,  W.  Smith, 
On  Fracture*,  p.  137. 

lower  cud  of  the  ratlins  carrying  the  band  Ea  driven  backwards  and 
outwards,  causing  a  deviation  of  the  hand   from  the  axis  of  the  limb,  a 
prominence  of  the  styloid    process  of  the  ulna,  a  projection  on  the  back 
the  forearm  just  above  the  wrist,  and  a  corresponding  projection  on 
he  front  at  a  somewhat  higher  level  caused  by  the  flexor  tendons  being 
on  the   stretch   in  parsing  over  the  npjHU   fragment.     The  power    ►  ! 
jronation  and  supination  is  h»st.      If  the  hand  can  be  restored  to  its  nat- 
ural position  will   be  felt  on   rotation.     The  line  of  fracture  is 
usually  nearly  transverse,  rarely  so  oblique  ns  to  allow  of  very  great  dis- 
placement, which,  indeed,  is  impossible  so  long  as  the  ulna  and  the  uiter- 
iteral  ligament  of  the  wrist-joint  remain  entire*     Much  difference  of 
kite  as  tn  whether  this  fracture  is  frequently  impacted  or  not. 
It  is  believed  to  be  so  by  most  English  and  French  authors/  and  the  ap- 
earances  of  fractures  which  have  been  long  united  with  some  amount  of 
lisplacement  certainly  resemble  exactly  those  of  impacted  fracture.    But 
he  Irish  surgeons,  and  notably  Prof.  R.  AV.  Smith  and  Dr.  Gordon,  deny 
that  impaction  is  common  ;  and  they  attribute  the  appearances  referred 
ii«»T  to  penetration  of  the  lower  fragment  by  the  upper  at  the  moment 
i>f  the  accident)  bat  to  subsequent  in lla ruination  which  has  produced  an 
callus  encircling  both  fragments.     There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  in  many  cases  there  is  an  almost  insuperable  difficulty  in  disengaging 
the  fragments,  which   can  hardly  he  accounted  for  except  on  the  theory 
of  impaction,  and  for  myself  I  certainly  hold  the  general  view. 

'   Mr,  Colli-*  h  description  of  this  frm-lure  will  be  found  in  the  Ed.  Med.  ftnd  ^urg. 
April,  1814. 
~Uo  lartftnonv  "f  eminent  pathologist*  leaves  no  doubt,  to  *ay  the  least,  uf  the 
occurrence  of  Impaction  of  the  upper  fragment  into  lb«  lower-    Befl  Cul- 
51,  Bartholoroew'i  Hospital  Report*,  vol.  i,  p.  283,  where  three-  cam  aw  re- 
lated in  which,  the  putient  dying  on  the  sp^t  from  other  injuries,  this  impaction  was 
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Tlic  treatment  is  very  often  not  entirely  successful  either  in  restorii 
the  shape  of  the  parts  or  the  movements  of  the  wrist  and  fingers, 
the  latter  may  be  trusted  to  improve  gradually.     It  is  well  to  warn  tl 
patient  of  this.     Several  plans  are  in  common  use.     Some  surgeon  a  u- 
two  straight  splints,  anterior  and  posterior,  not  reaching  much  be] 
the  wrist,  and  uhm  thesti  splints  are   lifted  the  surgeon  generally  llfBJSl 
the  hand  towards  the  ulnar  side  by  means  of  the  bandage  which  tix< 
splint  or  by  a  webbiog  strap.     The  pistol-shaped  splint  ia  a  Ireiy  eon 
apparatus,  applied  either  to  the  front,  or,  as  is  perhaps   I 
back  of  the  forearm  anil  hand,  with  a  short  splint  on  the  palmar  asj 
Of  I  he  In  rearm. 

Dr.  Gordon1  teaches  that  in  this  fra<  lure  both  the  fractured   61 
displaced  forwards,  and  he  follows  Prof,  Smith  in  denying  the  i 
of  impaction  as  a  common  condition.     The  means  by  which  he 
to  remedy  the  displacement,  or  to  restore  the  natural   concavity  of  the 
radius  anteriorly,  consist  in  first  reducing  the  fracture  by  traction  on  the 
hand  and  pressure  on  the  fragments,  placing  the  hand   in  the  p: 
tloit|  then  applying  to  the  interior  surface  of  the  forearm  a  splint 

I  to  which  a  wooden  conical  or  trli  so  attached  that 

the  external  border  of  the  splint  projects  beyond  it;  and  on   the  hack  of 
the   lb  rearm  a  straight  splint   f  Fig.  §5b)   more  thickly  padded   over  the 
wrist  than  oret  Uie  forearm.    The  splints  are  to  be  fixed  by  two  web 
Straps,  not  by  bandage.    The  triangular  bevelled  end  of  the  anterior  radial 
splint  lifts  up  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment  of  th<  a,  the 

pressure  made  by  the  straps  (which  is  thrown  entirely  on  the  ulnar  aide 

of  the  limb   in    ooitse- 
F,<J-85*  quence  of  the  |>! 

border    of    the    radial 
splint)  remedfi 
jection    of  the    ulna 
wards,   and    I 
sion  of  the  hand  elevah 

the  lower  or  carpel  frn 
meat  and  raises  il  U>l 
level  of  the  upper  frs 
ttientt    Those  w  hi 

tried  thli  plan  adequate 
lv  report  in   high  tern 
of  its    results,1    and 
somewhat    similar   pi: 
is    said1    to    have 
employed     by      Sir     P. 
Crampton. 

I   have  used  all  three 
plans  ;  Dr,  Gordon 
deed,  only  in  one  or  two 
instances,  but 

these  with  great  siir,/o>s. 

\\x  own   [mpresaloa   la 

that  all  melt I'^i 

good  result  in   non-impacted  fractures  which  can  be  and  are   accural 
set  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  and  where  the  patient  is  healthy  and  ti:i 

1  On  the  Treatment  of  Fracture*  of  the  Lower  Extremity  of  the  Kndius,  IMfiii 
1:862. 

9ec  Porter,  Dublin  Qunr.  Jour.,  May,  1865.  s  Ibid.,  Feb,  1862, 
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ble;  and  even  when  some  deformity  remains  the  movements  of  the  wrist 
and  fingers  are  preserved  if  timely  passive  and  active  movements  are  in- 
sisted on.  Dr.  Gordon  seems  to  me  to  have  somewhat  exaggerated  the 
frequency  of  the  ill-success,  which,  however,  does  undoubtedly  sometimes 
attend  the  common  methods  of  treatment. 

Whatever  treatment  is  adopted,  the  part  should  not  he  kept  too  long 
stiff;  hut  after  about  three  weeks  it  should  be  taken  out  of  the  splints, 
and  careful  passive  motion  given  to  each  finger-joint  and  to  the  wrist,  the 
limb  being  first  well  steamed. 

The  lower  end  of  the  radius  is  also  in  rare  cases  comminuted  or  frac- 
tured in  such  a  direction  that  its  lower  fragment  is  displaced  forward,  and 
sometimes  the  lower  ends  of  both  bones  are  crushed.  Such  accidents 
should  be  treated  on  simple  straight  splints,  after  careful  reduction. 
When  comminuted  fracture  affects  both  bones  they  are  very  liable  to  be 
soldered  together  in  the  process  of  union,  causing  entire  loss  of  the  rota- 
tory movements  of  the  hand,  and  the  surgeon  must  combat  this  tendency 
as  well  as  he  can  by  timely  passive  motion. 

Fractures  of  the  carpal  bones  are  rare,  at  least  they  are  rarely  diag- 
nosed— being  possibly  in  many  cases  masked  by  the  injury  to  the  soft 
parts,  which  is  usually  severe.  The  accident  in  itself  is  not  a  very  for- 
midable one,  for  two  or  more  of  the  carpal  bones  may  be  anchylosed 
together  without  any  loss  of  the  functions  of  the  hand.  I  had  a  case 
under  treatment  a  short  time  since  in  which,  after  a  severe  crush  of  the 
wrist  accompanied  by  fracture,  the  greater  part  of  the  semilunar  bone 
became  loose  and  was  removed,  but  the  patient  recovered  with  a  very 
useful  hand.  Rest  on  a  splint  and  cold  lotion  till  the  movements  of  the 
hand  are  no  longer  painful,  followed  by  careful  passive  motion  if  neces- 
sary, comprise  all  that  is  required  in  the  way  of  treatment. 

Fractures  of  the  metacarpal  bones  and  phalanges  are  generally  the 
result  of  direct  violence,  though  any  of  these  bones  (at  least  any  above 
the  terminal  phalanges)  may  be  fractured  by  a  blow  or  a  pull  upon  the 
finger.  When  a  metacarpal  bone  is  broken,  the  nature  of  the  injury  is 
at  once  declared  by  the  dropping  of  the  knuckle,  and  the  break  in  the 
line  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  bone.  The  treatment  consists  in  band- 
aging the  fist  round  a  padded  stick  or  a  ball,  or  in  putting  the  hand  on  a 
palmar  splint  which  carries  a  pad  of  cork  or  other  material,  supporting 
the  dropped  knuckle  at  a  proper  level. 

Fracture  of  a  phalanx  requires  only  a  splint  reaching  into  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  and  keeping  the  finger  perfectly  quiet  and  straight. 

Treatment  may  be  given  up  in  about  three  weeks  in  both  cases. 

Compound  fractures  in  all  parts  of  the  upper  extremity  are  very  com- 
,  mon,  and  are  of  far  less  gravity  than  the  corresponding  injuries  in  the 
lower  limb.  Gangrene  also,  if  it  occurs  after  the  injury,  is  of  less  con- 
seqnence  to  life,  and  secondary  amputation  much  more  likely  to  succeed. 
Much,  therefore,  is  justifiable  in  the  way  of  removing  fragments,  endeav- 
oring to  promote  the  union  of  wounds,  and  so  saving  the  limb,  which 
would  not  be  allowable  in  compound  fractures  of  the  thigh,  leg,  and  foot. 
Indeed,  in  the  hand  it  is  often  better  to  allow  the  parts  to  slough  away 
and  afterwards  trim  up  the  stump  if  necessary,  rather  than  by  primary 
amputation  to  sacrifice  fingers,  or  parts  of  fingers,  which  may  ultimately 
recover  and  prove  very  useful.  Primary  resections  also,  which  are  so 
disastrous  in  the  hip  and  knee,  may  be  practiced  with  good  hope  of  suc- 
cess in  the  shoulder  and  elbow,  and  are  perhaps  preferable  to  the  mere 
removal  of  splinters — operations  which  will  most  likely  be  followed  by 
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anchylosis,  and  involve  probably  the  same  risk  to  life  as  tbe  more  forma 
excision.     This,  however,  cfott  not  apply,  I  think,  to  the  wrist  and  car- 
pus, where  the  removal  of  fragments  is  less  likely  to  impair  the  ■ 
merits  of  the  lingers,  than  excision  of  the  whole  artieula'  ices. 

In  injuries  of  the  hand  the  thumb,  or  any  part  of  the  thumb,  >houl«i  !* 
preserved  in  any  condition,  stiff  or  otherwise.    Any  portion  alac 
metacarpus  is   useful  if  in  connection  with  a  thumb  or  movable  tin. 
since  a  very  etlieient  apparatus  can  be  fitted  nil  to  it.     But  if  tbe  (lex 
or  extensor  tendons  of  a  finger  are  torn  to  pieces,  or  its  joints  destr< 
so  that  it  must  he  still' afterwards,  it  would  only  he  in  tbe  way  ultima 
and  should  be  at  once  amputated. 

Dislocation  of  tiu  Olovich — The  clavicle  may  be  dislocated  al 

its  sternal  Ot  acromial  end,  if  we  use  the  old  nomem -lain re.      It  has  no 
heroine  more  common  to  speak  of  the  latter  accident  as  a  dfslooi 
tin    acromial  extremity  of  tflfl  M-apnla, 

The   sternal  end   of  the   clavicle  may   he  dislocated   forwards,  ba 
wards,  or  upwards.     Dislocation  downwards  is  impossible,  01 
I  Im    in  -i  rib. 

Dislocation  forwards  is  the  most  common,  though  even  this  is  a  rare 
injury,  for  the  sterno-clavieular,  like  some  of  tbe  other  joints  which,  i 
the  skeleton,  appear  V6IJ  weak  ( for  instance,  the  knee  ,  is  provided  «ii 
so  many  and  such  powerful  Ligaments,  and  is  so  protected  by  tbe  me 
anism  of  tbe  parts,  that  it  is  little  subject  to  displacement.  The  fan 
which  would  otherwise  act  on  this  joint  is  usually  neutralized  and 
solved  in  the  numerous  and  very  powerful  articulations  through  whi 
is  transmitted,  and  when  this  is  not  the  ease  it  is  generally  expended  in 
breaking  the  clavicle.  When  dislocation  forward  occurs  the  bead  of  th 
bone  rests  on  tbe  front  surface  of  tbe  sternum.  The  only  auduguii 
which  can  exist  is  between  this  injury  and  a  fracture  of  the  < 
to  its  head  ;  but  the  shape  of  the  displaced  head  is  generally  quite  cli 
act  eristic  ;  or  in  ease  of  doubt  measurement  before  reduction  and  exan 
ination  afterwards  will  show  in  the  case  of  fracture  that  the  injured  boot 
lias  not  the  length  of  the  sound  clavicle  and  that  crepitus  is  prec 
Reduction  is  usually  easy,  by  drawing  the  shoulders  backwards,  but  it  U 
difficult  to  keep  tbe  parts  in  position.  The  arm  must  be  put  up.  ai 
fractured  clavicle,  with  the  elbow  carried  further  forward  than  in  the 
common  fracture;  or  the  baud  may  be  bandaged  on  t<»  the  opposite 
shoulder,  Nelaton  prescribes  I  hat  a  truss  shall  be  applied  to  press  upon 
the  displaced  head.  In  the  only  case  I  have  seen  tbe  displacement 
not  corrected,  but  the  arm  remained  quite  useful,  and  tills  is  I 
nary  event. 

In  the  dislocation  backwards  Lire  head  of  the  bones  is  thrown  betwe 
tbe  sternum  and  the  trachea,  and  sometimes  produces  the  most  alarmui 
dyspnoea,  or  even  death.     It  is  usually  caused  by  direct  force.    The  dys 
mea,  the  consequent   bending   forward  of   tbe  head  (in   order  if.  sjg 
room  for  the  displaced  bone),  and  the  changed  shape  of  tbe  parts,  le 
no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  injury.     Reduction  is  generally 
drawing  the  shoulders  backwards, .and  this  position  should  be  maintains 
by  "a  splint  passed  behind  the  shoulders,  with  a  pad  between  it  and  the 
spine,  the  shoulders  being  drawn  to  the  splint  by  a  bandage.™     After 

1  Snj  the  account  of  a  characteristic  ensu  by  Mr.  Hulkc,  In  the  System  of  Sur 
M  edition ,  vol.  n,  p.  805, 
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about  a  fortnight  the  splint  may  be  withdrawn  and  the  patient  kept  quiet 
in  bed  till  all  tenderness  and  pain  has  subsided. 

Dislocation  upwards  (suprasternal)  is  a  rare  injury,  of  which  only 
about  eight  cases  are  on  record.  Its  anatomy  is  now  fully  known,  from 
a  case  which  was  carefully  dissected  and  published  by  Professor  R.  W. 
Smith,1  the  man  having  died  of  other  injuries.  Dr.  Smith's  account  con- 
tains two  excellent  drawings  of  the  appearance  of  the  part  during  life 
and  of  the  dissected  specimen.  The  head  of  the  bone,  carrying  the  in- 
terarticular  cartilage  with  it,  had  been  thrust  between  the  two  heads  of 
the  sternoraastoid  muscle,  and  lay  in  contact  with  the  opposite  clavicle. 
The  sternohyoid  muscle  was  behind  it;  the  sternal  tendon  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid, tightly  stretched  over  it,  formed  a  considerable  prominence 
during  life.  The  rhomboid  ligament  was  ruptured  as  well  as  the  capsule 
of  the  joint.  Treatment  has  hitherto  been  found  unsuccessful  in  curing 
the  displacement,  but  a  good  use  of  the  arm  may  be  anticipated. 

Dislocation  of  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  takes  place  usually  in 
the  upward  direction,  i.  e.,  the  clavicle  lies  upon  the  acromion  process.  If 
we  follow  the  nomenclature  of  Messrs.  Flower  and  Hulke  we  should  call 
this  a  dislocation  of  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula  downwards.  It 
is  believed  to  be  caused  in  almost  all  cases  by  violence  applied  directly 
to  the  scapula,  which  is  relatively  by  far  the  more  movable  bone. 

The  accident  is  unmistakable.  The  shoulder  is  depressed,  the  arm 
apparently  lengthened ;  there  is  pain  in  raising  the  arm,  voluntary  motion 
is  very  limited,  and  the  prominence  of  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle 
is  easily  felt.  The  deltoid  is  considerably  flattened,  in  consequence  of 
the  arm  falling  or  being  pressed  downwards,  by  which  the  fibres  of  the 
muscle  are  pulled  down.  Reduction  is  not  difficult.  It  is  accomplished 
by  drawing  the  shoulder  back,  while  the  dislocated  end  of  the  clavicle  is 
pushed  downwards  ;  but  the  bones  easily  slip  away  again.  The  shoulder 
must  be  well  raised,  with  a  pad  in  the  axilla,  and  a  compress  or  truss 
placed  on  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle.  Some  little  displacement  will 
not  seriously  incommode  the  patient  afterwards.  The  opposite  disloca- 
tion, viz.,  that  in  which  the  acromion  lies  above  the  clavicle,  is  very  rare. 
It  must  be  treated  on  the  same  general  principles. 

As  surgical  curiosities  cases  are  spoken  of  in  which  the  outer  end  of 
the  clavicle  has  been  thrown  beneath  the  coracoid  process  as  well  as  the 
acromion,2  and  cases  in  which  the  clavicle  has  been  dislocated  simultane- 
ously from  both  its  articulations.1 

Dislocation  of  the  Shoulder. — Dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus 
takes  place  usually  in  one  of  three  directions — downwards,  inwards,  or 
backwards.  A  few  cases  of  dislocation  upwards  have  been  described, 
and  one  of  them  was  dissected  by  myself,  but  the  injury  is  a  very  rare  one. 

The  common  dislocation  is  downwards,  or  into  the  axilla ;  but  the  posi- 
tion of  the  bone  is  not  usually  directly  below  the  glenoid  cavity,  as  would 
he  inferred  from  Sir  A.  Cooper's  language,  and  as  he  no  doubt  believed, 
but  rather  internal  to  it,  though  still  in  the  axilla,  and  somewhat  below 
its  natural  level.  Hence  the  dislocations  into  the  axilla  are  divided  into 
two  varieties, — the  subglenoid,  or  that  directly  downwards,  and  the  sub- 
coracoid,  or  that  downwards,  forwards,  and  inwards. 

The  latter  is  the  common  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,4  the  subglenoid 

1  Dublin  Journal  of  Med.  Science,  Dublin,  1872. 

•  System  of  Surgery,  vol.  ii,  p.  807.  »  Gaz.  des  Hop.,  1869,  No.  38. 

*  According  to  Messrs.  Flower  and  Hulke  thirty-one  out  of  forty -one  preparations 
of  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  preserved  in  museums,  and  forty-four  out  of  fifty  re- 
cent cases,  were  found  to  be  of  this  form. 
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Dial  Mention  «f  the  shoulder.  An  imaginary  sketch,  ihowing 
the  usual  BppWfMnn  in  the  axillary  dislocation.  In  tin-  dialo- 
rariMrrinw  urjs.T  UeiieatH  the  [sectoral  iduw  :•]<  r  1 1 1  ►_  prominence 
of  the  obOttJdec  will  be  more  marked ;  and  che  head  of  Ifae  hu- 
merus will  form  a  considerable  promim nee  In  tlie  situation  of 
ihe  furrow  between  the  deltoid  and  pecloralls  iuHJor,— Sec  A. 
Cooper,  2d  ed*.  pi.  xxviil,  Fig.  II. 


Flti.  87. 


Subcoracold  dislocation  (after  Flower). 


being  decidedly  more  ram 
The    dislocation      Em 
14  below  the    pectoral   raos- 
de,M  of  Sir   A .    C 
hi  subclavicular,"    as    it   i« 
now  usually  termed,  after 
Malgaigne,  and    that,  hack- 
wards  "on  the  dorsue 
uhe,"  or  u  ftllbsplllOQef "  are 
very  rarely  met  with* 

There    are  certain   - 
tonis  common  to  all  d 
tions  of  the  huinei  u<. 
loss  of  the  natural  rou 
shape    Of    the     shoulder, 

change  in    the  direction 

the  axis  of  the  humerus,  an 
increase  amounting  to  be* 
tween  one  ami  iw. 
the  vertical  measurement 
the  shoulder  ami  axilla,  |l 
of  the  power  of  voluni 
motion,  and  resistance  to 
passive  movements  exce| 
in  certain  directions 

1.  Dixie  nan 

—In   the  dlalocatioi 
the  axilla  the    acromion 
prominent  and  the  delt 
flattened.      The  suhcoracoi 
form  of  this  dislocation 
shown  in  Fig.  sT.    Ti 
of  the  bone  usualh   I 
mediateh  below  the  rorae 

process,   in    front,   intern 
to,  and  rather  lower  than  its 
natural  situation.      In  olln 
cases  the  head   of  the  ho 
is  thrown   further   inwani 
80    is    to  rest  more  on   the 
venter  of  the  scapula 
on    the    upper     part    of    its 
neck,  as  it  does  in  the 
su bcoraooid  dislocat ion, Fi 
38.     This   is  described   by 
Malgaigne    as     a    sepataM 
form,    under    the    name   of 
"intracoraooid"  dis 
but  I  do  not  see  any  obji 
in   separating    it    from   tl 
other,   and    1    much    doubt 
whether  the  cases  oeold  he 
diagnosed   from  each 
during    life.       Mr.     Flowed 
points  out  that  in  old  tin* 
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reduced  dislocations  of  the  purely  subcoracoid  form  the  newly  formed 
cavity  for  the  head  of  the  bone  will  trench  on  the  old  glenoid  fossa, 
and  will  also  be  formed  partly  by  the  coracoid  process,  and  that  such 
specimens  have  often  been  described  as  partial  dislocations.  In  the 
Intra-coracoid  form  the  new 

cavity  is  independent  of  the  fio.  88. 

glenoid  fossa,  and  the  cora- 
coid process  is  not  usually 
affected.  In  the  subglenoid 
dislocation  (Fig.  89)  there  is 
a  more  considerable  interval 
between  the  coracoid  process 
and  the  head  of  the  bone, 
which  latter  is  also  more 
prominently  felt  when  the 
fingers  are  thrust  into  the 
axilla.  In  both  forms  the 
arm  is  directed  away  from 
the  side,  but  more  so  in  the 
subglenoid ;  it  usually  ap- 
pears lengthened,  and  some- 
times is  really  so,  especially 
in  subglenoid  dislocations. 
In  the  subcoracoid  this  elon- 
gation is  usually  proved  by 
measurement  to  be  only  ap- 
parent, being  due  to  the  drop- 
ping of  the  affected  shoulder ; 

sometimes  the  arm  is  even  shortened ;  there  is  often  considerable  pain 
from  pressure  by  the  dislocated  bone  on  the  nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus, 
especially  the  circumflex,  which  in  some  cases  is  so  much  injured  that  the 
deltoid  muscle  does  not  recover  its  fuuctions  after  the  reduction  of  the 
dislocation  ;  and  in  rare  cases 
there  is  congestion  or  even 
oedema  from  pressure  on  the 
vein.  The  arm  can  be  moved 
backwards  and  forwards,  but 
cannot  be  lifted  or  brought 
to  the  side.  The  great  tuber- 
osity of  the  humerus  is  said 
to  be  often  torn  off,  and  some- 
times drawn  into  the  glenoid 
cavity. 

The  two  forms  of  disloca- 
tion may  be  regarded  as  va- 
rieties of  the  same  injury, 
in  which  the  head  of  the 
humerus  has  been  driven 
through  the  lower  part  of  the 
capsule,  and  in  the  subglenoid 
form  has  been  arrested  by  the 
inferior  costa  of  the  scapula ; 
while  in  the  subcoracoid  it  has 
been  drawn  up  by  the  muscles 
under  the  coracoid  process. 
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Tbe  usual  causes  of  dislocation  into  the  axilla  are  either  direct  bio? 
or  falls  on  the  shoulder,  or  a  I  all  on  tbe  elbow  or  hand   when  exteu 
by  which  the  lower  end  of  the  hone  is  violently  raised  and  its  head  t! 
against  the  lower  part  of  the  capsule.    Muscular  actions  of  the  same  khul 
(as  in  raising  the  arm  to  strike  a  blow)  have  been  known  to  product 
especially  when  the  shoulder  has  been  dislocated   before*      I    have  MSB  it 
produced  (and  for  the  hrst  time)  while  the  patient  was  lying  in  bed  in  the 
hospital. 

2.  Dislocation  innards. —  In  the  dislocation  inward-,  (subclavicular), 
(Flff,  GO)  the  head  of  the  bone  usually  makes  a  considerable  project 
on  the  front  of  the  chest,  below  the  middle  of  the  clavicle,  aud  usually 
ran  easily  be  felt,  though  it  is  said  that  sometimes  it  lies  deeply  in  the 
subscapular  fossa.  The  head  of  the  humerus  cannot  be  felt  from  the 
axilla,  though  some  part  of  the  shaft  may  ;  the  arm  is  less  separated  G 
the  Side  than  in  the  axillary  dislocations.     The  causes  ofthil 

are  the  same;  iu  fact,  it  is  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  common  disloca- 
tion, in  which  from  some  unknown  reason  the  head  of  the  bone 
drawn    farther  inwards    than  in   the    ordinary  SUbcoracold    dteloeal 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  of  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Flower's  opin- 
ion, that  most  of  the  cases  described  as  "  dislocations  beneath  the 
total  muscle'*  would  now  be  classed  as  u  subeoraeoid/'     The  true  subclav- 
icular dislocation,  in  which  the  whole  heat!  of  the  bone  lies  internal  to  the 
Coracoid  process,  is  very  rare, 

3,  Dislocation  backwarda  (subspinous J  is  a  well-marked  injury,  iu  which 
the  head  of  the  bone  forms  a  considerable  prominence  on  the  dorsum  of 
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Subclavicular  riUUueution  {after  Flower). 

the  scapula,  and  a  considerable  depression  is  left  beneath  the  » 
process*    The  arm  is  usually  rotated  inwards,  pressed  closely  to  the 
and  the  elbow  thrown  forwards.     It  ia  caused  by  direct  violence,  or  by 
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fell*  on  the  elbow  when  advanced,  or  by  violent  twisting  of  the  arm 
inwards. 

4.  Dislocation  upwards  (supra-coracoid)  can  only  occur  after  fracture 
of  the  coracoid  or  acromion  process  (usually  the  former)  ;  it  is  caused,  I 
believe,  always  by  direct  violence,  applied  in  the  upward  direction — the 
head  of  the  bone  lies  in  front  of  the  clavicle,  immediately  under  the  skin.1 

Diagnosis. — The  rarer  forms  of  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  present 
usually  no  difficulties  of  diagnosis ;  what  follows,  therefore,  relates  mainly 
to  dislocations  into  the  axilla,  though  here,  again,  the  errors  which  are 
unfortunately  common  are  more  often  the  result  of  haste  than  of  any  real 
difficulty  in  the  diagnosis. 

The  flattened  shape  of  the  shoulder  and  prominence  of  the  acromion 
process  are  usually  very  characteristic  of  the  injury,  and  so  is  the  in- 
crease in  the  vertical  measurement  around  the  armpit.  Dr.  F.  Hamilton ' 
has  lately  pointed  out  two  diagnostic  signs  between  dislocation  and  all  the 
other  injuries  of  the  shoulder  which  will  be  found  useful  in  all  cases 
where  the  swelling  is  not  very  great.  1.  If  in  the  healthy  state,  or  when- 
ever the  head  of  the  bone  is  in  the  glenoid  cavity,  a  rule  be  laid  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  arm,  touching  the  elbow  and  shoulder,  it  will  be  distant 
from  the  acromion  process  at  least  half  an  inch,  generally  an  inch  or 
more.  In  any  form  of  dislocation,  on  the  contrary,  the  rule  will  touch  the 
acromion.  2.  If  the  surgeon  stands  behind  the  patient  and  places  the 
forefinger  and  thumb  on  each  side  of  the  acromion  process  just  external 
to  the  joint  with  the  clavicle,  the  forefinger  in  front  and  the  thumb  be- 
hind, and  then  carries  them  vertically  downwards,  the  tip  of  the  finger 
will  rest  on  the  centre  of  the  front  of  the  rounded  head  of  the  humerus, 
while  the  thumb  will  also  feel  its  posterior  part,  indistinctly  at  first; 
but  if  the  elbow  is  thrown  forwards  and  the  arm  rotated,  the  head  of  the 
bone  will  strike  the  thumb  more  plainly.  This  is  the  case  when  the  head 
of  the  bone  is  in  the  socket ;  but  if  dislocation  exists  the  head  of  the 
humerus  cannot  be  felt  by  the  thumb  thus  placed. 

Cases  occur  in  which,  from  paralysis  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  the  shoulder 
has  the  same  shape  as  in  dislocation  ;  but  when  this  is  the  result  of  in- 
fantile paralysis  the  history  is  different,  and  even  when  the  paralysis  fol- 
lows on  a  dislocation  (from  lesion  of  the  circumflex  nerve)  the  surgeon 
may  easily  satisfy  himself  that  the  dislocation  has  been  reduced,  by  the 
absence  of  any  prominence  in  the  axilla,  by  the  freedom  of  passive  mo- 
tion, and  by  the  vertical  measurement  round  the  shoulder — which  in  un- 
reduced dislocation  is  greater  than  on  the  sound  side — while  in  paralysis 
it  is  equal  or  less  ;  and  the  same  remarks  apply  to  wasting  of  the  deltoid 
after  lesion  of  the  circumflex  nerve  from  other  causes. 

From  fracture  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus  dislocation  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  more  pronounced  flattening,  by  the  difference  in 
shape  of  the  hone  which  is  felt  projecting  in  the  axilla,  and  by  the  crepitus 
which  is  felt  when  the  arm  is  reduced  to  its  natural  position,  such  reduc- 
tion being  usually  very  much  easier  in  the  fracture  than  in  the  disloca- 
tion, while  the  displacement  is  also  easily  reproduced.  The  higher  up 
the  fracture  is,  the  more  it  is  impacted,  and  the  longer  the  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  accident,  the  more  difficult  does  the  diagnosis  be- 
come ;  nor  is  it  always  by  any  means  easy  to  satisfy  one's  self  whether  there 
is  some  fracture  of  the  glenoid  cavity  or  neighboring  part  of  the  scapula 
in  cases  which  at  first  sight  seem  pure  dislocations.     The  difficulty  is  in- 


1  See  my  paper  in  the  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xli,  p.  447. 
>  See  London  Med.  Record,  April  21,  1875. 
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creased  bj  the  effusion  of  fibrin  into  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  and  c 
of  the  joint  which   usually  follows  on    unreduced  dislocation,  and  which 
gives  rise  tO  a  lensatioil  of  crepitus  very  hard  to  distinguish  from  that  of 
fracture.     There  are  few  practical  surgeons  who  have  not  had  bO 
ilie  great  difficulty  of  pronouncing  a  deliuitc  opinion  in  such  OftBi 

The   diagnosis  may,  again,  he  complicated  by  fracture  either  of  the 
si'r<|tii]a   or  of  the  humerus.     In  a  former  section  (page  256)  I  have 
CttSSed  the  question,  nosed  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  as  to  the  probable  frequency 
of  fracture  running  through  the  neck  of  the  scapula  and  leading  to  sueti 
displacement  of  the  glenoid  process  along  with  the  humerus  as  may  simu- 
late  dislocation.     But  exclusive  of  such  injuries,  in  which  there  is  nodis- 
toeatkm,  there  can  be  no  question   that  in  some  cases  where  dislocation 
does  exist  there  exists   also  fracture  of  a  portion  of  the  glenoid   cavity, 
or  of  the  coracoid   process,  or  of  the  great  tuberosity,  or  possibly    - 
other  part  of  the  Upper  end  of  the    humerus.     Dislocation,  complicated 
with  fracture  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  vvill  produce,  is  Malgaigne  has  shown, 
many  of  the  symptoms   which   Sir   A.  Cooper  attributed  to   fracture  of 
the  neck  of  the  scapula;  and  it  is,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  indistiuguishahle 
from  the  fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  bone,  described  by  1 
berk;   but  it  dors  not  separate  the  coracoid  \u 

scapula,  and  therefore  may  be  distinguished   (though  not  without   di 
enlty.  from  the    fracture  of  the  illf gleel    neck  of  the    scapula  wli 
A  - 1 1 « ■  y  so  e  |  e  ■  r  I  y  d  esc  ri  he  a .     F  rac  t  u  re  s  of  the  c  o  rac*  n  d   process  0 
great  tuberosity  produce  crepitus,  but  do  not  cause  that  insecurity  of  n 
auction  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  in  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  BCftpoit, 
and  in  dislocation  complicated  with  fracture  of  the  glenoid  process.   The 
fracture  in  these  latter  cases  is  an  unimportant  complication,  on] 
sitating  longer  confinement  of  the  arm.    When  dislocation  is  cotn| 
witli  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone  the  injury  is  a  much   more  senou 
one.  since  reduction  is  often  impossible;  and  the  nearer  to  the  joint  the 
fracture  is,  the  greater  is  the  difficulty.     Nor  is  it  always  bbsjf  to  recog- 
nize the  real  nature  of  the  injury  at  the  time.    Much  care,  therefore,  on 
to  be  bestowed  on  the  examination  of  every  case  of  fracture   high  Uj 
order  to  ascertain   by  careful  exploration  of  the   axilla  that,  the  heed  0 
the  humerus  is  in  its  place.     Should   dislocation  be  detected  the  pa 
must  be  brought  into  a  condition  of  complete  UMBsthesift,  and  all  avail 
able  means  used  to  manipulate  the  dislocation   into  position.     If  this  ai 
tempt  fails  then  the  fracture  must   be  set  in  such  ft  position   as  will  I 
restore  the  shape  of  the  humerus ;  and  in  a  month  oi*  six  weeks,  whei 
consolidation  seems  to  have  far  enough   advanced,  reduction  must  be  ai 
tempted,  much  caution  being,  of  course,  observed   not  to   refract ur» 
bone. 

Reduction. — There  are  numerous  methods  of  reducing  these  dii 
tioiis.  and  those  methods  seem  at  first  sight  so  different  from  each  other 
as  to  lead  the  student  to  suppose  that  the  force  is  applied  in  one  in  just 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  other.    For  instance,  in  the  common  met  I 
with  the  heel  in  the  axilla,  the  arm  is  pulled  directly  downwards,  towards 
the  patient's  feet,  while  in  another  method  it  is  pulled  directly  upw  i 
above  his  head.     But  Mr,  Skey1  has  shown  that  the  mobility  of  the  scapula 
to  a  great  extent,  at  any  rate,  neutralizes  these  differences,  and  that  in 
all  the  pleas  of  reduction  the  arm  is  pulled  in  a  direction  more  or  lei 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  glenoid  cavity. 

The  best  plan,  and  the  most  usual  one,  is  to  place  the  patient  in  the 


1  Operative  Surgery,  2d  ed.,  p.  105. 
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horizontal  position.  The  surgeon,  sitting  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed 
or  sofa  on  which  the  patient  lies,  puts  his  heel  (unbooted,  of  course,)  into 
the  axilla  and  presses  the  head  of  the  bone  upwards  and  outwards  with 
it,  while  he  palls  on  the  hand  and  wrist,  slightly  rotating  the  arm  if  neces- 
sary.1 The  dislocated  bone  generally  goes  in  with  a  snap,  and  the  natural 
appearance  and  mobility  of  the  joint  are  at  once  restored.  Recent  dis- 
locations are  generally  reduced  easily  enough,  especialljr  if  the  involun- 
tary resistance  of  the  muscles  is  obviated  by  calling  off  the  patient's  at- 
tention, or  by  making  him  believe  that  the  proceeding  is  one  of  explora- 
tion only,  when  by  a  sudden  movement  the  bone  may  generally  be  slipped 
back;  but  if  the  patient  is  unusually  timid  (and  especially  if  it  be  a 
female),  or  a  very  muscular  person,  or  if  there  is  much  pain  in  the  part, 
or  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  already  made,  it  is  better  to  induce 
anaesthesia,  which  very  much  facilitates  the  proceeding. 

Another  and  a  very  good  method  is  to  lay  the  patient  flat  on  the  floor, 
or  with  his  head  to  the  foot  of  the  bed  or  sofa,  stand  behind  his  bead, 
steady  the  scapula  with  the  left  hand,  and  pull  the  dislocated  arm  in  a 
line  with  the  patient's  body ;  i.  e.,  in  a  direction  which,  if  he  were  stand- 
ing, would  be  vertically  upwards ;  or  to  place  the  patient,  sitting  on  the 
ground,  in  front  of  a  chair  or  sofa,  on  which  the  surgeon  stands  and 
steadies  the  scapula  with  his  foot,  while  pulling  the  arm  vertically  up- 
wards.2 

Sir  A.  Cooper  used  sometimes  to  employ  downward  traction  on  the 
arm,  the  patient  being  seated  in  a  chair,  and  the  surgeon  putting  his 
knee  in  the  axilla  ;  but  this  method  is  much  inferior  to  the  two  pre- 
ceding. 

Reduction  by  Manipulation. — Sometimes  a  sort  of  combination  of  these 
two  methods  succeeds  at  once,  and  with  little  or  no  pain  or  force.  The 
surgeon  steadies  the  shoulder  with  his  left  hand  and  supports  the  arm 
with  his  knee,  while  he  raises,  rolls  inwards,  and  slightly  pulls  on  the  dis- 
located arm,  pressing  the  head  of  the  bone  at  the  same  time  outwards  and 
upwards  with  his- left  hand.  The  head  of  the  humerus,  thus  disengaged 
from  the  scapula,  will  slip  into  its  socket  by  the  action  of  the  muscles. 
Some  authors  speak  of  the  efficacy  of  circumduction,  "  the  arm  being 
made  to  describe  a  half-circle  over  the  face  and  head ;"  and  other  sur- 
geons describe  the  manipulation  method  somewhat  differently.3  I  have 
no  experience  of  it,  having  never  met  with  a  case  in  which  the  disloca- 
tion, if  recent,  was  not  at  once  and  easily  reduced  by  the  heel  in  the 
axilla ;  and  it  is  only  in  recent  cases,  if  I  understand  aright,  that  manipu- 
lation is  recommended. 

Another  and  a  very  powerful  method  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Flower: 
"  The  patient  is  seated  on  a  high  chair,  which  is  placed  about  two  feet 
from  an  open  doorway.  The  surgeon  having  his  back  against  the  door- 
post, places  one  foot  upon  the  side  of  the  chair,  and  with  his  knee  pressed 
into  the  axilla,  and  both  hands  upon  the  shoulder,  steadies  the  patient's 
body.  A  jack-towel  is  then  fixed  by  a  clove-hitch  knot  to  the  patient's 
arm,  just  above  the  elbow ;  and  by  its  means  two  or  more  assistants, 
placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  doorway,  make  steady  extension  vertically 
outwards." 

1  If  necessary,  in  old  dislocations  a  j nek- towel  can  be  fixed  on  the  arm,  by  a  clove- 
hitch,  above  the  condyles  of  the  humerus,  on  which  the  surgeon  and  his  assistants 
can  pull.     This  is  not  required,  however,  except  in  old  dislocations. 

*  See  Lowe,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  vi,  p.  4. 

*  Bryant,  op.  cit.,  p.  792.  Pirrie,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  2d  ed., 
p.  319. 
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R<<  kjf  Pulley*, — As  a  general  rule  it  is  only  in  neglected  d 

cations  that   pulleys  are  Deeded*1     The  patient,  is   brought   fully  u 
nines!  hesia,  mid  placed  either  in  the  sitting  or  reclining  posture,  * 
fixed  to  a  firm  staple  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  dislocation  by  raeai 
a  leather  bandage,  which  encircles  the  shoulder  and  fixes  the  seapuL; 
two  ends  being  secured  by  a  cord  to  the  staple.     The  arm  should  be 
bandaged  from  the  hand,  and   the  pulleys  attached  to  a  leather  collar 
fitted  to  the  arm  above  the  condyles  of  the  humerus.     Traction   is  made 
in  th<    borUoatal  direction,  with  gradually  increasing  force,  and  when  the 
MirgeOTI  finds  that  the  head  of  the  bone  is  moving   he  triei  to  manipulat 
it  into  the  glenoid  cavity.     In  cases  <>f  long  standing  it  is  well  to  b< 
by  breaking  down  all  adhesions,  us  far  as   possible;  and   if  am 
can  be  found  on  the  stretch  which  seem  to  oppose  reduction,  they  may 
rabcntftneouslv  divided  a  few  days  before  the  atten  mi 

Since  the  introduction  of  chloroform  the  lim 

to  the  liine  \\\  which  attempt!  at  reduction  may  he  made  has  been  BOG 
exceeded*  That  limit  irftl  fixed  by  him  at  three  months;  hut  cases  haw 
now  been  recorded  in  which  redaction  has  been  effected  even  as  much 

Iwu  years  after  the  accident.'    The  propriety  of  such  attempts  must,  bow 
ever,  depend  in  a  great  measure  on   the  a mount  of  inconvenience   whic 
Lhfl  patient  complains  of.     There  can  be  no  question   that  the  uecessar 
force    cannot  be   applied  without  danger.     The   artery    has  occasionally 
been  torn  in  reducing  a  dislocation,  though,  as  Mr.  Calender  ba- 
the cases  of  which  we  have  a  complete  record  ere  very  few,  and  in  a 
proportion  exoeasive  violence  was  used  by  unskilful  persons.4      Tin 
has  also  been  raptured — though  this  is  even  more  rare — or  the  1 1 1 1 c i . 
fractured.    It  is  true  that  these  grave  injoriet  am  ool  common,  especially 
when  the  patient  is  not  advanced  in  age  and  the  arteries  are  health 
no  one  can  have  used  of  seen  used  the  force  which  even  prudent 
are  obliged  to  employ  in  such  cases  without  feeling  that  it   must  involve 
some  risk  of  immediate  damage  or  subsequent  inflammation;  and   1  la 
consideration  which  iSir  A.  Cooper  puts   forward   is  a  very  grave  one- 
whether  the  arm  is  really  likely  to  be  useful  after  reduction.     It  must 
remembered  that   Sir  Astley  did   not  deny  the  possibility  of  red uetic 
later  than  three  months;   he  even   says  he   had  seen   examples   as  hi1 
six  months;  but  he  says  M  the  injury  done  in  extension  was  greater  than 
the  id  vantage  received   from    reduction*'9     And  1  would    remark,  thl 
the  published  accounts  Of  cases  of  late  reduction  we  are,  as  a  rule,  letl 
quite  in  the  dark  on  this  head.     It  is,  theivlin  ,  only  in   -uses  where  the 
Cored  need  dislocation  is  a  source  of  much  misery  to  the   patten!    that  I 
should  be  disposed  to  make  the  attempt.     After  unreduced  dislocation, 
as  a  general   rule  the   limb   acquires   very  considerable   usefulness — tin 
path  til  regaining  the   power  of  raising  the  arm   nearly  to  the  bortzontn 
line;  the  parts  accommodate  themselves  to  their  new  position,  and  there 
neither  pain  nor  oedema, 
ifler  reduction  the  arm  should  be  bandaged  to  the  chest,  the  band  and 


1  It  may  bi  well  to  remind  the  reader  thai  in  the  system  of  pulleys  in  cone 
where  pantile!  itrings  pasa  round  u  number  of  pulley?,  tin-  force  applied  is  multipUo 
by  the  number  of  airings  on  the  block,  or  twice  tin-  number  of  the  pulley*. 

'  See  on  this  subject  an  interesting:  pnper   by  Mr.  Brodhurst  in   St.  (feorgi   iHfl 
pi  ml  Reports,  vol.  iii,  p.  <J7. 

a  t>t  Bur.  llosp.  Reports,  vol.  ii,  p.  0& 

4  Tie  no  aoubt  of  the  truth  of  »n  account  of  *  case  which   occurred! 

FrjiiH .■(■  ■  few  yi 'Hi>  u^',  in  which  an  old  woman's  forearm  was  pulled  ^ff\t\  an 
to  reduce  a  dislocation. 
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forearm  being  kept  inside  the  clothes,  so  that  no  movement  is  permitted ; 
and  it  is  well  to  place  a  pad  in  the  axilla.  After  a  week  of  this  rigid 
confinement  the  patient  may  be  instructed  to  carry  the  arm  in  a  sling  for 
another  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and  may  then  be  allowed  to  make  some 
nae  of  it ;  but  he  should  be  careful  to  avoid  violent  or  sudden  exertion 
for  a  considerable  time,  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  year.  Renewed  disloca- 
tion is  very  common,  and  each  time  the  joint  is  dislocated  it  becomes  less 
secure. 

Compound  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  is  a  rare  injury,  and  a  very  seri- 
ous one.  44It  still  remains  to  be  determined  by  experience,"  says  Mr. 
Hulke,  u  whether  under  such  circumstances  reduction,  or  resection  of  the 
head  of  the  bone,  is  the  safer  method  of  treatment."  My  own  feeling 
would  be  decidedly  in  favor  of  reduction  in  healthy  persons,  and  in  the 
absence  of  complications ;  but  where  the  patient  was  weak  or  old,  or  the 
exposed  bone  injured,  or  the  parts  much  lacerated,  it  would  probably  be 
better  to  saw  off  the  exposed  head  of  the  bone. 

Partial  Dislocations. — We  do  not  know  very  much  about  partial  dislo- 
cations of  the  shoulder.  The  case  so  frequently  quoted,  described  by 
Mr.  Soden  of  Bath,1  as  partial  dislocation  upwards,  with  rupture  of  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps,  was,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  an  instance  of 
chronic  osteoarthritis,  supervening  on  a  sprain.  Such  displacement  and 
disappearance  of  the  tendon  is  constant  in  that  disease.3  Mr.  Flower  "  is 
disposed  to  agree  with  Dr.  R.  Adams  in  denying  that  the  case  of  partial 
luxation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  as  the  result  of  accident,  has  ever 
been  satisfactorily  proved,  either  in  the  living  or  the  dead  subject."  Very 
lately,  however,  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark  has  published  a  case  of  partial  dislo- 
cation of  the  head  of  the  boue  backwards,  which,  I  think,  must  be  allowed 
to  be  conclusive.  The  patient,  a  spare,  elderly  man,  had  slipped  in  get- 
ting over  a  hurdle,  about  two  hours  previously.  There  was  no  effusion 
into  the  joint;  the  movements  of  the  joints  were  almost  lost ;  the  head  of 
the  humerus  was  "in  its  natural  position  as  regards  height,  but  its  pro- 
jection in  front  of  the  acromion  was  absent,  and  there  was  an  abnormal 
prominence  at  the  back  of  the  joint,  behind  and  below  the  acromion.  On 
gently  raising  the  elbow  from  the  side,  and  rotating  the  humerus,  its  head 
slipped  into  the  glenoid  cavity  with  an  audible  click,  and  the  joint  at  once 
resumed  its  normal  form  and  appearance — the  patient  exclaiming  that  he 
lost  his  pain  as  soon  as  he  felt  and  heard  the  bone  go  back."3  The  thin- 
ness of  the  patient  and  the  absence  of  any  effusion  left  no  doubt  of  the 
position  of  the  bone ;  and  since  a  week's  rest  in  a  great  measure  restored 
the  use  of  the  joint,  Mr.  Clark  concludes  that  there  could  have  been  no 
laceration  of  the  capsule  or  tendons.  The  case,  also,  which  is  described  by 
Mr.  South*  shows  very  plainly  indeed  the  possibility  of  partial  disloca- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  humerus  forwards,  at  least  when,  as  in  that  case, 
the  coracoid  process  is  fractured — a  condition  which  Mr.  South  regarded 
as  essential  to  the  occurrence  of  partial  dislocation  in  this  direction.  In 
that  case  a  depression  existed  behind  and  below  the  acromion,  which  led 
to  the  supposition  that  some  displacement  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  or 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula  existed,  but  still  the  roundness  of  the 
shoulder  was  not  lost.    On  making  certain  manipulations  the  head  of  the 


1  Med.-Chir  Trans  f  vol.  xxiv,  p.  212. 

1  See  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Soden 'a  case,  by  Dr.  R.  Adams,  on  Rheumatic  Gout, 
2d  ed.,  1873,  pp.  140  et  seq. 

*  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Reports,  New  Series,  vol.  v,  1874,  p.  146. 
4  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxii,  p.  100. 
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humerus  was  fell  to    move  backwards,  ami   then   the  appeara?. 
ceased.     The  patient  having  died  two  clays  afterwards  from  the  enV 
other  Injuries,  the  head  of  the  heme  was  found   in   its   pro]  ton; 

there  was  a  rent  or  slit  about  an    inch   long  in   the  capsular  ligan 
through  which  the  cartilage  covering  the  humerus  was  exposed,    (hi  lif 
ing  up  the  shaft   and   pressing  the  head  of  the   humerus  forwards  it  wa 
seen  to  be  u  partially   thrown    forwards  and   over  I  tie   front  edge  tit  tin 
glenoid  cavity,  so  that  it  became  fixed,  and  behind  it  the  depression  I 
the  acromion  appeared,  in  consequence  of  the  sinking  of  the   tendons  < 
the  infra- spin  at  us  and  teres  minor  muscles  into  the  glenoid  cavity, 
the  altered  position  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  which,  however  did  noi 
trude  through  the  slit  in  the  capsule,  although  it  was  there  moredUtinctfv 
visible." 

From  these  cases  the  conclusion  would  be  that  partial  dislocation  of 
the  shoulder  is,  in   itself,  a  trifling  accident,  easily  remedied,    and 
liable   to   produce  any  permanent   mischief ;    and  that   it    if  rare 

injury,  though  Its  occasional  occurrence  is  undeniable;  and  v 
it  may  he  o\  erlookrd,  from   the   head   of  the   bone  having  slipped  bat- 
he fore  the  patient  is  seen. 

DislocMom  of  the  elbow  is  a  tolerably  common  accident,  taking  plac 
usually  in  youth,  as  the  result  of  a  fall  or  wrench,  or  sometimes  of  a  blow. 

If  diagnosed  Si  once  and  properly  treated,  the  injury  is  one  in  which 
good  result  may  be  confidently  expected.    But  it  is  singular  bow   \ 
cases  are  met  with  in  which  the  accident  has  been  overlooked,  and 
the  dislocation  becomes  rapidly  irreducible.     I  cannot  remember  to  beYf 
seen  such  a  dislocation  red  need  after  six  weeks,  and  I  have  known  case 
in  which  mischief  lias  been  done  from  the  attempt,     It  is  charitable  tc 
suppose  that  in  some  such  instances  of  mistaken  diagnosis  the  nature  of 
the  injury  has  been  masked  by  an  unusual  amount  of  contusion  and  inflam- 
mation ;    but  I  cannot   help  saying  that    no  such  explanation   could 
given  of  others,  and  that  the  patient  appeared  to  have  lost  the  use  of  his 
joint  from  the  negligence  of  the  surgeon*    The  practical  inference  is  lbs 
in  all  injuries  affecting  the  elbow,  the  surgeon  should  study  minutely  the 
relations  between  the  various  prom  indices  of  the  bones — viz.,  the  interna 
condyle,  olecranon,  external  condyle,  and  head  of  the  radius — and  should 
not  affect  to  give  a  diagnosis  until  he  has  observed  at  any  rate  the  fol- 
lowing points:   1.  Is  there  any  transverse  fracture  of  the  humerus? 
on  grasping  the  condyles  in  one  hand  and  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  in 
the  other,  can  they  be  made  to  move  or  crepitate  on   each  other? 
there  any  longitudinal  or  partial  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  hunu 
i.e.,  are  the  condyles  unnaturally  separated   from  each  other,  can  they 
be  made  to  crepitate  when  grasped  by  the  linger  and  thumb  of  opp 
hands  and    moved  on  each  other,  or  is  there  a   movable   fragment  of 
either    (probably  the   internal)  condyle  without  any   fracture   into  the 
joint?     3. 'What  is  the  distance  between  the  olecranon  and  the  internal 
condyle  on  the  injured  as  compared  with  the  sound  side?     4.  Is  the  olec- 
ranon  itself  fractured f     5.  Does  the  head  of  the  radius  move  with  its 
shaft  on  passive  rotation,  and  is  it  in  the  normal  relation  to  the  external 
condyle  ?     ti.  Do  the  axes  of  the  two  bones  of  the  forearm  correspond  in 
direction  ? 

1  allow  that  in  some  cases  some  of  these  questions  may  not  admit  of 
an  immediate  answer,  from  the  amount  of  swelling  present,  but  usually 
they  do,  or  at  any  rate  the  most  important  of  them.     If  they  do 
diagnosis  of  the  ease  should  be  deferred,  and  the  surgeon  should  not  I 
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ashamed  to  say  that  he  cannot  at  present  say  what  the  nature  of  the 
injury  is.  Unfortunately,  we  constantly  meet  with  cases  in  which  con- 
fident opinions  are  given  on  insufficient  data,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
surgeon's  reputation ;  and  what  is  worse,  to  the  permanent  detriment  of 
his  patient,  who  remains  satisfied  perhaps  that  his  arm  is  only  u sprained" 
till  it  is  too  late  for  the  overlooked  dislocation  to  be  reduced,  or  the  frac- 
ture to  be  set  and  the  motions  of  the  joint  restored. 

Dislocation  of  both  Bones  backwards. — The  commonest  dislocation  of 
the  elbow  is  that  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm  backwards.  The  radius 
and  ulna  maintain  their  normal  relation,  the  orbicular  ligament  remaining 
attached  to  the  sides  of  the  small  sigmoid  notch.  The  olecranon  projects 
considerably  ;  the  arm  is  semiflexed  (see  Fig.  81,  p.  262)  ;  the  head  of  the 
radius  may  perhaps  be  felt  at  the  usual  distance  from  the  olecranon  :  but 
the  distance  between  the  tip  of  the  olecranon  and  the  internal  condyle 
very  greatly  exceeds  that  on  the  other  side.  There  is  a  great  rounded 
prominence  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  or  rather,  perhaps,  pushing  the 
fold  of  the  elbow  downwards,  so  that  the  forearm  seems  shortened. 
There  is  commonly  no  crepitus  ;  though,  perhaps,  in  some  cases  the  pro- 
jection of  the  internal  condyle  may  have  been  chipped  off. 

Most  of  these  distinctive  characters  of  the  backward  dislocation  of  the 
elbow  can  be  clearly  traced  on  Fig.  92,  taken  from  an  injury  of  this 
kind  which  I  accidentally  found  in  the  body  of  a  seaman  who  died  from 
a  different  cause. 

By  these  signs  the  dislocation  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  the 
injury  which  most  resembles  it;  i.e.,  a  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
humerus  just  above  the  condyles,  in  which  there  is  often  displacement  of 
the  forearm  backwards,  with  semiflexion,  projection  of  the  olecranon  and 
tendon  of  the  triceps,  and  a  prominence  near  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  But 
in  the  fracture,  though  the  olecranon  projects,  measurement  will  show 
that  it  is  at  the  same  distance  from  the  internal  condyle  as  on  the  sound 
side — the  prominence  which  is  formed  by  the  other  fragment  of  the 
humerus  is  not  in  or  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  but  above  it ;  and  has 
not  the  rounded  outline  of  the  head  of  the  bone.  And  the  diagnostic 
sign  on  which  Sir  A.  Cooper  laid  so  much  stress  is  of  great  value,  that 
reduction,  though  easy,  is  very  insecure,  the  displacement  being  imme- 
diately reproduced.  Also  when  the  parts  are  reduced  crepitus  may  be 
felt.  There  is  not,  therefore,  ordinarily  any  real  difficulty  in  diagnosing 
the  two  injuries.  (See  page  262  for  a  fuller  account  of  the  fractures  near 
the  elbow.) 

Such  are  the  symptoms  and  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  complete 
dislocation  backwards.  But  from  the  less  amount  of  flexion,  and  from 
the  great  ease  with  which  reduction  is  effected,  it  is  believed  that  in  many 
dislocations  the  displacement  is  not  complete — t.  e.,  the  coronoid  process 
is  not  carried  fairly  into  the  olecranon  fossa,  but  rests  on  the  trochlear 
surface,  from  which,  of  course,  any  slight  traction  will  replace  it  into  its 
natural  position. 

Dislocation,  with  Fracture  of  the  Coronoid  Process. — Again,  it  is 
believed  by  many  surgeons  that  this  displacement  of  both  bones  back- 
wards is  often  accompanied  b}*  fracture  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the 
ulna,  as  was  the  case  in  the  remarkable  pair  of  specimens  one  of  which 
is  represented  in  Fig.  93.  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  confidently  on  this 
point.  I  have  met  with  one  case  in  which  during  life  all  the  symptoms 
of  the  injury  were  very  plain, — dislocation  of  the  bones  backwards,  very 
easily  reducible,  some  crepitus  after  reduction,  and  constant  reproduc- 
tion of  the  displacement.    But  in  ordinary  cases  the  reduction  when  once 
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effected  is  so  secure,  and  passive  movement  of  the  ulna  round  the  trochlear 
surface  of  the  humerus  after  reduction  is  so  smooth  and   nninternn 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  ii*  the  existence  of  any  such  fracture, 
is  there  BBJ  anatomical   continuation  of  the  doctrine  which  affirms  the 
frequency  of  fracture  of  the  eoronoid  process,  as  far  as  I  know. 


Fin.  »?. 


Pta.  at. 


Fn.  92.— OKI  dislocation  of  both  bom*  of  (he  forearm  backwards.  From  the  body  of  ft  i 
from  other  injuries,  Nothing  is  known  about  the  accident,  a  shows  the  olecranon  process  f 
with,  r\  the  triceps  muscle  attached  to  St.  b,  the  melius,  the  head  of  which  has  formed  a  new  articulsr 
cavity  for  itself  on  the  buck  of  tin  •Stomal  condyle  anil  enjoyed  some  little  mobility.  The  roronokl 
processor  the  ulna  wiu  lodged  in  the  olecranon  fossa,  and  was  almost  immovable,  so  that  there  »ecm* 
|ftAftT€  bten  no  power  of  flexion  and  extension.  4  palate  to  tb«  ticept  muscle,  which  rernumd  attached 
to  the  radius  c,  to  the  brachial  is  anticus,  which  had  been  torn  away  from  tho  eoronoid  process  The 
principal  put,  here  shown,  was  fixed  to  the  humerus,  so  that  Its  action  had  been  abolished.  Some 
fibres,  however,  were  also  attached  to  the  ulna  below  Us  natural  insertion,— From  a  specimen  in  the 
Mm-  .i-ii  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  Ser.  i,  No,  108. 

Flu.  (Xi  —Dislocation  of  both  booes  «(  the  elbow  backwards,  with  fracture  of  the  eoronoid  process  of 
the  ulna,    a  shows  the  fragment  of  Ihe  eoronoid  process,  which  remains  connected  to  the  burner, 
the  surface  of  the  ulna,  from  which  It  htis  been  separated,    r,  ihe  upper  end  of  the  radius  displace! 
backwards,  as  was  also  the  ulna.    A  raTftcal  fracture  traversed  the  head  of  the  radius,    Tbe  sj 
in  the  Mnseiirn  of  St  George's  Hospital  fjBer.  I,  WO,  t  II  n  wa-.  fwk»-ij  from  the  body  of  a  man  who,  win) 
at  work  on  some  repairs  in  the  Hospital,  fell  from  a  ffftftl  betghl  Into  the  courtyard,  and  was  Sftl 
dead.    There  was  exactly  the  snrae  injury  of  the  elbow  on  both  sides,  even  to  the  longitudinal  ipllttll 
of  the  head  of  the  radium.  showing  thsu  he  must  have  come  down  with  both  hands  on  tbe  grv 
precisely  the  sntoe  position, 

RedurfioiK — If  dislocation   backwards  remains  unreduced   it   leads 
very  lamentable  loss  of  the  motion  of  the  arm.     In  the  preparation,  Fig. 
12]  then*  remains  no  movement  of  flexion  and  extension   whatevei 
eoronoid   process   being  wedged   into   the  olecranon   fossa  and    ti 
bound  down  there  by  inflammatory  adhesions,  the  braehialis  antieus  torn 
:iwav,  and  the  biceps  having  no  means  of  acting  on  the  radius,  which 
itself  firmly  attached  to  the  ulna.     All  that  the  patient  seems  to  have  pre- 
served is  a  little  rotation  of  the  radius  in  the  new  cavity  which  it  had 
formed  on  the  outer  condyle.     But  when  treated  early  reduction  i-  _ 
orally  v''>  easy.      Many  dislocations  of  the   elbow   slip   in   on   the    b 
traction  being  made  on  the  hand,  probably,  as  hinted  above,  because  lb 
eoronoid  process  is  not  fairly  lodged  in  the  olecranon  fossa.     1ft! 
no  id  process  be  fractured  no  obstacle  to  reduction  can  possihh 
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And  even  in  the  complete  dislocation  steady  traction  on  the  hand,  com- 
Inned.  if  necessary,  with  slight  rotatory  movements,  will  almost  certainly 

engage  t lie  coronoid  proooas,  wfaieh  can  then  easily  be  slipped  round 
the  trochlea  by  bending  the  arm.    Chloroform  is  generally  nmieoessi 
but  may  be  administered  if  the  patient  is  unusually  timid,  or  it'  attempts 
without  it  have  tailed,     If  the  surgeon  have  no  assistance   he  generally 
places  his  knee  on   the   projecting 
b  n  m  e  r  u  s ,  t  o  m  a  k  e  CO  unt  e  r-  e  x  t  e  t\  s  i  o  n , 

idies  the  arm  with  his  left  hand, 
grasps  the  forearm  with  his  right, 
and  pulls  it  downwards,  and  then, 
when  he  feels  the  displaced  bones 
move,  he  bends  the  forearm  sharply. 
and  they  slip  into  place. 

In  old  dislocations  either  the  pul- 

-  must  be  put  on  in  order  to  bring 
the  bones  of  the  forearm  downwards, 
and  If  hen  they  are  thought  lo  be  dis- 

l  redaction  is  Attempted  by 
acute  flexion  ;  or,  after  all  adhesions 

have  been  broken  down  by  various 
movements,  the  ease  la  treated  as  a 
recent   dislocation.     Care  must    be      r»i«io«tionoftbcbi^orth^iiub«kw»rd^ 

_,     .  .,  The  h?»d  of  the  radio*  h  much  aliened  in  form. 

used   in  sueh  cases   not  to   Jraeture   Thc  orbtcillar  \\^m,n{  jt«a  ten  carried  away 

the  bones.  along  with  I  tic  hoad  of  iUv  radius,  and  hud  taken 

tfion  of  the   Bead  of  the  M  sw*«*jis*ans  t»s  *twM*i»o«afciitrti***f 

Ti         i  r      i-    i         *:  Oi c  disilocatjed  head,  »o  (hat  the  motions  of  iiroDa- 

hou  and  »npl  nation  were  atwjliahcd.    Th< 
h  is  most  frequent  next  to  that   eo«dyl«oftht1i«ai«nu  t*  mueh  chun^d  in  shape 
oth  bones  backwards  la  that  of  fcwL*«i*«tt«fa«rboa*  xa«  «iv*  it  pari 
the  head  of  the  radius  on  I  v.  the  ulna   SS,a£,ll,tw  "'■fi^JElf  *  K 

■, \  ft*  rued,  through  abou I  a  quarter  of  their  natural 

lining  in  its  place.     Ihis  occurs   ^tent   tw  preparation  to  St.  Goorve'e  HotjdUl 

either  on    the    back  (Fig,   fl4)  or   the    Muwum  HHOwu  taken  from  the  ho*ly 

front     (Fill.    95)     of    the     external    "f  a  >m,,|K,0ft°  who  had  r««*e<i  *  btow  on  the 

,    i  *}-,         r    ,  elbow  aLtfuit  two  year*  previously,  and  noticed  the 

condyle.     Careful  exarai nation  can   chMgv  Jtl  lhe  ,hBpe  and  molion  of  lbe  Jolnt  um 
hardly  tail  to  detect   in  the  disloca-  day. 
tion  backwards  the  projection  of  the 

displaced  head,  and  (be  change  in  the  axis  of  the  bone,  which  are  so  well 

shown  in  the  figure;  in   the  dislocation  forward  the  loss  of  the  head  of 

the  radius  from  the  part  where  it  should  be  fott  :  sod  in  both  the  total 

of  the  power  of  voluntary  pronation  and  supination,  and  the  almost 

i  Inss  of  passive  motion.     If  the  injury  be  overlooked  the  patient  will 

more  or  less  completely  the  power  of  turning  the  hand  except  by  the 

iparativel  ml  device  of  rotating  the  humerus.     The  dislocation 

of  the  head  of  the  radios  Is  remarkable  as  being  one  of  Idle  lew  which 

uncommon  in  early  life,  as  rig.  9fi  shows.     It  has  been   known  to  be 
laced  h\    traction   made   by  the  accoucheur  on  the  child's  hand  in 
delivery.     Tin-  backward  dislocation  is  the  most  common. 

In  its  reduction  the  forearm  should  be  foxed  so  that  the  biceps  may 
be  relaxed,  and  then,  while  an  assistant  manipulates  the  hand  as  directed, 
so  as  to  approximate  the  head  of  the  radios  towards  I  he  ulna,  the  sur- 
geon Iries  to  press  it  directly  into  the  i  Lonoid  cavity  by  the  pres- 
sure of  his  thumbs,  supported  by  the  counter-]  of  the  fingers  on 
;  lief  side  of  the  limb. 
The  othei  dislocations  arc  much  rarer.  Both  bones  have  been  found 
dislocated  laterally,  the  outward  dislocation  being  the  more  common.     A 
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few  instances  have  even  been  recorded  of  dislocation  forwards,  Ihe  o 
ration  process  being  thrown  more  or  less  completely  down  to  tin 
the  trochlear  surface  of  the  humerus,  and  the  arm  elongated  ;  or  the  ulna 
alone  may  be  dislocated  from  both  the  humerus  and  radius.      It  weM 


DfilDMtilMI  oi  llic  ht-n<l  of  ibe  radius  forwards,  at  the  age  of  two  yijui?.v  wilh  fructu' 
through  the  curtUagiuou-'  "l'<.  umh-h.     ih     dislocation  was  compound,  iiud  Uui  child  died  of  pf 
—  J'r«m  the  Mu?cucu  of  St   rgel  U-"|.iUlt  Svr,  I,  No,  11®. 


serve  no  useful  purpose  to  describe  minutely  the  characters  of  ti 
injuries,  or  to  dwell  further  on  the  symptoms  of  the  fractures  of  tie 
rioiSS  processes  which  are  constant  accompaniments  of  dfeiOG 
elbow.    Great  care  js  necessary  in  the  examination  of  ever]  Liter 

reduction  the  arm  should  be  kept  quiet  on  a  splint  for  a  fortnight  at  i« 
and  should  then  be  used  very  cautiously. 

Compound  Didovaiionx.- — When  the  dislocation   is  compound  the  sur- 
geon is  guided  iu  his  ireatiumt  chiefly  by  the  amount  of  the  concomitant 
lesions.     If  these  arc  trifling  it  is  better,  especially  in  elderly 
to  reduce  the  bones,  close  the  wound,  and  trust  to  early  passive  motion 
to  restore  some  movement  to  the  joint.    If  the  bones  are  considerably 

injured   it    may  be  better  to  perform  excision  of  the  whole  Joint  ;   and  if 

the  great  vessels  or  nerves  be  also  injured,  amputation  may  even  be  nco 
e#eary1  though  this  is  quite  exceptifinal. 

histt.u ■■•afion  of  Lower  End  &f  Bodiu** — The  tower  radio-ulnar  /< 

nfay  be  dislocated;  and  as  iu  this  Joint  the  ratlins  is  the  movable  bone, 
it  is  usual  at  the  present  day,  following  the  analogy  of  the  nomenclature 
of  other  dislocations,  to  call  this  a  dislocation  of  the  radius  from  the 
ulna,  instead  of  the  ulna  from  the  radius,  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  called  it. 
The  radius  seems  displaced  forwards  rather  more  commonly  than  back- 
wards; the  hand  is  of  course  displaced  forwards,  and  the  styloid  pro 
of  the  ulna  projects  backwards,  sometimes  CO mes  through  the  skin.  The 
opposite  dislocation  causes  similar  symptoms  reversed..  These  injuries 
are  caused  by  violent  twisting  of  the  hand.  They  are  to  he  reduced  by 
extending  the  hand  and  manipulating  the  radius  into  position.  If  U 
be  ■  wound  it  must  be  carefully  closed,  and  in  any  case  the  hand  should 
be  kept  in  splints  for  about  a  fortnight. 

thslotafion  ofihe  ttTfif  occurs  almost  always  backwards;  the  bones  of 
the  carpus  project  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  forearm,  the  articular  - 

■•*  and  styloid  processes  of  the  radius  and  ulna  being  felt  below  them. 
The  dorsal  projection  gives  this  injury  some  resemblance  to  Collt 
lure,  especially  when  the  hand   is  somewhat  twisted,  SO  that  the  styloid 
process  of  the  ulna  projects;  and  the  two  injuries  were  generally 
founded  together  before  Oollsft's  time;  but  there  is  no  real  difficulty  in 
the  diagnosis,  for  the  position  of  the  styloid  processes  in  relation  t<*  - 
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other  and  to  the  hand,  is  an  unfailing  test.  In  the  dislocation  the  sty- 
loid processes  are  on  the  same  level,  and  lie  much  nearer  to  the  fingers 
as  well  as  much  lower  than  natural.  In  the  fracture  the  styloid  process 
of  the  radius  is  displaced  along  with  the  hand,  while  that  of  the  ulna, 
though  prominent,  is  at  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the  little  finger  as 
on  the  sound  sid<\ 

Reduction  is  usually  easy.  It  is  better,  I  think,  to  keep  the  part  quiet 
on  a  splint  for  a  few  days  at  first,  and  then  to  wear  the  hand  in  a  sling 
for  about  a  fortnight. 

The  dislocation  in  the  other  direction  (u  e.,  with  the  hand  in  front  of 
the  forearm)  hardly  ever  occurs  as  a  traumatic  lesion.  Its  symptoms 
would  be  the  same  as  the  above  reversed. 

Dislocations  of  the  Carpus. — Though  the  bones  of  the  carpus  are  so 
small,  and  so  securely  locked  together,  yet  dislocations  do  occur.  Such 
as  I  have  seen  have  been  compound.  The  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hos- 
pital contains  a  pair  of  semilunar  bones  which  were  exposed  in  a  com* 
pound  dislocation  of  both  wrists,. and  were  removed  before  the  wounds 
were  dressed.  The  patient  died  from  other  injuries,  but  the  parts  were 
unfortunately  not  preserved.  Another  preparation  shows  dislocation  of 
the  rest  of  the  carpal  bones  from  the  semilunar,  which  alone  remains  at- 
tached to  the  bones  of  the  forearm.  The  scaphoid  was  fractured,  and 
the  fractured  portion  extracted  through  the  torn  dorsal  ligaments.  I 
saw,  a  short  time  since,  a  case  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  semilunar 
bone  came  away,  but  the  patient  recovered  a  very  useful  hand.  In  other 
cases  the  head  of  the  os  magnum  has  been  the  protruding  part.  I  do 
not  think  any  special  directions  need  be  given  for  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  such  injuries.  The  protruding  parts  are  generally  easily 
replaced,  and  the  patient  usually  recovers  the  utility  of  the  hand ;  the 
great  point  is  to  see  that  the  motions  of  the  fingers  are  early  restored. 

Dislocation  of  the  Thumb. — The  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb  is  com- 
paratively often  found  dislocated  on  to  the  metacarpal  bone.  The  articu- 
lating surface  of  the  phalanx  usually  lies  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
metacarpal  bone,  though  a  few  cases  of  the  opposite  dislocation  have 
been  met  with.  Either  may  be  recognized  at  once  bj'  the  shortening  of 
the  thumb,  and  by  the  projection  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  hand, 
formed,  in  the  one  case,  by  the  displaced  end  of  the  first  phalanx,  in  the 
other  by  the  prominent  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone.  The  dislocation 
backwards  is  often  very  hard  to  reduce. 

When  the  first  phalanx  is  carried  backwards  it  takes  with  it  the  two 
heads  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis  and  the  sesamoid  bones  developed  in 
them ;  the  anterior  and  lateral  ligaments  of  the  joint  are  torn  off  the 
head  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  which  tears  a  way  for  itself  through  the 
fibrous  tissue  uniting  the  two  heads  of  the  flexor  brevis,  between  which 
it  projects  as  a  button  does  out  of  a  buttonhole.  (See  Fig.  96.)  In  these 
two  conditions  consists  the  difficulty  of  reducing  the  dislocation,  viz.,  in 
the  tension  of  the  short  flexor,  and  the  difficulty  of  slipping  the  tissues 
forming  the  buttonhole  over  the  mushroom-shaped  head  of  the  metacarpal 
bone.  The  first  principle,  therefore,  in  reducing  any  dislocation  of  the 
thumb  which  presents  difficulty  is  to  relax  the  short  flexor,  and  this  is 
done  by  forcibly  adducting  the  thumb ;  i.  e.,  pressing  it  as  far  as  possible 
over  to  the  middle  line  of  the  hand.  This  being  done  by  an  assistant, 
the  surgeon  takes  the  displaced  first  phalanx  and  places  it  in  extreme 
extension,  in  order  to  relax  the  tissues  of  the  buttonhole,  and  to  push 
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up  I  hose  which  form  its  distal  part  over  the  projecting  head  of  the  meta* 
carpal  bone.     This  is  done  by  dragging  the  hyperextended  thumb  down- 


Fig,  96. 
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■WJ. —  Di&localSol  of  tin  thumb  bwikwards,  shoeing  how  the  displaced  |lt»Un\  carries  fcacfcward* 
with  It  the  heads  of  the  flexor  hrevis  poUtcE*,  ami  Ik»w  (he  head  of  the  mi'iucurpul  boi  jently 

forced  forward  through  a  buttonhole  opening  hi  the  thMUl  which  unites  those  head*  in  front, 
margin  of  tbfo  buttonhole  is  seen  constricting  the  neck  of  n.  letter  a  in  I 

figure— From  the  dissection  of  a  dislocation  artificially  produced  In  the  dead  subject.    After  FibbrL 

1  iw  i»7  — Rid  action  of  dislocation  of  the  thumb  (after  Kubbri).    The  metacarpal  bone  If  flexed  I 
far  as  possible  by  iqueealufr  it  towards  the  centre  of  the  hand.    This  carries  the  displaced  phi 
with  U,  and  so  approximates  the  insertion  and  origin  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicls,  relaxing  the  tkaue 
forming  the  edge  of  the  buttonhole  a.    The  dislocated  thumb  ii  then  hyperextended  in  order  to  slip 
the  upper  edge  of  this  buttonhole  round  the  prominent  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone.    When  thU  is 
even  partially  ctfected  the  muscles  will  draw  the  phalanx  into  position. 

The  tension  of  the  fibre*  of  the  llexor  brcvis  pollki*  in  the  former  figure  may  be  contrasted  wita 
their  relaxation  in  tbU. 

wards,  u  e.,  away  from  the  wrists,  and  then  acute  flexion  will  restore  it 
to  its  place.1 

Such,  I  have  no  doubt,  are  the  main  obstacles  to  the  reduction  of  this 
dislocation,  and  the  appropriate  method  of  obviating  them,  Bui  thtsf 
are  probably  in  some  eases  other  causes  concurring,  such  as  the  inter no 
sition  of  some  of  the  torn  fibres  of  the  ligaments,  or  of  the  fascia  form- 
ing the  distal  portion  of  the  buttonhole  between  the  GBdfl  of  the  bones, 
and  possibly  the  interlocking  of  the  bony  projections  themselves.  Ti 
minor  obstacles  can  usually  be  overcome  by  slight  rotatory  movements  < 
the  phalanx  during  extension. 

As  there  is  often  need  for  the  application  of  considerable  force,  it  is 
important  to  apply  some  apparatus  which  will  keep  firmly  in  place  and 
at  the  same  time  not  cut  the  skin.  The  Indian  puzzle-toy,  which  b 
the  more  firmly  the  more  it  is  polled  upon,  niay  be  found  useful;  ami 
there  is  a  pair  of  forceps  (called  the  "American  forceps-),  manufactured 
for  the  purpose,  with  handles  like  those  of  the  lithotomy  forceps,  and 


1  The  difficulties  attending  the  reduction  of  thi*  dutlocation,  »T>d  the   n 
uniting  them,  »re  admimbly  described  in  a  memoir  by  Prof.  Fubbri,  in  vol.  x  of  the 
Memorte  delP  Accad.  delteScienze  dell1  Islttuto  di  Bologna, 
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sheets  of  leather  attached  to  the  blades,  which  cross  each  other.  These 
hold  very  firmly,  and  can  hardly  damage  the  soft  parts.  But  when  such 
contrivances  are  not  at  band  a  clove  hitch  must  be  made  of  any  appro- 
priate material  (the  broader,  softer,  and  stronger  the  better)  and  applied 
around  the  first  phalanx,  hitching  against  the  projection  of  the  joint. 
Manual  extension  is  generally  sufficient ;  but  I  had  once  occasion  to  use 
the  pulley 8  successfully.  When  reduction  has  been  effected  some  sur- 
geons recommend  that  the  joint  be  flexed  and  extended  once  or  twice  to 
disengage  any  of  the  tissues  which  may  have  slipped  between  the  bones. 

If  all  attempts  at  reduction  by  mere  manipulation  have  failed,  the  case, 
should  be  left  for  a  time,  cold  being  applied  to  combat  inflammation;  and 
if  renewed  careful  attempts  have  no  better  result,  the  course  generally 
followed  is  to  make  a  subcutaneous  section  of  the  parts  between  the  skin 
and  the  displaced  phalanx  on  one  or  even  both  sides.  This  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  "  division  of  the  lateral  ligaments ;"  but  it  really,  I  presume, 
involves  a  more  or  less  complete  division  of  the  head  of  the  flexor  brevis, 
and  is  successful  when  uthe  buttonhole"  is  laid  open,  and  the  metacarpal 
bone  thus  liberated.  Another  plan,  recommended  by  Dr.  Humphry,1  is 
to  introduce  a  blunt  hook,  through  a  small  incision,  beneath  one  of  the 
sesamoid  bones,  and  draw  it  forwards  with  the  phalanx.  I  have  -seen 
both  plans  successfully  adopted;  but  I  believe  neither  will  often  be 
required  if  Prof.  Fabbri's  directions  are  carefully  followed  in  the  manipu- 
lation. Finally,  if  all  fails  the  case  must  be  abandoned,  passive  motion 
being  early  and  sedulously  practiced.  Oases  are  on  record  in  which  the 
thumb,  though  dislocated,  lias  been  very  freely  movable. 

When  the  dislocation  is  compound,  the  projecting  bone,  which  may  be 
either  the  phalanx  or  the  metacarpal  bone,  should  be  removed,  and  passive 
motion  early  practiced. 

Dislocation  forwards. — Of  the  dislocation  of  the  phalanx  forwards, 
four  examples  are  related  by  Ne*laton.'  One  of  these,  though  seen  early 
and  treated  by  some  of  the  best  surgeons  in  Paris,  remained  irreducible. 

Dislocations  of  the  Fingers. — The  phalanges  of  the  fingers  are  rarely 
dislocated,  but  occasionally,  in  a  fall,  this  injury  may  take  place  at  any 
of  the  joints,  the  distal  bone  being  generally  thrown  behind  the  proxi- 
mal.3 Reduction  is  usually  quite  easy.  I  saw  one  case  of  old  dislocation  in 
which  I  found  it  impossible ;  but  the  patient  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
explain  the  circumstances  to  me,  and  I  believed  that  it  had  been  neglected. 
After  the  reduction  the  finger  should  be  bound  up  for  a  few  days,  to  pre- 
vent any  use  of  it  until  the  torn  ligaments  have  consolidated,  and  then 
careful  passive  motiou  should  be  given. 


i  Humphry  on  the  Skeleton,  p.  434. 

*  Path.  Chir.,  vol.  ii,  p.  423. 

9  While  this  sheet  was  passing  through  the  press  I  saw  a  case  in  which  the  distal 
phalanx  of  the  thumb  was  dislocated  and  forced  through  a  wound  in  the  palmar  sur- 
face.    The  injury  occurred  in  a  scuffle. 
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INJURIES  OF  THE   LOWER   EXTRKMITY 


Sprains  of  the  joints  of  the  lower  extremity  are  amongst  the  com- 
monest injuries  in  surgery,  especially  of  the  ankle  and  knee,  ami  b 
ankle  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  whether  there  is  Tract i ire  or  not.  The 
injury  is  often  a  severe  one,  causing  great  pain  at  the  time,  being  accon 
I  united  probably  with  much  laceration  of  the  ligaments  ami  other  BtnM 
tare*  near  the  joint,  and  leading  frequently  to  prolonged  lame  no* 
Severe  sprains  are  followed  generally  by  a  good  deal  of  effusion  into  til 
synovial  cavity,  which  is  sometimes  slow  to  disappear;  and  they  often 
lay  the  foundation  of  permanent  disease  of  the  articulation.  Hence 
can  hardly  he  too  careful  in  our  treatment  of  them.  At  first,  while  tli 
active  state  of  effusion  is  present,  antiphlogistic  measures  are  neee^ 
When  it  is  grateful  to  the  patient  the  sedulous  application  of  cold  by 
means  of  ioebags  is,  1  think,  the  host ;  but  if  this  is  not  tolerated  leeches, 
followed  by  warm  fomentations,  or  evaporating  lotions,  or  irrigation  with 
spirit  and  water,  will  beet  cheek  the  tendency  to  effusion.  As  soon  as  the 
patient  tan  bear  it  equable  pressure  by  strapping  and  bandage  or  by  splints, 
with  perfect  rest,  should  he  adopted,  and  is  one  of  the  most  potent  means 
of  cure  in  such  injuries.  But  it  is  important,  as  soon  as  the  patient  has  lost 
all  pain,  or  if  he  has  not  quite  lost  pain,  yet  as  soon  as  he  can  bear  peseta 
motion  without  renewed  swelling  and  inflammation,  to  commence  bringing 
the  joint  into  use,  by  cautions  motion  and  shampooing  at  first,  and  tin- 
by  more  free  motion  of  it  day  by  day,  combined  with  steaming  and  fa 
rubbing  in  of  oil,  and  to  encourage  the  patient  to  exercise  it  as  much 
he  can  without  harm.  Sir  J.  Paget  has  called  attention  to  the  coldnc 
which  affects  joints  which  have  been  kept  too  long  at  rest,  and  ho  <mi 
tions  his  readers  in  the  following  emphatic  terms  against  the  bad  effect 
Of  too  protracted  inaction:  "Too  long  rest  is,  1  believe,  by  far  the  mos 
frequent  cause  of  delayed  recovery  after  injuries  of  joints  in  nearly 
persons  who  are  not  of  scrofulous  constitution.  In  the  healthy,  the 
chronic  rheumatic,  and  the  gouty,  it  is  alike  misehievous \  and  not  only 
to  injured  joints,  but  to  those  that  are  kept  at  rest  because  parts  nea 
them  have  been  injured.  Mere  long  rest  stiffens  them  and  makes  them 
over-sensitive  ;  cold  douches  and  elastic  restraints  and  pressures  make 
them  worse,  and  nothing  remedies  thern  but  movement,  whether  forced 
or  voluntary. nl  And  he  points  out  that  such  cases  are  the  most  frequent 
examples  of  the  class  which  are  cured  by  the  rough  manipulation  of  the 
bone-setter,  who  gets  a  joint  which  has  been  sprained  and  kept  too  long 
at  rest,  then  pretending  or  believing  that  it  has  been  dislocated,  wrenches 
it,  and  tells  the  patient  that  it  has  been  put  in,  and  that  now  he  may  use 
it  The  patient,  finding  himself  aide  to  do  so,  naturally  believes  what 
the  quack  tells  him,  and  thinks  that  his  surgeon  has  overlooked  a  di 
cation.  The  real  fact  is,  that  rest  of  the  sprained  joint  has  beeh  carried 
on  too  long.     But  this  fact — though  there  can   be  no  doubt  of  it,  and 
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every  one  mast  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  verifying  it — must  not 
lead  us  into  the  opposite  error  of  decrying  the  use  of  complete  rest  in 
sprains,  especially  in  the  lower  limb ;  nor  into  that  of  insisting  on  too 
early  passive  or  active  motion,  which  would  reproduce  the  inflammation 
and  much  prolong  the  mischief.  Passive  motion,  shampooing,  etc., 
should  be  begun  as  early  as  seems  prudent,  but  always  gradually  and 
with  caution,  and  at  first  with  prolonged  intervals  of  rest. 

Wounds  of  the  lower  extremity  need  not  detain  us  in  this  place.  The 
injuries  of  large  arteries  (as  the  femoral)  have  been  spoken  of  above. 
The  wounds  of  joints,  and  especially  of  the  knee-joint,  are  the  most 
striking  feature  in  the  regional  surgery  of  such  injuries.  When  the  knee- 
joint  is  opened  by  a  clean  cut,  the  nature  of  the  injury  is  known  by  the 
escape  of  synovial  fluid  and  by  the  effusion  into  the  cavity.  Unless  a 
foreign  body  is  known  to  be  lodged,  no  probing  or  other  examination  is 
admissible.  Otherwise  the  cut  is  to  be  carefully  united,  and  the  joint 
equably  and  firmly  strapped,  the  limb  being  bandaged  from  the  toes  up- 
wards on  a  well-fitting  splint,  just  as  after  the  operation  for  removing  a 
loose  cartilage.  If  swelling,  pain,  and  fever  should  testify  to  the  access 
of  acute  inflammation,  then  the  joint  must  be  exposed,  leeches  very  freely 
applied,  and  afterwards  ice  kept  on  the  part  constantly.  If  the  case  does 
badly,  its  further  progress  resolves  itself  into  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  acute  abscess  in  the  joint  (for  which  see  the  chapter  on  Diseases 
of  the  Joints);  but  if  it  does  well,  the  symptoms  gradually  subside,  and 
the  patient  recovers,  usually  with  more  or  less  of  anchylosis,  though  pos- 
sibly in  some  cases  completely. 

Foreign  bodies  may  lodge  in  wounds,  especially  of  the  buttock,  and 
are  frequent  in  the  foot;  but  I  can  add  nothing  on  this  head  to  what  has 
been  said  above  (page  251). 

Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur— &  common  accident  in  old  persons 
of  both  sexes — takes  place  either  entirely  within  the  capsular  ligament 
of  the  hip  joint,  or  else  partly  or  wholljr  external  to  that  cavity.  The 
former  fractures  are  called  intra-capsular,  the  latter  extracapsular. 

The  annexed  figures  (p.  290)  will  show  the  usual  forms  of  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur.  The  division  into  extra-  and  intra-capsular — which  was 
made  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  and  which  is  ordinarily  followed  in  our  schools — 
appears  to  me  one  of  considerable  importance;  but  another  of  equal,  and 
according  to  the  judgment  of  some  writers  of  great  authority,  of  even 
greater  practical  value,  is  into  the  impacted  and  the  non-impacted  frac- 
tures. The  series  is  not,  of  course,  intended  to  exhibit  all  the  varieties 
which  are  met  with,  but  it  does  show  those  which  are  most  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable from  each  other,  and  the  characters  of  which  it  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind. 

Fig.  98  is  the  truly  intra-capsular  fracture  which  generally  occurs  in 
old  age,  and  often  from  slight  causes ;  it  is  usually  free  from  impaction, 
and  rarely  found  united  by  bone. 

This  fracture,  however,  may  be  impacted,  and  in  such  cases,  at  any 
rate,  bony  union  does  occur.     This  is  shown  by  Fig.  104. 

Fig.  99  shows  the  ordinary  impacted  extra-caps ular  fracture  which 
occurs  both  in  old  age  and  at  earlier  periods,  in  which  the  upper  frag- 
ment (comprising  the  head  and  the  whole  of  the  neck)  is  driven  into  the 
cancellous  tissue  of  the  base  of  the  trochanter,  and  firmly  wedged  there; 
so  that  in  the  case  from  which  the  preparation  was  taken,  and  where  the 
same  fracture  had  occurred  on  both  sides,  at  four  years1  interval,  in  the 
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recent  fracture  the  upper  fragment  was  so  firmly  wedged  into  the  lower 
that  it  was  only  separated  by  maceration.     Tins  fracture  unites  al 
by  bone. 

Fig 


L*  >>1 


Flo,  SH*,— The  common,  non-imrwuMcd.intra-capsular  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone. — Fr»Bt 
preparation  in  St.  George**  Hospital  Mim  urn,  Ser.  i,  No,  180. 

Fm.!+9— The  common,  impacted,  ex  tn -capsular  fracture  of  the  cervix   fcmorls.    From  a  womia 
aged  seventy-four  at  the  time  of  her  death,  who  had  had  fracture  on  one  side  four  years,  on  th- 
five  weeks,  before  her  death,  both  injuries  being  almost  exactly  simitar.    The  old  injury  w»  COW- 
pletely  united  by  bone  ;   the  rental  MM  was  firmly  impacted,  but  the  fragments  separated  in  macera- 
tion — St.tieorge '■  Hospital  MMMWIII.  laT.  i,  No,  207, 

Fig.  100,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  the  common  form  of  commi- 
nuted  fracture  of  the  neck  and  trochanters,  also  produced  at  any  age  by 

Fin.  100.  1  i.i,  101. 


Fig.  100—  The  common,  comminuted,  non-impacted  fracture  Df  fcfa  neck  and  trochanters.— From 
a  specimen  (Ser.  i.  No.  142b>  in  the  Museum  of  St,  George's  Hospital, 

Fig.  101.— A  gunshot  wound,  causing  intracapsular  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  in  a  young 
man  (aged  25).  A  charge  of  small  shot  passed  through  the  hip-joint,  from  a  very  short  distance,  at  the 
back  of  the  limb  ("  balled,"  according  to  the  common  expression),  cleanly  dividing  the  femur.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  hack  part  oflhc  bone  Is  notched  by  the  ahot  in  two  or  three  places.— From  a  speci- 
men in  St.  George's  Hospital  Museum,  Sec,  if  No.  136, 
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inaiderahle  violence,  and  in  which  impaction  is  usually  prevented  liy  the 

1  the  lower  fragment,  though  in  other  cases  the  fragment! 

variously  impacted  oi  Interlocked'    Union  will  occur  If  the  patient 

sufficient  vital  power,  anrl  if  not  interfered   with  by  inflammation,  ab- 

,  and  neeroek  of  detached  fragments. 

Y\>Z.  I'll  is  introduced  to  illustrate  the  occasional  occurrence  of  lesions 

of  the  neck  of  the  femur  at  earlier  a^es,  in  this  case  from  direct    wound  ; 

and  will  also  be  hereafter  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of 

such  injuries  when  compound. 

i>. — The  neck  of  the  femur  may  l>e  known  to  be 

raetured  liy  the  following  ftfprns.    A  fter  rd  injury,  of  more  or  less  severity, 

patient  is  unable  to  walk,  or  oven  In  moei  >  move  theliinb, 

pom  plains  of  great  pain  on  passive  mo- 

Lbe  affected  limb  la  -tn  iHet  than  the 
other;  the  foot  o>  well  as  the  whole  limb 
rted  In  moei  oases*    If  no  Impac- 
tion exists  the  length  of  the  Hmti  maybe 
red  by  traction*  and  crepitus  will 
hen   easily   be    obtained,      (hi    rotating 

the  limb  the  trochanter  ie  observed  to 

Lbroogh  a  smaller  arc.     If  the  frac- 

ttire  is  Impacted  Hie  trochanter  moves 

_■  with  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  in 
circle  of  which  the  head  ie  the  centre. 
The  position  of  the  trochanter  major  is  a 
matter  «>f  much  importance  in  fractures 
ed*  tin*  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  In  the 
ordinary  non-impacted  fracture,  shown 
in  Sir  .\  I  toper's  Rgure,  the  trochanter 
•Onk  as  well  as  displaced  upwards.  In 
the  rare?  cases  of  impacted  fracture  with 

mioD  it  is  of  course  prominent,  but 
in  a)i  is  nearer  to  the  pelvis  than 

latum  1.     This  displacement  can  he  veri- 
fied   either    by    "Nelaton's      test       oJ 

telling    a    string    from    the    anterior 
superior  spine  to  the  tuber  ieehtl — which 
in  the  natural  condition  only  just  toui 
the  top  of  the  trochanter,  or  lies  wholly 
above  it — or  by  Mr.  Bryant1!  method  of 

I        mttring  the  vertical  distance  between 
the  top  of  either  trochanter  and  a  hori* 
1 1  line   which  touches  both  the  an- 
terior superior  spines*1 
The  diagnosis  between  a  ease  of  ?n\v- 
id  4. uc  of  mere  QQnius%&r\  of  the  hip 
,  all  the  above  characteristic  symptoms,  except  the  loss  of 
rtJon,  being  absent  in  the  less  serious  injury.*     There  are  eases,  indeed, 
in  which  the  shortening  is  very  slight,  and  where  the  e version  consists 


7fftetttflOf  tin*  i»« «  k  "f   ill-*  thlgtl 

advanced  vgn  at  iin-  patiaal.thfl  ifeortcniftg 

-rs ji . ti  >»1  tliL»  limit,  and  tue  fulling  io 
of  tlie  trochanter* 


1  Br>*tnt.  On  the  diagnostic  valuo  of  the  iliofemoral  triangle.     Proc.  of  M.ed,-Chir. 
Soc.,  rirf 

»id,  however,  thnlcnsro  of  frHeliire  OCCUftfl  which  Uin  fniijmpnts  renin:  « 
ftm  in  tht^ir  natural  contact  with  each  other  until  diiplseed  by  the  movemenUof  the 

li  true,  such  a  cuau  miyht  (though  only  for 
l  short  time)  bo  mistaken  for  ft  mere  uonticdon. 
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less  in  obvious  taming  out  of  the  foot  than  in  a  Used  condition  < 
limb;  where,  though  the  bet  does  not  visibly  [mint  frtttWI  I  il  < 

not  be  made  to  turn  imvunls,  as  the  other  can.     Here  there  is  probably 
fracture  high  up,  with  Impaction,  and  the  patient  may  reoOVvr  very  per- 
fectly.    An  interesting  case  will  be  found  on  p.  133  of  Bigelov 
In   some  instances  it  appears  that   Interstitial  absorption  of  the  cei 
femoris  follows  after  mere  contusion,1  as  it  undoubtedly  does  after  frac- 
ture; and  in  such  cases  it  would  be  impossible,  some  months  after  tb 
receipt  of  the  injury,  to  know  that  no  fracture  had  taken  place.    Fro 
dislocation  there  is  usually  no  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis.     The 
position  of  the  loot  and   the  tVee  mobility  of  the  limb  diatiiigu 
ordinary  eases  frnni  any  form  of  dislocation  (compare  Fig.  102  with  Fi 
ISO,  132,  1 3*1,  and  140);  while  in  an  impacted  fracture  witji  invei 
the  foot/  simulating  at  the  first  glance  dislocation  on   to  the  dorsum  ilii 
or  into  the  sciatic  notch,  the  absence  of  the  head  of  the  bone  from  the 
buttock  will  distinguish  it  from  the  former,  and  flu*  much  greater  freedon 
of  piaeive  motion  in  "II  directions  (especially  if  the  patient  be  under  th 
influence  of  chloroform)  from  the  latter  dislocation. 

There  is  a  very  rare  form  of  fracture  of  the  pelvis  in  which  the  head  < 
the  femur  ifl  driven  into  and  more  or  less  completely  throt  ace* 

tabulum.'     I  have  seen  this  injury  mistaken  tor  fracture  o  rrix 

femoris,  and  the  mistake  is  really  of  very  little  consequence,  Bnt  if  any 
doubt  existed  it  might  probably  be  set  at  rest  by  examination  under 
chloroform,  since  the  head  of  the  bone  is  believed  to  be  usually  jammed 
tightly  into  the  pelvis  in  these  cases.  But  the  injury  is  a  very  rare  one, 
and  little  is  therefore  known  as  to  its  symptoms. 

Diagnosis  of  Intra  from  Extracapsular  Fracture* — The  above  account 
shows  that  there  is  not  generally  any  great  difficulty  ifl  deciding  whether 
the  neck  id*  the  femur  is  of  is  not  fractured  it  is  usually  less  easy  to  he 
sure  whether  the  line  of  fracture  is  or  is  not  wholly  intra-  or  wholly  extra- 
capsular; and  indeed  the  great  majority  of  fractures  cannot  strictly 
limited  by  either  term,  for  the  line  of  fracture,  though  partly  or  chiefly 

the  attachment  of  the  capsule,  will  be  found  to  pass  up   il 
cavity  of  the  joint.     In  well-marked  instances  of  either  class  the  followiu 
rules  will  apply  :    i.  Intra-capsular  fracture  is  more  purely  an    injury 
old  age  than  the  extra-eapsuhir  form.     The  absorption  of  the  boi 
senile   atrophy,  producing  bitty  defeneration  of  its  tissues,   shortening 
and  loss  of  the  natural  obliquity  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  must  render  i 
prone  to  give  way  from  very  slight  causes;  and  thus,  in  extreme  old  age 
the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  is  sometimes  broken  from  the  [ROSl  trill  in 
injuries,  even  fnun  catching  the  toe  ill  the  carpet  or  bedclothes.     Sue 
fractures  are  in  all  probability  intra-capsular.     it  is,  however*  a  mistak 

1  I  have  myself  seen  this  shortening  from  Interstitial  absorption  come  <m  ^niduull; 

in  it  case  which  whs  carefully  examined    total    after  Ihe  injury  by  myself  and  olbp 
surgeon*,  who  were  nil  tatisfied  that  no  fracture  existed. 

a  Inversion  Ifi  Impacted  fracture  depend*  on  the  usual  kind  of  impact 
versed.     Inttffl  neck  being  driven  into  the  ti&suwat  the  base  of  i in-  ir«»ehai 

major,  driving  the  trochanter  backwards*  the  two  trochanters  are  widely  separated 
rrom  each  other,  ami  the  n«  i  k,  wi  dged  in  between  them,  lois  so  pushed  forward  the 
trochanter  anil  lower  fragment  M  l|J  turn  the  whole  femur  Inwardl  on  its  own 
In  Bi^elow'^  work  a  ml  in  some  piipr»rs  recently  published  by  him  in  the 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  January,  iW7*»t  the  render  will  And  some  Interesting 
speculations  on  ihc  itfdciurc  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  ivud  the  effect  of  such  Uructur 
on  the  Impaotion  ftf  I'm.  tore. 

*  See  Bfed.-Obir.  Trans.!  vol   xxxiv,  p.  107.     There  [i  r  specimen  in  the   Mii*<mi 
of  St,  George1*  Hospital)  Ser.  \Y  No,  128,  showing  Urn  injury,  which  was  to 
for  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  hb  mentioned  in  the  toxt. 
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(though  one  often  committed)  lo  believe  that  this  change  III  the  neck  of 
the  thigh-bone  is  one  which  is  universal  or  nearly  so  in  old  age,  and  that 
»t  fractures  of  1  lie  cervix  in  oh!  people  arc  intra  i-aj.sular. 
On  the  contrary,  the  chanue  in  qaeetfos  only  occurs  in  some  proportion 
(hitherto,  I  believe,  undetermined)  of  the  aged;  and  the  extra-capetrfar  I  a 

linlv  More  common  in  old  age  than  the  intra-capsular  Tract  lire.  This 
latter  form,  however,  is  almost  exclusively  found  in  the  aged*  When, 
therefore,  the  fracture  has  00011170(3  ffOtn  :i  very  slight  cause  in  an  old 
person  we  conclude  that  it  is  probably  intra-capsular, 

%    it   I  lie   fracture  be   DOl   imparted  the  amount  of  shortening  which 
immediately  follows  the  injury  is  usually  less  alter  the   intra-  than 


Fltf.  nw. 


Fin  hh. 


';  y-i 


■&'' 


103.-~Scction  of  lh«  fl  uur  to  show  the  slropliy  of  it*  head  and  neck,  and  t&t  nUerution  in  th^ 
Ion  of  th?  lutir-r  trow  nalli  <  bUfM.  The  bead  Is  on  a  lower  Iml  tlmn  the  great  trochanter, 
iv  beck  has  a  horizonUI  instead  of  ad  oblique  direction, — St.  Gcorgu's  Hospital  Miucum,  Ser  if, 

104.— Bony  uutau  of  intra-capsular  fracture.— From  8t,  George's  Hospital  Museum,  Ser  I,  No. 


r 

en 
tit. 


extracapsular  fracture,  ami  there  is  less  crepitus,  if  the  surgeon  thinks 

irable  to  make  the   manipulation  necessary  in  order  to  elicit  the 

iTepitus.    Hut  this,  in  niy  opinion,  should  rarely  if  ever  be  done.    It  puts 

the  patieut  often  to  much   pain,  and   may  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the 

(progress  of  the  case,  which  the  object  sought  to  be  obtained  does  not 
..  lite  surest  test  between  an  intra- and  extra-eapMilnr  fracture  when 
t  is  available  (which,  however,  in  the  majority  of  rases  it  is  not)  is  to 
hether  the  trochanter  moves  with  the  lower  fragment.  If  the 
QOVement  of  the  lower  fragment  is  not  eominuniraled  to  the  trochanter 
he  fracture  cannot,  of  coarse,  he  above  the  inter- trochanteric  line;  but 
the  movement  of  the  trochanter  along  with  the  lower  fragment  does  not 
prove  the  contrary  (£  s,,  that  the  fracture  is  intra -eaj^idai -.•,  since  the 
fragments  may  be  more  or  less  closely  Interlocked. 
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Such  are  the  characters  which  seem  to  rae  worthy  of  study  when  we 
wish  to  distinguish  those  two  forms  of  fracture  from  each  other.     T  q 
add  that  they  become  less  trustworthy  the  more  completely  tbe  tn  _ 
are  impacted.     This  impaction   happens  much  mine  frequently  in 
extracapsular  form,  so  frequently,  indeed,  that  one  great  authority — Pr, 
K.  W.  Smith — believes  that  all  extracapsular  fractures  are  impacted  at 
the  moment  of  injury,  though  doubtless  the  fragments  are  often  d 
from  each  other  afterwards. 

When  the  impaction  is  complete  the  fragments  cannot  he  moved  on 
eaeb  other  by  any  force  whicli  the  surgeon  would  employ,  Hence  the 
shortening  cannot  he  made  to  disappear,  nor  can  crepitus  be  elicited 
But  in  less  firm  impaction  (or  perhaps  simple  interlocking  of  the  frag- 
ments )  passive  motion  detaches  (hem,  crepitus  is  produced, aod  n 
extension  [a  removed  the  shortening  is  found  to  have  become  n 
greater  than  before. 

The  treatment  id"  fracture  of  the  neck  of  tin-  thigh-bone  will  depend 
mainly  on  j  he  ajie  ami  constitutional  condition  of  the  patient.    BirAsl 
Cooper  proved  that  fracture  of  tbe  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  within  the  cap- 
side  does  not  Usually  unite  hy  hone.      In  some  rare  e:ises  it  will  do  so,  as 
shown  in  the  annexed  figure;  and  it  is  prohahle  that  when  il  do  so 

the  cause  is  generally  impaction  of  the  fractured  head  in  the  r  the 

cervix,  as  was  the  case  in  that  instance.1     More  commonly  the  union  is 
ligamentous  or  there  is  no  union  at  all,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  fractured 
surfaces  are  often  polished  Off,  and  a  kind  of  false  joint  is  found   in  the 
interior  of  the  true  one.     The  causes  of  this  defect  of  union  are  vai  iousfy 
stated.     There  can  he  no  douhi  that  the  main  reason  is  the  impossibility 
of  keeping  the  ends  in  contact,  and  perhaps  the  frequent  slight  displace- 
ments to  whicli,  under  the  action  of  the  muscles  inserted   into  the  tro- 
chanter, the  lower  fragment  is  constantly  liable.     But  inan\ 
have  been  assigned,  viz...  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  atrophy  of  the 
the  percolation  of  synovial  fluid  between  the  fragments,  and  tbe  It 
supply  of  blood  to  the  upper  fragment — only  from  the  small  branch  wl 
runs  in  the  ligamentum  teres.    The  first  is  a  cause  about  which  their 
he  no  doubt;  and  in  the  only  other  very  common  injury  where  non-union 
is  the  rule,  viz.,  the  transverse  fracture  of  the  patella,  the  condition- 
similar  in  respect  to  the  impossibility  of  proper  coaptation  of  the 
meiiis,  though  in  every  other  particular  they  are  usually  quite  different. 
This,  therefore,  may  safely  he  regarded  as  the  main  reason,  though  - 
others  nmy  conspire  in  preventing  bony  union.    This  want  of  bon.\  union 
exists,  however,  only  in  the  intra  capsular  fracture.     Extracapsular  frac- 
tures unite  as  soundly  us  any  other  fracture. 

The  treatment  winch  Sir  Astley  Cooper  recommended  consisted  merely 
in   supporting  the    knee  on  a   pillow,  keeping  the  patient    in    hed    until 
mo  veto  en  t   was    no   longer   very   painful  to    him — say   from    a   fbltni 
to   three   weeks — and   then   allowing  him  to  get    Up  and    move  about 
much  as  he  could  wltn  ease.     The  result  of  this  would,  of  course, 
non-union  of  the  fracture;  but  this  was  a  matter  of  minor  import! 
Sir  A.  Cooper's  view,  since  be  laid  so  much  stress  on  the  fact  that  iotr 
capsular  fractures  do  not  as  a  rule  unite  by  hone.     And  then 
doubt  that  if  attempts  are  too  much  persisted  in  to  procure  consolidate 
of  the  fracture  by  rigid  confinement  during  many  weeks,  the 


1  Two  nmilitr  Inataaceeof  bony  union  of  intra- capsular  fracture  with 

are  recorded  and  figured  l>y  Ihgciiiw,  On  Dislocation  and  Fracture  of  the  Hip,  pp. 
131-1M5,     The  Bgursi  are  strikingly  like  that  in  the  text. 
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(being  an  old  person)  is  almost  sore  to  suffer  from  sloughing  produced  by 
the  splints,  or  from  bedsores,  and  will  very  likely  die.  And  in  such 
patients  the  treatment  above  described,  or  something  like  it,  is  the  best. 
Bat  this  does  not  apply  to  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  in 
younger  and  more  vigorous  people.  In  them  the  fracture  is  either  im- 
pacted or  non-impacted.  If  the  former,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
disengage  the  fragments,  since  it  cannot  be  done  without  an  amount  of 
violence  which  would  be  highly  dangerous,  and  which  is  quite  unjustifi- 
able. Such  impacted  fractures  require  only  rest  for  their  consolidation. 
The  limb  is  steadied  by  the  application  of  a  weight  to  the  foot,  along 
with  a  case  of  splints  lightly  applied  to  the  thigh,  or  by  the  long  splint, 
for  about  six  weeks,  when  it  can  be  put  up  in  a  starched  pasteboard,  or 
a  Hides's  felt  splint.  Comminuted  and  other  non-impacted  fractures  in 
patients  tolerably  vigorous  and  not  too  old  are  to  be  treated  with  the  long 
splint,  just  like  any  other  fracture  of  the  thigh.     Some  surgeons  prefer 

Fig.  106. 


Earle's  bed,  or  the  double  Inclined  plane  for  the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  upper  part  of  the  femur. 
Extension  is  made  by  fixing  the  foot,  or  feet,  to  the  movable  foot-pieces  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed. 
Counter-Extension  is  made  by  the  weight  of  the  body  gravitating  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  bed  in 
which  there  is  an  opening  for  the  passage  of  the  dejecta. 


Earle's  bed*in  these  cases,  and  it  is  certainly  less  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
producing  ulceration  or  sloughing  of  the  skin,  although  it  makes  far  less 
efficient  extension  than  the  long  splint. 

Some  alleged  cases  of  disjunction  of  the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  femur 
are  recorded;1  but  they  do  not  seem  to  me  conclusive  as  to  the  real 
existence  of  this  lesion  as  a  substantive  injury. 

Fracture  of  the  trochanter  major,  without  any  solution  of  continuity  of 
the  shaft  or  neck,  has  been  known  to  occur  both  before  and  after  the 
junction  of  its  epiphysis.  One  in  an  old  man  is  recorded  and  figured  by 
Sir  A.  Cooper,1  and  in  a  girl  of  sixteen  by  the  same  author,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Aston  Key.  It  is  caused  by  direct  violence.  The  symp- 
toms given  are  pain  at  the  part,  and  particularly  on  passive  motion,  ever- 
sion  of  the  foot,  deformity  of  the  trochanter,  and  crepitus,  without  short- 
ening of  the  limb.     The  injury  is  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  frac- 


1  8y8t.  of  Surg.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  ii,  p.  859. 

1  On  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  2d  ed.,  pp.  158,  171. 
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ture  of  the  cervix.    The  fracture  unites  well,  and  the  limb  will  very  proba- 
bly be  perfectly  useful. 

Frfh  the  body  of  the  femur  is  a  very  common  accident,  and  it 

generally  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  bone,  at  a  variable  level.  The  cans 
is  usually  indirect  violence,  t,  ^,,  a  fall  or  strain,  by  which  the  bone  is  bent 
and  snaps,  in  rarer  cases  it  breaks  in  consequence  of  a  direct  blow  up 
the  thigh.  There  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  recognising  the  nature  of  the 
injury,  as  the  lower  part  of  the  limb  is  freely  movable.  Exceptional 
cases,  in  which  impaction  causes  some  amount  of  difficulty,  will  be  r< 
nized  by  the  alteration  in  the  length  arid  in  the  axis  of  the  limb. 

Throe  forms  of  fracture  of  the  fetnur  are  described)  viz,,  fracture  of  the 
upper  third,  of  the  body,  and  of  the  lower  end. 

Pradure  Of  the  upper  third  of  the  femur  is  a  formidable  injury.  In  th 
words  of  Sir  A.  Cooper,1  "it  la  a  difficult  accident  to  manage, and  miser 
able  distortion  is  the  consequence  if  it  be  ill-treated. ''  The  distortion  I 
which  Sir  Astley  refers  is  that  shown  in  the  annexed  copy  from  hi- 


Fracture  of  the  upper  third  erf  the  femur  wllti  great  dtqpltMHM&t    From  Sir  A.  C*w>por*a  work  ( 
Krm  lures  nn'l   Dtlfa  at  ions  ( |4.  xlif  Fig.  C«),  lhu>  '.vhiin,  "  Tlu»  thigh-bone  fra. &KU 

the  trochanter  minor,  and  drawn  into  a  most  defutiOLO  union  by  the  action  of  tbe  paoat  and  lliieo* 
intern  ua  inuaclt-H." 


showing  the  upper  fragment  tilted  forwards  and  OH t wards,  and  the  lowe 
fragment  lyin^  under  it.  irregularly  united  to  it  by  a  bridge  of  bone.  111 
axes  of  the  two  fragments  forming  a  great  angle.     But  this  difttorti 
not  the  one  which  is  always  iVniud  in  these  cases.      Pig*  107,  from 
Museum  of  St  George's  Hospital,  shows  an  equally  "miserable  di 
tiun."  but  in  the  apposite  direction,  since  here  the  upper  fragment 
mains  in  its  natural  position,  while  the  lower  fragment  is  driven  acrofl 
the  front  instead  of  the  back  part  of  the  lower,  and  pointa  upwards  ami 
outwards.     In  both  eases  the  foot  must  have  been  far  from  the  groood, 
and  the  patient  could  only  have  walked  with  great  slowness  and  diftu  > 


1  See  the  Motion  On  Fruetun h   below  the  Trochanter,   in  Sir  A,  Cooper's   work 
On  Dislocations  and  on  Frae  Lures  of  the  Joints. 
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Sir  A.  Cooper  refers  the  distortion  to  the  action  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus, 
and  to  that  only;  but  the  explanation  is  evidently  imperfect  Allowing 
that  these  muscles  may  exercise  traction  on  the  upper  fragment,  it  is  «  vi 
dent  that  they  cannot  abduct  it  as  wel!  as  flex  it  (as  is  seen  in  Pig.  108), 
and  this  part  of  the  displacement  in  this  and  cases  similar  to  this  is  now 
generally  ascribed  to  the  pressure  of  the  lower  fragment,  which  often 
drives  the  bone  upwards,  though  other  surgeons  believe  that  I  he  action  of 


i>.  107, 


Fio,  108. 


107.— Obliqne  fracture  of  the  femur,  just  below  the  trochanter  minor,  most  irregularly  consoll- 
dated.    The  upper  fragment  appears  to  have  retained  its  normal  f9tU  \>>n,  bttt  1 1  CMMM  tin- 

front  of  the  upper  tr&xmvul obliquely  from  within  outwards,  and  i*  firmly  united  to  it  by  a  bridgfl  of  uew 
bone  passing  from  the  fractured  end  of  Itie  upper  fragment  to  the  surface  of  the  lower  fragment  below 
fracture.    The  medullary  canal  of  the  upper  fragment  was  filled  up  bybonr  Hi  injury,  but 

in  the  lower  fragment  it  Is  pcitlum    The  brad  of  the  ftmur  presents  s<  j  feral  Irrrgulur  projiviions  of 
bone,  odc  of  which,  close  to  the  attachment  of  the  ligament um  UtH,  i.i  of  a  cummin  lir>ijklike  form,  and 
fitted  Into  a  similar  depression  In  the  acetabulum,    The  cartilages  of  the  hlghjotnt  w.  re  ulitiust  de- 
atroyed,  but  there  was  no  pus  In  the  joint  nor  any  adhesions.    The  preparation  was  found  in  ex  an: 
Intng  the  body  of  a  man  aged  seventy-sis,  who  died  of  disease  of  the  kidneys  and  Madder. 

Fto.  108,— Fracture  of  the  femur  immediately  below  the  trochanters,  seen  on  the  anterior  aspect. 

The  lower  fragment  ha*  passed  Immediately  behind  the  upper,  and  the  tatter  ts  driven  into  a  j 

of  extreme  abduction,  m  thftl  bbs  head   Is  he  lined  considerably  inwards  and  forwards.    An  enormous 

■  fftl  i  top  <!  the  two  fragments  behind,  and  in  this  anterior  view  a  broad  and  long  osseous  5lalae- 

tlte  Is  seen  leaning  against  the  lower  part  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  as  if  giving  It  support.    It  Is  re- 

kmarkable.  that  the  upper  fragment,  though  In  front  of  the  lower,  is  nut  flexed  in  ii> 
Ob  the  contrary,  one  might  say  that  it  had  been  directed  a  little  backwards,  as  if  to  meet  the  lower 
fragment.     Tb<  shortening,  due  to  the  riding  of  the  EfeMlttf  ■-.  MOM  to  have  measured  about  an  [Mb 
-From  Malgaigne's  Atlas,  pU  ilii,  Fig.  1. 

■  t hi-  nbdtlctOT  muscles  is  also  called  into  play.     The  shortening  is  often 
^ed  really  more  by  the  abduction  and  coBsequtml   angular  deformity 
than    bj   the  riding  or  anterior  displacement  (Fig.  109).     Evidently  the 
position  of  the  lower  fragment  is  the  point  to  which  the  greatest  atten- 
tion should  lie  di  reeled,  both  in  the  redaction  and  in  I  lie  after  treatment. 
The  great  point,  as  it  seems  to  me.  is  to  disengage  this  fragment,  in  what- 
ever position  it  may  be  lying, to  draw  it  down,  and  to  place  it  in  the  axis 
1  the  limh.  for  which   purpose  it   is  desirable  to  put  the  patient  under 
hloroform  ;  and  it  may  he  Justifiable  in  extreme  cases  even  to  apply  the 
pulley*.     When   the  fracture  has  thus  been  completely  reduced  i   have 
en  any  evil  consequence,  nor  any  difficulty  in  treating  it  by 


ti 
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means  of  the  long  splint,  which  is  far  more  trustworthy  than  any 
apparatus  in  thifl  fracture.     I    have  never  seen  cases  successful!} 
by  tin?  double  inclined  plane  f  Earle's  bed),  recommended  by  Sir  A. 
in  fact,  it  appears  i<*  BM  t<»  exercise  no  influence  whatever  on  the  progress 
of  tli<-  0*86,  anil  to  be  very  insiillicieiit  as  a  safeguard  against  the  PB| 
duction  of  the  displacement,  which  is  the  real  danger.     If,  however,  th 
surgeon  is  so  under  the  influence  of  a  venerable  authority  as  to  fear  th 
action  of  the  psoas  in  dispirit ring  the  Upper  fragment*  he  can  adopt  Mr. 
Busk's  thigh-splint,  in  which  there  is  a  joint  at  the  hip,  so  that  the  b 
can  be  flexed  while  the  long  splint  steadies  the  lower  fragment. 

Fracture  in  the  Middle  of  the  Aw*'.— In  fractures  of  the  body  of  th 
bone  the  lower  fragment  generally  lies  behind  and  above  the  uppe 
either  to  its  inner  Off  outer  side.     Fig,  110,  and  Fig.  30,  p.  145,  illustra 


Fio,  too. 


f 


I  i      I  rtf— Fracture  about  two  inches  nelow  the  smalj  trochanter.    The  upper  fragment  b  din 
considerably  OtttVlfdl ;  III  L&terfoe  projection  does  not  measure  more  than  one-third  of  an 
thin  Is  all  the  ibortiofsg  that  bj  dot-  to  the  riding  of  one  fragment  on  the  other,  whil 
due  to  Ihe  angular  deformity  in  more  than  an  inch  — From  Ka^poJguO,  pt.  siii,  Fig.  2. 

Fim.  Ilr'i,—  An  old.  hadly  net  fracture  of  the  r'-itiur,uDittHl  bya  large  bridge  of  »  tverao* 

lullary  t-anat  of  hnth  fragments.    The  npperfraj  tsontheoi 

and  is  directed  fnon  ibOVi  outwards  and  forwnrds,  while  the  lower  Is  displaced  considerably  upw 
and  points  frurn  b<  low  also,  backwards  and  outwards.    Compare  this  with  Fig.  30,  p.  1-45, 

varieties  in  the  displacement  of  this  fracture,  but  it   is  certainly  timoel 
OODStAXlt  for  the  upper  fragment   to  be  in  front  of  the  lower;    I 
also  is  always  everted  *»r  rotated  outwards,  unless  in  some  rare  cases  til 
fragments  should  be.  so  interlocked  that  it  is  driven  inwards.     Ti: 
cause  of  both  dteplftoemeata  eeetne  to  be  the  freight  of  the  lower  part  i 
the  limb.     It  is  not  impossible  that  the  psoas  and  iliacus  may  raise 
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lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment,  and  that  the  hamstring  muscles  may 
draw  the  lower  backwards,  and  this  explanation  is  accepted  by  many 
authors;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  when  the  support  of  the  skeleton  is 
withdrawn  by  snapping  the  femur  the  leg  naturally  falls  backwards  and 
the  foot  outwards.  At  any  rate,  if  muscular  action  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  displacement  it  does  not  usually  affect  the  treatment  to  any 
recognizable  extent.  This  treatment  consists  first  in  the  careful  setting  of 
the  fracture,  and  in  doing  this  the  surgeon  should  not  grudge  the  time 
necessary  to  verify  its  accuracy.  lie  should  ascertain  by  the  most  exact 
measurement  that  the  length  of  the  fractured  thigh  is  the  same  as  the 
other,  and  by  careful  comparison  of  the  various  points  of  the  two  limbs 
that  there  is  no  angular  or  rotatory  displacement.  The  treatment  which 
is  usually  adopted  at  St.  George's,  and  I  believe  at  all  the  other  London 


Fie.  111. 


\^_L=L 


Fio.  112. 


A  fracture  of  the  thigh  put  up  with  Desault's  long  splint  and  short  thigh-splints.  Fig.  Ill  shows 
the  general  features  of  the  apparatus.  The  long  splint  extends  from  the  foot  to  the  axilla.  Desaull'a 
splint  Is  provided  with  a  foot  piece,  aa  shown  in  Fig.  112.  Liaton's  splint,  which  is  in  more  common  use, 
though  I  thiuk  inferior  to  Desault's,  end*  in  a  notched  extremity,  extending  several  inches  below  the 
foot.  The  object  is  to  correct  the  tendency  to  eversion  of  the  foot  by  the  traction  exercised  on  it  by 
the  bandage  passing  through  the  notch.  The  objection  to  it  is  that,  in  the  words  of  a  late  house  sur- 
geon at  one  of  the  hospitals  where  it  is  in  u*e,  "  it  Is  apt  to  strain  the  ankle-joint,  and  sores  are  liable 
to  form  about  the  malleoli,  and  over  the  tendo  Achillis  "  (Lancet,  Oct.  10, 1874,  p.  612).  The  short  splints 
are  strung  on  the  perineal  band,  as  shown  in  Fiif.  112.  They  are  secured  by  a  couple  of  webbing  straps, 
and  the  long  splint  is  kept  in  position  by  a  beilyband.  The  perineal  band  is  passed  through  the  notch, 
then  around  the  splint  from  below  upwards,  and  Anally  out  of  the  notch  again,  being  buckled  outside 
the  splint.    This  buckle  has  been  accidentally  omitted  in  Fig.  111. 

hospitals,  is  that  by  the  long  splint,  whether  Desault's  or  Liston's  makes 
little  matter,  assisted  by  short  splints,  encasing  the  thigh,  and  prevent- 
ing any  minor  displacements  of  the  fragments  on  each  other  (Figs.  Ill, 
112).     These  latter,  perhaps,  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  some  ant- 
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geoni  <mty  use  the  abort  splints  to  correct  any  deformity  which  is  obvi- 
ous. If  short  splints  are  not  used,  it  is  an  old  and,  I  believe,  good 
practice  to  bandage  the  limb  evenly  and  carefully  up  to  the  seat  of  frac- 
ture, and  soioe  surgeons  carry  the  bandage  up  the  whole  Limb. 

There  are  many  oilier  method*  of  treatment,  of  which  I  cannot  p 
much  pergonal  experience;  for  though  I  have  I  illy  tried 

them  I  have  not  found  any  reason  for  thinking  that  they  are  superior  to 
the  above  in  the  ordinary  fractures  of  adults,  while  they  unquestionably 
involve  some  risk,  and  are  not  so  easy  of  application.  Thus,  the  Ameri- 
can surgeons  are  fond  of  applying  the  constant  extending  force  of  a  m 
passing  over  a  pulley  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  couniei 
applied  by  fixing  a  perineal  band  to  the  head  of  the  bed,  so  that  the  pa- 
tient cannot  get  down  below  a  certain  level  in  it.  The  weight  is  in  some 
cases  supplemented  by  short  splints  applied  between  the  knee  and  the 
groin.  The  amount  of  weight  must  be  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  limb. 
For  an  adult  probably  ten  or  twelve  pounds  would  be  about  the  average 
(I  ig.  113,) 

Other  plans  contemplate  a  combination  of  the  steadiness  of  the  long 
splint  with  the  permanent  extension  produced  by  the  weight,  substitn 
for  the  latter  a  spring  or  India-rubber  band  or  accumulator  inserted  into 
a  jointed  splint.    Such  is  the  splint  invented  by  Mr.  Grippe,  in  which  the 


->  r  r*  \- 
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Extension  apparatus  for  fracture  uf  tbe  thigh*    Modified  from  Gurdun  Buck-    Now  York 

Med  It- al  Record* 


foot  is  drawn   down  and    kept  down  by  a  constant  elastic  force,  and  of 
which  Mr.    Bryant  speaks  in    high  terms;  and  other  similar  apparatus 
have  been  invented  by  Mr.  I>e   Morgan  and  other  surgeons;  but  I  fa 
not  sufficient  experience   of  the m  to  have   formed  any  opinion  of  their 
real  practical  value  aa  compared  with  tbe  usual  plan  of  treatment.1 

Many  surgeons  adopt  the   plan  of  putting  up  the  fractured  thigh  at 

once,  or  very  soon  after  the  accident,  in  an  immovable  apparatus,  such 

frtarched  b&ndage,  a  plaster  of  Paris  splint,  or  a  leather  collar. 

In  America  the  limb  is  sometimes  slung  by  means  of  a  bent  rod  ad 
by  the  front*of  the  foot,  leg,  and  thigh,  the  knee-joint  being  slightly  betti 


1  The  lntr>t  H  thrx-  \>\nm  of  miking  constant  extension  will  be  found 
by  Mr.  G,  B.  Browne,  from  Mr.  Brich&eu'a  lm»pital  timctice,  in  the  L 
10,  1874. 
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Hooks  are  inserted  into  the  back  of  the  rod,  so  as  to  sling  it  from  a  pulley 
over  the  bed.  The  fracture  is  carefully  set,  and  the  rod  then  securely 
bandaged  on  to  the  limb.  The  constant  traction  of  the  weight  of  the 
leg  and  foot  is  supposed  to  counteract  any  tendency  to  shortening.  But 
the  plan  should  only  be  employed  (if  at  all)  when  a  wound  on  the  front 
or  side  of  the  limb  prevents  the  use  of  the  ordinary  splints.  Even  in 
each  cases  it  would  be  better,  in  my  opinion,  to  put  up  the  limb  in  plaster 
of  Paris,  cutting  a  hole  for  the  wound. 

Now,  if  we  wish  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  these  new 
plans,  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  to  inquire  what  has  been  the  result  of 
the  old  treatment — that  by  the  long  splint.  I  think  we  may  take  it  as 
established  by  consent  of  all  the  best  writers  that  in  ordinary  cases  of 
fractured  femur  in  the  adult  with  displacement,  the  result  of  treatment 
by  the  long  splint  is,  as  a  rule,  to  leave  a  certain  amount  of  shortening. 
Malgaigne,  in  fact,  goes  so  far  as  to  say :  u  When  the  fragments  remain 
in  contact,  or  when  we  can  replace  them,  and  keep  them  so  by  means  of 
their  serrations,  it  is  easy  to  cure  a  fracture  of  the  femur  without  shorten- 
ing; in  the  absence  of  these  two  conditions  the  thing  is  simply  impossi- 
ble "  (Packard's  Malgaigne1  p.  581).  Without  going  quite  so  far  as 
this,  I  think  we  ma}'  say  that  every  one  who  has  examined  limbs  treated 
with  the  u tmo8t  care  by  our  best  surgeons  with  the  long  splint  agrees  that 
if  they  are  measured  with  perfect  accuracy  a  shortening  of  at  least  half 
an  inch  is  ordinarily  found  in  the  adult,  but  that  in  children  recovery 
without  shortening  very  often  takes  place,  and  is  probably  the  rule.  In 
children,  however,  the  first  of  Malgaigne's  conditions  is  generally  present, 
i.  e.y  the  fragments  have  never  quitted  each  other,  but  remain  in  contact, 
so  that  as  soon  as  the  limb  is  straightened  it  is  found  to  be  the  same 
length  as  the  other.  By  those  who  advocate  the  use  of  permanent  exten- 
sion, either  by  the  weight  or  elastic  springs,  this  defect  is  attributed  to 
the  indisputable  fact  that  the  long  splint  can  make  no  active  extension, 
and  that  the  bandages  by  which  it  is  fixed  must  relax  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  prevent  the  extension  made  at  the  moment  of  "  setting"  from  being 
accurately  maintained.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  up  to  the  present 
time  we  have  obtained  no  reliable  evidence  that  the  treatment  by  perma- 
nent extension  gives  any  better  results,  and  it  may  also  be  said  that  in 
fact  the  results  of  the  long  splint,  though  not  mathematically  perfect,  are 
usually  good  enough  for  all  practical  purposes  ;  for  though  a  slight 
amount  of  shortening  may  in  all  cases  be  detected  by  measurement,  its 
amount  in  careful  hands  is  not  generally  so  great  as  to  be  perceptible  to 
the  patient,  since  it  is  corrected  by  a  slight  involuntary  inclination  of  the 
pelvis,  and  he  walks  without  limping.  It  is  in  the  more  formidable  cases, 
in  which  the  fractured  ends  have  been  greatly  displaced,  or  where  the 
fracture  is  double  or  comminuted,  that  the  shortening  becomes  really  a 
deformity,  and  it  is  yet  to  be  proved  that  in  such  cases  permanent  exten- 
sion could  be  so  applied  as  to  remedy  this  displacement,  or  that  if  applied 
it  could  be  tolerated  by  the  patient;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  per- 
manent extension  is  much  more  likely  to  produce  ulceration  of  the  skin 
than  the  ordinary  method,  and  affords,  as  it  seems  to  me,  much  less  se- 
curity against  angular  deformity. 

The  method  of  putting  up  fractures  of  the  thigh  at  once  is  very  appli- 
cable in  the  case  of  infants  and  young  children.  In  them  the  long  splint 
is  not  well  borne,  and  the  bandages  are  constantly  soiled  with  urine  and 
faeces,  and  require  renewal.  A  starch  or  gum  bandage,  or  better  still,  the 
leather  collar,  shown  in  Fig.  114,  will  keep  the  limb  straight,  which  generally 
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thai  is  wanted,  ami  the  child  may  he  uursed  If  in  anus.    The  collar  i 
r  than  the  immovable  apparatus,  can  he  changed  If  nee 


Sonu 


favor  of  I 


:fra 


Leuibrr  collar  for  tfie  ti 

klM  tt\  tin-  (tight)  f'-uuir  in 

a  1 1.  it     iii.  upper  ['Mi  -i    i  Im 
red  with  oLkxi  Miik  id 

prevent  its  bccotnlug  soiled  with 
urine  or  Hi 


tared  thigh  in  young  children  without 
apparatus  at  all,'  merely  laving  the  limb  in  the 
abducted   position   flat  on  the   tod.     I 
treated  pome  cast  -s  fully  In  ih 

hnt  it  seems  to  he  exposed  to  the  ri^k  of  any 
lar  deformity,  as  evidenced  by  I 
represented  in  Fig.  115;  ami  as  all  such  ri 

till   by  Ibe  simple  plan  ahi 
I  cannot  see  what  motive  there  is  fur   r 
any  such  risk,  or  for  the  vertical  ■ 
the  limit,  which  Mr.  Bryant  recommend 
the  surgeon  wishes  it.  a  freight  can  be 
to  the  child's   foot  at    the   same   time   as  tli 
is  applied,  hut  1  see  no  ne 
In  the  adult  a  fracture  of  the  femur  nj 

to  he    sufficiently   consolidated  to   bes 
weight  of  the  body  without  danger  in  nine  < 

ten  him  k^.      The  usual  period  for  which  trea 
Hunt  is  continued  is  twelve  weeks.      Six  weeks  or   nmiv  are  to  he 

in  bed,  after  which,  if  on  examination  the  union  teems  firm  enough,  tl 
immovable  apparatus  is  to  be  applied,  and  the  patient  allowed  to  mo\ 
about  on  crutches  for  the  remainder  of  the  period.     When  the  imti 
apparatus  Is  used  from  the  Brat  the  patient  is  spared  this  confinement 
bed  :  so  that  Mr.  Erichsen,  who  is  the  main  advocate  for  Its  u-  . 

arcely  ever  finds  it  necessary  to  keep  patients  with  simple  I 
of  the  thigh  in  bed  ft>I  more  than  six  or  seven  days.  Most  SO 
however,  think  that  the  tedium  of  the  confinement  to  bed  is  overl  ial 

by  greater  safety, and  therefore  employ  some  apparatus  by  whiob  the 
of  fracture  is  exposed,  which  involves  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  pal 
in  bed. 

In  the  child,  under  twelve,  the  period  of  union  and  of  treatment  may 
be  reckoned  as  about  half  that  of  the  adult. 

I  louhU'  fractures  and   comminuted  fractures  are   more  difficult  to  del 
with,  and  require  more  care  in  their  reduction  slid  treatment,  than  einiph 
single  fractures.     In  such  cases  it  seems  lo  me  undeniable  that  tht 
men!  by  the  long  splint  is  much  superior  to  that  by  permanent  exi> 
Compound  fracture  of  the  femur  is  a  very  grave  accident — the  dangc 
increasing  with  age.     It  is  the  result  usually  of  gunshot]  or  of  rer 
severe  falls,  in  which  the  end  of  the  hone  is  thrust   through  the   D 
and  the  skin.     The  first  question  is,  whether  to  save  the  limb  or 
tate.     This  being  settled,  on  the  indications  described  at  p.  142,  the  limb 
must  be  put  up  in  the  same  way  as  in  simple  fracture,  only  that,  if 
splint  be  used,  it  must  be  bracketed,  if  necessary,  at  the  situation  of  11 
wound,  which  is  hardly  ever  at  the  posterior  aspect  of  the   limb.     Th 
surgeon  should  be  vigilant  to  delect  and  give  exit  to  matter  as  soon  I 
it  has  formed. 

Fnfctiirts  of  (he  lower  end  of  the   femur  are  very  common.     Lonjj 
* . 

1  See  »  paper  by  Mr.  Bfoxam, "  lleipeettag  the  Treatment  of  PVsetnre* 
Lower  Extremities  In  the  Wards  under  the  care  of  Mr.  FHjjet,"  St,  Barili 
Btttp,  Reports,  vol   ii. 

3  Lib.  riL,  p.  954 
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Fissures  run  down  into  the  knee-joint  from  a  considerable  distance;  but 
the  communication  with  the  Joint  tfl  often   i  matter  only  of  conjn  ? 
and  they  heal  frequently,  M  I  believe,  without  any  hiss  of  motion  in  the 
joint,     wore  frequently  the  lower  end  of  the  lemur  is  separated  from  the 
shaft,  by  a  fracture  running  Innsverselv  above  the  condyles,  and   often 

ling  vertically  down  between  them  into  the  joint;  and  in  youth  I 
below  the  age  of  nineteen  <>r  fcwenty]  the  fracture  often  passes  more  <»r 
B8  entirely  through  the  line  of  junction  of  the  epiphysis,  constituting 

Jr.     Hi, 


Fracture  of  the  femur  tD  an  infant  fourteen  month*  old,  which  had  been  treated  without  splints, 
The  child  died  of  measles  thirty-twodays  after  the  acvMenL  TIm-  (tone  is  seen  to  bt  much  bent  at  the 
**-nl  «f  fracture.  This  mjilposithm  was  observed  and  could  easily  hate  been  remedied  tR-fure  death, 
bad  the  child's  condition  admitted  of  any  Interference,  In  another  case  similarly  treated  the  hone 
also  bent,  but  was  easily  straightened,  and  the  cure  completed  by  means  of  a  leather  collar.  In  «  pq 
cases  the  fracture  healed  well,  and  without  observed  shortening,— From  Holmes's  Surg.  Dia.  of 
Childhood. 

what  is  called  a  separation  of  the  epiphysis.  1  have  shown  elsewhere 
that  these  separations  of  the  epiphyses  are  usually  compltOftted  with  more 
or  less  of  fracture  of  the  shaft  or  of  the  bony  epiphysis  itself  (see  pttgG 
i.  and  this  is  illustrated  by  the  two  figures  annexed,  in  one  of  which 
the  line  of  fracture  runs  tip  into  the  shaft,  and  in  llie  other  also  separates 
the  two  condyles  from  each  other.     Still  there  are  a  few  preparations  in 
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our  museums  in  which  the  separation  is  confined  to  the  epiphysial  line. 
The  differentia]  diagnosis  of  separation  of  the  epiphysis  from  fracture 
musi  be  generally  conjectural  only,  resting  on  t lie  patient1*  age.  It  is 
rivriblf  thai  In  a  pure  ilisjniirt ion  of  the  epiphj  lie  the  surgeon  might 
succeed  In  absolutely  diagnosing  the  injury,  by  the  absence  of  bony 
crepitus,  together  with  the  mobility  of  the  fragment;   hut  1  am  not  aware 


¥m.  mi- 


Fin,  117. 


(« 


■ 


-'• 


toil  !<*»- — Partial  »*p»nU0D  of  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur*    The  purl  of  the  epiphysis  which 

forms  Hie  Inner  condyle  i*  detach'  d  from  (he  shaft  hj  a  fracture  traversing  the  epiphysial  lioe.    The 

Up  o  blftifctttfli   #ai  hne  rutiulugduwru  into  the  Jo wer  surface  (inter-condyloid  notch  of  the 

femur),  the  Other  somewhat  upward,  ch  <in< ;hlng  the  outer  condyle  and  adjacent  portion  of  the  shaft 

from  i  1 1  o  Kfl  ul' the  houef— From  the  Museum  of  St.  (ieorge'fl  Hospital. 

Fu>.  II",— Another  case  of  separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  IVinur  complicated  with  fra>  i 
The  line  if  In'  I  ..ir.        '    i  run  nine  lor  about  half  the  thickness  of  the  bone  in  the  line  of  junction  of 
the  epiphysis*  thru  turns  upward*  into  the  shaft,  leaving  a  large  portion  of  the  latter  adhering  i 
outer  condyle-- From  fcfra  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital.— See  Holmes's  Surg.  Dts.  of  Childhood, 

that  ally  such  ease  lias  occurred.     The  only  importance  of  the  diagie 
would  he  that,  if  the  Burgeon  could  satisfy  himself  that  the  epiphysial 
cartilage  had  been   injured,  he  might  warn  the  patient  or  his  friends  of 
the  possibility  of  .subsnpieni  suspension  of  growth. 

Fracture  Of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  is  in  general  perfectly  easy  to 
diagnose.  When  the  fracture  runs  transversely  across  the  hone  the  lower 
fragment  usually  falls  backwards  Ivy  the  weight  of  the  limb,  assisted  per- 
haps by  the  ham  si  rings,  and  the  mobility  and  displacement  make  the 
nature  of  the  case  obvious,  1(  the  separation  be  as  low  as  the  epiphysial 
line  it  involves  the  knee-joint,  which  will  be  more  or  less  swollen;  and 
this  swelling  may  mask  the  other  symptoms.  Here  also,  the  fracture 
being  within  the  knee-joint,  the  attachments  of  its  capsule  hold  the  hones 
together,  and  prevent  displacement  from  occurring,  at  any  rata,  t<>  any 
great  extent  But  in  such  cases  the  loss  of  power  will  indicate  the  proba- 
ble nature  of  the  injury,  and  attentive  examination  under  chloroform  can 
hardly  fail  to  elicit  definite  proofs  of  it. 


I  i      US      I  r.i.  turoof  the  fcmur»boTC  Iho  condyliH.  The  sent  uf  fiai lure  is  more  thana  laches  above 

owcr  end  of  I  he  bone    The  lower  fragment  li  drawn  behind  the  tipper  and  displaced  upwards  as 

i  HI    i  .ntero- posterior  diameter  of  the  femur  al  thi»  part  being  mnre  th:in  doubled 

caflui  i*  r.TTU'rj  by  ted  targa  bridges  of  bone,  between  which  there  I*  a  large  tunnel,  closed  below. 

The  medullary  canal  of  the  lowtf  fragment  is  seen  to  be  patent,  and  in  the  specimen  the  tame  t*  feuad 

I  to  b  UW  nj.p.  -r  iriignient  also— From  afalgaljr.De'l  Atlas,  pi.  iv,  No.  L 

119,— Fracture  of  the  femur  just  above  the  condyle*.    The  fracture  runs  obliquely  downward*, 
out  w»rd*,  and  ^  tittle  forward*.   The  upper  fragment  displaced  in  thin  direction,  haa  pushed  the  patella 
anls  on  to  the  tibia,  no  that  the  p:it<ll.i  is  really  riUtocaird  downwards  from  the  femur.    The 
tsfmenl  remains  parallel  to  the  upp«_r.—  Kroiu  Malgaiguc'a  Atlas,  pi.  ilv,  Fig.  1. 
t.int  symptom  of  fracture  running  down  Into  the  joint  is  the  sensation 
Ltecl   by  rubbing  the  patella  over  the  condyloid  notch.     If  there  be 
Tract u re  its  uneven ness  is  very  plainly  felt,  in  contrast  to  the  smooth 
motion  of  the  kneecap  In  the  uninjured  limb. 

It  may  lie  added  that  in  some  cases  the  capsule  of  the  knee-joint,  or 
even  the  patella  itself,  has  been  wounded  by  the  upper  fragment. 

The  treatment  of  such  fractures  is  usually  very  successful.     The  bent 
ion  of  the  limb   is  best,  both  for  the  purpose  of  relaxing  the  ham- 
j  muscles  and  of  pushing  the  lower  fragment  into  position   by  the 
projecting  angle  of  the  splint.     The  surfaces  are  so  broad  in  fractures 
the  Knee-joint  that  there  is   probably  no  shortening,  and  even  when 
ractnre  runs   into  the  joint  it  often  heals  without   producing  any 
uncby&oais,  If  anchylosis  is  apprehended  it  is  desirable,  after  six  weeks  of 
igid  rest,  to  adapt  some  apparatus  which  can  be  removed  daily  or  every 
>ther  day,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  passive  motion  to  a  gradually  in- 
creased degree,  in  order  to  obviate  such  a  result.  Should  anchylosis  have 
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taken  place  it  must  be  treated  on  ordinary  prim -iples,  and  will  often  yiel< 
to  the  treatment. 

Compound   fracture  into  the  knee-joint   is   an    accident   which,  as 
general  rule,  demands  amputation;  but  to  tins  general  rule  exception 
may  be  made  in  children  and  in    unusually  healthy  young  adults,  if  i.h 
mi  thinks  it  justifiable.    Iff,  OetttOD  Ims  recorded  two  cases  in  wine 
be  escieed  the  knee-joint  for  the  secondary  results  of  abscess  in  the  join 
after  an  attempt  to  preserve  the  limb,  in  eases  of  simple  fracture,  or  pa 
tial  separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur;  but  amputation  beetn 
necessary  in  both*1     How  far  the  same  Operation  would  he  applicable  in 
compound  fractures  into  the  joint  is  doubtful,     [n  eases  of  guashi 
ture  excision  has  hitherto  proved  very  unsuccessful* 

Fracture  of  the  -patella   is   a  very  common   injury,  and   occurs  in  two 
main  forms.     The  ordinary  form  of  fracture  is  transverse,  and   is 
commonly  caused  entirely  by  the  aeLion  of  the  great   extensor  BUM 


Fig.  120. 


Fio,  ISI. 


:-■ 


\ 


#;{%| 


Fig.  l'iu  —  rninn  of  it  f  nurture  running  down  into  the  knee-joint.  The  patient,  ft  uttddle-agYd  m*«, 
recovered  with  a  very  useful  limit,  anil  died  a  year  afterward*  from  adinVnmt  cause.  The  greater  part 
of  the  fracture  i%  united  by  mawca  of  new  bone,  but  there  »*  no  new  bone  in  the  interval  between  the 
fragment*  of  the  condyles,  and  the  fragments  of  the  cartilage  arc  united  by  fibrous  tissue.— 8L  Georjf** 
HoepiUil  Museum,  Ser.  i,  No.  15W. 

Fio.  121,— A  transverse  fracture  of  the  patella,  without  laceration  of  the  nbrouslissue  in  from 
bone,  produced  1  y  tjfltaet  attffeg  from  within,  tn  a  compound  fracture  of  the  femur,  OBt  of  the  I 
mt'nta  having,  as  it  set  ins,  bc«n  driven  agaln*t  the  deep  surface  of  the  patella.    The  csrtiti. 
the  patella  Is  diseased.— From  St.  George's  Hospital  Museum,  Ser.  i,  No.  206. 

the  bone  being  snapped  by  the  muscle  before  the  patient  falls  to 
ground.  But  there  are  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  (equal,  according  tc 
some  authors,  to  those  caused  hy  muscular  action)  in  which  the  same 
transverse  fracture    Is  produced    by   direct    violence,-       Tn   some  cases 

I   Path   Trans.,  vol.  x,  p.  232;  vol.  xi,  p.  195. 

1  Mr.  Hutchinson  remarks  verj  truly,  *'  In  the  numerous  c«w§  in  which  direct 
violence  is  applied  to  the  bone  fit  tflfl  mam  tot  of  fracture,  there  h  almost  always  mus- 
cularcontraction  itattitMIMlttW  [YTQMQt,  nnd  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  takes  the 
chief  share  in  the  remit,"     Mod.-Chir   Trans,,  vol   III,  p.  328. 
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disease  of  the  knee  has  preceded  and   may  have  been  a  predisposing 
cause*1 

The  fracture,  though  called  transverse,  is  often  more  or  less  oblique. 
It  is  accompanied  by  a  laceration  of  the  fibrous  tissue  covering  the  hone; 
and  in  proportion  as  this  laceration  extends  completely  through  the  apo- 
neurosis of  the  extensor  muscle  the  upper  fragment  is  liable  lo  be  torn 
away  from  the  lower  by  the  action  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  accident.  Of  to  be  pushed  up  by  the  accumulation  of  blood 
and  synovial  effusion  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  In  some  eases  the  fibrous 
investment  remains  entirety  uutnrii.  especially  when  the  fracture  is  the 
result  of  dit  nee.     This   is   illustrated   b)    Fig.   IS11  which  also 

shows  a  peculiar  cause  for  the  fracture,  viz.,  the  direct  impact  of  a  frag- 

oent  of  the  femur.      Fig,  122  also  shows  the  Hganientuni  patella?  untoru 

m  one  side. 

Tile  symptoms  are  usually  very  plain.  The  patient  may  have  snapped 
the  hone  before  falling,  or  even  with  no  fall  at  all  (as  in  B  oyer's  case, 
where  a  coachmuu  snapped  his  patella  in  making  an  effort  to  hold  llimaelf 
on  to  the  coachbox).  He  will  be  almost  or  entirely  unable  to  extend  the 
limb;  there  will  be  swelling  and  etfusion  Into  the  knee,  and  a  depression 
will  he  felt  between   the  two   fragments,  the  upper  one  of  which  will  be 

Fio.  122. 


— 
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A  specimen  at  fracture  of  both  pat  elite,  Meaning  In  a  severe  injury,  from  the  ottv»r  efleet*  of  which 
|  *iietit  died  fifty  days  after  the  accident.  On  one?  side  (a)  the  fragment*  wure  widely  *•■  pa  rated, 
her*  «u  no  attempt  at  any  union;  on  the  other  aido  (a)  the  Ugamenluui  pate] la*  bad  not  hoen 
com  pi  ( ti  h  ruptured ;  the  fracturnd  ends  were  fn  close  apposition,  and  there  was  some  amount  of  fibroua 
union.  Iu  both  the  cartilage  bears  very  evident  traces  of  inflammation.  No  record  exists  of  the  treat- 
m«Qt  beyond  the  fact  that  both  knees  had  been  nut  up  in  pasteboard  splints  before  the."  Anal  Mi 
of  the  fatal  symptoms,  which  were  due  to  traumatic  encephalitis  after  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull 


movable  at  a  height  above  that  of  the  upper  border  of  the  bone  on  the 
other  si<U\  Sometimes  the  bulging  of  the  synovial  effusion  into  the 
daproioion  ean  lie  made  out. 

Treatment, — The  foot  and  leg  are  to  be  placed  on  a  straight  splint 
properly  padded.  It  used  to  be  considered  essential  to  raise  the  foot  in 
order  to  relax  the  extensor  muscle,  But  this  is  now  regarded  as  a  matter 
til  little  moment,  for  it  has  been  noticed  that  after  the  direct  results  of 
the  injury  have  subsided  the  quadriceps  muscle  is  not  contracted,  but, 


1  See  Fig.  121  in  text ;  alio  Packard 'a  Malgrtigne,  p,  602. 
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on  the  contrary,  quite  flaccid  and  inactive;1  and  it  has  been  found  on 
trial  that  the  results  of  treatment  in  the  horizontal  position  of  the  limb 
are  not  inferior  to  those  obtained  in  the  raised  position.'  Still,  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  is  any  valid  objection  to  the  raised  position  of  the  foot 
on  a  comfortable  apparatus.  I  have  often  questioned  patients  so  treated, 
who  have  complained  of  no  inconvenience;  but  if  they  do  find  the  posi- 
tion disagreeable  I  see  no  use  in  insisting  upon  it.  The  main  point  is  to 
keep  the  limb  extended  and  fixed  in  that  position.  The  next  point  is  to 
endeavor  to  bringdown  the  upper  fragment  and  keep  it  as  near  the  lower 

as  possible.      This   is   often   very 
Fw.m.  difficult,   from   the  persistence   of 

effusion  in  the  joint,  and  from  the 
slight  hold  which  can  be  got  on  the 
fragment.  I  have  often  employed 
Malgaigne's  hooks,  and  have  not 
experienced  any  bad  effects  from 
them.  At  the  same  time  cases 
have  been  recorded  in  which  sup- 
puration   has   followed,  aud   even 

MalKaigne's  hooks  for  fractured    patella.     The    one,  I  believe,  in  which  it  extended 
hooka  are  fixed  either  into  the  skin  and  fibrous    into  the  joint,  necessitating  ampu- 

Xm^k tj«zziz*%  tation-  Bot 8,,ch  m «*«?«•«*• 

upper  pair  are  then  gradually  approximated  to  the  are  SO  rare  as  not  to  COI18tltute,  tO 
lower  by  means  of  the  key  and  screw.  my    mind,    any    valid    objection    tO 

the  careful  use  of  the  hooks.  I 
have  found,  however,  that  they  have  a  uniform  tendency  to  displace  the 
lower  edge  of  the  upper  fragment  upwards,  so  as  to  render  the  space 
between  the  two  fragments  Y-shaped,  the  angle  backwards.  Very  close 
and  useful  union  may,  however,  often  be  obtained  by  their  means.  It  is 
desirable  not  to  apply  them  till  all  active  effusion  has  subsided,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  wait  for  the  entire  removal  of  passive  effusion.  An- 
other plan — suggested,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Callender — which  I  have  found 
useful,  is  to  hitch  under  the  upper  edge  of  the  upper  fragment  a  bandage 
or  strapping,  to  which  a  weight  is  attached,  over  a  pulley  at  the  end  of 
the  bed,  so  as  to  draw  the  upper  fragment  continuously  and  gently  down- 
wards. Numerous  other  plans  have  been  introduced,  but  they  may  all,  I 
think,  be  comprised  under  one  or  other  of  these  heads,  viz.:  (1)  to  trust 
to  nature,  assisted  or  not  by  the  raised  position  of  the  limb,  to  bring  the 
fragments  as  near  as  is  possible  on  the  subsidence  of  the  effusion  ;  (2)  to 
drag  the  upper  fragment  downwards  by  hooks  fixed  in  the  fibrous  tissue 
above  it;  and  (3)  to  draw  it  downwards  by  the  traction  of  bandages  or 
strapping  applied  to  the  skin  over  its  upper  end. 

Union. — The  union  of  the  ordinary  transverse  fracture  of  the  patella, 
in  which  the  fragments  have  been  separated  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
by  a  considerable  interval,  is  always  (as  far  as  has  been  proved  hitherto) 
by  ligament,  when  it  unites  at  all.  It  is  true,  that  many  preparations  of 
bony  union  exist  and  others  are  found,  as  shown  in  Fig.  124,  where 
the  union  appears  bony  externally,  but  a  section  is  found  to  be  partly  or 
entirely  fibrous.  But  there  is  no  proof  that  in  such  cases  the  fragments 
have  ever  been  separated ;  and,  in  fact,  from  the  traces  of  inflammation 
always  found  in  such  fractures  (as  evidenced  by  the  great  thickening  of  the 
bone),  it  seems  more  probable  a  priori  that  they  have  been  injuries  due 

1  Hutchinson,  op.  cit.,  p.  830. 

3  Bloxam,  in  St.  Barth.  Hosp  Rep.,  vol.  iii,  p.  380. 
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fence*  as  in  Fig*  121,  above.     No  history  has  yet  been  put  on 

ifd  proving  thai   the  displacement 

in  transverse  fracture  of  the  palelta 

"baa  ever  been  BO  eiJeetually  corrected 

as  to  :i«l  in  it  of  bony  union.     The  cause 

-    want   of   bony    union    is  evi- 

Idently    the    reparation    of    the    Irag- 
rmuts,  and  when  that  reparation   has 
been   very  extensive,    it    is    common 
enough  for  the   fragments  to   be    in 
\  ununited. 
The   length   of  treatment  in  us!    he 
regulated  by  the  consideration  of  the 
stale  of  parts.     We  must  not  on  the 
hand  keep  tin    knee  stiff  for  so 
~  >ug  a  time  as  U*  risk   permanent  an- 
i  the  other  allow  raove- 
MD(    BO   •:nlv    as    to   endanger   the 
Iding  of  the   ligamentous   anion, 
the  uniting  ligament    is  short 
Strong,  the  knee   is   x^ry   useful 
ami   it  is  doubtful,  whether 
bony  union,  accompanied  as  it  gene- 

I rally    i^     by    mtlch    inflammation,    is   Bny  pacots.  Tbi  i»m-r 

[y   better    for  the  patient  than   a  »r*  mmcmmmIi  ralttttd  m  nt\  Etwif  itmti- 
tirtn  fibrous  union. 
tor 


Union  ol  Imiurr  .it  Ore  patella  wirh  hardly 


DC 

fn 


(HIM  murli    di'ElA'T    I  hull    iiLil- 
wral.      The    interspace    bHwevn    them    in  filled 

al  rule,  the  patient  ought   wUh  d, .II8I1  AUmw  Uwu%  ami  | t  non  tniin 

O   be  kept    in  bed    for  six  weeks,  and    «nH-ihird  of  »n  inch  to  tilest.     Duriafl 

H  least  six  weeks  more  he  should  th*  lJI  ,l  >M,">'  "' roni  * 

p  the   limb  m   a  splint  which   will    ^iti||    ^  ,    N„   ,,  h  -J^ 

not  allOW  Of  any   bending,  Slier  Which    ahonl  the  ease  beyond  Uie  fr 

B  may  use  the  Leg  cautiously  with  a    **»  teStGtMf^Hfcpllal  with  fraotiuod  p* 

i  bandage   bavin-  an  aperture  in    M  b  ,,,any  yv*r"1" 'f»r" ' 
front  to  receive  the  patella. 

The  fracture  is  often  reproduced  by  accidental  rupture  of  the  uniting 
ligament,  and  persons  who  have  fractured  one  patella  are  liable  to  frac- 
ture the  other.  1  have  even  seen  two  or  thru  oases  where  the  patella  has 
been  broken  a  second  time  in  a  different  place,  the  uniting  medium  of  the 
old  fracture  remaining  firm. 

Dirrrt  Vertical  or  Y-shaped  Fractures, — The  fracture  which  is  purely 
the   result  of  direct    violence  is  sometimes    star-shaped  (or  Y-shaped)  or 
comminuted,  at  other  times  a  mere  longitudinal  crack  running  more 
less  vertically.     Tnc  ligamcnlutn  patella*  is  generally  union*,  and  in  fact 
the  fracture  often  dors  not   correspond  on  the   two   faces  of  the  bone,  SO 
that  no  separation  ol  the  fragment!  is  possible.     There  can,  therefore,  be 
loubt  that  such  fractures  ;>re  susceptible  of  bony  union,  and  prepaid 
-  of  such  bony  union   exist  in  the  College  of  Burgeons'  and   other 
9,     At  the  same  lime  the  inflammation   caused   by  the  injury  is 
doubtless  more  deleterious  to  the  motion  of  the  joint  than  the  ligamentous 
nature  oftbe  union  in  transverse  fracture,  allowing  that  in  the  latter  case 
the  bond  of  union  is  sbort. 

und fracture  oftbe  patella  is  a  rare  and  a  very  grave  accident, 
usually  accompanied  by  oilier  injuries  to  the  articulation,  which  necessi- 
tate amputation,  but  occasionally  occurring  alone,  and  then  allowing  the 
chance  of  saving  the  limb.     The  principles  on  which  the  surgeon  must 
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be  guided  in  hia  choice,  whether  to  save  the  limb  entirely  or  to  excis 
Joint,  or  to  amputate,  are  the  same  in  this  as  in  other  injuries  of  the  I 
If  the  limb  is  t**  be  saved  all  foreign  bodies  or  fragments  of  bone  should 
be  removed,  the  wound  carefully  closed  and  treated  in  the  manner  which 


^ 


I  !'■•  126.— A  patella,  ^honing  a  vertical  fracture  running  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  bone.  ** 
as  to  divide  it  into  marly  equal  halves.  Th*1  fracture  \» joined  above  by  a  small  oblique  fiaaurc  f*  V- 
ahaped  frnclure*),  whk'h,  howrvrr,  Is  not  viable  on  ihe  cartilage,  oi,  topfcflay  fct  tlw  Cfrtfbj 
surface  the  principal  fracture  is  seen  To  ex  lend  Ih  rough  the  cartilage  into  the  joint  at  Hie  lover  part 
only,  and  wln-n  tracts  upwards  on  this  aspect  is  found  to  break  up  into  two  principal  and  niiuerout 
smaller  fissure*,  wbith  hare  no  correspondence  with  the  fracture  of  the  bone.  The  patient,  a  | 
woman,  had  thrown  herself  out  of  a  third-floor  window,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,,  and  died  on  the  following 
day.— St,  George's  Hospital  Museum,  Ser.  f.  No,  187. 

Fm.  120.— -Internal  vb'W  of  nn  oblique  fracture  of  the  pad  11a,  extending  downwards  from  nearl 
case  to  the  ap»»x  of  Khi  bone.    The  articular  cartilage  ia  abo  cracked  transversely. — St.  Georges  Hos- 
pital Museum,  Ser.  1,  No.  IPfi. 


is  believed  most   likely  to  guard  against   subsequent   inflammation, 
fact,  treated  like  a  si  mole  wound  of  the  joint  (see  page 

Frmtur*'  of  tin'  leg  is  perhaps  the  most  common  accident  which  is  met 
with  in  our  hospitals,  since  most  of  the  other  common  fractures  are 
treated  at  the  patient's  own  house.  It  occurs  mostly  In  adult  life,  chil- 
dren being  comparatively  rarely  the  subjects  of  this  injury;  and  as 
general  rule,  when  the  fracture  is  simple,  the  patient  recovers  with  do 
permanent  disablement,  though  to  this  rule  there  are  initio  Innately  nti- 
nit'i'niis  exceptions. 

The  fracture  usually  occurs  at  the  junction  of  the  mi ■  Idle  and  lower 
thirds  of  the  leg,  and  both  hones  are  usually  broken,  the  fibula  often  all 
higher  level  than  the  tibia ;  the  lower  fragment  is  generally  displace 
backwards,  as  though  drawn  by  the  gastrocnemius,  ao  that  its  upper 
projects  under  the  skin,  and  sometimes  punctures  or  perforate!  it.  Toe 
displacement  varies  chiefly  with  the  direction  of  the  fracture  through  the 
tibia;  when  this  is  nearly  or  truly  transverse  there  is  often  little  or  no 
displacement ;  when  the  fracture  nuis  from  the  front  of  the  hone  obliquely 
downwards,  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  may  be  displaced 
hind  the  lower  end  of  the  tipper  ;  but  generally  the  obliquity  is  in  the 
reverse  direction,  or  the  fracture  is  comminuted,  and  then  the  displace- 
ment is  as  described  above,  combined  very  probably  with  some  rota 
of  the  lower  fragment  outwards.     M  Out  Of  nineteen  specimens  of  Hfttl 

1  See  Poland,  in  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vob  lib,  p.  49. 
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fracture  of  the  leg,"  examined  by  Mr.  Shaw,  "  sixteen  had  the  lower  frag- 
ment rotated  outwardly,  and  situated  somewhat  to  the  outer  side  and  be- 
hind the  upper." l 

There  is  hardly  ever  any  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis.  The  cause  should 
engage  some  attention.  Generally  the  fracture  is  the  result  of  indirect 
violence,  as  in  falls  on  the  feet.  But  it  may  be  caused  by  a  blow  or  kick 
on  the  part  itself,  which  is  of  course  accompanied  by  more  bruising  of 
the  soft  parts.  The  treatment  is  very  simple  in  ordinary  cases.  The 
bones  being  sedulously  brought  into  exact  apposition,  are  to  be  kept  so 
for  about  eight  weeks,  when  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  leg, 
with  merely  the  support  of  a  bandage.  The  apparatus  for  maintaining 
the  bones  in  apposition  are  very  numerous.  It  is  usual  in  hospital  prac- 
tice to  apply  side-splints,  i.  e.,  two  thin  pieces  of  board,  properly  padded, 
cut  somewhat  to  the  shape  of  the  side  of  the  leg,  and  provided  with  a 
footpiece.  These  are  kept  on  with  straps  and  bandages,  care  being  taken 
to  see  that  the  heel  is  well  padded,  so  that  the  skin  is  not  cut  by  the 
bandage,  and  to  see  that  the  foot  is  at  right  angles,  otherwise  the  upper 
end  of  the  lower  fragment  might  be  again  displaced  forward.  The  pa- 
tient is  then  kept  in  bed  for  four  weeks,  after  which  the  limb  is  encircled 
in  pasteboard  or  leather  splints  for  the  other  four  weeks,  and  he  is  allowed 
to  move  about  on  crutches  with  the  foot  slung  from  the  neck.  But  it  is 
very  common,  particular)}'  in  the  case  of  persons  whose  business  renders 
it  important  for  them  not  to  be  confined  to  bed,  to  put  up  the  fracture  in 
a  pasteboard,  plaster  of  Paris,  or  other  case  at  once,  if  there  is  no  bruising, 
or  else  as  soon  as  the  bruising  has  subsided  ;  and  the  practice  is  a  safe 
one,  if  care  is  taken  in  applying  the  bandage  at  first,  and  reasonable  pre- 
cautions observed  afterwards  to  guard  against  subsequent  swelling.  I 
have  never  myself  seen  any  ill  consequences.  Yet,  as  the  practice  cer- 
tainly involves  some  risk,  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  seat 
of  fracture  from  the  surgeon's  observation,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  this 
to  the  patient,  and  obtain  his  consent.2  In  fractures  with  much  bruising, 
or  comminution,  or  displacement,  one  of  the  plans  recommended  below 
for  the  treatment  of  compound  fractures  may  be  employed. 

Fractures  of  the  tibia  alone  are  much  less  common,  since  the  force 
required  to  break  this  bone  generally  fractures  the  fibula  also,  and  they 
are  usually  the  result  of  direct  force.  There  is  little,  often  no  displace- 
ment, since  the  fibula  acts  as  a  kind  of  splint  and  prevents  the  separation 
of  the  ends.  They  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  fractures  of  both 
bones,  and  are  peculiarly  appropriate  for  putting  up  in  a  case  directly 
after  the  accident,  provided  the  state  of  the  soft  parts  permits  it. 

Fractures  of  the  fibula  alone  are  very  common,  the  usual  cause  being 
indirect  violence,  as  a  false  step,  or  slipping  off  the  pavement,  or  falling 
with  the  foot  jammed.  The  bone  is  generally  fractured  near  the  junction 
of  the  lower  and  middle  third,  though,  especially  when  the  cause  is  a 
direct  blow,  any  part  may  be  broken.  The  diagnosis  is  not  alway  easy, 
for  there  is  often  no  displacement,  and  the  patient  can  in  rare  cases  even 


1  Path.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  ii,  p.  125. 

*  A  case  was  reported  some  years  ago  in  which  a  surgeon  put  up  a  fracture  of  the 
leg  (in  a  young  child)  in  a  plaster  case  immediately  after  the  accidont,  and  allowed 
the  parents  to  take  the  child  home.  The  parts  swelled,  and  the  little  patient  became 
uneasy.  The  parents  brought  the  child  back  to  the  surgeon.  Ho  was  in  too  great  a 
hurry  at  the  time  to  make  the  proper  examination  by  removing  the  apparatus.  The 
whole  skin  sloughed,  amputation  had  to  be  performed,  and  the  surgeon  was  justly 
cast  in  damages. 
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walk.1  Whenever  a  patient  is  totally  or  almost  entirely  unable  t 
and  corn  plains  of  fixed  pain  referred  to  a  certain  spot  in  the  fil 
active  or  passive  motion,  fracture  may  be  Stlfq  The  best   plan  to 

detect  it  is  to  rotate  the  foot,  keeping  the  fingers  of  one  hand  01 
suspected   part;  or  to  press  alternately   OH  both   sides  of  the  Blip] 
fracture.     The  existence  of  the  fracture  will  be  proved  either  b\   orepttn* 
or  by  the  fact  that  the  upper  part  of  the  hone  does  Dot  share  the  u- 
impresscd    on    the   lower   fragment.     If  the   surgeon    remains    Ell    donhfl 
whether  the  injury  is  a  fracture  or  ■  severe  spraiiu  he  should   treat  it  as 
fracture.     When  deformity  exists  there  is  no  dilllcnlty  of  dtaglX  >>i>.     The 
deformity  eousjsis  jn  aversion  or  abduction  of  the  fool,  which  is  ascribed 
by  Malgaigne  and  others  to  efforts  made  by  the  patient  to  walk,  in 
the  foot,   having  lost   ihe  guard    afforded   by  the  external   malleoli 
necessarily  turned  outwards.     It  is  to  remedy  this  displacement  that  the 
various  formal  plans  of  treatment  are  designed.     Usually  nothing  ii 
quired  beyond   side  splints  Df  1  oaae  Of  pasteboard  or  plaster,  - 
displacement  is  easily   remedied  and   there   is   nothing  to  rcprodm 
The   fracture  should    be  kept  in    apposition    for   six    weeks.     The    | 
which  are   intended  to  act  decidedly  on  the  displacement  are:    I.   Pott's 
method — the  patient  being  placed  on  the  injured  side,  with  the  knee  bent 
to  relax  the  gastrocnemius  muscle,  the  foot  inverted,  a  splint  applied 
the  inside  of  the  leg,  not  reaching  the  foot,  and  ■  side-splint  with  a  fo 
piece  to  the  otbev  side  of  the  leg  and  toot,  the  footpieoe  beim:  nmm 
thickly  padded  than  the  leg,  ao  SB  to  torn  the  foot   inwards,     g,   Dnpn; 
tren's  method,  in  which  a  straight  splint  is  applied  to  the  inside 
leg,  reaching  several  inches  below  the  foot ;  a  wide  shaped  pad  is  app 
with  its  broad  end  downwaidS|  corresponding  to  the  internal  malleolus, 
The  foot  and  leg  are  bandaged  to  the  splint,  and   by  making  the   pad  of 
sutlieient  thickness  :m\   amount  of  inversion  of  the  foot  which  is  Judged 
necessary  to  disengage  the  lower  fragment  (which  is  supposed  to  be  locked 
in  or  turned  towards  the  tibia)  can  be  see u red. 

Putts  fracture,  OT  had  me  of  the  fibula  complicated  with  dislocation 
the  ankle,  will  be  found  treated  of  under  the  latter  heading. 

Compound   Frfttfttrts, —  When  fractures  of  the  leg  are  coin  pound  tl 
injury  become*  much  graver,  and  the  treatment  a  matter  of  more  am 
Many  ftoch  fractures  prove  fatal  in  the  practice  of  civil  life  from  pyaemia 
or  diffuse  inflammation,  and  in  military  surgery  they  are  still   more  fatal. 
The  cause  of  the  accident  has  much  influence  on  the  progress  of  I  be  eaae. 
When,   as   often    happens,   the   fracture   was   originally  simple,   but    the 
patient  in  trying  to  move  has  pushed  one  fragment  (generally  the  upper 
through  the  skin,  there  is  Kittle  OT  no  laceration  of  the  soft  ;  jrond 

the  mere  skin-wound,  and   their  is  generally  no  ditlieulty  in  getting  t 
hones  back  into  position  with,  or  even  without,  a  slight  division   of  tl 
skin,  which  sometimes  tightly  grasps  the  protruding  fragment.     But  when 
the   bones  have  been   crushed   by  a  heavy  body  passing  over  or  sttiki 
the  limb,  and  this  force  has  at  the  same  time  carried  the  lower  end  of  tt 
leg  backwards,  the  injury  is  oitcn  extensive  and  dilheult  to  deal  with; 
the  soft  parts  are  greatly  contused  and  lacerated,  the  bones  coin  minute* 
and  the  comminuted  fragments  wry  likely  much   displaced,  so  that  they 
can  hardly  be  got  into  position  by  any  manipulation  ;  besides  which  the 


i 

MA 


1  I  once  »«w  ii  case  in  which  a  patient  hwJ  been  walking,  ihough  with  pain  an 
difficulty,  for  some  days  after  a  fracture  of  the  tlbuJa.     tstill  mure  mrely  a  patient 
can  walk  for  a  time  with  fracture  of  both  boace. 
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periosteum  is  often  stripped  off  the  fragments  to  a  great  extent,  rendering 
their  subsequent  death  very  probable. 

The  first  question  is,  whether  the  limb  can  be  saved  or  not;  the  next, 
whether  to  remove  any  of  the  fractured  bone  or  not. 

In  resolving  to  save  the  limb  or  to  amputate,  the  surgeon's  first  thought 
is  as  to  the  extent  of  laceration  of  the  soft  parts,  since  if  this  is  so  great 
as  in  his  judgment  to  make  traumatic  gangrene  inevitable,  it  would  be 
folly  to  defer  an  operation  which  must  ultimately  follow,  and  which  can 
never  again  be  performed  with  so  good  a  prospect  of  recovery.  Again, 
if  either  of  the  main  arteries  is  wounded  it  is  better  to  amputate,  at  least 
in  an  adult.  In  a  child  or  a  youth  perhaps  it  might  be  justifiable  to  wait 
till  gangrene  had  commenced.  And  if  the  amount  of  exposed  bone  be 
very  great,  and  the  patient  advanced  in  years  or  broken  in  health,  it  may 
be  better  to  amputate.  But  the  experience  of  modern  surgery  has  shown 
conclusively  how  much  may  be  done  in  saving  limbs  which  would  some 
time  ago  have  been  unhesitatingly  condemned.  Many  of  these  cases  have 
been  brought  to  a  successful  termination  by  the  "  antiseptic17  method  and 
many  by  other  carefully  devised  plans  of  treatment.  Without  dogma- 
tizing on  the  subject,  I  believe  I  express  the  general  opinion  of  surgeons 
of  experience  iu  saying  that  careful  attention  to  the  instant  closure  of 
the  wound,  graduated  support, 

and  exact  apposition  are  more  fio.  127. 

essential  to  success  than  any 
special  application.  Yet  it 
seems  rational  to  close  the 
wound  with  a  substance  which 
is  not  in  itself  liable  to  putrefy, 
and  which  tends  to  preserve  the 
parts  below  from  putrefaction. 
Sir  A.  Cooper  recommended 
lint  steeped  in  the  patient's 
own  blood,  believing  that  this 
would  form  a  medium  of  union ; 
but  this  is  now  rarely  used. 
Many  other  substances  arc  in 
use.  Dry  cotton-wool  is  an  ex- 
cellent application ;  or  collo- 
dion, or  the  "  styptic  colloid  " 

of  Dr.  Richardson  may  be  employed ;  but  of  all  substances  which  I  have 
tried  it  seems  to  me  that  carbolized  oil  (about  1  of  the  acid  in  G  or  8 


Salter's  swing. 


Fio. 128. 


Macin tyre's  splint,  modified. 

parts)  is  the  best.    Before  the  parts  can  be  reduced  it  is  often  necessary 
to  remove  a  projecting  splinter  with  the  saw  or  bone  nippers ;  and  I  have 
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removed  as  much  as  two  inches  of  the  tibia  with  perfect  success,     (treat 
care  should   be  taken   to  witch  for  any   indication  of  the   formation  of 
matter,  ami  to  give  it  exit  when   necessary;  and   if  general  ■welling 
the  limb  or  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  cellular  membrane  calls  for  it,  free 
incisions  should  he  practiced     When  reduced  the  limb  must  be  put 
a  back-splint,  with  a  footpiecc,  such  as  Maeiutyre's  or  Assalinfs,  which 

Fio,  129. 


Assalinr»  fracture-box.    a,  fool-nlecw.    b  b  b,  Imttona  for  attachment  of  straps,  bandages^ 
make  preaaurf  us  rtotttrad.    c,  screw  for  drawing  the  footpiece  downwards  and  so  math 
or  loeifaaiflg  it  from  thoe  (O  lima.    D,  screw  for  altering  the  inclination  of  the  footpiece.      a,  a  per- 
foratt-d  pud  attached  to  Ihe  fata,  embracing  and  fixing  the  patella,  and  tbua  making counr 


will  hold  the  fractured  ends  securely  and  yet  give  access  to  the  wound. 
The  wound  is  always  on  the  front  or  side  of  the  leg  in  fractures  not  en 
by  gunshot.     I  n  tbe  taller  some  special  contrivance  must  be  extemporized, 
if  the  wound  is  in  the  calf. 

Division  of  the  lendo  Aehillis  has  been  highly  spoken  of  by  some  emi- 
nent surgeons,1  as  Mr.  l>c  Morgan,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  reduction  of 
some  simple  :md  Compound  fractures  of  the  leg,  where  the  upper  end  of 
the  lower  fragment  is  much  tilled    forwards  and   reduction  seems  to  be 
opposed  by  the  tension  of  that  tendon.     The  need  for  this  measure  ma; 
be  inferred   from  careful  examination  of  the  limb  under  chloroform.     I 
the  tendon  under  these  circumstances  be  still  rigid  I  have  no  doubt  that 
much  good  may  be  obtained  by  its  division,  though  in  the  few  instances 
in  which  I   have  myself  practiced  the  operation  I  cannot  say  that  it  was 
successful   in  obviating  deformity;  and  in  one  the  wound  suppm 
extensively,  and  this  suppuration  much  retarded  the  cure. 

Finally,  I  may  say  that  a  certain  amount  of  displacement,  if  unattended 
by  much  shortening,  is  not  a  very  grave  evil,  and  that  in  cases  of  dis- 
placed simple  fracture  it  is  better  to  acquiesce  in  this  result  than  to  run 
any  risk  of  con  verting  the  simple  into  an  inflamed  and  so  into  a  compound 
fracture  by  injudicious  attempts  at  complete  reduction. 

Fnuiure*  of  the  bond  of  the  f*ml  are  singularly  rare,  considering  the 
great  frequency  of  falls  and  sprains  In  that  part,  showing  the  efficiency 
of  the  protection  which  the  ligaments  of  the  foot  afford.  They  are  met 
with,  however,  both  as  the  result  of  direct  and  indirect  force. 

The  os  calcis  is  fractured  from  falls  on  the  heel  or  from  the  passage  oi 
a  wheel  over  the  foot,1  and  the  nature  of  the  injury  may  escape  detection 
This  failure  of  diagnosis  may  be  of  little  moment  to  the  patient,  sim 
apparatus  is  needed  to  keep  the  parts  in   position,  and  by  the  time  lie  is 


t 

0 

a 


1  See  n  figure  in  the  chapter  "it  Tenotomy. 

*  It  i*  miuI  Unit  tin-  tuberosity  line  been  torn  from  the  rest  of  the  bone  by  muscular 
action,  but  Ibis  neetns  dubious. 
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able  to  pat  the  foot  to  the  ground  the  bone  will  be  consolidated.  But 
usually  the  increased  breadth  of  the  heel  will  point  to  the  nature  of  the 
injury,  and  crepitus  can  be  detected  by  proper  manipulation.  In  some 
cases  a  fragment  may  be  drawn  up  the  leg  by  the  action  of  the  gastroc- 
nemius. All  that  is  necessary  is  rest  and  soothing  applications.  When 
the  fracture  is  compound  and  the  fragments  are  completely  severed,  it 
may  be  well  to  remove  the  loose  portions. 

The  astragalus  can  only  be  broken  by  indirect  force,  and  when  fractured 
the  fragment  is  very  often  dislocated  also,  leading  to  the  symptoms  of 
dislocation.  When  this  is  complicated  with  a  wound  (compound  fracture 
and  dislocation)  the  displaced  portion  should  be  removed;  otherwise  the 
parts  should  be  reduced  and  kept  in  position  for  about  six  weeks,  when 
the  power  of  standing  and  walking  will  probably  be  regained. 

Fractures  of  the  other  bones  of  the  tarsus  call  for  no  remark;  indeed, 
as  separate  and  distinct  injuries  they  are  unknown,  though  any  of  the 
smaller  tarsal  bones  may  be  implicated  in  severe  crushes. 

Fractures  of  the  metatarsal  bones  and  phalanges  require  only  rest, 
when  simple.  When  compound  the  question  of  amputation  is  regulated 
mainly  by  the  amount  of  the  accompanying  laceration. 

Dislocation  of  the  Hip. — The  dislocations  of  the  hip-joint  are  usually 
described  now,  as  they  were  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  as  occurring  in  four 
chief  directions:  1.  Upwards  and  backwards  on  the  dorsum  ilii.  2. 
Backwards  into  the  sciatic  notch.  3.  Downwards  into  the  obturator  fora- 
men. And  4.  Inwards  on  to  the  pubes.  Other  dislocations,  called 
"  anomalous,"  are  met  with,  which  perhaps  would  be  better  styled  "  un- 
common ;"  the  fact  seeming  to  be  (as  stated  by  Mr.  Bryant1)  that  "there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  may  rest  at  any 
point  round  its  socket." 

The  following  are  the  features  of  the  common  dislocations: 

1.  In  dislocation  ou  to  the  dorsum  ilii  the  limb  is  considerably  short- 
ened, and  is  inverted,  so  that  the  knee  points  inwards  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  uninjured  thigh,  and  the  toes  rest  on  the  instep  of  the  sound 
foot.  The  trochanter  major  is  elevated,  lying  nearer  the  spine  of  the  ilium 
than  natural,  and  is  turned  outwards,  so  that  the  buttock  is  broader  and 
flatter  than  the  other;  the  head  of  the  bone  is  to  be  felt  on  the  dorsum, 
more  or  less  distinctly,  according  to  the  fatness  of  the  parts.  Voluntary 
movement  is  abolished,  and  passive  motion  (which,  it  should  be  observed, 
elicits  no  crepitus)  is  nearly  abolished  in  all  other  directions,  but  may  be 
effected  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  direction  where  the  displacement  points: 
t.  e.,  flexion,  adduction,  and  internal  rotation. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  injury  is  generally  very  easy — from  fracture  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur  by  the  fixed  position  of  the  limb,  the  absence  of 
crepitus,  and  the  position  of  the  bone  on  the  dorsum  ilii ;  from  disloca- 
tion the  result  of  disease  by  the  history  of  the  case ;  and  from  the  other 
dislocations  by  the  symptoms  which  will  be  immediately  described. 

Reduction.— The  period  at  which  reduction  can  be  effected  was  fixed 
by  Sir  A.  Cooper  at  about  two  months — and  this  seems  to  be  true  in 
general — for,  though  dislocations  have  been  successfully  reduced  at  very 
long  periods  after  the  injury,*  it  must  always  be  doubtful  whether  more 

1  Bryant's  Practice  of  Surgery,  p.  802. 

*  Mr.  Erichsen  gives  references  to  several  cases  in  which  old  dislocation.-*  have  been 
reduced.     The  longest  period,  however,  for  the  hip  is  seventy-eight  days. 
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Flo,  130. 


harm  will  not  be  done  by  Ike  neooaeary  force  than  the  prospect  of  benefit 

from  the  reduction  of  the  bone  justifies.     TltH 
Miu>t  be  left   to  the  judgment  of  the  nifgi 
founded  on   the  symptom*  of  the  ca-' 
him,  and   the  result  of  careful  examination  un- 
der amesthesia.     But  it  may  be  Dbeerred  that 
tlie  attempt    is  fa«  iiuhv  hopeful  and   far   D 
justifiable,  now  that  amesthelies  are  used, than 
it  was  in  Cooper *8  time.    The  obstacle  I 
tion  is  not  only  that  the  bead  of  the  hone  will 
probably    have     contracted    adhesions    to   the 
neighboring   parts— 4bi  thee*  ions  will 

i  likely  yield  to  properly  applied  force— bat 

that  the  shape  "f  the  parts  may  have  ehan 

tin-  acetabulum  being  more  or  leea  tilled  v% i i r i 
inflammatory  deposit,  and  the  head  of  the  femur 
enlarged  by  inflammation,  and  resting  in  anew 
socket  which  it  lias  worn  for  itseh 
sum  ilii.1  Hut  this  is  by  no  meat. 
<:>si\  1  nns,  Mr.  Brod  hurst  says  that  he  lias 
found  the  cotyloid  cavity  retaining  and 

covered  with  cartilage  alter  the  bead 
mnr  had  been  dislocated   for  thrc<  and 

refers  lo  a  ease  in  which  Fournier  found  the 
tabular  cavity  perfectly  natural  thirteen  year 
after  dislocation ;  and  from  these 
fere  that  the  altered  shape  of  tb 
prevent  the  return  of  the  hone  into 
cavity.1     However,  1  cannot  but  believe  thai 
flammntory  chain 

in  the  dislocated   head  and  in  and  around  the 
articular  cavity,  which  render  the  secure  rei 
tion  of  the  joint,  impossible  ;  and  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  these 
changes  depend!  in  a  great  measure  on  Hie  amount  of  motion  of  the  parts. 
There  has  been  a  great  change  in  recent  times  In  Ihe  proceedings  for 
reducing  a  dislocation  of  the  hip.     Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who  was  the  great 
authority  on  this  subject,  taught  thai  the  difficulty  iu  reduction  depended 
mainly  on  the  resistance  of   the  muscles,  and    prescribed  that  tb 
ance  should  he  overcome  by  traction  exercised  very  much  in  the  tine  of 
the  dislocated  femur.     The  patient  was  accordingly  to  be  laidon  his  i 
and  the  limb  extended  by  pulling  the  knee  in  a  direction   crossing  the 
lower  third  of  the  opposite  thigh;  the  pulleys  being  generally  used  and 
applied  to  the  femur  just  above  the  condyles,  white  the  pelvis   was  lixed 
by  a  perineal  baud  to  a  staple  behind  the  patient's  head,      But ,  since  the 
use  of  chloroform,  dislocations  are  generally  reduced    without  any  such 
expenditure  of  force,  and  the  success  of  the  u  flexion  method  "  lends  ad- 
ditional probability  to  Bigelow's  opinion,  that  the  obstacle  to  reduction 
is  to  tie  found,  not  in  the  muscles,  lust    in   the  resistance  of  the  tihi 
capsule  of  the  joint,  and  mainly  of  that  excessively  strong  pari  of  it  which 
is  usually  described  as  u  ilio- femoral,"  and  which  be  describes  and  ftgi 


I 


i  tioni  on  the  dorsum  Hi  J. 


1  For  un  emmple  of  the  enlargement  of  a  dislocated  bone,  and  th 
formed  on  tin*  surface  upon  which  it  retts,  see  the  head  of  the  radius  in  the  drawing 
of  old  dislocation  of  the  elbow,  Wig,  i>'2,  p,  282 

•'  St.  Qoofgts'i  Uotp,  Bopoi  t-,  vul.  iiiT  p.  70. 
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as  the  "Ydigamcnt,"  the  fibres  bifurcating,  more  or  less  clearly,  below  at 
it*  attachment  to  the  anterior  trochanteric  line,  so  us  to  resemble  the  let 
ter  Y  reversed.     That  the  ligament  sometimes  has  this  arrangement  is 
indisputable,  and  it  is  equally  indisputable  that  in  many  eaaei  |  I  think  in 

irreat  majority!  no  such  disposition  of  the  libres  can  be  shown  to  exist 
unless   made  by  the  dissect  or.     Nor  does  Bigelow  describe  it  as  a  con- 
stant structure.     His  words  are:   l*Tbe  divergent  bl  finches  of  the  Ydiga- 
•  inn. li  well  developed,  with  scarcely  any  intervening  u 

\',    InoUier  oaaea  the  intermediate  tissue  is  thicker,  and  requires  t<> 

lit  or  removed  before  the  bands  are  distinctly  defined  ;  and  sometime* 
the  whole  triangle  [/.  *?.,  the  whole  ilio-  femora  I  ligament]  is  of  nearly  uni- 
form thickness."  Anatomically,  iherehue,  I  etmsidcr  the  descriptions  in 
the  ordinary  text-books  more  correct  than  one  would  be  which  should 
adopt  Bi^eh  tiption  of  the  occasional  disposition  of  this  ligament 

as  being  universally  met   with.     But   this  is  a  matter  of  very  slight   Bo- 
lt    What  is  really  important,  and  what,  I  think,  is  perfectly  indubit- 
able, is  that  the  chief  symptoms  of  dislocation1  and  the  chief  obstacles 

Flo.  181. 


Kr.im.tuni  ftf-dhloeatioa  mi  Uk<  AeCMrtB  ilii     By  Sir  A.  Cooper's method. 


La  reduction  are  caused,  not   by  the   muscles,  but  by  that  part  of  the 
espeule  of  the  joint  which  remains  unioru  ;  and  that  flexion  of  the  thigh 

I  relaxing  this  pint  Of  the  capsule  is  the  essence  Of  success  in  reduc- 
tion. Any  one  eaB  convince  himself  of  this  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
produce  these  dislocations  on  the  dead  subject.  He  will  then  see  that  in 
all  forms  of  dislocation  the  Cttpeulc  is  freely  torn  away  (though  to  a  vari- 
able degree)  from  the  rest  Oi  the  acetabulum,  but  that  the  up] ter  and 
outer  part  of  the  capsule  and  the  ilio-femoral  ligament — representing  the 
two  branches  of  Bigelow's  Y-ligament — remain  untoru  ;  and  he  can  easily 
satisfy  himself  that  by  extending  the  limb  this  powerful  ligament  is  at 
i  the  stretch,  and  that  if  a  dislocation  bo  reduced  by  force  ap- 
plied in  that  direction  it  can  only  be  at  the  expense  of  some  laceration 
of  the  untorn  part  of  the  oapeule.  It  will  also  at  once  strike  the  experi- 
menter that  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation  must  lie  most  easily  effected 
by  a  reversal  of  the  manipulation  by  which  it  can  be  produced.  This 
manipulation  is  carefully  described   in  Professor  Fabbri*s  work3  for  all 


1  The  inversion  is  clearly  caused  by  the  tension  of  tin*  powerful  ligament. 

2  Sulle  luuasionl  LrftutnatichQ  drl  femom     In  ihe  2d  vol   of  the  Memnrie  della 
lied.  Cliir,  di  Bologna,  1£41       It  If  rum  h  to  be  regretted  thai  tfoi*  work  ii  so 

litlle  known  in  this  country,  never  baving  been  transited  into  English. 
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the  usual  kinds  of  dislocation  of  the  hip.     That  on  the  dorsum 
easily  produced   as   fellows:  The  thick  fascia  lata  having   been 
MiU'Utaneouslv  by  a  transverse  incision  above  the  trochanter,  in  Ottli 
rentier  it  easier  to  manipulate  the  limb,  the  thigh  is  to  he  forcibly  ab- 
ducted till  the  ligaments  are  heard  to  crack— t.  e,,  till  the  capsule  is  torn 
nit  the  inside  and   back  of  the  acetabulum.     Now  the  limb    is  flexed,  ro- 
tated  violently   inwards,  and   driven    lip   by  pushing  the   bent    knee  up 
winds  and  so  the  head  of  the  bone  is  lodged  on  the  dorsum.     It  can  l»e 
brought  down  again  into  the  acetabulum  with  the  greatest  ease  by  rotating 
it  outwards  again  and  pulling  it  towards  the  joint. 

Assuming,  then,  that  it  is  mainly  the  tension  of  the  untorn  portion  of 
the  capsule  which  resists  the  reduction  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  tba 
this  tension  is  lessened  by  the  flexed  and  increased  by  the  extended 
position  of  the  thigh,  the  ease  with  which  dislocation  of  the  hip  is  often 
reduced  under  chloroform  by  manipulation  is  readily  explained  The 
necessary  manipulation  is  as  follows:  The  patient  is  placed  on  bw 
on  the  floor,  completely  ainesthetizcd;  the  surgeon  flexes  the  1e£  on  the 

It,  and  the  thigh  completely  Oil  the  pelvis,  and  then  abducts  the  liml 
All  this  is  easily  done  with  the  left   hand  ;  or,  if  the  Hn  ry  large, 

should  be  done  by  an  assistant,  who  will  be  careful  to  follow,  and  not 
impede,  the  Burgeon's  movements.  Then  the  thigh  is  grasped  by  the 
knee,  and  powerful  rotation  made  Otliwarde;  and  if  this  does  I 
ceed,  ih  wards.1  Or,  the  thigh  being  flexed,  the  surgeon  may  put 
(having,  of  course,  taken  his  boot  off)  on  the  pelvis,  and  lift  the  bead  ot 
the  hone  up  into  its  place  by  traction  on  the  bent  knee.  Bigelow  also 
describes  the  same  method,  but  reversed,  by  suspending  the  patient's 
knee  across  a  board,  and  with  the  buttocks  supported  I  lies  fron 

the  Boor,     The  aurgeou  then  with   his  fool  thrusts  the  pelvis  down, 
bringing  the  acetabulum  down  t<»  the  femur.     If  manipulation 
succeed,  the  pullevs  must  be  employed;  but  it  seems  better  to  place  the 
patient  on  his   side  and   make  traction  Ofl  the   bent   knee  (l 

uitnends  in  the  sciatic  dislocation),  rather  than   by  direct  extension 
to  endanger  further  rupture  of  the  ilio-fe moral  ligament. 

mJ.  Didecaiian  &f  tile  hood  of  the  femur  into  the  ttiatic  m  dis 

location  backwards,  is  a  variety  of  the  dorsal  dislocation,  and  one  whit  U. 
if  we  adopt  UigelowTs  views,  need  not  be  described  separately  from  it- 
It  is  distinguished  from  the  dislocation  on  the  dorsum  merely  by  the 
symptoms  being  less  marked  ;  there  is  less  shortening,  flexion,  and  in- 
version;* the  knee  being  only  slightly  advanced,  and  the  great  toe  of  the 
affected  side  resting  on  the  ball  of  the  opposite  great  toe.  The  head  of  the 
bone  is  also  much  less  perceptible,  from  its  being  sunk  more  or  less  iut 
the  notch,  and  from  the  mass  of  muscle  which  covers  it,  and  passive 
motion  is  almost  abolished,  except  in  the  sense  of  flexion,  in  consequent 
of  the  locking  in  of  the  head  of  the  femur. 

I  have  described  this  dislocation  according  to  the  accounts  left  fa 
best  authors,  and  which,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves,  correspond  to  the 
phenomena  of  those  dislocations  which  I  have  seen  in  which  the  head  of 


i  u  Flexion  lies  fit  the  foundation  of  success  in  the  reduction  of  femoral  dislocation 
iind  OMDpartd  with  tb&S,  the  rest  of  the  manipulation  is  of  secondary  importance.* 

BigetoVt  | 

2  There  tire  other  eases,  however,  in  which  the  inversion  is  even  greater  than  in 
the  dorsal  dislocation. 
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At  the  same  time 


i 


the  bone  has  been  thought  to  be  in  the  sciatic  notch. 
we  must  recollect  that  Professor  Bigelow 
had  assorted    that  there  is   no   proof  that 
the  head  of  the  femur  was  really  lodged  or 
impacted  in  the  seinlie  notch  in  any  case; 

am  I  tWAre  of  any  |»ost-mortem  exam- 
lion  which  absolutely  proves  that  the 
head  of  the  bone  was  driven  into,  or  im- 
parted in,  the  sciatic  foramen.  In  the 
cases  referred  to  bj  Mr.  Quoin  tfod^Chir, 
2Van*.,  vol,  xxxi),  as  dissected  immediately 
after  I  tie  injury  by  himself  and  Heclard, 
the  head  of  the  bone  lay  rather  between 
the  two  notcheH — i.e.,  on  the  spine  of  the 
ischium — than  in  the  foramen.  In  Mr. 
S  \  ii  m  (quoted  by  Holt  ho  use,  S*/st.  qf 

B98)   the  head  of  the  bone 
l  in  the  torn  fibres  of  the  gluteui 
maxima*,    "lying   in    the    great  ischi.tr  i. 

1 1  upon  the  gemelli  ami  the  great  shcto- 
li    could    not,  therefore, 
have  been  impacted  in  the  foramen. 
in  experiments   on  the  dead  body   have 
I   bm  ceded  in  driving  the  head  of 

the  bone  into  the  foramen,  though  it   may 

y   be   lodged  anywhere  near  it;    and, 
in  fact,  the  en  tin  •.■.•  of  the  head  of 

the  femur  into  the  sciatic  foramen    is   im- 
ilbfejfrom  their  relative  size.     That  Sir 
A.  Cooper's  description  does  not  apply  !•► 
all  dislocations  called  sciatic  is  plain  em 
from  reading  the  cases  described  by  Qoaif), 

Wormaldfand  others;1  hut  I  think  it  la  going  Loo  far  to  say  with  Bigelow 
that  the  dislocation  should  not  be  separately  described,  or  with  lialgaigne 
that  it  ia  an  invention  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  Professor  Fabbri  has*  de- 
two  kinds  of  the  posterior  luxation — one  which  lie  calls  t4ischio- 
acialic,"  in  which  the  head  of  the  bone  rests  just  behind  the  acetabulum, 
and  which  corresponds  to  Bigelow's  u dorsal  dislocation  below  the  tendon 

be  obturator  internus,"  1  ►< *tli  in  the  position  of  the  neck  with  regard 
to  that  tendon  and  in  the  great  inversion  of  the  liuih  ;  while  in  the  other 
kind,  which  lie  rails  ^aero-sciatic,"  the  head  of  the  hone  is  carried 
further  back,  so  aa  to  lie  on  the  sciatic  notch.  It  ia  far  less  perceptible 
from  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  all  the  characters  of  the  injury  cor- 

•ond  exactly  to  those  described  by  Cooper,  The  experiments  by 
which  these  two  forms  of  dislocation  may  he  produced  at  will  on  the 
dead  subject  are  minutely  described  in  Fabbri 's  work. 

The  meth  eduction   is  \i>vy  much  the  same   as  in  the  dorsal  dis- 

location.    Sir  A.  Cooper  directs  that  the  patient  be  placed  on  his  sound 

:  Mr.  Samuel  Lee  ha?  lately  related  an  interesting  ea*c  of  dissection  of  a  recent 
cation  "f  th<*  hip  backwards,  in  which  the  bead  of  the  bone  was  situated  below 
the  pyrifornm  rn  uncle  nod  immediately  behind  tlie  acetabulum.  Here  the  capsule  of 
the  joint  was  fn-vly  lacerated  till  round,  a  small  portion  only  remaining  attached  to 
the  femur  in  from  and  behind,  and  **  in  manipulation  it  whs  found,"  says  Mr.  Lee, 
*  that  the  muscles  were  the  main  obstacles  to  reduction.'* — St  George's  Hospital  Re- 
port*,  vol.  vii,  p.  169, 


DLalociitJun  into  the  sciatic  foramen 
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side  and  the  limb  drawn  arms*  the  opposite  thigh — *.*\,  somewhat  flexed 
— in  order  tn  disengage  I  lie  head  of  tlie  bone  from  tbe  notch  ;  and  if  the 
flexion  be  a  little  more  than   Sir  A*tley  figures,  the  method  will  in  all 

r».  taa. 


JSdii  ii..ij   ^  d -locution  into  tbe  sciatic  noted  by  81 1  I  method. 

probability  succeed.     Pulleys,    however,  are  nsially    tinneres-juT,  sine 
the  bone  can  be  reduced  by  manipulation  quite  easily,  in  the  ft&me  way 


il— This  figure  shows  the  head  of  the  hone  in  it*  socket,  with  tbe  ot 
natural  pewtttoo   behind  It    The  part  of  Ihe  capsule  which  Ilea  beneath  the  tendon  and  b 
Y-litin mini  ban  been  lift,  hoth  to demonstrate  its  thickness  and  to  allow  the  bead  of  the  bone  tot 
as  high  aa  ihe  tafchlftilc  rmd  h  —  Afu-r  ltikfi-h>w. 

Fin.  135.— This  figure  ahows  ihe  head  of  the  hone  dislocated  below  the  tendon  into  the  iicighborl 
of  the  sciatic  notch.    If  the  (•-iidon  were  not  present,  the  capsule  would  pi  -ameeff 

in  binding  the  head  of  the  bone  close  upon  the  ilium  without  the  interposition  of  tbe  nu> 
Bigelow, 

as  the  ordinary  dorsal  dislocation .!     Indeed,  the  only  difference  which 

Professor  Bigelow  recognizes  between  the  two  dislocations   is,  that  he 

1  Bee  a  ease  by  Mr.  Wormald  in  which  the  dislocation  was  reduced  by  (lev 
week*  after  tin* "accident,  when  pulley*  hud  been  used  in  vain,— Med,  Time*,  Augu 
16,  1856. 


believes  the  head  of  the  bone  to  have  escaped  from  the  cavity  of  the 
joint  below  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  interims  in  the  sciatic  disloca- 
tion, while  in  the  other  it  has  passed  out  either  above  or  through  the 
rotator  muscles,  But  although  the  rent  in  the  capsule  may  be  below  the 
obturator  tendon,  the  head  of  the  hone,  according  to  this  author,  rests 
usually  upon  (i,e,,  behind)  the  tendon.  And  he  denies  that  any  disloca- 
tion of  the  hip  really  exists  which  deserves  the  name  of  a  dislocation 
into  the  sciatic  notch,  or  that  that  notch  ever  causes  the  difliculty  in 
reducing  the  dislocation.  The  obstacle  to  reduction  he  place!  In  the 
resistance  of  the  Y-shaped  ligament  and  the  tension  of  the  obturator 
interims  muscle*  which  is  now  placed  in  front  of  instead  of  behind  the 
bead  of  the  bone,  and  is  therefore  interposed  between  it  and  the  ace- 
tabulum. The  same  manipulation  as  is  used  in  the  common  dorsal  dis- 
location will  relax  and  overcome  these  obstacles.  The  Y-ligameiit  being 
relaxed  b\  Hexing  the  thigh  to  a  right  angle,  the  same  manuenvre  draws 
tfafl  bead  of  the  bone  down  below  the  tendon  towards  the  rent  in  the 
capsule  by  which  it  escaped,  when  the  depression  of  the  pel  via  or  the 
lifting  01  tile  Thi-h  will  probably  reduce  it;  or  it  can  be  slipped  into  the 
socket  by  rotation  outwards. 

13*. 


Flo.  136—  I>l* local lun  info  tin  t>btur»tOf  Common, 

ItoioertWI  if  Oic  q\ <timii.ii-<ll»li>eatlwif  after  Sir  A.  Cooper's  method. 

A  glance  at  Fig.  135,  and  at  Figs.  138  and  139,  will,  I  bop*,  make 
the  theory  of  reduction  by  flexion  intelligible  to  the  student,  so  far 
at  least  as  it  is  admitted  by  surgeons.     In  the  dorsal  dislocations 

21 
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head  of  the  bone  lies  behind  the  Y  ligament  (adopting  Billow's  terms') 
and  above  the  acetabulum.  Flexion  relaxes  the  ligament  and  also  the 
tendons  (obturator  interims  and  others)  which  are  on  the  stretch,  and 
then  rotation  outward  with  abduction  draws  the  head  of  the  bone  down 
towards  the  socket.  In  the  dislocations  below  the  Y -ligament,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  head  of  the  hone,  lining  below  the  socket,  is  most  easily 
directed  into  it  bj  rotation  inwards. 

3.  Dislocation  tloirrtwanis  or  on  to  the  obturator  (thyroid)  foramen  ia 
a  much  less  common  accident  than  those  above  described.  It  is  a  well 
marked  injury,  differing  from  all  the  other  lesions  about  the  hip-joint  in 
the  fact  that  the  limb  is  really  lengthened,1  so  that  the  patient  cannot 
stand  no  straight,  but  must  bend  the  body  forward;  and  as  the  thigh  ia 
also  flexed,  he  only  touches  the  ground  with  the  point  of  the  foot,  which 
is  usually  directed  pretty  straight  forwards,  though  sometimes  it  b 
everted.  The  limb  is  also  abducted.  The  trochanter  is  less  prominent 
than  natural,  and  the  fold  of  the  buttock  lower. 

The  only  method  of  reduction  which  I  have  ever  seen  used  in  this  dis- 
location has  been  that  which  is  shown  in  Sir  A.  Cooper's  plates.     A  band 

Fio.  J 38. 


Reduction  of  thyroid  dialocalUiti  by  rotating  and  <.-lr<--u  inducting  the  ft>*t*d  thigh  iurards. 

Aftrr  EttftU*- 

is  passed  round  the  perineum,  and  is  hitched  under  the  belt  which  steadies 
the  pelvis.  The  latter  encircles  the  two  iliac  spines,  and  is  fixed  into  a 
staple  in  the  wall  on  the  patient's  sound  side.  The  perineal  band  is  at* 
tached  to  the  pulleys  on  the  patient's  sound  side  and  somewhat  behind 
his  head,  so  that  extension  draws  the  heful  of  the  femur  upwards  and  out- 
wards, i.e.,  towards  the  acetabulum.  The  surgeon  grasps  the  foot  ami 
draws  It  across  the  middle  line  of  the  body— thus  prizing  the  head  of  th 
hone  in  the  >:nm   direction — and  reduction  is  then  in  most  cases  easy 


■   In  the  ciu-h  ftta&ei  of  hip  fltltim  the  limb  ajipear*  to  b«  lengthened,  bul  tbii 
appearance  h  deceptive. 
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Thr*  nicThantam  of  the  mnn*nvrc  »hown  tn  tb# 
previous  flgurt*  is  btlt  imt.  The  Jutier  branch 
■  I  il,  f-llgtaWDl  W\f\#  wound  round  lit  ii+tIc, 
Inn  It  end  must  rise  towards  the  MKket  as  the 
I   Blttl  ItdfMUMd  lu  wards.    After  Hi gelu*, 


head  of  the  bone  outwards 


The  flexion  method  consists  in  the  following  manipulation  :  The  patient 
being  laid  on  the  floor,  the  hip  is  flexed  to  a  right  angle,  so  as  to  relax  the 
Y-ligament,  and  the  knee  is  bent 
acutely,  to  give  a  purchase  for  the 
surgeon's  hands.  The  limb  is  a 
Nitle  abducted,  to  disengage  the 
head  of  the  femur;  then  the  thigh 
is  rotated  strongly  inwards  and  ad- 
ducted,  the  knee  being  earned  down 
to  the  floor.  The  effect  of  tins  ma- 
noeuvre is  thus  described  by  Bige- 
low:  "The  trochanter  is  fixed  by 
the  Ydigameut  and  the  obturator 
U\  which  serve  as  a  fulcrum. 
While  these  are  wound  up  and 
shortened  by  rotation  the  descend- 
ing knee  pries  the  head  upward  and 
outward  to  the  socket,"  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  author,  rotation 
outward  will  also  succeed  in  some 
cases,  and  ha  gives  an  instance  in 
which  the  dislocation  was  so  reduced 
after  the  inward  rotation  had  failed. 

This  dislocation  may  also  be  rc- 

tiag  the  limb  and  drawing  the 
by  means  of  a  towel  paaaed  round  the  upper 
of  the  thigh,  or  by  placing  the  patient 
with   a  pi  een   his  legs  (the   bedpost 

is  generally  used)  and  prizing  the  head  out- 
wards bj  ■  the  foot  towards*  <*r  the 
limb  flexed  upwards  and  outwards, 
and  the  head  of  the  bone  dragged  or  jerked 
directly  towards  the  socket. 

Bigdow  agrees    with    Sir  A.  Cooper   in 
stating  that  in  the  manipulation  of  redtn 

obturator  may  be  converted  into  a  sci- 
atic dislocation,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  see 
any  disadvantage  in  this.  In  fact,  regarding 
the  dorsal  dislocation  (of  which  the  sciatic  is 
a  variety)  ;»>•  one  easy  to  reduce,  he  recom- 
mends that  in  ease  of  difficulty  in  reducing 
the  obturator  dislocation  it  should  be  eon 

I   into  a  dorsal,  and   then    reduced   as 
above* 

Rigelow  also  describes  several  other  meth- 

■  >f   reducing   tins  dislocation,  which    I 

think  it   unnecessary  to  quote.     From  the 

ease  with  which  the  few  eases  of  obturator 

dislocation  that  I   have  seen  have  been   iv 

d  by  Cooper f&  method,  I  should  be  my- 

oeed   i"  have  recourse  to  it  when 

erate  attempts  by  manipulation  in  the 

various  ways  above  described  had  failed. 

4.  J  n  (he  Pubes. — The  last  of 

the  four  regular  dislocations  of  the  hip  is  Diaiocaiiun»*>otboput>«*. 
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that  upon  the  pnbes,  which,  however,  la  BOl  n  common  accident.  I  can 
only  remember  seeing  one  instance  of  it;  and  Bigelow,  whose  experience 
of  these  accidents  appears  to  have  been  large,  says  he  hn«l  never  met  with 
it  in  the  living  body. 

It  seems  that  the  head  of  the  bone  may  lie  either  in  front  of  (and  more 
or  less  upon)  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  ptibes,  or  on  the  ilium  below  i lit* 
anterior  inferior  spine;1  and  the  further  inwards  the  head  of  the  bone  Lias 
been  thrown  the  further  outward*  must  the  lower  part  of  the  bmh  be 
turned.  The  main  features  of  this  dislocation  are  the  r  version  of  the  I 
with  slight  shortening,  and  more  or  less  abduction.  The  head  of  the  bone 
being  very  readily  felt  will  prevent  any  possibility  of  confounding  tli 
jury  with  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  In  reference  to  the  Y-ligament. 
the  dislocation  would  be  described  as  above  the  ligament,  and  Bigelow 
believes  that  the  eversion,  which  is  so  prominent  a  symptom  in  this 
injury,  is  produced  partly  by  the  tension  of  the  obturator  interims 
muscle,  but  mainly  by  that  of  the  ligament,  which  embraces  the  neck  of 
the  bone. 

The  method  of  Sir  A,  Cooper  consists  in  drawing  the  dislocated  lirah 
down  in  hyper-extension,  so  as  to  disengage  it  from  the  pelvis,  and  then 
by  passing  a  towel  under  the  upper  part  of  the  femur  the  head  of  the 

l  ;.  .  141. 


It  eduction  of  dislocation  on  the  pnbeft  Uy  Sir  A.  Cooper'!  method. 


bone  is  directed  towards  the  acetabulum  and  lifted  over  its  edge,  the 
limb  being  rotated  inwards  at  the  same  time,  if  necessary,  by  grasping 
the  knee  and  ankle. 

The  flexion  method  is  also  very  sureessfuL  Under  chloroform  the 
difficulty  in  tearing  the  thigh  will  be  overcome  by  drawing  the  bone 
downwards,  then  it  is  to  be  rotated  inwards  or  outwards,  and  direr ted 


1  The  render  may  be  referred  to  an  interesting  peper  by  Mr-  Cadi*«\  pf  Norwich, 
in  th<»  38ih  vol  of  the  Med.-Chir.  Trims.,  which  contains  a  very  clear  description 
and  a  representation  of  the  direction  of  i  case,  rendered  doubly  important  bj 
fact  thnt  its  symptoms  «re  related  daring  life  by  the  younger  Tr  avers  (in  lW20lh 
vol.  of  the  same  series),  and  that  it  is  quoted  in  one  of  toe  editions  of  Sir  A..  Cooper'* 
great  work  {6th  ed  ,  p.  9*i)  M  an  inatwnce  of  dislocation  on  the  ptibe*.  The  he**!  of 
the  bone  lav,  however,  renlly  nnt  *m  lh*s  pubes,  but  on  the  ilium,  ocen  -  m- 

tervftl  between  its  two  interior  spinous  processes ;  dad  Mr.  Cadge  refers  u>  four  oiher 
cases,  two  of  them  verilJed  by  dissection,  where  the  head  of  the  bone  was  in  tin 
sition ;  and  on  account  nf  thi*  frequent  inaccuracy  (speaking  strictly)  of  the  a 
nary   nomenclature,  Mr.  Cadge  would   substitute   the   term  "dislocation   und*r  the 
crural  arch/'  or  "  upwards  «nd  for  wards,  '•  which  would  no  doubt  be  more  correct 
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towards  its  place  by  slight  rocking  movements ;  or  manipulation  differ- 
ing onlj*  slightly  from  that  employed  in  the  obturator  dislocation  may  be 
used,  which  Professor  Pirrie1  (who  has  had  two  successful  cases)  thus 
describes :  "  Flex  the  thigh  on  the  abdomen,  ad  duct,  rotate  inwards,  and 
bring  down  the  knee."  Or  the  dislocation  may  be  treated  by  extension 
of  the  thigh,  with  counter-extension  by  the  heel  in  the  perineum,  as  in 
dislocation  of  the  humerus ;  and  during  this  manoeuvre  Bigelow  recom- 
mends to  bring  the  patient  into  a  sitting  posture,  press  the  foot  against 
the  pubes,  and  rotate  inwards. 

Unusual  Dislocations. — The  anomalous  dislocations  of  the  hip  on  record 
have  bj-  this  time  become  tolerably  numerous.  I  am  not  sure  that  a  de- 
scription of  them  would  be  worth  the  space  required.  The  one  which  is 
of  most  consequence  is  that  variety  of  the  dorsal  dislocation  in  which  the 
limb  is  everted,  called  in  Italy  "  Monteggia's  dislocation,'*  in  which  the 
affected  limb  is  crossed  more  or  less  over  the  other  and  rotated  consid- 
erably outwards — the  head  of  the  bone  lies  near  the  anterior  superior 
spine  of  the  ilium,  and  the  trochanter  is  very  prominent.  The  chief 
element  in  the  production  of  this  dislocation  is,  as  Fabbri  has  shown, 
violent  rotation  of  the  flexed  thigh  outwards ;  and  it  can  be  reduced  by 
a  manoeuvre  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  reduction  of  the  dorsal  dislocation. 
The  limb  is  to  be  moderately  Hexed,  slight  movements  of  internal  rotation 
and  "  wagging  "  movements  are  to  be  given  to  it,  and,  if  necessary,  the 
head  of  the  bone  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  directed  by  pressure  towards 
the  acetabulum. 

Other  anomalous  dislocations  are  those  downwards*  in  which  the  head 
of  the  bone  has  passed  beyond  the  obturator  foramen  into  or  near  to  the 
r  sciatic  notch,*  backwards  and  downwards,*  where  it  is  lodged  be- 
i  the  spine  of  the  ischium  and  the  acetabulum  ;  and  finally  that  in 
i  the  head  of  the  bone  is  thrown  forward*  into  the  perineum. 
I  amount  of  fracture  of  the  acetabulum  tolerably  often,  as  it  seems, 
■pHoates  dislocation.  I  have  already  remarked  on  the  point  (p.  243), 
awl  need  only  add  that  the  reality  of  the  injury  was  proved  by  dissection 
to  Mr.  Quain's  case,  as  well  as  by  almost  unmistakable  symptoms  in 
'  others  which  have  not  been  dissected. 


Traumatic  dislocations  of  the  knee  are  as  rare  as  pathological  disloca- 
tions are  common — a  surprising  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  joint,  since  the  articular  surfaces  are  so  flat  and  so  little  adapted  in 
shape  to  each  other  that  we  should  have  expected  them  to  have  been 
easily  displaced ;  but  the  firm  capsule,  the  great  tendon  in  front  of  the 
joint,  the  powerful  crucial  ligaments,  and  the  strong  muscles  around  hold 
these  large  fiat  surfaces  so  securely  together  that  we  very  seldom  see  even 
partial  dislocation,  and  complete  dislocations  are  amongst  the  rarest 
accidents  in  surgery. 

The  usual  dislocation  is  a  partial  dislocation  laterally,  the  internal 
articular  surface  of  the  tibia  being  thrown  on  to  the  external  condyle  of 
the  femur,  or  vice  verad.  The  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  limb  and  in 
the  axis  of  its  two  parts  is  so  characteristic  that  the  injury  can  hardly  be 
mistaken,  though,  as  Mr.  Holthouse  has  pointed  out,  a  separation  of  the 
lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur  may  at  first  sight  present  some  resemblance 


1  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  8d  ed  ,  p  426.     Abduction  in  tbis  form  of 
d  if  location  would  rather  tend  to  increase  the  tension  of  the  ligament. 

*  Fabbri,  op.  cit.,  p.  609.     Bigelow,  p.  92.     Holthouse,  in  Syst.  of  Surg.,  p.  905. 

*  Lake.  Med.  Times  and  Gaz  ,  June  2,  1858. 
4  Adams,  Path.  Trans.,  vol.  xxi,  p.  805. 
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to  this  dislocation,  The  dislocations  of  the  tihia  forwards  or  backwar 
are  sometimes  complete;  and  in  such  eases,  particularly  when  the  tibii 
[ft Carried  forward^  the  popliteal  vessels  may  he  so  stretched  by  the  pro 
j»  rtion  in  the  bam  that  gangrene  ma}'  ensue.  The  nature  of  the  injur 
is  obvious. 

Reduction  in  all  these  injuries  is  generally  easy*  for  they  are  necessarily 
:n  »< -nm  pan  ted  by  great  laceration  of  the  neighboring  structures.  If  the 
skin  is  also  torn,  so  that  the  dislocation  is  compound,  amputation  will  he 
the  safest  course  nodof  ordinary  circumstances,  though  in  young  sub| 
and  in  the  simpler  cases  the  surgeon  may  justifiably  make  an  attempt  to 
preserve  the  limb. 

Dislocation  of  the  Patella. — The  patella  may  be  dtatooalfcd  on  to  eithe 

condyle  of  the  femur,  an  accident  which  usually  occurs  from   a  blow  on 
the  part,  as  from  a  fall  on  the  edge  of  the  bone,  but  sometimes  from 
muscular  action  only.     The  patella  la  more  commonly  thrown  on  to  Xh 
outer  than  the  inner  condyle;  in  fact,  it  is  believed  that  the  dislocatio 
inwards  is  only  possible  in  persons  whose  ligaments  have  been  previously 
relaxed.1     The  symptoms,  when  the  dislocation  is  complete,  are  chara 
teristtc;  "the  articular  surface  of  the  patella  rests  on  the  outer  side  < 
the  condyle,  with  its  inner  margin  directed  forwards;  the  breadth  oftb 
knee  is  increased,  the  limb  is  slightly  Hexed  and  fixed,  and  any  attemj 
to  move  it  from  this  position  causes  great  pain.11     If  the  dislocation 
incomplete — L  c.<  If  :utv  portion  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  patclh 
remains  in  contact,  with  the  trochlear  surface  of  the  femur — the  sympton 
are  less  marked,  though  similar. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  dislocation  the  quadriceps  muscle  must  be  relaxe 
by  flexing  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis,  the  body  being  at  the  same  time  ben 
forwards.  Then,  if  the  raised  ed^e  of  the  patella  be  depressed,  the  bon 
will  be  disengaged,  and  the  muscles  will  restore  it  to  the  natural  position 
The  limb  should  be  placed  on  a  splint  for  two  or  three  week 

Sometimes  the  patella  is  dislocated  edgeways,  either  its  outer  or  inner 
edge  being  buried  between  the  condyles  (usually  the  former,  according 
to  Malgaigne),  It  is  the  result  of  direct  violence,  and  in  some  cases  nine' 
difficulty  has  been  found  in  reducing  it,  or  it  has  actually  remained  in 
duciblc,  in  const  qunuc  of  some  interlocking  of  the  edge  of  the  bon 
which  is  impacted  in  the  intcrcondyloid  notch. 

In  some  cases  the  usual  method  of  reduction  will  at  on  ed. 

not,  chloroform  should  be  given  and  the  knee  flexed,  as  in  Mr.  V lower'* 
case,  related  by  Mr.  Holthouse.1    The  division  of  the  ligamentio 
has  even  been  resorted  to  unsuccessfully  ;  and  in  cases  of  extreme  dtfl 
eulty  it  might  be  worth  while  to  divide  any  fibres  of  this  ligament,  or  i 
the  capsule,  which  can  he  felt  on  the  stretch  ;  but  if  the  bone  be  then  irr 
ducible  it  would  be  better  to  leave  it  alone  for  a  time,  and  if  the  Joil 
afterwards  the  scat  of  inflammation  or  of  much  pain,  to  remove  it  either 
by  excision  or  amputation. 

The  term  M dislocation  of  the  patella  upwards"  is  applied  to  cases  in 
which  the  ligamentum  patella;  has  been  torn  and  the  lateral  attach  merit 


1  See  Htillhnute,  in  Syst.  of  Sur*r  ,  vol.  if,  p.  913, 

*  In  this  ease  the  patella  whs  twisted  <>n  its  longitudinal  axi*,  with  it*  outer  edg 
projecting  forward!  under  the  ikin,  mid  it*  inn^r  edge  buried  hot  ween  th<- 
of  the  femur  and  the  head  of  the  tibfft.  The  limb  was  extended,  and  all  Attempt!  i 
reduction  by  beading  tlio  km*,*,  manipulating  the  patella,  etc.,  produced  gr<*at  psiiu 
and  were  unavailing  till  chloroform  waft  given,  when,  on  bending  the  knee,  the  bon 
directly  slipped  back  into  it*  place.     Sy*t,  of  Surg.,  ro),  li,  p,  913. 
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of  the  patella  also  so  far  lacerated  as  to  permit  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  displacement  upwards.  The  hollow  presented  below  the  patella  by  the 
torn  ligament,  and  the  exposure  of  the  trochlear  surface  of  the  femur  be- 
neath the  skin,  mark  the  nature  of  the  injury.  The  treatment  is  the  same 
as  for  fracture  of  the  patella.  I  once  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  a 
ease  for  some  time  in  which  the  patient  obtained  almost,  if  not  quite,  com- 
plete restoration  of  the  functions  of  the  limb. 

The  semilunar  cartilages  are  apt  to  be  partially  dislocated  from  the  head 
of  the  tibia  by  slight  injuries,  such  as  a  stumble,  or  even  by  catching  the 
toe  in  the  bedclothes,  when  their  attachments  have  been  previously 
stretched  by  inflammation  of  the  joint,  and  their  own  substance  enlarged 
so  as  to  increase  their  prominence.  The  symptoms  are  sudden  and  severe 
pain  in  the  joint,  which  remains  semiflexed  and  cannot  be  straightened, 
with  some  synovitis.  It  will  be  remarked  that  these  symptoms  closely 
resemble  those  of  loose  cartilage,  and  it  seems  certain  that  many  of  the 
cases  described  as  dislocation  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  were  cases  of 
loose  cartilage,  while  in  others  the  precise  nature  of  the  injury  is  doubt- 
ful ;  but  in  the  well-marked  cases  in  which  the  edge  of  the  interarticular 
cartilage  has  been  felt  projecting,  and  the  appropriate  manipulations  have 
at  once  restored  the  motion  of  the  joint  at  the  same  time  that  they 
reduced  the  projection,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  diagnosis,  though 
it  has  not  as  yet  been  established  by  dissection.  The  necessary  manipu- 
lation consists  in  completely  flexing  the  knee  on  the  thigh,  which  can  be 
done  gradually,  and  then  suddenly  extending  the  limb  fully.  As  this 
may  be  otherwise  impossible,  Mr.  S.  Smith,  of  Leeds,1  recommends  that 
a  few  feints  be  first  made  by  extending  only  to  a  right  angle,  and  then, 
when  the  patient  is  off  his  guard,  to  perform  the  complete  extension.  If 
this  plan  does  not  succeed,  the  limb  may  be  bent  (under  chloroform,  if 
thought  desirable),  and  an  assistant  having  placed  his  arm  in  the  popliteal 
space,  to  serve  as  a  fulcrum,  the  tibia  may  be  drawn  downwards  as  far  as 
possible  and  rotated  slightly.  At  the  same  time  pressure  may  be  made 
on  the  projecting  edge  of  the  cartilage  with  the  thumbs.  If  the  reduction 
is  successful  the  patient,  who  could  not  move  his  limb  before,  can  at  once 
walk  naturally. 

Dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  fibula  is  illustrated  by  Boyer's  case,*  in 
which  the  whole  bone  was  driven  upwards  and  dislocated  at  the  upper 
tibio-fibular  joint  in  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  ankle.  Generally,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  consequence  of  relaxation  of  the  ligaments.  If  met  with  as 
a  substantive  injury  the  biceps  is  to  be  relaxed  by  bending  the  knee,  and 
the  displaced  bone  forced  downwards.  A  compress  is  then  to  be  firmly 
adapted  to  the  head  of  the  bone  and  retained  there  by  strapping,  while 
the  knee  is  to  be  placed  on  a  splint  for  about  three  weeks. 

Dislocations  of  the  ankle  occur  in  four  different  directions — the  bones  of 
the  foot  being  displaced  outwards,  inwards,  backwards,  or  forwards,  in  the 
order  of  their  frequency.  The  only  one  which  is  at  all  common  is  the  dis- 
location of  the  foot  outwards,  which,  as  being  always  accompanied  by 
fracture  of  the  fibula  above  the  malleolus,  is  called  PotVs  fracture^  after 
the  surgeon  who  first  accurately  described  the  injury.  The  fibula  is  frac- 
tured usually  about  two  inches  above  its  lower  end  ;  the  internal  malleo- 
lus is  prominent,  the  deltoid  ligament  being  ruptured ;  the  astragalus  is 

1  In  an  interesting  paper  entitled  On  Internal  Derangement  of  the  Knee-joint 
Lancet.  Sept.  20,  1861. 
*  Mai.  Chir.,  vol.  iii,  p.  883. 
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PotCa  fracture ;  showing  the  firoji-cUnn  Of  lint  Internal  malle- 
olus, tlit*  displacement  of  the  fi»ot  outwards,  and  the  depression 
ffitnC  offraclmria  ofthe  fibula. 


separatee!  from  the  tibia,  and  the  sole  of  the  foot  everted.  Very  fre- 
quently, however  (in  fact*  I  think,  usually),  the  malleoli!*  of  the  tibia 
is  fractured  instead  of  the  ligament  being  ruptured,  so  that  the  injury 

does   not.   correspond   ex- 
*"•  "--  aetly  to  Pott's  description. 

((J  The  cause  of  the  accident 

it  almost  always  a  fall  on 
the  foot,  in  which  it  is 
twisted  outwards.  Reduc- 
tion is  usually  easy  by 
grasping  the  foot  and  draw- 
ing it  downward*  (the  gas- 
trocnemius having  been  re- 
laxed by  bending  the  knee 
and  extending  the  t< 
and  then  manipulating  it 
into  position.  If  pain 
and  involuntary  action  of 
the  gastrocnemius  oppo*e 
this  manoeuvre  chloroform 
must  he  given. 

Much  has  been  written 
on  the  treatment  of  Pott  'a 
fracture,  I  confess  that  I 
have  never  seen  a  case 
which  required  any  other 
treatment  than  an  ordi- 
nary fracture  of  the  leg  does— i.  *?.,  cither  side-splints  or  pasteboard 
splints  tor  about  six  weeks ;  or,  if  the  swelling  and  inflammation  of  the 
joint  is  considerable,  treatment  with  the  part  exposed  in  a  fracture-box  at 

first  f  hut  cases  may  occur 
Fl°-  ua-  in  which  there  is  some  un- 

usual difficulty  In 
the  foot  at  right  angles  to 
the  leg,  and  with  the  sole 
level  (which  is  the  main 
point  in  the  treatment  of 
this  injury),  and  then  it 
may  be  necessary,  as  rec- 
ommended by  Pott,  to 
place  the  patient  on  his  in- 
j  tired  side  with  the  I  huh 
flexed,  in  order  to  relax 
the  gastrocnemius  no 
and  splints  applied,  reach- 
ing on  the  inner  side  no 
lower  than  the  ankle,  while 
on  the  outer  side  the  splint 
reaches  to  the  foot,  and 
may  be  padded,  so  as  to 
drive  the  foot  inwards. 
Dupuytrcn  recommended  to  apply  to  the  inner  side  of  the  limb  a  thick  pad, 
to  press  on  the  tibia,  so  as  to  force  it  outwards,  supported  by  a  long  splint 
projecting  below  the  inner  edge  of  the  foot,  to  which  the  foot  was  drawn 
by  a  bandage,  so  as  to  incline  the  sole  inwards  as  far  as  seemed  necessary. 


.^%\ 


The  skeleton  of  the  fruit  ami  leu  in  »  case  of  Potl's  fracture,  i 
which  the  internal  malleolus  is  not  Injured.    After  Plrrte 
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Fio.  144. 


The  patient  was  to  be  allowed  to  leave  his  bed  in  three  or  four  weeks.1 

The  dislocation  inwards  is  also  often  accompanied  by  fracture  of  the 
tibia  and  possibly  of  the  fibula  also.  It  i*  caused  by  a  twist  of  the  foot 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  requires 
merely  the  same  treatment  as  fracture 
of  the  leg,  after  the  parts  have  been 
carefully  reduced,  for  which  purpose 
chloroform  is  to  be  given  if  necessary. 

Dislocation  of  the  foot  backwards 
occurs  occasionally  as  the  consequence 
of  a  violent  shock  on  the  forepart  of 
the  foot,  or  a  fall  backwards  with  the 
foot  in  a  hole,  and,  like  other  disloca- 
tions of  the  foot,  is  often  complicated 
with  fracture  of  the  malleoli.  The 
accident  is  easily  recognized  by  the 
shortening  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot 
and  the  relative  positions  of  the  leg 
and  heel  on  the  two  sides.  The  toes 
are  generally  pointed  downwards.  Re- 
duction is  generally  easy,  but  the 
tendo  Achillis,  according  to  Mr.  Bry- 
ant, sometimes  requires  division  before 
the  parts  can  be  kept  in  position.' 

The  opposite  dislocation — that  of 
the  foot  forward — is  still  more  rare. 
The  heel  is,  of  course,  shortened  more 
or  less  as  the  dislocation  is  more  or 
less  complete.  It  is  distinguished 
from  fracture  low  down,  with  displace- 
ment, by  the  position  of  the  malleoli,  which  would,  of  course,  be  carried 
away  with  the  foot  in  fracture,  and,  therefore,  retain  their  natural  rela- 
tion to  the  heel;  while  in  dislocation  they  would  be  nearer  to  the  heel 
than  natural.  Reduction  has  often  been  found  impossible,  but  the  section 
of  the  tendo  Achillis  has  been  known  to  facilitate  it.' 

Compound  Dislocations. — When  these  dislocations  are  compound,  am- 
putation used  to  be  considered  necessary,  till  Sir  A.  Cooper  showed  that 
this  was  not  always  the  case.  It  remains  true,  however,  that  it  is  very 
frequently  the  safest  course,  though  in  young  healthy  persons,  where  the 
vessels  have  escaped  damage  and  there  are  no  other  serious  complications, 
the  limb  and  the  joint  may  ofted  be  saved.  Anchylosis  will  ensue,  but 
the  increased  mobility  of  the  transverse  tarsal  joint  will  in  a  great  measure 
compensate  for  this.  In  other  cases,  where  there  is  much  comminution, 
the  surgeon  may  remove  the  loosened  portions  of  bone,  or  even  excise 
the  whole  joint.4  When  the  limb  is  to  be  saved  the  wound  must  be  ex- 
amined and  cleansed,  and  then  carefully  closed  with  equable  and  gentle 
pressure.  Suppuration  should  be  watched  for,  and  the  matter  evacuated 
as  early  as  possible,  and  such  general  treatment  adopted  as  the  pain 

1  De  la  Fracture  de  I'Extrlmite'  inftrieure  du  Peronl.     Lemons  Oralos. 

*  Bryant's  Surgery,  p.  S18.     Cock,  in  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,  1855. 

*  Poland,  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,  1855. 

4  See  a  successful  case  of  primary  excision  of  the  ankle  by  Mr.  H.  Lee,  in  Med.- 
Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  lvii,  p.  187.  Since  the  publication  of  that  case  Mr.  Lee  has  per- 
formed another  similar  operation  at  St.  George's  Hospital. 


Dislocation  of  the  foot  inwards.  After  Plrrie. 
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Fig. 145. 


or  fever   indicates.     Secondary   amputation   not    unfrequently   becoi 
necessary* 

Dislocation  of  the  astragaluH^  by  which  is  meant  a  dislocation  of  that 
bone,  both  from  its  articulation  with  the  bones  of  the  leg  in  the  ankle- 
joint  ami  from  those  with  the  os  calcis 
and  scaphoid,  in  the  tarsus,  is  a  very 
severe  and  dangerous  injury.  It  roust 
not  be  confounded  with  that  which  form* 
tbe  subject  of  the  next  section,  wh 
dislocation  of  the  bones  of  the  foot  from 
the  astragalus,  the  snbastragaloid  dislo- 
cation, in  which  the  ankle-joint  is  unaf- 
fected. The  diagnosis  rests  upon  the 
unnatural  relation  between  the  head  or 
other  projecting  part  of  the  displaced 
astragalus  and  either  of  the  malleoli 
which  may  be  perceptible.  In  the  sub- 
astragaloid  dislocation,  though  the  head 
of  the  astragalus  is  unnaturally  protni 
nent,  it  retains  its  natural  distance  from 
the  malleoli ;  bnt  when  the  astragni 
itself  dislocated,  in  whatever  direction  lb 
dislocation  may  have  been,  this  in. 
ment  is,  of  course,  altered. 

The  directions  in  which  the  astragalus 
may  be  dislocated  are  forwards,  back 
wards,  and  to  either  side,  the  latter  be  in 
compound.  The  dislocation  forwards  i> 
the  most  common  (  Fig.  145).  The  head 
of  the  displaced  bone  forms  a  considera- 
ble prominence  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot 
far  in  front  of  its  normal  position  ;  one 
or  other  malleolus  is  usually  buried  in 
the  foot;  the  movements  of  the  ankle- 
joint  are  abolished.  There  may  be  a 
wound  exposing  the  displaced  bone,  and  in  many  cases  a  fracture  co- 
exists with  the  dislocation,  so  that  strictly  only  a  portion  of  the  bone  is 
dislocated.  The  part  which  retains  its  natural  connections  is  generally 
the  articulating  surface  of  the  head. 

In  dislocation  of  the  astragalus  backwards  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
bone  presses  on  the  ten  do  Achillis,  the  tibia  is  prominent  in  front,  and 
tbe  anterior  part  of  the  foot  appears  shortened.1 

The  lateral  dislocations  are  complicated  with  laceration  of  tbe  skin, 
and  often  with  fracture  of  the  malleolus,  though  instances  are  recorded 
in  which  tbe  malleoli  have  been  proved  to  be  entire. 

Simple  dislocations  of  tbe  astragalus  ought  to  be  reduced  when  that 
is  possible.  Chloroform  is  usually  required,  and  the  patient  should  be 
brought  fully  under  its  influence.  If  the  entire  bone  has  been  driven 
forwards  out  of  the  ankle-joint,  it  is  clear  that  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles  forming  the  tendo  Achillis  has  to  he  overcome  before  the  bones 
of  the  foot  can  be  drawn  away  from  the  tibia  and  fibula.  The  first  point, 
therefore,  is  to  endeavor  to  effect  this  by  bending  the  knee  and  exercising 


Partial  dislocation  of  the  Mlra^aiua  for- 
ward*; tbe  posterior  part  of  the  bono  Is 
otiJl  In  contact  with  Ihe  Articular  surface 
of  the  tibia, 

a.  The  round**!  head  of  the  astragali  in, 
projecting  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  about 
as  far  forward  m  the  root  of  the  great  toe. 

o.  The  external  malholns,  which  re- 
tnalna  in  position,  and  in  front  of  which 
in  seen  the  articular  facet  corresponding 
to  It  on  the  ulrafrnltia.— Prom  *  prepara- 
tion in  the  Mmshuui  of  St.  George'*  Hos- 
pital.   Ser  \t  No.  212  a. 


1  B,  Phillips,  in  Med.  Gazelle  for  1884, 
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stead}*  traction  on  the  foot,  and  if  this  should  fail  and  the  tendon  is  felt 
firmly  contracted,  to  divide  it  subcutaneously.  If  reduction  is  still  im- 
possible careful  search  should  he  made  for  the  anterior  tibial  tendon, 
which  sometimes  slips  round  the  displaced  head  of  the  bone  and  prevents 
its  reduction.  If  this  or  any  other  tendon  can  be  felt  on  the  stretch  it 
will  be  well  to  divide  them.  Finally,  on  the  failure  of  all  such  efforts, 
the  case  is  to  be  left  alone.  Instances  have  occurred  in  which  all  has 
gone  on  well,  union  has  taken  place  between  the  displaced  astragalus  and 
the  parts  around  it,  and  the  patient  has  recovered  with  a  foot  lamed,  in- 
deed, but  quite  useful.  Usually,  however,  matters  do  not  go  on  so  kindly. 
Either  suppuration  sets  in  or  else  (with  or  without  suppuration  and  dif- 
fuse inflammation)  gangrene  comes  on.  In  the  latter  case  amputation 
should  be  at  once  performed  as  low  down  as  is  consistent  with  dividing 
healthy  parts.  In  cases  of  suppuration  unaccompanied  by  gangrene,  in 
healthy  youthful  subjects,  the  bone  should  be  excised,  and  even  in  those 
more  advanced  in  life  the  same  course  is  perfectly  defensible.  A  free 
incision  should  be  made  so  as  to  avoid  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  the  bone 
should  be  denuded  sufficiently  to  afford  a  firm  grasp  for  the  lion-forceps, 
by  means  of  which  it  should  be  twisted  out  of  its  bed,  any  remaining  at- 
tachments being  divided,  and  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  tendons, 
vessels,  and  nerves.  Recovery  is  marvellously  complete  after  this  opera- 
tion. I  have  seen  patients  who  were  able  to  walk  almost  if  not  quite  as 
well  and  as  far  as  before  the  injury. 

In  cases  of  compound  dislocation  the  choice  generally  lies  between  ex- 
cision and  amputation,  the  surgeon  being  guided  by  the  amount  of  con- 
comitant injury,  and  by  the  state  of  health  and  age  of  the  patient.  There 
are  even  cases  in  which  the  injury  to  the  surrounding  parts  is  slight  and 
the  patient's  condition  exceptionally  encouraging,  where  an  attempt  may 
be  made  to  reduce  the  bone  and  procure  its  consolidation  with  the  parts 
around— in  which  case,  though  the  movements  of  the  ankle  will  be  abol- 
ished, the  foot  will  be  on  the  same  level  as  the  other.  Such  an  attempt 
to  save  the  bone  could,  however,  only  be  justifiable  in  the  most  favorable 
conditions  of  age  and  health.  As  a  general  rule  the  removal  of  the  dis- 
placed bone  is  indicated. 

Subastragaloid  Dislocation. — The  rest  of  the  foot  is  sometimes  dislo- 
cated from  the  lower  surface  of  the  astragalus,  an  injury  which  was  at 
first  confounded  with  the  dislocation  of  the  astragalus  itself,  and  which 
certainly  bears  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to  it,  both  in  its  symptoms 
and  treatment ;  but  as  the  anatomy  of  the  injury  is  quite  different,  and 
there  are  some  important  points  of  difference  in  its  surgical  management, 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  the  difference  in  mind.  A  comparison  of  Figs. 
145  and  146  will  make  it  clear  to  the  reader  at  once.  In  the  former  the 
astragalus  has  been  driven  in  great  part  out  of  the  box  formed  for  it  by 
the  upper  articulations  of  the  ankle  above,  the  joint  surfaces  of  the  cal- 
caneum  below,  and  that  of  the  scaphoid  in  front.  In  the  latter,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  astragalus  retains  its  connection  with  the  bones  of  the 
leg,  the  ankle-joint  is  quite  intact,  and  the  injury  affects  only  the  astrag- 
alo-calcanean  and  astragalo-scaphoid  joints.  The  other  bones  of  the  foot 
are,  in  fact,  driven  off  from  the  lower  surface  and  head  of  the  astragalus. 
Hence  the  terra  "  subastragaloid  dislocation  " — t.  e.,  dislocation  of  the  os 
calcis  and  scaphoid  bones  from  the  astragalus — which  is  now  usually  ap- 
plied to  the  injury. 

The  main  diagnostic  sign,  as  explained  in  the  previous  section,  is  the 
natural  distance  between  the  head  of  the  astragalus  and  the  malleoli  or 
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malleolus.     This  can  always  be  ascertained ;  for,  though  one  malleolus 

may  ba  buried  in  the  soft  parts,  the  other  is  thereby  rendered  prominent1 

The   foot   is   displaced   usually  inwards  or  outwards,  the   sole  being 

everted  in  the  former  and  the  external  malleolus  buried,  and  vice  I 

In*.  146. 


gfe*: 


SubautrftCftloH  dislocation.    Mr,  Kcate's  case,  described  by  Mr.  Pollock  Lei  Mcd.-Chir.  Trans.,  toI.  j 
pr  40.    a.  Tendon  of  tibialis  anticus.    6.  The  heat!  of  0M  astragalus  projecting  beyond  and  internal  t 
this  tendon,  which  u  lodged  in  lht>  neck  of  the  hone.    The  astraRsiug  is  still  In  its  natural  c 
to  the  bond  of  the  teg.    lis  posterior  inferior  extremity  Is  pressed  into  the  groore  on  the  upper  mrfat 
of  theosealcta.    There  ts  no  fracture  except  of  the  tip  of  the  external  malleolus,  which  still  retain 
ita  ligamentous  connection  with  the  as  en  let*,    The  tendons  are  seen  not  to  bare  been  diTtded,  and  I 
dislocation  remained  unreduced.    Amputation  was  afterwards  required,  but  the  patient  died  —From 
a  preparation  in  St.  George's  Hospital  Museum.    Sir.  i,  No.  212. 

in  the  latter  form  of  dislocation.     In  the  dislocation  of  the  foot  outwards, 
the  tibial  tendons  being  displaced,  one  or  other  of  them  is  apt  to  *li< 
behind  the  head  of  the  astragalus.     In  the  figure  it  is  the  tendon  of  th 
tibialis  anticua  which  thus  embraces  the  neck  of  the  bone  ;  in  other  « 
it  has  been  that  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  while  a  case  is  on   i» 
which  reduction  could  not  be  effected  until  both  these  tendons  had 
divided, 

Subastragaloid  dislocation  of  the  foot,  either  backwards  or  forwards, 
also  takes  place,  the  latter  much  more  rarely,  as  it  seems,  or  displacement 
anteriorly  or  posteriorly  is  combined  with  the  lateral  dislocation.  Tbii 
was  so  in  the  case  which  furnished  our  illustration — the  bones  of  the  fo 
being  driven  so  far  backwards  that  the  projecting  head  of  the  astragali 
rested  on  the  cuneiform  bones,  and  ita  calcanean  facets  on  the  cup-shaped 
articulating  surface  of  the  scaphoid. 

The  treatment  of  this  injury  will  depend,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  prcs 
core  or  absence  of  laceration  of  the  skin,  or  of  extreme  contusion.  If  the 
injury  be  compound,  most  surgeons  hold  that  amputation  is  necessary. 
There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  an  attempt  to  preserve  the  part  may 
be  made,  such  cases  being  those  in  which  the  wound  is  a  tolerably  clean 
one,  the  soft  parts  little  injured,  and  the  patient  young  and  in  good  health. 
In  other  cases,  where  the  astragalus  is  much  exposed  or  somewhat  injured, 


1  In  tt  cusp  quoted  by  Mr.  Pollock,  from  Sir  J.  PiigetV  practice,  it  is  said ;  "  Then* 
was  no  swelling  about  the  foot  or  nnkle,  and  tbi^  nature  of  the  injury  waa  as  evident 
hs  it  would  have  been  in  a  skeleton.  Tho  astragalus  was  felt  in  it-  normal  relation 
to  the  tibia  and  fibuln." 

*  Quoted  by  Mr.  Pollock  in  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xlii,  |>.  60, 
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but  the  other  conditions  are  favorable,  it  is  right  to  excise  the  astragalus. 
But  in  the  majority  of  compound  dislocations  the  better  course  appears 
to  be  to  remove  the  foot,  which  may  be  done  either  by  Syme's  or  Piro- 
gofTs  method,  or  by  the  subastragaloid  amputation,  if  the  projecting  bone 
be  uninjured. 

In  simple  and  other  dislocations,  when  the  surgeon  determines  to  reduce 
the  dislocation,  the  patient  should  be  thoroughly  narcotized,  the  knee  bent 
and  the  foot  extended,  so  as  to  relax  the  gastrocnemius  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, and  attempts  made  to  manipulate  the  parts  into  position.  This  will 
often  succeed,  especially  when  the  foot  is  dislocated  inwards  or  forwards. 
But  if  the  tendo  Achillis  is  much  stretched,  and  all  attempts  at  reduction 
increase  its  tension,  it  will  become  necessary  to  divide  it  subcutaneously, 
and  then  the  dislocation  inwards  will  probably  yield  to  the  manipulation. 
In  the  dislocation  outwards  the  tibial  tendons  should  next  be  divided,  if 
tbey  can  be  felt  on  the  stretch.  There  are,  perhaps,  cases  in  which  these 
tendons  may  require  division,  and  not  the  tendo  Achillis.  Finally,  on 
the  failure  of  these  measures  the  case  should  be  left  to  itself,  the  foot 
being  lightly  supported  on  a  splint,  and  cold  sedulously  applied  to  ward 
off  inflammation.  On  the  first  appearance  or  threatening  of  active  in- 
flammation excision  of  the  astragalus  should  be  performed,  otherwise 
amputation  may  become  necessary. 

Tarsus,  Metatarsus,  and  Phalanges. — Dislocation  of  any  of  the  sepa- 
rate bones  of  the  tarsus  is  an  accident  of  doubtful  occurrence.  Such  ac- 
cidents have  been  described,  but  the  correctness  of  the  description  is 
still  uncertain,  except  that  the  internal  cuneiform,  it  seems  certain,  is 
sometimes  dislocated  along  with  the  first  metatarsal  bone.  Dislocations 
of  the  metatarsus  affect  either  single  bones,  two  or  more,  or  finally  the 
whole  metatarsus.  Dr.  R.  W.  Smith1  has  recorded  two  cases  in  which 
'  he  found  old  dislocations  of  the  metatarsus  upwards,  and  has  figured  and 
minutely  described  the  appearances  both  before  and  after  dissection ;  and 
Dr.  Hitzig  has  collected  twenty-nine  cases  of  various  dislocations  of  the 
metatarsus,  in  sixteen  of  which  the  whole  metatarsus  was  dislocated,  viz., 
in  eleven  upwards,  in  one  downwards,  in  three  outwards,  and  in  one  in- 
wards. Thus  the  dislocation  upwards  is  seen  to  be  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon.1 These  injuries  are  usually  caused,  according  to  Professor  Smith, 
by  a  fall  or  leap  from  a  height,  but  may  also  be  produced  by  a  weight 
passing  over  the  foot.  The  symptoms  are  obvious ;  the  hinder  part  of 
the  foot  and  the  ankle  are  natural;  in  dislocations  of  single  bones  or  of 
part  of  the  metatarsus  the  toes  are  correspondingly  shortened,  and  the 
projection  of  the  displaced  bones  is  quite  perceptible  ;  in  the  dislocation 
of  the  whole  metatarsus  the  whole  foot  is  shortened  and  the  sole  rendered 
convex  instead  of  concave.  If  the  injury  is  recent,  extension  and  coun- 
ter-extension under  chloroform,  with  pressure  on  the  displaced  bones, 
will  probably  succeed  in  reducing  it;  but  Hitzig  wisely  deprecates  too 
violent  attempts  at  reduction,  and  the  accounts  of  several  cases  show 
that  even  if  the  dislocation  be  unreduced  the  foot  in  time  becomes  useful. 
The  toes  are  but  rarely  dislocated,  and  then  it  is  almost  always  the  first 
phalanx,  and  is  always  upwards.  The  great  toe  is  most  commonly  the 
subject  of  this  lesion,  and  when  it  is  so  the  same  difficulty  may  be  ex- 
perienced as  in  the  thumb,  and  probably  from  the  same  cause.     As  the 

1  On  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  p.  224. 

■  Berlin  Klin.  Wochenschrift.  See  an  abstract  in  New.  8yd.  Soc.  Bienn.  Retr., 
186&-6,  p.  278. 
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injury  is  often  compound,  there  would  be  no  hesitation  in  such  a  case  in 
removing  the  head  of  the  hone  ;  but  in  simple  dislocation,  if  there  were 
much  difficult  J  in  reducing  it,  it  would  be  better  to  leave  it  alone.  Of 
the  dislocation  of  the  second  row  of  phalanges  Malgaigne  could  find  only 
two  examples*  and  in  both  the  dislocation  was  compound  and  was 
reduced. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

CKNSUOT   WOUNDS. 


Gunshot  wounds  are  defined  as  wounds  caused  by  missiles  projected  by 

the  force  of  an  explosion,  and  they  are  therefore  sometimes  divided  into 
those  which  are  direct,  £  *\,  caused  by  a  body  which  (like  the   bullet  or 
the  fragment  of  a  gun  which  has  burst)   is  projected   by  the  force  of  the 
explosion  itself;  and  indirect,,  i.  <%  caused  by  some  body  (such  as  a  splinter 
or  the  fragment  of  a  w al I )  which  has  been  set  in  motion  by  the  projectile. 
Motle  of  Union. — (iiiushot  wounds  arc   lacerated  and   contused   in  the 
highest  degree,  and  therefore  are  commonly  followed  hy  sloughing  {  hut 
this  is  not  aLways  the  case,  and  Dr,  Simon,  of  Rostock,  has  record 
instances  of  primary  union  after  such  injuries;1  and  this  poeeibilitj 
primary  union   has  been    probably  increased  by  the   introduction  of  the 
modern  u  arms  of  precision,"  which  project  their  bullets  at  a  greatly  in- 
creased  spied,  so  as  to  cut  through  the  tissues  more  like  a  knife 
to   which  the  conical  shape  Of  the   bullets   also  contributes),  instead  of 
tearing  and   contusing  them,  as   the  old  bullets  always  did,  since  these 
latter   rapidly  lost  their  velocity  as   they  traversed    the   tiBSneSi      But  as 
respects  the  fatality  of  gunshot  injuries  any  slight  diminution  in  the  ten- 
dency to  sloughing  in    the  track  of  the  wound  which  may  be  occasioned 
by  the  use  of  rifled  arms  is  far  more   than  counter  balanced    by  the  threat 
increase  of  force  acquired  by  the  projectiles  used  in  modern  warfare.      It 
is  not  only  that  their  great  speed  enables  them  to  pass  through  the  ho<h 
of  one  man  after  another  when  standing  in  a  mass — a  result   to  which 
their  lower  trajectory  also  much  contributes,  and  therefore  that  tfai 
many  more  wounds  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  bullets  discharged  — 
but  also  the  wounds  inflicted  on  each  individual  are  more  grave,     Pol 
old  round  bullets  used  to   be  constantly  deflected  by  the  edge  of  a  !•< 
a  tense  fascia,  a  muscle  suddenly  starting  into  action,  and  thus  the  - 
jaeent  viscera  often  escaped,  so  that  a  hall  might  enter  at  the  front  oJ 
chest  and  pass  out  at  the  back,  and    yet  the  tiu  i  be  entirely  out- 

side of  the   ribs.      No   such    obstacles   avail    to  check   or   turn    aside  the 
course  of  the  newly  invented  rifle-hails;  the  bones  aiv  shut  irred,  and  I 
fragments   are  the   source  of  complicated  mischief;  the  viscera  far  DO 
rarely  escape,  and  the  bullet  often  passes  through  a  limb  thrown  in  front 
of  the  body  into  the  trunk,  or  met  oers/L    The  old  distinction  at^-i  q 
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used  to  be  made  between  the  wounds  of  entrance  and  exit  is  inapplica- 
ble in  those  made  by  such  projectiles  at  their  full  speed.  Bullets  which  are 
moving  at  moderate  speed  are  so  checked  and  slackened  as  they  pass 
through  the  tissues  that  when  they  emerge  they  tear  and  turn  outwards 
the  parts  through  which  they  pass.  The  entrance-wound  is  comparatively 
small,  and  either  flat  or  inverted ;  the  exit-wound  is  much  larger,  more 
lacerated,  and  its  lips  everted. 

Wind  Contusions. — There  are  gunshot  injuries  which  are  unaccom- 
panied by  any  skin  wound.  These  used  to  be  called  "  wind  contusions," 
and  were  supposed  to  depend  on  the  mere  windage  of  the  ball,  but  now 
they  are  referred  to  oblique  impact,  since  it  has  been  abundantly  shown 
that  balls  may  pass  so  close  to  the  body  as  to  cut  the  clothes  without 
producing  any  injury,  provided  they  do  not  touch.  These  gunshot  con- 
tusions are  often  very  grave  injuries,  for  though  the  skin  is  not  broken 
the  muscles  and  other  deep  parts  may  be  so  disintegrated  that  traumatic 
gangrene  speedily  follows.  Gunshot  wounds  are  often  complicated  by  the 
lodgment  of  the  bullet,  or  of  a  fragment  of  it,  or  of  pieces  of  the  clothes 
or  articles  which  the  patient  has  had  about  him,  or  foreign  substances 
from  without,  or  even  of  portions  of  a  comrade's  body.  Lodged  bullets 
may  travel  to  a  considerable  distance  without  any  obvious  symptoms,  or 
they  may  remain  quietly  imbedded,  or  encysted,  though  in  the  latter  case 
if  in  the  neighborhood  of  important  and  sensitive  organs  (such  as  a  nerve), 
any  slight  movement  or  attack  of  inflammation  may  renew  the  painful 
symptoms  first  produced  by  the  injury.  Wounds  from  cannon-balls  and 
from  fragments  of  shells  often  produce  the  most  extensive  and  ghastly 
mutilations. 

Examination  of  the  Wound. — A  common  gunshot  wound  is  divided  into 
the  wound  of  entrance,  the  track,  and  the  wound  of  exit.  Sometimes  the 
bullet  splits,  and  there  is  more  than  one  wound  of  exit,  or  a  portion  may 
lodge  whilst  the  rest  passes  out.  From  this  circumstance,  and  from  the 
much  more  common  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies,  it  is  always  necessary  to 
examine  the  wound,  whether  there  be  an  orifice  of  exit  or  not.  This  is 
best  done  with  the  finger,  if  the  size  of  the  wound  permits  its  introduc- 
tion ;  otherwise  a  probe  must  be  used  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the 
wound.  Balls  and  foreign  bodies  are  as  a  rule  to  be  removed  at  once, 
unless  in  the  judgment  of  the  surgeon  the  operation  for  their  extraction 
would  cause  greater  mischief  than  the  symptoms  they  might  occasion  if 
left  behind  could  do. 

The  symptoms  of  gunshot  wounds  are  of  course  as  various  as  their  situa- 
tion and  extent,  but  some  general  remarks  may  be  made  on  the  shock, 
the  pain,  and  the  hemorrhage  which  are  immediately  caused  by  them. 
The  shock  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  state  of  the  patient's  mind,  and  on 
his  nervous  constitution  as  well  as  on  the  part  injured.  Thus,  though 
shock  is  usually  and  doubtless  correctly  enumerated  among  the  symp- 
toms of  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  lung,  yet  cases  occur  where  the  lung  has 
been  perforated  without  any  marked  collapse,  and  again  others  in  which  the 
most  severe  shock  has  accompanied  a  small  flesh  wound.  The  pain,  again, 
is  very  variable,  and  often  in  the  heat  of  a  battle  is  perfectly  unnoticed ; 
so  that  a  patient  is  brought  in  as  suffering  from  a  single  wound,  in  whom, 
on  examination,  a  second  wound  is  found  of  which  he  has  been  quite 
unconscious. 

The  pain  is  often  referred  to  the  extremity  of  a  nerve  which  has  been 
injured  at  some  remote  part  of  its  course.  Thus,  Professor  Longmore 
relates  the  case  of  an  officer  who  supposed  the  upper  part  of  his  arm  had 
been  smashed,  and  ran  to  shelter  supporting  the  limb,  which  he  believed 
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was  broken*  On  examination  the  wound  tru  found  to  be  confined  to  the 
neck,  and  the  sensations  were  due  to  injury  of  the  brachial  plexus.1 
Haemorrhage  is  not  a  prominent  feature  of  gunshot  wounds.  The  main  ves- 
sels very  often  escape  injury  altogether,  even  in  wounds  directly  leading 
down  to  their  course,  and  when  they  are  hit  they  are  usually  so  cont' 
and  lacerated  that  they  do  not  bleed.  But  to  this  there  are  of  course  many 
exceptions,  and  there  is  an  impression  (which  has  never  been  brought  to 
proof)  that  death  on  the  field  of  battle  very  frequently  occurs  from  wounds 
of  the  large  vessels  of  the  thorax.  When  a  limb  is  torn  off,  whether  by 
cannon-shot  or  otherwise,  the  main  artery  is  generally  Been  pulsating  up 
to  the  point  at  which  it  has  been  torn,  and  often  hanging  bey o ml  the 
surface  of  the  wound,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  when  it  is  drawn  out  of 
a  stump  and  twisted. 

Treatment — In  the  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds  the  first  thing  is  to 
get  the  patient  as  soon  as  possible  into  a  place  of  security.     If  he  is  in 
a  state  of  syncope  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a  little  stimulant  at  once. 
Some  extemporized   support  should  be  arranged  for  a  fractured  limb; 
wounded  arteries  should  be  compressed  or  tied,  if  they  are  exposed,  or 
possibly  a  tourniquet  may  be  adjusted.     When  all  this  is  arranged  he  is 
to  be  removed  to  the  place  where  the  definite  treatment  is  to  be  under- 
taken, and  then  a  thorough  examination  is  made,  the  object  of  that  ex- 
amination being  u(l)  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  wound,  (2)  removal  of  any  foreign  bodies  which  may  have  lodg 
(3;  adjustment  of  lacerated  structures,  and  (4)  application   of  the 
mary  dressings"  (Longmore).     The   examination  is  most  easily  made 
immediately  after  the  injury,  since  then  sensibility  is  numbed,  and  there 
is  less  swelling.     The  patient  should  if  possible  he  put  in  the  attitude  in 
which  he  was  when  be  received  the  wound,  as  this  will  often  give  valua- 
ble hints  as  to  the  possible  course  and  place  of  lodgment  of  the  ball 
clothes  should  be  carefully  inspected,  in  order  to  see  whether  at 
have  been  Carried  in  with  the  bullet,  and  the  track  should  be  attentively 
examined   for  fragments  of  the  clothes,  the  bullet,  splinters  from   > 
from  the  bones,  and  any  other  foreign  substances.     No  search,  bowe 
should  be  made  in   wounds  penetrating  the  great   cavities  of  the  body. 
The  skin  is  only  to  be  divided  when  such  division  is  necessary  in  I  H 
to  extract  bullets  or  fragment*  of  shell  (uf  which  very  large  pier* 
times  pass  in  through  a  comparatively  small  wound),  or  to  tie  vessels  or 
replace  herniated  viscera.    The  old  plan  of  enlarging  the  oriftoee  «»f  gun* 
shot  wounds  to  obviate  retention  of  matter  in  quite  given  up. 

The  detection  of  a  bullet  or  lodged  foreign  body  is  by  no  means  easy. 
Fragments  of  clothes  csm  hardly  be  detected  by  any  other  means  than 
the  finger;  but  very  Important  questions  sometimes  occur  (as  in  thecele- 

Flu-   147. 


Nilaton's  probe.    Tin  bulb  at  (lie  ei.d  h  of  white  cliloa. 


brated  case  of  Garibaldi)  with  reference  to  the  detection  of  bullets.  It 
is  for  such  cases  as  these  that  the  various  instruments  enumerated  by  Mr. 
Longmore*  have  been  invented  :  Netatou's  test  probe,  in  which  a  small 
knob  of  biscuit-china  li  prepared  for  taking  an  impression  of  lead  or 
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rust,  on  being  rubbed  against  a  leaden  or  iron  projectile ;  Lecompte's 
44  stilet-pince,"  in  which  an  arrangement  exists  for  nipping  off  and  bring- 
ing away  a  minute  fragment  of  the  foreign  body ;  and  the  electric  indica- 
tors of  Rhumkorf  and  De  Wilde,  in  which  contact  with  metal  at  the 
bottom  of  a  wound  is  indicated  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell.  I  believe  I 
should  be  right  in  saying  that  none  of  these  contrivances  have  been 
proved  to  be  of  undoubted  utility.1 

For  the  extraction  of  lodged  bullets  numerous  contrivances  have  been 
invented.  That  which  seems  most  in  favor  with  military  surgeons  is 
Coxeter's  extractor.    Forceps  are  also  contrived  the  blades  of  which  can 

Fio.  148. 


Coxeter's  extractor. 

be  introduced  separate  and  then  connected  together,  as  midwifery  forceps 
are,  while  in  the  wound. 

Parts  torn  by  gunshot  wounds  are  only  to  be  replaced  as  far  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  subsequent  deformity  in  cicatrization  ;  for  since  pri- 
mary union  is  not  to  be  expected,  it  is  useless  to  be  very  exact  in  their 
adjustment ;  and  the  dressings  should  be  as  light  and  cool  as  possible,  so 
as  to  moderate  and  allow  for  the  swelling  which  will  ensue.  As  suppu- 
ration comes  on  the  openings  must  be  kept  free.  Gentle  syringing  with 
tepid  water  or  weak  astringent  lotions  is  well  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Longmore, 
as  keeping  the  discharge  free  and  removing  any  torn  fibres  of  cloth  which 
may  have  stuck  inside  the  wound.  Free  incisions  must  be  practiced  when 
the  swollen  condition  of  the  parts  or  the  bagging  of  matter  requires  it, 
and  the  strictest  attention  must  be  given  to  keep  the  wounds  clean,  and 
in  hot  weather  or  tropical  climates  to  keep  them  free  from  flies,  which  are 
not  only  in  such  circumstances  dreadfully  annoying,  but  also  appear  often 
to  act  as  carriers  of  contagion. 

The  constitutional  treatment  should  be  simple  and  supporting.  Iron, 
both  internally  and  as  a  lotion,  often  seems  very  useful.  The  wound 
heals  gradually  after  the  separation  of  the  sloughs  from  its  track ;  and 
during  this  separation  secondary  haemorrhage  may  occur,  and  is  the  more 
to  be  apprehended  the  nearer  the  ball  has  gone  to  the  known  course  of  a 
large  vessel.  It  may  sometimes  be  advisable  under  such  circumstances 
to  leave  a  tourniquet,  loosely  applied,  in  charge  of  the  attendant,  with 
instructions  to  screw  it  down  if  the  vessel  should  begin  to  bleed.     If 

1  With  regard  to  the  use  of  Nllaton's  probe,  since  much  stress  is  sometimes  laid  on 
using  it — and  in  a  late  trial  at  Dublin  the  surgeon  was  severely  censured  for  not  hav- 
ing done  so — it  may  be  right  for  me  to  record  an  error  into  which  I  was  led  by  trust- 
ing to  it.  A  man  was  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital  under  my  care  in  whom 
the  bullet  of  a  small  pistol  had  passed  into  the  foot  from  above.  A  small  wound  over 
one  of  the  metatarsal  bones  exposed  some  smooth,  hard  body.  The  question  in  this, 
us  in  Garibaldi's  case,  was  whether  this  was  the  edge  of  the  bone  or  the  bullet.  To 
settle  this  we  employed  N61aton's  probe.  This  probe  was  used  in  my  absence  by  two 
gentlemen  on  whose  accuracy  I  relied,  and  who  assured  me  that  the  metallic  film 
which  it  brought  away  was  quite  distinct,  and  this  I  believe  to  have  been  the  case. 
On  repeating  the  experiment  we  could  not  find  any  such  film.  I  then  cut  down  and 
examined  the  parts,  when  it  turned  out  that  there  was  no  bullet  there.  It  had  passed 
down  into  the  soft  tissues  of  the  sole.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  this  case  the  bullet 
had  left  a  streak  of  lead  on  the  bone,  which  stained  the  probe  and  thus  led  to  the 
error. 

22 
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Luemorrhage  occurs,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  cutting  down  on  the  a: 
and  tying  it  above  and  below,  if  the  state  of  tbe  parts  admits.     Shi 
it  be  impossible  Lo  find  the  artery,  or  should  it  be  so  disorganized  :*>  not 
to  bear  a  li mature,  the  choice  lies  between  compression  in  the   wound, 
tying  the  trunk  artery  above,  or  amputation.    The  surgeon  would  Ln 
to  the  first  alternative  in  all  ordinary  circumstances  ;  but  if  local  pUMMHHi 
carefully  made  has  failed,  and  if  the  hemorrhage  is  urgent,  the  sec 
alternative,  that  of  tying  the  main  artery  at  a  higher  point,  may  be 
adopted  in  the  Upper  extremity  in  almost  all  circumstances,  and  In  the 
lown  where  gangrene  does  not  seem  imminent.     In  other  cases  it  would 
be  better  to  remove  the  limb. 

A  few  points  must  be  noticed  in  the  surgery  of  gunshot  wounds  Ifl 
BftOb  region  of  the  body  in  which  their  prognosis,  diagnosis,  or  treatment 
differs  in  some  rcspe<  'bat  of  the  ordinary  injuries  of  civil  life. 

Gunshot  wound*  of  the  head  are  always  to  be  looked  on  with  grave  ap- 
prehension,    Even  ftimple  contusion!  may  be  accompanied  by  fatal  injury 
to  the  brain,  and  many  histories  are  on  record  showing  the  rapidly  fatal 
result  of  drinking  Of  excitement  after  injuries  which  bad  not  been  known 
to  involve  any  deeper  mischief  than  a  mere  bruise  or  a  small  contused 
wound  on  the  head.     Such  is  the  case  quoted   by  Longmore.  from  tbe 
surgical  history  of  the  <  Viuicau  campaign,  of  a  man  who  was  sent  home 
from  I  tic  Crimea  after  a  superficial  wound  of  the  head,  and  in  whom,  after  a 
drinking  bout,  coma  supervened,  and  he  died  shortly  afterwards.     M  Post- 
men em  e xam ination  showed  traces  of  inflammatory  action  in   tbe  dura 
mater,  and  just  anterior  and  superior  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina  was  a 
lunior  the  size   of  a   walnut   composed  of    organized   fibrin    ai 
clotted  blood."     In   this   case  the   existence  of  some    mischief  was  sus- 
pected In  eonsctpieiiee  of  persistent   headache,  on  account  of  which  the 
man  was  invalided  \  but  a  similar  result  has  been  known  to  take   p 
without  any  symptom  having  been  observed.     The  same  liability  In  re- 
mole  and  uunpparcnt  injury  of  the  brain  and  other  parts  renders  alt 
shot  wounds  of  the  skull  more  serious  than  similar  injuries  are  in   civil 
life.     Thus  fracture  or  fissure  may  extend  far  beyond  the  pari  struck,  or 
the  internal  table  may  be  fissured  and  driven  in  with  little  or  no  apparent 
injury  to  the  external,  or  the  meningeal  vessels  or  the  brain  itself  may 
he  lacerated.      Fractures  with  depression  are  usually  fatal  unless  the  de- 
pression  is  very  slight,  since   I  he  brain  is  generally  Injured.      And  j 
trating  wounds  of  the  bruin  are  still  more  certainly  fatal.    Out  of  eighty- 
six  cases  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Crimean  war  none  survived.    N 
fthatesfl  there  ire  inttsaoea  of  recovery  in  which  either  the  ball  has  passed 
out   again  or  has    hecome  encysted  in  the  brain,  though    in    the   lal 
instance  it  may  set  up  secondary  inflammation  at  any  subsequent  period. 

The  treatment  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  general  rules  as  in  other 
injuries  of  the  head.  In  men  previously  in  strong  health  both  the  general 
and  local  treatment  should  be  strictly  antiphlogistic.  Venesection  is  of 
the  greatest  service  in  such  cases,  and  the  constant  application  ofoold  to 
the  bead,  strict  rest  in  a  darkened  room,  and  low  diet,  are  also  undeni- 
ably requisite.  Trephining  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  avoided;  at 
least  this  seems  the  opinion  of  the  most  experienced  military  surged 

Professor  Longmore  speaks  as  follows  on  this  head:  l4Two  or  three 
instance*  are  known  in  which  the  course  of  a  ball  has  been  traced  from 
the  site    of  entrance  across  the  brain,  and  trepliini  ted  to  foi 

extraction  with  success;  but  there  are  also  many  others  in  which  tbe 
mere  operation  of  the  extraction  of  a  foreign  body  has  apparently  led  to 
the  im mediate  occurrence  of  fatal  results.     Moreover,  splinters  of  bone 
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are  not  an  frequently  carried  into  the  brain  by  balls,  and  these  may  elude 
observation ;  or  the  ball  itself  may  be  divided  and  enter  the  brain  in 
different  directions,  as  was  observed  in  the  Crimea,  when  the  operation 
of  trephining  can  only  be  an  additional  complication  to  the  original 
injury,  without  any  probable  advantage.  Where  irregular  edges,  points, 
or  pieces  of  bone  are  forced  down  and  penetrate — not  merely  press  upon 
— the  cerebral  substance,  or  where  abscess  manifestly  exists  in  any 
known  site,  or  a  foreign  substance  has  lodged  near  the  surface,  and 
relief  cannot  be  afforded  by  the  wound,  trephining  may  be  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose ;  but  the  application  of  the  operation,  even  in  these  cases, 
will  be  very  much  limited  if  certainty  of  diagnosis  be  insisted  upon.  In 
all  other  cases  it  seems  now  generally  admitted  that  much  harm  will  be 
avoided,  and  benefit  more  probably  effected,  by  employing  long-continued 
constitutional  treatment,  viz.,  all  the  means  necessary  for  controlling  and 
preventing  the  diffusion  of  inflammation  over  the  surface  of  the  brain 
and  its  membranes — the  most  careful  regimen,,  very  spare  diet,  strict 
rest,  calomel  and  antimonials,  occasional  purgatives,  cold  application 
locally,  so  applied  as  to  exclude  the  air  from  the  wound,  and  free  deple- 
tion by  venesection,  in  case  of  inflammatory  symptoms  arising.  Similar 
remarks  will  apply  in  case  of  lodgment  of  a  projectile  within  the  brain. 
If  the  site  of  its  lodgment  is  obvious,  it  should  be  removed  with  as  little 
disturbance  as  possible,  but  trephining  for  its  extraction  on  simple  infer- 
ence is  unwarrantable." 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  spine  are  usually  complicated  with  injury  ol 
other  parts,  and  the  mischief  to  the  column  and  cord  is  extensive  and 
probably  fatal.  Little  can,  therefore,  be  done  in  most  cases.  There  are, 
however,  instances  of  the  impaction  of  a  bullet  in  or  near  the  laminae  in 
which  much  good  has  been  done  by  cutting  down  and  extracting  it,  so 
that  in  any  case  where  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  suspecting  that  the 
ballet  has  lodged  in  an  accessible  situation,  it  is  justifiable  to  cut  down 
and  ascertain  whether  this  is  the  case ;  and  if  the  bullet  can  he  felt  im- 
pacted near  the  spinous  process  or  laminae,  its  extraction  should  un- 
doubtedly be  attempted. 

A  case  occurred  some  years  ago  in  London  in  which  Mr.  Canton  suc- 
ceeded in  removing  a  bullet  which  was  lodged  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
spinal  column,  and  the  patient  recovered.1  The  case  whksh  recently 
occurred  in  Dublin  is  also  well  known,  in  which  Mr.  W.  Stokes  made 
an  attempt  to  extract  a  bullet  which  was  lodged  in  the  atlas.2  The  man 
died,  and  the  treatment  was  blamed,  but  most  unjustly,  as  there  is  no 
doubt  that  such  an  attempt  should  be  made  whenever  there  are  no  special 
counter-indications. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  face  are  more  distressing  and  horrible  than 
dangerous,  that  is,  if  they  are  limited  to  the  face.  Large  parts  of  the 
features  may  be  shot  away  and  yet  the  patient  survive.     But  they  are 

1  The  Lancet,  July,  1861.  In  this  case  (the  details  of  which  are  of  a  most  interest- 
ing nature)  the  bullet  had  been  fired  from  a  very  short  distance,  and  struck  against 
the  spinous  process,  or  some  part  of  the  arch,  of  one  of  the  highest  cervical  vertebra*. 
The  wounded  man  felt  a  momentary  shock,  and  thought  himself  paralyzed ;  but  on 
being  again  shot  by  his  assailant  in  the  face,  and  luting  a  good  deal  of  blood,  his 
powers  of  motion  returned,  and  that  to  so  vigorous  a  degree  that  he  was  able  to 
carry  out  successfully  a  dreadful  and  protracted  struggle  for  his  life,  which  ended  in 
the  death  of  his  assailant,  from  repeated  blows  on  the  head.  A  portion  of  bone  ex- 
foliated from  the  injured  vertebrae;  but  the  man  recovered  completely. 

*  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1871,  vol.  ii,  p.  716. 
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liable  to   he   complicated    With   injury   to   the   skull,  pharynx,   la 
large  vessels,  which  may  easily  cause  death  ;  and   there  are  often 
distressing  though  ii"t  fatal  oonsequencea  from  lesions  of  the  c 
nerves,  duets,  etc.     These  wounds  are  also  peculiarly  liahle  to  second 
hemorrhage..     It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  much  may  be  done  in  iht 
way   of  saving  deformity  by  replacing  parts,  even   if  the  whole  of  the 
part  replaced  may  not  preserve  its  vitality,  BO  that  chloroform  should  be 
administered,  the  turn  parts  replaced,  trimmed  up  if  they  are  lacerate 
beyond  all  hope  of  union,  and  sewn  together  as  neatly  as  is  possible, 

In  gunshot  wounds  of  (he  neck  the  lai  Is  often  escape   injury, 

otherwise  the  case  terminates  fatally  at   once.     When  the  ceeopfttag 
injured  nothing  can  be  done  beyond  supporting  the  patient  with  mil 

mala,  and  when  this  is  no  longer  possible  endeavorii- 
into  the  stomach  through  the  wound   till  the  latter  has  contracted  suf- 

ntly  to  allow  a  tube   to  be    p&seed    from    the    mouth.      In  wounu 
the  trachea  the  opportunity  of  performing  tracheotomy  below  the  wuuti 
is    sometimes,   though    rarely,  obtained.       If,    however,    the    trachea 
wounded,  1ml  there  are  no  indications  of  portions  of  cartilage  or  foreii> 
iog  in  the  trachea,  and  the  patient  breathes  easily,  it  is  belt 
to  let  him  alone. 

The  great  nerves  at  the  root  of  the  neck  may  be  wounded  or  contused— 
and  I  have   already  alluded  to  a  case  of  wound  of  the  brachial  plexus- 
but  little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  treatment.     The  reader  is 
to  the  section  on  Injuries  of  Nerves, 

Qttn&hot  wotmd*  of  ik&  chest  are  divided  into  penetrating  and  non-pen 

trati ng,  the  latter  being  those  in  which  the  serous  membi 
pericardium)  are  not  opened,  and  the  former  where  they  are.     A 
penetrating  wounds,  the  contained  viscera  may  be  injured   or  n 
\"i:  penetrating  wounds  present  few  peculiarities.     It  may  be  noted  tli 
when  the  ribs  are  tract ured,  such  fractures  are  more  comminuted  than 
the  injuries  of  civil  life,  and  that  the  fragments  may  wouml  or  1 

driven  into  the  lung  even  when  the  bullet,  iiself  has  nol  ['<u<hated.  Ami 
i!  should  also  he  remembered  that  without  penct  ration,  and  even  without 
any  fracture  of  the  ribe,  the  lung  may  he  more  or  less  bruised  or  lacerate 

Diagnoafa  qf  Wound  <*/  tin'  Lung* — In  penetrating  wounds  tin 

point   is  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  lung  has  been  injured.     Th. 
torus  of  injury  of  the  lung  are  shock,  luemon  hage  from  the  wound,  Inen 
thorax,  hicrnoptysis,   dyspmcri,   traumatopmea,  and  emphysema.     Tin 
symptoms  are  of  different  value  in  proving  the  point,  and  any  of  I 
may  he  present  in  cases  where  the  lung  is  not  wounded,  and  absent   w 
cases  where  it  is,  so  that  it  may  he  said  that  there  is  no  one  Bymptoe 
which  is  absolutely  pathognomonic.     Yet  the  presence  of  all  of  them,  < 
of  the  great  majority,  or  of  the  leading  symptoms  in  a  very  high  degN 
renders  it  extremely  probable  that  the  lung  is  wounded,  and  i 
surgeon  in  that  diagnosis. 

Uhoci  is  ■  very  variable  symptom.    It  is  frequently  pr<  a  gre 

extent  in  rases  Where  no  serious  mischief  has  been  done,  and  it  has  bee 
Often  found  absent  where  the  lungs  have  been  perforated.      I 
could,  therefore,  only  strengthen  a  diaguosts  which  has  been  formed  Of 
more  reliable  symptom*. 

terruU  hemorrhage  from  the  wound,  if  abundant,  and  it 
large  vessel  near  in  the  parietes   (and  there  is  rarely  any  such 
must  come  either  from  the  lung  or  from  an  intercostal  or  internal  man 
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mary  artery  within  the  chest.  The  direction  of  the  wound,  and  the  result 
of  introducing  a  small  spatula  or  piece  of  card  (if  it  can  be  done  without 
risk)  into  the  inside  of  the  parietes,  will  enable  the  surgeon  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  which  of  these  two  is  the  source  of  the  bleeding.  Still,  by 
itself,  external  haemorrhage  is  only  one  of  the  minor  diagnostic  symptoms 
of  wounded  lung. 

Hsemothorax,  if  considerable,  usually  comes  either  from  the  substance 
or  the  root  of  the  lung;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  almost  certainly  fatal,  and 
in  the  former  very  often  is  so.  Still  a  good  deal  of  blood  may  pass  into 
the  pleura  from  a  wound  of  the  intercostal  arteries  without  wound  of  the 
lung,  so  that  hemothorax  also  is  not  an  infallible  symptom. 

Haemoptysis  may  occur  from  mere  bruising  of  the  lung  without  any 
absolute  penetration,  and  therefore  does  not  by  itself  prove  even  that 
the  wound  has  opened  the  chest.  But  if  haemoptysis  is  very  copious  it 
renders  it  very  probable  that  the  lung  has  been  wounded ;  and  this  is 
converted  almost  into  a  certainty  if  the  blood  is  churned  up  together  with 
air  into  an  abundant  pink  froth,  and  especially  if  a  similar*  pink  froth 
escapes  from  the  wound. 

Dyspnoea  is  a  very  variable  sign,  and  depends  in  a  great  measure  on 
the  patient's  previous  condition  and  other  circumstances  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  enumerate ;  and  it  is  often  present  in  mere  wounds  of 
the  parietes. 

Traumatopnea,  or  the  passage  of  air  out  of  the  wound,  is  possible  with- 
out any  wound  of  the  lung;  for  the  pleura  having  been  laid  open,  the  air 
may  pass  in  through  the  wound  as  the  parietes  recede  from  the  lung  in 
inspiration,  and  then  be  forced  out  again  as  they  descend  in  expiration. 
It  is,  however,  a  symptom  which  must  always  excite  the  surgeon's  suspi- 
cion ;  and  it  proves,  at  any  rate,  that  the  wound  is  a  penetrating  one. 

Emphysema  is  rare  in  any  case,  since  the  wound  usually  allows  the  air 
to  pass  freely  out  of  it,  but  otherwise  the  same  observations  apply  to  it 
as  to  traumatopnea. 

Treatment — From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  usually  possible  to  form  a 
diagnosis  which,  if  not  mathematically  certain,  yet  is  practically  sufficiently 
accurate  to  justify  prognosis  and  treatment  As  to  the  former  the  injury 
is  a  very  dangerous,  but  not  an  absolutely  hopeless  one,  the  dangers  being 
primarily  from  haemorrhage,  and  consequent  exhaustion  or  asphyxia,  and 
secondarily  from  inflammation.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the  avoidance  of  these 
dangers  as  far  as  possible  that  treatment  is  to  be  directed.  In  the  first 
place,  collapse,  if  not  so  profound  as  to  threaten  to  prove  fatal,  should 
not  be  interfered  with,  as  it  tends  to  check  bleeding  and  gives  time  for 
clots  to  form.  Any  vessels  which  may  be  accessible  must  be  tied.  Strict 
quiet  must  be  enforced.  The  application  of  cold  externally  may  be  use- 
ful. Opium  should  be  administered  in  full  doses,  and  internal  styptics 
(such  as  gallic  acid  and  acetate  of  lead),  though  little  to  be  relied  upon, 
may  possibly  be  of  service.  If  the  patient  is  strong  enough  he  may  be 
bled  to  syncope  from  a  large  opening  in  the  vein  ("pleno  rivo").  No 
probing  or  meddlesome  searching  of  the  wound  is  in  the  least  degree  jus- 
tifiable, but  foreign  bodies  which  are  accessible  must  be  carefully  re- 
moved, and  the  finger  may  be  cautiously  inserted  into  the  wound  to 
replace  depressed  or  comminuted  fragments  of  bone,  when  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  it  necessary.  The  patient  should  be  put  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  is  easy  to  him  and  will  not  favor  the  gravitation  of  fluid  into  the 
pleura,  so  that  he  is  usually  placed  on  or  inclining  to  the  injured  side, 
and  the  wound  is  to  be  lightly  dressed.  The  practice  of  sealing  the 
wonnd  with  a  view  of  repressing  haemorrhage  has  not  proved  successful. 
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If  blood  accumulates  in  the  pleura  it  must  be  removed,  either  by  incisio 
or  by  tapping 

Subsequently,  when  symptoms  of  pleuropneumonia  come  on,  tin 
questions  of  treatment  are  as  to  the  administration  of  anti:  nl  as 

to  venesection.  Antimony  often  affords  great  relief  in  wounds  of  the 
Cheat  when  the  patient  is  strong  and  florid,  and  when  ho  finds  a  difficulty 
in  expectorating  the  fluid  which  passes  into  the  bronchial  tubes.  If  give 
it  should  be  in  small  but  frequent  doses  (viz.,  ng  v  :  x  of  the  Yin  urn  Ant. 
ny  three  hours)* 

The  use  of  bleeding  in  gunshot  wounds  of  the  lung  was  no  doubt  car 
!  to  excess  by  Guthrie  and  the  older  surgeons,  yet  there  can  also  be 
no  doubt  that  it  often  affords  the  pmafciil  relief  and  benefit  in  these  I 
in  other  injuries  of  the  chest.  It  may  be  used,  as  above  stated,  primarily 
in  order  to  induce  an  artificial  collapse,  though  this  is  rarely  done  in  th 
present  day,  since  it  is  believed  that  the  weakness  M  produced  renders 
the  patient  less  able  to  bear  the  subsequent  inflammation.  At  a  sub- 
ivnt  period  venesection  to  a  moderate  amount  is  indicated  when  tb 
dypsno?a  is  in  excess  of  the  shock;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  patient 
Buffering  much  from  oppression,  with  congested  face  and  lips,  and  t! 
pulse  is  firm  or  even  hard,  he  will  derive  great  immediate  relief  fron 
losing  about  ten  ounces  of  blood,  and  in  all  probability  will  be  well  abl 
to  beer  one  or  even  more  repetitions  of  the  bleeding.  But  when  the  fa 
is  p*le  and  the  pulse  small,  bleeding  will  probably  only  hasten  his  death. 

iiuiishot  wounds  of  the  heart  do  not  differ  from  Other  wounds  of  the 
same  organ,  except  in  the  it  even  more  certain  fatelil 

Wound**  of  the  abdomen,  like  those  of  the  chest,  are  divided  into  non 
penetrating  and  penetrating.     Of  non-penetrating  wounds   nothing  need 
be  said  here.      In  penetrating  wounds  the  viscera  are  usually  injured,  ami 
some  collapse  is  generally  present.     The  diagnosis  of  the  exact  nature* 
the  Injury  is  not  alwayi  easy, and  indeed  it  may  be  of  a  very  complicate 
character,  the  bullet  having  panted  through  several  viscera,  or  men 
of  intestine,  besides  having  wounded  veeeela  OX  hones  in  its  course.  Tb 
diagnosis  of  the  viseus  injured   must  be  made   from  the    same   iytnptOV 
as  in  other  wounds,  e.  #.,  the  hamiateuiesis  end  pain  in  taking  food  wl 
BCQOfftpeniefl  wounds  of  the  stomach,  the  escape  of  fa?cal  matter  or  gas  in 
injuries  of  the  intestines,  etc.     Penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdomen  are 
not  always  fatal ;  recovery  with  or  without  fecal  fistula  sometimes  ens 
In  shell-wounds  or  other  large  lacerations  the  viscera  may  protrude,  cithe 
uninjured  or  wounded.     In  the  former  case  their  prompt  redllCt 
necessary.    If  wounded  intestine  protrudes  the  surgeon  must  decide,  fron 
a  careful  examination  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  wound,  win 
can  be  sewn  up  ami  returned  with  any  prospect  of  or  wheth> 

is  necessary  to  attach  it  to  the  wound  and  make  en  artificial  anus.      I 
trusion  of  the  solid  viscera  with  wound   hardly  occurs  except  in  injuries 
which  are  necessarily  fatal. 

The  diaphragm  may  be  perforated  by  a  wound,  and  phrenic  hernia  may 
be  thus  canned*  OI  the  Indict  may  lodge  in  the  pleura,  in  which  it  may  roll 
about  loose.  Mr.  Guthrie  was  in  the  habit  of  teaching  that  in  such  case 
the  proper  course  was  to  cut  into  the  pleural  cavity  in  the  last  inii 
space  and  extract  the  ball  ;l  but  no  case  in  which  that  operation  has  1 
performed  is  as  yet  on  record,  except  where  the  bullet  has  been  felt;  no 
does  it  seem  that  the  diagnosis  is  quite  so  certain  as  would  be  required  for 
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so  grave  an  undertaking.  In  some  cases  the  irritation  of  the  foreign  body 
on  the  diaphragm  has  led  to  constant  and  spasmodic  cough,  but  in  others 
no  such  sign  of  the  presence  of  the  bullet  has  been  observed,1  and  I  think 
no  one  would  now  feel  justified  in  cutting  down  in  search  of  a  bullet  un- 
less he  had  felt  it. 

Wound*  of  the  Hypogastrium. — A  perforating  wound  in  the  hypogas- 
trium  may  involve  the  bladder.  The  bladder  may  be  reached  either  from 
above  the  pubes,  through  the  peritoneum,  or  below  the  reflection  of  that 
membrane  or  through  the  perineum.  It  may  even  be  reached  in  the 
female  through  the  vagina*  without  any  serious  injury  to  the  soft  parts, 
and  it  would  be  possible  that  it  should  be  wounded  in  the  male  from  the 
rectum,*  though  in  such  a  case  the  perineum  or  ischiorectal  fossa  must 
be  also  injured.  If  the  ball,  or  a  portion  of  the  clothes,  should  remain 
in  the  bladder  the  usual  symptoms  of  foreign  body  or  stone  will  follow, 
and  the  usual  operation  has  often  been  performed  with  success.4  A  wound 
of  the  bladder  through  the  peritoneum  will,  in  all  probability,  prove  fatal ; 
but  recovery  has  often  been  recorded  in  wounds  which  were  therefore  as- 
sumed not  to  have  implicated  that  membrane.  The  use  of  the  catheter 
in  penetrating  wounds  of  the  bladder  is  generally  indicated,  unless  the 
external  wound  is  free  enough  to  provide  complete  exit  for  the  urine. 
Whether  the  catheter  should  be  left  in  or  not  will  depend  on  circumstances, 
snchas  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  its  introduction,  and  the  irritation  which 
it  causes;  but  it  must,  at  any  rate,  be  used  often  enough  to  prevent  any 
distension  of  the  bladder,  unless  the  patient  can  pass  water  himself,  which 
is  rarely  the  case.  If  any  foreign  body  is  felt  in  the  bladder  its  imme- 
diate extraction  is  imperative. 

Wounds  of  the  penis,  scrotum,  and  testicles  are  rare  as  uncomplicated 
injuries,  and  those  of  the  external  parts  in  the  female  almost  unknown. 
Their  treatment  involves  no  special  points. 

Gunshot  wound*  of  the  extremities  need  only  be  noticed  here  when  com- 
plicated with  lesions  of  bone,  or  presenting  some  other  peculiarity.  The 
general  rules  of  surgery  are  only  modified  in  these  injuries  by  the  exten- 
sive splintering  of  the  bones  which  bullets,  and  especially  the  conical  bul- 
lets, cause,  and  the  osteomyelitis  which  is  so  likely  to  follow,6  by  the 
consequences  of  the  sloughing  which  almost  always  follows  gunshot 
wounds,  and  by  the  circumstances  under  which  the  great  majority  of  these 
injuries  are  treated.     All  these  peculiarities  are  very  unfavorable  for  the 


1  See  the  case  of  Thain,  related  by  Mr.  Poland  in  Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  ii,  p.  693, 
2ded. 

*  Emmet,  on  Vcsico- vaginal  Fistula,  p.  2*21. 

1  There  is  a  striking  case  described  by  Mr.  Hewett  in  the  Path  Trans.,  vol.  i,  p. 
162,  and  of  which  a  preparation  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital, 
Ser.  ix,  No.  35,  of  wound  of  the  bladder  through  the  rectum  by  the  broken  upright 
of  a  chair,  on  which  the  patient  fell.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  bullet  should  not 
pass  in  the  same  direction,  though  1  am  not  able  to  refer  to  a  recorded  case. 

4  Mr.  Dixon  gave,  in  the  23d  vol.  of  the  Med  -Chir.  Trans.,  references  to  fifteen 
cases  in  which  this  operation  had  been  performed,  and  with  success  in  a  very  large 
proportion  of  them.  He  also  mentions  one  in  which  a  small  bullet  which  had  passed 
into  the  bladder  was  voided  by  the  urethra. 

•  The  figures  in  the  text  (p.  844)  are  interesting  examples  of  the  great  splintering 
and  extensive  injury  which  conoidal  bullets  inflict  on  the  bones,  as  contrasted  with  the 
more  limited  effects  of  round  bullets.  They  also  show  conditions  of  the  articulating 
end  appropriate  for  excision,  at  least  in  the  upper  extremity.  It  seems  doubtful 
whether  excision  of  the  knee  could  be  practiced  successfully  if  the  bone  were  splin- 
tered as  in  Fig.  149 ;  but  it  might  be  ventured  on  if  a  bullet  were  lodged  in  the  nead 
of  the  tibia  or  in  the  femur,  and  the  bone  were  not  splintered,  as  in  Fig.  160. 
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success  of  excision,  in  comparison  with  amputation,  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremity* For  the  success  of  excision  of  the  hip  and  the  knee  it  seems 
essential  that  the  bone  exposed  should  be  uninjured,  the  soft  parts  pre* 
diftpoted  to  healthy  action,  and,  above  all,  that  the  patient  should  be 
undisturbed  for  a  long  period.  None  of  these  things  are  so  essential  in 
excision  of  the  shoulder  or  elbow.     Accordingly  we  find  that  the  two 

Pig.  H9. 


\fc 


Injury  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  by  a  cwoidai  bullet.  The  bullet  (shown  by  the  asterisk  *;  has 
entered  apex  first,  ami  is  Imbedded  in  the  cancellous  tissue,  its  base  Mag  un  a  levl  wllh  the  surface 
of  the  hone.  Great  splintering  boa  followed,  a  mid  11  show  the  condition  of  the  head,  and  c  the  fl»- 
mind  ItelB  o{  On-  shaft,  at  the  part  where  the  operation  of  rejection  has  been  performed.  It  it  prob- 
able that  these  figures  extondi-d  some  dial  Alice  In  the  shaft  below  the  line  of  resection. 


latter  operations  were  brought  into  general  acceptance  mainly  in  conse- 
quence of  their  success  in  irarfar*,1  while  the  excisions  of  the  hip  aud 
knee,  although  they  have  sometimes  succeeded  in  war,  can  count  vi  r 
few  successes  either  in  these  or  in  any  other  primary  injuries.  This  well- 
known  fact  make>.  a  great  distinction  In  the  surgery  of  gunshot  injuries 
in  the  upper  and  lower  extremities. 

The  following  are,  I  helieve,  the  main  maxims  of  practice  in  gunshot 
injuries  of  the  extremities  f 

I.  In  the  Upper  Extremity. — If  the  lesion  of  the  soil  parts  does  not 
seem  too  extensive  do  not  amputate.    Do  not  perform  any  formal  ext 
unless  the  shoulder  or  elbow  LB  opened,  bat  remove  Looee  h  omenta  of 
bone,  provide  free  exit  for  dischargee,  and  put  the  parts  in  a  favor 
position  for  union,     in  injuries  of  the  shoulder  and  elbow,  however,  the 
patient  has  a  better  chance  of  a  useful  limb  if  the  usual  amount  of  bone 


1  The  success  of  Enron  Larrey  in  excising  the  ihontdeff  in  the  wnrs  of  the  Republic 
and  Empire  was  one  of  the  first  causes  of  the  reception  of  thai  operation  ;  while  tat 
success  of  Esnutrch  in  exciting  the  elbow  in  the  war  in  Sehleswig-Holstoin,  though 
less  striking  from  accidental  circumstances,  and  although  the  operation  was  already 
a  received  oat)  did  much  bo  propagate  ami  extend  its  use. 

1  It  tl  sssamed  that  the  usual  rules  of  practice  have  been  carried  out  and  foreig 
bodies  if  possible  removed. 
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be  removed  by  excision  ;  and  the  extension  of  fissures  into  the  shaft  of 
the  humerus,  or  into  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  does  not  greatly  prejudice 
live  chances  of  the  patient's  recovery,  though  in  the  case  of  the  shoulder 
the  freqaest  injuries  to  the  scapula  or  axillary  vessels  and  nerves  is 
linlv  a  formidable  complication.     When,  however,  along  with  grave 


Fig.  i*>. 


a  and  b  ihow  the  head  of  a  humerus  which  has  been  struck  by  u  round  ball  in  nearly  the  Men  Heal 
apotiU  which  the  *fw»  inun  rcptntstcd  in  Rg,  149  had  bee  a  si  ruck.  The  round  ball,  Uka  the  cor 
1»a»  a  Inn  enteral  to  a  distance  correspond  hi  ^  with  its  own  nVpih,  its  surface  luinp  an  n  level  wlih  lhat 
of  the  mn  rrou  riding  bone.  Although  the*  head  of  the  Ixine  has  been  greatly  ah  title  red,  (is  ihoWO  In  A* 
the  reading  asunder,or  ipliiitering,  is  vry  limited;  and  the  saw,  in  rejecting  the  injured  htaad,  has 
pijmri.1  through  the  Khafl  (iM  C)  without  ending  a  single  fis*uiv,  and  this  notwithstanding  ihu  o^ru- 
q  psrfonncd  Mmewfetf  nearer  to  the  mrk  oftbeboot  than  in  the  preceding  Instance.  The 
figures  represent  two  preparations,  Nos,  2926  n  and  3928  P,  In  the  IfttMtllB  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeon*,  and  arc  taken  from  Bf*t  o/8<trff.,  U  •■•lit..  vi.1.  il,  po.  LB 


injuries  to  the  soft  parts,  or  with  com  minuted  fracture,  the  main  vessels 
or  nerves  or  both  are  wounded,  it  is  usually  more  prudent  to  amputate. 
Yet  even  in  some  cases  of  (round  of  the  main  artery  "fa  the  upper  ex- 
its complicated  with  fracture,  if  free  from  other  complications,  and 
in  a  JTOUOg  and  healthy  suhject,  the  attempt,  to  save  the  limb  may  be 
math-. 

II.  In  (he  lower  extremity  gunshot  fracture*  involving  the  hip-joint  or 
tbti  upper  third  of  the  femur  are  usually  fatal,  however  treated.  Primary 
amputation  is  so  fatal  in  these  eases  that  it  is  almost  abandoned.  {Several 
cases  have  recovered  under  strictly  conservative  treatment;  a  few  eases 
of  successful  excision  are  on  record;  and  secondary  amputation  has  been 
decidedly  more  successful  than  primary.1  The  surgeon  must  use  his  own 
discretion  in  each   case,  but  all  surgeons  nowadays  have  a  well-founded 

1  M.  Jules  Koux,  of  the  S.   Mandrier  Hospital,  at  Toulon,  has  given  ■  I ist  of  i 
less  than  twenty-one  cases  of  recovery  without  amputation  after  gunshot  injuries  of 
the  upper  third  of  the  lemur  Among  the  soldiers  whom  he  examined  on  their  return 

LOti  Italian  war  of  1869.    Lnngmore,  on.  cit.,  p  226.    For  a  comparison  but 
primary  and  secondary  amputation  at  the  hip-joint  in.  military  surgery  see  pp.  228-9 
of  the  same  essay. 
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horror  of  primary  ampul  at  ion  at  the  hip,  believing  that  the  operation  ie 
almost  him  'fssarily  fuLal,  while  I  he  injury  is  not  so. 

In  gunshot  fracture  of  the  lower  part  of  the  femur  amputation  is  the 
rule.  Cases  have  also  been  heated,  when  free  from  other  complications 
mi  the  conservative  method,  all  comminuted  portions  being  removed,  and 
tin-  ports  put  up  iii  the  best  apparatus  which  circumstances  permitted 
surgeon  to  make;  but  it  seems  the  opinion  of  the  most  experienced  mili- 
tary sin  j s  that  In   the  general   run   off  CftMM  :un {nihil ion    is   lln 

ton rsc,  though  in  spci  ml   instances  the  attempt  to  save  the  limb  may 
justifiably  be  made. 

When  a  bullet  lodges  in  the  knee-joint,  or  passes  through  the  joint, 
splintering  the  bones  yet  not  producing  any  further  discoverable  lesion, 
excision  may  be  resorted  to,     But  hitherto  it  must  be  admitted  thai 
attempt  has  led  to  disappointment,  or  in  plainer  terms  to  loss  of  life,1 
and  that  amputation  is  a  far  safer  practice.     In  the  rare  cases  of  such 
acotdetrt* occurring  in  civil  life  at  an  early  age,  and  with  all  the  necessary 
appliances  fef  undisturbed  treatment,  it  may  be  justifiable  [though 
certainly  rather  doubtful  practice)  to  risk  excision;  but  in  common  mili- 
tary practice  IIO  doubt  can   be  entertained  that  until   we  | 
more  successful  method  of  practicing  excision  the  surgeon's  duty  is  to 
amputate.     There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  the  surgeon  may  ver 
reasonably  attempt  the  entire  preservation   of  the  limb,  giving  exit 
matter  and   loose  fragments  as  they  present*     Laugenbcek  beli- 
I   have  no  doubt    with  good  reason,  that  the  itiooess  of  such  att< 
would  be  much  favored  by  putting  up  the  limb  at  once  iu  a  weU-fittio 
case  of  plaster  of  Paris. 

In  gunshot  injuries  of  the  leg  the  limb  may  often  be  saved,  and  in 
many  of  these  eases  the  resection  of  the  comminuted  bones,  and  possibly 
of  the  portion  of  the  shaft  around  them,  may  be  advisable.  The  same 
observations  apply  to  those  injuries  in   which   the  ankle   has  been  laid 

open.    In  such  cases  the  removal  of  oommisated  portions  of  boi 
often  spoken  of  as  an  M  excision  of  the  ankle,11  and  if  the  term  be  admitted 
the  operation  may  be  said  to  be  a  successful  one,     Langenbeck  is  the 
chief  authority  In  recommending  excision  of  the  ankle  in  military 
having  operated  five  times  in  the  Schleswig-llolstein  war  of  18 
eleven  times  in  the  Austro-Prussian  war  of  1866,  with  thirtei 
and  three  deaths.     In  all  the  cases  the  periosteum  was  preserved  as 
as  possible,  and  the  limb  put  up  in  a  plaster  of  Paris  splint  at  once*    Bu 
the  operation  differs  from  the  ordinary  exeision  of  the  ankle  for  disea 
in  this  very  important  particular,  that  the  bones  of  the  foot  are  not  dis 
eased  and  are  usually  untouched,  and  that  the  patient,  instead  of  I 
a  Sufferer  from   chronic  disease,  is  usually  healthy.     The  B1  of  tli 

excision  of  bones  of  the   leg  (called  excision  of  the  ankb  nsho 

injury,  even  if  we  allow  that  it  lias  been  real — L  ft*,  that  the 
could   not  have  been  attained  without  operation— does  not   beat  on   in 
question  of  excisions  of  the  ankle  for  disease. 

I ,,ul"  wounds  of  the  nerves  of  the  limbs  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  a  sub 
sequent  chapter,  in  which  the  alleetions  of  nerves  are  treated. 


1  In  the  American  Sin  >  ral's  report  il  is  Hated  that  out  of  etSf*S&  resec- 

tions of  the  koSfl  »ill  hut  two  terminated  fatal ly,  and  it  doubt  is  uprated  of  thercnlilv 
of  recovery  in  one  of  the  remaining  two. 
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Theke  are  few  parts  of  surgical  pathology  in  which  such  constant 
alterations  have  been  made  :is  In  the  diagnosis  and  nomenclature  of 
tumors — alterations  which  are  very  puzzling  to  the  student,  and  the 
advantages  of  which  have  not  as  yd  become  at  all  evident  to  the  prac- 
tical surgeon.  I  will  endeavor  to  treat  the 
subject  as  practically  and  as  shortly  as  pos- 
sible,* without  ignoring  the  theoretical  re- 
finements which  modern  pathologist!  have 
introduced,  yet  only  giving  them  such 
prominence  as  their  hearing?  on  practical 
surgery  seem  to  demand, 

A  inmor  is  defined  as  *a  new  formation — 

an  addition  to  some  part  of  the  body  of  a 

tanee   organized  or    partly   organized, 

and  not  the  result  of  inflammation  Mly* 

Bar  Hawkins),  and  this  is  probably  the 

•>l  definition  which  ran  he  given,  although 
we  must  allow  that  some  genuine  examples 
of  tumor  owe  their  origin  to  inflammatory 
processes — as,  for  example,  the  bursal  tu- 
mors, of  which  an  example  is  figured  here, 

Other  tumors  occur  congenital!)*,  either 
as  the  result  of  fata]  inclusion,  from  an 
abnormal  and  excessive  formation   of  s$l 

Buss,  or  from  on  known  causes. 
And  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  the 
cause  of  formation  of  any  tumor  is  as  a 
rule  entirely  obscure.  Pathologists  and 
statisticians  have  labored  in  vain  to  dis- 
>r  any  reason,  either  in  the  local  or 
general  condition  of  the  body,  why  tin-  in- 
idctal  should  be  affected  with  the  growth 
of  a  tumor.  Hereditary  tendency  is  often 
traceable,  especially  in  malignant  tumor; 
but  this  affords  no  explanation,  since  we 
km»\v  no  reason  for  the  original  occurrence 
of  the  tumor  in  the  first  member  of  the 
family  ;  nor,  beyond  the  vague  fact  that 
children  Baaally  resemble  their  parents  in 
constitution  and  predisposition  to  disease, 
as  they  do  in  physical  appearance  and  dis- 

h position,  do  we  know  any  reason  why  t he 
disease  alter  it  has  once  originated  should  be  transmitted  to  succeeding 
generations.     The  fact,  however,  that  cancer  is  often  transmitted  from 
parent  to  child  is  one  of  importance  in  diagnosis. 


Two  bursal   tumor*,  i,  <?.,  enlarged 
hurae  patella",  whb-ti  in*  mn- 

viTifd  into  cystic  tnmury  by  \h>-  <b - 
velopnient  oT  au  ImpcrfiTt  fibfWM 
material  in  their  walk,  leavliiR  only 
a  cavity  in  their  centra,  with  smaller 
altrolsr  Interspaces  in  l he  fibrous 
Ussue  composing  their  wall*.  The 
cavities  wen  filled  with  ptftlatl 
coloriaed  blood.  The  enlargement  had 
existed  for  about  two  years.  The 
tumors  wen'  removed  at  the  same 
operation  from  a  woman  hrh]  »4,  suc- 
cessfully. (Bt,  Qmot&H  H<»aplial  Mu- 
seum, Ser.  Iy,  No.  h'm 
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Innocent  and  Malignant  Tumors. — The  most  superficial  acquaintance 
with  tumors  will  show  that  there  are  two  well-marked  classes  of  them, 
separated  by  broad  distinctions,  both  anatomically  and  clinically.  There 
is  one  class  in  which  the  substance  of  the  tumor  has  an  exact  anatomical 
resemblance  to  some  tissue  of  the  body  (homologous  tumors),  and  in 
which  the  tumor  gradually  increases  in  size,  displacing  the  structures  in 
which  it  grows,  but  not  invading  them,  and  producing  no  other  symptoms 
than  those  caused  by  its  increasing  bulk.  Such  tumors  are  clinically 
termed  innocent,  though,  of  course,  the  increase  in  their  bulk  may  cause 
death,  if  they  are  situated  in  a  vital  part.  There  is  another  class  of 
tumors  which  do  not  present  any  resemblance  to  the  normal  tissues,  and 
which  are  therefore  described  as  heterologous.  Clinically  these  tumors 
show  a  strong  local  disposition  to  ulceration ;  they  also  invade  all  the 
textures  of  the  part  in  which  they  grow,  and  they  influence  the  general 
health,  passing  into  the  lymphatic  system,  appearing  in  remote  parts  of 
the  body,  reappearing  after  complete  removal,  and  affecting  the  mass  of 
the  blood,  so  as  to  cause  profound  cachexia  and  ultimate  death.  Tumors 
of  this  kind  are  therefore  called  malignant. 

Semi-malignant  Tumors. — But  though  there  is  no  difficulty  in  placing 
the  well-marked  examples  of  either  class  under  their  proper  category, 
either  anatomically  or  clinically,  it  has  long  been  seen  that  in  both  the 
anatomical  and  the  clinical  division  a  third  class  must  be  made,  the 
classification  of  which  is  by  no  means  so  easy.  There  are  some,  such  as 
the  adenoid  tumors  of  the  mammary  and  prostate  gland,  which  very 
nearly  reproduce  the  structure  of  the  part  in  which  they  grow ;  others, 
such  as  the  "  fibro-plastic "  tumors  of  Lebert,  which  are  formed  in  a 
great  measure  of  tissue  resembling  the  embryonic  state  of  some  natural 
organ  of  the  body ;  and  others,  such  as  the  myxoma  and  glioma  of  Vir- 
chow,  in  which  a  similar,  though  still  more  rudimentarjT,  resemblance  to 
the  normal  tissues  can  be  traced.  Modern  pathologists,  especially  the 
Germans,  have  revived  for  such  tumors  the  old  designation,  Sarcoma, 
which  had  originally  no  certain  meaning,  but  is  now  defined  as  a  tumor 
whose  structure  presents  some  resemblance  to  the  rudimentary  forms  of 
some  natural  tissue  of  the  body.  The  term  Carcinoma  is  then  defined 
anatomically  as  a  tumor  consisting  of  a  congeries  of  cells  resembling 
those  of  epithelium,  and  in  some  cases  nearly  identical  with  them,  lying 
in  the  interstices  of  a  connective  tissue,  in  which  again  other  cellular 
elements  are  to  be  found.  But  the  cells  of  carcinoma  have  no  structural 
connection  with  the  connective  tissue,  nor  do  they  appear  to  undergo  any 
transformation  into  higher  stages  of  development. 

Looking,  again,  at  these  so-called  "  sarcomatous  "  tumors  clinically, 
we  find  that  among  them  are  well-marked  examples  of  a  third  class,  be- 
sides the  innocent  and  the  malignant,  above  spoken  of.  There  are 
tumors  which  will  recur  after  their  complete  removal;  others  which 
gradually  spread  to  all  the  tissues  in  their  neighborhood,  and  others 
which  ultimately  destroy  life  by  their  ulceration,  although  they  have  not 
the  other  features  of  malignancy ;  that  is,  they  do  not  affect  the  lym- 
phatic system,  nor  make  their  appearance  in  remote  parts  of  the  body. 
To  such  tumors  the  terras  semi-malignant,  locally  malignant,  and  cancroid 
have  been  applied.  The  class  of  sarcomata  is  largely  formed  of  tumors 
of  this  kind ;  but  what  renders  the  subject  so  complicated  and  difficult,  and 
prevents  us  from  accepting  the  labors  of  modern  pathologists  in  this  direc- 
tion as  holding  out  any  hope  of  finality,  is  that  this  same  class  contains 
some  tumors  which  are  perfectly  innocent,  and  many  others  which  are  more 
truly  malignant  than  those  classed  anatomically  among  the  carcinomata. 
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Amidst  all  this  confusion  there  is  one  important  point  to  which  Mr. 
Savory  has  recently  called  attention  in  a  very  suggestive  paper  in  the 
Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  Dec.  19th,  1874,  viz.,  that,  speaking  generally,  "the 
less  the  structures  of  which  a  tumor  is  composed  tend  to  change  from 
their  primary  or  embryonic  form  the  more  abundantly  will  they  multiply; 
so  that  those  tumors  whose  structures  retain  most  nearly  their  primary 
form  are  the  most  malignant.  And  as  the  structures  of  a  tumor  are 
capable  of  transformation  so  they  lose  their  power  of  repetition  ;  so  that 
those  tumors  which  consist  most  completely  of  fully  formed  tissue  are 
the  most  innocent."  Thus  the  most  lowly  formed  tumors  are  the  carci- 
nomatous, the  cells  of  which  show  no  tendency  to  grow  into  any  higher 
forms,  and  which  consist  in  great  measure  of  juice,  which  is  partly,  in- 
deed, the  product  of  the  disintegration  of  the  cells,  but  partly  is  a  new 
morbid  formation ;  and  these  tumors  show  all  the  characters  of  malig- 
nancy most  plainly. 

Next  in  order  are  the  sarcomatous,  in  which  an  attempt  has  been  made 
at  the  formation  of  tissue,  although  imperfect  and  embryonic,  and  these 
tumors,  though  unstable  in  their  composition,  prone  to  ulceration,  prone 
to  recur  after  removal,  and  occasionally  making  their  appearance  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  body,  have  all  these  characters  in  a  far  less  degree  than 
the  carcinomatous  tumors  have ;  while  the  best  examples  of  the  purely 
innocent  tumors  are  such  as  consist  throughout  of  a  nighty  developed 
tissue,  such  as  bone.  Many  of  the  latter  kind  of  tumors  are  as  stable 
and  as  little  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  individual  as  if  they  had 
been  original  portions  of  his  organism. 

It  remains  to  describe,  as  well  as  our  present  knowledge  permits,  the 
kinds  into  which  the  purely  innocent,  the  sarcomatous,  and  the  carci- 
nomatous tumors  are  now  usually  divided. 

Innocent  tumors  are  subdivided  into  cystic  and  solid.  The  cj'stic 
tumors  are  again  subdivided  into  simple,  or  purely  cystic  tumors,  and 
proliferous  cysts,  in  which  a  growth  springs  from  the  cyst-wall  and  fills 
the  cavity  more  or  less  completely. 

The  simple  cysts,  which  consist  merely  of  a  fibrous  envelope  filled  with 
fluid,  are  classified  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fluid  they  contain. 
They  are  serous,  sj'novial,  mucous,  sanguineous,  and  seminal.  Milk- 
cysts,  oily  and  colloid  cysts,  may  be  added,  but  the  milk-cysts  will  come 
under  notice  with  the  diseases  of  the  breast,  and  the  others  are  merely 
pathological  curiosities,  for  which  the  reader  must  consult  some  of  the 
manuals  of  Pathology.  Nor  will  anything  further  be  said  here  about  the 
synovial  cysts  or  enlarged  bursae,  nor  the  seminal  cysts  or  encysted 
hydroceles  of  the  epididymis.  These  will  be  found  described  in  their 
proper  places. 

Serowt  cyst*  occur  very  commonly  in  the  neck,  constituting  what  is 
called  hydrocele  of  the  neck,  and  this  is  the  best  example  of  their  inde- 
pendent formation.  The  hydrocele  of  the  neck  forms  a  large  encysted 
tumor  (occupying  sometimes  the  whole  side  of  the  neck,  and  falling  like 
a  dewlap  over  the  chest),  containing  clear  or  slightly  tinged  serum,  grow- 
ing slowly,  and  producing  no  definite  symptoms.  I  have  seen  such  a 
cyst  completely  transparent  like  a  common  hydrocele.  These  cysts  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  formed  by  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  cellular 
spaces,  which  then  produces  by  its  pressure  the  stratification  of  the 
areolar  membrane,  and  thus  becomes  encapsuled.  Most  of  the  other 
serous  cysts,  such  as  those  which  occur  in  the  thyroid  body,  in  the  tunica 
vaginalis  (common  hydrocele),  in  the  testicle  (the  non-malignant  form  of 
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cystic  disease  of  the  testis),  in  the  breast,  or  in  the  kidney,  are  formed 
by  effusion  of  serum  into  spaces  naturally  existing  in  the  organ,  and 
their  contents  have  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  part  in  which  they 
are  formed.  Thus,  the  serum  filling  these  cysts  is  of  the  most  various 
color  and  composition,  in  some  cases  almost  watery,  at  others  nearly  the 
consistence  of  honey,  and  of  every  color — sometimes  black  or  nearly 
black,1  at  others  perfectly  colorless.  More  or  less  fat,  cholesterin,  or 
some  of  the  elements  of  the  blood,  may  frequently  be  found  in  it. 

Mucous  cjrsts  are  such  as,  being  formed  in  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
mucous  surface,  contain  a  fluid  similar  to  that  secretion,  but  usually  more 

concentrated.  Their  cause  appears 
to  be  the  obstruction  of  a  mucous  fol- 
licle. They  are  found  most  commonly 
in  the  antrum,  in  the  mouth  (ranula), 
in  the  glands  of  Naboth  and  Cowper, 
and  in  the  muciparous  glands  of  the 
vulva  and  vagina. 

Sanguineous  cysts  occur  either  as 
a  consequence  of  haemorrhage  into  a 
serous  cyst,  which  seems  common  in 
the  neck  (hematocele  of  the  neck),  or 
possibly  in  connection  with  a  vein, 
the  orifice  of  communication  having 
afterwards  become  obliterated,  or  from 
effusion  of  blood  into  a  tumor,  the 
substance  of  which,  expanded  over  the 
collection  of  blood,  appears  like  a 
cyst.  This  was  the  case  in  the  in- 
stance from  which  the  annexed  illus- 
trations were  taken.  The  patient,  a 
man  aet.  30,  was  under  rny  care  at  St. 
George's  Hospital,  in  consequence  of 
repeated  haemorrhages  from  the  large 
tumor  which  is  shown  growing  from 
the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  and  which  is 
seen  to  be  ulcerated  in  several  places. 
The  whole  mass  was  excised,  and  was 
at  first  thought  to  be  a  simple  cj*st 
filled  with  blood ;  but  minute  exami- 
nation by  Mr.  Beck  and  Mr.  Arnott 
showed  a  thin  layer  of  sarcomatous 
tissue  in  the  wall,  so  that  the  case 
was  really  one  of  an  enormous  effu- 
sion of  blood  into  the  substance  of  a 
small  tumor.  The  man  did  well,  and 
no  recurrence  has  hitherto  taken 
place.  Again,  blood-cysts  are  very 
frequently  formed  in  malignant  tu- 
mors, and  they  sometimes  much  ex- 

skin-grafting.  He  was  seen  In  good  health  two  Ceed  in  SlZC  the  80lid  gTOWth  in  which 
years  afterwards.  On  examination  of  the  tumor  they  form,  SO  that  Surgeons  are  always 
its  walls  were  found  to  be  composed  of  a  thin    ,.„*i*     ..  n~»„nu„ne,i„n   ^f   «nAMA    *.^.«:A..« 

layerofsarcomatoustissuctheceLfromwhich   rather  apprehensive  of  more  serious 

are  represented  in  Fig.  153.  mischief  when  dealing  With  these  CystS. 


A  blood-cyst  situated  on  the  leg.  The  pa- 
tient was  a  healthy  man  aged  30.  The  tumor 
had  been  noticed  about  two  years,  and  had  been 
the  seat  of  repeated  and  severe  hemorrhage 
during  the  last  three  months.  The  drawing 
shows  the  deep  Assures  in  the  tumor  from  which 
(his  haemorrhage  proceeded.  It  shows  also  the 
shape  of  the  tumor,  springing  from  a  broad  base, 
pendulous,  and  overhanging  the  healthy  skin  for 
some  distance.  It  was  removed,  together  with 
the  skin  around  its  base  for  some  distance,  in 
March,  1873.  The  patient  made  a  good  recovery, 
the  cicatrization  of  the  wound  being  assisted  by 


1  As  in  some  fluid  from  a  mammary  cyst  preserved  by  Sir  B.  Brodie  in  the  Museum 
of  St.  George's  Hospital. 
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The  diagnosis  of  simple  cysts  rests  on  several  considerations.  The 
synovial,  seminal,  and  mucous  cyst*,  forming  as  they  do  definite  diseases 
of  the  parts  in  which  they  occur,  are  recognized  mainly  by  their  position. 
Cysts  in  general  are  distinguished  from  solid  tumors  (a  distinction  not 
easy  to  make  when  the  cyst  is  very  tense  and  deeply  seated)  by  their 
elasticity  and  perfectly  rounded  outline — from  chronic  abscess  by  the 
absence  of  all  pain  and  inflamma- 
tory infiltration  of  the  tissues 
around ;  and  when  any  doubt  is 
felt  an  exploratory  puncture  can 
never  do  any  harm,  gives  hardly 
any  pain,  and  will  at  once  settle 
the  question. 

Treatment. — Serous  cysts  may 
often  be  treated  successfully  by 
iodine  injection,  exactly  as  in 
hydrocele,  or  they  may  be  oblit- 
erated by  a  seton,  though  this 
sometimes  sets  up  dangerous  in- 
flammation, especially  in  the 
neck.  I  once  saw  death  occur 
in  a  week  through  the  insertion 

Of  a  8eton  into  a  CVSt  Of  the  thy-       Cells  from  the  sarcomatous  envelope  of  the  blood- 

roid  body.    Any  form  of  simple  J*!*  8h,own  *DuFif  If2'  The  large  oval  ceils  shown 

*  m         ....         .    j  .       ,     .  below  formed  the  bulk  of  the  tumor.  Smaller  apindle- 

cyst  may  be  obliterated  by  being  ihapcd  cell8  are  8hown  at  a.  The  .^m.  tu«ue 

freely    incised    and    the   incision    formed  a  thin  layer,  not  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye, 

kept  Open    Until    the    Cavity   has    in  some  P*1"18  »r™nged  in  slight  bands  shooting  up 

ffranulated  un  •  tint  this  tr^at-  into  the  pBpilluj  of  the  8kin  or  8PreadinK  beneath 
granUUUea    Up,     DUt    UUS     treat-    them;  in  others  confusedly  mixed  up  with  the  blood- 

ment     IS      hardly     applicable     tO    clot  which  filled  the  cyst.    From  Path.  Soc.  Trans., 

blood-cysts,  on   account  of  the  ™i.  xxw,  PP.  20s,  211. 
danger  of  renewed  haemorrhage 

or  of  violent  inflammation  of  their  walls.  The}'  are  better  removed  en- 
tire, in  which  case,  if  truljr  simple,  they  will  not  recur;  but  if  their  wall 
is  formed  03'  sarcomatous  tissue  such  recurrence  is  probable,  and  if  by 
cancer  material  is  nearly  certain. 

Compound  cysta  are  (1)  such  as  contain  the  elements  of  the  skin — cu- 
taneous cysts  and  dermal  cysts  ;  and  (2)  such  as  have  growing  from  their 
lining  membrane  secondary  cysts,  or  masses  of  solid  substance,  which 
ultimately  either  partly  or  entirely  fills  the  original  cavity — proliferous 
cysts. 

Sebaceous  Tumors. — Of  the  former  kind  the  commonest  are  the  seba- 
ceous, which  are  found  mainly  on  the  head  and  face,  though  most  other 
parts  of  the  surface  maybe  affected,  the  axilla  being  remarkably  exempt. 
8ir  J.  Paget  describes  them  under  two  classes — one  marked  by  a  dark 
point  on  the  summit,  indicating  the  opening  of  a  hair-follicle,  and  show- 
ing that  the  tumor  was  formed  by  the  obstruction  of  such  follicle ;  the 
other  presenting  no  such  opening,  and  probably  formed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  any  simple  cyst.  They  contain  usually  inspissated  sebaceous 
matter  of  a  peculiarly  offensive  odor,  more  rarely  fluid  of  various  colors, 
mixed  with  epidermal  scales  and  cholesterin.  They  grow  often  to  a 
very  large  size,  and  appear  in  very  large  numbers  in  the  scalp,  and  then 
the  operation  for  their  removal  becomes  a  serious  one,  on  account  of  the 
great  liability  to  erysipelas  in  such  cases ;  but  there  is  some  risk  of  this 
complication  even  after  the  removal  of  the  smallest  tumor,  and  pyaemia 
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may  also  follow.     I   well  remember  the  Heath  of  an   apparent! 
young  man  from  pyaemia  very  shortly  after  the  removal  of  a  little  sebt- 
iue  tumor,  the  operation  being  a  must  trifling  one,  over  in  a  minute, 
and  of  which  neither  the  surgeon  nor  the  patient  thought  much,     li- 
lt is  always  desirable  before  performing  any  such  operation  to  take  all 
adequate  precautions  to  see  that  the  patient  is  in  good  health,  and 
wards  to  take  care  lhat  he  does  not  expose  himself  tnjadiei 
risk  of  cold  or  Indulge  in  excess  of  any  sort.     The  operation  li 
a  very  simple  one.     The  whole  cyst  being  freely  cut  across  and  lie 
tents  allowed    to   escape,  it  may   be  seized  with   a  pair  of  forceps  and 
dragged  out,  while  the  skin  is  held  with  the  finger-nail  or  another  pair 
of  forceps;  or,   in   the  case  of  smaller   tumor  kin   only  may  be 

divided,  separated  from  the  surface  of  the  tumor  with  a  fewT  touches  of 
the  knilV,  and  the  bag  turned  out  with  the  spoon-end  of  a  direct- 
bandfo  of  the  knife.  When  the  skin  is  firmly  united  to  the  surface  ol  the 
tumor,  as  happen*  In  many  region*  from  pressure,  the  surgeon  will  be 
unable  to  pull  out  the  cyst,  and  more  or  less  dissection  is  necessary.1 
at  care  should  always  be  taken  to  remove  re,    If  a 

portion  be  left  it  may  reproduce  I  tie  secretion,  prevent  the  healing  of  tue 
wound,  and  set  up  a  chronic  form  of  ulceration  with  foul  discharge  much 
resembling  that  which  accompanies  epithelial  cancer. 

If  there  le  any  especial  reason  to  dread  erysipelas  the  caustic  treatment 
is  believed  to  he  safer,  k  rMto  destroy  the  skin  over  the  tumor  to 
cient  extent  with  some  caustic,  so  as  to  make  a  free  opening  into  the  C 
and  then  either  to  leave  it  to  discharge  itself,  draw  it  out,  or  prooore  its 
elimination  by  renewed  application*  of  the  caustic  to  its  interior. 

Congenital  cutaneous  cyeta  are  not  *>f  very  rare  occurrem  ery 

common  situation  for  congenital  cysts  is  at  the  outer  upper  angle  ol 
orbit,  forming  a  tittle  round   tumor,  slowly  Increasing  in  that  aitl 
lis  early  removal  is  necessary,  or  at  least  expedient,  since  the  deformity 
it  causes  will  ultimately  render  the  Operation  inevitable,  when   it  would 
require  a  larger  wound  and  be  more  difficult;  but  the  operation  is  never 
isy  as  it  would  at  first  sight  appear,  since  the  cyst-wall    is  very  thin, 
and  it  may  extend  very  deeply  info  the  orbit,  lying   constantly  in    I 
proximity  to  the  periosteum,  and   even  (as   ml  i  case  which  I    Oflioe  saw) 

perforating  the  bone  ami  lying  In  contact  with  the  dura  mater.    The 

section,  therefore,  should  be  conducted  very  carefully,  all  possible  care 
being  taken  not  to  open  the  cyst — an  accident  which  will  much  embarra 

the  dissection.      If  this  has  occurred  it    is  perhaps  best    to  lay  the  whoh 
cyst  freely  open,  and  afler  evacuating  its  contents,  dissect  it  allci 
from  thi^  parts  lying  below  it.     Any  little  fragment  ot  the  cyst  which  ha 
been  loft  behind  may  prove  a  source  of  very  serious  trouble.    The- 
usually  contain  thin  lluui  and  hairs. 

OutonttQUM  cy*to  in  the  scalp  are  often  congenital,  and  they  may    tin 
perforate  one  or  both  tables  of  the  skull.    But  cysts  nave  also  been  found 
in  the  interior  of  the  skid  I,  having  been  included  within  it  in  the  proet 
of  it*-  Gasification.    Such  congenital  sebaceous  tumors  are  matters  of  sin* 
gular  iulcivsi,  on  account  of  the  mistakes  in  die  i  which  they  may 

give  rise,     .Many  cases  of  meningocele  or  enecphalocele   have    been 
taken  for  such  sebaceous  tumors  and  operated  on,  usually  with   a  fatal 
result,  though  sometimes   the  patient  has  been  lucky  enough    r 


1  It  will  often  be  found  easier  to  iuaeel  oul  one  of  th<  iter  it  has  beta  laid 

oppn,  If  the  otioeotion  be  begun  from  below,  when  in  tliecellul* 

Uttue,  rather  tlum  ibove,  where  the  skin  ii  firmly  united  to  it. 
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with  life.  The  greatest  care,  therefore,  should  be  taken  in  examining  a 
case  of  supposed  sebaceous  tumor  lying  in  one  of  the  usual  situations  of 
encepbalocele  to  ascertain,  in  the  first  place,  whether  it  is  congenital,  and 
secondly,  whether  pressure  on  it  reduces  it  either  wholly  or  partly,  or 
causes  any  cerebral  symptoms.  If  the  tumor  be  reducible  it  can  hardly 
be  sebaceous,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  should  be  led  alone.  If 
pressure  cause  cerebral  symptoms  it  may  doubtless  nevertheless  be  a 
sebaceous  tumor  lying  on  the  dura  mater ;  yet  even  so  the  risks  of  its 
removal  would  be  too  great  to  render  the  operation  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances justifiable.  If,  however,  an  oj>eration  be  undertaken,  the 
tumor  must  on  no  account  be  opened.  It  must  be  exposed  by  very  free 
incisions  and  careful  dissection,  and  its  base  must  then  be  separated  with 
all  imaginable  care  from  the  subjacent  membrane. 

The  other  dermal  cysts  are  most  familiar  to  us  in  the  ovary,  and  next 
to  that  in  the  scrotum.  They  contain  masses  of  hair,  portions  of  skin 
with  cutis  and  cuticle,  and  frequently  one  or  more  teeth,  mixed  often  with 
a  large  quantity  of  fat ;  and  sometimes,  besides  these  truly  dermal  struc- 
tures, irregular  pieces  of  well-formed  bone  are  present  in  them.  They 
seem  to  be  often  if  not  always  congenital,  though,  like  other  congenital 
tumors,  they  may  have  remained  for  a  very  long  time  without  growing. 
They  used  to  be  regarded  as  instances  of  foetal  inclusion, «.  e.,  the  elements 
of  which  they  are  composed  were  regarded  as  fragments  of  a  blighted 
twin  foetus  whicn  had  been  included  in  the  body  of  the  one  which  grew  to 
maturity.  But  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  such  a  supposition,  in  the 
case  of  the  ordinary  dermal  cysts  of  the  ovar}'  or  scrotum.  They  seem 
to  be  merely  tumors  growing  in  the  foetus,  just  as  any  other  cutaneous 
tumor  may  in  the  adult.  There  are,  of  course,  cases  of  well-marked  foetal 
inclusion,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  body  of  one  foetus  is  buried  in  the 
other,  while  the  lower  limbs  protrude,  but  these  rare  cases  will  form  the 
subject  of  a  future  section.  The  dermoid  cysts  are  now  universally 
allowed  to  be,  if  not  always,  yet  at  least  as  a  rule,  quite  independent  of 
twin  impregnation.  Their  diagnosis  can  only  be  conjectural  before 
removal,  resting  on  the  long  existence  of  the  tumor,  its  irregularity  and 
heterogeneous  consistence.  After  removal  no  recurrence  need  be  antici- 
pated. In  the  scrotum  they  have  been  known  to  be  spontaneously  ex- 
truded by  suppuration. 

Proliferous  cysts  are  those  in  which  some  solid  substance  springs  from 
the  interior  of  the  cyst-wall,  which  may  entirely  fill  it  up.  They  occur 
frequently  in  the  ovary,  and  still  more  often  in  the  female  breast.  The 
proliferating  solid  portion  of  the  tumor  is  a  vascular  tissue  which  springs 
from  the  wall  of  the  cyst,  generally  at  one  definite  part,  but  not  uncom- 
monly from  a  great  part  of  the  lining  membrane,  filling  it  up  more  or  less 
completely,  and  ultimately  making  its  way  through  the  cyst,  and  then 
through  the  skin  out  of  which  it  fun  gates.  Such  are  the  sero-cystic,  tubero- 
cystic,  or  cystic-sarcomatous  tumors.  They  are  almost  confined  to  the 
neighborhood  of  glands,  and  are  far  more  common  in  the  female  breast 
than  in  any  other  gland.  I  think,  therefore,  it  will  save  space  and  time  if 
I  refer  the  reader  to  what  is  said  in  the  chapter  on  Diseases  of  the  Breast 
as  to  the  diagnosis,  pathology,  and  treatment  of  these  tumors. 

Cystigerous  Cyst. — Another  kind  of  compound  or  proliferous  cyst  is 
the  cystigerous,  in  which  the  lining  membrane  of  the  parent  cyst  becomes 
the  seat  of  the  formation  of  a  number  of  secondary  cysts.  In  the  ovary 
such  compound  cystic  tumors  are  very  common ;  and  in  tumors  which 
before  removal  appear  to  be  simple  cysts  secondary  cysts  will  sometimes 
be  discovered.    But  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  much  importance  in  the 
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diagnosis  of  tliis  from  the  other  form  of  compound  cystic  tumor  or  from 
the  simple  cysts* 

The  fat tii  are  amongst  the  nmst  common  examples  of  purely  innocent 
tumors.     They  spring  in  almost  all  cases  from  the  Datura!  fat  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous   membrane,  or 
I,,K  ***■  in  connection  with  deeper- 

seated  fat.     In  some  rare 
instances      tatty      tumor* 
have  been   found   in  part* 
naturally  destitute  of  any 
growth   of  fat,    and  fatty 
turn  0  rs     have     sometime 
beta  found  in  patients  wh 
had    died    of    exhaust  in 
diseases,  and  who  bad  1  • 
the   natural    fat    from 
parts  of  the  body.     The 
may  grow  to  any  size ;  and 
Ef  developed  in  very  early 
life  (which,  bowc 
common  <,  tluv  sometime 
attain     enormous    proper- 
(tone,  as  was  the  case  in  a 
child,    then     a  I," 
A  largo  ma*w  of  fit  under  the  »kin  of  HM  h return,  collected    years,  from  whom  Mr.  Po 


HliniKHiB  with  tlit'  fat  of  ihe  uUlomTi.  The 
patient  tlitl  mi  phi  h  his,  and  the  rest  oflmhody  was  iinnh  ema- 
ciated. Theciae  in  deacrfbed  at  length  by  Mr,  H.Cruy,  in  the 
Path.  Trail*.,  «4.  vl»  p.  230.— (St.  Georges  H<W| 

Ser.  x.: 


lock  removed  a  fatty  tu- 
mor which  had   been  mis- 
taken   for  a   spina  bifida, 
befog  situ  ate*  l   in  the  mid- 
dle line  of  the  Ittfttt) 
giou,  and  had  therefore  been  allowed  to  grow,    When  removed  it  weighe 
12f  lbs.1     I  saw  her  many  years  after,  in  perfect  health.     Fatty  tuino 
does  not  often  appear  at  so  early  an  age  as   in  this  inst:tnce.     In  otln 
respects  the  ease  illustrates  the  common  history  of  tatty  tumors:   theii 
gradual  growth  to  a  large  size,  without  any  tendency  to  suppuration  o: 
to  degeneration  of  any  kind,  or  to  ulceration  of  the  skin,  their  size  bein^ 
the  only  inconvenience,  and  the  complete   restoration  of  health  on  thei 
removal     The  illustrations  (Fig*.  154,  !65)ehow  the  characteristic  fbnm 
of  fatty  tumor,  the  former  a  collection  of  deeply  tabulated  inas> 
latter  a  large  globular  mass  of  fat,  both  of  them   inclosed  in  a 
formed  by  the  condensed  areolar  tissue,  and  therefore  easily  separat 
from  the  parts  around,     The  skin  is  generally  attached  to  the 
a  fatty  tunior  bj*  numerous  strings  of  areolar  tissue;  and  when  I 
is   moved   on  the  tumor  dimples  are  produced  in  it   by  the  tension  ol 
these  attachments,  a  point  somewhat  characteristic  of  fatty  tumor.     The 
lobnbih  f,    soft,  solid  feeling*  ami  slow    growth  are    the   other 

characters  of  this  form  of  tumor,  and  are  usually   sullieient  for  ita  diag- 
nosis.    Occasionally  this,  like  other  forms  of  tumor,  is  the  seat  of 
ralgic  pain,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  young  women,  who  ofle 
have  fatty  tumors  in  the  shoulder  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  breast. 
In  rare  cases  cysts  are  formed  in  fatty  tumors,  and  in  still  rarer  instanced 
abscesses  may  form  in  them. 


1  Path.  Soe,  Truns  ,  vol.  viii,  p,  360. 
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Fatty  tumors  generally  form  after  the  period  of  maturity,  but  in  BOttte 
re  cases  they  occur  con  gen  i  tally,  as  was  probably  the  ease  in  a  remark- 
able instance  of  fatty  tumor,  growing  in  the  interior  of  the  spinal  canal, 
which  I  assisted  Mr,  Athol 
Johnttone  to  remove,  and 
toty  of  which  will 
be  found  in  the  Path, 
Trans.,    vol.  viii,   pp.   16, 

Besides  the  definite  and 
encapsuled  collections  of 
fat  which  deserve  the  name 
of  tumors  there  are  often 

net  with,  especially  in  very 
fat  elderly  people,  enor- 
-  ill*deftnedoutgrowths 
of  fat  and  cellular  tissue — 
such  as  used  to  be  called 
11  lipoma."  These  have  no 
capsule,  bat  gradually  paee 
into  the  fat  of  the  part.  It 
majT  become  necessary  to 
remove  them  on  Recount 
of  the  inconvenience  they 
toe :   tmt  the  operation 

hould   not    be   lightly  un- 

ertaken.     In  order  to  he 

fficient  for  its  purpose  it 
Ml    involve  a  verv  large 

.anO  the  patient  IS    from  the  hack  of  tb«  thigh.  H  exteoded  fr-.mthetrochjint.ru. 
snerally  DOt  a  very  good   tta  middle  of  Uu  Nwi  «r  t*t  i«?ir.  »t»d  waa  hot)?  mmM     u 

Subject   tor  operation.  was  Invested  hjr  thick  areolar  tissue.    The  darkvr  part*  consist 

i !  v  1  uniors  are  not  tin-   °?irP !?  "hl,c1!jIWood "*"?* £" ^ "«w™i»»r  «*«*•- 

.   .     .  sated,  and  which  la  more  or  k-^a  broken  down. 

commonly  multiple. 

The  removal  of  a  fatty  or  any  other  perfectly  innocent  tumor  is  merely 
a  question  of  convenience.  The  tumor  must  he  expected  to  increase 
slowly;  but  if  the  patient  is  out  of  health,  or  there  is  any  other  special 
m  for  dreading  an  operation,  it  may  be  better  to  advise  him  to  bear 
what  is  after  all  only  a  deformity  and  an  inconvenience,  rather  than 
incur  any  real  danger.  But  in  most  cases  the  operation  involves  such 
trifling  risk  that  it  should  he  at  once  performed*  If  the  tumor  lias  not 
been  irritated,  its  attach m en te  will  he  so  loose  that  if  it  is  lifted  in  one 
hand  from  the  subjacent  fascia,  while  with  the  other  hand  the  surgeon 
makes  a  free  incision  across  the  whole  of  the  mass,  he  can  turn  it  out  of 
apenle  with  his  fingers  in  a  moment,  without  any  dissert  ion.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  tumor  has  been  irritated  Of  compressed — as,  tor 
instance,  is  often  the  case  in  the  common  tumor  on  the  shoulder  by  the 
pressure  of  braces  or  shoulder-straps — the  skin  will  adhere  to  It,  and  it 
will  require  formal  dissection. 

FihrtHi*  Tumor* The  purely  fibrous  trillion  are  also  typical  examples 

of  the  Innocent  BlSM  Their  external  Characters  are  not  always  easy  to 
distinguish  from  those  of  fatty  tumors,  when  they  grow  in  the  subcuta- 
neous tissue ;  and,  indeed,  in  this  situation  the  two  textures  are  frequently 
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intermingled,  so  as  to  form  a  fibro-fatty  tumor;   but  the  true  fibrous 
tumors  are  harder,  rounder,  and  less  adherent  to  the  skin  than  the  \ 
Fibrous  tumors  occur  in  connection  with  the  uterus,  with  th<  -,  the 

bones,  especially  the  lower  jaw  and  the  base  of  the  skull,  where  they 
form  the  "naso- pharyngeal  polypus,"  the  testicle,  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  aud 
in  many  other  parts.     The  fibrous  is  often  mixed  with  other  texture,  i 
in  the  uterus,  where  an  admixture  of  the  unstriped  muscular  ti 
constant  (fibro-muscular).     In  the  nerves  the  disease  forms  a 
affection,  which  will  he  described  in  a  future  chapter  under  the  name  < 
ki  Neuroma."      The  progress  of  a  true  fibrous  tumor  is   usually   bI 
those  of  the  uterus  are  prone  to  a  retrogressive  change,  in  which 
calcify  more  or  less  completely ; 1  the  others  usually  advance  slowly  till 
they  protrude  through   the   skin   or   mucous   membrane   and   ulcerate. 

•  me  times    C3'sts     form   in 
i56.  their  substance — "fibrocys- 

tic tumors" — as  is  not  un- 
common in  the  bones  (see 
Diseases  of  Bones  >.  The 
true  fibrous  tumors  are  usu- 
ally inclosed  in  a  capsule, 
rendering  their  removal  hoi 
easy  and  safe  -f  and  after  re- 
moval, if  I  he  tumor  be 
to  be  coin pnscd  of  |>erf< 
and  wefl-fbraed  fibrous  ti 
sue,  no  recurrence  need 
apprehended-  There  have, 
it.  is  true,  been  a  few  i 
stances  in  which  I 
supposed  to  he  purely  fl 
(and  that  by  competent  on- 
to of  flbffMHiintar  tumor,  Arming  Iti  perf^t  servers)  have  afterwards  run 
ideality  in  extendi  typttMuMft  with  titn  mHMB  Obrotti   the   course  of   cancer ;    but 

lUMT.    On  microscopical  examination,  however,  ®at-«hapcd    these    exceptional    i 

nudci  indflb^ii!  were  rudiij  detected.    Tfca  gttat   of  w hat  perhaps  was  after  all 

remained   free  from  anjr  recurrence  at  least  for  eighteen  i  *j  t 

ninths,  during  which  iiun-  ■*•  waa  repeatedly  seen.  The  onlY  an  accidental  error  Of 
tumor  was  removed  from  tlmj  .sul^Hriiomul  UflMU  oi  the  Iliac 
fossa.  The  patient  was  a  woman,  aged  41,  who  bad  botM 
■  lilldren.  The  case  is  reported  in  Path.  Trana,,  vol.  xvt  p.  *Jll, 
Nelaton  has  also  oiled  attention  to  the  occasional  Krowth 
of  fibroid  tumors  in  the  iliac  fossa  in  child-hearing  women, — 
St  George's  Hospital  Museum,  Ser.  xni,  N 
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fibrous   tissue  only,  will  not 


observation  need  not  inter 
fere  with  the  general  stal 
raent  that  a  slowly  growij 
tumor   definitely    separat 
from  the  surrounding 
and  composed  of  well 
recur  after  complete  removal.     Tl. 


ter- 

a 

lore 


rapid  the  growth  is,  the  mtue  embryonic  or  ill-formed  the  fibres,  and  the 
more  they  are  mixed  with  cells,  and  especially  calte  of  variable  shape  and 
.size,  l  he  more  is  recurrence  to  be  dreaded.  And  this  leads  us  to  speak 
of  the  Jibro-rt'thtlar  tumors. 

ftyrchcellular  Tumor* — These  contain,  along  with  the  fibrous  element, 
a  more  or  less  large  proportion  of  cells.  They  grow  more  rapidly  than 
the  purely  fibrous  tumor,  they  occupy  more  variable  positions,  tnd  are 
Often  more  deeply  situated,  and  they  are  less  definitely  mail  rom 

neighboring  parts  and  less  frequently  encapauled ;    they  often  contain 


1  See  the  chapter  on  Diseases  of  the  Female  Generative  On 
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glandular  elements,  when  they  grow  in  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  glands. 

h  of  these  circumstances 
has  its  value  in  the  prognosis  fio.  is?. 

of  the  disease;  but  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge it  is  very  difficult  to 
estimate  that  value,  or  to 
give  a  consistent  and  intel- 
ligible account  of  the  tu- 
mors grouped  under  the  term 
i4  fi  bro-cel  1 Q lar. "      So m e    of 

them  are,  as  far  as  can  be  ^Jy7^fV$5lltf  ^-^f^? 

■judged,  as  purely  innocent  as 
the  typical  examples  of  fib- 
rous tumor,*  others  are  of  a  w-v  PJWv, 
ve rv  iJKili g u an t  n at u re.  T he  s \mmH^S^Jwl  MJ 
latter  are  such  as  will  be 
found  described  below  un- 
der the  names  of  round- 
celled  and  spindle-celled  sar- 
»Coma,  myxoma  and  glioma. 
The  innocent  fihro-cellular 
bi  are  those  in  which 
DOtfa  the  fibre*  arc  well- 
ined    and    have    attained 

thrir     perfect     development,        A  mass  or  flbrocfllulnr  tumors,  irnicwd  from  the  labium 
Mid     th€    erlls     are     hoinowc-    PU(*l-n<*'i  weighing  71^  Iba.  Avoirdupois*    Ttiey  were  removed 

OVal,  and    display   little    ten-    t  neon  sentence  during  the  Ihrpp  yejirw  they  h*d  been  £row- 
denev  either  to   «TOWtll  into     tafc  until   one   burst  and   discharged  ft  thin   MtoVI   fluid. 

.  proliferation,  or  to  J"*™!"  i"""Vn"? !fttoJ"",",b,u™,;  * ."'  lh",^ful^ 

■  -    T         ..       Gbro-^lbtliir  outgrowths,— MuiKrum  ui  m.  « i -nr^ts  Hospital, 

decay.     burn    are   I  he   eel  Is   sor.  xvii,  No.  47. 
frequently  found  in  the  li li- 
mn* epulis  on  the  jaw,  and  in  the  firm  H  bro-cel  hi  lar  growths  of  the  skin. 
The  cells  usually  bear  only  a  small  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  fibrous 

The  diagnosis  between  the  firmer  fi  bro-cel  hilar  and  the  true  fibrous 
tumors  is  only  possible  after  removal,  and  the  looser  kinds  are  again 
very  difficult  to  distinguish  in  many  ittllfttloill  from  cancerous  tumors. 
Their  removal  is  urgently  indicated,  and  in  the  lews  well-defined  speci- 
mens the  surgeon  will  do  well  to  cut  as  wide  of  the  disease  aa  prudence 
permits, 

r  Cartilaginous  tumors  (eiiehomlroinat;i  i  are  far  more  common  as  out- 
growths from  hone  than  in  any  other  part,  and  they  will  aeeurdingly  he 
ribed  further  among  the  Diseases  of  Bones,  where  also  will  be  fotitid 
some  illustrations  of  their  most  characteristic  forms.  But  they  do  occur 
also  in  the  soft  parts,  frequently  Ell  the  parotid  gland,  occasionally  In  the 
testicle,  and  very  rarely  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  in  the  thyroid  body, 

1  Pnget,  in  speaking  of  dbro-celiulur  tumor?,  says:  k  What  has  been  aiiid  of  the 
excision  of  fatty  tufflon  miyht  bo  repeated  Lore,  und  ?«>  riii^ht  the  MnO-menta  Hi  to 
the  very  favorable  prognosis  after  removal  ;  but  with  tbil  r^-rw,  ilinl  if  n  libro- 
cellulur  tumor  bo  incompletely  developed,  BOfl,  looking  like  little  more  than  ill 
gelt  tin,  or  presenting  a  great  preponderance  of  it*  element*]  structure 
en  embryonic  state,  it  is  likely  to  prove  recurrent." — Svsi.  of  8urgM  vol.  it  p.  626, 
Sded. 
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and  iii  other  parts.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  harder  fibrous 
tumors,  which  they  much  resemble,  mainly  by  their  firmer  consistence 
and  deeper  lobulation.  Ttiej  are  as  a  general  rule  purely  innocent,  and 
if  once  removed  entire  will  never  recur.  Sir  J,  Paget  has,  however,  re- 
corded '  a  single  instance  In  which  a  cartilaginous  growth  originating 
in  the  testicle,  and  presenting  every  i  -ha  meter  of  an  ordinary  en  chon- 
droma, passed  up  the  lymphatic  vessels,  pressed  npon  and  perforated 
vena  cava  inferior,  and  was  thus  conveyed  into  the  lunys,  where  it  at- 
tained  so  hirge  a  size  as  to  prove  fatal  The  ease  is  a  very  striking  and 
Instructive  one;  it  does  not,  however,  show — nor  does  Sir  J,  Paget 
record  it  as  showing — that  enchondroma  is  ever,  when  occurring  un- 
mixed, a  malignant  disease,  hut  as  proving  that  the  elements  of  any 
growing  tissue  if  the\  pass  Into  the  blood  may  become  multiplied  I 
to  an  indefinite  extent* 

Besides  the  purely  cartilaginous  tumors — i.e.,  those  which  consist 
cartilage  and  nothing  else — there  are  a  great  number  of  tuun 
innocent  and  others  malignant*  which  consist  partly  of  cartilage;   I  < 
the  oartUage  in  these  tumors  forma  only  a  part,  and  that  a  subordinate 
pnrt  of  the  growth,  and  does  not  give  Its  character  to  the  disease,  it 
seems  to  me  erroneous  to  classify  such  tumors  as  enehondroinata.      ' 
cartilage  is  often  ft>nnd  in  osteoid  cancer,  and  the  recurrent  growth*  in 
the  lung  often  consist  in  great  measure  of  cartilage.    This  illustrates  the 
presence  of  cartilage  in  cancer,  while  the  common   fibrous  tumor  of  the 
parotid  or  the  ordinary  fibrous  epulis  will  often  be  found  to  contain  more 
or  less  cartilage;  ami  these  may  be  used  to  illustrate  its  formation  in  in- 
nocent tumors.     But  such  tumors  should  he  classified  under  the  name  of 
their  principal  constituent,  and  the  name  enchondroma  should  be  reserved 
for  those  growths  which  consist  entirely  or  almost  entirely  of  cartilage. 

Cartilaginous  tumors  degenerate  in  various  wajrs,     Some  break  down 
iu  the  centre,  so  as   to   form   lar«j  tic  enchondroma),  others 

soften  throughout,  others  become  oonvorted  Into  a  cal  mass,  in 

which  It  is  dilliciill  to  discover  any  definite  organization.  Many  oasifV, 
but  this  is  far  more  common  in  those  which  are  attached  to  bone  than  in 
those  huuicd  in  the  soft  parts,  and  it  will  be  spoken  of  along  with  Diseases 
of  the  Bones  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  exostosis. 

The  free  removal  of  an  enchondroma  is  all  that  is  necessary  fb 
patient's  future  safety.     Amputation  may  be  indicated  if  the  size  and 
connections  Of  the  tumor  demand   it,  and  in  cases  of  multi 
drornata  on  the  fingers  or  toes  it  may  be  the  only  resource  available;  but 
such  cases  will  be  discussed  hereafter. 

Bony  tumors  are  noi  absolutely  unknown  in  the  soft  parts.  There  are 
some  rare  cases  in  which  the  muscles  ossify,  as  in  a  skeleton  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  in  which  many  of  the 
bones  arc  connected  immovably  by  masses  of  bone  which  have  replaced 
some  of  the  largest  muscles  in  the  body;  and  other  siugulai 
like  that  recorded  by  Mr,  Cfesar  Hawkins,1  in  which  masses  of  bone  were 
formed  loose  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  muscles.  But  such  cases  are  so 
xmy  uncommon  and  have  so  little  bearing  on  practice  that  exostosis  may 


1  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxiviii,  p.  247. 

*  Contributions  to  Pathology  *ad  Surgery,  vol.  ii,  p«  103.     Mr,  Elawkiai  flmorihni 
the  formations  of  hone  in  tin  cmm  which  h  ■  relates  m  the  p-miIi  of  o**i  lieu  t  ion  of  the 
mtncul&f  fibres  in  consequence  of  inlhuntnution,  arid  refer*  to  some  similar  inst* 
though,  as  he  ul.  -  r\r-.  "  wecetmol  >ay  why  the  bqu*cIoj  inflame,  nor  vfhl 
inon  ri'Bulla  of  iuJhimmutlori  nrc  modi  tied  so  that  bone  is  formed  in  the  cellular  ti 


of  the  imuclea.1 
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be  regarded  as  a  disease  of  the  bones,  and  will  accordingly  be  treated  of 
in  that  chapter. 

ilar  Tumors. — The  only  other  form  of  innocent  tumor  is  the  vas- 
cular, in  which  the  bulk  of  the  disease  is  composed  of  enlarged  vessels, 
xhe<  i  being  either  arterial,  capillary,  or  venous.     The  tumors 

which  are  formed  chiefly  of  enlarged  arteries  are  called  aneurisms  by 
anastomosis.  They  are  large,  irregular  tabulated  pulsating  masses,  in 
which  a  considerable  bruit  can  often  be  heard,  and  numerous  large  ves- 
oao  be  traced  Into  then  on  all  sides,  The  capillaries  share  in  the 
enlargement,  and  the  veins  thus  receive  the  pulsation.  As  the  arteries 
enlarge  their  coats  become  thinned,  so  that  the  distinction  between  the 
arteries  and  veins  around  the  tumor  becomes  impossible.  The  growth  of 
the  tumor  sometimes  causes  ulceration  of  the  skin,  and  severe  or  even 
fatal  hemorrhage;  but  apart  from  tins  there  is  not  much  danger,  and  I 
have  seen  cases  which  have  gone  on  for  an  unlimited  time  without  material 
change.  Sometimes,  however,  when  the  disease  occurs,  as  it  usually  does, 
on  the  head,  the  constant  noise  is  so  distressing,  and  the  increase  of  the 
tumor  so  threatening,  that  the  surgeon  is  compelled  to  Interfere. 

The  diagnosis  is  usually  obvious.     At  the  same  time  I  have  seen  a  pili- 
ng cancer  of  the  skull  mistaken   for  aneurism  by  anastomosis  and 

Fig,  ira. 


Aneurism  by  aimitomwsis  of  Iho  upper  lip.     From  a  drawing  presented  by  Sir  Bf  Brodie  10  the  Museum 

oT  St.  George's  Hospital. 

operated  on,  the  patient  being  with  difficulty  saved  from  death  on  the 
table.  A  more  accurate  examination  would  have  shown  in  this  case  that 
the  skull  was  perforated,  for  pressure  on  the  tumor  produced  vertigo,  loss 
of  consciousness,  and  partial  hemiplegia. 

The  Invoiite  setts  Of  this  disease  are  the  scalp  and  the  lip.  In  the 
scalp  they  are  commonly  close  to  the  ear,  and  the  disease  often  extends 
into  and  implicates  the  vessels  of  the  ear. 

They  have  been  treated  by  all  kinds  of  operations.  When  small  they 
might  possibly  be  cured  by  setons  or  by  ligature  applied  us  to  an  ordi- 
nary neevus.     The  larger  tumors  are  best  treated  by  the  galvanic  cautery- 
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Tin-  wire  being  passed  through  the  mass  at  its  base  is  t 
the  battery,  so  as  to  bring  it   to  a  white  heat,  and  is  drawn  slow!;, 
the  surface,  cutting  the  tumor  into  two  parts  and  searing  ^ur- 

face  as  it  cuts,  so  that  no  haemorrhage  occurs.     This  may  be  repeated  in 
several  places,  and  so  the  tumor  will  be  divided  l>\  severs] 
which  the  vascular  tissue  will  be  obliterated.     As  frc-di  parts  threat* 
grow  they  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way.     Bleeding  may  occur  during 
toe  reparation  of  the  sloughs,  and  must  be  combated  either  by  the  liga- 
ture or  actual  caut 

The  total  removal  Of  the  tumor  is  a  still  more  certain  method  of  treat- 
ment* but  the  operation  is  highly  dangerous  when  the  growth  is  b 
An  incision  is  made  around  a  part  of  the  base  of  the  tumor 
across  several  large  vessels,  which  are  then  tied.     If  the  patient  has  not 
lost  too  much  blood  the  nit  is  then  extended  around  another  part  <»r 
whole  of  the  circumference,  and  again  the  divided  vessels  are  tied.    VY 
lbs  whole  circumference  has  thus  been  dealt  with  the  mass  is  rapi-llv 
removed  and  all  vessels  at  its  base  secured.     In  large  tumors  it  is  often 
necessary  to   divide  this  Operation   into   several,   allowing   an    interva* 
between  each  for  the  recovery  of  the  patient  from  the  results  of  haemor- 
rhage     The  ligature  of  the  main  trunk  artery  (the  common  or  external 
Carotid)  has  often  been  practiced  in  aneurism  by  anastomo-  i  the 

common  carotids  on  both  sides  have  been  tied,  with  a  due  interval.  But 
1  cannot  discover  that  the  practice  has  been  so  successful  as  to  justify 
the  operation.  Mr,  Boutham  has  published  a  successful  case,*  but  here 
the  set  on  was  also  employed.  On  the  other  hand,  I  remember  a  remark- 
able ease  in  which  the  patient  had  been  in  great  danger  from  repeated 
hemorrhage,  This  had  heen  suppressed  and  the  patient  restored  to 
health  and  comfort  by  the  persevering  use  of  the  galvanic  cautery.  Three 
years  afterwards  the  bleeding  recurred,  and  a  surgeon  D  for,  who, 

unluckily  for  the  patient,  tied  the  common  carotid.  The  man  bled  U) 
death  fifteen  days  afterwards,  while  the  ligature  was  still  firm  on  tie 
eel,a  At  the  same  time  cures  are  claimed  after  this  operation  the  reality 
of  which  I  am  not  concerned  to  dispute.  All  that  I  would  say  is  that  ~ 
believe  local  cautery  to  be  safer  and  more  efficient. 

—Capillary  and  venous  tumors  are  called  Dttvi,1  and  BS&vl 
also  divided  into  cutaneous  and  subcutaneous,  the  purely  venous  nan- 
being  usually  subcutaneous,   those  entirely  confined   to  the  skin   I 
always  capillary  only;  while  those  in  which  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue 
are  affected  simultaneously  are  usually  of  the  mixed  kind  ;  and   in  all 
such  cases  large  veins  will  be  seen  running  away  from  the  tumor. 

The  nature  of  the  common  luevus,  or  mother-mark,  is  obvious  at  first 
sight,  and  in  some  more  serious  cases  the  whole  or  great  part  of  the  side 
of  the  lure  is  implicated  in  a  simitar  dilatation  of  the  capillaries,  calle 
M  port  ivine  stain,'1  or  along  with  the  enlarged  vessels  there  is  a  pigment- 
ary formation,  and  often  an  overgrowth  of  hair.  But  I  do  Dot  know 
that  anything  has  yet  been  successfully  attempted  for  the  relief  of  this 
deformity*  The  ordinary  capillary  nanus  is  very  common  indeed, 
as  a  great  many  (1  think  the  majority)  of  such  nievi  remain  without  sflj 
growth  indefinitely,  they  should  be  left  alone,  unless  from  their  situatie 
they  occasion  any  unpleasant  deformity,  or  from  their  growth  ir  l> 
necessary  to  treat  them,  in  which  case,  if  they  are  in  a  position  where  I 
scar  is  of  no  consequence,  they  should  be  removed  either  by  ligature  i 

1    M.  I    Cl/ir    Trim*.,  vol  xlviii,  p.  05>  *  Lancet,  I8d8t  vol  iit  | 

3  Sutiiu  authors  atao  speak  of  aneurism  by  anastomosis  under  the  mi  die  of  ■■  ar 

IMBVUS." 
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with  the  knife.  The  latter  is  safe  enough  if  the  tumor  be  avoided,  but 
as  the  former  is  quite  free  from  all  risk  of  haemorrhage  it  is  more  com- 
monly used,  especially  in  private  practice.  Two  stout  harelip  needles 
being  passed  beneath  the  naevus  at  right  angles  a  strong  ligature  is  tied 
beneath  them  as  tightly  as  possible.  If  the  mass  is  large  it  is  well  to 
cut  a  groove  in  the  skin  from  each  needle  to  the  one  next  it  for  the  liga- 
ture to  lie  in.  The  great  point  is  to  tie  the  ligature  tight  enough,  in 
which  case  there  is  no  pain  afterwards.  The  surgeon  may  be  certain 
that  the  tumor  is  completely  strangulated  if  he  pricks  it  with  a  needle 
here  and  there  while  the  ligature  is  drawn  tight  and  sees  that  at  last  only 
a  little  serous  fluid  oozes  from  the  punctures.  The  points  of  the  needles 
should  be  cut  off  with  pliers  made  for  the  purpose,  and  a  strip  of  lint 
wound  under  them  and  round  their  ends.  When  the  mass  has  turned 
black  the  needles  may  be  removed  and  a  poultice  applied  till  the  slough 
drops  off.  The  subcutaneous  na?vi  may  be  removed  like  anjT  other  sub- 
cutaneous tumor,  by  dissecting  the  skin  from  above  them  and  removing 
them  without  opening  the  capsule  in  which  they  are  contained  ;*  or  if  at 
any  stage  of  the  operation  the  surgeon  should  meet  with  alarming  haemor- 
rhage the  ligature  may  be  substituted.  And  in  naevi  which  are  only  partly 
subcutaneous  a  similar  operation  may  be  performed,  i.  e.,  the  skin  may  be 
dissected  from  the  mass  below,  generally  without  much  haemorrhage,  and 
the  latter  be  thus  removed.  But  J  cannot  say  that  in  the  few  trials  I  have 
made  of  this  method  I  have  seen  much  use  in  the  skin  so  preserved.  It  is, 
in  fact,  so  thin  and  ill-nourished  that  it  generally  sloughs  or  withers  away. 

The  caustic  treatment  of  small  naavi  is  very  satisfactory.  The  caustic 
generally  used  is  nitric  acid,  or  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  which  will 
remove  a  small  mother-mark  in  two  or  three  applications,  leaving,  how- 
ever, a  small  depressed  cicatrix  very  like  that  of  vaccination.  The  actual 
cautery  by  means  of  a  white-hot  needle,  or  a  point  of  white-hot  metal  with 
a  bulb  above,  by  which  the  heat  is  prevented  from  too  sudden  1}'  being 
quenched,  is  also  often  used,  and  successfully.  But  man}7  of  these  small 
nflevi  may  be  removed  with  less  deformity  by  the  application  of  the  elec- 
trolytic current ;  i.  e.,  a  current  of  electricity  of  very  low  power  continued 
for  some  time,  so  as  to  disintegrate  the  tissues  without  cauterizing  them. 

Another  plan  which  should  be  mentioned  is  vaccination.  If  the  child 
has  not  been  previously  vaccinated  he  may  be  vaccinated  on  the  nrevus, 
the  vaccine  being  introduced  in  a  great  many  places  verjr  close  together. 
The  object  is  to  obliterate  the  vascular  tissue  by  the  inflammation  pro- 
duced around  the  vaccine  pustules.  But  the  plan  is  not  one  which 
deserves  recommendation.  It  is  very  uncertain,  since  the  vaccine  may 
be  washed  away  by  the  blood,  and  it  has  usually,  if  not  always,  failed  in 
the  cases  which  I  have  seen  ;  and  when  vaccine  pustules  are  produced,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  the  naevus  is  cured,  or  that  the  child  has  obtained 
the  proper  immunity  from  small-pox. 

Coagulating  Injection. — Again,  subcutaneous  naevus,  especialty  those 
large  naevi  which  sometimes  occur  in  the  parotid  region,  may  be  treated 
by  the  injection  of  perchloride  of  iron.  The  method,  however,  is  a  dan- 
gerous one,  one  case,  at  least,  being  on  record  in  which  instant  death 
was  caused,  probably  bj*  coagula  carried  into  the  heart.2  If  it  is  employed 
the  solution  should  be  used  in  small  quantity,  three  or  four  drops  being 
injected  through  the  hj-podermic  syringe  first  in  one  place  and  then  in 

1  See  Teale,  in  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  1,  p.  57.  The  existence  of  a  complete  capsule 
subdividing  the  growth  into  lobules  is  very  distinctly  described  in  the  account  which 
Mr.  Birkett  has  given  of  the  structure  of  a  naevus  in  the  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxx, 
p.  108. 

*  Teale,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  1,  p.  62. 
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Some  surgeons  first  break  down  the  tissue  of  the  naevus  with  a 

broad   cutting   needle,  and 
i  m.  is®.  introduce   the  coagulating  injec- 

tion into  the  cavity  so  produced 
Sub'  Li[}ut'tn.  —  The 

larger  na?vi   require    complicated 
forras  of  ligature  for  their  stra 
lation.     Those    that  are 
subcutaneous  are  generally  treatr 
cd  by  the  subcm 
The   needle  (which   should   he  a 
large  curved  one)  is  artned  with  a 
atroog  piece  of  whipcord.    This 
is  entered  at  ant  point  <»f  the  cir- 
cumference and  carried  round  the 
base  as  far  as  possible,  win 
emerges  through  the  skin.  Tin 
atnre  having  been  drawn  thr 
as  bf  as  necessary  is  re-enter* 
the   same   puncture    and    carried 
round  another  portion  of  the  circh 
and  so  on,  till  at  length  it  reache 
the  original  point  of  entry,  throng 
which  its  two  ends   now  protrud 
and  must  be  tied  as  tightly  as  j 


u 


itanfiOUi  ligature of  na?vua*  The  upper  figure 
shows  a  single  I  in  a  lure  carried  round  the  turner. 
The  lower  (In  which  no  turner  is  denicted)  shows  a 
■  l.mhle  Hiring  carried  below  the  centre  of  tho  base, 
then  divided  into  two,  a  a'  and  a  n",  and  each  of  the 
two  carried  subcutaucously  round  half  of  the  merits, 
and  then  tied. 


1m.  160. 


1.  The  threaded  needle 
passed  under  the  centre  of 
the  base  of  the  tumor;  one 
thread  divided  nenr  the 
needle. 


3.  The  needle  withdrawn  and  the  i 
gulatod  in  quartets. 


jstran- 


2.  The  other  end  of  the  divided  thread  passed 
Into  the  needle's  eye.  Both  threads  carried 
round  a  quarter  of  the  circumference  and  passed 
under  the  base  at  right  angles  to  their  former 
direction. 

Fin.  1G0.— u  FerRusson'sknot,"  for  the  strangulation  of  large  narvl,  or  other  tumors.    In  ord 
the  diagrams  of  a  convenient  sire  the  tumor  baa  been  represented  rclati?e1y  much  smaller  than  I 
practice;  and  in  Fiff.  :i  the  Incisions,  Which  are  usually  mldf  lh rough  the  skin  frtnn  each  puncture  to 

\t,  have  been  BntttBfl,  (0  avoid  complication.    They  are  not  absolutely  necev«r>.  Iftlrt  » 
not  Tery  largo,  hut  they  reduce  lh^  quantity  of  tissue  which  Is  to  br  col  through  hy  rhe  it. 
promote  the  success  of  the  operation,  besides  very  probably  saving  the  patient  some  pain  while  \ 
%ature  ia  separating. 
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sible.  Or  if  the  mass  is  too  large  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  way  the  ligature 
may  first  be  carried  under  the  middle  of  the  tumor,  and  may  then  be  di- 
vided into  two,  which  is  applied  as  before  subcutaneously  to  each  half. 
Another  excellent  knot  for  a  large  naevus  is  that  which  goes  by  Sir  W. 
Fergusson's  name,  and  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  160. 

In  other  cases,  where  the  tumor  is  of  an  elongated  form,  the  form  of 
ligature  represented  in  Fig.  161  is  more  appropriate.  The  tumor  is 
strangulated  in  pieces  by  passing  a  double  ligature  under  its  base  from 
aide  to  side,  as  there  shown.  The  ends  of  the  ligature  are  colored  differ- 
ently— say  one  white  and  the  other  black.  Each  loop  is  left  long,  so  that 
the  whole  ligature  must  be  of  great  length.  Then  the  white  loops  are 
divided  on  one  side  and  the  black  on  the  other,  and  the  pairs  of  white 
and  black  strings  are  tied  tightly.  The  whole  tumor  will  thus  be  found 
to  be  strangulated. 

The  two  latter  methods  necessarily  involve  the  death  of  the  skin,  and 
even  although  the  purely  subcutane- 
ous ligature  does  not,  perhaps,  in- 
volve the  death  of  the  skin  by  abso- 
lute necessity,  since  enough  nutrition 
may  be  provided  by  the  vessels  which 
pass  into  the  skin  between  the  punc- 
tures to  avert  gangrene,  yet  such  a 
fortunate  result  is  often  obtained. 
More  commonly  the  subcutaneous 
ligature  sets  up  extensive  inflamma- 
tion, in  which  the  whole  tissue  per- 
ishes, including  the  skin. 

Mr.  Bar  well  has  lately  described  a 
process  for  the  u  scarless  eradication'7 
of  naevus1  by  means  of  an  instrument 
whereby  a  wire  conveyed  subcutane- 
ously around  the  base  of  the  tumor 
is  gradually  tightened  by  means  of 
an  appropriate  mechanism  until  it 
comes  away,  and  so  divides  all  the 
vessels  which  nourish  the  subcutane- 
ous part  of  the  naevus.  After  this  the 
subcutaneous  naevus  can  be  treated 
with  nitric  acid  if  necessary,  but  often  withers  away  and  disappears  spon- 
taneously. 

Another  plan  which  will  often  check  the  growth  of  large  nsevi,  and 
which  is  eminently  useful  in  situations  where  their  complete  removal  is 
impossible  or  very  dangerous,  is  to  cut  them  into  pieces  by  ligatures  con- 
veyed under  their  base  and  tied  tightly  round  the  entire  tissue.  If  the 
growth  be  so  large  that  the  first  ligature  will  not  ulcerate  through  it,  a 
second  can  be  introduced  into  the  groove  which  the  ulceration  of  the  first' 
has  caused,  and  thus  when  the  ligatures  have  come  away  the  tumor  will 
be  divided  into  portions  by  wounds,  in  which  bands  of  cicatrix  will  form, 
and  so  its  growth  will  be  arrested.  A  case  of  venous  naevus  in  the  scro- 
tum treated  successfully  in  this  way  will  be  found  described  and  figured 
in  the  Path.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xv,  p.  95. 

There  are  other  methods  of  treating  nam  too  numerous  to  mention. 


Ligature  for  strangulating  a  large  nevus. 
The  white  loops  are  divided  on  one  side,  and 
the  black  on  the  other,  and  the  corresponding 
ends  (as  a  a',  b  b')  tied  together.  The  termi- 
nal strings  c  c  may  bo  either  tied  or  withdrawn, 
as  the  surgeon  thinks  best. 


1  Lancet,  May  8,  1875. 
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I  need  only  add  that  very  large  nrevi  are  often  cured  by  the  in  trod  notion 
Of  setnns.     Some  surgeons  steep  the  seton-threa<U  in  ptffehloridc  of  iron. 
Degeneration, — Na?vi  which  do  not  grow  may  remain  stationary, or 
may  disappear,  or  may  degenerate,     hi  some  eases,  usually  after  an  flUi 
of  some  grave  illness,  such  as  scarlet  fever  or  hooping-cough,  even  large 
mevi  have  been  known  to  disappear  altogether.     Thus  in  the  cKaeM 
on  Mr.  Teale's  proposal  for  enucleating  the  large  nrevi  which  sometimes 
form  in  the  parotid  region.  Mr.  JYcseott  Hewett  related  an  instance  in  Ml 
own  family  where  a  ruevus  of  this  kind  had  entirely  disappeared  soon 
after  one  of  the  common   affections  of  childhood.     In  other  case* 
tumor  after  ceasing  to  grow  degenerates  into  a  cysile  mass,  and  this  is  & 
well-known  cause  of  congenital  cystic  tumor.    The  contents  of  the  tumor 
may  vary  very  much   from  the  composition  of  the  blood,  though  they 
generally  show  some  trace  of  their  origin. 

Snrcoma. — Sarcomatous  tumors  are  defined  to  be  such  as  in  their  for 
mation  and  growth  present  some  resemblance,  though  an  imperfect  one, 
to  the  formation  and  growth  of  the  normal  tissues.  The  class  of  seini- 
raalignant  or  locally  malignant  tumors  belong  to  the  sarcomata,  but  dti 
sarcomata  are  innocent,  and  others,  on  the  contrary,  an  extreme! 
nant.  The  classification*  therefore,  does  not  seem  to  me,  I  own,  a  good 
one,  or  likely  to  be  permanent;  but  as  it  has  lately  come  mm  li  Into  ^»g«e 
it  seems  better  for  the  present  to  adhere  to  it.  The  general  characters  of 
sarcomata  are,  that  they  consist  of  fibrous  tissue  more  or  less  perfectly 
formed,  and  of  cells  which  display  some  resemblance  to  the  normal  C 

of  either  embryonic  or  adult  f 

Fl°*  W*  membrane,  muscle,  1 r 

or  nerve,  the  cells  ami    I 
sue  having  an  organic  0001 
and  the  former  showing  a  lende 
to  higher  development. 

The    class  of  sarcomata,  th 
fore,  embraces  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  those    tumors    which   I 
been  described  above  as  "fibre-cel- 
lular," and  it  very  nearly  coincides 
with  the  tumors  described  formerly 
as  u iibro-plastic,"  the  only  differ* 
ence   being   that   under  the   term 
sarcoma  many  tumors  have  been 
included   by  the   German   | 
gists  which  are  of  a  truly  malig- 
nant  clinical    nature,   and    which 
used   to  be   described   as    cancer. 
Taking  this  definition,  the  foi- 
ing  are  the  tumors  which  an 
ranged  by  Billroth  under  the  head 
of  sarcoma  : 

n.   Sound  ctSed  or  granulation  sarcoma,  in  which  the  cb: 
ents  are  small  round  cells  like  lymph-cells,  such  as  are  found  in  granuhv 
tions,  the  intercellular  substance  being  either  distinctly  BhftM  fil- 

iated Or  perfectly  homogeneous,  as  in  the  neuroglia  or  transparent  sheath* 
of  the  nerve-tubes  (glioma). 

b.  Spindle  reouia,  which  is  composed  of  small  elongated  • 

(oat-  or  awn-shaped),  sometimes  without  any  intercellular  substance,  at 


-) 


Round  or  oval-celled  sarcoma.  From  a  tumor 
of  the  female  breast,  described  in  l\*th  Trans., 
toI.  xix,  [}\t  4'Ji-M7,  aud  figured  in  the  same  vol- 
ume as  pi.  sit,  Fig.  6. 
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other  times  united  by  a  homogeneous,  fibrillar,  or  fibrous  tissue.     The 
I  are  variously  regarded  as  embryonic  connective  tissue  (Lebert),  or 
tejoofc  nervous  or  in uscular  tissue  (Billroth). 


Fig.  163. 


Section  from  a  spindle-celled  sarcoma  of  Ulfl  lemur,  taken  from  Hie  exterior  Of  the  tumor,    a  shows 

(ACMt  granulation  malcriU "  or  "adenoid  tissue"  stretching  out  from  t  Ik-  tumor  structure 

.  the  adipose  tissue  (c)  *epuralinK  Ml  cell*.    The  tuinor  was  of  a  malignant  character,  and  con- 

1  in  other  part*  Df  Its  substance  cartilaginous  and  osteoid  inut-riaK     Path.  Sot:,  Truiis.,  voKxxi, 

,  and  pi  riii,  Fig.  1. 

celled  sarcoma,  or  myeloid  tumor,  in  Ifhfoh  the  cells  distinc- 
ive  of  the  form  of  tumor  are  very  large,  contain  numerous  nuclei  (sorae- 

iw. 


oUcclled  sarcoma/'  or  myeloid  tumor,— After  Billroth,    a  points  to  a  part  where  cysts  were  being 
formed  »j  Uie  softening  of  the  tissue  of  the  tumor ;  ft,  to  a  focus  of  DialfatAVdu. 
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times  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty),  and  are  often  provided  with  numerous 
oflfeboots,  These  cells  are  likened  to  those  which  occur  in  the  marrow  of 
fatal  bones.  Such  cells  are  found  mixed  up  with  the  tissue  of  any  of 
the  other  forms  of  sarcoma,  but  they  are  most  common  in  tumors  which 
spring  from  bone,  and  they  will  be  further  spoken  of  in  the  chapter  on 
Diseases  of  Hone. 

*!.  Muceu$  or  ru ■/-/ W/tvf  sarcoma  (mj^roma,  Virchow),  characterized  by 
the  development  of  caudate  branching  cells,  communicating  with  each 


Fig.  165. 


Fir;.  166. 


Flo.  165.— Section  *>f  myxoma,  o.  Angular  or  stellate  bodies,  the  prolongations  of  which  anastomose 
so  as  lt»  form  a  network  traversing  the  whole  section,  h>  Small  round  cells,  having  M  tppftNOi  con- 
nection wiih  the  angular  corpuscles,  c.  Corpuscles  having  much  nwembluna?  to  mucous  corpuscles, 
but  smaller,  contained  in  the  prolougations  of  tbo  branching  or  angular  bodies.  Thfse  prolongations 
had  dounh  notlJiHs,  and  apjiesred  to  form  canals  in  which  Oie  tnueoui  rorpuscles  were  contained. 
Some  fittty  tissue  whs  mingled  with  the  strut  lure  of  this*  tumor.    (From  Path.  Trans.,  vol.  xi,  p.  344,) 

Km.  n;i*..—'\ Alveolar  sarcoma. "—After  Billroth. 


other,  and  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  structure  of  the  gelatinous  tissue 
Of  the  Utnbllieal  cord  or  that  of  the  vitreous  body.  Mixed  with  this  i< 
commonly  i  variable  quantity  of  soft,  mucous  substance  (colloid)  or  soft 
tissue,  more  or  less  resembling  cartilage ;  and  bone  may  also  be  found 
in  these  m neons  sarcomata* 

ff.  Billroth1!  nv\\  olaaa  of  sarcomata  is  the  alveolar y  in  which  he  allows 
the  great  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  structure  from  carcinoma,  and 
in  which  ids  description  hardly  shows  any  difference.  The  ceils  are 
round,  larger  than  the  lymph-cells,  with  one  or  more  large  nuclei,  con- 
taining glistening  nucleoli,  and  about  the  size  of  cartilage-cells,  or  mod- 
erately large  flat  epithelium.  They  lie  in  the  interstices  of  a  beautifully 
alveolar  cellular  tissue. 

f.  Finally,  we  have  the  pigmentary  or  melanotic  sarcoma,  in  which  one 
or  other  of  the  above  forms  of  sarcoma  is  colored  black  or  dark-brown 
by  the  deposit  of  granular  pigment,  which  almost  always  occurs  in  the 
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cells,  and  more  rarely  in  the  intercellular  substance  also  (Fig.  1T1,  p. 
373). 

I  have  thus  given  the  anatomical  division  of  this  class  of  tumors  from 
one  of  the  most  recent  and  most  authentic  of  the  German  pathologists, 
in  order  to  place  before  the  reader,  as  intelligibly  as  I  can,  the  views 
which  have  recently  prevailed.  Not  that  surgeons  or  pathologists  are 
by  any  means  agreed  upon  those  views.  For  instance,  Billroth 's  alveolar 
sarcoma  is  not  recognized  by  other  authors,1  and  seems  to  me,  according 
to  his  own  description,  to  belong  rather  to  carcinoma ;  and  melanotic 
tumors  are  certainly  in  the  human  subject  often  regarded  as  carcinoma- 
tous ;  but  the  other  members  of  Billroth's  series  are  usually  admitted  as 
distinct  anatomical  forms  of  tumors,  and  classified  as  sarcoma. 

Their  clinical  characters  are  unfortunately  very  variable.  We  only 
know  of  glioma  as  occurring  in  the  interior  of  the  eye  and  in  the  brain. 
In  the  latter  position  its  separate  clinical  history  cannot  be  traced,  since 
it  causes  death  by  its  situation.  For  its  description  as  it  occurs  in  the 
eye  I  must  refer  to  the  chapter  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye.* 

Some  of  the  other  sarcomatous  tumors  are  among  the  "  recurrent,"  or 
14  locally  malignant "  type,  and  many  others  are  decidedly  cancerous  in 
their  clinical  history.  The  spindle-celled  sarcoma  is  in  some  of  its  forms 
identical  with  the  recurrent  fibroid  of  Paget,  or  the  fibro-plastic  tumor  of 
Lebert.  Such  tumors  will  when  removed,  however  completely,  occasion- 
ally but  not  always  recur  in  the  cicatrix  of  the  operation,  and  their  con- 
stant recurrence  will  cause  death.  Thus,  the  Museum  of  St.  George's 
Hospital  contains  specimens  from  a,  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  a  fibro- 
plastic tumor,  or  fibre-celled  sarcoma,  originally  developed  in  the  female 
breast,  was  removed  ten  times,  until  at  length  the  extent  of  tissue  impli- 
cated by  it  became  too  great  for  adequate  removal,  and  the  patient  died 
exhausted  by  its  ulceration,  eighteen  years  after  its  first  appearance.8 
Further,  there  are  cases,  though  not  so  numerous,  in  which  tumors  of 
this  sort  recur,  not  in  the  cicatrix,  or  not  there  only,  but  in  the  internal 
viscera,  usually  the  lungs  or  the  liver,  very  much  after  the  manner  of 
cancer.  For  example,  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry4  many  years  ago  related  a 
case  in  which  a  myeloid  tumor  amputated  at  the  shoulder-joint  recurred 
both  in  the  stump  and  in  the  lungs ;  and  I  have  myself  recorded  a  case 
in  which  a  fibro-plastic  tumor  of  the  thigh,  recurring  after  imperfect  re- 
moval, was  amputated  at  the  hip-joint,  and  the  patient  died  some  months 
afterwards,  with  a  similar  growth  in  the  pelvis,  in  the  lungs,  the  brain, 
and  in  other  still  more  remote  parts  of  the  body — viz.,  the  spine  and  the 
thorax — the  stump  of  the  amputation  being  all  the  time  quite  sound  and 
healthy.  The  structure  of  the  tumor  in  this  case  was  minutely  examined 
both  before  and  after  recurrence  by  several  experienced  microscopists, 
so  that  its  nature  cannot  be  doubted.5  In  another  case,  where  the  breast 
had  been  removed  for  a  large  fibro-plastic  tumor,  the  growth  recurred  in 
the  cicatrix,  and  afterwards  in  the  opposite  breast,  which  I  also  removed ; 
but  the  recurrence  was  not  checked,  and  it  ultimately  proved  fatal. 

There  is  no  question  that  when  these  sarcomatous  (myeloid  and  fibro- 

1  See  the  very  useful  and  practical  account  of  the  anatomy  of  tumors  by  Dr.  Moxon 
in  Bryant's  Practice  of  Surgery,  chap.  lxv. 

*  Since  glioma  is  only  connected  with  the  neuroglia,  it  is  often  described  as  a  dif- 
ferent form  of  tumor  from  the  ordinary  sarcoma,  which  springs  from  connective 
tissue,  and  this  is  the  view  taken  in  the  chapter  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

*  St.  George's  Hospital  Museum,  Ser.  xvii,  Nos.  68  to  60. 
4  Path.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  ix,  p  867 

*  Path.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xvii,  pp.  217,  290.  See  also  the  woodcuts  and  report  on 
p.  292. 
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plastic)  tumors  are  thus  diffused  into  remote  parts  of  the  to 
ments  of  their  diffusion  are  sometimes  carried  by  the  veins:  and  Billroth 
claims  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  show  that  sarcoma 
what  is  very  common  in  carcinoma)  never  attacks  lymphatic  glands,  and 
he  therefore  believes  that  it  is  through  the  venous  system  thai 
feet  ion  proceeds  in  sarcoma.     This  is  probable,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  sec- 
ondary importance.     What  is  more  important  to  the  surgeon  is  to  know 
whether  sarcoma  can  be  diagnosed  from  other  less  dangerous  fori; 
tumor,  and  whether  after  removal  any  prognosis  can  he  arrived  at— 
whether  the  surgeon  ran  say  with  any  approach  to  accuracy  whether  the 
tumor  will  recur  or  not 

With  regard  to  the  diagnosis  hetwecu  sarcoma  and  carcinoma  at  an 
early  stage — i.  <?.,  before  any  glandular  affection  has  been  developed  and 
before  the  skin  has  given  way — it  can   hardly,  I   think,  be  »h*d 

definitely.     The  diagnostic  signs  which  Billroth  points  out  are  as  full 
44  Sarcomata  develop  with  peculiar  frequency  after  previous   local  irrita- 
tion [ally  after  injuries;  cicatrices  also  are  not  un frequently  the 
lea!  of  these  tumors;  black  sarcomata  (melanosis)  may  come  from  irri- 
tated moles.     Skin,  DBOadee,  nerves,  bone,  periosteum,  and,  rnor 
glands  (among  these  the  mamma  most  frequently)  are  the  seats  of  these 
tumors.     Sarcomata  are  rarest  in  children,  rare  between  ten  and  twenty 
years,  most  frequent  in  middle  life,  and  rarer  again  in  old  age.  .  .  .  The 
growth   is  sometimes  rapid,  sometimes  slow;  the  consistence  varu 
that  it  can  rarely  be  used  as  a  point  In  diagnosis  n  (lib.  cit.,  p.  01  Si,     To 
these  diagnostic  signs  Billroth  adds,  that  sar<  re  usually  enca 
sulcd,  and  carcinomata  are  imt  ;  but  as  it  is  certain  that  the  more  rapid!; 
growing  sarcomata  are  not  eucapsulcd,  this  can  hardly  he  regarded  as 
diagnostic*     And  I  need  scarcely  Bay  that  the  above  din_  9  are 
far  indeed   from  establishing  any  reliable  distinction  by  which   - 
and  carcinoma  can  in  all  cases  be  distinguished;  In  fact,  thi*  is  often 
hardly  possible,  even  after  removal  and  careful  examination. 

The  rapidity  Of  their  growth  is  that  which   more  than   anything 
distinguishes  the  sarcomatous  from  the  purely  innocent  tumors  ;  and  the 
Only  indication,  as  far  as  we  know  as  yet  of  the  probability  of  rceuMenee, 
is  drawn    from  this   rapidity  and   from   the   succulence  of  the    _ 
Rapidly  growing  soft  tumors  are  regarded  with  much  more  appn 
than  those  of  firmer  consistence  and  slower  increase.     In  any  case  the 
prognosis  is  better  if  the  tumors  have  been  very  early  and  very  fin 
removed.     Even  aller  one  or  more  recurrences  the  case  is  not  absolutely 
hopeless.     Cases  are  on  record  where,  after  the  second  or  third  fi 
no  further  development  of  the  disease  has  taken  place,  and  such  ca 
render  it  the  plain  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  interfere,  and  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  when   recurrence  is  ascertained;  though,  as  a  re 
tumor  which  has  once  recurred  will  go  on  doing  so;  and  the  more  rapid" 
it  recurs  the  more  rapidly  it  will  in  all  probability  ulcerate;  and,  as 
general  rule,  the  oftener  it  has  been  removed  the  shorter  will  be  th> 
tient'fi  next  respite.     Sarcomatous  or  fibre-plastic  tumors  when  ulcer 
much  resemble  cancer;  but  as  there  is  certainly  more  hope  of  mi 
n  nifkval  in  the  former  than  the  latter,  it  is  important  to  draw  the  distiii 
tion ;  and  this  is  made  chiefly  by  the  amount  of  Infiltration  of  the  su 
rounding  skin,     A  tumor  which  fungates  out  of  a  cleanly  cut  boil 
skin  is  probably  sarcomatous ;  one  in  which  the  tissue  of  the  skin 
the  hole  is  (edematous,  hardened,  and  studded  with  nodular  masses,  i 
in  all  likelihood  cancerous;  and  the  diagnosis  of  cancer  becomes 
lished  if  the  glands  are  implicated. 


CARCINOMA. 

Carcinoma. — The  words  "  cancer  "  and  u  carcinoma  "  are  sometimes 
used  as  synonymous  and  equivalent  to  the  term  "  malignant  tumor;"  by 
other  authors  this  use  is  made  of  the  word  u  cancer  "  only,  by  which  is 
then  meant  a  tumor  presenting  the  clinical  characters  of  malignancy, 
while  the  term  u  carcinoma  "  is  made  to  be  strictly  anatomical.  In  the 
latter  terminology,  which  is  perhaps  now  the  more  common,  all  carcinom- 
atous tumors  are  also  cancerous  or  malignant,  but  the  term  cancer  ap- 
plies also  to  many  of  the  sarcomatous  tumors,  as  will  have  been  seen  from 
the  above  description  of  the  latter.  Carcinoma  is  defined  anatomically 
as  a  tumor  which  is  composed  of  an  areolar  framework  of  fibrous  tissue, 
within  which  areolae  are  contained  collections  of  cells  bearing  a  consider- 
able resemblance  to  those  of  the  epithelium,  and  believed  by  most  modern 
pathologists  to  be  developed  from  that  structure,  so  that  they  deny  the 
possibility  of  carcinoma  taking  its  origin  any  where  except  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  whether  external  or  internal,  including,  of  course,  in  the 
surface  the  deeper  layers  of  the  epithelium  and  all  the  involutions  formed 
by  ducts,  follicles,  etc.;  though  no  one  denies  that  cancer  or  malignant 
disease  originates  in  situations  such  as  the  interior  of  bones,  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  and  innumerable  other  localities  far  away  from  any 
pre-existing  epithelium. 

Taking  this  definition  of  carcinoma,  it  would  be  defined  as  consisting 
of  a  network  of  fibres  in  which  may  be  found  the  nuclei  peculiar  to  con- 
nective tissue,  and  contained  in  these  areolae  a  mass  of  cells  varying  in 
shape,  size,  and  special  characters  in  different  examples  and  even  some- 
times in  the  same  example  of  the  disease,  but  all  of  them  bearing  some 
resemblance,  more  or  less  distinct,'  to  the  normal  epithelium.  The  cells 
show  no  tendency  to  pass  into  a  higher  stage  of  development,  as  those  of 
sarcoma  do,  nor  have  they  any  organic  connection  with  the  fibrous  stroma. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  marked  by  a  tendency  to  fatty  degeneration 
and  often  contain  oil-globules,  and  the  whole  tumor  tends  more  or  less 
rapidly  to  degeneration  and  ulceration. 

Carcinoma  is  prone  to  affect  the  lymphatics  leading  from  the  part  in 
which  it  was  originally  developed;  so  that  the  glands  next  in  order  are 
very  commonly  found  to  be  the  seat  of  a  similar  tumor,  and  this  glandu- 
lar formation,  when  confined  to  the  glands  immediately  connected  with 
the  primary  tumor,  is  by  man}'  surgeons  considered  rather  in  the  light  of 
a  portion  of  that  tumor  than  as  an  extension  of  the  disease.  And  cer- 
tainly the  disease  often  stops  for  a  time  at  these  first  glands.  But  from 
this  first  range  of  glands  it  will  pass  either  to  more  remote  glands  or  will 
infect  the  mass  of  the  blood  and  reappear  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
bod}'.  Meanwhile  the  primary  tumor  has  been  locally  infecting  the  tissues 
in  its  neighborhood,  and  thus  making  its  way  to  the  surface  either  of  the 
akin  or  of  a  neighboring  serous  or  mucous  cavity.  In  its  course  it  breaks 
down,  as  above  stated,  so  that  its  structure  presents  traces  of  fatty  de- 
generation in  the  form  of  small  dots  of  a  yellow  cheesy  consistence,  visi- 
ble to  the  naked  eye,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  creamy  juice  (so-called 
44  cancer-juice  ")  which  can  be  scraped  or  squeezed  from  its  section.  The 
cancer-juice,  however,  is  not  entirely  formed  by  the  breaking  down  of  the 
tumor.  In  some  cases  it  certainly  must  be  so,  in  great  part — as  shown 
by  the  quantity  of  oil  and  debris  which  it  contains — but  in  other  cases  it 
shows  only  well-formed  and  perfect  cancer-cells,  and  is  regarded  with 
great  probability  by  many  pathologists  as  the  medium  in  which  the  cells 
grow,  and  by  which  they  are  propagated  to  the  parts  around.1     When 

1  See  Savory,  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  Doc.  10, 1874. 
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the  disease  has  made  its  way  to  the  surface  an  indolent  ulcer  is  formed, 
with  hard,  elevated  edges,  the  cancerous  material  being  infiltrated  into 
the  integument  for  a  variable  distance,  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  varying 
in  character  according  to  the  form  of  the  disease.  These  cancerous  ulcere 
are  very  prone  to  haemorrhage,  and  the  patient's  life,  if  not  cut  short 
otherwise,  is  gradually  worn  out  by  the  bleeding  and  the  exhaustion  of. 
the  discharge.  Carcinoma  kills,  however,  in  many  other  ways.  The 
growth  of  the  primary  tumor  interferes  with  the  functions  of  vital  organs ; 
or  the  disease  is  propagated  into  one  of  the  great  viscera ;  or  it  infects  the 
mass  of  the  blood,  causing  a  peculiar  cachexia,  which  sometimes  proves 
fatal  without  any  obvious  mechanical  cause. 

The  forms  into  which  carcinoma  is  divided  are  as  follows : 

1.  Hard  cancer  or  acirrhus — carcinoma  fibrosum — very  common  in  the 
female  breast.  This  is  distinguished  by  its  stony  hardness  (hence  popu- 
larly called  stone-cancer) ;  it  feels  like  a  lump  of  some  hard  foreign  sub- 
stance let  into  the  part ;  in  its  growth  its  structure  often  shrivels,  so  as 
to  draw  the  neighboring  tissues  to  it,  producing  an  apparent  loss  of  size, 
gluing  the  integument  to  its  surface,  and  causing  the  dimple  of  the  skin 
so  often  seen  in  this  form  of  cancer,  and  the  retraction  of  the  nipple  which 
so  commonly  occurs  when  it  is  situated  in  the  breast.  Stretching  out 
from  the  main  tumor  may  often  be  found  indurated  strings,  being  the 
cellular  tissue  infiltrated  and  drawn  in  towards  the  tumor.  It  was  these 
projections  which,  being  fancifully  likened  to  a  crab's  claws,  gave  its 
name  to  the  disease. 

When  cut  into,  scirrhus  presents  a  characteristic  hardness,  feeling  like 
a  raw  potato  does  when  cut ;  its  section  is  whitish  or  grayish,  dotted  with 
minute  yellow  points,  and  its  surface  often  presents  a  concavity  caused 
by  the  shrinking  of  the  tumor.  The  tissue  of  its  exterior  passes  into  that 
of  the  healthy  structures  by  no  exact  or  defined  margin. 

Examined  microscopically  it  shows  a  stroma  which  is  often  extremely 
definite — the  cells  are  uof  an  epithelial  type,  of  varying  size  and  shape, 
but  with  tolerably  uniform  (and  usually  single)  large  nuclei,  closely 
packed  in  the  meshes  of  a  stout  fibrillated  stroma,  without  any  visible 
intercellular  elements."  l  The  stroma,  which  many  pathologists  regard 
as  merely  the  compressed  connective  tissue  of  the  part,  is  believed  by 
Mr.  Arnott  to  be,  often,  at  any  rate,  a  new  formation. 

This  form  of  scirrhus,  collected  into  a  separate  nodule,  is  called  the 
tuberous  form  ;  the  other  is  the  infiltrating^  in  which  the  cancer  appears 
more  as  a  general  induration  of  all  the  tissues  in  the  neighborhood,  the 
skin  being  thickened,  tense,  and  livid,  and  adhering  closely  to  the  parts 
below  (" hidebound  cancer");  the  disease  spreads  slowly  and  superfici- 
ally, ulcerating  in  one  part,  and  possibly  afterwards  healing  there  while 
spreading  in  other  parts. 

The  ulceration  of  a  scirrhus  tumor  leaves  a  sluggish  sore,  with  sharp 
edges,  bounded  to  a  variable  distance  by  cancer-tissue,  sometimes  with  a 
nearly  flat  surface,  at  others  with  prominent  granulations,  and  with  a 
peculiar  fetid  discharge,  the  smell  of  which  much  distresses  the  patient, 
and  which  is  mixed  with  more  or  less  blood  from  time  to  time.  Such 
ulcers  may  heal  for  a  time,  leaving  a  thin  livid  scar  very  prone  to  break 
down  again. 

Scirrhous  cancer  may  be  operated  upon,  whenever  the  skin  is  unaffected 
and  the  glands  are  not  implicated,  with  a  tolerably  certain  prospect  of 
benefit  from  the  cessation  or  prevention  of  the  stabbing  pain  which  often 

1  H.  Arnott,  in  Syst.  of  Surgery,  2d  ed.,  vol.  i,  p.  614. 
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accompanies  the  growth  of  the  tumor,  and  from  the  removal  of  what  is  a 
source  of  constant  annoyance  and  apprehension  to  the  patient.  Cases  are 
also  unquestionably  on  record  in  which  the  tumor  has  never  recurred, 
but  these  are  so  rare,  especially  if  we  insist  on  anatomical  evidence  of  the 
correctness  of  the  diagnosis,  that  they  need  hardly  be  taken  into  account, 
and  as  a  general  rule  the  return  of  the  disease  must  be  anticipated.  Nor 
is  there,  as  far  as  I  know,  any  conclusive  evidence  that  the  operation  pro- 
longs life,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  course  of  scirrhus  is  some- 
times very  slow,  and  against  the  few  cases  in  which  no  return  has  taken 


Fio.  167. 


Fig.  168. 
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Fto.  167.— Microscopical  appearances  of  scirrhus  of  breast  (after  H.  Arnott).  "  The  typical  form  of 
bard  cancer.  To  one  side  of  the  section  are  drawn  a  few  detached  and  larger  cells  from  another  speci- 
men of  undoubted  scirrhus  of  the  breast,  showing  more  clearly  the  varying  size  and  shape  of  these  cells 
mmd  their  occasional  multiple  nuclei."    (Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  i,  Fig.  13,  opposite  p.  614,  2d  ed.) 

Fn.  168.— -Cancer  stroma  (after  H.  Arnott).  "A  very  thin  section  was  made,  through  a  tolerably  firm 
pink-white  cancerous  nodule,  in  the  liver  of  a  patient  dying  with  hard  cancer  of  the  breast,  and  the 
cells  brushed  away  with  a  camel's  hair  pencU  under  water.  There  is  thus  left  the  typical  stroma  dimly 
flbrillated  and  granular,  inclosing  meshes  which  have  been  closely  filled  with  cells."  (Syst.  of  Surg., 
ibid.,  Fig.  18.) 

place  for  many  years  after  the  operation  may  be  set,  perhaps,  as  many  in 
which  the  tumor,  having  never  been  interfered  with,  has  remained  indo- 
lent and  innocuous  for  a  very  long  time,  until,  perhaps,  the  patient  has 
died  of  old  age  or  of  some  other  affection,  or,  after  this  long  interval, 
cancer  has  shown  itself  in  other  parts  of  the  body.1  But  there  is  certainly 
no  reason  to  say  that  operations  shorten  life ;  and  as  they  give  a  period 
of  immunity,  and  usually  with  very  little  danger,  they  should  be  per- 
formed in  all  appropriate  cases. 

Even  when  ulceration  has  occurred  to  a  considerable  extent  I  have 
known  the  operation  successful  in  procuring  a  considerable  period  of 
health,  and  avoiding  impending  death  from  haemorrhage. 

The  question  of  operating  when  the  glands  are  affected  is  a  doubtful 
one.  I  fall  the  affected  glands  can  be  removed,  there  seems  no  reason 
why  the  operation  should  not  be  as  successful  as  in  any  other  case,  since 
the  glands,  as  was  said  above,  are  rather  a  part  of  the  primary  disease 
than  a  propagation  of  it;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  in  the  axilla  espe- 
cially it  is  extremely  difficult  to  remove  them  all,  without  a  most  formid- 
able and  frequently  fatal  operation  ;  those  that  are  obvious  being  only  a 
superficial  part  of  a  chain  of  glands  which  often  stretch  deep  into  the 
axilla,  and  where  a  second  chain  (as,  for  example,  the  cervical  glands  in 
cancer  of  the  breast)  has  become  involved  it  is  unjustifiable  to  operate. 

1  In  the  Path.  Trans.,  vol.  xi,  p.  220,  is  the  account  of  a  case  in  which  the  scir- 
rhous tumor  had  existed  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  then  deposits  of  cancer  took 
place  in  various  parts  of  the  skeleton. 
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When  then  is  a  second  tumor  perceptible  in  a  remote  part  of  the  body, 
or  any  S]  IDptOUM  "1  the  formation  of  such  a  tumor,  the  operation  is  inad- 
EDfmfble,  :i^  tbo  when  the  presence  of  general  cachexia  testifies  to  the 
infection  of  the  mass  of  the  blood. 

St,  Medullary  Goncer. — The  next  variety  of  carcinoma  is  the  encepha- 
loid,  medullary,  or  soft  cancer,  in  which  tin-  eells  are  HMN  plump, 
rounded,  and  usually  more  uniform  in  size  and  shape,  and  the  alveolar 
stroma  less  distinct.  This  form  of  ot&oer  is  often  secondary  to  soirrhus, 
SO  that  a  primary  scirrhous  tumor  in  the  breast  will  be  accompanied  by 
the  growth  of  medullary  carcinoma  in  the  glands  of  viscera.  It  grows 
much  more  rapidly  than  scin bus,  is  often  exceedingly  vasenhir,  so  that 
large  blood- cysts  are  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  tumor,  and  its  surface 
is  very  commonly  permeated  by  large  veins.  To  the  most  vasculnr  exam- 
ples of  ibis  form  of  cancer  Mr,  Hey**  name,  "Ftmgui  taBUUttodes,''  is  still 
occasionally  a  pi  ►lied,  This  form  of  cancer  differs  from  scirdiu*  in  the 
greater  softness  of  the  whole  mass  (whence  the  name),  in  the  relatively 
smaller  proportion  of  the  intercellular  substance,  in  the  greater  juiciness 
of  the  tumor,  and  the  more  rounded  shape,  larger  size,  and  more  varying 
form  of  the  cells. 

Tie  favorite  seats  of  enccphatoid  cancer  are  the  bones,  the  female 
breast,  the  eye,  the  testicle,  and  less  frequently  the  uterus,  bladder,  and 
oilier  viscera  ;  but  any  tissue  of  toe  body  may  be  affected  by  it.   It  occurs 
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Fig.  JtiS  —  Medullary  cancer.    "From  a  lymphatic  gland — *ec<<odary,to  hard  cancer  of  the  hreait. 

This  form  of  cunnr  iliUVr*  from  thescirrhus  mdy  in  th<-  propnrti I  (lie  eell  element  to  tbt  liliroua 

strotiia—  th<?  Qaftebofclg  lo-re  *eeo  to  be  si  ill  of  1  lie  epithelial  type,  ami  IyIuj:  <  lose  together  without  any 
visible  intercellular  imbalance."'—  From  Arnott,  Ibid.,  Fig.  Ifi, 

I  l'i.  170\— Melanosis,  springing  from  the  mucous  liulDKof  the  urethra,  a,  the  urethra  laid  open*  B> 
Ihe  prepuce,  r,  the  section  of  the  corpora  cavernosa.  The  disease  was  removed  by  a  in  pot  at  ion. —St. 
i.mi-ks  Haaajttt)  Museum, Scr.  rlilt  JJoOua. 


very  commonly  in  young  people  in   blooming  health,  and   its  natm 
often  overlooked  at  first,  it  being   mistaken  for  innocent  tumor,  or  for 
abscess,  from  its  extreme  softness  when  not  covered  by  any  hard  tissue, 
or  tor  chronic  inflammation  in  the  testicle  when  bound  down  by  the  firm 
tunica  albuginea.    It  rapidly  affects  the  glands,  and  when  removed  it  gen- 
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erally  rapidly  recurs,  so  that  the  prognosis  is  even  more  unfavorable  than 
in  scirrhus.  Nevertheless  operations  are  eminently  justifiable  in  this  form 
of  cancer.  They  certainly  tend  to  prolong  life,  and  usually  they  restore 
the  patient  for  a  time  to  complete  health.  When  left  to  itself  the  tumor 
speedily  makes  its  way  through  the  skin,  ulcerates,  and  bleeds  copiously. 
If  death  is  not  caused  in  this  way  it  is  occasioned  by  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  tumor. 

Some  peculiarities  in  encephaloid  cancer  as  it  exists  in  bones  deserve 
especial  notice,  viz.,  its  tendency  to  ossify  and  its  occasional  pulsation. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  section  on  cancer  in  bones  later  on. 

Melanosis. — As  subvarieties  of  encephaloid  I  would  name  melanosis 
and  osteoid  cancer.  Melanosis,  or  black  cancer,  is  usually  developed 
from  parts,  such  as  the  eye  or  the  skin,  where  pigment  is  always  or  com- 
monly found  in  the  natural  state.  When  occurring  in  the  skin  it  seems 
often  to  originate  in  a  mole.  The  liver,  again,  is  a  tolerably  common  seat 
of  melanosis,  and  it  is  found  comparatively  often  as  a  secondary  forma- 
tion in  many  other  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  the  brain  or  the  bones.  It 
also  sometimes  originates  in  parts  where  no  pigment  naturally  exists 
(Fig.  170).  The  pigment  is  deposited  chiefly  in  the  cells  and  also  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  in  the  intercellular  substance. 

That  melanosis  is  cliuically  a  malignant  disease  in  man  is  a  fact  to 
which  I  have  not  as  yet  met  with  any  well-marked  exception.1  But  that 
the  disease  is  always  of  the  character  which  would  be  technically  called 
carcinoma  by  all  pathologists  is  a  very  different  matter.  The  anatomical 
characters  of  the  tumor  may  either  be  those  of  soft  cancer,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  17  of  Mr.  Arnott'a  plates,1  or  of  spindle-celled  sarcoma,  as  in  a  re- 
markable instance  under  my  own 

care  of  melanosis  of  the  urethra,  fig.  m. 

here  figured. 

Oattoid  cancer  is  a  very  rare 
form  of  the  disease.  Its  primary 
seat  is  almost  always  in  the  bones ; 
but  it  presents  the  remarkable  pe- 
culiarity of  forming  secondary  de- 
posits of  bony  cancer  in  the  glands 

and  in  the  Viscera,  and  Of  recurring  The  cells  which  were  found  in  the  microscopic 
as  a  bony  mass  in  remote  parts  of  examination  of  the  tumor  shown  in  the  previous 
A.       i  ^  j  *        i li  ^„„«„  4-u^i  t  v.    ..~      figure,    a.  Section  from  the  peripheral  part  or  the 

the  body.     In  all  cases  that  I  have     gfowth  8howing  .iudiffere£»Por  -granulation 

8eeil  the  lungs  have   beeu  the  Seat  tissue,"  with  isolated  pigment-cells  among  it.    At 

Of    the    Secondary    growth.       The  one  P°int  a  Wood  vessel  is  seen.    b.  A  portion  of 

nrimnrv  tiimm*   ifi    iifiiiftllv    as   Mr  the  Krowth  more  hiShlv  magnified,  showing  large 

primary    tllinoi    IS    Usually,  as    Mr.  8plnd|eHjhaped  branching  cells,  manv  of  them  quite 

Moore  describes  It,  "a  inaS8  Of  filled  with  pigment— From  a  drawing  by  Dr.  T.  H. 
the    hardest    enamel   Or    ivOiy-Hke      (Jreen  in  the  Path.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xxiii,  p.  176. 

bone,"  mixed  with  which  are  the 

materials  of  ordinary  encephaloid  cancer,  and  often  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  cartilage.  And  sometimes  the  primary  tumor  has  been  judged 
to  be  of  the  common  encephaloid  nature,  while  the  recurrent  growth  in 
the  lungs  has  been  osteoid.8 


1  In  exceptional  cases,  however,  recurrence  after  operation  may  be  long  delayed. 
Mr.  Pollock  removed  a  melanotic  tumor  from  the  thigh,  and  afterwards  one  which 
showed  itself  in  an  inguinal  gland.  No  recurrence  had  taken  place  fifteen  years 
afterwards. 

*  Even  in  this  plate  it  is  doubtful,  as  Mr.  Arnott  says,  whether  the  anatomical 
characters  are  not  rather  those  of  round-celled  sarcoma. 

1  8yst.  of  Surg.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  i,  p.  674. 
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The  diagnosis  nf  osteoid  cancer  is  sometimes  rendered  self-evhr 
the  presence  of  bony  masses  in  the  glands,  otherwise   w   can  only 
formed   by  anatomical  examination  or   by   the 
tumor.     I  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  chapter  OH  l>isea>e  of  the  Bom 
for  further  particulars  with  regard  to  this  form  of  cancer. 

theHoma, — The  other  indubitable  form  of  cancer  is  the  eph 
Of  epithelioma.     This  form  of  cancer  takes  its  origin  from  the  epil 

of  the  part  in  which  [1 
Ki...  lit  and   is  therefore    al« 

veloped  from  the  mm 
from  the  parts  in  » 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  or  urn 
cous  membrane.     A  favnriti 
seat  of    epithelioma    is  tli 
orifice  of  some  cavity  (mont 
anus,  vagina,  urethra),  wlier 
the  skin   and    mucous   Ml 
f  Inane  become  continn 

usually  appears  Bfl 
tcned    lump,    I  he 
which  easily  btfeaka  d< 
ulcerates,  mid  which  read  i  I; 
\      affects  the  glafkda   Ii 

BPr^ML]     connection    with     simple    in 
(lamination  is  very  ci 
)     continuous  irritation  of  son 
7      foreign    substance   is  an 
/f  /        doubted  cause  of  the  dtsea 
as,  for  example,  that  of  a  cla 
pipe   in    causing  epit 
of  the  lip  or  tongue, 
in   the  rugae  nl  ti 
in    causing  ehiron 

Cancer,  of  rclaine  I 

nndei  a  pbimoaed  prepi 
causing   epithelioma   of  the 
pasta.     And  the  enlargement 

doe 

merely  l<»  ordinary  inflammation,  and   will  subside  complete  the 

removal  of  the  tumor.1    (hi  microscopic  examination  tie  -liali" 

ments  are  very  distinct,  in  the  form  of  large  nucleated  cells,  often  I 
a  very  close  resemblance  to  those  of  the  epidermis,  frequently  arrange 
in  concentric  lamina*  like  the  layers  of  a  bird's  nest,  while  in  oth« 
the  cells  have  no  definite  arrangement,  but  lie  heaped  confusedly  i 
among  the  fibres  of  the  stroma.     Epithelioma  is  especially  prom 
clown  and  ulcerate,  and  is  the  form  of  cancer  which  usually  gi 
ilni  cancerous  ulcer  described  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Epithelioma,  although  it  appears  to  me  to  realise  more  exactly  tha 
any  of  the  other  forms  of  cancer  the  anatomical  descriptions  of  carcinoma 


Epithelioma.    "A  seclloti    through   a  chimney-sweep*! 
■i  I  iijs'  Ufa  in  iti  I  '  liiiuiiinttil 
capsules'  k global  ppldenuiijur*!   i,  Mm  Itfgtr  orn*  display- 
log  the  stnn  ttiri'  -nf  Urate  bodle«— plump  epttaell&l  ocUi  iu 
llM  rnlthl,  Mirnuintk-d  by  drier  and  flattened  m  mIm  ;  *vhSI?t 
iJ|i-r  -lniw>  a  in->rr  eotxmion  nofM-ui 

I  nvd  imd  altered  u*  to  rraemhlo  a  'mil  of  Iiair ; 
bolh  nest«  were  inilHcMed  with  nuiiuroun  utlui- 
aubeutaneous  (ItJMt,  "— Fr-un  Artintt,  itiid.,  Ft}?,  21. 


1  Mr.   Arnolt  MM*:    "Tliwe  bodies  arc  commonly   m»  t   with,  in  grtMit*" 
nu caber |  in  ill  epftbellal  etneen,  though  not  peculiar  to  thin 
appear  that  where  the  epithelioma  affects  a  mucous  surface  with  cylindrical  epi 
(ai  tllfi  EatafctSlte)  ihr^  cells  lire  of  a  cyLindriform  type  riilher  thun  of  the  more  tuus 
squamous  v u r let y . f ' 
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which  are  accepted  at  the  present  day,  in  the  distinct  derivation  of  its 
cell-forms  from  the  epidermal  tissues,  and  the  completeness  of  its  fibrous 
stroma,  yet  is  commonly  much  less  "  malignant "  than  the  other  forms  of 
cancer — t.e.,  it  destroys  life  less  quickly,  and  after  removal  it  returns 
much  less  speedily,  and  often  as  it  seems  does  not  return  at  all.  Its 
removal,  therefore,  is  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity,  and  a  more  encour- 
aging prognosis  may  be  given  than  we  can  honestly  give  in  scirrhus  or 
soft  cancer. 

Colloid. — There  are  two  other  forms  of  tumor  which  are  by  some  clas- 
sified as  cancers,  while  others  deny  their  cancerous  nature,  viz.,  colloid 
and  villous.  It  appears  probable  that  colloid  at  any  rate  is  very  fre- 
quently cancerous,  or  at  least  malignant.    Its  synonym  is  alveolar  cancer, 

Fig.  173. 


Colloid  cancer,  a.  From  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Arnott,  in  Path.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xxiii,  pi.  10.  It  shows 
clusters  of  cells  of  the  epithelioid  type  (those  at  the  right  hand  of  the  drawing  very  large  and 
Irregular  in  shape),  floating  in  spaces  bounded  by  a  delicate  fibrous  network,  which  forms  large  oval 
and  spherical  meshes.  This  stromal  tissue  is  closely  beset  with  elongated  oral  nuclei,  b.  Also  from 
Arnott,  in  Syst.  of  Surg.,  Fig.  28,  shows  some  cells  which  are  rery  characteristic  of  colloid  cancer— 
"round  or  oral,  mono-nucleated,  and  baring  within  the  outer  cell-wall  several  rery  delicate  concentric 
lines,  giving  to  the  cell  somewhat  of  an  oyster-shell  appearance." 


derived  from  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  its  stroma  in  large  open 
meshes  of  transparent  fibres,  in  which  are  seen  rounded  or  oval  nuclei. 
Lying  in  the  interstices  of  these  fibres  is  a  transparent,  jelly-like  sub- 
stance, in  which  will  be  seen  under  the  microscope  cells  of  various  sizes 
and  shapes,  the  most  characteristic  being  large,  round,  and  flat,  formed 
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of  a  nucleus,  around  which  are  numerous  concentric  laminse,  very  much 
like  an  oyster-shell,  besides  which  there  are  others  which  approach  more 
or  less  closely  to  the  forms  usually  seen  in  epithelioma.  The  favorite  seat 
of  colloid  is  the  peritoneum,  especially  its  omenta,  though  it  is  found  also 
in  the  female  breast,  in  the  limbs,  the  rectum,  and  the  face.  Many  of  the 
cases  which  are  now  described  as  myxoma  would  formerly  have  been 
classed  as  colloid.  The  title  of  colloid  to  the  designation  of  cancer  has 
been  much  questioned,  and  more  particularly  of  late  years  by  Mr.  Sibley 
(Med.-Chir.  Tram.,  vol.  xxxix),  who  speaks  of  it  as  never  infecting  the 
glands,  as  not  prone  to  affect  the  liver  and  lungs,  as  true  cancer  peculiarly 
is,  and  as  not  prone  to  recur  after  complete  removal.  The  anatomical 
characters  of  colloid,  however,  certainly  seem  to  agree  in  essentials  with 
those  of  carcinoma,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  by  the  rather  rare  cases 
which  become  the  subjects  of  surgical  operation,  it  is  quite  as  prone  to 
recur  as  epithelioma  is,  and  cases  in  which  the  glands  have  been  affected 
are  not  wanting.  It  appears  probable,  as  Mr.  Croft  has  said,1  that  "some 
tumors  are  colloid  in  character  from  the  outset,  others  appear  to  undergo 
a  colloid  change,"  and  it  may  be  possible  that  the  nature  of  the  developed 
tumor  may  depend  on  that  of  the  one  which  it  has  replaced. 

Villous  tumors,  or  papillomata,  are  now  almost  universally  allowed  to 
be  in  general  not  cancerous.  The}'  spring  from  mucous  surfaces,  and  the 
situations  in  which  the}'  are  most  commonly  found  are  in  the  bladder  and 
rectum.  Very  striking  instances  have  been  put  on  record  of  the  differ- 
ence which  generally  marks  their  course  from  that  of  cancer.*  Nor  is  the 
anatomy  of  the  disease  that  of  cancer.  The  tumor  consists  usually  of  a 
loose  floating  mass  of  processes  with  a  dendritic  arrangement,  springing 
from  a  base,  in  which  no  cancerous  elements  can  be  detected.  The  vil- 
lous processes  are  composed  "  of  a  fine  membranous  envelope  like  the 
finger  of  a  glove,  inclosing  a  quantity  of  granular  matter  in  which  nu- 
merous cells  are  imbedded,  which  are  chiefly  spheroidal  in  form,  and  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  membrane  adjacent  to  the  villous 
growth."  These  villi  bear  the  most  exact  resemblance  to  the  villi  of  the 
chorion.8  It  appears,  however,  undeniable  that  cancers  may  be  covered 
by  a  similar  villous  growth.  The  anatomical  difference,  therefore,  between 
a  simple  and  a  cancerous  villous  growth  would  rest  on  the  presence  or 
absence  of  cancer  underlying  the  villous  surface.  Clinically  the  rapidity 
of  growth  and  acuteness  of  symptoms  would  enable  the  surgeon  to  form 
a  diagnosis,  which,  however,  in  many  cases  would  be  only  conjectural. 

These  are  all  the  new  growths  which  appear  to  me  to  require  separate 
description  as  coming  within  our  definition  of  tumors.  For  the  other 
forms  of  growth  which  are  described  in  some  systematic  treatises  under 
the  head  of  tumors,  I  would  refer  to  other  parts  of  this  work.  Thus  the 
reader  will  find  Lymphoma  or  Lymphadenoma  spoken  of  under  the  Dis- . 
eases  of  the  Absorbent  System ;  Neuroma  under  those  of  nerves;  Adenoma 
under  those  of  the  breast,  prostate  and  other  organs  where  polypi  of  that 
kind  are  met  with. 

1  In  the  account  of  the  case  from  which  Fig.  173  is  taken,  Path.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol. 
acxiii,  p.  '268. 

*  See  below,  in  the  chapter  on  diseases  of  the  bladder,  an  illustration  taken  from 
a  typical  case  of  villous  tumor  in  that  organ;  and  see  Path.  Trans.,  vol.  xii,  p.  120, 
for  a  striking  example  of  villous  tumor  of  the  rectum.  In  both  these  cases  the  tumor 
was  clearly  of  an  innocent  nature. 

8  See  a  paper  by  Mr.  Sibley  in  Path.  Trans.,  vol.  vii,  p.  212,  where  the  villi  from 
tumors  of  the  intestine  and  bladder  are  figured  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  chorion. 
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SCROFULA. 


The  terms  "struma"  and  "scrofula"  are  usually  regarded  and  em- 
ployed as  synonymous ;  but  some  writers  make  a  difference,  and  a  very 
important  one,  between  the  two.  In  the  most  intelligible  sense  of  the 
words,  and  in  the  class  of  cases  which  are  most  easy  to  diagnose,  scrof- 
ula or  struma  is  the  constitutional  diathesis  which  leads  to  (or  which 
tends  to  lead  to)  the  deposit  of  a  substance  called  u  tubercle"  in  various 
organs  of  the  body.  Tubercle  is  described  as  being  of  two  kinds,  the 
gray  or  miliary,  and  the  yellow  or  crude.  The  latter  is  now  regarded  by 
most  authors,  following  the  authority  of  Yirchow,  as  a  secondary  stage 
of  the  former.  Gray  or  miliary  tubercle  is  "  a  grayish-white,  translucent 
nonvascular  body  of  firm  consistence  and  well-defined  spherical  outline, 
usually  about  the  size  of  a  mil- 
let-seed. Although  in  its  earlier  fig.  174. 
stage  it  is  uniformly  translucent, 
its  central  portions  quickly  be- 
come opaque  and  yellowish,  ow- 
ing to  the  retrograde  metamor- 
phosis of  its  component  ele- 
ments. In  structure  tubercle, 
like  the  other  4  lymphomata,' 
consists  of  lymphatic  cells  con- 
tained in  the  meshes  of  a  very 
delicate  reticulum.  The  cells 
are  mostly  round,  or  roundly 
oval,  colorless,  transparent,  and 
slightly  granular  bodies,  much 
resembling  lymph  -  corpuscles ; 
and,  like  these,  varying  consid- 
erably in  size ;  many  of  them 
contain  a  small  distinct  nucleus. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  a 
few  larger  cells,  containing  two 

.or  even  three  nuclei."1  These  minute  gray  granulations  are  often  aggre- 
gated together  into  larger  masses,  and  then,  though  the  granulations 
themselves  are  essentially  nonvascular,  vessels  ma}*  be  found  in  the  inter- 
stices of  the  aggregate .  mass  belonging  to  tissues  interposed  between 
the  component  parts  of  the  mass.  The  deposit  of  miliary  tubercle  is  pe- 
culiarly apt  to  follow  the  course  of  the  small  arteries  and  capillaries,  and 
seems  first  to  occur  in  the  "  adventitia,"  or  fibrous  envelope  of  the  ves- 
sels.*    This  aggregation  of  tubercle  softens  into  a  yellow  caseous  sub- 


Elements  shown  by  teasing  out  a  miliary  tubercle, 
after  Rindfleisch.  1.  The  large  tubercle-cells.  2.  The 
small  tubercle-cells.  3.  Endogenous  cell  development. 
4.  Delicate  rectlculum  from  the  interior  of  a  miliary 
tubercle,  the  cells  partly  removed  by  pencilling. 


1  Greon's  Pathology,  pp.  146-7. 

*  See  Rindfleisch,  op.  cit.,  p.  187,  and  Wilson  Fox,  On  the  Artificial  Production 
of  Tubercle,  where  beautiful  representations  of  its  microscopic  structure  will  be 
found. 
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stance,  and  in  that  condition  forms  the  yellow  or  crude  tubercle.1  Be- 
sides the  cells  figured  above  as  typical  of  tubercle,  all  sorts  of  de*bris  are 
met  with  in  microscopical  examination — "  ill-formed  epithelial  cells, 
masses  of  pigment,  crystals,  and  plates  of  cholesterin,  remnants  of  in- 
closed and  distintegrating  tissue"  (Savory).  As  the  yellow  tubercle  de- 
generates it  undergoes  one  of  two  forms  of  metamorphosis.  In  most 
cases  it  softens  and  breaks  down,  and  in  this  degeneration  the  tissues 
around  are  involved.  They  become  disintegrated  by  low  inflammation, 
and  thus  a  strumous  abscess,  vomica,  or  strumous  ulcer  is  formed.  It 
seems  that  this  softening  ma}'  either  commence  in  the  centre  of  the  tuber- 
cle, and  thence  gradually  spread  to  the  tissues,  or  else  the  inflammation 
of  the  latter  may  involve  the  destruction  of  the  tubercle. 

In  other  cases  the  tubercles  harden  as  they  degenerate,  the  fluid  parts 
are  absorbed,  leaving  a  hard,  chalky  mass,  the  cretaceous  tubercle,  and 
this  change  may  affect  the  gray  granulation  as  well  as  the  crude  tubercle.1 
In  this  condition  the  withered,  dried-up  mass  generally  remains  innocu- 
ous, though  sometimes,  as  Sir  J.  Paget  points  out,  renewed  suppuration 
is  set  up  around  it  (u  residual  abscess"),  and  thus  it  is  cast  out.  It  is 
indisputable,  however,  that  cases  described  as  scrofula  are  often  un asso- 
ciated with  any  visible  deposit  of  tubercle,  and  this  leads  to  two  ques- 
tions: 1.  Is  there  anything  essentially  peculiar  in  tubercle,  or  is  it  merely 
a  form  of  chronic  inflammatory  deposit?  and,  2.  Is  the  presence  of  tu- 
bercle, or  a  tendency  to  its  development,  a  necessary  characteristic  of 
scrofula,  or  is  there  a  distinct  class  of  scrofulous  affections  in  which  there 
is  no  such  tendency  ?     To  the  first  question  there  is  much  reason  for 

fiving  a  negative  answer.  The  researches  of  Drs.  A.  Clark,  Burdon 
anderson,  and  Wilson  Fox  have  shown  that  by  the  inoculation  of  non- 
tubercular  products,  or  by  artificial  irritation  of  the  tissues  in  the  lower 
animals,  products  indistinguishable  from  tubercle  may  be  generated; 
and  this  doctrine  lends  strong  support  to  the  belief  which  experience 
justifies,  and  which  has  been  expressed  by  myself  and  others,8  that  tuber- 
culosis in  the  human  subject  is  often  the  result  and  not  the  cause  of  some 
exhaustive  suppurative  lesion  which,  being  described  as  u  scrofulous,"  is 
often  regarded  as  being  dependent  on  the  diathesis,  of  which,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  itself  the  cause.  If  we  assume  that  these  experiments 
made  on  the  lower  animals  are  exactly  applicable  to  man  we  shall  conclude 
that  the  deposit  of  tubercle  is  only  a  more  definite  form  of  chronic  inflam- 
matory lymph ;  or,  in  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams's  words,  that  tubercle  is  "  a 
degraded  condition  of  the  nutritive  material  from  which  old  textures  are 
removed  and  new  ones  formed,  and  that  in  its  origin  it  differs  from  the 
normal  plasma  or  coagulable  lymph,  not  in  kind  but  in  degree  of  vitality 
and  capacity  of  organization."  If  we  regard  tubercle  in  this  light,  the 
difficulty  which  has  always  been  felt  in  distinguishing  between  a  crude 
tubercle  and  a  mass  of  old  lympho-pus  is  easily  accounted  for,  and  the 
occurrence  of  cases  in  which  there  is  a  constitutional  predisposition  to 
low  inflammation,  though  no  characteristic  masses  of  tubercle  are  de- 
tected anywhere  in  the  body,  is  natural  enough. 

Two  forms  of  struma  are  spoken  of  both  by  Mr.  Savory4  and  bjf  Sir 

1  Characteristic  illustrations  of  the  naked-eye  appearance  of  crude  tubercle  will  be 
found  in  the  chapter  on  Diabases  of  Bone. 

5  Rokitansky,  who  regarded  the  two  kinds  of  tubercle  as  independent,  speaks  of 
this  as  the  only  metamorphosis  which  the  gray  granulation  undergoes. 

*  See  Wilson  Fox,  op.  cit.,  pp.  27,  28. 

*  Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  i. 
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W.  Jenner.1  The  former  speaks  thus  of  the  two  forms :  u  In  the  first, 
distinguished  as  the  sanguine  or  serous,  there  is  a  general  want  of  mus- 
cular development ;  for,  although  the  figure  may  be  sometimes  plump  and 
full,  the  limbs  are  soft  and  flabby ;  the  skin  is  fair  and  thin,  showing  the 
blue  veins  beneath  it ;  the  features  are  very  delicate ;  often  a  brilliant 
transparent  rosy  color  of  the  cheeks  contrasts  strongly  and  strikingly 
with  the  surrounding  pallor:  the  eyes,  gray  or  blue,  are  large  and  humid, 
with  sluggish  pupils,  sheltered  by  long  silken  lashes  ;  hair  fine,  blonde, 
auburn,  or  red  ;  teeth  white  and  often  brittle ;  there  is  frequently  a  ful- 
ness of  the  upper  lip  and  alee  nasi ;  the  ends  of  the  fingers  are  commonly 
broad,  with  convex  nails  bent  over  their  extremities.  Such  persons  usu- 
ally possess  much  energy  and  sensibility,  with  elasticity  and  buoyancy 
of  spirits ;  the}7  often  possess,  too,  considerable  beauty.  In  this  variety, 
with  the  same  delicacy,  the  skin  and  eyes  are  sometimes  dark. 

44  In  the  second,  distinguished  as  the  phlegmatic  or  melancholic,  the 
skin,  pale  or  dark,  is  thick,  muddy,  and  often  harsh,  the  general  aspect 
dull  and  heavy ;  hair  dark  and  coarse ;  the  mind  is  often,  but  not  always, 
slow  and  sluggish. 

44  Children  especially,  in  whom  the  diathesis  is  strongly  marked,  are 
often  distinguished  by  the  narrow  and  prominent  chest,  the  tumid  and 
prominent  abdomen,  and  the  pastelike  complexion  ;  the  limbs  are  wasted ; 
the  circulation  languid  ;  chilblains  are  common  on  the  extremities  ;  the 
mucous  membranes  particularly,  and  above  all  of  them  the  digestive,  are 
liable  to  morbid  action  ;  the  breath  is  often  sour  and  fetid  ;  the  tongue  is 
furred,  and  the  papillae  towards  the  apex  red  and  prominent ;  the  bowels 
act  irregularly,  and  the  evacuations  are  unusually  offensive;  the  diges- 
tion weak,  the  appetite  variable  and  capricious.  In  Dr.  Todd's  opinion, 
4  the  strumous  dyspepsia  presents  a  more  characteristic  feature  of  this 
habit  of  body  than  any  physiognomical  portrait  which  has  yet  been  drawn 
of  it.'  The  relation  of  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs — the  subject  upon 
which  Abernethy  was  so  wont  to  insist — to  scrofula  was,  many  years  ago, 
particularly  dwelt  upon  by  Lloyd.  There  is  often  a  singular  assumption 
of  age  both  in  character  and  appearance — in  mind  and  manners  they  are 
prematurely  old. 

44  Moreover,  persons,  and  especially  children,  possessing  this  diathesis 
are  very  subject  to  certain  affections  which  are  regarded  by  many  as  mani- 
festations of  scrofula ;  such,  for  instance,  as  various  eruptions,  frequently 
seeu  behind  the  ears;  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyelids  and  conjunc- 
tiva? ;  a  certain  form  of  ophthalmia,  described  as  strumous ;  chronic  ulcers 
of  the  cornea,  etc."     ( Op.  cit.,  p.  363.) 

Sir  W.  Jenner  also  divides  the  strumous  diathesis  into  two  forms:  1. 
Tuberculosis,  the  leading  pathological  changes  of  which  are  "  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  deposits  or  formations  of  tubercle 
and  their  consequences,  inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes;"  and  (2) 
scrofulo8is,  the  leading  pathological  tendencies  of  which  are  u  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane,  of  a  peculiar  kind ;  so-called  strumous 
ophthalmia,  inflammation  of  the  tarsi,  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  nose,  pharynx,  bronchi,  stomach,  and  intestines  ; 
inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  lymphatic  glands  on  trifling  irrita- 
tion, obstinate  diseases  of  the  skin,  caries  of  bone."  I  would  prefer  to 
substitute  for  " caries  of  bone"  ulow  inflammation  of  bones  and  joints." 
Sir  W.  Jenner  attributes  to  his  44  tuberculous  "  class  the  same  general 
characters  which  Mr.  Savory  specifies  as  characteristic  of  the  " sanguine 


1  Lectures  on  Rickets,  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  I860,  vol.  i,  p.  259. 
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or  serous  "  type  of  scrofula,  and  to  the  "  scrofulous  "  those  which  charac- 
terize the  " phlegmatic  or  melancholic"  type.  No  doubt  the  distinction 
pointed  out  by  Sir  W.  Jenner  in  the  tendencies  of  these  two  forms  or 
types  of  scrofula  is  very  generally  true,  and  is  important  to  bear  in  mind; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  the  two  types  are  so  far  distinct  from  each  other 
as  to  justify  us  in  regarding  them  as  different  diathetic  conditions.  If  we 
do  so  regard  them  we  should  use  the  word  "  struma  "  as  the  general  term 
for  both  the  diatheses — the  one  in  which  tubercle  is  met  with  being  called 
tuberculosis,  and  the  one  in  which  only  low  inflammations  are  developed 
scrofulosis. 

From  what  has  gone  before  it  will  result  clearly  that  the  diagnosis  of 
scrofula  cannot  be  a  very  decided  one.  If  we  agree  that  tubercle  itself, 
which  is  the  most  recognizable  anatomical  peculiarity  of  the  diathesis, 
may  after  all  be  only  a  modification  of  ordinary  inflammatory  lymph,  it 
cannot  surprise  us  that  many  cases  which  one  practitioner  will  denomi- 
nate as  "  strumous  "  another  will  regard  as  examples  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation. My  own  impression,  derived  from  a  tolerably  extensive  experi- 
ence of  cases  of  so-called  "  strumous  "  disease  of  joints,  is  that  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  usually  the  results  of  slight  injury,  and  have  no 
connection  of  any  sort  with  any  constitutional  peculiarity ;  and  I  am  glad 
to  6ee  this  view  of  the  case  gaining  ground  and  obtaining  the  support  of 
eminent  practical  surgeons.  The  question,  indeed,  of  the  causation  and 
of  the  prognosis  of  struma  is  of  the  most  essential  importance  when  we 
come  to  give  advice  about  the  treatment  of  any  case  diagnosed  as  u  stru- 
mous." If  struma  were,  as  we  conceive  cancer  to  be,  a  general  blood 
disease,  or  a  tendency  in  the  constitution  which  has  indeed  local  mani- 
festations, but  these  only  subordinate,  and,  as  it  were,  accidental,  the 
inference  is  irresistible :  that  the  way  to  cure  the  complaint  must  be 
by  modifying  the  general  disorder,  so  as  to  restore  the  blood  or  the  sys- 
tem to  a  healthy  condition,  and  that  the  local  conditions  are  of  subordi- 
nate importance :  and  this  is  the  view  which  has  prevailed  hitherto,  and 
which  is  still  most  extensively  entertained.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  be- 
lieve that  these  strumous  diseases  are  often  only  instances  of  common 
inflammation,  and  that  their  relation  to  the  general  disease  is  often  that 
of  cause,  not  that  of  effect,  the  motive  for  curing  the  disease  by  surgical 
interference  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  becomes  even  stronger  than 
in  other  cases. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  scrofula  are  not  very  easy  to  ascertain.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  hereditary  predisposition  plays  a  very  great  part 
in  the  production  of  the  disease  ;  and  it  is  also,  I  think,  indubitable  that 
it  may  be  caused  by  any  permanent  source  of  malnutrition,  such  as  bad 
air,  insufficient  clothing,  bad  or  scanty  food,  and  I  would  add,  the  de- 
pressing influence  of  prolonged  suppuration  and  confinement. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  scrofula  must  be  regulated  according  to 
our  views  of  its  causes.  We  cannot  act  upon  the  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion further  than  by  enforcing  increased  caution  in  the  management  of 
such  children  and  young  persons  as  are  clearly  under  its  influence,  so  as 
to  withdraw  them  as  far  as  may  be  possible  from  all  the  agencies  by  which 
the  diathesis  may  be  subsequently  acquired.  When  the  disease  is  once 
developed  every  condition  which  can  improve  the  patient's  general  health 
must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  secured.  Fresh  air,  moderate  exercise,  the 
free  action  of  the  skin  and  bowels,  an  equable  and  temperate  climate, 
residence  by  the  seaside,  a  light,  nutritious,  unstimulating  diet,  are,  as  a 
general  rule,  of  more  importance  than  medicines,  and  routine  practice  is 
as  bad  in  strumous  as  in  other  cases.   But  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
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great  advantages  which  are  obtained  by  the  judicious  administration  of 
cod-liver  oil  in  cases  accompanied  by  emaciation  without  much  dyspepsia, 
of  iron  in  those  where  anaemia  is  a  prominent  feature,  of  the  syrup  of  the 
iodide  of  iron  where  the  patient  is  weak,  fat,  pale,  and  flabby ;  of  bark 
and  mineral  acids  in  cases  where  hectic  is  present ;  of  alkalies  in  combi- 
nation with  sarsaparilla  or  milk,  along  with  the  moderate  use  of  purga- 
tives, where  the  secretions  are  disordered  and  the  digestion  faulty.  Of 
these,  by  far  the  most  important  agent  in  the  treatment  of  scrofula  is  the 
cod-liver  oil ;  and,  although  there  is  no  space  in  this  work  for  details 
which  more  fitly  belong  to  a  treatise  on  therapeutics,  yet  I  must  state  the 
most  necessary  precautions  in  the  use  of  this  drug.  The  chief  objection 
to  its  use  is  the  nausea  which  it  produces,  especially  at  first.  This  is 
much  diminished  by  commencing  with  small  doses,  and  by  giving  the  oil 
on  a  full  stomach — about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  meals.  The  full  dose 
for  a  child  would  be  about  two  teaspoonfuls  and  a  tablespoon  fill  for  an 
adult.  The  taste  may  be  very  successfully  disguised  by  floating  the  oil 
on  orange  wine  or  tincture  of  orange,  or  steel  wine ;  or  by  mixing  it  with 
five  or  six  drops  of  Liq.  Strychniae,  or  a  little  mineral  acid.  Often,  if  the 
patient  can  be  induced  to  persevere,  his  repugnance  to  the  oil  will  wear 
off;  and  as  the  oil  will  have  to  be  taken  for  many  months,  if  it  agrees,  it 
is  well  worth  some  trouble  to  establish  this  tolerance.  After  a  time  pa- 
tients, and  particularly  children,  can  take  it  as  an  ordinary  article  of  diet, 
not  only  without  disgust  but  with  pleasure. 

I  should  be  sorry  if  anything  which  I  have  said  above  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  eradicating  strumous  diseases,  or  diseases  reputed  strumous, 
before  they  permanently  impair  the  health,  should  mislead  the  reader 
into  the  idea  that  I  advocate  hasty  operative  interference  in  such  cases. 
They  are  essentially  chronic  maladies,  whether  we  regard  them  as  local 
or  constitutional  in  their  origin,  and  the  great  majority  of  them  can 
usually  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue  by  the  mildest  treatment,  t.  e., 
by  laying  open  any  suppurating  cavities,  dressing  exposed  surfaces  with 
mildly  stimulating  lotions  or  ointments,  and  keeping  the  parts  at  rest. 
It  is  only  when  prolonged  suppuration,  or  this  conjoined  with  enforced 
deprivation  of  air  and  exercise,  is  breaking  down  the  health,  or  when 
extensive  disease  of  the  bony  or  other  structure  of  the  part  holds  out  no 
hope  of  natural  cure  in  any  reasonable  time,  that  I  advocate  the  removal 
of  the  affected  organ  by  excision  or  amputation  ;  and  I  think  that  I  have 
had  abundant  experience  even  in  my  own  practice  to  show  that  such 
operations  are  usually  followed  by  complete  and  permanent  recovery  in 
cases  which  would  by  every  one  be  classed  as  strumous.1 

Scrofula  is  generally  a  disease  of  youth ;  but  similar  symptoms  appear 
sometimes  after  middle  age,  and  have  lately  been  more  especially  described 
by  Sir  J.  Paget  (Clinical  Lectures,  1875)  as  "  Senile  scrofula."  The  dis- 
ease at  this  age  holds  out  little  prospect  of  cure,  but  the  general  indica- 
tions of  treatment  are  the  same. 

1  See  a  paper  in  the  Lancet,  Feb.  24th,  1866,  on  The  Sequel  in  some  Cases  of 
Excision  and  Amputation. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

HYSTERIA  AND  NERVOUS  DISORDERS. 

ITystbria  is  a  disease  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  speak  of  intc 
and  adequately  within  the  compass  of  a  work  like  this.     Yet,  as  there  ii 
no  disease  which  it  does  not  sometimes  simulate,  and  as  the  diagn 
between  real  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  organic  disease  and  hysterical 
or  nervous  affection  is  of  daily  importance  find  of  lest  difficulty 

in  some  of  Lire  not!  GOttlflMHa  surgical  com]*!:*  tidy  those  of  the 

spine  and  joints.  \\  iiieh  east  1  over  unnoti 

m  :u  Etattfc  treatise  on  surgery.     Besides  the  general  remarks 

this  chapter  the  reader  will  find  observation*  on  the  ial  am 

tSoui  mi  other  parts  of  the  book — especially  in  the  chapters  on  dtsei 
of  the  Joints,  the  Spine,  and  the  Breast. 

I  have  just  said  that  it  is  more  ace  urate  to  speak  of  hysterical  disease 
of  a  part  as  contrasted  with  fck organic*'  than  with  M  real  *f  disease  ;  and 
this  is  very  important.  Hysteria  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  it  were 
unreal — a  mere  fancy — perhaps  a  mere  simulation.  Such  a  view  is  most 
erroneous,  and  practice  founded  on  it  cannot  be  successful.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  part  is  not  as  a  rule  in  any  visible  or  tangible  way  affected 
(though  to  this  rule  some  exceptions  will  be  pointed  out),  and  there  is  no 
danger  to  life  or  limb  ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  dotlbt  that  in  many,  and  1 
would  say  most  cases  the  sensations  are  as  real  as  those  of  any  Ql 
disease,  and  the  patient  as  anxious  to  be  rid  of  it  as  of  any  other  disease 
The  cause  of  the  disease  maybe  Imperceptible  bo  our  senses;  but 
Done  the  less  really  present,  and  its  effect  is  as  real  as  any  tumor  or  otl 
visit  ile  product. 

Perhaps  the  best  definition  of  hysteria  would  be  that  it  is  a  morl 
state  in  which  various  symptoms  are  produced  depending,  not  on  di: 
of  the  part  affected,  but  on  some  condition  of  the  central  nervous  01  _ 
That  condition  was  supposed  to  be  excited  in  the  eerebro-spin-ii 
by  uterine  diaturbanees  when  the  disease  was  named,  and  doubtless  su 
disturbances  are  :  ig  cause;  but  the  disease  may 

women  whose  uterine  functions  are  perfectly  normal,  and  even  i.thou 
not  so  often )  in  men.     In  these  latter  cases  the  origin  of  the  hysterical 
disturbance  is  obscure;  and  in  the  case  of  disordered  uterine  function! 
though  the  cause  may  be  plain  enough,  its  mode  of  action   is  utte 
tin  known. 

Hysteria  differs  from  mere  delusion,  hypochondriasis,  or  fictitious  dis- 
ease in  the  fact  that  the  morbid  sensations  or  other  symptoms  are  due 
a  really  existing  physical  cause — though  it  is  remote  from  the  part  g 
and  though  its  detection  may  be  difficult;  but  it  must  be  allowed  tti 
much  of  delusion  and  hypochondriacal  exaggeration  is  mixed  up  with 
almost  all  cases  of  hysteria*  and  that  in  many  of  them  the  patient  wilful" 
exaggerates  many  or  the  symptoms,  and  very  likely  feigns  others. 
that  there  is  a  mixture  of  mental  and  physical  causes  in  the  disease,  ai 
its  cure  inu*t  be  attempted  by  treatment  addressed  to  the  mind  as  wi 
as  to  the  body. 
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"Nervous  Mimicry." — Sir  James  Paget,  in  a  striking  series  of  lec- 
tures on  this  subject,  recently  published,1  wishes  to  abolish  the  old 
term  u hysteria"  altogether,  at  least  to  restrict  it  to  the  mere  hysterical 
convulsive  affection.  The  great  class  of  diseases  usually  spoken  of  as 
hysterical  he  would  call  "neuro-mimetic,"  or  "nervous  mimicries"  of  the 
diseases  of  the  various  organs.  As  a  general  rule  he  denies  that  such 
diseases  have  any  more  connection  with  the  sexual  than  with  any  other 
system  of  organs  in  the  body.  "In  the  defective  ovarian  or  uterine  func- 
tions of  certain  patients,"  he  says,  "some  see  the  centre  and  chief  sub- 
stance of  the  whole  disease :  a  very  mischievous  fallacy.  Of  course,  the 
sexual  organs  appear  generally  in  fault  to  those  who  are  rarelly  consulted 
for  the  diseases  of  any  other  part ;  but  in  general  practice  they  are,  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases,  as  healthy  as  any  other  parts  are,  or  not  more 
disturbed.  The  close  and  multiform  relations  of  the  sexual  organs  with 
the  mind,  and  with  all  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  are  enough  to  make 
the  disorders  of  these  organs  dominant  in  a  disorderly  nervous  consti- 
tution; but  their  relation  to  'hysteria'  or  to  'neuro- mimesis,'  though 
more  intense,  is  only  the  same  in  kind  as  that  of  an  injured  joint  or  an 
irritable  stomach.  All,  in  their  degrees,  may  be  disturbers  of  a  too  per- 
turbable  nervous  system,  and  equally  on  every  one  of  them  the  turbu- 
lence of  a  nervous  centre  may  be  directed  with  undivided  force."  (Op. 
cit.i  p.  191.) 

In  fact,  nervous  or  hysterical  disease  may  be  excited  by  anything 
which  makes  a  strong  impression  on  the  nervous  system :  whether  it  be 
sexual  disturbance,  imagination,  bodily  injury,  mental  affection,  intense 
emotion,  or  any  form  of  disease. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — The  usual  manifestations  of  hysteria  are 
the  hysterical  fit,  the  globus  hystericus,  the  clavus  hystericus,  and  the 
diseases  resembling  those  of  various  organs. 

The  hysterical  fit  may  be  taken  as  a  simulation  of  epilepsy,  though  it 
is  usually  distinguished  from  it  by  characters  too  obvious  to  allow  of  any 
mistake.  It  begins  generally  with  rising  in  the  throat,  a  sense  of  chok- 
ing, followed  by  wild,  convulsive  movements,  or  rather  semi  voluntary 
movements  resembling  convulsions,  with  partial  or  sometimes  complete 
loss  of  consciousness,  flushed  face,  eye  usually  sensitive  to  light,  the  fit 
ending  generally  in  crying,  screaming,  and  laughing.  This  is  followed 
by  a  copious  flow  of  pale  urine,  very  often  by  tympanitis,  and  generally 
by  profound  sleep.  Sometimes  one  fit,  or  a  succession  of  fits,  may  last 
for  several  hours. 

The  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  hysterical  fits  is  more  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  physician  than  the  surgeon.  The  imperfect  insensibility,  the 
absence  of  an}'  obstruction  to  respiration,  the  age  and  sex  of  the  patient 
(for  true  fits  hardly  ever  occur  in  male  hysteria),  are  the  main  distinctive 
mark 8.  No  treatment  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  adopted  beyond  see- 
ing that  the  patient  does  herself  no  harm  by  her  movements,  and  limiting 
the  officiousness  of  bystanders.  The  rough  awakening  of  a  cold  douche 
or  some  other  similar  shock  is  often  effective  enough  in  dispelling  the  fit, 
and  it  may  occasionally  be  advisable  to  use  such  measures,  but  ordinarily 
they  do  more  harm  than  good. 

The  globus  hystericus  is  the  sensation  of  some  weight  or  substance 
which  rises  from  the  abdomen  into  the  throat,  and  this  sensation  is  often 
followed  by  the  choking  and  other  phenomena  of  a  fit  of  hysterics.  The 
"clavus,"  or  hysterical  headache,  is  a  feeling  as  if  a  nail  were  driven  into 

1  Clinical  Lectures,  p.  172  et  seq. 
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tl*e  bead.     It  is  a  common  and  troublesome  but  subordinate  feature  in 
the  general  disease. 

The  main  point,  however,  in  practical  surgery  is  to  diatingutsl 
surgical  diseases  which  an  hysterica)  Off  nervous  from  the  organic  affr< 
tions  of  the  Mine  organ*.     The  Joints,  the   spine,  and  the  bn 
the   most  frequent  seat  of  hysterical  pain    and    loss  of  function  ;'    bn 
hysteria  may  simulate  almost  any  surgical  as  well  as  medical   disea* 
and  the  diagnosis  is  often  rendered  the  more  perplexing  by  the  1 
hysteria  very   frequently   a^ravates,  and    sometimes    \ 
which  really  exist;  so  that  in  the  former  case  the  surgeon,  seeing  tha 
there  is  distinct  proof  of  organic  disease,  is  apt  to  attribute   irrave  in 
portance  to  what  is  really  only  a  trifling  complaint  aggravated  by  hv 
terical  symptoms;  while  in  the  latter  case  the  symptoms  n\*  hysteria  I 
so  prominent  that  he  overlooks  some  disease  which  is  really  present. 

The  diagnosis  between  hysterical  and  organic  affection  tnainb 

on  the  following  considerations  :  I.  The  pain  in  hysteria  is  usually  inte 
mitting1  irregular,  and  often  nineh  in  excess  of  anything  that  t!f 
condition  of  the  parts  can  account  fur;  it  bears  no  relation  to  the  dur 
don  <»f  the  disease,  and  is  often  obviously  affected  hy  emotional  oansi 
and  often  by  the  state  of  the  uterine  Or  digestive  functions.  It  diffe 
from  true  neuralgia  in  not  being  general  periodic  am!  in  not  followis 
the  distribution  of  any  nerve,  though  in  many  eas< 
called  neuralgia.     2.  The  tenderness  which  is  almost  ah\  splaine 

of  is  diffused,  and    is,  as  it  wen  >istent.     Thus,  for   in- 

hysterical  disease  of  the  spine  the  patient  will  often  complain  of  quite  a? 
mm  h  pain  from  a  light  touch  to  the  skin  as  from  pressure  made  on  the 
Vertebral  spines  themselves,  and  it  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
own  attention  being  directed  to   it:  a  patient  who.  while  her  atteotto 
was  fixed  on   the  surgeon's  examination,  could   not  bear  the    ligbl 
touch  on  the  back  without  complaining  of  acute  pain,  will  often  b 
sensible  of  firm  pressure,  if  made  at  a  moment  when  she  is  eagerly  tl 
ing  of  something  else.     3.  The  sottmg  of  the  disease  is,  ho*v< 
fin    main   elements   in  the  diagnosis,  and   perhaps  of  all  others  I 
satisfactory  in   eases  which  are  otherwise  somewhat  obscure.      We  hav 
only  loo  often  « ■  |  •  |  •■  ■  ri  unities  of  seeing  poor  women  who  from  unfortunate 
errors  in  the  diagnosis  have  been  condemned  to  years  of  total  in 
for  supposed  spinal  or  articular  disease ;  yet    no  abscess,  no   defoi 
no  material  alteration   in  the  shape  of  the  parts  has  resulted/*  Ktill  le 
any  of  the  formidable  consequences  which  inflammation  would  have  pr 
ducetl  on  the   parts  in   the   neighborhood.     It  is,  however,  noticed*  «u 
not  indeed  very  rarely,  that  there  is  some  tumefaction  round  the 
the  disease,  often  the  result,  as  Sir  B.  Orodie  tells  us,  of  local  applic 
tions,1  but  also  present,  I  think,  in  some  cases   where    no   friction 
blistering  has  been  employed,  and  then  probably  the  result  of 
tion.     The  cause  which  produces  such  congestion  is  no  doubt  tin 
for  the  pain  in  hysterical  disease  is  often  (as  I  have  said  above  i  as 
as  any  other  pain,  and  pain  easily  affects  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  par1 
just  as  in  periodical   neuralgia  the   pulsation  of  small  and   previo 


1  Sir  B\  Brodie  says  that  M  among  the  higher  classes  of  society  at  lea*>t  four-fifths 
of  the  female  patients  who  are  commonly  suppose!   to  labor  under  diesata  of  \h 
joints  labor  under  hysteria  and  nothing  el*e."     Sir  B.  Brodie's  collected  WO 
in,  p,  1&7. 

a  Sir  J.  Paget  gives  some  itrikiog  inshmces  of  the  perfectly  healthy  condition  ■ 
joints  after  prolonged  disuse  (op.  eit..  p.  206), 

•  Op.  cit.,  p.  lot). 
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invisible  arteries  becomes  plainly  perceptible  before  and  during  the 
paroxysm.  Sir  B.  Brodie  has  noticed  that  in  some  hysterical  affections 
of  the  joints  there  is  a  periodical  change  of  temperature,  not  only  of  the 
part  but  of  the  whole  limb,  and  he  dwells  on  the  value  of  quinine  in 
such-  cases  (Works,  vol.  ii,  pp.  308,  309).  These  cases  mark  still  more 
plainly  the  affinity  between  hysteria  and  neuralgia. 

Temperature  in  Hysteria — Sir  J.  Paget  has  also  pointed  out  the  extra- 
ordinary variations  in  temperature  which  sometimes  occur  in  "  nervous  " 
maladies.  As  a  general  rule  the  temperature  is  an  important  fact  in  the 
diagnosis  of  hysterical  affections,  since  it  is  far  nearer  the  normal  than 
it  would  be  if  the  disease  were  organic;  or,  if  it  varies,  the  variations 
arc  limited  and  probably  periodic.  But  these  excitable  and  nervous 
patients  are  liable  to  great  disturbances  of  temperature  from  slight  causes, 
so  that  Sir  J.  Paget  says  of  the  temperature,  that  though  "  prudently 
estimated,  it  is  of  the  highest  value,  even  in  nervous  patients ;  overesti- 
mated, it  is  more  fallacious  in  them  than  in  any  others." 

General  Character  of  Hysterical  Patients — These  are  the  chief  features 
in  the  diagnosis  of  hysterical  affections  from  their  local  symptoms.  Next 
the  surgeon  has  to  weigh  carefully  the  general  symptoms  which  the  patient 
presents.  The  complexion  of  the  patient's  mind  must  be  studied.  The 
exteusive  experience  of  Sir  J.  Paget  has  taught  him  that  a  nothing  can 
be  more  mischievous  than  a  belief  that  mimicry  of  organic  disease  is  to 
be  found  only  or  chiefly  in  the  silly,  selfish  girls  among  whom  it  is  com- 
monly supposed  that  hysteria  is  rife,  or  almost  a  natural  state."  He 
believes  it  to  be  more  true  to  say  that  these  nervous  diseases  are  seldom 
found  in  " patients  who  have  ordinary  minds — such  minds  as  we  may 
think  average,  level,  and  evenly  balanced  " — but  that  in  the  majority  of 
patients  of  this  class  u  there  is  something  notable,  bad  or  good,  higher 
or  lower,  than  the  average."  Any  observations,  however,  which  may  thus 
be  made  on  the  patient's  mental  constitution  can  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  a  probability,  and  that  not  of  a  very  high  class.  More  tangible 
evidence  may  be  obtained  from  the  patient's  family  history ;  many  of  the 
worst  instances  of  hysteria  occur  in  girls  brought  up  by  mothers  them- 
selves hysterical;  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  many  nervous  dis- 
eases springing  from  the  contemplation  of  cases  occurring  in  the  family 
or  in  public ;  and  from  the  strange  possession  which  such  diseases  take 
of  the  patient's  mind  and  will.  "Few  patients,"  as  Sir  J.  Paget  says, 
"  with  real  hip  disease  or  real  spinal  disease  think  half  so  much  about 
their  ailments  as  they  do  whose  nervous  systems  imitate  those  diseases;" 
and  he  also  gives  some  striking  illustrations  of  the  possession  which  such 
affections  obtaiu  over  the  will  even  of  those  who  in  other  matters  possess 
some  firmness  of  mind;  so  that  "a  man  who  has  intellect  and  will  to 
manage  a  great  business  ....  cannot  will  to  endure  sitting  upright  for 
ten  minutes,  or  cannot  distract  his  attention  enough  to  be  indifferent  to 
an  unmeaning  ache  in  his  back." 

With  the  best  attention  the  surgeon  can  give  to  the  case  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  diagnosis  is  often  a  very  doubtful  one ;  and  in  order  to 
justify  a  confident  opinion  in  any  but  the  plainest  cases  repeated  exami- 
nation and  observation  are  essential. 

Treatment — Nothing  can  be  more  difficult  than  the  treatment  or  man- 
agement of  some  of  these  hysterical  affections.  Too  much  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  surgeon  fixes  the  patient's  mind  on  her  ailment,  increases 
its  apparent  importance  in  her  eyes,  and  in  many  cases  certainly  tends 
to  protract  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  roughness  or  neglect  loses  her  confi- 
dence, without  which  all  treatment  is  nugatory.     The  moral  treatment 
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of  hysterical  affections  is  of  as  much  importance  as  the  medical,  or  more. 
The  first  point  is  to  convince  the  patient  that  the  disease  is  understood, 
and  its  real  importance  admitted,  though  not  exaggerated.  For  we  must 
allow  that  hysteria,  though  not  dangerous  to  life,  and  seldom  threatening 
the  reason,  is  a  very  grave  disease,  and  often  entails  lifelong  misery  on 
its  victim.  When,  however,  the  patient  is  relieved  from  the  worst  anxie- 
ties, such  as  the  fear  of  permanent  paralysis,  lameness,  or  other  organic 
disease,  the  medical  or  surgical  treatment  of  the  case  becomes  easier.  I 
can  hardly  do  better  than  transcribe  Sir  B.  Brodie's  excellent  remarks 
on  the  treatment  of  hysterical  joint  affections: 

"  The  recovery  of  patients  laboring  under  these  hysterical  affections  is 
often  tedious.  But  much  depends  on  the  treatment,  moral  as  well  as 
physical.  The  sulphate  of  quinine,  preparations  of  iron,  the  citrate  of 
quinine  and  iron,  may  generally  be  exhibited  with  advantage ;  and  these 
may,  according  to  circumstances,  be  combined  with  ammonia  or  the 
ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian.  In  most  instances  the  bowels  are  in  a 
very  torpid  state,  and  active  purgatives  are  from  time  to  time  required. 
The  air  of  the  country,  and  especially  that  of  the  seacoast,  is  more  favor- 
able to  the  patient  than  that  of  a  large  town ;  and  while  at  the  seaside 
she  may  use  cold  sea-bathing  with  advantage  during  the  summer  and 
early  part  of  the  autumn.  However,  as  to  constitutional  treatment,  the 
best  rule  that  can  be  laid  down  is,  that  the  medical  attendant  should 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  general  health,  and  prescribe  for  the  patient 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case.  If  the  menstrua- 
tion be  irregular,  deficient,  or  excessive,  he  should  make  it  an  especial 
object  to  restore  this  function  to  a  healthy  condition To  a  consid- 
erable extent  these  cases  admit  of  being  benefited  by  medical  and  surgical 
treatment ;  but  what  I  have  termed  the  moral  treatment  of  them  is  of 
still  greater  importance.  If  a  young  lady  who  is  thus  afflicted  be  con- 
fined to  her  sofa,  her  attention  being  constantly  directed  to  her  complaint 
by  the  anxious  inquiries  of  her  friends,  the  daily  visits  of  her  medical 
attendant,  and  the  exhibition  of  a  variety  of  drugs,  the  symptoms  may 
continue  unaltered  for  many  months,  and  even  (and  that  is  by  no  means 
an  unusual  occurrence)  for  several  j*ears.  The  very  opposite  course  to  this 
should  be  pursued.  Her  attention  should  be  as  much  as  possible  directed 
to  other  objects.  She  should  enter  into  the  society  and  join  the  pursuits 
of  persons  of  her  own  age.  She  should  be  encouraged  to  use  the  limb, 
even  though  the  attempt  to  do  so  gives  her  pain  in  the  first  instance,  and 
she  should  pass  a  portion  of  each  day  in  the  open  air.  Under  this  mode 
of  treatment  I  have  known  many  cures  to  be  obtained  without  any  medical 
or  surgical  treatment  whatever."1  Sir  Benjamin  also  gives  some  direc- 
tions for  the  local  treatment,  as  applicable  to  hysterical  affections  of  joints. 
Such  treatment  must,  of  course,  vary  for  different  organs.  Its  general 
principle  is  to  do  as  little  as  possible  to  fix  the  patient's  attention  on  the 
part.  Any  plaster,  bandage,  or  other  application  which  keeps  the  part 
comfortably  warm,  and  prevents  the  patient  from  handling  or  looking  at 
it,  may  do  good.  Sometimes  pain  suddenly  inflicted,  as  by  the  moxa  or 
a  galvanic  shock,  effects  a  wonderful  cure,  similar  to  Sir  B.  Brodie's  case, 
in  which  a  young  lady  was  cured  of  an  hysterical  pain  in  the  hip  by  a  fall 
from  a  donkey.  And  there  are  cases  (as  he  also  mentions)  in  which  a 
sudden  mental  impression,  such  as  a  sudden  call  to  "  rise  up  and  walk," 
has  produced  the  desired  result.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  little  is  required 
in  the  way  of  local  applications  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 

1  Sir  B.  Brodie's  Works,  vol.  ii,  p.  309. 
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natural  warmth  of  the  part.  Warm  bathing  is  often  of  much  service; 
and  so  is  galvanism,  if  properly  applied.  Cold,  Sir  J.  Paget  says,  almost 
always  does  harm. 

Narcotics  and  opiates  are  to  be  avoided  by  all  means  if  possible.  They 
are  generally  unnecessary  and  often  most  injurious,  and  should  only  be 
used  when  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  it;  and  this  impossibility  should  not 
be  hastily  admitted.  I  have  often  known  patients  habituated  to  the  use 
of  opium  for  nervous  pain  who  could  by  no  means  sleep  without  pills,  but 
who  slept  quite  as  well  when  they  were  made  of  bread  as  of  opium.  At 
the  same  time  the  patient  must  have  quiet  sleep ;  and  although  exercise 
is  to  be  enforced,  yet  long  periods  of  rest  afterwards  are  needed. 


CHAPTEE    XX. 

GONORRHCEA  AND  SYPHILIS. 

The  diseases  which  owe  their  origin  to  sexual  intercourse  are  gonor- 
rhoea and  syphilis,  the  former  almost  exclusively  a  local  disease,  yet  which 
has,  as  we  shall  see,  its  constitutional  manifestations  also ;  the  latter 
usually  also  entirely  local,  yet  in  its  constitutional  form  one  of  the  most 
insidious  and  abiding  infections  to  which  the  human  body  is  liable. 

Gonorrhoea  differs  widely  in  the  two  sexes.  It  is  so  much  slighter  a 
disease  in  women  that  the  descriptions  of  it  are  always  taken  from  the 
male  sex.  Four  stages  of  the  complaint  are  described, — the  premonitory, 
the  inflammatory,  the  stage  of  decline,  and  that  of  gleet. 

The  Premonitory  Stage. — The  first  lasts  often  only  a  few  hours,  some- 
times as  much  as  two  days,  and  commences  generally  from  two  to  five 
days  after  intercourse — rarely  later.  It  is  marked  by  a  slight  itching  and 
a  little  tumefaction  of  the  lips  of  the  meatus,  and  possibly  some  slight 
discharge,  just  enough  to  make  the  lips  stick  together. 

The  Inflammatory  Stage. — This  is  succeeded  by  the  second  stage,  in 
which  there  is  high  inflammation  of  the  lips  of  the  urethra,  and  sometimes 
also  of  the  prepuce,  causing  phimosis,  with  creamy,  greenish,  purulent  dis- 
charge, tenderness  to  pressure  along  the  urethra,  scalding  in  making 
water,  which  is  sometimes  so  painful  as  to  occasion  much  spasm  and  diffi- 
culty in  doing  so,  even  temporary  retention  ;  a  sensation  of  weight  in  the 
perineum,  and  painful  erections,  especially  at  night.  Sometimes  chordee 
is  present,  i.  e.,  an  effusion  of  lymph  into  the  corpus  spongiosum,  which 
prevents  distension  of  its  cells  in  erection,  causing  the  distended  corpora 
cavernosa  to  bend  over  it,  and  thus  giving  the  organ  a  curved  shape,  as 
if  bound  down  by  a  cord.  This,  however,  is  rare  by  comparison  with  the 
occurrence  of  mere  painful  erections,  and  still  rarer  are  the  cases  in  which 
the  effusion  takes  place  into  the  corpus  cavernosum,  causing  the  peuis  to 
curve  to  one  side  in  erection. 

The  inflammatory  stage  lasts  from  one  to  three  weeks.  Its  symptoms 
are  due  to  acute  inflammation  and  sometimes  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
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membrane  lining  the  urethra,  usually  situated  around  the  fossa  nav 
Ifttifi  and  in  or  about  the  bulb/ though  it  seems  that  any  part  or  the  wl 
of  the  canal  may  lie  affected. 

Thr  8tag<  bf  ft  htu\ — The  third  singe  (which  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the 
second)  is  marked  by  the  recession  of  all  the  symptoms,  the  scalding  sub- 
siding, the  discharge  becoming  more  and  more  mucous,  and  thv 
(hen  either  disappearing  altogether  or  passing  into  the  fourth  st: 
that  of  7/f"/,  which  is  a  mere  thin  watery  discharge,  unaccompanied 
any  symptoms   except,  perhaps,  a  little   tenderness  to   pi  ver  th 

aft'et  ted  part  of  the  urethra,  the  discharge  proceeding  from  tocatiaed  in* 
flammation,  or,  aa  some  think,  probably  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
of  the  fossa  navicularis  or  bulb. 

The  common  complications  of  gonorrheas  are  as  follows: 

Ahsrrss  may  form  in  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  penis  or  scrotum 
is  much  more  common,  in  one  of  the  lacuna*  of  the  urethra.     Such  4*  lac 
Dai  abscess"  also  occurs  from  other  causes,  as  from  riding  o* 
die  or  inflammation  behind  a  stricture.     It  forms  a  small,  hard,  painf 
swelling  in  the  course  of  the  urethra,  which  often  occasion-  fable 

difficulty  in  micturition,  amounting  even  to  complete  retention,     Fori 
treatment  it  is  usually  sufficient  to  apply  a  poultice  and  pass  a  eat  bet 
when  necessary  to  relieve  retention,  in  doing  which  the  abscess  li 
raptured  and  the  complication  disappears*     If  there  is  much  pain  the 

be  no  objection  to  making  a  puncture.    The  abscess  bur  ally 

into  the  urethra;  if  through  the  skin  fistula  hardly  ever  r»  the 

opening  into  the  urethra  either  does  n»>t  exist  or  doses  spontaneously. 

Balanitis  is  less  a  complication  that!  a  form  of  gonorrhoea.     We  have 
noticed  that  in  ordinary  gonorrhoea  the  prepuce  may  be  so  much  swoile 
as  to  cause  phimosis.     Sometimes  this  inflammation  and  swelling 
prepuce  and  the  surface  of  the  glans  is   the  whole  of  the  dteease,  the 
tenor  of  the  urethra  being  unaffected,  though  sometimes  the  tips 
urethra  are  also  Inflamed.     The  absence  of  scalding  in  making 
will  lead  the  surgeon  to  the  belief  that  he  has  a  case  of  pure  ha  I  an  it 
to  deal  with,  but  he  can   hardly  be  certain  until  the   inflammation 
the  prepuce  has  subsided  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  examination  of  th 
meatus. 

Phimosis. —  Again,  inflammation  of  the  prepuce  leading  to  phin 
80  common  with  syphilitic  sores,  that  Often   oases  which  have  beei 
nosed  as  balanitis   turn  out   really  to  be  syphilitic.      Hence   B    p 
of  reserve  in  forming  and  expressing  an  opinion  is  desirable. 
veritable  balanitis  are  to  be  treated  l»v  keeping  the  penis  raised  and  wash 
[Bg  ont  the  prepuce  frequently  with  injections  of  cold  water  or  some  1 
tringent,  as  lime-water  or  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.     The  par 
may  he  dusted  at  night  with  calomel  in  fine  powder  mixed  with  magnesia 

washed  away  With  the  injection  in  the  morning.     Theme 
mosls  produced  in  ordinary  cases  bj   gonorrhoea  seldom  requires  an 
Operation,  as  it  will  subside  on  the  recession  of  the  disease;   but  in  ca 
of  gonorrhoea  affecting  persons  who  have  congenital  phimosis  it  is  of 
necessary  to  operate. 

Parajihimosin  is  a  much  more  painful  affection  than  phimosis, of  whic 
it  is  a  sequel.     The   pliimosed    and    in  11a in cd   prepuce   has   been    1 
drawn  behind  the  corona  giandie,  ami  has  there  swelled  and  inflam 
more,  producing  great  constriction  and  consequent  swelling  of  thr 
with  grievous  pain;  and,  if  unrelieved,  leading  to  ulceration  wl: 
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penis  is  constricted  by  the  prepuce,  and  to  more  or  less  extensive  gan- 
grene of  the  constricted  glans  penis.  A  paraphimosis  can  always  be  re- 
duced, if  seen  before  adhesion  has  taken  place  between  the  constricting 
prepuce  and  the  tissues  beneath.  The  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  the 
two  hands  should  be  crossed  on  each  other  around  the  penis,  wh\ch  is 
thus  firmly  grasped,  and  the  prepuce  pulled  forwards,  while  with  the  two 
thumbs  the  blood  is  kneaded  out  of  the  glans  and  the  latter  pushed  back. 
As  this  is  acutely  painful  it  is  usual  to  administer  chloroform  or  ether. 
If  the  paraphimosis  be  irreducible,  the  strangulation  must  be  liberated 
by  cutting  freely  through  the  constricted  prepuce  on  either  side  of  the 
penis,  bo  as  neither  to  endanger  the  vessels  on  the  dorsum  nor  the  urethra 
on  the  lower  surface  of  the  organ.  After  all  swelling  has  subsided  the 
prepuce,  if  too  long,  must  be  circumcised. 

Spasms  and  Hematuria Another  complication  of  gonorrhoea  is  severe 

spasm  in  making  water,  sometimes  complicated  with  haemorrhage  from 
the  urethra,  and  then  very  probably  depending  on  ulceration  of  the  lining 
membrane.  This  is  more  annoying  and  alarming  to  the  patient  than 
really  dangerous.  The  spasms  will  subside  by  very  free  use  of  the  warm 
hipbath  (in  which  the  patient  can  generally  pass  water  easily)  and  by 
rest,  abstinence  from  any  irritating  medicines  or  applications,  bland 
drinks,  and  opium.  The  haemorrhage  is  never  really  formidable,  but  if  it 
is  at  all  copious  the  acetate  of  lead  or  Ruspini's  styptic  may  be  given 
internally,  and  the  patient  kept  in  bed,  with  ice  applied  to  the  perineum. 
The  haemorrhage  occurs  most  frequently  in  connection  with  chordee,  and 
the  treatment  which  obviates  the  latter  condition  will  stop  it.  The  most 
effectual  treatment  for  chordee  is  to  procure  very  sound  sleep,  by  means 
of  bromide  of  potassium  and  opium  taken  immediately  before  going  to 
bed.  The  patient  should  also  be  kept  slightly  below  par  by  low  diet  and 
small  doses  of  tartar  emetic.  Wheu  the  chordee  comes  on  some  patients 
derive  relief  by  the  application  of  sudden  cold  to  the  penis,  as  by  putting 
it  again 8t  the  cold  stone  or  metal  of  the  chimney-piece,  but  to  sit  in  warm 
or  hot  water  is  generally  much  more  effectual  and  grateful. 

Bubo  is  a  common  complication,  and  sometimes  the  lymphatics  of  the 
penis  are  themselves  inflamed  and  stiffened,  whereby  a  difficulty  in  erec- 
tion is  produced,  something  like  chordee.  In  these  cases  mercurial  oint- 
ment in  small  quantities  should  be  rubbed  in.  The  inflamed  inguinal 
glands  should  be  treated  at  first  by  complete  rest,  and  then,  if  hard  and 
indolent,  by  tinct.  of  iodine,  or  by  blistering.  The  latter  is  an  excellent 
remedy  in  chronic  bubo,  frequently  procuring  the  absorption  of  the  swell- 
ing, and,  when  it  does  not  do  so,  usually  causing  it  to  suppurate.  When 
suppuration  is  decided  the  abscess  should  be  laid  open  pretty  freely. 
Some  surgeons  lay  great  stress  on  making  the  opening  perpendicular  in- 
stead of  parallel  to  Pou part's  ligament,  thinking  that  the  movements  of 
the  thigh  and  body  will  have  less  tendency  to  keep  the  wound  open.  I 
cannot  say,  however,  that  I  attach  much  importance  to  the  direction  of 
the  incision,  provided  it  passes  pretty  completely  through  the  cavity. 

Gonorrheal  and  Capivi-rath. — Gonorrhoea  is  sometimes  followed  by 
an  eruption  of  red  papules.  This  is  usually  the  consequence  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  capivi  to  a  patient  whose  stomach  will  not  bear  it,  and 
is  hence  called  uthe  capivi-rash ; "  but  a  similar  rash  may  also,  though 
rarely,  be  found  when  gonorrhoea  is  complicated  with  other  forms  of 
gastric  irritation  not  caused  by  capivi.  The  eruption  being  papular  re- 
sembles lichen  more  than  an}'  other  form  of  skin  disease,  but  sometimes 
is  merely  a  rash  like  roseola.  In  other  cases  it  is  mixed  with  wheals  of 
urticaria.     The  treatment  consists  in  leaving  off  capivi  or  anything  else 
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which  may  be  disagreeing  with  the  stomach,  free  purging,  and  the  i 
reef  ion  of  the  secretions  by  alkalies  with  mercury. 

Gonorrheal  rhpumatiam,  or  synovitis,  is  a  painful  and  often  a  v» 
tractable  disease.     Its  pathology  is  still  a  matter  of  di  bill  then 

Beems  now  a  very  general  agreement  that  it  depends  in  BOOIS  ^iher 

on  the  irritation  and  discharge  in  the  urethra,  and  that  ita  cure  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  cure  of  the  urethral  discharge  j  and  this  lends  at  any 
rate  considerable  probability  to  Mr.  Harwell's  '  speculation  that  the  disease 
may  really  lie  a  form  of  pyaemia,  or  blood-poisoning,  the  Starting-point  of 
which  is  inflammation  of  the  veins  around  the  urethra  or  pri  land. 

It  is  often  noticed  that  the  inflammation  will  persist  so  long  a>  the  dis- 
charge persists,  and  even  so  long  as  there  is  any  tenderness  in  the  am 
portion  of  the  urethra,  but  subsides  at  .once  when  the  urethra  has  become 
perfectly  healthy.     Such  rheumatism  is  not  confined  entirely  to  gonor- 
rheal inflammation  of  the  urethra,  but  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  found 
after  urethritis  from  other  Gomes.1     It  is  far  rarer  in  women  than  men, 
ami  this  corresponds  with  the  general  immunity  of  the  female  urethra  in 
gonorrhoea,  though  cases  of  gonorrheal  rheumatism   have  been  rce<< 
in  females.      It  almost  always  allocts  the  knee;  other  joints  may  also 
im plicated,  hut  I  can  hardly  recollect  a  QASe  in  which   the  knee  was  nc 
the  principal  seat  of  the  disease.     The  pain  is  not  usually  acute,  but  it  I 
constant,  worse  at  night,  and  accompanied  by  considerable  synovial  effu- 
sion, 

11  There  is  also,"  says  Mr.  Bond,  "a  most  common  and  characteristic 
complication  affecting  the  eves,  and  this  is  a  GOQgestion  of  the  sotofl 
The  conjunctiva  is  sometimes  slightly  congested,  and  the  caruneula*  red 
and  injected  ;  but  the  great  peculiarity  is  the  congestion  of  the  sclerotic 
vessels,  which  are  seen  radiating  around  the  cornea/' 
*  The  patients  are  usually  pale,  anrcmic  men,  in  whom  discharges  are 
very  liable  to  occur  and  very  difficult  to  cure;  and  the  connection  of  tbe 
rheumatism  with  the  gleet  is  sometimes  conclusively  proved  by  the  re- 
currence of  the  former  when  any  accidental  cause  (of  which  the  moat 
frequent  is  sexual  intercourse)  has  produced  a  renewal  of  the  latter. 

Accordingly  the  first  indication  of  treatment  is  to  cure  the  discharge. 
If  a  bougie  or  catheter  be  passed   it  will  almost  always  be  found  that 
there  is  considerable  spasm,  and   that  the  urethra  bleeds  very  readilv. 
Under  the  influence  of  instruments  gradually  increasing  in  size  the 
tability  of  the  urethra  will  often  subside  and  the  gleet  disappear.     If 
not,  astringent  ami  sedative  injections   must   be   resorted   to.      Mr.  1 
speaks  highly  of  an  injection  made  vvith  half  a  drachm  of  tannin  in 
ounces  Of  cold  water,  with   two  riraehms  of  opium  added.     A    fine  pre- 
cipitate  is  formed.     The  injection   is  to  be  well  shaken  jn>t   before 
and  this  precipitate  will  adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  urethra,  msl 
astringent   ami  sedative  action  of  the  application  more  permanent    than 
that  of  a  merely  fluid  injection  can  be.     The  general   health   must  he 
carefully  attended  to;  steel,  quinine,  strychnia,  bark,  or  any  other  r 
which  may  be  preferred,  must  be  administered,  with  good  diet  and  a  >uf- 
ficient  supply  of  stimulants.     At  the  same  time  the  digestion   and  the 
state  of  the  urine  must  be  carefully  attended  to. 

Iodide  of  potassium  is  often  administered  in  this  disease,  and  when 
the  patient  is  in  robust  health  and  the  drug  agrees  with  him  I  have  seen 


1  On  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  1861,  p.  101. 
*  Hence  it  is  sometimes  called  *'  uruthnd  rheuni!iti>nc"     Set-  a  very  it>U 
paper  by  Mr.  Band,  Lancet,  Harsh  23,  1872. 
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very  good  results  from  it;  but  I' agree  with  Mr.  Bond  in  dissuading  its 
employment  in  cachectic  persons. 

Locally,  some  mild  counter-irritant  generally  answers  best,  combined 
with  gentle  pressure  when  the  pain  has  subsided.  Scott's  bandage  is  a 
very  good  application  in  the  last  stages  of  the  complaint. 

Other  Complications. — The  other  complications  of  gonorrhoea  are  in- 
flammation and  abscess  of  the  prostate,  orchitis  or  epididymitis,  and 
gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia. 

These  will  be  found  treated  of  in  the  chapters  on  diseases  of  the  uri- 
nary organs,  of  the  testicle,  and  of  the  eye  respectively. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  gonorrhoea  is  often  very  difficult,  and 
the  more  so  the  more  virulent  is  the  affection  and  the  more  cachectic  the 
patient.  With  regard  to  the  former  particular,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  inflammation  of  the  male  urethra  follows  sexual  intercourse  with 
women  who  have  no  specific  disease,  but  who  are  suffering  from  leucor- 
rhoea,  or  who  have  some  ulceration  of  the  os  uteri,  or  who  are  menstru- 
ating j1  but  such  affections,  if  they  deserve  the  name  of  gonorrhoea,  are 
far  less  acute  under  ordinary  circumstances  than  the  disease  which  is 
excited  by  true  gonorrhoeal  pus,  and  they  come  on  with  less  premonitory 
symptoms. 

In  the  early  stage  gonorrhoea  may  doubtless  be  often  cut  short  by  re- 
peated injections,  for  which  purpose  either  mere  water  may  be  used,  cold 
or  tepid,  or  a  weak  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  the 
object  being  merely  to  wash  out  the  discharge.  The  patient  must  be 
carefully  instructed  in  the  method  of  injecting,  and  the  process  be  re- 
peated every  hour  while  he  is  awake. 

At  the  same  time  demulcent  drinks,  low  diet,  slight  purging,  and  com- 
plete rest,  in  bed  if  possible,  are  to  be  ordered. 

Some  practitioners  use  stronger  injections,  such  as  arg.  nit.  in  solution, 
but  they  are  more  dangerous  and  not  more  efficient.  The  first  effect  of 
these  strong  injections  is  to  increase  the  inflammation,  so  that  after 
about  two  days  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  discharge,  and  perhaps  a 
little  blood.  Then  the  injection  is  to  be  stopped,  in  the  hope  that  the 
discharge  will  subside  and  the  patient  recover  under  the  same  precau- 
tions about  rest  and  diet  as  before. 

In  the  inflammatory  stage  the  treatment  should  not  certainly  at  first 
be  too  active.  The  patient  seems  to  me  to  recover  more  speedily  if 
treated  at  first  by  demulcents,  rest,  frequent  warm  bathing,  warmth  or 
poultice  to  the  perineum,  with  leeches  there  if  the  symptoms  be  very 
urgent,  and  low  diet  with  much  bland  fluid,  than  where  any  specific  med- 
icines are  ordered.  Injections  other  than  those  of  tepid  water  should 
not  be  used  while  there  is  much  scalding  and  inflammation.  The  meatus 
must  be  kept  clean  by  frequent  ablution,  and  the  penis  should  not  be  too 
closely  covered.  When  the  acute  symptoms  are  subsiding  copaiba  oflen 
is  most  useful,  and  in  some  cases  indispensable  to  the  cure  of  the  disease. 
I  have  known  cases  in  which  the  discharge  would  at  once  recur  when  the 
drug  was  omitted,  though  in  other  respects  the  treatment  and  all  other 
circumstances  were  the  same.  But'  there  are  cases  in  which  it  does  no 
good,  and  some  in  which  it  does  much  harm,  upsetting  the  digestion, 
causing  rash,  and  probably  irritating  the  urethra,  and  so  predisposing  to 
gleet  and  other  complications.  It  is  best  prescribed  either  in  the  form 
of  an  emulsion  or  in  doses  of  $&8.  or  3j,  mixed  with  ngxv  of  dilute  sul- 


1  It  is  on  this  account  that  it  is  commonly  said  that  gonorrhoea  is  more  frequent 
in  men  than  women. 
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pliuiic  acid  in  iiifusimt  of  roses.  The  common  capsules  diagtitse  the 
taste  of  the  drug)  unil  are  in  that  respect  most  convenient;  but  tliey  arc 
not  so  much  to  be  relied  upon.  Cnbebs  appears  to  me  much  less  ellics- 
18,  and,  indeed,  bv  itself  nearly  inert  as  Jar  as  the  cure  of  the  disease 
;  bllt  some  practitioners  think  that  an  addition  of  about  ten  drops 
of  i  he  tincture  of  cubebs  increases  the  efficacy  of  the  copaiba.1 

Treatment  of  Gleet. — The  treatment  of  gleet  is  often  even  more  tedious 
and  difficult  than  that  of  gonorrhoea.  The  patient  is  usually  weak,  sallow, 
and  cachectic,  and  depletion  does  not  agree  with  him.  But  DeitbfJf 
any  copious  indulgence  in  stimulants.  Moderate  allowances  of  meat,  ■ 
and  exercise  are  usually  to  be  recommended.  Any  defect  of  the  general 
health  must  be  discovered,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  corrected,  IM  some 
tonic,  such  u  steel,  strychnia,  or  bark,  will  generally  prove  beneficial. 
Local  treatment  must  be  directed  in  the  first  instance  to  discover  whether 
there  is  any  conduction  (spasmodic  or  other)  of  the  urethra  j  and  often 
the  constant  passage  of  bougiea,  increasing  in  size  until  ti.  iiais 

distended  to  its  extreme  limit,  will  cure  the  complaint;  or  use 

of  injections,  or  touching  any  tender  spot  of  the  urethra  with  the  porta 
caustique,  or  with  a  solution  of  perehloride  of  iron,  will  cure  the  discharge. 
But  often  it  will  not  subside  till  the  patient  has  undergone  a  thoi 
Change  of  climate  and  way  of  life. 

Gonorrhoea  tn  FR>m6iv— In  females  gonorrhoea  is  a  much  less  seven 
complaint  than  in  males,  It  affects  chiefly  the  vulva  and  vagina,  rareli 
the  urethra  or  bladder.  It  is  riifllciilt  or  impossible  to  distinguish 
vated  kucorrhtea  from  mild  forms  of  gonorrhoea;  nor  is  it  of  much 
portance,  since,  doubtless,  such  leucorrheea  will  excite  gonorrhoea  in  the 


1  The  treatment  «f  gonorrhoea  in  private  >»r  hospital  out-patient  practice  t*  n* 
sarily  somewhat  unsatisfactory,  since  it  h  hardly  p 

rest  and  abstinence  Iron*  ■« 1 1  forma  of  excitement  which  is  §o  necessary  to  rapid  re- 
in civil  hospitals  personi  Affected  with  gonorrhoea  are  seldom  adm 
in-palients.     But  in  military  hospitals  the  disease  is  constantly  under  treatc 
cure  i>,  to  n  role,  tpeedUyaod  easily  obtained.    I  have  accordingly  roqu 
friend,  Mr.  E.  Venning.  AJ*ist.-8urgtoa  to  the  l>t  Life  Guards,  to  >k<r 
the  plan  which  he  Usually  adopts,  and  which  mwy  be  taken  as  agreeing  in  tl 
with  Unit  adopted  in  other  regimental  hospitals.     Mr.  Venning  folic 

*l  In  slight  enses,  in  which  the  urethral  discharge  is  not  very  profuse  ano 

treat  inflammatory  action  present,  I  simply  give  tin*  patient  a  warm  bath,  and  h»v 
im  placed  in  bed  and  keep  Mm  in  the  horizontal  position.     I  generally 
purgative  to  bo  administered,  and  direct  him  to  me  an  injection  •  of  zin< 

•ulphii  !jr<  iv;  glycerin,  ^ss. ;  morph.  aeetal,,  gr.  $;  aquas  destil.,  ad  Jti.     T-.  \ 
injected  ewy  hour  or  two,  provided  no  pain  is  caused      The  diet  to  be  li^ht  an 
Boa-stimulating.     In  levers  cases,  where  there  ia  much  inflammatory  >< 
hy  a  profuse,  thick,  yellow  discharge,  and  accompanied  with  groat  urethral  i 
during  micturition,  which  latter  is  generally  very  frequent,  and  when  chord* 
distress,  I  also  commence  treatment  with  a  warm  bath  and  a  brisk  pui 
order  a  saline  demulcent  mixture  (occasionally  combining  antimony  with 
given  every  four  hours,  and  I  givfl  directions  for  the  urethra  to  be  constantly  wa>he 
out  with  tepid  water.     In  addition  to  this  I  order  a  suppository  containing  mor 
snd  beftbane  to  bo  administered  at  night  to  relieve  the  coordee.     The  diet  to  I 
and  non-stimulating.     Perfect  rest  in  bed  to  be  maintained.     When  the  D 
symptoms  have  subsided  I  then  prescribe  a  mixture  containing  oil  of  sandatv 
mucilage  of  acacia,  and  tiuet.  of  orange-peel  twice  a  day,  and  an  injection  a 
of  zinci  sulpho-carbobit,  gsa,  j  tnorph.  acot.,  gr.  J;  aqua  destil.,  ad  ^viij.     T»>  I 
Iliad  ©very  two  hours.    If  any  pain  is  caused  by  this,  to  dilute  it  with  distilled  water 
If  the  discharge  does  nut  rapidly  decrease  under  this  treatment  T   incr 
at  once,  as  I  Imvc  often  found  that  discharge  is  kept  up  hy  the  patiei 
lowered  la  strength  by  the  constant  drain  on  the  system  ;  and  that  the  adtnir, 
tion  oT  wine  1c  the  form  of  claret,  with  a  generous  diet,  has  been  attended  with  ex- 
cellent results.1' 
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male.  Prostitutes  are  especially  liable  to  leucorrhoea  in  consequence  of 
the  constant  excitement  of  tbe  generative  organs;  but  the  certifying 
surgeons  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  only  think  it  necessary  to 
seclude  those  in  whom  the  discharge  is  purulent.  There  is  a  form  of 
purulent  discharge  from  the  vulva  pretty  often  seen  in  young  children — 
the  leucorrhoea  infantum — which  was  at  one  time  confounded  with  gon- 
orrhoea, and  was  believed  to  be  due  to  impure  connection  ;  but  this,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  an  unfounded  suspicion.  In  some  cases 
no  doubt  young  children  are  affected  with  ordinary  gonorrhoea,  but  in 
such  instances  marks  of  violence  about  the  vulva  will  exist,  and  will  show 
that  forcible  entrance  has  been  attempted ;  or  possibly,  if  the  case  be  seen 
soon  after  the  rape,  spermatozoa  may  be  discovered  in  the  vulva.  Usually, 
however,  this  discharge  originates  either  from  dirt  or  from  some  cause 
difficult  to  discover.  Many  of  the  children  certainly  suffer  from  worms. 
Attention  to  the  general  health,  strict  cleanliness,  frequent  washing  out 
of  the  vagina,  and  the  use  of  a  tent  steeped  in  some  astringent  lotion, 
will  effect  a  cure. 

Gonorrhoea  in  the  female  causes  acute  inflammation  of  the  vagina  and 
vulva,  frequently  accompanied  by  swelling  of  the  nymphse,  which  protrude 
beyond  the  labia.  The  discharge  is  sometimes  very  profuse,  and  there 
are  often  excoriations  in  various  parts  of  the  vagina ;  the  labia  are  fre- 
quently much  swollen,  and  abscess  often  forms  there.  Hence  there  is 
much  pain  in  walking  and  in  sexual  intercourse.  Sometimes  the  inflam- 
mation attacks  the  urethra,  and  then  usually  causes  more  or  less  cystitis ; 
occasionally  it  spreads  backwards  as  far  as  the  os  or  cervix  uteri,  and  it 
seems  certain  that  peritonitis  may  be  caused  by  its  passage  inwards,  and 
that  a  form  of  inflammation  sometimes  attacks  the  ovary  analogous  to 
the  orchitis  of  tbe  other  sex.  The  acuter  attacks  of  gonorrhoea  are  pain- 
ful, but  there  is  rarely  any  scalding  in  micturition,  as  in  men.  The  com- 
plications also  are  much  rarer  than  in  the  male.  Ovaritis  would  cause 
pain,  swelling,  and  tenderness  in  the  iliac  fossa,  with  nausea  and  fever, 
and  the  pain  would  be  aggravated  by  coughing  or  other  exertion  of  the 
abdominal  muscles.  Rest,  free  leeching  of  the  abdomen,  salines,  and 
opium  constitute  the  appropriate  treatment. 

Bubo  is  not  so  common  as  in  males.     Its  treatment  is  the  same. 

Abscess  of  the  labium  is  the  most  common  complication,  and  it  some- 
times extends  to  a  great  distance.  I  once  had  a  patient  who  was  sent 
into  the  hospital  for  supposed  fistula  in  ano.  The  opening  was  a  good 
way  behind  the  anus,  and  on  probing  it  I  found  that  it  passed  forwards, 
and  then  on  examination  of  the  vulva  the  case  resolved  itself  into  one  of 
gonorrhoea  with  labial  abscess. 

Vegetations  and  mucous  patches  around  the  labia  and  anus  are  very 
common,  particularly  in  prostitutes.  Any  discharge  which  may  be  present 
being  cured,  these  vegetations  will  either  subside  of  themselves  or  may 
be  treated  with  the  strong  liquor  plumbi,  or  snipped  off,  or  tied  with  an 
elastic  ligature.  When  they  are  very  numerous  and  large  it  is  better  to 
remove  them  freely  on  a  level  with  the  skin  and  apply  the  actual  cautery 
to  any  bleeding  point. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  gonorrhoea  in  the  female  is  very  much 
easier  than  in  the  male,  provided  that  the  patient  is  properly  under  con- 
trol. In  hospital  out-patients  the  disease  is  often  very  intractable,  because 
the  patient  will  not  take  care  of  herself  nor  abstain  from  sexual  intercourse ; 
but  with  perfect  rest,  perfect  cleanliness,  and  frequent  copious  injections, 
the  disease  will,  in  almost  all  cases,  soon  subside.  The  injection,  or  rather 
the  washing  out  of  the  vagina,  should  be  managed  by  means  of  large 
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quantities  of  some  weak  lotion,  such  as  Goulard,  Of  a  solution 

Of  zinc,  two  grains  to  the  ounce,  pumped  in,  while  the  patient 

bent,  by  ad  endless  syringe  (Every  Kennedy's)  and  allowed  lo  n 

If  any  ulceration  can  be  seen  it  can  be  touched  with  caustic  through  til 

speculum.     Lint  steeped  in  the  lotion  should  be  placed  between  tfa 

to  avoid  their  mutual  contact,  or  the  vagina  plugged  with  i 

tannin.     While  the  inflammation is  acuta  salines  and  low  diet   must  I 

ordered,  hot 4"  the  exhibition  of  specifies  (copaiba  or  cubeta    in  ! 

orrlnea  Of  women  is  perfectly  futile,  unless  the  urethra  be  al 

even  then  they  seem  to  be  productive  of  little  if  any  benefit**1    < '  Marsou 


SYPHILIS. 

Syphtub  is  defined  a*  being  a  specific  disease  produced  by  the  cont 
gjou  of  the  same  disease  in  another  person,  and  characterized  (a)  in  \U 
primary  form   by  the  appearance  on  the  part  inoculated  of  one 
different  kinds  of  sore  (or  chancre) ;  and  (6),  in  its  secondary  or  cons 
tutional  form,  by  various  eruptions  on  the  skin,  by  soretbroal 
of  the  eye,  the  glands,  the  bones,  and  almost  every  other  ti-  ■ 
body. 

The  contagion  is  always  conveyed  by  direct  inoculation,  generally,* 
I'tniN',  in  sexual  intercourse*  but  accidentally  in  other  forms  of  p 
contact,  as  when  a  surgeon   inoculates  a  wound  in  his  finger  by  Lo 
a  syphilitic  sore,  or  i  wet-nurse  inoculates  a  crack  on  her 
ling  a  syphilitic  infant,  or  when   the   syphilitic  virus  is  purposely  inc 
lated  for  medicinal  or  experimental  purposes* 

In  this  definition  all  diseases  excited  by  sexual  intercourse  which  are 
DOf  gonorrheal  bat  are  marked  by  the  appearance  of  a  chancre  are  clas 
as  syphilitic;  but  there  is  a  striking  and  radical  difference  between 
two  kinds  of  Hianere,  viz.,  that  in  one  kind  tlie  disease  is  local  merely 
never  attccUng  the  r<mstilulion,  and  followed,  therefore,  by  com  pi 
coven  as  soon  as  the  local  mischief  is  healed,  while  the  other  kind  co 
stitutes  the  most  obstinate  infection  to  which  the  human  subject  u 
remaining  during  the  whole  of  the  person's  lifetime  (in  the  more  obstina 
and    inveterate  cases,  which,  however,  are  happily  rare)  as  a  oonetfl 
source  of  trouble  and  danger,  breaking  out  after  long  intervals  of  hea 
in  one  part  of  the  body  after  another,  and  being  transmitted  through 
blood  of  the  mother  or  the  semen  of  the  father  from  one  generation  I 
another. 

Varieties  of  Nonwnriaf  ti  re. — Hence  some  pathologists  separate  these 
two  forms  from  each  other  in  nomenclature  as  they  are  separated  in  prac- 
tice— calling  the  non-const  it  uiional  form  of  chancre  "  the  venereal 
ease/'  or**  the  non-infecting  sore,'1  while  they  restrict  the  name  of  ^syi 
ills  "  to  the  constitutional  disease  or  u  the  infecting  sore."  But 
entering  on  the  controversy  whether  there  is  one  kind  of  syphilitic  poll 
or  two,  I  think  it  sufficient  to  say  that  the  definition  adopted  in  ihe 
lowing  pages  is  the  most  common,  and  has  the  advantage  of  involving  do 
theory,  but  being  a  plain  statement  of  everyday  facts. 

L-ttt -til  Syphilis. — To  commence  with  the  local  form  of  syphilis,     Tu 
exhibits  itself  in  three  principal  varieties:   1.  The  common   soft  chaner 
Unaccompanied  by  bubo;  "suppurative  syphilitic  inflammation. 
H .  Lee  calls  it.     T  he  so  re  a  p  pe  a  ra  fo  u  r  o  r  <i  ve  d  ay  s  aft  e  r  conn  e  c  ti  on ,  and 
begins  to  suppurate  at  once;  it  looks  as  if  had   been  cbipp* 

punched  out  of  the  part  j  its  borders  are  defined  and  often  slightly  un- 
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dermined,  its  base  sometimes  thickened  by  the  inflammation  of  the  tissues 
under  it ;  but  this  hardness  is  different  in  character  from  that  of  the  hard 
or  Hunterian  chancre,  as  will  be  presently  pointed  out.  The  sore  heals 
with  no  remaining  induration  in  three  or  four  weeks.  The  absorbents 
And  glands  are  unaffected.  In  many  cases  there  are  two  or  more  sores  at 
the  same  time.  Sometimes  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce  is  surrounded  by  a 
ring  of  radiating  cracks  or  sores. 

The  terra  "  phlegmonoid  "  is  applied  to  a  variety  of  soft  sore  in  which 
there  is  greater  induration  and  a  more  raised  margin,  from  the  more  ac- 
tive nature  of  the  inflammation,  and  in  which  the  sore  is  slower  to  heal. 

2.  The  Sore  with  Suppurating  Bubo. — When  the  soft  sore  is  accom- 
panied by  a  suppurating  bubo,  or  in  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  inguinal 
glands  are  enlarged  and  suppurate  without  any  breach  of  surface  on  the 
genitals,  the  case  is  classed  by  Mr.  Lee  under  the  name  of  "  ulcerative 
syphilitic  inflammation."  The  sore  is  ragged  and  worm-eaten ;  the  ab- 
sorbents are  often  affected  as  well  as  the  glands,  and  specific  abscesses 
are  sometimes  though  rarely  formed  in  the  course  of  the  absorbent  vessel. 
It  is  found  by  experiment  that  matter  taken  from  any  part  of  this  course 
as  far  as  the  gland  is  contagious.  Yet  the  contagion  is  destroyed  at  the 
glands,  so  that  no  part  of  the  body  beyond  the  gland  is  affected,  nor  is 
the  blood  contaminated.1 

The  treatment  of  these  forms  of  syphilis  is  expectant  only.  If  the  pa- 
tient be  haunted  by  nervous  feelings  produced  by  the  sore,  or  if  from  any 
circumstance  it  is  of  especial  moment  to  him  to  hasten  its  cure,  this  may 
perhaps  be  effected  by  destroying  its  surface  with  some  strong  caustic, 
such  as  potassa  fusa,  or  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  ;  but  such  treatment 
being  entirely  superfluous  should  only  be  adopted  at  the  express  instance 
of  the  patient.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  keep  the  part  clean,  to  apply 
some  slight  stimulant,  such  as  the  black  or  red  wash,  to  poultice  the  bubo 
and  open  it  as  soon  as  it  suppurates,  and  to  enforce  abstinence  from  sexual 
intercourse. 

Syphilitic  Phimosis. — When  such  sores  are  inflamed  from  any  cause, 
the  inflammation  may  propagate  itself  to  the  prepuce,  causing  phimosis  ; 
and  if  the  surgeon  has  not  seen  the  case  before  this  has  taken  place  he 
may  be  uncertain  whether  the  case  is  one  of  balanitis,  soft  sore,  or  hard 
sore,  for  hard  sores  when  inflamed  may  suppurate  freely.  The  safest  plan 
on  the  whole  is  to  wait  until,  under  the  measures  recommended  in  gonor- 
rhoeal  phimosis  (see  p.  388),  the  swelling  has  been  subdued  and  the  glans 
can  be  uncovered  and  thoroughly  examined.  If  necessary,  however,  it 
is  justifiable  to  divide  the  prepuce,  and  so  uncover  the  sore  and  expose  it 
to  treatment,  since  sometimes  it  can  hardly  be  got  to  heal  otherwise.  I 
have  often  done  this  with  impunity,  and  Dr.  Humphry  speaks  of  having 
done  it  a  great  number  of  times  with  no  bad  results.  Still  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  there  is  some  risk  (particularly  if  the  sore  below  is  of  the  in- 
fecting variety)  that  the  whole  wound  will  become  one  large  V-shaped 
chancre,  as  I  saw  happen  in  one  instance  not  under  my  own  care.  Some 
idea  can  occasionally  he  formed  of  the  existence  and  of  the  character  of 
a  sore  by  feeling  the  glans  through  the  prepuce,  but  very  often  the  latter 
is  too  much  swollen  to  permit,  this. 

3.  Sloughing  Sores. — The  third  form  of  local  chancre  is  the  gangrenous 
— a  far  more  serious  affection  than  either  of  the  others,  but  resembling 

1  From  this  fact  Mr.  Leo  is  led  to  question  the  office  of  the  absorbents  and  glands 
in  the  infecting  form  of  syphilis  in  conveying  the  virus  into  the  system,  a  function 
which  be  is  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  veins. 
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them  in  not  being  followed  by  secondary  symptoms.  It  is  subdivided 
into  the  sloughing  and  the  phagedenic  form  of  sore.  In  the  former  the 
gangrene  is  of  the  moist  variety,  spreading  sometimes  with  alarming 
rapid  it)'.  It  is  more  commonly  seen  in  this  country  in  women,  who  are 
almost  always  prostitutes,  broken  down  by  want  and  debauchery ;  but  in 
military  practice  it  shows  itself  in  soldiers  whose  circumstances  have 
been  somewhat  similar,  as  a  kind  of  epidemic  affection,  which  sometimes 
assumes  formidable  proportions.  It  occurs  either  primarily — the  sore 
sloughing  as  soon  as  formed — or  a  previously  formed  sore  takes  on  a 
sloughing  action.  It  seems  often  implanted,  as  from  one  labium  to  the 
other,  or  from  the  glans  to  the  prepuce.  It  does  not  affect  the  absorbents 
(though  it  may  attack  a  bubo),  nor  is  it  followed  by  secondary  symptoms ; 
but  it  often  spreads  to  a  dreadful  extent,  and  may  even  prove  fatal  by  ex- 
haustion or  by  haemorrhage  in  the  separation  of  the  sloughs. 

The  other  form  is  the  phagedenic,  and  this  also  may  occur  either  pri- 
marily or  secondarily.1  It  is  inoculable.  Sometimes,  when  a  bubo  has 
existed,  this  also  becomes  phagedenic ;  otherwise  this  form  does  not  affect 
the  absorbents. 

Both  these  forms  are  local  only.  The  first  is  best  treated  by  poultic- 
ing (with  charcoal  or  yeast,  if  the  sore  be  very  foul),  free  doses  of  opium, 
diffusible  and  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  very  nutritious  diet.  In  the 
phagedenic  form  the  surface  of  the  sore  may  be  destroyed  by  nitric  acid, 
if  the  sloughing  action  does  not  extend  deeply;  otherwise  lotions  of  nitric 
acid  or  of  potassio-tartrate  of  iron,  or  of  bark  and  myrrh,  or  of  carbolic 
acid,  should  be  applied,  and  a  regimen  similar  to  the  above  ordered. 

The  constitutional  form  of  syphilis,  syphilis  proper,  or  infecting  sore, 
is  distinguished  by  the  occurrence  on  the  genital  organs,  or  other  part 
primarily  affected,  of  a  peculiar  form  of  chancre,  the  "hard"  or  uHun- 
terian  "  chancre,  which  is  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  adhesive 
inflammation  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ulcer,  producing  a  peculiar  indu- 
ration, and  by  a  chronic  engorgement  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  are 
very  slow  to  suppurate  even  on  irritation,  and  which  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances remain  in  an  indolent  condition  for  an  indefinite  time,  form- 
ing a  bunch  of  hard  knobs  under- the  skin  ("amygdaloid  glands").  The 
chancre  begins  at  a  variable  time  after  exposure  to  contagion.  It  may 
be  as  early  as  three  or  five  days,  but  well-authenticated  instances  are  on 
record  in  which  several  weeks  have  elapsed.2  Slight  itching  is  first  noticed 
at  the  part,  then  redness,  and  a  small  vesicle  forms,  which  soon  cracks, 
and  induration  shows  itself  at  the  base  of  the  crack ;  the  sore  spreads  and 
becomes  excavated  and  glazed,  with  little  or  no  granulation  on  its  surface. 
Its  natural  secretion,  if  examined  microscopically,  is  found  not  to  be 
purulent,  but  to  contain  only  a  little  granular  matter,  though  the  sore 
can  be  made  to  suppurate  by  the  friction  of  the  clothes  or  by  irritating 
applications.  The  hardness  at  the  base  of  the  ulcer  from  which  the  sore 
takes  its  usual  appellation  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  different  from  that  which 
is  found  at  the  base  of  a  phlegmonoid  soft  sore,  in  this,  that  in  the  Hun- 
terian  chancre  the  hardening  feels  as  if  due  to  a  layer  of  parchment  or 
other  hard  material  let  into  the  tissues,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  of  limited 


1  The  primary  phagedenic  sore  must  of  course  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
phagedena  affecting  a  secondary  syphilitic  ulcer,  such  as  are  sometimes  found  on  the 
genital  organs. 

8  Lancereaux  gives  a  table  often  cases  of  inoculation  with  matter  from  secondary 
sores.  The  mean  period  of  incubation  was  twenty-eight  days.  When  the  disease  is 
derived  from  a  primary  sore  the  period  of  incubation  is  probably  much  shorter,  but  in 
two  cases  related  by  him  it  was  eighteen  days. 
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thickness,  and  abruptly  ceases  where  the  healthy  tissues  commence; 
while  the  hardness  at  the  base  of  a  phlegmonoid  sore  being  due  to  the 
infiltration  of  lymph  from  common  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue,  is 
of  a  much  less  defined  character,  extends  farther,  and  fades  away  much 
more  gradually  into  the  healthy  tissues.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
nature  of  the  tissues  in  which  the  sore  is  seated  will  much  affect  the 
amount  of  hardness  around  it.  Thus  a  sore  will  be  much  less  indurated 
on  the  glans  penis  than  on  the  prepuce,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
mny  cellular  membrane  in  the  former. 

The  nature  of  the  secretions  is  also  much  relied  on  as  a  test  between 
the  infecting  (adhesive)  and  the  non-infecting  (suppurative)  form  of  sore. 
Mr.  Lee  saj's:  "  If  the  secretion  from  an  uncomplicated  infecting  sore  be 
placed  on  a  piece  of  glass,  and  a  drop  of  dilute  nitric  acid  be  added, 
the  microscopic  appearances  will  be  found  to  be  very  different  from  those 
characteristic  of  the  secretion  from  a  naturally  suppurating  sore.  The 
secretion  from  an  infecting  chancre  is  not  pus,  it  consists  of  epithelial 
debris,  of  globules  of  lymph  more  or  less  perfectly  formed,  or  of  these 
same  products  undergoing  disintegration  and  of  serum  more  or  less  turbid. 
These  different  products  may  often  be  found  matted  together,  mixed  occa- 

Fio.  175. 


a.  Secretion  from  local  suppurating  sore,  treated  with  dilute  acetic  acid  and  magnified  700  diams.  b. 
Secretion  from  indurated  sore,  examined  in  the  same  way  as  a.— From  Mr.  H.  Lee's  Essay  on  Syphilis. 
Syat.  of  Surg.,  vol.  i,  2d  ed. 

sionally  with  a  few  pus-cells;"  while  of  the  secretion  from  the  soft  sore 
he  says  that  "it  consists  of  well-formed  pus;  and  each  globule  is  of 
nearly  the  same  size  and  distinct  from  the  rest.  If,  in  any  doubtful 
case,  some  of  the  secretion  from  a  sore  be  mixed  with  a  little  dilute  acetic 
acid  and  placed  under  the  microscope,  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
pus-nuclei  will  be  seen."1  The  annexed  figures,  borrowed  from  Mr.  Lee's 
work,  will  render  the  distinction  obvious.  But  Mr.  Lee  takes  care  to  ex- 
plaiu  that  this  distinction  depends  for  its  clearness  on  the  absence  of  irri- 
tation of  the  sore.  And  I  think  I  may  add  that  both  of  these  tests  are 
more  applicable  in  the  male  than  the  female  sex,  for  in  women  chancres 
presenting  the  characteristic  induration  are  indisputably  rare,  and  sup- 
puration is  far  more  easily  excited  in  a  chancre  within  the  vulva  than 
in  one  on  the  penis.  Another  very  reliable  test  is  the  nature  of  the  ac- 
companying bubo,  the  indolent  hard  bubo  which  is  caused  by  the  infect- 
ing sore  being  easily  distinguished  from  the  irritable,  inflammatory,  and 
rapidly  suppurating  bubo  of  local  syphilis.  Again,  the  bubo  of  soft 
chancre  usually  affects  a  single  gland,  while  the  indolent  bubo  consists 
more  commonly  of  several.  The  character  of  the  bubo  seems  to  me  taken 
by  itself  much  more  reliable  than  either  of  the  other  diagnostic  marks 
between  the  two  forms  of  chancre.     But  it  is  of  course  safer  to  take  all 

1  Syst.  of  Surg.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  i,  pp.  406  and  403. 
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the  tests  at  the  smiic  time.     I   have  not  enumerated  among  tbeae  < 
nostic  symptoms  the  inoculabiilty  of  the  secret  inn  on  the  patio 
body,  Since  eminent  pathologists  differ  as  to  the  value  of  that  test.    Tlie 
reader  is  referred,  on  this  head,  to  the  section  which  I  pN 

ization."    By  one  or  other  or  all  of  these  tests  an  Infecting  CM  usually  I 
distinguished  from   anon-infecting  sore;  hut  it  is  undeniable  that  mi* 

are  tolerably  often  made.    The  experience  of  civil  practitioner*  i 
hardly  availalde  fur  showing  what  the  proportion  of  such   mistake* i 
since  a  surgeon,  as  a  general  rule,  has  not  enough  of  his   patient- 
observation  for  &  1111  mher  of  years  to  tell  how  many  mistake  iy  realh 

have  made;  but  in  military  practice  it  is  otherwise.     An   army 
has  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  medical  history  of  most  of  bit  man  I 
many  year*  together  j  and  this  was  the  ease  under  the  system  of  Ion 
service  still  more  than  it  is  at  present,  and  it  appears  to  result  ta 
records  of  military  hospitals  that  in  about  nine-tenths  of  lh 
diagnosis  ha*  been  accurate.     Military  surgeons  are  so  much  oc 
with  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  syphilis  that  we  can  hardly  exjj 
better  resulls  from  the  practice  of  civil  surgeons. 

The  causes  of  mistaken  diagnosis  between  the  infecting  aud  non-in 
feeling  fur  ins  of  syphilis  seem  chiefly  two:   1 .  That  both  forms  may 
i.e.,  a  previously  existing  soft  sure  mayt  in  a  second  connection,  be 
Lated  with  the  virus  of  an  infecting  chancre,  and  the  inrgeon1 
by  the  evidences  of  local  syphilis,  may  overlook  those  of  the   I 
tional  disease,  or  the  latter  may  be  still  dormant  and  undisc* 
(J)  the  hard  sore,  and  even  in  some  ruses  the  hard  bubo,  may  • 
lion  he  made  to  suppurate,  and  thus  be  taken  for  a  soft  sore  or  an  inflau 
matoty  bubo.     The  above  observations  apply  to  the  mistake  of  taking  an 
infect ing  for  a  non-infecting  chancre,  and  to  the  refutation  of  that 
by  the  appearance  Of  secondary  syphilis.     How  often  a  soft  sore  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  Huntcrian  or  infecting  chancre,  arid  the  patient  is  conse- 
quently exposed  to  a  course  of  mercury  which  is  really  unnecessary,  canuot 
be  determined,  since  there  is  nothing  tu  detect  the  mistake,    rji  tdftl 

symptoms  follow,  and  both  patient  and  surgeon  congratulate  themselve 
on  the  success  of  the  treatment.1 

ides  the  Huntenaii  chancre  Mr.  Lee  describes  two  forms  of  Into 
ing syphilis  which  are  uri  associated  with  ulceration,  viz,:  (!)  a  pimpfe 
cuticle  appearing  as  if  peeled  off  the  tipper  pari  of  the  glane  pen  fa,  on 
circumscribed  patch  remaining  for  days   together,  with  a  separation 
epithelial  scales  mixed  with  lymph-globules  from  the  surface,  but  with 
specific  induration  ;  and  (2)  an  indurated  tubercle,  formed  bei 
or  mucous  membrane,  without  any  visible  loss  of  substance.     The  latt 
is   regarded   by   many  surgeons  as   a  chancre  which   has   skinned  ov< 
Infecting  sores  seem  to  be  always  single. 

Treatment,  —  When  a  sore  has  been  diagnosed  as  infecting — ?*.**,,  as  like 
in   the  ordinary  course  to  be  followed  by  constitutional   symptoms — t 
next  question  is   as   to  the  treatment.     An   immense   \ 
opinion  at  the  present  day  supports  the  doctrine  usually  taught — an 
which  I  must  say  that  I  hold  unreservedly — that  the  only  ell 
ment   fur  constitutional  syphilis   is   mercury,  and  that  that  treatment 
usually  efficient     In  thus  teaching,  the  rational  and  judicious  advocate 

1  An  fntsrcMing  summitry  of  the  opinions  of  the  most  experienced  surgneas  o 
dsy<«n  tfl*  diagnosis  of  infecting  and  non-Infecting  chimera  vrfll  be  found 
by  Mft  Venn  mi;,  in   tlio  &th  vol.  of  Lhe  St.  G  Hospital    1 

Summitry  of  ibe  Evidence  adduced  before  the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  rati 
ih«  Pmhulogy  und  Treatment  uf  the  Venerea)  Disease)  published  in  1867* 
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of  mercury  do  not  intend  to  assert  that  syphilis  is  any  exception  to  the 
common  rules  which  are  observed  in  all  other  diseases,  viz.:  (1)  that  dis- 
eases when  left  to  themselves  do  not  always  run  through  all  their  phases, 
but  that  they  may  be  spontaneously  cured  and  disappear  at  any  period 
of  their  course;  so  that  constitutional  syphilis,  though  it  naturally  tends 
to  produce  secondary  symptoms,  does  not  always  do  so,  but  may  disap- 
pear spontaneously  and  no  secondary  or  tertiary  symptoms  ever  follow ; 
and  (2)  that  remedies,  however  efficient,  are  not  always  and  uniformly 
successful;  and  therefore  that  mercury,  though  when  thoroughly  given 
it  usually  eradicates  the  disease,  and  especially  if  given  as  soon  us  the 
disease  shows  itself,  yet  does  not  always  do  so,  and,  therefore,  that 
secondary  symptoms  are  sometimes  seen  even  after  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
course  of  mercury.  But  many  of  the  cases  which  are  cited  by  the  indis- 
criminate opponents  of  the  use  of  mercury  (who,  I  may  perhaps  be  ex- 
cused for  saying,  are  not  always  very  correct  diagnosticians)  in  order  to 
prove  that  constitutional  syphilis  can  be  treated  with  success  by  other 
meaus  than  mercury,  so  that  no  secondary  symptoms  will  follow,  were  no 
doubt  instances  of  mere  local  syphilis ;  and  in  many  of  the  cases  in  which 
mercury  is  said  to  have  failed  to  eradicate  the  disease,  so  that  secondary 
symptoms  followed  on  its  use,  the  course  of  mercury  has  been  insufficient, 
or  it  has  been  begun  after  the  secondary  symptoms  had  really  been 
developed. 

The  best  form  in  which  to  administer  mercury  has  long  been  a  subject 
of  dispute.  The  common  plan  of  giving  it  by  the  mouth  has  the  advan- 
tage of  requiring  no  confinement  to  the  house,  and  being  easily  carried 
on  without  attracting  observation — an  important  and  in  some  cases  almost 
indispensable  condition  in  the  treatment  of  these  maladies ;  but  it  has 
the  disadvantage  of  seriously  disturbing  the  digestion  and  general  health 
of  many  patients.  The  mildest  form,  and  the  one  least  likely  to  disturb 
the  bowels  and  derange  the  digestion,  is  the  blue  pill,  which  may  be  given 
in  doses  of  3  or  5  grains  twice  a  day,  with  a  small  quantity  (gr.  £-£)  of 
powdered  opium,  this  quantity  of  opium  being  the  smallest  which  is 
found  necessary  to  obviate  irritation  of  the  bowels.  This  is  to  be  continued 
for  about  six  weeks,  until  all  traces  of  the  sore  and  all  subcutaneous 
hardening  around  it  and  around  the  bubo  has  disappeared.  During  the 
course  of  mercury  the  state  of  the  breath  and  of  the  gums  should  be  cau- 
tiously watched.  There  is  a  peculiar  fetor  in  the  mouth,  easily  recognized 
by  the  initiated,  and  usually  accompanied  by  a  coppery  taste,  perceived 
by  the  patient,  which  generally  precedes  the  spongy  aud  congested  state 
of  the  gums.  When  the  latter  sets  in,  and  the  blue  line  is  seen  round 
the  roots  of  the  teeth,  it  becomes  a  little  unpleasant  to  the  patient  to  chew 
a  crust.  If  the  mercury  be  pushed,  in  undiminished  quantity,  salivation 
commences,  and  then  the  gums  recede  from  the  teeth ;  the  latter  may 
drop  out,  and  even  the  jawbones  may  become  necrosed.  At  the  same 
time  a  peculiar  state  of  constitutional  cachexia  sets  in,  well  known  in  old 
days  under  the  name  of  "  mercurial  erethism, "  of  which,  happily,  we  see 
but  little  now,  since  the  indiscriminate  use  (or  rather  abuse)  of  mercury 
has  been  given  up.  It  is  described  by  Pearson  a3  being  characterized  by 
44  great  depression  of  strength,  a  sense  of  anxiety  about  the  praecordia, 
irregular  action  of  the  heart,  frequent  sighing,  trembling,  partial  or  uni- 
versal, a  small,  quick,  and  sometimes  an  intermitting  pulse,  occasional 
vomiting,  a  pale,  contracted  countenance,  a  sense  of  coldness.7'  He  adds 
that  in  this  condition  any  sudden  exertion  will  sometimes  prove  fatal, 
and  that,  in  his  day  almost  every  year  one  or  two  deaths  took  place 
in  the  Lock  Hospital  of  men  who  had  nearly,  and  sometimes  entirely, 
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completed   their   mercurial  course,  for  which   he  could   find  no  ol 
explanation.1 

Another  mild  and  uniri itat iti^r  preparation  of  mercury,  much  in  use 
when  the  drug  is  to  be  given  for  long  periods,  is  the  "gray  po* 
Ilvdr.  cum  ereta — in  5-grain  i t her  in  the  form  of  powder  01 

The  hue  Mr.  II.  C  Johnson  used  to  use  the  Ung.  hydrarg,  mad< 
form  of  a  pill,  as  bringing  tfee  patient  rapidly  under  tin?  influeii*  • 
cury,  and  generally  agreeing  well  with  the  bowels.3     Calomel  M  m 
taling,  but  also  none  powi-rfnl.     It  generally  purees  if  given  alone,  but 
may  he  administered  in  *2  or  3  grain  doses,  frith  half  a  grain  of  opiu 
twice  a  day. 

The  endertnic  method  of  giving  mercury  is  much  more  easily  Lolerau 
produces  far  less  depression,  and  is  quite  as  efficient;  but  it  is  not  \ 

\  carried  out,  especially  in  private  practice.     In  hospitals  it  ii 
sively  used,  either  by  inunction   Of  fumigation.     The  former  con 
making  the  patient  rob  58ft*-5J  ot  lhtJ  wng<  hydrarg.  into  the   i 
face  of  the  thigh  (where  the  skin  is  thin)  until  the  ointment  b&i 
disappeared.     In   the   titter  the   patient  sits  naked   on  a  cane-1 
chair,  with  a  mackintosh  sheet  or  a  cloak  or  a  common  blanket  wrap|> 
round  his  neck  and  reaching  to  the  ground  all  round  the  chair. 
the  chair  is  placed  I  spirit-lamp,  over  which  is  a  saucer  containing  a  lit! 
boiling  water,  and  projecting  out  of  the  saucer  a  shelf1  on  which  is  la 
powdered  calomel,  gr.  x-xx.     As  the  water  evaporates  its  vapor  D 
willi   the  sublimed   calomel,   and   the   tine   powder   is   deposited  on  the 
moistened  and  relaxed  skin,  which  is  thus  prepared  to  absorb  it.    The 
quantity  of  calomel,  of  water,  and  spirit  i*  so  adjusted   in   the   regular 
lamp  that  when  the  mime  goea  out  the  saucer  is  dry  and  all  tin 
.sublimed.     The  patient  should  sit  quiet  for  a  few  minutes,  then  put  on 
hit  nightgown,  and  without  wiping  the  skin  at  all  set  into  bed.     In  hos- 
pitals, when  the  patient  is  confined  to  bed,  the  hath  may  be  given  at  any 
time;  in  private  practice  it  should  always  be  at  bedtime,  since  any  check 
to  the  perspiration  spoils  the  aetion  of  the  remedy.     It  will  usual! 
(bund  that  after  about   twelve  baths,  given  vvevy  other  day,  tin*  pal 
liegins  to  get  slightly  affected.     Then  the  action  should  be  kept  op  by 
deoieoaing  the  quantity  of  eahnnel,  so  that  the  patient  should  just  he 
conscious  of  the  mercurial  taste. 

The  action  of  mercury  is  made  much  more  safe,  speedy,  and  certain 
by  confining  the  patient  to  bed,  though,  of  course,  this  is  seldom  pom 
in   ordinary  cases  of  syphilis;  ami,  as  m\  h\\v  friend   and   teaebei 
Cutler  used  to  point   out,  it  is  a  very  useful  precaution  to   weigh  the 
patient  ever;  three  or  four  day>.     A  rapid  loas  of  weight  will  often  show 
that  the  remedy  is  disagreeing,  and   will  spare  the  patient   some 
greeable  proof  of  the  fact. 

When  the  patient  cannot  tolerate  mercury  the  iodide  of  potasaiam  may 
be  administered,  but  it  docs  not  appear  to  exercise  my  radically  cum 
effect  on  the  syphilitic  cachexia,  though  it  rapidly  ren<  le  of 

remote  eflbcte*     The  other  alleged  remedies  for  syphilis  are  now  gener 
thought  to  be  quite  inert. 


1  Seo  South 's  Cheliua,  vol  i,  p.  677. 

*  The  formula  for  "S&iUlot'a  pill"  is  Ptrong  mercurial  ointment,  toap,  powdered 
miirphnmllow,  1|  gr.  of  each. 

3  This  little  apparatus  e?m  now  be  had  at  any  instrument  tnnker'a.     If  a  jr 
apparatus  is  not  at  hand  an  extempore  ContrWtH  made  out  of   I 

Moeeff  with  a  piece  of  hot  brick  laid  in  the  water,  on  which   the  cnlomd  b  to  bo 
itrewa. 
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There  are  surgeons  who,  while  they  admit  the  power  which  mercury 
exerts  over  the  constitutional  manifestations  of  syphilis  in  its  secondary 
form  deny  its  power  of  preventing  secondary  symptoms,  and  therefore 
repudiate  its  use  in  primary  syphilis.  These  are  reduced  either  to  an 
expectant  treatment  or  to  the  extirpation  of  the  sore  by  means  of  caustic 
But  there  seems  little  proof  of  the  advantage  of  such  extirpation  even 
when  practiced  during  the  period  of  incubation,1  and  no  proof  at  all  that 
when  the  sore  has  become  developed  any  advantage  could  be  derived  from 
its  removal. 

Secondary  Syphilis. — The  secondary  symptoms  of  constitutional  syph- 
ilis appear  at  a  variable  period  after  the  original  inoculation,  usually  not 
till  after  the  primary  sore  has  healed,  which  it  will  commonly  do,  if  left 
to  itself,  in  about  six  weeks,  though  hardening  may  persist  and  the  cica- 
trization may  not  be  quite  sound.  The  period,  however,  is  quite  uncer- 
tain at  which  secondary  syphilis  shows  itself.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  it  is  under  half  a  year,  but  there  seems  no  time  of  life  at  which  a 
person  can  be  pronounced  absolutely  safe,  though  doubtless  most  of  the 
histories  which  we  have  of  persons  who  have  suffered  from  secondary 
symptoms  a  very  long  period  after  the  primary  sore  are  mistakes  or  wilful 
inaccuracies,  the  patient  having  really  contracted  the  disease  afresh  in  the 
interval. 

Sometimes,  it  is  said,  the  advent  of  secondary  syphilis  is  ushered  in 
by  what  is  termed  "  the  syphilitic  fever ;"  "  the  patient  feels  feverish  and 
uncomfortable,  the  skin  becomes  dry,  and  the  tongue  perhaps  coated," 
and  rheumatic  pains  are  complained  of,  especially  in  the  head  and  at 
night.2  It  is  certain,  however,  that  secondary  syphilis  is  verjr  often 
developed  with  no  such  premonitory  symptoms.  The  first  symptoms  are 
generally  either  in  the  throat  or  the  skin,  the  early  skin  eruptions  being 
usually  either  roseola  (very  common  in  young  girls)  or  lichen,  and  the 
sore  throat  being  referred  with  great  probability  to  the  formation  of 
similar  spots  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  or  fauces.  The 
syphilitic  eruptions  which  are  peculiar  to  the  secondary  or  earlier  stage 
of  the  constitutional  disease  are  all  considered  to  resemble  each  other, 
and  to  resemble  the  primary  sore  in  the  fact  that  they  depend  on,  or  tend 


1  In  Lancereaux's  Treatise  on  Syphilis,  translated  for  the  New  Syd.  Soc,  vol.  ii, 
p.  804,  will  be  found  an  account  of  some  experiments  by  Sigmund  in  fifty-seven  cases 
of  probable  syphilitic  contagion,  in  the  persons  of  physicians,  accoucheurs,  nurses, 
etc.,  who  had  been  induced  to  place  excoriated  surfaces  on  their  own  bodies  in  con- 
tact with  syphilitic  matter.  Of  twenty-two  left  to  themselves  eleven,  exactly  one- 
half,  became  syphilitic.  Of  the  other  thirty-five,  in  whom  the  excoriated  part  was 
removed  by  caustic  at  various  times  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  day,  ten  became 
syphilitic.  But  twenty-four  out  of  these  thirty-five  were  cauterized  before  the  end 
of  the  third  day,  and  of  these  only  three  became  syphilitic.  These  facts,  allowing 
their  reality,  would  seem  to  show,  as  far  as  such  very  small  numbers  can,  that  there 
would  be  some  chance  of  removing  the  virus  before  it  had  entered  the  system,  if  we 
could  know  the  spot  on  which  it  has  acted,  and  destroy  that  part  thoroughly  by  an 
active  caustic ;  but  the  opportunity  for  doing  this  in  practice  must  be  infinitely  rare. 
It  would  only  occur  where  a  person  knowing  him  or  herself  to  have  a  crack  or  sore 
on  the  genital  organs  has  been  exposed  to  a  suspicious  connection,  and  then  consults 
the  surgeon  at  once;  and  in  such  a  case  it  would  certainly  be  justifiable  to  cauterize 
the  sore  freely  with  one  of  the  active  caustics.  Lancereaux  himself,  though  he  rejects 
the  mercurial  treatment  in  ordinary  cases  of  primary  syphilis,  even  when  the  hard- 
ness of  the  Hunterian  chancre  is  well  marked,  because  he  says  it  does  not  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  secondary  symptoms,  yet  admits  its  necessity  when  the  hardening  is 
long  in  disappearing. 

1  In  Lancereaux's  work,  vol.  i,  p.  125  et  seq.,  will  be  found  a  very  complete  account 
of  these  premonitory  symptoms  of  secondary  syphilis. 

26 
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to,  the  effusion  of  adhesive  or  fibrinous  material  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  inflamed  part,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  lesions  of  other  parts 
of  the  body,  as  the  eye,  the  bones,  etc.  As  the  disease  progresses  into 
its  later  secondary  and  into  the  tertiary  stages  the  tendency  to  ulceration 
and  suppuration  becomes  more  marked.1 

The  earlier  eruptions  are  either  exanthematous  (roseola),  papular 
(lichen),  tubercular  (syphilitic  acne  on  the  skin,3  mucous  tubercle  on  the 
mucous  surfaces  or  on  their  orifices),  or  squamous  (pityriasis,  psoriasis, 
and  lepra).  The}f  are  distinguished  from  the  similar  eruptions  which  are 
not  specific  partly  by  conforming  less  completely  to  the  regular  form, 
partly  by  their  color,  which  in  English  works  is  generally  described  as 
coppery,  and  in  the  French  more  accurately  as  the  color  of  lean  ham,  and 
partly  by  their  circular  or  horseshoe  form,  and  the  tendency  they  have 
to  disappear  in  the  centre  while  creeping  or  spreading  at  their  edge,  from 
which  the  old  term  " serpigo "  was  derived.  As  the  disease  progresses 
vesicular  and  pustular  eruptions  are  seen,  the  latter  especially  on  the 
hairy  scalp.8 

Many  other  tissues  of  the  body  are,  however,  affected  in  secondary 
syphilis,  though  the  deeper  the  parts  affected  are  the  later  probably  is 
the  stage  of  the  disease,  and  the  more  it  approaches  to  the  tertiary  pe- 
riod. Thus  the  eye  and  the  larynx  are  affected  in  the  later  secondary 
stage — both  parts  of  the  general  surface  of  the  body,  but  lying  deeper 
than  the  common  integument,  and  liable  also  to  be  involved  in  the  ter- 
tiary symptoms.  The  superficial  affections  also  of  the  bones  (periostitis 
or  nodes)  are  seen  at  the  later  periods  of  secondary  as  well  as  in  the  ter- 
tiary stage,  but  the  deeper  affections  of  the  bones  (caries  and  necrosis) 
are  as  a  rule  tertiary  symptoms.  The  ulcerations  of  the  skin  which  are 
due  to  syphilis  may  be  the  result  of  the  giving  way  of  skin  affected  by 
secondary  eruptions,  but  are  far  more  common  after  the  suppurating 
eruptions  (pemphigus,  ecthyma,  and  rupia)  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  tertiary  stage.  The  affections  of  the  viscera,  such  as  the  tubercles 
in  the  liver  and  the  " cirrhosis"  of  the  lung  which  are  due  to  syphilis 
seem  to  be  amongst  its  later  manifestations,  though  in  some  cases  they 
have  been  noted  as  secondary. 

Mucous  Tubercle. — Other  secondary  symptoms  must  be  briefly,  but 
very  briefly,  mentioned.  One  of  the  most  important  is  the  development 
of  u  mucous  tubercles,"  flat,  raised,  oval  patches,  generally  situated  at  or 
near  the  junction  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  covered  with  a 
whitish  velvety  epidermal  tissue,  and  yielding  a  secretion  which  is  easily 
inoculable,  and  which  is  probably  a  fertile  source  of  syphilitic  inocula- 
tion. Their  usual  seat  is  near  the  anus  or  vulva,  and  the  mouth  is  a 
common  situation,  but  any  part  of  the  body  may  be  affected,  especially 
where  the  skin  is  in  folds,  and  where  it  is  irritated  by  heat,  dirt,  and 
retained  discharges,  The  local  action  of  mercury  is  very  beneficial  in 
these  cases.  The  tubercle  generally  disappears  rapidly  under  the  use  of 
powdered  calomel,  kept  upon  it  by  means  of  some  simple  ointment,  strict 
cleanliness  being,  of  course,  enforced.  Syphilitic  vegetations  and  con- 
dylomata are  very  nearly  allied  to  mucous  tubercle,  and  like  it  seem 

1  Lancereaux  divides  a  complete  attack  of  constitutional  syphilis  into  four  periods: 
1.  That  of  incubation.  2.  That  of  local  eruption  or  primary  lesion.  8.  That  of 
general  eruption  or  secondary  affection.  And  4.  That  of  gummy  [gummatous]  prod- 
ucts or  tertiary  and  quaternary  affections. 

2  Acne  is  generally,  however,  a  late  secondary  symptom,  and  is  often  regarded  as 
one  of  the  tertiary  forms. 

8  Sec,  on  Skin  Diseases,  the  chapter  on  that  subject  in  the  sequel. 
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decidedly  contagious.  They  will  be  best  described  in  the  chapter  on 
Skin  Diseases.  One  of  the  commonest  of  all  secondary  affections  is 
syphilitic  baldness,  or  "alopecia."  The  hair  of  the  head  becomes  thin, 
comes  away  plentifully  in  combing,  and  at  length  the  patient  may  become 
almost  or  entirely  bald.  There  are  cases  much  less  common  in  which  the 
baldness  attacks  other  parts,  usually  the  chin  and  eyebrows.  The  remedy 
lies  in  shaving  the  head,  applying  some  gently  stimulating  lotion,1  or  in 
more  serious  cases  painting  the  part  occasionally  with  blistering  fluid. 
But  far  more  important  than  the  local  treatment  is  the  correction  of  the 
syphilitic  diathesis  by  a  proper  mercurial  course.  Alopecia,  like  many 
other  of  the  symptoms  which  usually  are  secondary,  appears  also  in  the 
tertiary  stage  of  the  disease.  Alopecia  is  often  accompanied  by  des- 
quamation of  the  epidermis — pityriasis,  an  affection  which  is  essentially 
almost  identical  with  the  shedding  of  the  hair.  Onychia,  again,  is  an 
affection,  very  nearly  allied  to  the  affections  of  the  skin  and  hair,  and  is 
often  described  as  a  psoriasis  of  the  nails.  I  must  refer  the  reader  on 
this  point  also  to  the  chapter  on  affections  of  the  skin. 

Syphilitic  sore  throat  is  an  almost  universal  symptom  in  the  secondary 
stage,  and  generally  the  earliest  of  its  phenomena.  But  affections  of  the 
throat  are  also  to  be  met  with  in  the  later  secondary  and  in  the  tertiary 
stages.  The  main  forms  of  syphilitic  sore  throat  are  three : a  1.  The  ulcer 
of  the  tonsils,  a  deep  ulceration  commencing  on  the  surface  of  the  central 
part  of  one  or  both  tonsils,  and  accompanied  by  swelling  and  induration 
of  the  gland  around  it.  This  is  said  by  Mr.  Babington  to  be  often  ac- 
companied by  a  tubercular  eruption.  2.  The  phagedenic  or  sloughing 
sore  throat,  commencing  with  ulceration  on  either  the  tonsils,  the  velum 
palati,  or  the  pharynx,  and  often  leading  to  extensive  destruction  of 
those  parts.  This  is  usually  accompanied  by  rupia,  and  is  therefore  a 
later  phenomenon.  3.  The  sore  throat  which  is  due  apparently  to  the 
development  of  psoriasis  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  or 
mouth.  This  is  distinguished  by  the*  opaque  white  color  of  the  surface. 
"This  appearance  sometimes  supervenes  at  the  edge  of  an  ulcer  on  the 
tonsil.  More  frequently  there  is  no  ulceration,  but  simply  this  change 
of  the  surface,  accompanied  by  more  or  less  of  redness,  and  as  it  were  of 
excoriation  of  the  neighborhood,  more  or  less  swelling  of  the  membrane, 
much  soreness,  but  very  little  pain.  This  superficial  affection  may  attack 
any  part  of  the  tonsils,  arches  of  the  palate,  velum  pendulum  and  uvula, 
and  even  the  tongue  or  the  inside  of  the  cheeks.  It  is  very  frequently 
to  be  seen  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  It  often  occupies  the  soft  palate, 
spreading  upwards  in  a  semicircular  form  towards  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
The  white  appearance  may  be  removed  by  slightly  touching  it  with 
caustic,  and  then  the  surface  beneath  looks  as  if  excoriated."  There  are 
other  forms  also  of  syphilitic  sore  throat,  but  the  above  are  those  which 
are  commonly  met  with. 

Affection*  of  Glands. — Next  in  importance  to  the  affections  of  the  skin 
and  its  appendages  are  those  of  the  glands.  It  is  an  old  and  a  very  ob- 
vious observation  in  syphilis  that  the  absorbent  glands  become  less  prone 
to  8 hare  in  the  affections  of  the  surface  the  later  the  stage  of  the  disease 
is.  Thus  in  primary  syphilis  bubo  is  constant  in  the  glands  which  derive 
their  absorbents  from  the  seat  of  the  chancre  ;  in  secondary  affections  of 
the  skin  the  absorbent  glands  are  not  nearly  so  often  affected,  and  in 
tertiary  disease  they  are  hardly  ever  enlarged.     But  the  glands  them- 


1  Mr.  Nay  1  er  prescribes  the  following:    Liq.  Ammon.  Acet.  §88.;   Sp.  Aromon. 

>•»  3"*< ;  Glycerin®,  §bs. ;    Aq.  Ko#te  ad  £viij. 

*  bee  Hunter's  works,  vol.  ii,  p.  416,  note  by  Mr.  Babington. 
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selves  are  very  liable  to  secondary  and  tertiary  syphilitic  enlargement 
apart  from  all  affection  of  the  parts  from  which  they  derive  their  lym- 
phatics. In  those  affections  which  are  excited  by  the  presence  of  eruption 
the  gland  is  more  disposed  to  inflammation  than  in  those  which  are  due 
to  the  effect  of  the  general  syphilitic  poison.  The  posterior  cervical 
glands,  those  lying  in  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  heck,  are  the  most 
commonly  affected  independently  of  other  organs  in  constitutional 
syphilis,  forming  a  chain  of  hard,  knotty  tumors  under  the  edge  of  the 
trapezius  muscle,  or  the  inguinal  glands  below  Poupart's  ligament. 
These  glandular  affections  are  more  marked  either  at  a  late  stage  of  the 
secondary  or  in  the  tertiary  stage.  The  other  common  secondary  affec- 
tions are  those  of  the  periosteum,  of  the  testicle,  of  the  larynx,  and  of 
the  eye,  for  which  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  chapters  on  diseases  of 
those  organs. 

Inoculability. — That  secondary  syphilis  is  inoculable  on  a  healthy  per- 
son has  been  abundantly  proved,1  and  practitioners  of  experience  seem 
now  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  syphilis  is  very  often  propagated  in  this 
manner.  Mr.  H.  Lee  has  lately  called  particular  attention  to  the  contro- 
versy which  has  been  going  on  ever  since  the  days  of  Hunter  on  this 
subject.  Hunter  taught  that  the  contagion  of  all  venereal  diseases — 
gonorrhoea,  local  syphilis,  and  constitutional  syphilis — was  the  same, 
though  he  appears  to  have  been  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
some  kinds  of  syphilis  are  local  only  ;  and  he  taught  also  that  secondary 
syphilis  was  not  inoculable  on  the  patient's  own  body,  while  he  doubted 
(though,  as  Mr.  Lee  shows,  he  did  not  deny,  as  he  is  usually  represented 
as  doing)  that  it  can  be  inoculated  on  a  healthy  person.  The  experi- 
ment on  which  Hunter  mainly  relied  for  showing  the  identity  of  the 
gonorrheal  and  syphilitic  poisons  was  one  which  he  made  on  himself,  by 
inoculating  on  his  own  person  matter  taken  from  a  patient  suffering,  as 
he  thought,  only  from  gonorrhoea,  and  this  inoculation  produced  pri- 
mary and  secondary  syphilis.  But  Mr.  Lee  has  called  attention  to  the 
comparative  frequency  of  discharges  from  the  male  urethra  in  secondary 
syphilis  which  proceed  from  some  inflammation  of  the  urethra,  the  pre- 
cise nature  and  seat  of  which  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  which 
seems  to  affect  any  part  of  the  tube  from  the  prostate  forwards.*  This 
affection  is  analogous  to  those  somewhat  rare  cases  in  which  the  bron- 
chial or  the  gastro-intcstinal  mucous  membrane  is  affected  in  secondary 
syphilis,  probably  with  some  of  the  forms  of  eruption  which  are  seen  on 
the  skin.  The  matter  with  which  Hunter  inoculated  himself  was,  there- 
fore, probably  syphilitic. 

Treatment. — That  secondary  syphilis  requires  the  mercurial  treatment 
for  its  cure  is  admitted  by  many  even  of  those  who  do  not  use  mercury 
in  the  treatment  of  the  primary  disease.  But  the  course  of  mercury  must 
be  more  prolonged,  and  therefore  milder,  since  the  patient's  general 
health  is  to  be  maintained  during  the  whole  period.  The  symptoms  will, 
indeed,  rapidly  subside  in  many  cases  under  the  use  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, especially  such  as  are  accompanied  by  perceptible  fibrinous  exuda- 
tion ;  but  it  is,  however,  I  think,  more  and  more  admitted  that  such  cures 
are  usualty  only  temporary,  and  that  for  the  complete  eradication  of  the 
diathesis  a  full  and  prolonged  mercurial  course  is  necessary.  No  hesita- 
tion need  be  experienced  in  prescribing  mercury  in  cases  where  there 


1  Seo  Lancereaux,  vol.  i,  p.  69. 
*  Seo  Mr.  Lee's  Lettsomian  Lc 
Hospital  Reports  ;  also  his  Lectures  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1875. 


*  Seo  Mr.  Lee's  Lettsomian  Lectures,  published  in  the  6th  vol.  of  the  St.  George's 
"  *  "  '      "  '    '  the  ~       " 
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is  no  ulceration  or  suppuration ;  but  when  this  is  the  case  mercury  is 
generally  held  to  be  contraindicated.  I  think,  however,  that  any  one 
who  will  make  trial  of  the  fumigation  of  syphilitic  ulcers  or  syphilitic 
eruptions  of  the  pustular  form,  with  very  small  doses  of  calomel  (say  5 
grains  every  night),  will  be  convinced  of  the  great  benefit  of  this  form 
of  treatment.  In  many  cases  also  of  ulcerated  sore  throat  fumigation  or 
a  mercurial  gargle  (as  Liq.  hyd.  perchlor.,  with  equal  parts  of  water), 
acts  most  favorably.  In  conditions  of  extreme  cachexia,  indeed,  every 
form  of  mercurj'  may  be  inadmissible ;  but  in  such  conditions  iodine  is 
generally  inadmissible  also,  and  the  patient's  health  must  be  renewed  by 
careful  feeding,  stimulants  in  moderation,  rest,  and,  if  possible,  in  bed, 
tonics,  and  opium,  before  any  definite  treatment  is  commenced.  I  know 
of  no  tonic  which  seems  so  generally  beneficial  as  the  compound  decoc- 
tion of  sarsaparilla,  a  pint  daily,  with  steel  wine  and  laudanum  if  neces- 
sary. The  administration  of  iodine  and  mercury  together  is  a  very 
successful  plan  of  treating  secondary  syphilis.  Thus  the  iodide  of  po- 
tassium may  be  given  in  doses  of  5  to  10  grains,  while  the  patient  is 
undergoing  a  course  of  mild  mercurial  fumigation  ;  or  the  red  or  green 
iodide  of  mercury  may  be  prescribed  either  in  pill  or  draught.  The  red 
or  hiniodide  is  the  salt  generally  used,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  fB 
to  $  of  a  grain  in  pill  three  tiroes  a  day,  or  in  a  draught  by  combining  the 
iodide  of  potassium,  gr.  v-x,  with  the  liq.  hyd.  perchlor.,  3s8.-j  in  some 
bitter  infusion. 

Tertiary  Syphilis. — The  tertiary  stage  of  syphilis  is  distinguished  from 
the  secondary  in  the  same  way  as  the  latter  is  from  the  primary,  namely, 
by  the  occurrence  of  an  interval  of  health.  The  secondary  symptoms  have 
disappeared,  with  or  without  treatment,  for  I  repeat  that  secondary  syph- 
ilis does  sometimes  disappear  spontaneously,  and  then,  after  a  very  varia- 
ble interval,  commences  the  stage  usually  called  tertiary,  or,  as  Lance- 
reaux  puts  it,  the  stage  of  the  gummatous  products.  The  period  which 
separates  the  latest  from  the  secondary  stage  of  syphilis  is  very  uncer- 
tain, and  often  it  is  not  separated  at  all,  the  secondary  or  exudative  stage 
passing  on  into  the  tertiary  or  gummatous  condition  with  no  definite 
limit ;  whilst  at  other  times  there  is  an  interval  of  months  or  even  years. 

The  main  distinction  between  the  secondary  and  tertiary  stages  of 
syphilis  is  that  the  new  growths  in  the  former  resemble  more  the  products 
of  inflammation  regarded  as  a  reproductive  process,  they  resemble  more 
the  fibrous  tissue,  while  in  the  latter  they  resemble  more  the  products  of 
inflammation  regarded  as  an  ulcerative  process.  In  fact,  a  gumma  bears 
a  very  great  resemblance  to  a  granulation,  and  it  is  prone  to  soften,  break 
down,  and  leave  an  ulcerating  surface.1 

It  is  not,  however,  in  every  part  that  such  gummatous  tumors  can  be 
observed  preceding  the  ulceration  of  tertiary  syphilis ;  nor,  again,  do 
these  gummata  always  ulcerate.  In  many  cases  the  ulceration  occurs 
without  any  recognizable  deposit,  being,  however,  probably  preceded  by 
a  similar  aplastic  deposit  diffused  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  part.    And 


1  Dr.  Green  thus  describes  the  structure  of  gummata  :  "  The  gummata  consist  of 
atrophied  and  degenerated  elements  imbedded  in  a  scanty  and  obscurely  fibril  I  a  tod 
stroma.  The  central  portions  of  the  growth  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  closely 
packed  granular  debris,  fat-granules,  and  cholesterin,  amongst  which  there  may  be 
an  exceedingly  scanty  fibril  la  ted  tissue.  Surrounding  this,  and  directly  continuous  with 
it,  is  a  more  completely  fibril  la  ted  structure;  while  the  peripheral  portions  of  the 
growth,  which  are  continuous  with  the  surrounding  tissue,  consist  entirely  of  small 
round  cells,  resembling  granulation-cells  and  lymph-corpuscles.  The  bloodvessels, 
which  only  exist  in  the  external  portions  of  the  growth,  are  very  few  in  number." — 
Pathology,  p.  120. 
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in  the  interior  of  the  body,  as  well  as  near  the  surface,  tertiary  syphilitic 
deposits   may  loner  remain   inert,  and  then   wither  awi  \  kiml  of 

rix  or  he  reabsorbed. 

The  affections  characteristic  of  tertiary  syphilis  appear  in  every  part 
Of  the  body, and  1  cannot  affect  to  give  a  complete  account  of  the  matter 
lure.  I  will  endeavor  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the  points  most 
commonly  met  with  in  practice.  For  the  rarer  ami  more  dubious  lesions 
which  are  connected  with  syphilis,  such  as  the  ailed  ions  of  the  viscera 
attd  nervous  system,  special  works  on  the  subject  must  be  consulted. 

The  affections  of  the  skin  which  arc  seen  in  tertiary  syphilis  are  of  the 
suppurative  and  ulcerative  type — rupia  ami  ecthyma  are  the  cotnnio. 
eruptions;  and  the  softening  of  the  subcutaneous  gummata  frequently 
lends  to  ulceration.     The  various  forms  of  syphilitic  ulcer  are  described 
in  the  following  chapter.     Even  more  important  than  the  external  I 
tions  are  the  diseases  of  the  hemes  which  so  constantly  QCttUT  in 
syphilis,  and  which  now  no  longer  affect  only  the  perioetenm  and  exter 
nal  table  of  Lhe  bone  in  the  form  of  nodes  which  show  little  tendency  to 
suppuration  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  tissue  over  the  bone  rapid  I 
and  exposes  a  carious  or  necrosed  condition  of  the  bone  itself,  which  is 
regarded  as  being  the  result  of  a  similar  aplastic  flepoait  in  the  substance 
of  the  bone  to  that  which  we  have  just  spoken  of  as  met  with  in  the 
hilar  tissue  of  soft  parts.     These  syphilitic  affections  of  bone  will 
afterwards  more  fully  treated  of  in  speaking  of  the  Diseases  of  th- 
The  glaade  are  deeply  effected  in  tertiary  syphilis,  not  exclusively  DC 
mainly  the  absorbent  glands  {though  the  induration  of  the  posterior 
vicai  and  inguinal  glands  is  constant  in  tertiary  syphilis),  but  also  tla.« 
great  secreting  and  blood  glands,  the  liver,  spleen,  thyroid,  testicle,  etc., 
and  it  seems  probable  that  though  generally  the  syphilitic  deposit  occurs 
in   the  form  of  definite  masses  (gummata  or  syphilitic  tubercles), 
that  the  diffused  w:\xy  or  lardaceous  disease  of  these  organs  may  also  be 
sometimes. of  syphilitic  origin.     The  nervous  system  is  also    profoundly 
affected,  not  merely  by  inflammation  propagated  to  the  brain,  spinal  mar- 
row, and  nerves  from  their  bony  cavities,  but  by  tertiary  <b  i  the 
structure  of  the  nervous  masses  or  their  membranes,  leading  to  irritation 
or  paralysis 

Thus  it  seems  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  body  which  may  not  be  and 
is  not  constantly  affected  in  constitutional  syphilis. 

The  treatment  of  the  tertiary  must  be  the  same  in  principle  as  that  of 
the  secondary  stage  of  syphilis.  But  here  again,  as  the  cachexia 
profound,  so  must  the  treatment  be  milder,  more  supporting  and  stimu- 
lating, and  longer  continued.  The  iodine  or  mercury  which  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  treatment  must  be  introduced  gradually  in  very  small 
doses  combined  with  topics  and  opium.  Wine  and  good  food  are  essential. 
Change  of  air,  a  warm  climate,  and  the  use  of  appropriate  mineral  water 
arc  most  useful  adjuncts  to  a  treatment  which  must  be  carried  on  through 
so  long  a  period  of  time. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  a  course  of  mercury  should  be  con- 
tinued is  stated  by  Ricord1  at  about  twelve  months,  and  Lancereaux  ee- 
ti  mates  it  at  about  half  a  year.     In  such  prolonged  courses  the  milde 
preparations  of  mercury  must  be  selected,  the  dose  must  be  a  very  mod 
crate  one,  intermissions  must  be  allowed  from  time  to  time,  and  the  prep 
aration  ami  vehicle  must  be  varied. 


1  gas  Carter  On  the  Principles  Of  Ophthalmic  Therapeutics,  8t.  George's  Hospital 
Reports,  vol.  vii,  p.  Ill, 
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Infantile  or  Congenital  Syphilis. — Two  special  forms  of  syphilis  remain 
to  be  described — infantile  or  congenital  syphilis  and  vaccino-syphiiis. 
Congenital  syphilis  is  a  form  of  secondary  or  constitutional  disease, 
transmitted  to  the  foetus  in  utero  either  through  the  blood  of  the  mother 
or  the  semen  of  the  father,  or  both.  The  old  idea,  that  infants  are  inocu- 
lated with  syphilis  at  the  time  of  birth  from  syphilitic  sores  in  the  mother's 
vulva  is  given  up.  Without  denying  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence, 
the  disease  which  we  usually  see  is  strictly  analogous  to  secondary  syph- 
ilis, and  is,  in  fact,  a  form  of  it,  differing  only  in  this,  that  the  primary 
sore  has  occurred  on  the  body  of  the  parent  instead  of  the  infant  itself. 
The  popular  name  of  infantile  syphilis  is  "  the  snuffles,"  and  this  ex- 
presses one  of  its  chief  features — a  persistent  coryza,  or  snuffling  in  the 
no6e,  along  with  which  is  a  reddish  or  coppery  eruption,  usually  either 
roseola  or  lichen,  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  especially  on  the 
genital 8  and  on  the  palms  and  soles.  In  these  latter  situations,  however, 
it  is  sometimes  more  of  a  scaly  nature ;  there  are  also  very  commonly 
crescentic  patches  of  mucous  tubercle  on  the  interior  of  the  mouth,  on 
the  lips,  anus,  etc.  Combined  with  these  symptoms  there  is  a  peculiar 
cachexia,  a  wasted  look  like  that  of  age,  and  a  good  deal  of  emaciation, 
with  a  yellow  complexion. 

These  symptoms  begin  at  a  variable  period.  If  they  commence  in 
utero  they  usually  lead  to  the  death  of  the  foetus,  and  often  to  abortion. 
But  very  commonly  they  do  not  commence  till  some  weeks  after  birth  ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  affection  in  the  parent  becomes  milder  as  the 
stage  of  the  disease  is  later,  so  that  the  later  children  are  less  profoundly 
poisoned  than  the  earlier.  Thus  there  are  families  in  which,  after  several 
abortions,  a  child  has  been  born  alive,  but  with  advanced  congenital  syph- 
ilis, and  soon  died  ;  the  next  has  perhaps  survived,  and  the  later  children 
have  shown  no  marks  of  the  disease  for  the  lirst  few  months  of  life,  or 
even  perhaps  at  all. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  complaint  is  a  matter  of  much  importance.  My 
late  friend  Dr.  Ballard  published  a  paper  which  he  read  at  the  Medical 
Society  of  London,  the  effect  of  which  would  have  been  almost  to  shake 
our  belief  in  the  reality  of  congenital  syphilis  altogether.  This  conclu- 
sion I  cannot  accept,  but  I  think  Dr.  Ballard  succeeded  in  showing  (what, 
indeed,  I  have  always  believed)  that  many  of  the  cases  which  are  diag- 
nosed as  syphilis  infantum  are  really  only  eruptions  due  to  dirt  and  neg- 
lect. Children's  skins  are  tender  and  irritable,  and  if  they  are  allowed 
to  remain  wrapped  up  in  hot  dirty  flannel  in  which  urine  and  faeces  are 
putrefying  they  will  be  affected  with  some  of  those  eruptions  which  are 
included  by  nurses  under  the  vague  name  of  "  red-gum '' — however 
healthy  and  sound  may  be  their  constitution — and  such  neglected  chil- 
dren are  also  very  likely  to  suffer  from  chronic  cold  ;  but  in  the  genuine 
instances  of  infantile  syphilis  the  eruption  is  quite  different  from  the 
effects  of  common  irritation,  and  it  is  present  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  and  in  the  mouth  and  cheeks,  where  no  such  cause 
is  possible.  Besides,  the  family  history  is  a  very  powerful  aid  to  the 
diagnosis,  and  in  doubtful  cases  there  is  no  objection  to  defer  the  spe- 
cific treatment  until  the  effects  of  cleanliness  and  attention  have  been 
ascertained. 

When,  however,  the  diagnosis  is  clear  the  mercurial  treatment  is  ur- 
gently indicated.  Infantile  syphilis  has  its  tertiary  stage,  though  the 
phenomena  are  not  very  well  understood.  I  have  seen  two  or  three  cases 
in  which  the  bones,  especially  of  the  palate,  have  been  destroyed,  and 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  gummatous  tumors  found  in  the 
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Sfphilitir  treth.— From  ;i  paper  by  Mr.  Jona- 
than BntehiflMH,  Pm4h.  Eta  Truus..  voi.x,  p. 29ft, 


lun^s,  liver,  spleen,  and  other  viscera  in  childhood  have  been  syphilitic. 
The  ntfectiou  of  the  cornea  described  by  Mr.  J.  Hntchinson  as  interstitial 
keratitis  is  admitted  to  be  syphilitic,  and  so  is  the  condition  of  the  |*r- 
manent  teeth  which  he  has  also  described.  The  syphilitic  keratitis  will 
be  found  treated  of  in  the  chapter  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  hut  a  few 
VOfdi  must  he  added  here  about  the  condition  of  the  teeth.  1 
MM  -it  in  the  permanent  teeth,  at  least  it  is  only  in  them  that  it  em 
recognized,  since  the  milk-teeth  are  subject  to  so  many  irregulai 

if  any  of  these  are  due  to 
F,r'  ,7r>  causes  it  has  not  been  found 

ble  to  identify  them.   Tin 
of  the  teeth  are   belt  Mr, 

Hutchinson    to    be   the    effect*   of 
stomatitis   merely;1    so    that   if 
syphilitic  infant   escape  atom 
his  teeth  will  not  he  irregular,  and. 
therefore,     the     IMfflHXMMII 

this  dental  irregularity  is  no  pr 
of  the  absence  of  syphilis 
its  presence  is  a  strong  oonfirmaiia 
of  the  diagnosis.      The   syphilitic 

characters  are  only  marked  in  the  incisors  and  canines,  which   will 
found  to  be  small,  of  a  had   color  (dirty  gray  instead   of  pearly  white) 
and  notched,  so  as  to  display  a  deep  groove  on  their  & 
several  (serrated  teeth),  or  two  with  a  central  projection  (pegtop  i< 
They  are  also  soft,  froui  deficiency  of  enamel,  and  therefore  wear  do* 
easily,  so  that  these  characters  can  hardly  be  recognized  alter  many  years 
of  wear.     It  is,  therefore,  only  from   I  he  age  of  eight  to  twenty  five  or 
thirty  that  any  confident  opinion  can  be  formed  on  the  subject. 

The  occurrence,  then,  of  tertiary  symptoms  after  infantile  syphilis 
forms  a  powerful  argument  for  eradicating  the  disease  by  inereurv,  ami 
the  effect  of  the  disease  on  the  general  health  is  a  still  stroii- 
When  mercury  la  administered  in  an  appropriate  case  th  I  health, 

the  Complexion,  and  the  digestion  immediately  improve,  while  under  ordi- 
nary remedies   (chlorate  of  potash,  etc.)  the   child   may  have    been 
viously  deteriorating   from   day  to  day,     I    have  frequently  this 

experimentally, 

There  is  no  necessity  for  giving  large  doses  of  mercury — in  fact,  tl 
are  not  well  borne   by  the  bowels — nor,  Indeed,  la  there  any  need  to  ad- 
minister mercury  by  the  mouth  at  all     If  the  mother  or  nurse  be  also 
syphilitic  the  calomel  vapor-bath  can  be  administered  to  both  at  once  with 
advantage  ;  otherwise  the  old  plan  recommended  by  Brodie  ausw. 
rably,  viz.,  to  make  the  child  wear  around  its  arm  a  piece  of  flannel  abou 
two  inches  wide,  smeared  with  ung.  hydr.     The  objection  lo  this  pi 
that  ignorant  people  think  u nothing  is  being  done1'  for  the  child,  and 
consequently  are  very  liable  to  neglect  the  use  of  the  ointment.    In  such 
cases  1^  or  2  grs.  of  gray  powder,  with  3  grs.  of  compound  chalk-powder, 
may  be  given  twice  a  day.     The  treatment  should  last  about  six  week-*, 
or  about  a  fortnight  after  all  traces  of  eruption,  snuffles,  and  cachexia 
have  vanished.     No  other  treatment  is   needed,  except  cleanliness,  and, 
if  the  obstruction  Of  the  nose  is  so  extreme  as  t<>  constitute  an  impedi- 
ment to  sucking,  constant  cleansing  of  the  nostrils  by  gentle  syringing 
with  an  alkaline  lotion. 


•  Path.  Trans.,  vol.  ix,  p.  449. 
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Under  this  treatment  the  disease  is  seldom  dangerous,  nor,  indeed,  is 
congenital  syphilis,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  often  fatal  directly ;  but  many 
syphilitic  infants  die,  in  consequence  of  the  cachexia,  being  too  weak  to 
resist  any  intercurrent  disorder. 

We  ought  not  to  quit  the  subject  of  congenital  syphilis  without  noting 
the  important  observation  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  which  seems  to  be  sup- 
ported by  other  experience,  that  healthy  women  may  be  infected  with 
secondary  syphilis  by  carrying  syphilitic  children.  In  such  cases  there 
is,  no  doubt,  some  difficulty  in  determining  whether  the  woman  has  been 
infected  directly  from  her  husband  or  indirectly  from  her  child.  The  test 
is,  of  course,  the  occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of  primary  syphilis ;  but 
this  ma}'  easily  have  been  overlooked. 

Non-congenital  Syphilis  in  Infants. — There  is  no  doubt  that  syphilis  is 
inoculable  in  the  secondary  as  well  as  in  the  primary  stage — in  fact,  one 
of  the  forms  of  secondary  syphilis  (the  mucous  tubercle)  yields  a  secre- 
tion which  is  often  very  contagious — but  other  secondary  sores  may  be 
communicated,  though  their  contagion  is  less  active  than  that  of  the  pri- 
mary sore,  so  that  it  requires  a  longer  contact  in  order  to  act,  and  takes 
a  longer  time  to  develop  its  effects.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  the 
effect  of  the  inoculation  of  syphilis  anywhere,  whether  primary  or  secon- 
dary, is  to  produce  a  chancre  on  the  part  inoculated. 

This  appears  to  be  the  usual  cause  of  the  non-congenital  form  of  syph- 
ilis in  infants.  In  countries  where  wet-nursing  is  common  it  appears  to 
be  not  very  unusual  for  an  infant  when  nursed  by  a  syphilitic  woman  to 
contract  the  disease,  either  from  secondary  ulcers  on  the  nurse's  nipples, 
or  from  contact  between  some  accidental  abrasion  on  any  part  of  its  body 
and  some  sore  on  the  person  of  the  nurse.  In  the  former  case  the  chan- 
cre will  be  on  the  lip,  and  the  bubo  which  almost  always  accompanies  it 
will  be  in  the  glands  under  the  jaw  ;  in  the  latter  case  the  glands  next  in 
sequence  to  the  inoculated  crack  will  be  affected. 

Vaccino-syphilis. — This  accidental  syphilis  of  infants  is  exactly  the 
same  disease  essentially  as  vaccino-syphilis,  in  which  the  syphilitic  poison 
is  inoculated  by  mistake  in  conjunction  with  the  vaccine  matter.  Such 
cases  are  rare,  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  they  do  occur,  although 
it  would  appear  that  a  very  moderate  amount  of  caution  would  prevent 
them.1 

In  vaccino-syphilis  the  vesicle  soon  suppurates,  and  the  edges  of  the 
resulting  sore  become  hard  and  chancrous,2  the  axillary  glands  soon  en- 
large jand  run  the  ordinary  course  of  the  indolent  non -suppurating  bubo; 
the  hair  then  begins  to  drop  off,  and  eruptions  show  themselves  on  vari- 
ous parts ;  in  fact,  the  usual  train  of  secondary  and  tertiary  symptoms 
ensue. 

Other  irregular  forms  of  Syphilis. — The  treatment  of  these  unusual 
instances  of  syphilis  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  common  disease; 
but  their  exceptional  character  renders  the  diagnosis  somewhat  difficult, 

1  The  cautions  requisite  are  well  known.  They  are  four  in  number,  viz. :  1.  Use 
a  perfectly  clean  lancet.  2  Take  the  lymph  not  later  than  the  eighth  day  after 
vaccination,  so  as  to  avoid  any  mixture  of  pus.  8.  TaKe  only  lymph — no  blood  or 
any  other  secretion.  4  Examine  carefully  the  child  from  whom  the  lymph  is  taken, 
so  as  to  be  sure  that  it  is  not  syphilitic.  It  seems  probable  that  the  blood  or  any 
other  secretion  of  a  syphilitic  person  may  convey  the  disease,  and  Mr.  Leo  believes 
that  the  mixture  of  blood  with  the  syphilitic  virus  under  any  circumstances  much 
increases  the  virulence  of  its  contagion.  Hence  the  desirability  of  taking  lymph  only ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  instances  of  vaccino-syphilis  were  produced 
by  a  neglect  of  the  ordinary  precautions — 1  and  4  above. 

*  See  pi.  vii,  Fig.  16,  in  Mr.  Lee's  essay. 
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as  it  is  also  in  the  irregular  chancres  that  occur  in  adults.  Such  chancres 
are  most  common  either  on  the  lip  or  on  the  finger.  A  chancre  on  the 
lip  does  not  present  exactly  the  same  appearance  as  it  does  on  the  geni- 
tals. It  is  generally  much  larger  and  flatter,  and  there  is  less  induration 
around  it ;  but  its  indolent  appearance,  flat  surface,  and  accompanying 
bubo  in  the  glands  beneath  the  jaw  will  generally  indicate  its  nature  to 
a  practiced  eye ;  and  if  there  be  much  doubt  a  few  weeks'  delay  will 
usually  prove  the  existence  of  syphilis  by  the  appearance  of  a  secondary 
eruption.  Chancres  on  the  fingers  are  still  harder  to  diagnose.  In  fact, 
the  natural  action  is  interfered  with  in  these  exposed  parts  by  the  con- 
stant irritation  to  which  the  sores  are  subjected.  But  in  doubtful  cases 
the  effect  of  mercury  generally  settles  the  question,  by  producing  the 
rapid  subsidence  of  the  sore  and  disappearance  of  the  bubo.  I  have  seen 
many  instances  of  this  in  supposed  epithelioma  of  the  lip. 

Syphilitic  Inoculation  and  Syphilization. — It  remains  to  say  a  very  few 
words  about  syphilitic  inoculation.  The  purposed  inoculation  of  syphi- 
litic matter  into  the  body  of  a  healthy  person  is  an  experiment  which  I 
cannot  speak  of  as  otherwise  than  unjustifiable,  even  if  the  subject  be  the 
experimenter  himself,  though  we  have  the  example  of  Hunter;  and  if 
done  on  another  person,  however  well-instructed  that  person  may  be  on 
the  subject,  it  seems  to  me  little  less  than  criminal.  But  to  inoculate 
innocent  and  ignorant  patients  in  a  hospital,  as  has  been  done  before 
now,  is  an  action  which  should  at  once  be  made  the  subject  of  judicial 
punishment.1  So  far,  I  presume  (at  any  rate  in  the  last  particular)  most 
people  would  agree.  Yet  syphilitic  inoculations  have  been  most  exten- 
sively practiced  of  late  years  in  hospitals,  on  patients  who  could  only  very 
imperfectly  apprehend  the  enormous  risk  which  the}r  were  running  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  a  theory  which  teaches  that,  as  the  constitution  may 
be  made  proof  against  a  renewed  attack  of  small-pox  or  scarlatina  or  any 
similar  constitutional  malady  by  saturating  the  body  with  the  virus,  so  a 
person  might  procure  an  immunity  from  constitutional  syphilis  if  his  or 
her  83Tstem  were  once  properly  "syphilizcd,"  or  saturated  with  the  dis- 
ease.2 The  analogy  no  doubt  is  good,  if  constitutional  syphilis  be  inocu- 
lable  on  the  patient  already  affected  (for  not  even  the  most  ardent  advo- 
cate of  the  method  has  proposed  to  give  a  healthy  person  syphilis  in  order 
to  protect  him  from  it)  ;  and  that  this  was  so  was  taught  unhesitatingly 
by  Ricord,  who  laid  it  down  as  a  test  of  the  infecting  or  constitutional 
disease  that  the  matter  from  the  chancre  would  reproduce  a  similar  .chan- 
cre, if  inoculated  on  a  different  part  of  the  patient's  own  body ;  from 
the  second  chancre  a  third  could  be  produced,  and  so  on,  until  after 
a  variable  number  of  successive  crops  of  chancres  had  been  produced 
(sometimes  as  many  as  fifty  or  more)  the  system  would  get  charged  with 
the  virus  and  no  further  action  could  be  elicited.  And  this  was  the  treat- 
ment which  was  absolutely  followed  out  for  a  long  time  in  some  Conti- 
nental hospitals,  and  which  received  a  full  trial  at  our  own  female  Lock 
Hospital  in  Loudon.  Mr.  H.  Lee,  however,  teaches  the  very  reverse  of 
Rieord's  doctrine.  He  says  that  the  chancres  which  are  autoinoculable 
are  the  soft  chancres,  that  the  matter  from  a  Hunterian  chancre  is  only 

1  Can  any  one  read  without  indignation  and  disgust  the  record  of  experiments  such 
as  those  of  Waller  of  Prague,  quoted  by  Mr.  Lee  in  St.  George's  Hospital  Reports, 
vol.  vi.  p.  6,  where  healthy  children  who  were  chosen  for  their  proved  immunity  from 
syphilitic  cachexia  were  inoculated  with  the  secretions  of  diseased  prostitutes?  No 
scientific  end  can  for  a  moment  justify  the  use  of  means  so  barbarous  and  so  criminal. 

2  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  i,  p.  281. 
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inoculable  in  its  initial  stage,  before  the  characteristic  induration  has 
manifested  itself,  or  at  a  later  stage,  whenever  the  sore  has  been  artifici- 
ally irritated  and  made  to  suppurate ;  and  that  even  then  the  inoculation 
will  not  last  any  long  time,  but  that  on  the  second  or  third  trial  it  will 
fail ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soft  sore  can  be  inoculated  for  an  unlim- 
ited number  of  times ;  and  this  doctrine  seems  to  be  a  priori  the  more 
probable,  and  is  now  extensively  accepted.  If  this  be  so,  syphilization1 
would  be  doubly  unjustifiable,  since  at  the  end  of  the  process  the  patient 
would  only  have  procured  immunity  from  a  local  action  which  was  never 
formidable,  and  would  have  ceased  much  earlier  if  left  alone,  and  an  im- 
munity which  is  only  temporary,  as  Mr.  Lee  demonstrated  clearly  by 
reinoculating  a  patient  who  had  previously  been  thoroughly  syphilized 
not  very  long  before,  and  was  thought  to  have  obtained  complete  protec- 
tion from  all  future  infection. 

As  a  method  of  treatment,  therefore,  syphilization  is  now  given  up,  at 
least  in  this  country ;  but  it  is  still  practiced  as  a  means  of  diagnosis. 
If  a  sore  be  repeatedly  inoculable  it  may  safely  be  pronounced  syphilitic. 
Secondary  sores  can  be  inoculated  a  few  times,  but  not  nearly  so  often 
as  suppurating  primary  chancres.  Those  who  hold  unreservedly  to  Mr. 
Lee's  doctrine  would  believe  that  the  repeated  inoculability  of  a  sore  was 
a  contraindication  to  the  use  of  mercury. 

A  very  interesting  question  is,  what  degree  of  immunity  does  a  patient 
obtain  by  a  previous  attack  of  constitutional  syphilis  against  a  renewed 
infection  ?  To  this  question  we  are  not  in  a  position  at  present  to  give 
an  altogether  confident  answer.  That  there  is  considerable  immunity 
from  the  risk  of  another  constitutional  infection  cannot  be  doubted,  but 
several  cases,  recorded  by  careful  observers,  seem  to  show  that  this  im- 
munity is  by  no  means  so  complete  as  in  the  case  of  the  eruptive  fevers, 
though  in  them  it  is  not  perfect.3 


CHAPTER  XXL 

ULCERS— CICATRICES,  AND  THEIR  DISEASES. 

The  process  of  ulceration  has  been  described  in  a  previous  chapter 
(see  p.  43).  When  this  process  has  gone  on  for  some  time  around  a 
wound,  so  that  it  has  spread  to  a  large  size,  or  when,  as  is  more  com- 
monly the  case,  a  slough  has  formed  and  come  away,  the  granulating 
surface  which  is  left  is  called  an  ulcer,  and  it  maintains  this  name  till 


1  By  syphilization  is  meant  the  process  of  inoculating  the  patient  from  the  original 
sore  (say  on  the  genitals)  in  three  or  four  places  in  a  different  part  of  the  body,  usu- 
ally the  thigh,  from  these  on  another  part,  and  so  on,  until  sometimes  the  whole 
body  is  covered  with  the  marks  of  more  than  100  chancres.  (See  the  cases  recorded 
in  the  60th  volume  of  the  Med.-Chir.  Trans.) 

*  See  a  series  of  cases  of  reinfection  reported  by  Mr.  G.  Gascoyen,  in  the  forth- 
coming (58th)  volume  of  the  Med.-Chir.  Trans. 
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the  healing  process  lias  been  completed  and  the  whole  is  filled  up  tod 
erted  into  a  near. 

The  matter  which  is  furnished  during  the  nlceratino;  process  vm 
ebftraetfif  iOOOldillg  to  the  nature  of  the  ulcer,  being  sanious  or  foul 
ichorous,  contagious,1  etc..  approachfag  more  and  more  nearly  to  healthy 
pus  as  the  healing  process  advances.  The  distinctive  chnra- 
ulcers  depe&d  OH  differences  observed  in  the  huso,  the  granulations  and 
the  pus  which  they  secrete,  the  edge,  and  the  parts  surrounding  the 
ulcer. 

[Jtaere  are  divided  into  dftnai  I),  according  to  the  constitutional 
causes  on  which  they  depend,  and  (II),  according  to  the  local  characters 
which  they  present. 

L  With  reference  to  the  const  it  utional  causes  which  modify  the  char- 
acter of  the  ulcer,  the  following  varieties  are  dOG 

1.  Tb*  rimpie  or  health tj  ulcer,  such  as  that  which  follows  accidental 
injury  in    a    hralthy  person,     Its  base  is  level  and   slightly  d< 

The  granulations  are  florid,  uniform,  small,  soft,  elastic   b 
vascular,  hut  not  usually  bleeding  spontaneously,  and  not  high! 
tive ;  the  edges  shelve  gently,  are   not   peculiarly  hard,  and  an 
opaque  white  at  the  circumference,  where  the  epithelium  ie 
and  heaped  up,  getting  redder  towards  the  ulcer;  the  pus  is  healthv  < 
« laudable." 

1'h is  form  of  ulcer  will  heal  under  the  simplest  treatment,  or.  in  Eac 
under  no  treatment  aj  nil,  if  defended  from  all  irritation  or  congestion 
If  the  patient  is  obliged  to  go  about  the  ulcer  should  he  prot 

geation  by  itrapping  and  bandage.     This  is  most  thoroughly  done  I 
the   plan  flailed    Bayntou's.     The   limb  is  encircled  with  I    Mr 

ping,  each  lying  half  over  the  one  below  it,  and  all  crossing  tp  front, 
from  an  inch  below  to  as  much  above  the  ulcer,  and  is  evenly  bandaged 
from  the  foot  to  some  distance  above  the  BOre. 

2.  Injhimmuiory  Ulcer, — The  nearest  to  healthy  ulcers  are  the  inflan 
matnry.  They  are  usually  single  and  small;  the  skin  around  is  hot  an 
red.  often  <  edematous,  with  burning  pain  in  the  pelt*  The  base  is  lev 
and  little  depressed,  but  ragged  and  flooculent;  the  granulati 
generally  absent,  so  that,  the  bate  look*  raw  ■  it  is  ruddy  in  color,  or  ash 
gray,  or  yellowish,  with  thin  adherent,  sloughs.  The  edges  are  ahnif 
Irregular,  <u  shreddy.  The  pus  is  ichorous,  thin,  writcry,  excoriat 
edges,  and  frequently  blood-stained. 

In  the  treatment  of  sacb  ulcers  the  main  poiat  is  to  subdue  the  inflan 
mation   by  rest  in  the  raised   position  of  the  limb,  with  wan 
applications,  snch  as  warm   Goulard-water,  Obs«;  tinet.  opii, 
thick,  soft  rag  or  compress  of  Hut  covered  with  oiled  silk.     In  son 
cases  benefit  seems  to  accrue  from  applying  leeches  at  a  distance. 

The  patient  is  often  weak,  and  requires  tonics  and  support. 

3.  Edematous   Ulcer.  —  The   edematous    resemble   the    inflammator 


1  The  spool  tic  characters  '»f  pu«  have  not  been  much  studied,  but 
the  inocotabilityof  mutter  tested  in  the  case  of  ulcer*  err  wnw  piwauined  tobeayphiliti 
and  in  m-i's  of  tfonorrbceal  ophthalmia.     Syphilitic  pu*  will  exeite  a  sp< 
reproducing  a  timilur  action  fur  a  groat  number  or  Lin 
something  BiaofUr  takes  place  In  bard  aorea  which  luive  been  inflamed      XI i 
luticui  of  ordinary  pu*,  on  the  contrary,  only  cautet  a  little  pimple,  wfc 
appear*.     Bo  witS  joaorrhqea]  mutter      Vu*  taken  from  a  •  -.  Morrhu? 

and  placed  in  the  conjunctival  sinus  will  excite  ii  ute  Inflnna 

rapidly  destroying  the  eye,  wtiita  pua  from  an  ordinary  abaceaa  wilt  only  cm 
slight  and  transient  inflammation,  and  often  none  at  nil. 
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ulcers,  but  are  complicated  with  eczema  of  the  surrounding  skin.  The 
constitutional  condition  which  is  the  remote  cause  of  the  eczema  must 
be  discovered  and  treated — whether  it  be  gout,  struma,  or  other  cachexia 
— and  the  eczematous  skin  must  be  treated  as  well  as  the  ulcer.  Wet 
strapping  to  the  limb  is  often  useful,  i.  e.,  the  application  of  strips  of  wet 
linen  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  strips  of  diachylon  or  other  plaster 
would  be  used  for  strapping  it,  the  application  being  kept  moist  by  wet- 
ting it  as  often  as  necessary ;  or  blotting-paper  may  be  applied,  or  the 
skin  dusted  with  starch  or  washed  over  with  nitrate  of  silver  lotion. 
Nayler  recommends  an  ointment  of  red  precipitate  of  mercury,  5  to  10 
grains  to  the  ounce,  covered  with  a  compress  of  linen  wrung  out  of  hot 
water.1 

Occasional  Harm  from  Healing  an  Ulcer. — Paget*  says :  "  It  is  prob- 
ably these  more  than  any  other  ulcers  that  have  given  rise  to  the  question 
whether  ulcers  should  always  be  cured  if  possible.  There  is  sufficient 
reason  to  believe  that  the  cessation  or  cure  of  an  established  eczema  has 
been  attended  with  serious  disease  of  the  brain  or  other  internal  organ  ; 
the  same  may  happen  with  an  ulcer  of  this  or  probably  some  other  kinds. 
The  event  is  certainly  very  rare,  but  it  may  often  be  right  to  guard  against 
it  by  making  an  issue  in  some  place  more  convenient  than  the  ulcer,  or 
by  renewing  the  cutaneous  disease  by  counter-irritants." 

Ulcers  similar  to  the  eczematous  form  in  other  constitutional  eruptions. 

4.  Cold  ulcers  resemble  small  inflammatory  ulcers,  occurring  spontane- 
ously, especially  at  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  preceded  by  severe 
pain  and  small  inflammatory  spots.  They  occur  in  persons  of  feeble  cir- 
culation, whose  feet  and  hands  are  always  cold,  and  the  parts  around 
them  are  livid  and  cold  to  the  thermometer. 

The  treatment  is  by  dry  applications  or  stimulating  lotions,  tonics, 
especially  iron,  with  purgatives,  warm  clothing,  warm  bathing,  and  ex- 
ercise. 

5.  Senile  ulcers  somewhat  resemble  the  inflammatory,  but  with  more 
tendency  to  sloughing.  The  base  of  the  ulcer  is  generally  dry,  the  gran- 
ulations rusty  in  color,  and  surrounded  with  a  dusky  pinkish  area.  The 
skin  is  sometimes  sloughing  in  one  part  while  the  ulcer  is  healing  in  an- 
other/ Such  ulcers  are  found  in  the  dry,  withered  limbs  of  those  "  who 
are  growing  old  with  either  a  timely  or  premature  degeneracy." 

For  their  treatment,  besides  generous  diet,  wine,  tonics,  opium,  warmth, 
and  all  the  comforts  which  old  age  should  have,  stimulating  and  balsamic 
applications  are  required.  Paget  recommends  strapping  them  with  equal 
parts  of  Ung.  Resinse  and  Balsam  of  Peru  spread  on  lint. 

6.  Strumous  ulcers  are  such  as  occur  in  strumous  subjects,  usually  in 
combination  with  other  local  symptoms.  Thejr  often  follow  on  suppurat- 
ing glands  or  softening  of  subcutaneous  masses  of  tubercle,  as  evidenced 
by  the  presence  of  small  nodular  masses,  which  soften,  with  a  low  inflam- 
mation of  the  skin  over  them.  They  are  often  multiple,  the  individual 
ulcers  being  originally  small  and  oval,  but  afterwards  coalescing  into 
irregular  shapes.  They  are  found  more  frequently  in  the  situation  of  the 
lymphatic  glands,  i.  e.,  in  the  neck  and  groin,  and  are  frequent  on  the 
face  and  head ;  but  they  do  also  occur  on  the  limbs.  The  base  is  soft, 
unequal  in  level,  the  granulations  are  large,  pale,  soft,  (Edematous,  often 
exuberant,  and  bleed  easily ;  the  pus  is  thin,  greenish-yellow,  and  pos- 
sibly curdy ;  the  edges  are  undermined,  pale  pink  or  purplish,  with  over- 

1  See  the  chapter  on  Eczema  in  Nayler's  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  2d  ed. 
*  Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  i,  p.  184,  2d  ed. 
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banging,  thin,  or  irregularly  hardened  skin,  and  there  is  often  a  w* 
growth  of  the  papillae  around  (particularly  in  the  hands  and  feel 
OOfnblned  frfth  the  other  character  of  the  edges,  gives  some  nice 

to  epithelioma  but  strumous  ulcers  want  the  hard   base,  sin  nous  ri 
border,  and   rapid  progress  of  caneerous  ulcers.     There  is  seldom  much 
pain,  though   where  they   have  existed   long  the  parts  around  become 
ojdematous. 

The  edges  often  require  to  be  destroyed  with  caustic  potash  before  the 
•riH  heal 

The  general  treatment  of  struma  must  be  pursued,  and  the  ulcere 
locally  stimulated  with  iodine  in  the  form  of  ointment,  or  of  ■  lied 

on  linen  strapping,  or  with  nitrate  of  silver  lotion.     Their  scars  are  ofteo 
causes  of  deformity,  either  by   con  hart  ion   or  by  overgrowth,  wlji. 
more  frequent,  and  which  must  be  com  bate*!  by  repeated  slight  blistering. 

Very  deep,  obstinate,  and  extensive  ulcers  may  justify  amputation, par- 
ticularly when  situated  near  the  ankle,  ami  when  any  neighboring  joint 
or  bone  is  simultaneously  affected. 

7.  Scorbutic  ulcers  are  those  winch  accompany  scurvy,  and  derive 
their  peculiar] ties  from  the- effusion  on  their  surface  of  the  same  serai* 
organised  plastic  material  which  occasions  the  swelling  of  I  .  th 

intermuscular  swellings,  and  the  v ibices  and  petechia  of  sen  I 

Tin*  ulcers  are  livid,  with  irregular,  swollen  borders,  their  surface 
covered  with  a  dark,  spongy,  fetid  crust,  which  adhere-  that 

its  removal  causes  fixv  bleeding,  and  which  is  rapidly  reproduced.  Tin 
treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  constitutional  disorder.  When  this  is 
removed  the  ulcer  becomes  of  a  simple  nature. 

8.  Gouty    Ulcers* — Groaty   persons  often  suffer  from  inflammatory 
eezeraatoua  ulcers,  but  the  proper  gouty  that  which  is  found  ove 
gouty  deposits  or  in  parts  distinctly  gouty,  and  it  usually  invoh 
part  of  the  thickness  of  the  skin.     The  base  is  florid,  the  granular 
absent,  or  grayish  or  yellow,  the  edges  low  anil  shelving,  the   pus  thin 
and  ichorous,  frequently  leaving  a  white,  chalky  deposit.     The  ulcers  are 
\<  i  v  indolent,  M  exceedingly  Blow  in  getting  either  better  or  wort 

The  treatment  here  again  is  directed  to  the  disorder  of  the  const 
The  local  treatment  is  limited  to  water-dressing,  simple  cerate,  or  weak 
solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver, 

9.  Syphilitic  ulcers  are  those  which  form  on  the  skin  in  secom 
tertiary  syphilis.     They  are  situated   usually  cm   remote  part*,   but  tr 
genital  organs  may  also  be  affected  with  secondary  sores,  and  i' 
certain  thai  the  matter  from  such  sores  is  contagious, 

rodary  uloers  are  much  more  rare  than  tertiary.     Thej  general!; 
proceed  from  the  sloughing  of  parts  affected  with  pustular  oak 

cachectic  person*. 

Tertiary  syphilitic  ulcers  u  usually   appear  among  the  lab 
syphilis,  and  ere  most  severe  in  those  who  are  most  reduced, 
the  syphilitic  poison   abiding  in   them   or  by  mercury,   or   both,  of 
poverty,    intemperance,  or    naturally    unsound    constitution.     There   is 
probably  no  form  of  ulcer  in  Which  the  influence  of  all  these  evils  is  more 
intensely  fr-it." 

Tertiary  ulcers  are  divided  into  two  forms,  not,  however,  generally  dis 
tinguishable  at  a  late  stage:  (a)  the  superficial^  which  follows  on  rupii 
OF  same  Other  ulcerative  eruption,  sometimes,  though  not   usually, 
mingled  with  such  eruption.     These  are  best  known  by  their  annular  i 
horseshoe  form,  spreading  from  the  exterior  while  healing  from  th 
(serpigo),  and  are  often  multiple,  arranged  in  some  circular  or  curve 
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figure.  Their  local  characters  are  not  otherwise  very  decisive,  and  the 
diagnosis  is  made  from  the  history  or  concomitant  symptoms.  Some- 
times the  discharge  is  heaped  up  into  scabs  resembling  those  of  rupia. 
These  ulcers  have  usually  no  induration,  and  often  do  not  penetrate  the 
whole  cutis. 

(6)  The  deep  tertiary  ulcer  usually  commences  in  the  softening  of  a 
subcutaneous  gummatous  swelling,  over  which  the  skin  gives  way,  leaving 
a  circular  sore,  which  looks  as  if  the  skin  had  been  punched  out.  The 
base  of  the  sore  is  often  found  sloughing.  The  sore  is  at  first  surrounded 
by  a  ring  of  induration,  which  is  gradually  destroyed  and  falls  into  the 
ulcer.  There  is  often  an  area  of  dusky  redness  round  the  ulcer,  which 
forms  a  contrast  to  the  pink  halo  already  described  as  surrounding  the 
strumous  ulcer.  Tertiary  ulcers  may  extend  to  any  depth,  through  the 
fascia  to  the  muscles,  periosteum,  or  bone.  They  occur  in  late  stages  of 
syphilis,  often  with  no  other  syphilitic  symptoms,  though  in  other  cases 
ostitis  or  periostitis  may  be  present  elsewhere.  Frequently  the  diagnosis 
can  only  be  made  by  the  effects  of  specific  treatment.  In  ulcers  situated 
on  the  leg  it  is  useful  to  remember  that  the  simple  and  the  varicose  ulcers 
generally  occur  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  limb,  a  little  above  the  malleo- 
lus, and  are  usually  single;  while  the  syphilitic  ulcers  occur  more  often 
on  the  outer  side,  and  are  commonly  multiple,  very  often  appearing 
simultaneously  on  both  legs,  and  sometimes  nearly  or  quite  symmetrical 
on  both. 

Specific  treatment  is  usually  of  no  use  so  long  as  the  ulcer  is  inflamed ; 
but  when  by  rest  and  soothing  applications  all  inflammatory  complica- 
tions have  been  subdued  it  generally  succeeds  rapidly.  The  iodide  of 
potassium,  in  full  doses  of  gr.  v-viij  or  x  three  times  a  day,  usualty  pro- 
cures the  speedy  healing  of  the  ulcer,  which,  however,  in  many  cases  soon 
breaks  out  again.  For  permanent  cure  a  course  of  mercury  is  generally 
necessary,  and  it  is  best  administered  in  the  form  of  the  calomel  vapor- 
bath,  either  applied  to  the  whole  body,  with  some  mercurial  ointment  or 
lotion  to  the  part,  or  in  the  form  of  local  fumigation  ;  and  in  that  case 
smaller  doses  of  the  salt  suffice:  about  5  grains,  in  a  small  lamp  sur- 
mounted by  a  tube,  with  a  mouthpiece  fitting  the  sore,  will  usually  be 
enough,  if  applied  every  night  so  long  as  the  sore  is  open,  and  followed 
by  a  somewhat  larger  dose  up  to  the  end  of  six  weeks,  the  quantity  being 
regulated  by  the  state  of  the  gums. 

10.  LupouH  ulcers  are  characterized  by  the  precedence  of  the  tubercles 
of  lupus,  which,  however,  perish  in  the  ulceration.  They  are  more  com- 
mon on  the  face  than  on  any  other  part,  and  particularly  the  altv  of  the 
nose,  where  the  skin  joins  the  mucous  membrane,  and  are  frequently 
accompanied  by  perforating  ulcers  of  the  septum  nasi  or  in  the  pharynx. 
They  generally  occur  in  persons  of  strumous  constitution.  The  base  is 
pale  and  in  some  cases  level,  but  in  others  covered  with  coarse,  dusky, 
prominent  granulations,  raised  highest  at  the  centre  of  the  sore.  The 
borders  are  abrupt,  irregular,  eroded,  and  sometimes  slightly  raised  and 
thickened  ;  the  pus  often  scabs  on  the  surface.  The  ulceration  slowly 
extends  at  the  margins  and  beneath  the  scabs  till  it  perforates  the  parts 
below,  as  the  cartilages  and  bones  of  the  nose,  the  mucous  membrane, 
etc.,  though  still  without  pain. 

These  ulcers  are  allied  to  struma,  of  which  other  symptoms  may  be 
present,  and  the  general  treatment  is  the  same,  but  they  are  seldom  got 
to  heal  without  destroying  the  surface  of  the  ulcer.  This  is  best  done  by 
one  of  the  powerful  caustics,  as  potassa  fusa  or  acid  nitrate  of  mercury. 
Other  forms  of  lupus  are,  however,  frequently  met  with — the  chronic,  or 
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lupus  non-exedens,  the  syphilitic,  the  erythematous,  etc.,  ("it  the  full  de- 
scription of  which  I  must  refer  to  works  on  diseases  of  the  skin.' 

The  contraction  of  lupous  uh->  tally  around  the  mouth  or  the 

orifice  of  the  nose  or  near  the  eyelid,  gives  rise  to  deformity,  whi- 
treated  when  it  assumes  the  form  of  an  annular  constriction   hy  gradual 
dilatation  with  sca-tanglc  tents  or  ivory  wedges,  iod  in  case  of  ectropion 
In  h  plastic  operation,  which  will    he  found  described  in  the  chapter* 
A  It'*  i  lions  of  the  I 

1 1,  Rodent  ulcer  is  very  like  lupous  ulcer,  but  it  occurs  later  in  life ;  tli 
litter,  like  Other  strumous  ahVclions,  is  more  common  in  early  years. 
dent  ulcers  occur  most  commonly  on  the  face  and  head,  though  they 
found  atoo  <iii  the  female  Ofg&M  of  generation  and  brea-  U  M  il 

Oth  < t  parts.     They  spread  gradually,  with  little  acute  pain,  hut  sometime 
with  constant  aching,  destroying  all  the  parts  with  which  they  contain 
contact,  m*  as  sometimes  to  remove  every  feature  of  the  face.3     They  are, 
tin  .ineliines   olaased  with  the  cancers  ;     hut  they  lack 

it  and  characteristic  cells  of  epithelioma,  and  they  are  nor  al 
with  glandular  disease  or  with  deposit  in  remote  parts. 

Their  edges  arc  usually  smooth,  hard  and  rounded,  sometimes  k 
tubercular.     The  base  is  tough  and  hard,  smooth,  yellowish-red,  hulf-dr 
and  glossy;  but  when  any  granulations  are  present  they  are 
exuberant.     Jn  rare  cases  there  is  a  warty,  lobed  mass  like  epitli 
and  sue!)  n  only  be  distinguished   from   epithelial  cancers  by  A 

microscope.     The  ulcer  is  indistinguishable  by  the  naked  eye  from  e|< 
tin  liomatons  ulceration,  and   cast  >  arc  given    by  .Moore  and   oil 
which  "epithelial  cells,  and    brood   cells,  like  the  section   of  an  onion.' 

found,  as  in  epithelioma,  but  such  cases  would  by  most  - 
called  epithelial  cancer.     The  cases  which   are  most  satisfactorily 
guished  from  epithelioma  are  those  in  which  utta  dfeeaai  is  made  up  < 
such  innocent  microscopic  corpuscles  that  it  has  been  likened  to  a 
ulcer  of  the  leg  and  to  a  perforating  ulcer  of  the  stomach."    (  H 

The  most  perfect  general  health  is  quite  compatible  with  the  most 
tensive   destruction  of  (he   tissues   by  rodent  ulcer.     In  the 
referred  to  the  patient  lived  foryeai  a  in  good  health  with  almost  th. 
face  destroyed)  and  then  died  of  old  age.     Further,  it  baa 
dantly  proved  that  If  the  parts  concerned  in  the  rodent  ulcer  be  em 
removed,  so  that  nothing  but  healthy  parts  are  left,  the  patient  may  Ul 
for  an  unlimited  petted  without  the  return  of  the  disease.    In  othri 
however,  it  has  returned,  probably  on  account  of  incomplete  removal. 

The  indication,  therefore,  is  to  remove  the  disease  thoroughly  and  eon 
pletely,  and  this  is  best  done  by  a  combination  of  the  knife  at 
All  the  visible  ulcer  having  been  cat  out  freely,  the  part  should  be  left  fo 
a  day  or  tWO,  till  the  bleeding  has  quite  ceased,  and  then  an  activ 
tic,  such  as  the  chloride  of  zinc,  spread  on  lint,  is  to  be  freely  appl 
the  exposed  soft  parts.     If  the  bones  are  implicated  they  must  be 


•>|ii'ciiulv  Nayler  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  2d  edM  for  *t  very  careful  do 
fcion  of  the  variouf  formi  of  tupua 

:  S. -e  &  preparation  at  St  George's  Hospital   Museum  fSer.  xvi,  No,  57),  in  whic 
the  patient  lived  tor  a  long  lime  with  every  feature  of  bit  moved,  exi 

eye  ;  ihe  eye  and  the  tongue  being  in  the  Mine  common  envil y. 

3  An  interesting  tittle  work  wan  puMi-hed  in  1867 T  on  Rodent  Cancer,  by  the  Ini 
Mr  (*    II    Moore,  which  la  well   worth   reading.     Mr.  Moor*  arle  di«- 

tingubhe*  between  the  local  malignity  of  rodent  ulcer  and  the  constitutional  infei 
tion  of  cuiiwr;  in  fact,  the  main  object  of  hia  book  is  to  show  the  possibility  of  ere" 
eating  rodent  tlloer  permanently  by  adequate  surgical  operai; 
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in  strong  sulphuric  acid  until  they  come  away.  I  well  remember  seeing 
at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  a  case  which  had  been  thus  treated  with  suc- 
cess, in  which  a  great  part  of  the  side  of  the  face  and  one  eye  had  been 
removed,  and  the  neighboring  part  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  so  that  in 
looking  into  the  gap  the  pulsation  of  the  brain  was  perceptible  over  a 
large  surface.  The  hiatus  in  the  face  had  been  cleverly  filled  up  by  a 
mask  of  vulcanite  painted  to  resemble  the  natural  features. 

12.  Cancerous  ulcers  occur  either  from  the  adherence  of  the  skin  to  a 
cancerous  mass  or  from  the  deposit  and  softening  of  cancer  in  the  skin 
itself.  Those  which  commence  in  the  skin  are  generally  of  the  epithelial 
variety. 

The  edges  of  cancerous  ulcers  are  raised  and  everted,  hard,  nodular, 
and  warty.  Their  granulations  are  coarse,  uneven,  deepest  in  the  centre 
of  the  sore,  and  they  bleed  spontaneously ;  the  base  is  hard,  nodular, 
and  surrounded  by  the  cancerous  deposit ;  the  pus  is  foul  and  ichorous. 
There  are  often  enlarged  glands  or  other  cancerous  deposits  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

It  is  sometimes  of  importance,  and  especially  in  tumors  of  the  breast, 
to  distinguish  the  ulceration  produced  by  a  cancerous  tumor  from  that 
which  may  be  caused  by  any  other  formation. 

The  main  sign  is  that  cancerous  tumors  cause  ulceration  by  infiltrating 
the  skin  with  cancer,  which  then  breaks  down,  while  innocent  tumors 
cause  ulceration  by  pressure  only.  Therefore,  in  the  latter  case,  besides 
the  absence  of  all  other  signs  of  cancer,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  skin 
is  merely  thinned,  and  retains  its  perfect  soilness  and  flexibility  even  up 
to  the  edge  of  the  opening. 

The  treatment  of  cancerous  ulcers  consists  in  removing  the  whole  part 
on  which  they  are  situated  whenever  that  is  possible.  In  parts  which  do 
not  admit  of  amputation  the  skin  around  the  ulcers  may  be  freely  cut 
away,  and  in  some  instances  a  healthy  cicatrix  will  be  obtained,  and  the 
disease  at  any  rate  temporarily  checked.  If  this  also  is  impossible  only 
palliative  treatment  can  be  adopted  in  most  cases — i.  e.,  some  application 
which  will  keep  the  wound  clean,  and  a  sufficiency  of  opium  or  other  nar- 
cotic to  allay  the  pain — though  there  is  no  objection,  if  the  disease  has 
not  gone  too  far,  to  the  removal  of  the  ulcerated  surface  with  some  pow- 
erful caustic,  of  which  the  sulphuric  acid  made  into  a  paste  with  asbestos 
seems  the  least  painful.  This  treatment,  indeed,  can  only  be  regarded  as 
palliative,  for  the  disease  is  almost  sure  to  return  soon,  even  if  the  caustic 
should  succeed  in  removing  it  for  a  time. 

II.  The  following  varieties  of  ulcer  depend  on  local  conditions: 

13.  Varicose  ulcers  are  such  as  are  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  in  varicose  veins  above,  rendering  the  skin  congested  and  prone 
to  low  inflammation.  These  ulcers  are  of  the  ordinary  chronic,  inflam- 
matory, eczematous  kind,  and  are  situated  usually  above  the  inner  ankle. 
Well-regulated  pressure,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  elevated  position  of 
the  limb,  are  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  ordinary  treatment  above  de- 
scribed ;  or  the  veins  may  be  obliterated  by  operation  (see  the  chapter 
on  Diseases  of  Veins).  Tonic  medicines  are  indicated,  and  opium  is 
useful  where  there  is  pain  or  inflammation. 

14.  (Edematous  or  weak  ulcers  are  such  as  occur  on  (edematous  limbs, 
and  the  granulations  of  which  are  (edematous  from  partaking  of  the 
general  oedema,  or  from  being  constricted  by  a  neighboring  scar  or  by 
tense  skin.  The  remedies  are  to  reduce  the  oedema,  to  apply  astringents 
to  the  granulations,  to  strap  and  bandage  the  ulcer  and  the  whole  limb 
below  it ;  or,  in  some  cases,  to  divide  the  constricting  medium. 
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IS,   Exuberant  ulcer*  ire  those  In  which  tbe  granulations  proje. 
tidetably  beyond  the  surface,  but  are  free  from  any  cancerous  de; 
In  inch  oases  the  general  health  must  first  be  carefully  au> 
purgation  being  usually  necessary  ;  the  granulations  are  to  be  repn 
by  pressure  and  by  tbe  light  application  of  stick  caustic. 

IS,  Hsemorrhagic  uloers  arc  such  as  bleed  from  a  great  variety  of 
causes;  hunting  of  varicose  Veins  an  d  vei  *tion   are  the  com- 

mon   causes.      Phagedenic    end    cancerous    ulcers    not     unusually    bleed 
spontaneously.     Vicarious    menstruation    and   ulceration    into 
i  are  other  but  much  rarer  causes  of  Meed 

The  appropriate  treatment  is  Involved  in  the  discovery  of  I 

17-  Neuralgic  Ulo$r$. — In  neuralgic  ulcers  the  pain  generally  depends 
on  some  unhealthy  condition  of  the  ulcer  or  on  some  local   < -a use — true 
neuralgia  attacking  an  ulcer  is  much  rarer.     The  remedy  i*   to  CUfi 
ulcer,   for  which   purpose   its  division    is   often   indicated.     The   painful 
ulcer  of  the  nuns  is  an  example;   hut  painful   U 

often  brought  to  heal  hy  complete  division,  under  anses&hes  knife 

being  carried  through  their  whole  extent  in  various  dire 

is.  Inflamed  ulcers  are  distinguished  from  the  ^inflannnatorj 
scribed  above,  in  that  the  inflammation  in  these  depends  on  i  boa] 
tat  ion,  while  in  those  it  is  part  of  a  constitutional  Gondii 

In  inflamed  ulcere  there  is  an  increase  of  pain  with   redness  and 
mdema  around  them    -the  discharge  is  copious  and  bloody;  the  granula- 
tions become  swollen  and  congested,  and  (lien  slough;  tl 
often  abrupt  or  jagged.    Such  inflammation  occurring  in  a  call* 

ttive,  as  in   the  treatment  hy  blistering,  or  the  inflammation 

jraipeles* 

The  indications  of  treatment  in  an  inflamed  ulcer  are  to  n 
source  of  irritation,  to  apply  soothing  warm   lotions,  and  to  enl 

\[).  Callous  Ulcern, — The  callous^  chronic,  or  indotert  ulcer  is  usually 
situated  on  the  leg,  wilh  its  long  axis  parallel  to  that  of  the  liml  .     E 
times   i»   encircles  the  leg,      It*  base  is  deep,  flat,  pale,  or  tavN 
In  lent  to  the  deepest  parts;   the   granulations  an  v -ty  small;   the  fedg 
raised  and  callous,  with  heaped- up  white  epidermis;  the  pus  Is  thin 
often  Offensive,    The  kinds  of  ulcer  thus  modified  are  usually    the  syphi- 
litic, Inflammatory!  and  sc&ematous j  but  any  kind  of  ulcer  may  1%bi 
chronic,  and  when  a  specific  ulcer  docs  so  the  specific  treatmen 
to  he  efficient. 

The  most  effective  plan  of  treatment   Is  hy  blistering — a   commoi 
Ulster  applied  over  tbe  whole  sore  atid  its  edges  often  sets  up  an  infla 
mater)  action,  which  leads  to  cicatrization,  and  removes  the  heaped  up 
epidermis^  which  seems  to  interfere  with  the  healing  of  the 
not   v.iv   painful,  and  the  epidermal    tisanes,  or    their    scarlike    island 
which   the  blister  may  remove   From   the  surface   of  the  ulcer,  an 
real  value  in  closing  the  sore.     Slighter  eases  may  be  brought  t.i  heal  b 
strapping  and  bandage*,  with  some  eaereise  of  the  limb;  and  opium  i 
t dually  seems  often  of  service.      In    the  more  advanced  cases    in 
may  he   made  through  the  ulcer  and  through    its  base  well  into   health 
parts  on  all  sides.    And  there  are  callous  ulcers  which  cannot  he  brou 
to  heal,  and  In  which  amputation  may  b«*  justifiable.     But  the  healin 
all  obstinate  forms  of  ulcer  has  lately  been  rendered  much  more 
by  the  introduction  of  the  method  of  skin-grafting- — a  method  which  is 
often  used  to  expedite  the  process  of  healing  in  a  large   uh  Nip- 

ply  material  in  one  which  'like  the  surf:o  •   nf  a  hum  |  is  90  large  th:i 

healthy  scai  can  be  formed  <»n  it. 
20,  Phagedenic  ulcers  have  been  already  treated  of  (page  83). 
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Cicatrice*  and  their  Diseases. — The  healing  of  an  ulcer  produces  a  scar 
or  cicatrix.  The  process  has  been  described  above  (page  44) ;  and  when 
the  scar  tissue  remains  permanent,  although  the  scar  is  ugly  and  of  a 
lower  organization  than  the  natural  parts,  yet  it  causes  no  important 
inconvenience.  But  the  imperfect  vascularity  of  scars,  their  low  and 
abnormal  growth,  and  the  absence  from  them  of  the  sebaceous  and 
sweat-glands  which  lubricate  the  natural  skin,  render  them  peculiarly 
liable  to  various  disease  and  degenerations,  which  it  will  be  convenient 
to  describe  briefly  in  this  place. 

Ulceration  of  Scars. — The  most  common  surgical  complication  of  a 
large  scar  is  its  breaking  down  and  ulcerating,  a  very  common  event  in 
deep  and  extensive  scars.1  Such  ulcers  are  slow  to  heal,  and  are  very 
prone  to  recur,  so  that  often  when  the  scar  is  seated  on  a  limb  amputa- 
tion becomes  necessary. 

The  scars  of  large  burns  are  peculiarly  liable  to  this  degeneration, 
which  is  best  combated  by  attempting  to  implant  fresh  tissue  in  the  sore 
by  means  of  skin-grafting.  Grafting,  however,  will  not,  in  all  probability, 
prove  successful  until  some  healthy  action  has  been  set  up  in  the  part, 
which  may  be  effected  by  some  active  stimulant,  as  iodine,  in  increasingly 
strong  solution,  or  perhaps  brushed  over  the  part  pure,  or  blistering 
fluid  ;  though  before  making  trial  of  such  powerful  irritants,  it  is  well  to 
try  the  gentler  stimulus  of  mercurial  lotions  or  some  of  the  balsams.  As 
prophylactic  measures  against  this  tendency  to  ulceration  everything 
which  tends  to  promote  rapid  union  of  the  wound  may  be  reckoned,  and 
all  possible  means  should  be  used  to  protect  large  scars  from  cold  and 
from  any  accidental  friction  or  violence. 

Neuralgia  of  Scars. — Another  common  and  very  distressing  affection 
of  bears  is  neuralgia,  or  constantly  recurring  pain.  This  proceeds  some- 
times from  unknown  or  constitutional  causes,  in  which  case  it  must  be 
treated  like  any  other  neuralgia,  in  others  from  local  peculiarity,  as  from 
adhesion  of  the  scar  to  a  subjacent  bone,  or  from  implication  of  the 
enlarged  ends  of  nerves  in  the  cicatrix,  and  such  conditions  may  in 
some  cases  be  relieved  by  subcutaneous  separation  of  the  scar  from  the 
underlying  tissues,  or  by  removal  of  the  affected  nerve  or  .nerves. 

Excessive  Formation  of  Scar. — A  defect  which  is  very  frequent  in 
slowly  forming  scars  (and  especially  those  that  follow  strumous  ulcers) 
is  their  excessive  formation.  Their  superficial  part  is  heaped  up,  cord- 
like, and  very  hard,  and  the}*  adhere  in  an  unnatural  manner  to  the 
deeper  tissues.1  This,  like  every  other  defect  of  scars,  is  best  obviated 
by  getting  the  wound  to  heal  rapidly  if  that  be  possible.  Otherwise  it 
becomes  very  difficult  to  correct  it,  the  only  available  means  being  to 
reduce  it  by  constant  blistering  or  painting  with  iodine. 

Keloid  of  Scars. — Closely  allied  to  this  is  the  limited  excess  by  which 
one  or  more  and  often  very  numerous  flat,  rounded  tumors  are  formed  on 
the  cicatrix.  When  such  keloid  growth  is  solitary  it  is  difficult  to  see 
any  difference  between  it  and  an  excess  of  scar  formation.  But  when  a 
number  of  small  scattered  tumors  occur  upon  a  large  scar  the  distinction 


1  *4Of  all  scars,"  says  Sir  J.  Paget,  4I  none  are  so  ready  to  ulcerate  as  those  that 
adhere  to  bones ;  and  the  ulceration  may  happen  twenty  or  more  years  after  their 
formation." 

*  Sir  J.  Paget  points  out  that  even  after  the  deepest  wounds  which  can  never  heal 
by  first  intention — such  as  that  of  lithotomy — though  the  scar  at  first  implicates  all 
the  tirfuee  for  a  great  depth,  yet  that  ultimately  only  a  thin  cicatrix  should  be  left, 
which,  when  examined,  will  be  found  to  be  perfectly  superficial,  and  to  move  as  the 
akin  moves  over  the  deep  fascia. 
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becomes  apparent    The  structure  of  these  tumors  is  id<  with  that 

of  the  scar,  viz.,  a  lowly  organized  film  jus  tissue,  only  mingled  in  * 

with  M'ceH  structures  in  progress  of  development,  or  run 

generate  in  their  incomplete  forms,"  bo  an  extent  which  is  not  seen  m 

merely  thick  scars.    The  admixture  in  these  keloid  growth*  of  eeJ 

process  of  development  corresponds  to  the  tendenc 

tnen  I  to  the  irritation  whloii  they  sometimes  cause,  and  their 

property  Of  returning  alter  removal,  which   Is  sometimes  very  trouble- 

some*    The  same  remedies  as  for  owth  may  be  il  are 

Usually  Of  little  avail;  and  flu    excision  of  tin*  growth  is  often  followed 
by  its  return  of  a  larger  size,  so  that  it  is  very  douhtful  poln  rate, 

extent  in  eases  where  the  whole  part  can  be  removed,  and  healthj 
fares  brought  together  for  Immediate  union.    This  can  usually  '♦<• 
in  the  growth  Which  follows  occasionally  in  the  lohtile  of  the  ear  after 
piercing  for  earrings,  though  no  such  operation  should  he  reooromen 
unless  the  growth  is  really  of  a  sise  to  cause  considerable  d*  anil 

la  on  the  increase,    The  keloid  of  scars  differs  from  the  "true  k< 
Addison  in  certain  particulars,  whieh  will  DC  pointed  out   in  the  chapter 
on  diseases  of  the  Skin. 

Other  form*  of  tumor  are  occasionally  met  with  in  sears,  hut   the  eni- 
tbelial  cancers  are  the  only  tumors  of  much  practical  Importance.    They 
were  Bra!  minutely  and  accurately  described  by  Mr,  Omar  Hawktni 
"  warty  tumors  of  cicatrices.™     The  great  majority  of  such  tumor- 
epithelial  cancers,  and  all  ought  to  Ue  regarded  and  treated  as 
this  nature,  though  in  some  rarer  eases  it  seems  that  tl,  that 

of  an  innocent  tumor;  in  fact,  a  mere  collection  of  large  waits  gron 
on  the  surface  of  the  scar.    Sin  h  to  mors  i 

Ion  formation,  as  those  of  burns,  and  especially  on  those  which 
to  follow  the  complicated  superficial  injuries  indicted  in  a  mitil 
giug.     As  in  otht  of  epithelioma,  the  COmph  d  of  the 

affected  holds  out  a  tolerably  good  prospect  of  complete  recov* 
least  of  a  considerable  period  of  Immunity  from  return.    The  glands,  as 

Mi.  Hawkins  points  out,  are  rarely  affected  in  this  form  of  tumor. 

Contracted  Cicatrix. — The  most  troublesome  of  all  the  oo 
of  scarring  Is  the  contraction  which  slowly  forming  deep  i 
so  liable  to  undergo — a  contraction  so  powerful  thai  it  will  hind 

to  the  trunk,  distort  the  most  powerful  joints,  and  even   alter  t! 
of  the  bones.     The  worst  eases  of  this  deformity  oeeur  in  the 
which  the  chin  is   drawn  down  and  fixed  upon  the  chest,  all   tin 
of  the  face  are  distorted,  the  shape  of  the  jaw  so  changed  that   its  b 

is   e  horizontal  than  vertical,  and  the  patient's  appearance    rem 

in  the  highest  degree  repulsive. 

The  beat  plan  in  these  as  in  all  other  progressive  disorders  is  loan* 
(leaver  to  hinder  their  commencement,  or,  when  ihis  is  it  .  to 

treat  them  before  they  become  in-  In  all  deep  hums,  and  in  all 

other  injuries  which  destroy  the  whole   skin   to  anj    great    extent,  ibt 

liisl  care  ought  to  he  taken  t<»  keep  the  parts  00  tl 
the  whole  period  Of  union  whenever  that  la  poesihle.      If  a  scar  which 
fully  formed  shows  ■  tendency  to  contract,  that  tenden 
teracted  either  by  gentle  and  oonstant  manual  extension,  I  he  SCSI  i 
well  oiled,  and  gently  bul  very  frequently  stretched   (which  seems  IC 
the  best  plan  when  the  services  of  an  intelligent   nntse  OT  mother  cap 


1  Med.-Chir.  Tran*.,  vol.  xlx,   Coutributinn-  to  Pulliol 
149-169, 
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secured),  or  by  the  action  of  a  constant  extending  force,  as  a  rack  and 
pinion  apparatus,  or  a  weight.  But  when  contraction  is  inveterate  and 
very  firm,  or  when  mechanical  extension  is  impracticable,  some  of  the 
autoplastic  operations  described  in  the  section  on  Plastic  Surgery  may 
become  necessary,  for  which  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  that  place. 

Skin-grafting. — What  has  been  said  about  scars  and  their  diseases  illus- 
trates in  every  topic  of  which  I  have  treated  the  absolute  necessity  of 
rapid  union.  This  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  which  induce  English  sur- 
geons utterly  to  repudiate  the  foreign  practice  of  stuffing  wounds  with 
charpie,  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  seek  to  remove  every  obstacle  to  their 
immediate  union.  But  in  cases  where  large  granulating  surfaces  must 
be  left  exposed  for  an  indefinite  period  (as  after  a  large  burn)  we  have 
only  recently  obtained  any  means  of  artificially  hastening  their  cicatri- 
sation. This  is  now  most  happily  effected,  at  least  in  many  cases,  by  the 
method  of  skin-grafting,  invented  by  M.  Reverdin,  of  Geneva,  and  intro- 
duced into  this  country  by  Mr.  Pollock.1  For  the  success  of  this  process 
it  is  essential  that  the  granulations  should  be  perfectly  healthy,  and  that 
all  irritation  in  the  sore  should  have  ceased — ?'.<?.,  that  the  ulcer  should 
be  prepared  to  cicatrize — and  it  is  at  any  rate  desirable  that  the  patient's 
general  health  should  be  good.  Then,  if  a  small  piece  of  the  surface  of 
the  skill,  consisting  of  little  more  than  its  epithelial  layer,  be  laid  on  the 
granulations  and  left  undisturbed  for  a  few  days,  it  will  often  form  a 
nucleus,  from  which  cicatrization  will  extend  rapidly  in  all  directions,  as 
it  sometimes  does  from  the  islands  of  skin  which  may  be  led  undestroyed 
in  the  centre  of  an  ulcer.  The  pieces  grow  be9t  when  planted  not  far 
from  the  edge  of  the  sore  (say  about  half  an  inch),  so  that  the  sore  can  first 
be  diminished  by  a  zone  of  skin-grafts  planted  all  round  its  margin,  and 
then  the  operation  be  repeated,  and  so  on,  until  it  is  all  covered.  The 
growth  of  the  graft  seems  to  depend  on  the  cells  of  the  rete  Malpighii. 
These  are  newly  formed  and  growing,  and  possess  the  power  of  prolifera- 
tion. Attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  the  same  effect  by  grafting 
merely  the  cells  scraped  from  the  surface  or  loosened  by  a  blister,  but 
such  cells  are  as  a  rule  effete  and  will  not  grow.*  Nor  is  there  any  proof 
that  the  tissues  of  the  cutis  itself,  and  still  less  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue,  take  an}'  part  in  the  new  formation.  The  red  budlike  appearance 
which  the  graft  presents  for  the  first  few  days  after  its  insertion  is  doubt- 
less due,  as  Dr.  Page  points  out,  to  the  desquamation  of  the  effete  super- 
ficial layers  of  the  transplanted  epidermis,  and  to  the  transparency  of  the 
cells  of  the  rete  mucosum,  allowing  the  color  of  the  subjacent  parts  to 
show  through  them. 

It  is  best,  I  think,  to  take  up  a  small  portion  of  the  true  skin  as  well  as 
the  epidermis,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  removing  the  rete  mucosum,  but 
on  no  account  should  the  whole  thickness  of  the  skin  be  cut  through.  An 
ingenious  combination  of  fine  forceps  with  scissors  enables  the  surgeon 
to  remove  a  small  piece  with  hardly  any  pain  at  all :  but  when  this  is  not 
at  hand  a  pair  of  fine  forceps  and  sharp  curved  scissors  answer  the  pur- 
pose.'    The  grafts  should  be  very  small,  hardly  larger  than  a  pin's  head. 


1  M.  Reverdin's  original  patient  whs  presented  to  tho  Soc.  de  Chirurijie  do  Paris 
on  Dec.  8,  186ft  (Bull,  do  la  Soc.  do  Chir.,  Nov.  27,  1871).  Mr.  Pollock's  first  case 
was  published  in  the  year  1870. 

*  See  an  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  by  Dr  Page,  of  Edinburgh,  Brit.  Med. 
Jour.,  March  27, 1871. 

•  The  pieces  are  generally  taken  from  some  other  part  of  the  patient's  own  body  ; 
but  the  process  of  cutting  them  is  so  little  painful,  that  often  a  bystander  offers  his 
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They  should  be  laid  lirmly  on  the  granulations,  about  an  in*  \n\\ 

if  the  patient  eaii  he  trusted  not  i«>  disturb  them  in  anyway,  I  think  I 

are  beet  led  expi 
i>-  '"  I'ru  boura,     After  the 

at   once,  if   there   il 
danger  ©f  t  heir  being 
tnrbed,  they  should  bt 
ered  with  oiled  *ilk,  m 
tened  with  oil,  to  pro 
its  sticking  when  i 
and  the  whole   fixed 
strapping  and  covered 
n-wool.    They  »fo 
then   be  left  undistn 
for  three  or  fi  and 

redressed  a*  before*  At 
iir>t  they  change  into  Mule  round  vascular-looking  buds,  which  - 
times  become  almost  imperceptible  at  first  in  the  neighboring  granula- 
tions, hut  afterwards  the  new  cuticle  is  seen  extending  in  all  direction 
from  the  bud.  That  this  new  cuticle  is  formed  by  growth  from  the  old 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  black  skin  is  engrafted  on  an  ulcer  in  a 
white  man,  as  recorded   by  Mr,  Bryant,  or  when  tie  experiment 

is  made,  as  in  a  case  in  my  own  practice,  the  newly  formed  skin  is  of  the 
color  of  the  graft,  to  the  extent  due  to  the  action  of  the  latter.  Mv  own 
experience  as  far  as  it  has  gone  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  cicatrix 
formed  bj  skin-grafting  is  more  highly  organized  and  less  liable  to  all 
forms  of  degeneration  than  that  which  is  produced  by  the  slower  natural 


tin-gmftiii.  iwii  la 

the  gnup  of  I  he  forcepa  is  larger  tluin  wciultl  be  titan  »< 
Ucc. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 


DISEASES    OF    THE    BuNES. 


Inflammation  in  bone  is  strictly  analogous  to  the  same  process  in  I 
parts  j  in  fact  it  occurs  in  the  soft  parts  of  the  bone*     Its  first  etiV 
increase  the  size  of  the  vascular  channels  of  the  hone,  which  also 
more  irregular  in  shape  and  outline  ;  the  union  which  previously 
between  the  earthy  salt^  and  the  vascular  network  in  which  they  areec 
tainetl  is  loosened  and  the  salts  partially  removed,  while  their  plant 
occupied  by  Inflammatory   products    (leucocytes,  serous   effbsto 
globules,  newly  formed  fibrous  tissue), and  thus  the  compact  i 
into  a  hind  <>r  cancellous  tissne,  while  the  cells  of  the  cancellous  ti 
niueh  enlarged  and  the  hone  becomes  soil,  light,  fragile,  ai  moist 

than  in  ita  natural  stale,1 


arm  for  the  purpose.     They  should  be  taken  from  a.  part  where  the  skin  is  qu 
heilthji  thin,  ma  iiigmla. 

1  For  men-  detailed  accounts  of  the  early  phenomena  of  inflammation  in  bone 
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To  this  early  softening  stage  of  ostitis  succeed  other  stages  equally 
analogous  with  the  results  of  the  inflammation  in  soft  parts,  but  modi- 
fied by  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  parts.  Thus  the  inflammatory  prod- 
ucts may  pass  through  the  stage  of  fibrous  organization  into  that  of  ossi- 
fication, and  so  new  bone  be  produced,  just  as  it  is  in  the  union  of  frac- 
tures. In  fact,  the  ordinary  process  of  repair  of  fractures  is  that  of  "  first 
intention"  in  union  of  wounds  of  bone,  while  the  repair  of  compound 
fractures  exhibits  the  process  of  union  by  granulation.  Just  so  after 
common  inflammation.  The  leucocytes  which  have  been  effused  into  the 
intervascular  spaces  of  the  bone  itself,  into  the  cells  of  the  cancellous 
tissue,  medullary  canal,  or  still  more  frequently  the  interval  between  the 
periosteum  aud  the  surface  of  the  bone,  become  developed  first  into 
fibrous  tissue,  and  next  (in  some  cases,  as  it  seems  almost  simultane- 
ously) the  earthy  constituents  of  the  bone  are  deposited  in  this  tissue,  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  intra-membranous  ossification. 

Perioxtiti*. — We  know  how  slight  a  stimulus  will  produce  ossification 
on  the  deep  surface  of  the  periosteum,  which,  in  fact,  is  the  source  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  growth  of  the  bone ;  so  that,  as  M.  Oilier  has  shown, 
the  periosteum  in  animals,  even  when  transplanted  into  other  parts  of  the 
body  or  into  the  bodies  of  other  animals,  will  produce  bone  from  its 
deeper  surface.  This  form  of  inflammation  is  called  Periostitis.  It  is 
almost  always  associated  with  more  or  less  inflammation  of  the  substance 
of  the  bone  itself,  and  ought  perhaps  only  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
forms  of  ostitis ;  yet,  as  it  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  separate  disease,  it 
may  be  better  for  practical  purposes  so  to  regard  it.  Periostitis  occurs 
in  two  very  distinct  manners,  viz.,  the  common  or  chronic,  and  the  acute 
or  diffuse  periostitis. 

Node*. — The  former  is  a  very  common  affection  ;  it  occurs  very  often 
as  a  consequence  of  syphilis,  and  when  limited  to  a  small  extent  of  sur- 
face constitutes  the  affection  called  Node,  from  the  lump  or  "  knot " 
(nodus)  which  it  produces  on  the  surface  of  the  bone.  Nodes  are  most 
common  on  the  most  superficial  bones,  as  the  cranium,  tibia,  clavicle,  etc. 
They  are  formed  of  thickened  and  inflamed  periosteum,  raised  up  and 
Separated  from  the  surface  of  the  bone  by  more  or  less  fibrinous  effusion. 
The  surface  of  the  bone  is  also  probably  inflamed.  Their  usual  causes 
are  syphilis,  rheumatism,  and  struma. 

The  symptoms  are  pain  in  the  part,  increasing — as  all  other  "  rheu- 
matic "  pains  are  apt  to  do — when  the  patient  begins  to  get  warm  in  bed, 
swelling  and  apparent  softening  of  the  affected  bone,  which  is  really  due 
to  fluid  effused  over  it.  The  swelling  is  usually  round  and  small,  like  a 
half-marble. 

If  left  alone  such  nodes  pursue  one  of  three  courses, — many  are  absorbed, 
t.  e.,  the  fluid  is  absorbed  as  the  inflammation  subsides  and  the  swelling 
disappears;  or  the  inflammatory  effusion  ossifies,  and  a  periosteal  thick- 
ening of  the  bone  remains  permanently ;  or  finally  suppuration  follows, 
and  an  ulcerating  carious  surface  is  exposed.  Syphilitic  nodes  occur 
either  in  the  secondary  or  tertiary  stage,  and,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
what  has  been  said  on  p.  405,  those  which  are  secondary  are  more  prone 
to  resolution  or  ossification,  while  the  tertiary  nodes,  like  other  guramata, 
are  more  prone  to  suppuration  and  caries. 


must  refer  the  reader  to  Von  Bibra,  On  the  Decomposition  of  the  Bone  by  Curies,  in 
Liebig  q  Wohler'a  Annalen,  vol.  Ivii;  Barwell,  in  Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev., 
April,  1860;  Black,  On  the  Pathology  of  Tuberculous  Bone,  Edin  ,  1859;  and  my 
own  essay,  in  vol.  iii  of  the  Syst.  of  Surg. 
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The  treatment  consists  in  tha  proper  remedies  for  the  ireneral  c 
tiona!  state,  combined  with   counter- irritation.     1«  a  in 

moderately  large  (loses.  combined  with  opium,  certainly  seems  to  rel 
the  pain    both   of  syphilitic   and   rheumatic   DOdf*.      FITS    grains  of  the 
iodide  three  times  a  day  may  be  combined  with  10  or  20  drops  of  lamia- 


Fi«i.  i:h. 


a  Internal  and  b  external  Tiew  of  a  preparation  iltitfttraling  the  ordinary  anatomy  of  pcrioatili% 
from  a  well-marked  example  of  that  disease,  i  -System  «f 

Surgery,  M  edltles,  vol,  jit,  p.  7JKJ. 

num,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  pain,  and  the  dose  may  be  rai 
to  10  or  |pr>  grains  of  the  salt  if  it  is  judged  necessary.     Then  are  ca 
where  the  format  ion  of  :i  node,  especially  if  the  inflammation 
and  suppuration  is  threatening,  is  accompanied  with  so  greal    pain  that 
the  division  of  the  perioeteuts  i>\  an  incision  reaching  from  one  side  of 
the  tumor  to  tbe  other  is  culled  for,  and  this  measure  often  ^iv*-,  U 
and  permanent  relief.     The  ordinary  cases  of  t4 chronic  peiioetitif 
called,  are  really  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  whole  bone,  in  which  5 
is  more  or  less  deposit  on  its  surface,  which  may  he  perceptible  t 
hand  doling  life*  bat  in  which  there  is  also  induration  and  thickening 
[u$clerosi8v)  of  the  whole  bone.      The   symptoms   are   wearin 
heaviness  of  the  limb,  probably  some  increase  of  the  temperatuj 
if  any  rednees,  and  irregular  deposit  on  the  surface  of  the  bone. 

The  only  treatment  which  is  available  is  the  san 
for  nodes,  but  it  seems  on  certain  whether  such  treatment  has  really  much 
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on  the  disease,  though  rest  unci 
Brant)  good  medical  supervision  no  doubt 
iiefc  for  its  cure. 

or  suppurate  ////>,  leading  to 

Itioo  known  as  acute  periosteal  abw 
tie  of  tin'  gravest  affections  of  bone,  fre- 
quently producing  a  general  pyemic  condition, 
and,  indeed,  sometimes  itself  only  a  manifesta- 
tion ral  pyiemie.     Very  often,  however, 
simply  as  a  result  of  local  injury,  and 
ilv  curable- 
Ii  is  an  affection  of  early  life,  much  more  com- 

ton  about  puberty  than  a!  any  other  age;  not 
u-y  rare  at  earlier  periods  of  life,  lint  hardly 
en  after  middle  age.    It  affects  more  often  the 

long  bones,  ami  especially  the  tibia  and  femur, 
but  any  bone  may  be  the  subject  of  the  disease. 
It  follows  usually  on  slight  injuries,  sometimes 
from  no  known  cause,  and  in  these  latter  I 
I  he  constitutional  affection  is  often  severe,  and 
general  pyn'inia  may  I  <    sii-.|.eHed.    The  disease 

commences  by  the  efffosion  of  lymph  between 
the  periosteum  and  the  hone,  which  is  not  at 
first  purulent*  but  in  the  aeuter  cases  §oon  be- 
comes so.J  This  is  accompanied  by  a  good  deal 
of  pain,  heat,  and  swelling,  often  mistaken  for 
acute  ii,«  n,     Lf  the  disease  is  acute  the 

inflammatory  efltosion  soon  softens  and  forms  a 
large  »s  surrotiiidhig  the  hone,  sometimes 

its  whole  surface,  necessarily  depriving  it 
of  its  nutrition,  so  that  it  dies,  and  often  the 
whole  shaft  thus  perishes  in  a  very  short  lime. 
The  articular  ends  arc  usually  unaffected.1 
The  treatment  of  this  formidable  affection  in 
ten  test  forms  must  he  very  energetic  and 
decided.    A  free  incision  should  be  made  down 

to  the  bone  as  soon  as  suppuration  is  detected; 

td  if  the  pain  and  tension  are  severe,  it  U  welj 
do  this  even  though  the   presence   of  fluid  is 

not  Established,   The  patient  must  he  supported 
iugb   i he  ensuing  (fever  and  exhaustion,  a 

harp   wnl eh   must    be    kept   for  any   secondary 

and  they  must  also  be  opened  as  soon 

they  occur.     If  the  bone  become  dead  it  is 


1  l.f  ♦  ntin   diaphy*ta  of  the  tfbhi,  necroned,  In  I 
!  pciicmliU«,    Tlii?  wholn  hone  wan  removed  by  UlbpPTiOftetl 
luoinii  titer  live  eoarawncoineoi  nl  •  I • 

'••■,  v  ,.i   ,.  p  B40  I    The  line  (a)  indicates  wbere  tU*   J* 

>»wq  arroe*  hi  order  to  reinore  it.    TUv  ptUffWt,  ■  boy  iw*\  10t 
ofrrrd,  with  of  the  Unik  which,  however,  »*•  *ume- 

nt  shortened,  end  the  knee  inchy totetL—^Frnm  Holmes's  Surg, 
ihood,  2d  edition,  p,  ISft. 

Op,  l *iL,  p.  741,  footnote. 

however,  does  aul  always  escape.  A  girl  aged  fifteen  was  admitted 
into  Ix'-prul  four  days  after  an  injury  with  great  swelling  of  the  forearm,  evidently 
depending  on  the  formation  of  matter.     A  grilling  sensation,  perceived  on  rotating 
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desirable  to  remove  it  as  soon  as  practicable.     It  is  neither 
advisable  to  wail  in  such  Caeee  m  the  formation  of  tlie  peri'  nth. 

1  have   removed  the  whole  riiaphysiS  of  the  tibia,  and  in    another  case 
:il  iuchea  of  the  shall  of  the  femur,  in  this  condition, 

taken  place.     It  is  to  he  recollected  that  \oun_ 
will   recover  in  conditions  which  in  after-life  would  he  hopeless.     I 

n  known  recovery  take  place  after  the  occurrence  of  pyssml 
ditis;  so  that  any  measure  which  can  give  an  additional  chance  shoal 
adopted  even  in  ve*y  desperate  casi  -      hi  the  same  time  no  auch  n 
treatment  is  required  in  the  subacute  cases  where  there  is  no  vr- 
or  tension  and  n<>  constitutional  sympathy.     Here  local  depletion  an 
potassium  will  usually  lead  to  a  cnre  without    stipnuratk 
re  quitting  the  subject  I  would  notice  that   I   have  seen  b 
often  the  d  swelling  of  subacute  periostitie,  particularly 

femur,  mistaken  for  s  malignant  tumor,1 

Otiteo-mt/elitif. — When  the  inflammation  affects  chiefly  or  entirely 
medullar)  and  the  lining  membrane  of  tl 

called  osteo-inyelitis.     It  is  an  affection  well  known  by  its   p 
appearances,   which   show  in    the  first  stage  of  the   disease  th> 
medullary  membrane,  including;  in  some  cases  that  lining  the 
injected,  thickened,  sprinkled  here  and  there  with  ecchj  .ml  ver 

soon   permeated  with  purulent  extravasation.     En  acut< 
the  disease  generally  proves  ftital  at  this  point.     Bnt  if  it  do  lo  w, 

or  if  the  action  is  more  chronic,  the  matter  must  make  its  way  to  thi 
terior  through  some  sinus,  the  interior  of  the  bone  will  die  and  Ibrw  * 
slough  or  -»'[ii<  strum,  the  compact  tissue  being  thickened  and  periee 
deposit  formed  on  the  surface,  or  the  whole  thickness  of  the  none 
die  (Figs,  183,  I8B).1    All  this  forcibly  reminds  the  surgei 
inflammation  in  the  soft  parts ;  in  fact,  the  two  diseases  are  ai 
in  all  essential  characters. 

The  symptoms  during  lift  are  nol  equally  familiar;  in  ft 
often  distinctly  diagnosed,  except  in  the  case  of  amputi 
out  end  of  thi  medullary  cavity  i-  exposed  to  view,     In  such 
the  medullary  tissue  becomes  inflamed,  there  will  be  seen  sprout. 
the  cut  end  of  the  bone  a  large  fungous  granulation,  in  which  - 
bone  can   be  recognized;  but  in  other  Instances,  wliei 
cavity  cannot  be  examined,  we  most  endeavor  to  recognize  the  disease 
by  its  general  symptoms,    These  are  best  studied  in  such 
excision  of  the  hjp-joint  or  of  the  knee,  where  the  cancellous  inl 
the  bone  has  own  \iM  open,  bul  the  wound  is  buried  in  the  sofl  i 

In  such  cases,  in  the  acute  form  Of  the  disease,  the  symptoms  Will   much 
resemble  I  In  use  nf  pyiemia,  viz..  rigors  and  aCllte  traumatic  lever,  bill 

tin    addition  of  more  or  less  pain  in  the  pari  and  swelling  of  the 
limb,  not  due  to  superficial  oedema.     Sometimes,  as  in  the 
Figs.  180,  181,  phlebitis  i>  developed  at  the  same  time.     If  the  lirah 
mined  by  a  free  incision  down  to  the  bone,  under  chloroforn 


the  bund,  together  with  the  history  of  the  accident,  led  Ui  th<-  belief  '  t ml  fracture  htd 
occurred     She  died  of  pyemia;  thc»n  it  whi  dUeovorod  that  n  periosteal  abacee*,) 
tending  from  the  lhaft  of  the  radius  into  the  wriet-|omt|  had  to  eroded  the  ariicub 
cartilages  at  to  oeciwion  Lhe  eeneation  ofcreplUUV 

1  Holmes's  Burg,  Treatment  of  Children*!  Die  ,  2d  ad.,  p  482. 

■  Bee  vy  work  On  the  Surgical  Treatment  rif  Children'!  Dii  l.,p.4U1,for 

a  uolored  illustration  of  the  femur  sfter  chronic  o*te«»»inyelf1 

3  Ii  i?  not  iibeolutely  necessary  ihut  the  medullary  iM  havei 

wounded.     No  doubt  woundi  of  tlmi  chuhI  nr*  more  o  in  wb 

only  the  cancetti  urc  involved,  but  Lhu  latter  may  aleo  be  followed  by  ©tie©-! 
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under  such  circumstances  is  usually  justifiable  it  Brill  be  (band  that  the 
periosteum  has  needed  or  is  receding  from  the  bone;  and  If  tbe  medul- 
lary tissue  ran  be  ex poserl  it  will  be  found  to  be  suppurating.  Now,  in 
eeuter  eaeee  of  this  formidable  disease  there  can  be  no  question  of 
tin  advisability)  in  fact,  the  absolute  ueeeeefty,  of  Instant  imputation  of 


lu..  IM- 


Flo,  182. 


!0L— Ont «*o-iti r < *  1  i *  i -.  of  'li>   |.  iiiur.  — Fujiu  ■  intwtof  In  the  Muslim  of  St.  George**  Hospital, 
i .  — [nrVauirii.itinn  of  llw  fwnornl  vv\n  from  thu  same  cnae. 

tut  nj   hininTiia  n»]|iutatr«d  f»r  B&CfOSll  iifu-r  osiru-iuvHjtK     Tin-  i>< 
not  ftSta&d  ihl'>  'liv  luK  To*iiii"N.  onck.or  \ivu<\  of  tlui  liutie,  whkh,  however,  aru  expamltti  by  kiflatii- 
Afler  LoiitfQiurr,  In  M . 4 .-"'Mr,  Tnms  ,  vm].  xlvHt 

tile  limb  above  the  inflamed  bone,  If  the  patient  is  to  have  any  chance  of 
life,  for  the  disease  lias  a  great  affinity  with  pvsemia,  which  rapidly  fol- 
lows in  tbe  great  majority  of  oases.  If  they  survive  long  enough  for  the 
symptoms  to  develop  themselves  completely.  Unfortunately  h  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  distinguish  the  symptoms  at  tbe  outset,  and  in  many 
cases  winch   are  taken  for  mere  osteoinveiilis  pyiemia  illy  com- 

menced.1 

1  rI  who  irishai  to  follow  up  tail  qaett&fui  of  raaxnputation  in  oassi  of 

-mvlitis  following  on  operations  on  oone  La  referred  to  Profeasof  Fuyrer'a 
Clinical  and  Pathological  Observations,  pp.  48-04;  and  to  some  observations  of  mine 
Dis.  of  Childhood,  2d  ed  T  p,  680,  and  St,  George's  Hospital  Reports,  \o\t  i, 
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15,   Exuberant  ulcers  are  those  in  which  the  granulations  proj« MS 
ii^lv  beyond  t hi*  surface,  hut  are  free  from  any  can 
In  such  cases  the  general  health  must  first  be  carefully  attended  to.  A 
purgation  being  usually  aeoeeaary ;  the  granulations  are  to  be  n 
hv  pressure  and  by  the  light  application  of  stick  caustic. 

li>.  Hssmorrfiagic  ulcer*  are  such  as  Meed  from  a  great  van 
causes;  bursting  of  varicose  veins  and  venous  congestion  are  r 
moo    causes.      Phagedenic    and   cancerous    ulcers    not    unusually    blee 
spontaneously.     Vicarious    menstruation    and   ulceration    into   a  blood 
vessel  are  other  hut  much  rarer  causes  of  bleeding. 

The  appropriate  treatment  is  involved  in  the  di-  of  the  cause. 

17.  Neuralgic  Uloert,  -In  neuralgic  ulcers  the  pain  generally  depends 
on  some  unhealthy  condition  of  the  ulcer  or  on  some  local  caw 
neuralgia  attacking  an  nicer  is  much  rarer.     The  remedy  is  to  cut. 
ulcer,  for  which   purpose  its  division    is  often  indicated.     The  painful 
ulcer  of  the  anus  is  an  example-,  hut  painful  ulcers  of  the  legs 

often  brought  to  heal  by  complete  division!  under  anaesthesia,  the  knife 
being  carried  through  their  whole  extent  in  various  directions. 

18.  Inflamed  ulcer*  are  distinguished  from  ihe  bk inflammatory n  de- 
scribed  above,  in  that  the  inflammation  in  these  depends  on  a  local  irri- 
tation, while  in  those  it  is  part  of  a  constitutional  eondii. 

In  inflamed   ulcers  there    is  an   increase  of  pain    with    redness   and 
«edema  around  them — the  discharge  i-  copious  and  bloody  ;  the  granula- 
tions become  swollen   and  congested,  and  then   slough  :  the   < 
often  abrupt  or  jagged.     Such   inflammation  occurring  in  a  call 
is  often  curative,  as   in   the  treatment  by  Mistering,  or  the   iurlamni; 
excited  by  erysipelas. 

The  indications  of  treatment  (o  an  inflamed  ulcer  are  to  remove  any 
source  of  irritation,  to  apply  soothing  warm  lotions,  and  in  enforce  rest, 

UK  Callous  Ulcer*. — The  calhmsi  chronic^  or  indoUnl  ulcer  is  uaualfy 
situated  on  the  leg,  with  its  long  axis  parallel  to  that  of  the  limb.     Bora 
times    Li    encircles  the  leg.      Its  base  is  deep,  Hat,  pole,  or  tawny,  and  I 
hen  nl  to  the  deepest  parte;  the  granulations  are  very  small;   the   i 
raised  and  callous,  with    heaped-up  white  epidermis;  the  pile  is  thin  and 
often  offensive.     The  kinds  of  ulcer  thus  modified  nil    usually   th 
litic,  inflammatory,  and  ecjsematous ;  but  any  kind  of  ulcer  may  In 
chronic,  and  when  a  specific  ulcer  docs  so  the  specific  treatmen 
to  be  efficient. 

The  most  effective   [ilan  of   treatment    la    by  blistering — a    ♦  -• 
blister  applied  over  the  whole  sore  and  its  edges  often  sets  Up  an  iufla 
matoiy  action,  which  leads  to  cicatrization,  and  removed  the  heaped 
epidermis,  which  seems  to  interfere  with  the  healing  of  the  edges.     It  is 
not  Mtvy  painful,  and  the  epidermal  tissues,  or   their    scarlike    ielai 
which   the  blister  may  remove   from   the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  are  of  no 
real  value  in  closing  the  son-.      Slighter  cases  may  be  brottght  to  heal  by 
Strapping  and  bandage,  with  some  exercise  of  the  limb;  and  Opium  in- 
ternally seems  often  of  service.     In   the  more  advanced  cases   incisions 
may  he   made  through  the  ulcer  and  through   its  base  well  into   healthy 
parts  on  all  sides.    And  there  are  callous  ulcers  which  cannot  be  broi 
to  heal,  and  in  which  amputation  may  be  justifiable.     But  the  heaiinj 
all  obstinate  I'm  ins  of  ulcer  lias  lately  been  rendered  much  more  fcasihl 
by  the  introduction  of  the  method  of  skin-grafting — a  method  which  i 
often  used  to  expedite  the  process  of  healing  in  a  large  ulcer  or  to  sup- 
ply  material  ml  one  which  Mike  the  surface  of  a  burn)  is  so  large  that  DO 
healthy  scar  can  be  formed  on  it. 
20.  Phagedenic  ulcers  have  been  already  treated  of  (page  83). 
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Cicatrices  and  their  Diseases. — The  healing  of  an  ulcer  produces  a  scar 
or  cicatrix.  The  process  has  been  described  above  (page  44) ;  and  when 
the  scar-tissue  remains  permanent,  although  the  scar  is  ugly  and  of  a 
lower  organization  than  the  natural  parts,  yet  it  causes  no  important 
inconvenience.  But  the  imperfect  vascularity  of  scars,  their  low  and 
abnormal  growth,  and  the  absence  from  them  of  the  sebaceous  and 
sweat-glands  which  lubricate  the  natural  skin,  render  them  peculiarly 
liable  to  various  disease  and  degenerations,  which  it  will  be  convenient 
to  describe  briefly  in  this  place. 

Ulceration  of  Scars. — The  most  common  surgical  complication  of  a 
large  scar  is  its  breaking  down  and  ulcerating,  a  very  common  event  in 
deep  and  extensive  scars.1  Such  ukers  are  slow  to  heal,  and  are  very 
prone  to  recur,  so  that  often  when  the  scar  is  seated  on  a  limb  amputa- 
tion becomes  necessary. 

The  scars  of  large  burns  are  peculiarly  liable  to  this  degeneration, 
which  is  best  combated  by  attempting  to  knplant  fresh  tissue  in  the  sore 
by  means  of  skin-grafting.  Grafting,  however,  will  not,  in  all  probability, 
prove  successful  until  some  health}'  action  has  been  set  up  in  the  part, 
which  may  be  effected  by  some  active  stimulant,  as  iodine,  in  increasingly 
strong  solution,  or  perhaps  brushed  over  the  part  pure,  or  blistering 
fluid ;  though  before  making  trial  of  such  powerful  irritants,  it  is  well  to 
try  the  gentler  stimulus  of  mercurial  lotions  or  some  of  the  balsams.  As 
prophylactic  measures  against  this  tendency  to  ulceration  everything 
which  tends  to  promote  rapid  union  of  the  wound  may  be  reckoned,  and 
all  possible  means  should  be  used  to  protect  large  scars  from  cold  and 
from  any  accidental  friction  or  violence. 

Neuralgia  of  Scars. — Another  common  and  very  distressing  affection 
of  bears  is  neuralgia,  or  constantly  recurring  pain.  This  proceeds  some- 
times from  unknown  or  constitutional  causes,  in  which  case  it  must  be 
treated  like  any  other  neuralgia,  in  others  from  local  peculiarity,  as  from 
adhesion  of  the  scar  to  a  subjacent  bone,  or  from  implication  of  the 
enlarged  ends  of  nerves  in  the  cicatrix,  and  such  conditions  may  in 
some  cases  be  relieved  by  subcutaneous  separation  of  the  scar  from  the 
underlying  tissues,  or  by  removal  of  the  affected  nerve  or  nerves. 

Excessive  Formation  of  Scar. — A  defect  which  is  very  frequent  in 
slowly  forming  scars  (and  especially  those  that  follow  strumous  ulcers) 
is  their  excessive  formation.  Their  superficial  part  is  heaped  up,  cord- 
like,  and  very  hard,  and  they  adhere  in  an  unnatural  manner  to  the 
deeper  tissues.*  This,  like  every  other  defect  of  scars,  is  best  obviated 
by  getting  the  wound  to  heal  rapidly  if  that  be  possible.  Otherwise  it 
becomes  very  difficult  to  correct  it,  the  only  available  means  being  to 
reduce  it  by  constant  blistering  or  painting  with  iodine. 

Keloid  of  Scars. — Closely  allied  to  this  is  the  limited  excess  by  which 
one  or  more  and  often  very  numerous  flat,  rounded  tumors  are  formed  on 
the  cicatrix.  When  such  keloid  growth  is  solitary  it  is  difficult  to  see 
any  difference  between  it  and  an  excess  of  scar  formation.  But  when  a 
number  of  small  scattered  tumors  occur  upon  a  large  scar  the  distinction 


1  uOf  nil  scars,"  says  Sir  J.  Paget,  •*  none  are  so  ready  to  ulcerate  as  those  that 
ad  here  to  bones ;  and  the  ulceration  may  happen  twenty  or  more  years  after  their 
formation." 

*  Sir  J.  Paget  points  out  that  even  after  the  deepest  wounds  which  can  never  heal 
by  first  intention — such  as  that  of  lithotomy — though  the  scar  at  first  implicates  all 
the  ti^ues  for  a  great  depth,  yet  that  ultimately  only  a  thin  cicatrix  should  be  left, 
which,  when  examined,  wiil  be  found  to  be  perfectly  superficial,  and  to  move  as  the 
skin  moves  over  the  deep  fascia. 
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tributed  to  inflammation  of  a  rheumatic  nature,  the  result  of  cold.1  The 
pus  may  remain  encysted  in  the  cavity  for  a  very  long  period,  possibly 
for  the  whole  of  life,  since  one  of  the  earliest  effects  of  the  inflammation 
is  to  produce  hardening  ("  sclerosis  ")  of  the  bony  walls  of  the  cavity. 
But  in  other  cases  it  does  slowly  make  its  way  either  to  the  cutaneous  or 
the  articular  surface  (Fig.  185),  and  I  have  known  a  case  in  which,  on 
turning  down  the  periosteum,  a  small  opening  was  perceived  leading  into 
the  abscess. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  diagnose  this  affection  with  at  any  rate 
such  an  approach  towards  certaintj*  as  will  justify  the  surgeon  in  apply- 
ing the  trephine.  When  once  the  abscess  has  been  opened  the  pain  will 
cease,  the  cavity  slowly  fill  up,  and  the  patient  be  restored  to  perfect 
health.  Mr.  Carr  Jackson  (op.  ciL)  justly  relies  principally  on  the  se- 
verity, the  continuance,  and  the  paroxysmal  character  of  the  pain,  and 
on  the  localized  tenderness,  sometimes  referred  to  a  single  definite  spot, 
pressure  on  which  gives  rise  to  the  most  agonizing  sensation.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  the  diagnosis  is  not  easy.  Sir  B.  Brodie  re 
lates  a  case  in  which  he  applied  the  trephine  and  found  no  pus ;  and  Mr. 
C.  Jackson  has  recorded  a  similar  instance.  In  both  these  cases  it  is 
true  that  the  operation  did  good,  and  it  may  be  conjectured  either,  as 
Mr.  Jackson  seems  to  think,  that  there  was  a  minute  quantity  of  pus, 
which  was  not  seen  at  the  operation,  but  the  evacuation  of  which  re- 
lieved the  pain,  or  that  the  relief  was  due  to  the  incision  of  the  tense 
and  indurated  periosteum  and  shell  of  the  bone.  In  such  cases,  however, 
there  has  been,  at  any  rate,  ostitis,  and  the  treatment  by  incision  is  a 
rational  one,  whether  necessary  or  not.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  many  instances  the  mistake  has  been  made  of  taking  what  is  merely 
a  neuralgic  or  hysterical  affection  for  abscess  of  bone.  Therefore  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  by  the  surgeon  to  assure  himself  of  the 
reality  of  organic  lesion,  or  at  least  to  have  the  strongest  evidence  of  it 
before  undertaking  an  operation  which  is  certainly  serious,  though  not 
often  fatal.  The  operation  is  a  simple  one.  The  surgeon,  as  Mr.  Jack- 
son recommends,  would  do  well  to  mark  out  on  the  skin  previously  the 
precise  spot  to  which  the  pain  or  tenderness  is  referred.  The  patient 
being  fully  narcotized,  a  crucial  incision  should  be  made  down  to  the 
bone,  the  periosteum  turned  down  by  a  similar  crucial  incision,  and  the 
trephine  applied  at  the  spot  marked.  If  no  pus  be  found  it  is  well  to 
perforate  t  lie  walls  of  the  trephine-hole  in  various  directions  with  a  brad- 
awl or  small  chisel,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  matter  may  be  situated 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  This  was  the  case  in  the  patient  from 
whom  the  above  drawing  (Fig.  186)  was  taken.  The  trephine  has  been* 
applied  close  to  the  collection  of  matter,  but  the  latter  was  not  opened, 
and  the  patient  remained  unrelieved  till  his  death.2 

The  figure  illustrates  almost  every  point  in  the  surgery  of  the  disease — 


1  See  the  third  case  in  Mr.  Carr  Jackson's  pamphlet,  On  Circumscribed  Abscess  of 
Bone,  L«»nd«»n,  1807. 

2  Or  pns>ibly  till  the  limb  was  amputated.  In  the  hospital  catalogue  it  is  said  that 
44  the  patient  died  some  short  time  afterwards,  and  the  abscess  was  then  discovered." 
Yet  Sir  B  Brodie  alludes  as  follows  to  an  exactly  similar  case,  and  Mr.  Carr  Jackson 
says  that  this  preparation  is  taken  from  that  case:  4*  A  very  experienced  hospital 
surgeon  applied  the  trephine  for  a  supposed  abscess  in  the  head  of  the  tibia.  No 
abscess,  however,  was  discovered,  and  in  consequence  the  limb  was  amputated.  On 
the  parts  beimj  examined  afterwards  the  abscess  was  discovered  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  perforation  made  in  the  operation,  and  it  was  plain  that  the  removal  of  a 
small  portion  more  of  the  bone  would  have  preserved  the  patient's  limb." 
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Fig.  187. 


the  small  cavity  in  the  head  of  the  bone,  lined  (as  these  abscesses  almost 
always  are)  by  a  very  definite  pyogenic  membrane,  the  slight  tumefac- 
tion of  the  bone  caused  by  the  thickening  of  its  periosteum,  the  indura- 
tion of  the  bone  around,  and  the  tendency  which  the  matter  has  to  make 
its  way,  however  slowly,  to  the  surface,  for  all  the  bone  which  covered  the 
matter  has  been  removed  at  one  point;  and  the  wall  is  formed  by  the 
thickened  periosteum  only. 

Caries. — The  term  "  caries  "  is  used  in  the  context  as  being  synonymous 
with  "  ulceration  of  bone,"  just  as  necrosis  is  used  as  synonymous  with 
gangrene  of  bone.  Some  pathologists  make  a  difference  between  carious 
ulceration  and  healthy  ulceration  of  bone,  and  in  the  writings  of  these 
authors  the  term  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  we  use  "  strumous  caries." 

Caries  is  the  stage  which  succeeds  to  the  softening  stage  of  ostitis,  when 
the  inflammatory  process  pursues  its  course  towards  disintegration  in- 
stead of  being  arrested  and  repaired,  in  which  case  it  is  followed  by  con- 
densation, or  sclerosis.  The  inflammatory  exudation  breaks  down  into 
pus,  the  connection  between  the  solid  particles  of 
the  bone  and  their  fibrous  stroma  is  dissolved,  and 
the  l>ony  particles  are  removed  in  imperceptible 
portions  in  the  discharge.  When  the  disease  oc- 
curs on  the  surface  of  the  bone  the  periosteum 
will  be  found  to  be  thick,  and  loosened  from  the 
bone ;  in  the  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease 
it  is  converted  into  a  villous  mass  of  a  pink  color, 
resembling  a  mass  of  granulations.  When  this  is 
raised  from  the  bone  the  latter  will  be  found  ex- 
cavated into  pits,  into  which  this  granulation-tis- 
sue dips,  and  around  these  pits  the  bone  is  softened 
and  rarefied  by  inflammation.  Other  neighboring 
parts  of  the  bone  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  en- 
larged and  hardened,  the  inflammation  there  hav- 
ing shown  itself  in  the  reproductive  form.  Most 
of  these  points  are  illustrated  by  the  accompanying 
engraving,  which  shows  the  deep  pits  worn  into 
the  tissue  of  the  bone,  the  change  of  shape  of  the 
head,  the  attenuation  of  the  shaft,  so  that  it  has 
given  way  at  one  part,  and  the  attempt  at  repro- 
duction or  consolidating  inflammation  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  this  injury. 

Strumous  caries  differs  from  ordinary  caries  less 
in  essentials  than  in  degree ;  there  is  more  soften- 
ing, less  attempt  at  repair,  more  extensive  disin- 
tegration of  the  neighboring  bone.  In  some  cases 
there  is  a  distinct  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  can-   .       .,  4  .    %  ,       .    .     . 

tt  ..  .      .       -  f       T   ..  .    .       .  .  immediately  below  the  head. 

CelloilS  tlSSlie,  but   tlllS,  I  think,    IS   not    Common;    Below  the  part  where  the  shaft 

the  chees}' masses  which  are  seen  sometimes  in  of  the  bone  has  been  broken  a 
the  head  of  the  tibia,  the  bones  of  the  tarsus,  the  considerable  amount  or  new 

.    ,  *       4.1  i  i  bone  Is    thrown  out    in    the 

vertebrae,  and  other  large  porous  bones,  are  re-  ndghborhood  of  the  frag. 
garded  with  more  probability,  I  think,  by  some  of  ments,  which  are  only  slightly 

the  be8t    pathologists    as    Collections    Of  lymph    Or    displaced.    The  medullary  ca- 

inspissated  pus.  nal  "  open  ">«"'*»■»«"-«■ 

The  symptoms  of  caries  are  merely  those  of  in- 
flammation of  bone  with  an  abscess  or  sinus  leading 
down  to  exposed,  softened,  rough  bone,  which  bleeds  readily  under  the 


The  head  and  upper  part  of 
the  shaft  of  the  huun-rus,  ex- 
tensively ulcerated.  The  head 
is  in  great  part  destroyed.  A 
transverse  fracture  of  the  shaft 
of  the  bone  has  taken   place 


George's     Hospital    Museum, 
Ser.  ii,  No.  46. 
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touch  of  the  probe.  The  discharge  has  sometimes  the  fetid,  offensive 
smell  of  putrefying  bone,  but  by  no  means  always.  The  chemical  char- 
acter of  the  discharge  is  said  in  some  cases  to  assist  in  the  diagnosis  by 
showing  a  larger  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  than  is  contained  in 
matter  derived  from  soft  parts;1  but  if  these  observations  be  allowed  to 
be  correct,  the  fact  is  hardly  clear  enough  to  afford  a  basis  for  satisfac- 
tory diagnosis.  Indeed,  in  deepseated  caries  the  diagnosis  is  often  only 
inferential ;  i".  <?.,  no  other  cause  can  be  assigned  for  the  persistence  of 
discharge,  with  perhaps  some  pain  or  symptoms  of  inflammation  around 
the  bone.  Often,  also,  the  prominence  of  the  granulations  around  the 
opening  of  a  sinus  gives  indication  of  the  presence  of  an  abiding  source 
of  irritation  below,  which,  if  not  a  foreign  body,  can  hardly  be  anything 
except  a  piece  of  dead  or  diseased  bone. 

The  repair  of  health}'  ulceration  of  bone  is  constant,  and  even  in  stru- 
mous ulceration  it  ma}7  occur  when  the  disease  is  not  too  extensive.  The 
ulceration  gives  place  to  condensing  inflammation  ;  the  bones,  if  more  than 
one  is  affected  (as  in  the  spine  and  tarsus),  grow  together  by  bony  anchy- 
losis ;  new  bone  is  thrown  out  to  defend  and  support  weak  parts,  and 
there  results  a  hard,  irregular  mass  of  bone,  often  much  more  solid  than 
the  parts  which  it  has  replaced. 

This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  repair  of  caries  of  the  spine,  leading  to 
angular  curvature. 

The  treatment  of  caries  must  often  be  expectant  merely,  as  in  the  in- 
stance just  given  of  carious  spine,  where  no  application  to  the  ulcerated 
surface  is  possible,  and  many  good  surgeons  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  expectant  treatment  is  in  most  cases  the  best.  However,  it  is  unde- 
niably tedious,  and  either  the  urgency  of  the  patient  or  the  impatience  of 
the  surgeon  often  leads  him  to  endeavor  to  accelerate  matters ;  and  this 
is  the  more  reasonable  in  cases  where  neighboring  parts  may  be  involved 
in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  as  in  the  case  of  diseased  bone  in  the  tarsus, 
where  the  disease,  if  not  early  treated,  may  very  probably  extend  from 
one  bone  to  another  till  the  whole  foot  is  incurably  diseased. 

The  methods  of  local  treatment  are  various.  The  most  common  one  is 
to  expose  the  diseased  bone  and  to  remove  as  much  as  is  found  to  be  dis- 
eased with  the  chisel,  gouge,  or  some  other  cutting  instrument,  until  a 
surface  of  bone  is  exposed  sufficiently  healthy  to  take  on  reparative  ac- 
tion ;  and  this  plan  is  often  successful,  particularly  when  the  ulceration 
is  of  a  health}-  nature,  as  in  that  which  follows  on  accidental  injuries. 
But  it  is  liable  to  the  danger  of  extending  the  disease  instead  of  stopping 
it,  by  the  inevitable  contusion  and  crushing  of  the  portion  of  bone  left 
behind.  M.  Sedillot'  has  proposed  a  method,  to  which  he  gives  the  name 
of  "evidement  des  os,"  by  which  the  whole  inflamed  and  softened  bone 
is  to  be  gouged  out  from  the  periosteal  case,  leaving  nothing  but  the  soft 
parts  from  which  the  bone  is  to  be  reproduced.  I  have  no  experience  of 
this  method,  believing  the  total  extirpation  of  bones  which  are  so  com- 
pletely dibintegrated  as  to  require  such  a  plan  of  treatment  to  be  prefer- 
able. Most  of  the  excisions  of  joints  and  resections  of  bones  which  are 
performed  are  necessitated  by  caries  of  the  bones  which  has  entirely  de- 
stroyed the  utility  of  the  part ;  but  before  so  grave  a  step  is  taken  it  is 
desirable  to  try  all  appropriate  means  of  local  treatment.  In  aid  of  the 
treatment  by  rest  (or  the  expectant  treatment)  various  local  applications 


1  Bnmsby  Cooper's  Lectures  on  Surgery;  Barwell,  Dis.  of  Joints,  p.  138. 

2  Gaz.  des  H6p.,  Jan.  19,  1876. 
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are  in  use  for  removing  the  ulcerated  bone  and  exposing  sound  tissue  by 
a  process  less  dangerous  than  gouging  to  the  integrity  of  the  bone  left 
behind.  The  most  successful  of  these  is,  I  think,  the  application  of  sul- 
phuric acid  after  the  manner  described  by  Mr.  Pollock,  in  the  Lancet, 
May  28,  1870.  The  carious  bone  being  thoroughly  exposed  by  incision  or 
removal  of  the  soil  parts  which  cover  it,  a  solution  of  equal  parts  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  water  is  applied  to  it  with  a  glass  brush,  or  a  lotion  of 
five  or  six  parts  of  water  to  one  of  the  strong  acid  is  kept  in  constant 
contact  with  the  bone  by  impregnating  a  piece  of  lint  with  it  and  pushing 
it  down  to  the  diseased  part.  The  former  plan  is  the  more  efficient  when 
the  carious  surface  is  actually  superficial.  The  strength  of  the  acid  is 
gradually  raised  till  at  length  it  is  applied  pure.  As  the  diseased  bone 
is  dissolved  out  healthy  granulations  spring  up  here  and  there  till  the 
whole  surface  seems  healthy,  when  it  ma\  be  left  to  heal. 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick1  effects  the  same  object  by  the  caustic  action  of  Vienna 
paste  (potassa  cum  calce).  He  destroys  the  soft  parts  with  this  paste  till 
a  large  funnel-shaped  opening  is  left,  leading  down  to  the  bone,  which  is 
then  to  be  perforated  with  a  strong  knife,  chisel,  or  trephine,  and  into 
these  perforations  the  caustic  is  to  be  introduced.  As  the  bone  which  is 
thus  destroyed  and  cauterized  comes  away  the  parts  around  are  consoli- 
dated by  healthy  inflammation.  This  plan  is  more  easily  applied  to  deep- 
seated  caries  than  the  sulphuric  acid  treatment,  but  is  otherwise,  as  far 
as  I  have  seen,  less  successful. 

Other  local  applications  are  the  actual  cautery,  which,  however,  can 
only  be  used  in  rare  cases  in  which  the  whole  carious  surface  is  exposed, 
and  seems  to  me  less  energetic  and  penetrating  than  the  acid ;  the  injec- 
tion of  iodine,  much  recommended  at  one  time  but  now  fallen  into  de- 
served disrepute,  and  injections  of  dilute  mineral  acid,  which,  however, 
are  superseded  by  the  more  methodical  use  of  the  strong  acid. 

Phagedenic  Ulceration. — I  need  only  refer  here  in  the  most  cursory 
manner  to  cases  in  which  the  inflamed  bone  is  removed  with  great  rapidity. 
Mr.  Stanley*  describes  this  under  the  name  of  "  phagedenic  ulceration 
of  bone,"  likening  it  to  phagedena  of  the  soft  parts;  but  Mr.  Stanley's 
cases  appear  to  have  been  instances  of  epithelioma  or  rodent  ulcer.  Mr. 
Caesar  Hawkins3  has  recorded  two  striking  cases  of  extensive  destruc- 
tion of  the  bones  of  the  head,  accompanied,  in  one  instance,  by  suppura- 
tion, in  the  other  not,  which  shows  how  rapid  sometimes  is  the  absorption 
of  inflamed  bone.  But  the  cases  of  this  disease  are  so  rare  that  I  must 
content  myself  with  this  brief  mention  of  it. 

Necrosis*)  or  the  total  death  of  a  considerable  portion  of  bone,  is  dis- 
tinguished from  caries,  or  the  ulceration  of  bone  and  its  disintegration  in 
invisible  molecules,  just  as  the  gangrene  or  death  of  a  visible  portion  of 
the  soft  tissues  is  distinguished  from  ulceration,  or  "  molecular  gangrene." 
The  phenomena  of  necrosis,  also,  are  strictly  analogous  to  those  of  gan- 
grene. It  may  be  produced,  as  gangrene  is,  either  by  inflammation  or 
by  loss  of  blood-supply  or  by  chemical  disintegration  of  the  tissues  ;  but 
in  the  bones  inflammation  is  a  far  more  common  precursor  of  necrosis 

1  Dub.  Quart.  Journal.     New  Syd   Soc.  Bien.  Rep  ,  18K7-8,  p.  259. 
*  Diseases  of  the  Bones,  p.  65. 

8  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxxix.  Contributions  to  Pathology  and  Surgery,  vol.  i, 
p.  849. 
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than  it  ia  in  soft  party;  in  fact,  the  cases  where  Becroefa  doee  Bfll  <U  p»nd  «*»n 

inflammation  are  only  exceptional,  while  in 
the  soft  parts,  though  inflammation  usually 
hoars   its  [tart    in    inducini:    lt:ui l^t ♦  n* 
other  causes  almost  a hv:iy*  oo«operate,    The 
reason   of    tliis   U   obvious:    the   soft   parts 
easily  accommodate  themselves  to  the  en- 
i  of  the  raeeetfl  and  to  Mm  inter 
vaseular  effusion*    which  are   neeessai ; 
eompanirneuls    of    iiiLlniuuiatiou.   whilst    in 
the  Ik nies   the  vessels   :tre  eon  fined    in    | 
canals;   find  any  such  attempt  at  expai 
bein<j  checked  at  mire,  the  circulation  comes 

to  a  standstill.    The  dead  hone  then  turns 

white  (unless  it  Ki  exposed  to  the  air  and 
bathed  in  the  products  of  putrefaction,  when 
it  may  he  perfectly  black) ;  if  cut  into  it  will 
not  bleed;  the  periosteum  and  soft  parts 
recede  from  it,  leaving  its  surface  smooth, 
hard,  and  ringing  when  struck;  the  tiring 
hone  in  the  neighborhood  hecomes  inflamed, 

tending  to  condensation  of  its  tissue  tot 

distance,  and  to  periosteal  deposit,  both  on 
the  turfite*  of  the  UviHg  hone  and  especially 
over  the  dead  bone,  so  that  the  dead  bone  is 
roofed  in  or  inwxjinaled  (ne  the  technical 
term  is)  by  a  cover  or  sheath  of  living  peri* 
il  bone,  While  this  is  going  on  the  irri- 
tation of  Ibe  dead  bone  sets  up  inflammation 
in  all  the  parts  with  which  it  is  in  oonl 
vis.,  the  living  bone  and  tin-  deepsnrfhee  of 

the  periosteum.  The  pus  so  furnished  finds 
its  way  to  the  surface  through  the  sheath 
at  new  bone,  which  thus  is  interrupted  l\ 
holes  or  sinuses,  through  which  the  pne 
bu r  rows  to  the  su rface  of  the  I  n  n  I  v .     T hese 


Neeroiii  «»f  Lai  lower  jmrt  uf  the  shrift  and  epiphysial  extremity  "f  the  Uhiii.     I  lgflf< 

■hows  ih.  aequeetruia  lurrou  tided  by  Iti  ftbealfc  <>t  eew  bone,  ihe  tatter  gradually  merging 
thu  Inwlthy  anrCaee  *»f  Ho-  booe.    A  apetlon  bus  lw?eu  marie  through  the  geqiMatrvm  and  ii>  cavity  near 
the  nrtfimlpT  surface.    The  smaller  Ijun  rtleajtf  end  of  the  bone,  where  the  extremity  of 

tbl  -  Ifttfftraifl  ll  MtB«  ntrrouiidud  hyjui  tilorfntt  J    urfuce  of  ln)nc,  from  which  the  articular  cartilages 

•  Bfl ipti  t-ly  removed-    The  seqnrstnon  was  hen1  perfectly  accessible,  and  could  have  been  removed 

Mkloa  into  the  hint,— From  a  drawing  in  the  Miiwum  of  St,  George**  Hospital,  j 
by  Sir  u.  UradU 


sinuses  are  technically  called  cfoacn?,  and  the  pieee  of  invaginated  dead 
►one    thus    sequestrated  from    the    soft   parts   is    called    a   aetj 


of  reparation  and  the  piece  of  dead  bone 
which  sepe  i  fttea  ere  both  described  by  the 

I  name  of  exfoHoHon,  As  the  inflamma- 
tion proceeds  it  digs  :i  trench  around  the 
bone  by  ■  line  of  demarcation,  as 
in  the  Roll  parts,  and  thus  the  sequestrum 
t'crnim-s  (COM  in  its  cavity,  and  if  the 
cloaca'  RTC  large  enough  it  may  escape 
_:h  one  of  I  hem.  But  this  rarely 
happens,  and  for  the  mast  part  it  is  nec- 
essary to  enlarge  the  opening  of  the 
cloaca  before  the  sequestrum  can  he  re- 
moved. 

This  description  applies  to  necrosis  of 
the  superficial  put  of  the  hone,  and  tins 
is  by  far  the  most  common  situation, 
ntral  necrosis,  however,  is  occasionally 
though  not  vn  v  frequently  met  with,  as 
the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  medul- 
lary   tissue,   and    possibly    sometimes  of 

oontueioa  of  the  substance  of  tbe  hone. 

TIjc  symptoms  are  very  obscure,  and  aiv, 

in  fart,  nsnally  merged  in  thoM  of  chronic 

ah~  nee  the  resulting  inflammation, 

supposing  the  affection  to  be  seated  in  a 
part  such  as  the  head  of  the  tibia  (where 
there  is  abundance  of  cancel  Ions  tissue), 
will  set  up  suppuration  arouud  the  dead 
bone.  In  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones 
the  same  thing  may  occur.  The  pus  will 
become  diffused  among  the  meshes  of  the 
medullary  tissue,  and  the  disease  has  been 
known  to  be  many  years  in  progress  be* 
the  dead  b»>ne  has  heroine  loose.1 


Extensive  uleeraMonof  tfcf  tibia  >md  flb- 

aU,  with   MQforiA     Moth   hours  .«■.-   ni<»  h 

Hud    bj  iii[Lniit!<uiliiii,  and   I'uvtTnl 

with  u  dOpOtH   of  mw  JtOfftUl   bOM.     Tin- 

■  rge  frregMlnr  rnviiy  which  H  aeon,  in  the 

MMi  iui'*  ittultod  from  tta  nocroitoaadffS" 

iiiiiutl  of  the  whole  lhn  leu 

tin-  bono,  wlltl    I  he  except  h  m  *jf  tVO  HMll 
<ir  pillars,  which  extent!  fnnii   lln1 
upper  to  the  iOV«r OSd  of  tin'  tibia.    Tho 


the 

var 

the 


tibia  h  finnl y aoidtrwl to  tin  ftlrata,  ftbove, 

I  he  booee  most  subject  to  necrosis  are   MllW,  au(,  iiM^w  t eotm*,    fton  * 

IS    which    are    most    exposed    to    the    psopamtkn  In  m   Qmarptt  Hoiptta]  fcts- 
vmriovs  en  uses  of  Lnflammation1  of  which  *'"HI'  ■*  M<  No-5J- 
\  philis,  struma,  ami  local  violence  are 

he  commonest.  Hence  tbe  supcrticial  bones  are  found  affected  more 
mnionly  than  those  which  are  further  removed  from  participation  in 
the  various  affections  of  the  surface.  The  cranium,  the  tibia,  the  clavicle, 
the  bones  of  the  forearm  and  band  are  most  commonly  the  subjects  of 
the  atfectioji;  luit  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  femur  or  humerus. 
The  denudation  of  the  bone  by  destruction  of  its  periosteum  is  v^ry  fre- 

1    In  tbe  Muslim  of  8t.  Bartholomew's  Hospitid  r  Ser.  i,  No,  176,  is  n  specimen  of  I 
femur  removed  by  amputStloil,  in  which   there   wiifl  ft  smith   necrosed   portion  of  die 

«  in\rr-  of  the  msaallsry  esvtty.    Tbe  bone  hud  to»i  ispatated,  though  tbe  <bV 
e*&e  had  been  in  progress  tor  thirty-live  years. 
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quently  followed  by  necrosis,  imt  not  always,  since  the  exposed  boussny 
derive,  sufficient  nutriment   from  the  neighboring  soft  parts  of  the  bone. 
and  to  sonic  extent  from  the  neighboring  soft  parts,  to  preserw 
Thus,  after  a  severe  scalp  wound  Large  portions  of  exposed  I 
seen  to  become  gradually  vascular, small  granulations  springing  ti 
surface  liere  and  there,  and  ultimately  forming  a  cicatrix  by  which  th 
whol-  red  withonl   any  visifiie  exfoliation-     And  in   I 

the  face  large  denudations  of  the  periosteum  are  perfectly  eonpetib 
with  the  regular  nutrition  of  the  hone.    Thus,  in  t he  operation  ! 
of  the  bard  palate  the  surgeon  denudes  the  bones  of  their  ; 
without  any  apprehension  whatever  of  necrosis.     But  in  hones  which  I 
le«s  vascular  than  those  of  the  head  and  face,  or  in  bail  conditions  i 
health,  Or  where  the  denudation  is  very  extensive,  I  he  outer  tall 

will  usually  exfoliate,  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in 
lirsi  sppear  probable.     The  soft  parts  almost  always  adhere  around  tb 
edges  of  the  wound  to  some  extent,  and  preserve  the  life  of  the  eireum- 
ferential  portions. 

Acute  Necroti*.  -Necrosta  sometimes  occurs  with  almost  as  much 
rapidity  as  gangrene  <©f  the  soft  part*,  and  then  the  constitutional  dis- 
turbance may  Be  great,  and  pyaunia  is  very  likely  t»»  ensue.  I  have 
spoken  of  this  in  connection  with  diffuse  or  acute  periostitis,  which  is  th 
common  cause  of  acute  necrosis.  The  next  most  common  ca  in- 
struction of  the  periosteum  and  injury  to  the  surface  of  the  b 
In  O0nttisions1  chemical  injuries,  or  fire.  But  there  are  rare  cases 
which  acute  necrosis  ensues  from  obscure  causes,  and  without  .tic 

affection  of  the  periosteum  or  medullary  membrane,  of  which  I  have 

related  a  striking  instance  in  the  SSSay  already  referred  to  in  the  > 

3ur§Giy  (p.  778).     Such  cases  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way: 
those  of  acute  periostitis. 

Treatment — The  treatment  of  necrosis  is,  as  ■   general   role,  to  wa 
until  the  hone  is  loose  and  then  to  remove  it.     In  the  ease  <-i   an  exfolia- 
tion nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  lift  out  the  loose  portion  by  pS 
ting  an  elevator  beneath   its   ed^c  and  extract   it  with  a  pair  of  forceps 
\  ery  often  when  the  soft  parts  lock  in  the  exfoliation  it  be 
sary  to  cut  the  loose  part  SCTOSB  in   Older  to  remove  it  piecemeal,  ami 
this  is  effected  by  i  pair  of  cutting  forceps  or  hone  scissors.     But  untie 
in  circumstances  this  usually  simple  operation  becomes  a  very  con 
plicated,  difficult,  and  dangerous  proceeding,    The  most  familiar  it 
is  in  that    necrosis  of  the  popliteal  space  of  the   femur  which  OCi 
often,  ami  in  which  tor  some  reason   not  very  obvious  there  is  rarely, 
ever,  any  periosteal  sheath,  so  that  the  exfoliated  bone   Lies  close  und 
the  popliteal  artery,  and  may  easily  wound  it,  as  happened  to  i 
man  the  subject  of  this  affection,  who  in  dancing  ran  the  loose  splinter  < 
bone  into  the  popliteal  artery  and  hied  to  death.1    The  same  aeci«l 
occur  in   removing  the   hone,  or  the   knee-joint  may  be  opened, 
artery  amy  be  wounded  by  the  knife,  trephine,  or  cutting  pliers.     It  i 
necessary,  therefore.  In  proceed  with   great  care,  making  thi 
the  outer  side  ami   somewhat  to  the   back,  so  as   to  avoid   the   a 
membrane,  yet  not  to  wound  the  external  popliteal  nerve ;  then  to 
with  great  care  along  the  hack  of  the  femur  and  use  the  bone  scissor 
necessary,  with  *>reat  caution.    In  wit  lid  rawing  the  hone  all  rough  manip- 
ulation >\ hi  be  avoided,  and  the  parts  scratched  and  pushed  off  it  with 


«   Bvnui  in  lfed.-Chir,  Rev.,  vol.  xxiv,  p.  269.   Jacob.  Di*&.  M»-d  -Chir.,  d 
Bdln.,  1*14, 
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the  finger-nail  and  handle  of  the  scalpel  in  preference  to  any  cutting 
instrument. 

When  the  dead  bone  is  invaginated  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  loose,  hut  this  is  by  no  means  easy. 
The  length  of  time  during  which  it  has  been  exposed  will  of  course  justify 
a  gness— but  only  a  guess — for  the  period  at  which  the  dead  bone  sepa- 
rates depends  on  many  causes  of  which  the  surgeon  can  hardly  have  any 
knowledge,  and  in  great  part  on  the  acute  or  chronic  nature  of  the  origi- 
nal action.  Still,  if  the  disease  has  been  long  in  progress,  and  there  is 
not  much  risk  in  cutting  down  on  the  bone,  it  should  certainly  be  done, 
if  only  to  get  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  condition.  The  sequestrum  may 
be  quite  detached  from  the  bone  around  it,  yet  so  locked  in  that  no  move- 
ment can  be  impressed  on  it  by  the  probe.  Sometimes  the  groove  of  de- 
marcation between  the  living  and  dead  bone  can  be  felt,  and  if  so  it  is  a 
valuable  sign  the  sequestrum  is  loose.  The  operation  consists  in  freely 
exposing  the  invaginating  bone  with  its  cloaca*  and  enlarging  one  or  more 
of  the  latter  by  cutting  the  new  bone  away,  either  with  the  trephine 
applied  round  one  of  the  openings  or  by  cutting  through  the  bridge 
between  two  neighboring  cloaca;  with  chisel  or  forceps,  and  so  obtaining 
free  access  to  the  sequestrum,  which  is  then  to  be  taken  out  with  the  for- 
ceps, or,  if  too  large,  to  be  cut  through  with  the  cutting  pliers,  trephine, 
or  any  handy  instrument,  and  so  removed.  The  surgeon  must  be  careful 
to  leave  none  of  the  dead  bone  behind  in  the  cavity.  The  wound  need 
not  be  closed,  since  it  can  only  fill  up  by  granulations.  The  discharge  is 
often  most  putrid,  and  the  pit  in  the  bone  requires  for  some  time  to  be 
very  freely  washed  out  with  some  disinfecting  solution. 

It  used  to  be  recommended  in  surgical  lectures  to  defer  this  operation 
till  the  periosteal  sheath  might  be  presumed  to  have  acquired  strength 
enough  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  limb,  but  this  is  not  now  con- 
sidered advisable.  In  the  leg  and  forearm,  where  there  is  a  second  bone, 
the  periosteal  inflammation  will  be  sure  to  unite  the  affected  to  the  sound 
bone,  if  the  necrosed  portion  be  at  all  large  (see  Fig.  189) ;  and  even  if 
this  does  not  occur,  or  if  there  is  only  one  bone,  it  seems  better  to  remove 
the  sequestrum  at  once,  since  it  is  a  permanent  source  of  irritation,  and 
to  trust  to  careful  splinting  and  bandaging  to  maintain  the  parts  in  posi- 
tion and  prevent  any  fracture.  However,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
danger  of  fracture  from  necrosis  is  a  real  one,  and  particularly  if  the 
neighboring  bone  has  been  cut  away  to  some  extent ;  and  when  this  acci- 
dent has  happened  in  the  case  of  the  femur  amputation  will  usually  be- 
come necessary  (Fig.  190).  In  the  arm  careful  treatment  will  probably 
preserve  the  limb. 

Some  other  plans  of  dealing  with  necrosed  bone  are  occasionally  useful. 
They  consist  chiefly  in  applying  chemical  solvents,  by  which  the  dead 
bone  may  be  dissolved  out  and  thus  its  removal  be  effected  more  quickly 
than  by  waiting  for  its  separation.  Of  these  the  sulphuric  acid  is  the 
best  (see  page  433),  and  by  its  means  I  have  seen  large  portions  of  the 
skull  removed,  and  certainly  with  the  effect  of  much  diminishing  the  fetor 
of  the  discharge.  The  difficulty  is  when  the  limits  between  the  dead  and 
the  living  bone  are  reached,  since  any  substance  strong  enough  to  dis- 
solve the  tissue  of  the  bone  may  easily  kill  the  living  but  inflamed  bone 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  exfoliating  portion. 

The  complications  of  necrosis  are  very  numerous;  but  as  the  majority 
of  them  are  merely  the  results  of  inflammation  propagated  from  the  in- 
flamed bone  to  the  soft  parts  in  its  neighborhood,  and  are  marked  by 
the  symptoms  peculiar  to  such  inflammations,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
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BpCftk  of  all  of  thein    hen*,  nor  would  it  he  necessary.     It  may  perhaps, 
however,  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  the  fact  that  necrosis  is  not  an 


1  it*.  tMk 


Flo.  191. 


Flo.  190,— Fracture  In  consequence  of  necrosis,  necessitating  ampul  atiun,  from  which  the  patient  (0 
oy  aged  Ifi)  recoTered.  o  refers  bo  the  aocroBoa'  bone;  I  to  Ate  new  bone,  which  (along  win 
ainsof  the  old  ah  aft)  has  given  way.  The  patient  had  had  diseased  DOM  for  more  (ban  four  year*, 
I  had  boeo  frequently  operated  upon.  At  length  he  a;nuu  come  tttto  the  hospital  In  IttL  The  femur 
was  trephined  and  some  more  dead  bune  removed.  He.  went  on  well,  and  I  III  wound  ru  nearly  closed, 
when,  ?lx  trtekl  idler  the  operation,  he  fell  In  running  across  the  ward  aud  fractured  Hi"  tbtgB.  It 
Was  put  up  In  Ikfl  BBOBJ  way,  but  no  union  could  BO  pn*  tired.  The  wound  diselmrged  a  lure  ipuiutllt 
Of  thin  utitnalihy  pus,  and  It  became  necessary  to  amputate.  The  fraeture  has  passed  i 
trephlue-hole,  a  part  of  the  tHitllBB  of  wlileh  is  BOOB  on  the  necrosed  booe,  The  artery  lay  t«  the  Inner 
side  of  the  broken  cud* — (I  was  uninjured.  The  interspace  H'tween  the  f i-agri lent*  Wat  filled  with  white 
fibrous  tissue,  In  which  many  ossifying  specks  were  visible  under  the  microscope. — St.  George's  Hospital 
Museum,  flur.  It,  No.  100. 

Y\n.  t«L— Neerosl*  of  IBM  VfcolBOttBfl  of  the  libin,  from  a  patient  aged  IS.    The  upper  epiphysis  is 
unaffected,  but  the  disease  BXtBPdl  Into  the  ankle-joint,  aud  a  small  loose  pofUofl  el 
on  the  lower  articular  surface.  The  patient  was  originally  admitted  In  th  be  disease  b 

then  existed  for  four  years,  and  belnu  referred  In  an  accident.  Sonic  dead  DOOC  WM  then  rOQ10TOdfOo4 
he  was  sent  Into  the  country,  as  bin  health  wu*  failing.    Next  year  be  was  readmitted,  and  tbe  | 
part  oflDO  necrosed  bone  was  extracted,  through  the  large  apert>>  OttOf 

Instrumental  jeen  at  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone.  Numerous  othtf  0JM mot,-  BIB  .ven,  most 
of  wlileh  are  |  lot!  e,  MM  of  them  of  a  rounded  form,  probably  the  former  trephlne-holc.  The  lad  died 
shortly  after  the  last  operation  from  another  cause.— St.  George's  Hospital  Museum,  Ser.  H,  No,  80. 
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Dromon  eonee  of  destructive  inflammation  of  joints.    Usually, indeed, 

the  inflammation  of  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone  is  not  communicated  to  the 
articular  end,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Tin-  articular  end  itself 
may  share  in  the  death  of  the  shall ,  or  the  suppuration  which  is  excited 
in-  sequestrum  may  perforate  tbe  articular  lamella,  ami  make  Its  way 
into  tin1  joint  as  in  Fig.  191  ;  or,  again,  the  necrosis  may  be  confined  to 
the  articular  end.  the  shaft  being  free,  so  that  the  whole  or  a  portion  of 
the  epiphysis  may  become  loose  in  the  joint  and  act  as  a  foreign  body. 
The  joint  under  any  of  these  condition*  must  be  considered,  as  ■  general 
rule,  to  be  destroyed,  and  it  becomes  merely  a  question  whether  amputa- 
tion is  necessary  or  excision  may  be  ventured  on,  or  the  loose  bone  only 
b(  extracted  by  incision  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  and  the  latter  left  to 
anebylose. 

la  m  Bene; — I  must  now  give  a  very  brief  account  of  the  rnodi- 
ficat  i  f  the  inflammatory  process  caused  by  the  various  constitutional 

cachexia*. 

In  wrofutauM  disease  of  the  bones  there  is  sometimes  seen  a  deposit  of 
emde  Obeeay  tubercle  in  the  can- 
cellous lie  articulating 
i  V\«*.   192,    198),  <»r  the 
short  bones,  are  the  most  OOfO* 
in*  mi  seal  of  this  deposit.    More 
moidy,  however,    strumous 
disease  in  a  bone  produces  mere- 
ly a  low  inflatnmatoi y  condition, 
n  which  the  bony   tissue  is  so 
softened  as  to  tie  easily  cut  with 
a  knife;  the  cancellous  portion 
of  the  bone  is  looeerand  lighter 
than   natural,  and  its  uapcelli 

tilled  with   fluid,  the  product  of 
immatiou,  sometimes  mixed 
with  pus,  and   the  compact   lis 
sue  thinned  and   rarefied.     On 

icroeeopfa     examination     the 

cume  and  eaaaitonU  are  found 

lied  with  exudation,  and  OCCa- 
ily  minute  bony  projection* 
DO    the    wails   of  the   dilated 
neelli  indicate  an  attempt  at 
tie  reproduction  of  bone  and 

hat  healing  by  sclerosis   which 

as  already  been  described  as  one  of  the  usual  events  of  healthy  itillam- 
matiou.1  The  leading  features,  then,  of  the  pathological  anatomy  of  stru- 
mous  inflammation  are  the  same  as  those  of  ostitis  in  general;  and  the 
imly  distinctive  anatomical  peculiarity  consists  in  the  nature  of  the  exm 
lation  which  chokes  up  the  spaces  in  the  bone.  Ibr.  Black  has  given 
raj  analyses  tending  to  establish  tin  s*-  four  conclusions — that  tuber- 
rise  to  ( I )  a  considerable  increase  of  Bat  in  the  diseased 
bone  j  (2)  a  large  diminution  of  the  salts  of  lime  j  f8)  a  diminution  of  the 
organic  matrix;  and  (4)  nn  increase  of  the  soluble  salts.  In  general 
terms,  strumous  is  distinguished  from  common  inflammation  bj  the  soft- 


v 

1 1 ■  m « •  ivlwtrtfi dfpotnvd  tn  the  head  of  the  rtght 

femur.  I  In:  laillhikM  *  Ji.nl    InvU  ik'«LruJrtl    by  tlk'iTtt* 

Tlnti,  ctnd  I  Lie  boatl  were  in  I  *ltifo  ftf  Catftt,"     The  a 

ftlftfe fthowislargq  Mlfltf  yUuw  Aiitalance 


See  Black,  On  the  Pathology  of  Tubereuluua  Bone,  E<iin«t  1860. 
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ness,  lightness,  ami  oiliness  of  the  affected  bond,  by  the  greater  diffusion  of 

the  morbid  changes,  and  by  the 
less  tendency  to  cure.     The  ob* 

viniis  effect  on  the  bone  consist* 

•v   in   chronic  enl 
Without   suppuration    or    [o    in- 
flammation  followed   by  olcera- 
lion  or  caries.     The  former  is 
jK?HB  B^vi^B  sometimes,  though  with  doubt- 

fnl  correctness  called  wi  stru- 
mous node."  It  differs  from  the 
common  nodes  which  are  usually 
syphilitic  in  the  fact  that  1 1 1 e> 
often  purely  periosteal, 
while  the  strumous  node  hardly 
ever  is  so.  It  is  formed  by  en- 
largement and  expansion  of  the 

Depart  of  fcufe  iieti  in  tfcoWiad  of  the  left  femur,  fruni    bOllJ     tissue,    ill    part,    but    also 

Uki  mnw  cn*t«  :is  ilit  pr«c(>iihjg.   NddSMsM  hnci  bttii   and  general. I  v  in  Li'reatcr  Mart  hv 
tuppo  nikkJ©Utt**r«<k*t*,*i*dibodrtw-    enffOttied    and     infiltrated    soil 

v«  fhe  cjufiULit-  jiikI  lignmi  Hhmi  T« -iv*  Intact,  I ■  u I       -  •        '     0       t  , 

ii..  boMWMMyfternsttnMduiS.iad  ft*  vu,.  ui.mu  ,n  ™»0««   Blllrfl  strumous  enlargc- 

<i— From  dra.il  i                         at*  a.  Brodla  to  meats  or   uo« I                times   re- 

Um  Khmuib  -1  81               n  .  i  ,r  ,i     ii.Mc(ifte(ih„t  of  ^aJn  indolent  and  without  much 

Cfcpttln  D^  cut  ULil) is  to  be  found  to  hU  Treaitee  qq  i              -         i                 •     i       Ti 

«med  bj  a  ii,«k!n,v,i.  change  i..r  a  long  period.    1  hej 
u,  p.  tw.  we  chiefly  seen  in  the  articular 

ends  of  the  hones,  some times 
in  the  clavicle  or  skull,  and  occasionally  in  any  other  bone,  The  more 
active  inflammation  which  tends  to  softening  and  suppuration  (etracnotlfl 
(aries  and  necrosis)  is  very  common  in  the  joints,  in  the  foot,  and  in 
the  spine,  hut  it  is  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  hotly.  It  is  not  accom- 
panied by  much  pain,  unless  from  irritation  of  nerves  lying  near  the  dis- 
eased boue,  and  is  remarkably  obstinate,  seldom  stopping  until  the  whole 
of  the  affected  hone  has  become  disintegrated.  The  necrosis  is  generally 
Induced  by  the  caries — i,  **.,  a  portion  of  bone  perishes  in  oOneeqaeoc 
the  disintegration  of  some  neighboring  part,  from  which  its  ves 
derived,  so  that  the  removal  of  the  dead  part  does  not  stop  the  disease* 

So  obstinate   is   this  strumous  caries,  that    Mr.    Syine   spoke  of  it    as  an 
incurable  affection  ;  but  this  seems  going  too  far. 

The  treatment  of  strumous  disease  in  bone  should  be  chiefly  ex  peel  :t  nt, 
n-  f'nr  ;is  the  local  disease  goes.  Strumous  nodes  will  sometimes  disappear 
rapidly  under  the  iodides — especially  iodide  of  iron- — combined  with  con- 
stitutional treatment,     f iirv,  especially  sea,  air  is  of  great  importance 

in  such  cases.  When  suppuration  has  occurred,  and  carious  bone  Es  ex« 
posed, -its  separation  may  be  hastened  by  caustic  applications,  such  as 
sulphuric  acid  or  the  actual  cautery;  but  after  all  such  local  measures 
can  only  he  regarded  as  adjuvants  to  constitutional  treatment.  When 
the  bone  is  greatly  disintegrated  its  removal  by  excision  or  amputaJ 
bee  0  m  e  s  necessary. 

Syphilid  as  it  attacks  the  bones  leads  either  to  periostitis  or  to  ostitis, 
caries,  and  necrosis.  Enough  ha<  been  said  above  on  the  subject  of 
nodes,  and  1  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  previous  pages  and  to  the 
chapter  on  Syphilis  for  all  that,  seems  necessary  as  to  caries  and  necrosis. 
1  will  add  here  a  few  observations  on  the  usual  forms  of  syphilitic  ul< 
tion,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  other  forms  of  ulcer  which  we  find 
in  bone. 
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Mr.  Stanley  says  that  "  the  varieties  of  ulcer  in  bone  are  as  distinctly 
marked  as  they  are  in  other  tissues."1  Without  going  quite  so  far  as  this, 
I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  specific  differences  between 
certain  forms  of  ulceration  in  bone  which  are  recognizable  from  each 
other,  though  there  are  many  forms  of  ulceration  in  which  the  most  acute 
pathologist  would  be  unable  to  say  from  an  inspection  of  the  ulcer  what 
the  constitutional  condition  had  been  on  which  it  depended. 

Syphilitic  ulceration  occurs  in  two  chief  forms,  which  bear  an  analogy 
to  the  affections  of  the  skin  in  constitutional  syphilis,  as  Paget  has  pointed 
out  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  They 
are  the  annular  and  the  tuberculated ;  the  former  likened  to  the  rupial 
ulcers  of  the  skin,  and  the  latter  to  the  syphilitic  tubercle.3  In  the 
annular  ulceration  "a  small  round  spot  is  seen  where  the  surface  of  the 
bone  is  worm-eaten  from  the  presence  of  numerous  minute  depressions, 
and  in  some  cases  the  bone  around  this  worm-eaten  central  portion  is 
marked  by  arborescent  grooves,  the  traces  of  increased  vascularity. 
Later  on  a  circular  trench  is  marked  around  the  worm-eaten  spot,  and  as 
this  widens  and  deepens  it  undermines  and  finally  chisels  out  the  piece, 
which  separates  as  a  sequestrum,  and  then  the  bone  scars  over,  leaving  a 
rounded  depression  much  larger  than  the  original  spot."  The  tuberculated 
form  u  appears  to  commence  by  a  tubercular  thickening  of  the  external 
wall  of  the  bone,  due  not  to  periosteal  deposit,  but  to  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  compact  tissue  itself.  This  inflamed  bone  soon  becomes  dotted 
over  with  numerous  little  pits  or  depressions  which  coalesce  and  form 
ulcers,  usually  oval  or  round,  penetrating  deeply  into  the  interior  of  the 
bone."  As  sub-varieties  of  syphilitic  ulcer  Sir  J.  Paget  has  described  (1) 
the  reticulated,  in  which  the  disease  commences  by  reticular  deposit  of 
periosteal  bone,  which  then  becomes  perforated  by  annular  ulcers ;  so 
that  this  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  secondary  and  tertiary  syphilis — a 
node  perforated  by  ulceration ;  and  (2)  the  penetrating,  in  which  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  bone  is  removed  to  a  considerable  extent  by  one 
or  other  of  the  previously  described  forms  of  nicer. 

The  main  peculiarities  of  syphilitic  as  distinguished  from  the  other 
forms  of  ulceration  in  bone  would  appear  to  be  its  tendency  to  assume 
the  annular  or  crescentic  form,  together  with  the  circumscribed  (and 
often  also  circular)  induration  or  tuberculation  of  the  exterior  of  the 
bone.  Simple  ulceration,  on  the  other  hand  (of  which  perhaps  the  best 
examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  articular  ends  during  abscess  of  the 
joints),  forms  merely  a  worm-eaten  surface  of  no  particular  shape,  and 
extending  to  an  indefinite  extent  superficially,  but  affecting  little  of  the 
substance  of  the  bone.  In  strumous  ulceration  the  whole  of  the  bone  is 
softened,  light,  oily,  and  enlarged,  while  the  surface  is  worn  awa}*  by  a 
ragged,  irregular  ulceration,  usuajly  deep  in  places  and  extending  in- 
definitely. The  main  characteristic  of  rheumatic  ulceration  is  the  stalac- 
titic  or  foliaceous  deposit  on  the  surface  of  the  bone  coexisting  with 
sclerosis  of  its  superficial  portion,  and  this  deposit  penetrated  by  irregular 
ulceration,  but  to  no  great  extent.  In  malignant  ulceration  the  bone  is 
removed  in  an  irregular  manner  and  to  any  extent,  sometimes  almost 
entirely;  but  what  characterizes  it  unmistakably  is  the  deposit  of  cancer 
in  the  neighboring  bone  and  soft  parts.  In  the  macerated  bone  these 
extensive  and  irregular  cancerous  erosions  are  recognizable  from  the 

1  Diseases  of  the  Bonos,  p.  60. 

f  The  render  will  find  in  my  essay  on  Diseases  of  the  Bones,  already  referred  to, 
characteristic  illustrations  of  these  and  the  other  recognized  varieties  of  ulcer  in  bone, 
for  which  I  cannot  here  find  space. 
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forms  of  nicer  above  described;  but  they  can  hardly  be  dtsftlngirii 
from  the  rodent  or  lupoid  ulceration,  to  which  hones  are  also  liaW- 
ccpt  in  the  fresh  state  by  the  cancerous  deposit — usually  epithelial— to 
he  found  around  the  ulcerated  spot. 

I  think  it  unnecessary  to  add  anything  here  on  the  subject  of  the  treat- 
ment of  syphilis  in  hone  to  what  has  been  said  (pages  404,  406}  on  the 
general  subject  of  const  it  utional  syphilis.  Nor  need  1  apeak  furthe 
about  the  rheumatic  and  gouty  affections  of  bone.  S«»  far  as  they  come 
within  the  province  of  the  surgeon  they  will  be  treated  in  the  next  chapter, 
si  lire  they  are  found  chiefly  in  the  articular  ends  of  the  boie 

Cancer  in  Bone The  soft  or  eneeplialoid  form  of  cancer  is  that  whirl) 

is  generally  met  with  in  bone,  especially  as  a  primary  affection  ;  the  scir- 
rhous, melanotic,  and  epithelial  forms,  when  they  affect  bones,  do 
almost  always  either  as  secondary  formations  or  by  extension  from  the 

eofl  pen 

Qn&eoid  Ctitti't}\ — Primary  cancer  in    the  bones  sometimes 
osteoid  form,  and  in  such  cases  reproduces  itself  in  the  same  form  in  rl> 
glands  and  longs;  and  It  does  even  happen,  in  very  rave 
osteoid  cancel  ocean  as  a  primary  disease  in  the  soft  parts  f  but  for  pflti 
tical  purposes  osteoid  cancer  may  be  regarded  as  one  affecting  tb< 
only,  and  as  being  a  sub-variety  of  encephaloid.     Many  malignant  tumor 
Of  bone  have   ft  base  of  ill-formed  bard  bone,  but  it  is  only  to  thOM  in 
wliirli  the  bony  mass  seems  diffused  throughout  1Ij«'  cancer,  and  especially 
to  those  in  which  it  is  deposited  in  the  glands,  that   the  name  of 
eanoer  is  undeniably  appropriate* 

Soft  Cancer*' — The  common  kind  of  cancer  of  h«mes  is  seen  in  tbitt 
different  forms, — periosteal,  interstitial,  and  infill  rar 
rare.    The  whole  bone  is  replaced  by  a  mass  of  cancer,  in  which,  possibly, 
a  few  granular  portions  of  the  original  bone  may  be  formed.     This 
stitutes  one  form  of  mollities   ossimn,  for  the  bone  can  now  be  I 

Flo.  194. 
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A  wctfon  of  *  nmti^uunt  turner.  gprtagtag  from  the  periotteam  at  \w  butndrus,  and  Jtifiltrathu^  1*1* 

tntiBcles  ind  parts  hi  the  nelglibarl L    Hi    boat  tjjpe*n  Qoaflbottd.    The-  arm  wm  removal  *t  ifc* 

rimriflagjelllL  Si.  liturgy's  Hospital  Museum,  8er,  U,  > 


in  any  direction;  but  it  is  too  rare  an  event,  and  the  diagnosis  is  100 
obscure,  to  render  it  worth  while  to  spend  further  time  on  it  here. 

1  Paget,  Surg.  Path.,  vol.  ii,  p.  496,  ed.  1868. 
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The  interstitial  form  of  cancer  is  that  in  which  a  nodular  mass  of  cau- 

matcria)  is  deposited  in  the  cancellous  tissue,  which,  as  it  grows, 

in(i Urates  and  expands  the  periosteum,  and  finally  hursts  out  into  the 

soft,  tissues  until  it  reaches  the  skin,  which  is  then  rapidly  disintegrated 

and  gives  way,  allowing  the  cancer  to  fun  gate  through  it. 

The  cancellous  tissue   is   sometimes   extensively  eroded  bj  these  can* 
c«rous  deposits,  which,  after  maceration,  leave  irregular  \\mneeaten  cavt- 
e 1 1  the  <lrv  hone. 
In  the  periosteal  form,  00  the  other  hand,  the  bone  may  he  perfectly 
Wild,  the  tumor  having  lti'oh  u  wholly 
outwards.  MM  in  the  annexed  figure,  Fio.  iw, 

Di  —But   it  is    practically 

impossihle  in  most  eases  todistinguish 
of  these  forms  from   the  other; 
nor  is  it  of  much   importance,  since 
both  require  amputation.     The  only- 
important    matter   is   to  diagtti 
malignant    tumor    from   an    abscess 
and   from   an    innocent  tumor.     The 
i    is   bj  no  means  easy,  tor  an 
-s   in   connection  with  the  hone 

Srat  tightly  bound  down  by  the 
parioataoai  ami  other  parts,  w  that 

letnailon  is   not  very  marked; 

and    a   malignant  tumor  is  often   so 

soft  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 

to   call  the   sensation   fluctuation   or 

Any  -mall  soft  swelling  appcnr- 

ear  the  head  of  the  tibia  is  to 
iked  upon  with  suspicion,  as 
this  is  a  v e rv  fa v orite  I e a t of  malig- 
nant diaeaae;  and  in  case  the  ordi- 
nary s\m|»toms  of  nhofinan  are  ah- 
seni,  viz.,  inflammatory  (edema  of  the 
skin,  pain,  and  pointing  of  matter, 
ao  confident  opinion  should  be  ex- 

pressed    before    exploration    with    a 

grooved  needle.1  \        ^1 

The  diagnosis  between  cancerous 

and  innocent  or  semi-innocent  tumors 
is  very  difficult,  and  is,  perhaps,  we 
may  sny,  becoming  more  difficult,  as 
the  distinction  between  malignant 
and  innocent  tumors  is  seen  to  be  less 
marked  than  used  to  be  taught.  Nor 
ought  a  surgeon  to  hesitate  in  raying 
that  he  does  not  know  whether  to  call 


■i 


Perlmtffll  caliper  of  the  tibia,    Ttui  cancer  i* 

a  mixture  of  the  MNMatoJd  a 1 1 < I  iiu'dull  iry  vji- 

Tba  chief  depoiil  salgti  bitwatfl  the 

lm3  rtw  bone,  Um  tar&MM  «»f  which 

st>  atffliClf  dMbajpeA,    0  tyg  to 

the  UltMl  i"it  Of  the  Miitjor,  the  i-nw-eltiiu*  tissue 
and  mod i »ll jury  canal  were,  Uowcrof,  infiltrated 
to  »  very  blight  tafial/— 4t»  George'*  HofrpHiri 
Museum,  s  r  U,  No.  24*. 


1   I  Have  wen  area  this  exploration  mislead.      A  wry  .^kilfiil  iOfgeon,  believing  thmt 

us*-  ihc  of  caleta  vu  an  nbsceia,  but  nut  being  »ure,  made  u  puncture  with 

vi  il  ii. M'llii'      A  lew  drops  of  pus,  or  n  fluid  which  wu  r  pup,  c^cnped. 

A  -mull  im -i>i.»n  whs  made.     Tbtl  niive   r i - 1«  to  luch  copfoui  hiemorrhjisjp  tl»ut  it  was 

lor  tibial  urtery  had  been  wounded,     Accordingly  the  patient  tral 

brought  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  mid  iho  part  freely  laid  opeft,  when  the 

li  f » I  -  '  ncd  oat  to  be  u  malignant  tumor,  mid  it  became  necessary  to 

nputalt?  the  foot. 
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a  tumor  before  removal  cancerous  or  sarcomatous.     Practfeattj 
tion  resolves  itself  into  the  necessity  for  amputation  ami  into  the  | 
which  must  be  given  of  the  DOSS  afterwards.     Now,  I  think  ire  shall  act  W 
wrong  in  saving  thai  a  tumor  of  bone  is  to  be  regarded  as  meligaaot,  mid 
amputation  is  to  be  pressed  upon  the  patient  aa  I-  ry,  when- 

ever the  tumor  is  targe,  soft,  proving  rapidly,  oovered  with  lai 
(which,  indeed,  are  only  an  evidence  of  its  rapid  growth  and  1 
quetit  profuse  blond  supply  with  obstructed  return),  and  involves  &  con- 
siderable sorfaec  of  the  hone,     But  (here  are  other  consideration- 
which  ought  not  to  be  laid  out  of  eight,  isd  which  Sir  .1.  Paget  ha*  t bus 
expi 

**  1.  The  tumor  is  probably  cancerous  If  its  growth  commenced  before 
puberty  or  after  middle  age,  unless  it  be  a  cartilaginous  or  bony  t< 
on  a  finger  or  toe  or  near  an  articulation* 

11 8.   It'  a  tuim»r  has  existed  on  or  in  a  bone  for  two  or  more  years,  ami 
rill  of  doubtful  nature,  it  is  probably  not  cancerous  or  n  .an 

this  probability  increases  with  the  increasing  duration  td  the  tamor. 

u3.  If  a  tumor  on  or  in  a  bom-  baa  doubled  or  more  than  doubled  it* 
size  in  six  months,  and  is  not  inflamed,  it  is  probably  cancerous  or  recu 
rent;  and  this  probability  is  increased  if,  among  the  usual  coim 
of  rapid  growth,  the  veins  over  the   tumor   have  mueh  enlai. 
tumor  lias  protruded  far  through  nice  rat  ed  openings  and  bleeds  and  pro 
fusely  discharges  ichor. 

u4.  If  with  any  such   tumor,   not  being  inflamed,  the   lymph ■_ 
near  it  arc  enlarged,  it  is  probably  cancerous,  and  still  more  probably  if 
the  patient  have  lost  weight  and  strength  to  amounts  more  than 
tiouale  to  i  he  damage  of  health  by  pain,  or  fever,  or  other  a  ft 

tumor, 

"5.  A  tumor  mi  the  shaft  of  any  bone  but  a  phalanx  is  rarely  in 
and  so  arc  any  but  cartilaginous  outgrowths  on  the  pelvis,  or  an 
the  hard  bony  tumors  on  the  bones  <d"  ||ie  skull/' 

If  a  tumor  in  bone  be  diagnosed  as  being  cancerous,  and  there  is 
evidence  of  cancer  in  other  parts,  nor  of  cancerous  cachexia,  its  remov 
is  plainly  indicated.     It  ts  safer  to  amputate  the  member,  if  possible,  abov 
tht?  affected  bone;  thus,  in  cancer  of  the  tibia  amputation  should  be 
formed  through  the    thigh,   and  in    cancer  of  the  femur  soi 
dwell  much  on  the  importance  of  removing  the  whole  femur  by  ami 
tion  at  the  hip.     But  the  immediate  danger  of  amputation   at  the  fa 
very  great,  and  the  immunity  which  it  gives  from  the  return  of  tin 

certainly  not  proved  to  be  greater  than  in  amputation  ibr^ 
continuity  of  the  femur.     1  have  seen  several  cases  in  which  the 
recarred  in  the  lungs  very  shortly  after  recovery  from  amputate 
hip.     Oil  the  other   hand  I  am  now  watching  a  case  where  a  youc 
has  remained  free  from   any  recurrence  for  four  years  after  am] 
through  the  middle  of  the  femur,  though  the  disease  was  wclbmarked 
can- 
Much  more  promising  as   far  as  prognosis  goes  are  those  cases 
thclioma  of  the  soft   parts  spreading  down   into  the  bone,  which  funds 
the  only  examples  which   I    have  met  with  of  epithelial  cancer  of 
The  tibia  is   the  usual  seat  of  the  affection  'Fig.  1%).      I* 
chronic   in   its  course,  and    it   is  often   a  very  long  time   before  the 
is  aflecled.     I  have  now  under  treatments  patient  with  epf  thelion 
scalp,  originating  in  a  wound  received  in  the  Crimean  war.  ami  tfl 
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ever  health,  in  whom  the  cranium  h 
Lnd  when  the  bone  is  affected  repeated 
partial  removals  ma?  be  practiced  (as  in 
tbe  case  referred  to  in  the  figure)  without 

k causing  the  evil  results  which  in  other 
forms  of  cancer  ©ueh  inadequate  opera- 
BDtaiL  Hut  it  KB,  no  doid>t,  much 
better  to  amputate  far  awaj  from  tbe  dis- 
ease ;  and  if  this  is  done  before  I  tie  glands 
are  effected  the  patient  has  a  fair  chance 
Of  remaining  free  from  a  return  of  the 
tumor  for  ■  long  time. 

MtjtUnd  and  SarcoitottfQU*  Tumors.. — 
Many  of  the  tumors  which  in  former  days 
would  have  been  unhesitatingly  described 
as  cancerous  are  now  regarded  as  sar- 
coma, especially  that  form  of  sarcoma  de- 
scribed on  page  S65  as  myeloid  or  "giant* 
celled"  sarcoma.  In  fact,  many  modern 
pathologists  teach  that  the  tumors  formerly 
•  nit*  I  as  "cancer"  of  I  he  hones  arc 
almost  always  sarcomatous,  and  that  true 
I  aicinorna  hardly  ever  affects  the  bones. 
The  dietfflCtive  clun  actors  of  myeloid 
>r    sarcomatous    tumors   from   carcinoma 


as  not  yet  become  implicated. 


Pro,  im, 


A  taction  of  Iho  skin  nod  of  the  shaft 


ire  to  be   found    in  their   slower   rate  of  '-tf  th*uwo  inacaaegf  epithelial  cancer 


for  which  Iho  U'X  was  amputated.  Tbc 
*kin  l»  *een  to  present  ft  lnr«e  ulcerated 
apace,  which  in  con  tinned  dowti  wards  into 
a  tarity  hollowed  out  In  the  shaft  of  the 
twntL  T 1 1 .  cavil  y  Is  of  la  rgo  alft,  1  rregu- 
lar  In  form,  aud  lined  hr  a  thick  layer 
of  firm  substance,  which  is  continuous 
with  i hi>  ulcer  on  tin-  *urfoce  of  the  skin. 
The  bout1  If  much  thickened  around  the 
'<    III   medullary  canal 


rowth,  in  their  not  affecting  the  parts 
around,  la  their  lower  vascularity,  and  in 
the  freedom  from  contamination  of  the 
glands.  After  removal  a  myeloid  tumor 
will  be  found  to  be  more  circumscribed, 
wing  from  a  single  centre  (while  cancer 
is  frequently   deposited   in  several  hide- 

pendent    nodules),   and    much    less  prone  tij|ft«ft*eA  foracawdtataaea.   The  ulcer 

to  break  down  and  to   ulcerate.     The   mi-  on  th._  surface,  the  firm  lining  of  the 

CTOaCope   will  Complete  the  dtagUOSlS.  Wrt*  **>  the  shall  of  the  hone,  and  thfl 

matter    infiltrated    io    Ihe    cancel li 

Innocent     Tumors. — The    innocent    tn-  above  that  put, eoaelat  eotirelf of  aealv 

mors   of  hone  are   cartilaginous  (ciiehon-  i^ti"lIlJ,l]   packed   together  bj  a   tat 

droma),  i«mv  (exostosis),  fibrous  (fihro-  *"»«•" /»b*,a»**-  *■  Ptttlent  ™  • 

.                i             .           r%        it       -  man  ftRwIM,  and  the  cliaeoauiroa  referred 

ichnnd  cystic,     (  arhhi^nous  tumors,  (ii  ,  Mow  M,ivivrti  twtl yeRri  praT|, 

or  encbondromata,   have   been    spoken  of  ■!*  mntfti  after  which  a  timer  formed 

.  ID    their    general    aspect  **  **  l«rt  »*""*«"»  rapidly  grouted 

,,       '                         ,,                .         T.  oiii  i-t  ihe  ikln<    ThU  tumor  had  been 

as  they  occur  in  other  parte,     1  hey  are,  u.nMIV(1<J  fkam  tlmi,  liv(h,  KBllMnd  a 

however,  more  common  in  the  bones  than  fourth  time  by  ceuttte,  along  with  aetata 

in    uiiv   other  part,  ami   thev  grow  slowly  •<  '  "'    '• '  '■"• •  »1»*  Hmb  w«  amputated, 

and  often  to  a  very  large  size",1  displacing  "fi  ^'--i  'Yum  u»  «l»t*Ue»,  ,,m 

-   _     .*               T           ■           ,  °  the  autw  '{in n<  progress  of  the  case  is  m>L 

all  the  structures  ol   the   pari,  hilt  not  in-  fcaown.-St  (JeeraVi  tfoaplftal  Ifaaaoai, 

filtrating  them,  and  showing  no  tendency  Bet«  H,  No.  28& 


1   In   M-  'a  case  a  cartSlaginotll  tumor  growing  from  the  femur  had    at- 

iMirj'  i  -i/f  that  the  limb  after  amputation  at  the  hip-joint  weighed  '.*!>  Ibe, 

History  of  a  Successful   Cftfta  of  Amputation  at  the  Hip-juint, 

1865,  where  tTmiler  ceaee  of  Large  en  chondroma  are  referred  to  troder  tike  cure  of 

Mr.  Frog  ley  nnd  Sir  P.  Crampton. 
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nta&i  of  iiu-  Ingen  mid  hand 
cast  In  Ike  MiiivsiD  "i  8l.  Gvorge'a  Eloaplta]     'I  Ik* 
fiftllcnt  was  n  l.i' I  fcbOMl  1  '       Theft   i-  I 

Uimnf   01  tin-  Hi  urn  h,  uuit   I  swelling  of  tiki 
I M  pfttbftbly  lit  ihi 


to  recur  when  completely  removed.     They  are  either  multiple  Of  solitary, 
they  either  do  or  do  nut  ossify,  and  they  occur  either  in  the  diffiw 
the  ci  i  cu  inscribed  form.     It  is  the  sol  it  to  v  and  the  circumscribed  enefeOfr 

dromata  which    sliow  the  grenti 

tendency  to  oaeiftcatton ;  ttu 
faeed  and  multiple  enchondf 

such    Afl  ierably   • 

<>n  the  phalanges  (Ff|  the* 

little  or  no  tendency  to  the  formation 
of  bone,  though  in  the  pi 
time  they  degenerate  ii 
careoae,  or  Boron  mm 

tion,  in  which  cysts  an  md. 

Such  enohondromata  in  the  b 
Borne  times  reach  an  enorme 
Dr.  Martyn1    has  recorded  one 
which  the  weight  of  the   hands  hi 
came  s«> great  thai  the  pa 
not  lift  them,  and  in  which  th. 
were  simultaneously    affected,   hut 

this  is  unusual.    No  treatment  0 
l»r  proposed  in  such  eases  except  amputation,  which  is  neoeeaary  when  U 
hand  Of  foot  has   become  entirely  useless.     The  tarsus  would   be  left  in 
the  enee  of  the  (bet,  or  a  portion  of  it,  if  the  extent  of  the 
vented  the  formation  of  a  Hap  entirely  in  front  of  the  tarsii-. 

Cysts  are  also  often  found  in  encboudromatous  tumor*  which  show  no 
trace  of  degeneration.*  The  structure  of  eiichondroma  is  usually  that  of 
j .in-.-  hyaline  cartilage,  indistinguishable  from  the  normal  tissue. 

The  diagnosis  of  enchondnuunta  depends  on  their  hard,  lobulated  Mir- 
|;m  <  (eometimee,  however,  with  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity.  If  the 
tilagiuons  tissue  is  soft,  or  if  there  is  a  cyst  in  the  interior  of  the  tutu 
their  slow  growth,  and  the  absence  of  all  other  symptoms.      When  the 
grow  (aa  they  often  do)  from  the  interior  of  a  bone,  the  stiell  of  the  l>ou 
may  be  expanded  over  the  sin  lace,  and  may  be  felt  to  yield  with  a  creii 
tnii  11  ir  sensation.     Generally  there  is  little  difficult)  about  the  iliaj 
for  the  symptoms  are  usually  quite  different  from  those  of  cancer;  ther 
is  not  the  hardness  of  exostosis,  and  the  other  innocent  tumors  of  boil 
are  very  rare. 

The  treatment  must  be  by  amputation  or  enucleation.     The  former  u 
required  in  eases  of  multiple  eurhomlroniata,  when  any  treatment  is  indi- 
cated ,  in  very  large  tumors,  and  generally  when  the  operation  for  rem 
of  the  ttnnor  would  leave  the  member  useless.     Sir  J.  Paget"  has 
how  much  better  the  prospects  of  recovery  by  enucleation  are  than  use 

lo  be  believed  ;    and   <;inee  The  publication  of  lii>  paper  amputation  will 
less  frequently  resorted  to,  at  any  rate  without  preliminary  b 
order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  tuumr.     It   is  in  each  explorator 
operations    that   the    "bloodless   method**    recommended    by    P\ 
Esmareh   (see  the  chapter  on  Operative  Surgery)  finds  one  of  its  inc 


1  Path.  Trans .,  vol  xjcii.  p.  *!62- 

*  8*o  u  beautiful  preparation  in  t ho  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeon*, 
No*  203  a,  which  It,  I  believe,  Mr.  Fropley'*  preparation,  d 
the  Med.-Cfoir.  Trans.,  vol.  xivi  ;  und  in  Bytt  of  Surgery,  vol  hi,  p.  810, 

*  Med,- Chi r.  Trans.,  vob  livr  catoi  1  to  Ii,  pp.  *54-5. 
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triking  use-,     [fader  the  elastic  bandage,  property  applied,  the  tissue 
"  the  relations  of  the  tu- 


cau  he  studied  on  the 
subject    almost    as 
as  on  the  dead,  and 
iv  vessels,  nerves,  or  other 
j  porta  nt     strnrliiies,     as 
i>il\  dissected  off  the  tu- 
nor.   Such  operations,  how- 
ever, will  occasionally  ter- 
unite     in    am  [ii  i  tat  ion,    a 
Hrtiogency  which  muel 

ded  tot  before  com- 
Lencing«  I  wt>nld  refer  t<« 
?\g.  198,  which  shows  a 
cry  large  en  chondroma 
iringing  from  the  humerus 
mtalde  the  shoulder-joint. 
\  t  the  period  of  the  opera- 
tion the  large  size  of  the 
growth  left  the  operator  DO 
;  but  at  an  earlier 
ettt^e  oft  he  disease  it  would 
have  been  a  perfectly  justi- 
fiable proceeding  to  have 
attempted  the  removal  of 
the  tumor  alone,  preserving 
the  arm.  Yet  the  operator 
light  easily  have  been  brf- 
in  the  attempt  by  mid* 
the  great  vessels  and 
es  so  I  mi  lied  in  the  mass 


1  I..   19& 


Wi 


i 


"N 


A   carfiln^inMiis  tumor  of   the   humerus,   pf    <«..    yeanf 
growth,  ipdn^lQI  from  fchf  eon  M4  eocroaGhfog 

nit  the  cumkIIcmui  BtruotUTft.    It  wa«  raweved  bj  MuputattM 
;ii  On-  ^lionJil»-j'-jitiTiL  and  llur  pttfenf  wjis  ae*fl  <|ii ii •  • 
iw<»  years  afl«rwnrtls.    On  mi  Linta&lton  Lit*1  hi* 

IMff  »w  r.njini  ii>  tonsfht  of  latfi  aval  Belli)  wiiii  aoi  «>r  two 
Battel,  lhi>  wall  of*  many  Mm;  iftdtfttfMt    ThetQWeTti 
l<l;i< '  d  Lfl  ■  tii in  ly  irraimlar  matrix,  winch  in  KMBa  paKa  was 
dimly  tlbrilluli'l.-  I.i,  No, 

17fiA. 

that  he  could  not  bope  Cm 

fotneee  in  the  member  after  the  operation,  and  would  find  himself 
•lied  to  resort  to  amputation. 


/»/>',  or  bony  tumor  springing  from   a  hone,  is  a  comparatively 

iinumn  affection  in  some  parts  of  the  hody,  and  occurs  under  three  chief 

>rms.    The  first  is  the  ivory  <»r  hard  exostosis,  which  is  composed  of 

inhlingtlie  compact  shell  of  the  long  hones  or  the  external  tahle 

»f  the  skull,  from  which  it  often  springe,  but  even  more  compact,  so  that 

exactly  resemhles  ivory ,  no  pores  or  hime-fihres  being  visible  in   its 

•ction.     On   microscopic  examination   these  ivory  RXQAtOSefl   ikon    the 

Dee  and  the  \a>eul»r  canals  of  true  bone,  but  the  lacunae  are  more 

jularly  distributed,  and  the  vascular  canals  are  more  numerous  and 

smaller  than  the  Haversian  canals.1 

This  form  of  exostosis  is  met  with  only  in  connection  with  the  hones 
of  the  skull  and  face,  and  especially  on  the  vertex  of  the  skull  and  on  the 
■pwvv  jaw  (Fi«j.  19!)).  It  never  attains  a  larger  size  except  when  It  growe 
►  one  of  the  cavities, — the  orbit  or  the  antrum.  Its  growth  is  very  slow, 
uid  as  a  general  rule  such  tumors  are  best  left  alone.     Their  removal  is 


1  See  Path,  Tram.,  vol,  xvhT  plate  13,  for  drawings  and  description  of  the  raicro- 
<  lamination  of  Dr.  Duka's  case  of  ivory  exostosis,  figured  below,  p.  448. 
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often  extremely  difficult,  in  consequence  of  their  great  hardness;  so 

the  violence  irhJi 
sary    for   this    purpose  in 
volves   ver.  rlan^r 

while  the  tumor  can  lead t 
no  ill  conseqoencec 
from  the  trifling  di 
which    it    i  But 

this  rule  an  exception  ran* 
certainly  be  made   in  lb 
case  of  ivory  ex«- 
the    orbit      The    gradu 
growth    of  such    i 
displaces  the 
blindness  by  t! 
of  the  optic  nerve,  aw) 

bideoiiB  squint, 
baae  {which   is  usually  st- 
tached  to  the  inn* 
an^le  of  the  tool  of  the  < 
bit )  ta  often  of  no  lai 

and  when  ftillv  ex  I 

be   partially   out    throug 

ivith  n  line  >awt  and  the 
broken  with  a  few  b!< 
chisel  and  hammer.  If  the  operation  have  not  been  too  long  delayed  th 
eye  will  return  into  position  and  Sight  v\ ill  be  restored.  It  is  well  u<>[  t 
go  too  near  to  the  skull  in  making  toe  section,  though  thia  must,  nfcour 
depend  on  the  shape  of  the  tumor's  neck.  Again,  an  exception  may  I 
made  in  ivory  exostosis  of  the  antrum.     Tit  often  havevt 

small  bases,  and  are  found  to  have  undergone  frarture  at  their  mvk  an 
to  be  lying  loose  in  the  antrum.    Such  was  the  Date  in  the  in*tan< 
furnished  the  preparation  here  figured,  and  which  occurred  in  a  nativ 
of  India,  a  patient  of  Dr.  DukaJ     On  removing  the  front  Wall  of  the  lowei 
jaw  the  large  mass  of  ivory-like  bone  here  figured  was  found  lyit 

Fro.  aoo. 


f  I ljr  lOWtf  jaw.  There  is  no  history,  but 
the  |.r<  ^arutirnj  1m*  uvidenMy  batfl  taken  fnmi  ih»-  bo4f  or  a 
Tory  old  person.—  -  GtOfg  Social  UlilWfl, flW,  ii,  No. 
191. 


a  ahftw»  the  general  appearance  and  it  (he  appearance  on  KCtlos  of  the  bony  tumor  rauot 
tbe  antrum  by  Dr.  Duka,  tilt  MOQVnt  of  which  into  bo  found  in  the  Path. Tram.,  toI.  xvll, 
poaltloo  of  the  lumur  during  life  was  the  rev  ore*  of  thai  here  shown  — St.  George'i  Hospital  iUpffA 
Ser.  Ht  No.  lil  4. 

loose,  its  attachments  having  been  separated  either  by  the  weight  of  tto 
mass  or  by  some  accidental  violence* 

It  may  be  mentioned,  as  some  encouragement  to  the  attempt  to  remove 
such  tumors  when  it  is  otherwise  indicated,  that  the  neck  of  the  i 


1  Path.  Boo.  Trnns,,  vol.  ivii. 
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Ivory  uottot&t,  which  was  tropMatd,  in- 

.U  nar*]ue*i.     ExMfntlnu  wftl  itfler* 


mot  inn S  mueh  smaller  than  its  size  would  lead  oik-  to  Mid  also 

that  the  interior  may  be  cancellous,  while  the  exterior  appeal*  perfectly 
Ivory-like.  Such  was  the  ease  in  a  retnarkahh*  tumor  of  the  skull  de- 
scribed and  figured  by  Mr,  IlotfcJ  The  patient  had  consulted  many  emi- 
nent surgeons,  hut  all  had  shrunk  from  the  apparent  danger  of  removing 
ir,  believing  that  the  Deck  #«•  of  great  breadth,  and  of  ivory-like  consist- 
ence. On  the  contrary,  when  the  patient  died  it  was  found  that  the 
tumor  was  of  a  mushroom-shape,  the  neck  comparatively  small,  and  the 
interior  of  the  tumor  wholly  cancellous.  The  tumor  might,  there! 
probably  have  been  removed  with  safety*  On  the  other  band,  many  his- 
tories show  the  risks  that  may  be  encountered  in  such  attempts.  There  are 
George's  Hospital  Museum  two  preparations,  one  showing  a  small 
bony  tumor  with  the  marks 
of  a  trephine   with    which  and  -'" 

i  rum  cuts  Mr.   Keate 
ve  in   vain   for   more    than 
no  hour  to  take  away  the  little 
lump,  hut  wrftgohliged  to  d< 
The  patient  obstinately  refused 
'  he  slight  deform- 
and     was    ultimately    re- 
warded for  hi  erance  bj 
RDOVaL     Repeated  appl'ica- 
-  Of  strong  nitric  acid  and 
^a  (baa  at  intervals  during 
several  years  produced  its  ex- 

foliation,  hut  at   an   exp-nac  Of   *™h  |,rfl?!*<Lcd  hy  '""* 

.    *  cjnuUea,  chief! v  iiftnr  nnd— >t   George's  Hospital  Mu- 

pain  and  danger  quite  dispro-  ^.IMn<  s,.r  n.  N-.r  i^u.   Fkw  Byit  of  Swf H  »*  «««©« 
ionate   bo   the   result.     In   vouu,  p.  ere. 
A  bet  case  Sir  A.  Cooper 
bad  tried  to  saw  off  a  small  ivory  exostosis  from  the  margin  of  the  orbit, 
hut  in  vain.    This  also  exfoliated  after  repeated  applications  of  caustic, 
and  the  marks  of  the  saw  are  still  to  he  seen  upon  the  little  tumor. 

The  soft  or  cancellous  exostosis  is  a  much  more  manageable  disraso. 
and  operations  for  its  removal  are  at  any  rate  under  certain  circumstances 
Justifiable.  It  grows  either 

I  as  an  outgrowth,  consist-  Fig.  202. 

ing  primarily  of  hone,  or 
as  the  result  of  the  ossili- 
n  of  a  cartilaginous 
tumor,  fn  the  latter  case 
the  internal  tumor,  cone 
poaod  of  cancellous  hone, 
arrounded  and  encased 

ib  y  a  I  a  \  e  r  o  f  e  a  1 1 1 1  a  *_r » i . 
The  favorite  seats  of  ex- 
ostosis are  in  I  he  Deigh- 
borhood  of  the  epiphyses. 

«k.*^Unl..tu.    1 1  f  ai  A  small  exostosl*  of  the  femur,  situated  Just  above  the  Internal 

particularly  those  oi   the  wodylt  Tfl,  llwk  ofth,  lumnr.sMlwn  aJt  lneupperpartofthe 

femur  and   humerus,  and  wr....i.  .,■..                 1  rta  um. cell .u.-.i  i...„.  ;  the  part  marked 

on  the  extremity  of   tl.iu  g  °T  opaque  white  ciftIlMB%  oowpowd  of  siy  calla,  of  an  oral 

last  phalanx  of  the  creat  0rclrcu'*rform"p,O90]> approximated  Theffornveeoftlu tumor 

P        -.     l40OTOT0d  bv  a  thm  incrustation  of  fibi 

hut  they  occur  111  all    HotpiiaJM 


[W* 


f  fibro-cartUage.— St.  lieorge*! 


1  Ftitli.  Boo.  Trans.,  vol  in,  |>.  149. 
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parts  of  the  body*    They  should  onlj  be  removed  in 

symptom  caused  by  their  pretence  greater  than  the  risk  of  resovua 

them  would  be,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that,  lis  a  rule,  if  not  slwsyi 
tendency  is  to  stop  growing,    Hence  on  the  great  toe,  where  the  little  tutM 
oauses  serious  inconvenience  in  walking,  and  it  can  be  removed  with  hardly 
any  danger,  tliis  should  always  be  done;  but  when  the  c\ 
sealed  (as  in  the  veiy  common  instance  of  that  which  grow  m  the 

internal  condyle  of  the  femur)  and  is  near  important  structures.'  it  is  vert 
doubtful  whether  the  patient  is  well  advised  in  incurring  any  great  rWtl 

order  to  avoid  in  conveniences  which  alter  all  are  often  triflings  and  whkfa 

may  be  trusted  not  tO  increase.      I  J'  the  surgeon  have  made  up  his  miiMJ  to 
operate  he  may  be  certain  that  the  removal  of  the  surface  and  the  g 
part  of  the  neck  of  the  tumor  will  perfectly  suffice  to  stop  the  d 
no  renewed  growth  need  be  apprehended.     In  the  cartilaginous  ft* 
all  the  ossifying  material  is  removed  in  such  an  operation,  an. I 

bony  outgrowth  the  renci 
the  necknen  ras  1  know, 

are  the  origin  of  am 
growth. 

It     has    often    been    i 
thai  exostoses  sometim 
fracture,  and  a  remarkable  01 
has  lately  been    published1  in 
which  01  lis  of  the  f 

having   been   thus   hi. 
from  the  bone,  became  entirely 
absorbed,  so  that  a  tumor  whit 
seemed  al  fust  to  be  ofthfW 
and  shape  of  a  walnut 
trace  whatever  of  its  exist* 
and  Mr.   Maunder1  has  relate 
a  ease  in    which    he  treated 

exostosis  In  tins  region 

-  .til, i,   ,  v.  i- U' Miru. .   ..it  til.  iih-.iuf.j.<i  |...r~   turing  its  neck,  with  what  resti 

Ea?H%L*^^  GVOT**1*  Hoapiul  Mus< utu'    is  not  yet   known.      T! 

ment,  however,  is  eminent! 
worth}'  of  trial.  If  the  exostosis  is  not  absorbed  after  the  fractm 
neck,  and  its  presence  gives  the  patient  inconvenience,  it  might  her 
moved  when  loose  with  far  less  danger  than  is  involved  in  cutting  ttttOQg 
its  base.  Fig.  203  will  illustrate  the  feasibility  of  this  method  of  tM*1 
ment,  A  tumor  so  large  as  this  relatively  to  its  oeck  could  esaitj  I 
divided  from  its  attachments,  either  by  fracture  orbysubcutaneoui 
with  a  chisel  or  tine  saw,  and  passive  motion  would  prevent  any  tender 
to  reunite. 

The  diffused  bony  tumor  is  illustrated  by  the   accompany 
(204),  showing  n  large  lobidated  mass  of  bone  enveloping  the  jaw  l 
siderahle  distance,  and  only  removable  by  extirpation  of  the  whole  oft 
lione  from  which  it  grows.    Another  and  a  very  singular  case  is  Lllustratt 
by  a  series  of  three  preparations  in  the  Museum  of  the  Col 
geons,  in  which  after  amputation  on  account  of  such  a  tumor,  sitnatt 

1  She  kae*4oint  ha* often  been  opened  in  removing  Un*' a 

previous  attacks  uf  inftsmination  may  have  enlarged  the  synovial  roc m brant* beyoi 
its  natural  limiU. 

*  Dr.  Clnene.  Ed,  Med.  Jotm,  Julv,  1874. 

1  Hod  ,  Aug.,  1874. 


UMll  "f  tike  tlnff^r,  springing  from  the  has*  '»f  the 
first  phalanx,  In  a  man  aged  i*.    Tin?  bone  H  M#S  Ml  N 

,y.     The    svh.ll.>  hnm.r  ||  OOmplttatj  OiaJtei 
ipOllgj  lmni-,  with  the  excepUoa  ol  ■  V4>ry  thta 
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aear  the  knee,  the  tumor  recurred  in  the  stump  five  years  afterwru 
rrwmpntnfinn  was  performed*  and  then  the  disease  again  recurred  in  the 
pelvis.     Tkfl  tumor  coiihl  not  have  been   malignant,  fur  the  duration  of 
the  arlection  was  no  less  than  twenty-five  years,  Mid  the  patient  died  only 


Fig.  204. 


y 


mm 


L*fK*' 


-     «L<*1 


A  diffused  bony  tumor  of  the  lower  jaw  (diffused  exostosis),  removed  with  success  at  Bt  George's 
iospital,  by  Mr.  Tatum.    a  show*  the  articular  surface  of  the  jaw;  h.  f  In  tfmphji&B,    Tb>  operation 

In  the  n  movsl  oT  the  whole  of  that  side  of  the  botic  — rath.  Soft  Traus.,  vol.  U,  p 
leorge'i  UosftiUl  Museum,  Btff,  ilt  No.  155. 


Of  1 

cas 


f  the  local  consequences  of  the  pressure  of  the  tumor,1     Other  similar 
ee  have  been  noticed,  and  they  bear  a  remarkable  analogy  to  those  of 
in  rent  fibroid  tumor  of  soft,  parts. 


an 

tei 

thf 

tai 

nv 
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In  W/    Solid    J\mor9* — The  other  innocent  solid  tumors  are 

rare,  if  we  except  epulis  and  fibrous  or  naso-pharyugeal  polypus,  which 
treated  of  in  other  chapters.     They  generally  grow  from  the  perios- 
teum, and  are  of  the  fibrous,  4*tibro-cellnlarT"  or  hlu «»  eystie  variety.    Very 
mmonly  they  are  mistaken  for  enchondroma  before  operation  ;  and  as 
he  treatment  and  the  prognosis  are  the  same,  the  mistake  is  of  no  impor- 
anee.  nor  can  I  lay  down  any  trustworthy  rules  for  the  diagnosis.     The 
majority  of  such  tumors  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  femur.* 


He  tumor*  of  bone  are  serous  and  sanguineous*  The  former,  if  they 
re  not  confined  to  the  jaws  i,  as  Mr,  Stanley  believed  them  to  be),  are  at 
any  rate  only  known  in  that  situation,  and  these  arc  in  all  probability 
always  caused  by  some  irritation  around  the  teeth-cavities.  They  form 
sometimes  enormous  tumors  in  the  jawbones  (usually  the  lower),  with 
the  wall  formed  in  some  parts  by  thin  crepitating  bone,  in  others  by 
fibrous  tissue,  and  containing  clear  fluid.  The  diagnosis  is  easily  made 
by  puncture. 

In  other  bones  the  presence  of  hydatids  has  given  rise  to  the  formation 
of  cavities  containing  a  thin  fluid,  but  whether  independently  of  hydatids 
serous  cysts  form  in  other  bones  seems  doubtful 

Both  forms  require  similar  treatment,  viz.,  to  be  laid  open  pretty  freely, 


•  hi.  p. 
a  See  Adams  and  Hewett,  in  Path.  Trans.,  vol.  vT  p.  254. 
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when  if  hydatids  are  band  they  arc  to  be  evacuated,  otherwise 

log  is  t->  be  kept  free  and  the  cyst  left  to  till  up  gradually.    In  ae^c 

which  (tarnished  a  preparation  bo  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  II 

sir  li.  Brodte  removed  the  whole  side  of  the  lower  j:< 

unusually  large  cyst  of  this  nature,  hut.  the  operation  proved  fat 

erysipelas.      I  never  saw  one  of  so  larut'  -i/.e,  but  have  seen  a  few  srunller 

out's  which  have  done  well  under  the  simpler  treatment. 

The  blond-oysls  in   hone  are  still  rarer,  and  many  of  the 
clearly  only  instances  nf  malignant   or  myeloid  (sarcoid- 
with  Wood-cysts  of  very  large  proportionate  size  formed  in  them.     I  ami 
refer  the  tender  to  the  authorities  named    below4  for  illustrative  case*. 
The  treatment  would  generally  consisl  in  Laying  open   and  stufli- 
cyst  if  no  tumor  formation  could  he  detected  in  the  walls,  other 
excision  or  amputation. 

Fithatniff  Tumors. — One  rwMrkablc  feature  of  tumors  of  hone  is  pul- 
sation-    This  symptom  when    Men    is   usually  taken  as  a   proof  that  the 

tumor  Is  cancerous.    It  has,  however,  been  noticed  undeniably  in  myeloid 
tumors,  and  in  others,  as  to  which  no  evidence  existed  of  mallei 
nay,  in   some  where  the  course  of  the  disease  afterwards  showed 
could  not   have  been  cancerous.     Some  of  the  latter,  in   which  :. 
but  vascular  tissue  was  discovered,  are  regarded  as  being  examples  of 
the  disease  described    by  Breschet,  under  the  name  of  Aneurism  of  t lit? 
bones  (osteo-ancurisin),  and  which   he  believed  to  he  formed  en  I 
dilated  bony  capillaries,  just  like  the  aneurism  by  anastonp 
parts.     When  a  tumor  of  bone  pulsates  it  will  most   commonly  he  found 
to  be  a  cancer  in  which  there  is  a  space  or  more  commonly  several  BptCCI 
communicating  with  the  arteries  which  supply  the  tumor,  and  1 
to  jive  rise  to  pulsation  perceptible  to  the  eye  and  the  hand.    The  polUr 
tioii  is  also  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  perceptible  to  the  ear,  iwi 
thus  the  symptoms  resemble  those  Of  aneurism  SO  very  nearly,  that  ffbeu 
the  tumor  grows   in   the  neighborhood  of  some  large  artery,  as  in  the 
abdomen,  near  the  course  of  the  aorta  or  iliac  arteries,  in  the  hi 
near  the  gluteal,  or  in  the  femur,  near  the  popliteal  or  femoral  artery. tie 
mistake  has  been   committed  by  the   most  eminent   Blirf  Ml  after 

deliberate  and   repealed  consultation,  and   that  in  both  ways, 
rism  baa  been  mistaken  for  malignant  tumor,  as  well  as  the  reverse.   1 
think  this  is  sufficient    evidence  that  in  the  present  state  of  surgery  tli« 

mistake  is  inevitable.1    The  main  |  distinction  between  the  two 

ftsea  are  the  following;   Aneurisms  usually  have  a  distinct  an 
bruit,  pulsatile  tumors  none  at  all,  or  an  indistinct  one.     Am 
an  expansive  lateral  pulsation   (as  well  as  the  up  and  down  pulsation)* 
and  this  is  not  usually  the  case  in  pulsatile  tumors.     Aneurism  d 
a  1tcet   the  bone   unless  it  h«s  eroded  or  absorbed  it  (which  is  rare 
limbs    :  pulsatile  tumor  is  very  commonly  accompanied  by  SOON 
siou  of  the  bone  on  which  it  grows.     Aneurism   can  usually  I 
some  extent  on  the  subjacent  hone ;  pulsatile    honors  are   hardh 
except  as  springing  from   bones,  and  therefore  incorporated  with  tbei 


1  Truven*,  Med.-Chir.  Tram  ,  vol.  xxL    Stanley,  Dis,  of  the  Bones,  p   187. 
fro-mlk-il  Ossified  Aneurism  of  ihi  *  Subclavian  Arterv,  Ed.  Med.  sad  n.vol 

xvi,  pp   08,  *^lo.     Nelaton,  Path.  Chir.,  vol    ii,  p,  16. 

1  Cases  of  erroneous  diagnosis  have  been  published  in  the  case  of  abdomini 
under  Sir  J .  Pagetfi  ears,  of  trlutewl  under  51  r.  Guthrie's,  of  popliteal  ie 
Pollock's;  and  are  referred  to  In  jl  paper  of  miss.  On  the  Diagnosis  of  Anei: 
the  7th  vol.  of  the  St.  George's  Hospital  Reports. 
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Aneurisms  are  often  of  longer  duration  than  pulsatile  tumors  attain 
without  fungating  or  destroying  the  patient's  general  health. 

It  is  by  a  careful  consideration  of  all  these  symptoms  that  the  diagnosis 
must  be  made ;  and  in  any  case  of  doubt  it  seems  the  surgeon's  clear  duty 
to  give  the  patient  the  benefit  of  it,  and  to  select  the  milder  operation  of 
ligature  of  the  main  artery  in  preference  to  amputation,  especially  con- 
sidering that  if  the  tumor  do  turn  out  to  be  malignant  even  the  latter 
operation  would  probably  give  only  a  brief  respite. 

If  the  case  is  evidently  one  of  pulsatile  tumor  of  a  bone,  amputation  is 
as  a  general  rule  to  be  advised  when  possible ;  but  there  are  pulsating 
tumors  which  can  be  eradicated  with  success,  as  is  proved  by  the  cases 
related  by  Sir  J.  Paget  (op.  c#.,  pp.  256-7),  in  one  of  which  the  tumor 
turned  out  to  be  of  a  fibrous  nature,  and  the  patient  was  known  to  have 
remained  in  good  health  ten  years  after  its  enucleation.  In  one  other 
case  a  tumor  believed  to  be  merely  an  aneurism  of  the  bone  was  success- 
fully enucleated  by  means  of  the  actual  cautery.1 

Such  cases  do  undoubtedly  justify  the  surgeon  in  proposing  the  removal 
of  the  tumor  only,  when  the  latter  is  growing  very  slowly,  so  as  to  be 
evidently  not  cancerous,  and  especially  if  there  be  so  little  evidence  of 
solid  tissue  around  the  vascular  mass  that  it  may  be  hoped  that  it  is  a 
mere  aneurism  of  the  bone.  In  any  such  case,  however,  the  patient  should 
be  prepared  for  amputation  if  necessary. 

Mollities  Oxsium. — A  very  singular  and  rare  affection  in  bones  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Mollities  Ossium,  Osteomalacia  or  Malacosteon.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  under  this  designation  several  morbid  conditions  have 
been  described,  most  of  which  constitute  separate  diseases,  and  have  been 
noticed  above.  Thus  bones  become  softened  by  the  diffused  form  of  in- 
filtrating cancer  (see  p.  443 ).*  Again,  bones  have  been  known  to  be  so 
softened  by  inflammation  in  the  course  of  constitutional  syphilis  as  to  be 
described  by  the  name  of  Mollities.5  And  cases  of  spontaneous  fracture 
from  cancerous  deposit  or  from  other  causes  have  been,  incorrectly 
enough,  spoken  of  as  Mollities.  But  the  peculiar  disease  which  is  prop- 
erly so  designated  is  marked  by  the  gradual  softening,  bending,  and  very 
probably  the  ultimate  fracture  of  the  bones,  usually  of  several  parts  of 
the  body,  or  at  any  rate  of  a  great  extent  of  bone,  while  the  patient  is  not 
in  any  visible  condition  of  disease,  except  for  the  weakness  and  the  loss 
of  function  which  the  softening  of  the  skeleton  produces.  Mollities  is, 
therefore,  distinguished  from  cancer  by  the  fact  that  in  the  one  numerous 
and  extensive  tracts  of  bone  gradually  soften,  bend,  and  perhaps  ulti- 
mately break,  while  in  cancer  deposit  generally  occurs  at  one  definite 
spot,  and  the  bone  yields  there  abruptly,  and  that  there  is  often  no  fatal 
cachexia  in  mollities ;  in  fact,  in  many  cases  the  patient  has  died  of  old 
age.  From  rickets,  to  which  it  is  compared  by  some  authors,  who  speak 
of  it  as  "  senile  rickets,"  it  is  distinguished  by  the  essential  feature  that 

1  Mapothcr,  Dublin  Med.  Press,  Feb.  4,  1803  In  a  case  where  Mr.  Bickersteth 
amputated  the  leg  for  pulsating  tumor  of  the  tibia,  the  disease  on  examination  was 
believed  to  be  a  pure  example  of  osteo-aneurism,  and  no  return  took  place. — SeeSyst. 
of  Surg.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  iii,  p.  810. 

1  A  good  example  of  this  is  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  showing  two 
vertebra  completely  softened  by  cancer,  which  has  entirely  replaced  their  natural 
structure. 

*  The  existence,  however,  of  any  softening  of  bones  in  syphilis  so  diffused  as  to  de- 
serve the  name  of  osteomalacia  is  doubted  by  Lancereaux,  Treatise  on  Syphilis,  trans. 
for  JNow  Syd.  Soc.,  vol.  i,  p.  243. 
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inollitit's  lias  no  tendency  to  recovery,  while  rickets  always  disappears  if 
the  child  survives. 

The  symptoms  of  true  mollities  are  very  striking.     The  dis> 
ally  commences  with  pain  mistaken  for  rheumatism,  and  sometime  thn 
pain  lasts  long  and  is  very  severe.     A  great  part  of  the  skelelon,  - 
times  the  whole  pelvis  or  thorax,  or  many  of  the  hones  of  the  limbs, 
OCMBe  so  soft  and  weak  that  they  hend    under  the   ordinary  BHWCnlai 
tioiis  ;  till  sometimes  (as  in  the  ntten-n-uoted  CMC  of  Madain  j  the 

fret  can  he  placed  above  the  head,  and  the  patient  is  quite  bedridden  from 
the  weakness  of  the  body;  and  the  stature  may  even  be  much  diminished 
from  the  falling  together  cd*  the  vertebra,      raicton  MKB1HOII  .  hut 

curiously  enough  the  bones  may  unite  again.  Dr.  Ormerod  pu 
case1  in  tvhirli  llinv  mMmgfeufl  number  of  fractures — at  one  tin 
different  bonei  were  fraei  nivd-  and  \  et  the  fractures  Balled 
readily  as  they  do  in  rickets.  Often,  however,  the  fractures  show  no 
tendency  to  naite.  Uoetof  the  patients  are  past  the  middle  period  of 
life,  and  arc  of  t  lie  female  sex,  though  men  also  suffer  from  the  disease.1 
They  usually  die  from  mere  decay  of  nature—  sometimes  fan  intemir 
rent  disorders,  as  pneumonia — sometimes  from   deficient   )  n.  in 

eoneequefioe  of  the  loss  of  mobility  of  the  softened  chest-walls,  ur  fron 

pressure  on  the  spinal  cord  or  medulla. 

The  pathological  anatomy  of  the  softened  hemes  bears  a  considerahli 
resemblance  to  rickets,  and  also  fco  fatly  defeneration.  In  some  Danffl  the 
fatty  degeneration  has  been  so  extreme  that  the  bone  resembled  "ntbtf 
a  portion  of  fatty  matter  inelosed  in  a  case  of  periosteum  than  a  bo 
(Ormerorf,)  At  other  times  the  outer  shell  has  been  healthy  while  the 
Centra]  cancellous  tissue  has  been  softened.  The  cancelli  will  be  found 
enlarged,  sometimes  td  such  an  extent  that  the  whole  bone  is  e 
and  tilled  with  a  peculiar  reddish  gelnti  inform  matter  in  which  fat,  oil, 
and  Mood-disks  will  be  found,  together  with  certain  cellular  bodlet 
cording  to  Dalrvmple.1' 

The  nature  of  the  morbid  change  in  mollfties  is  by  no  in 
The  earthy  base  of  the  bone  is  absorbed,  and   much  of  it  in 
passing  away  in  the  urine,  but  how  or  why  this  occurs  we  are  at  present 
entirely  ignorant.     That  it  is  somehow  associated  with  a  generally  de- 
pressed condition  of  the  system,  caused  in  some  eases  by  n 
naney,  in  others  by  mental  suffering,  in   others   by  privation  of  variou 
kinds,  seems  to  be  conceded,  hut   nothing  is  known  as  to  how  I  hi 
KOtS  nor  why  its  effect  should  be  so  strikingly  marked  on  the  hoiie- 
the  rest  of  the  body  is  una  flee  led  f 

A  more  interesting  question  is  whether  the  disease  is  curable,  and  ho« 
to  treat  it. 

Mr.  Durham  is  disposed  to  answer  the  former  question  in  the  affirms 
live;  and  i Me  to  refer  to  two  eases  of  alleged   cure  which    rest  on 

the  authority  of  Beylard     and  Trousseau.     And  in  several  other  e 

1  Bnt.  Med.  Journal,  Sept  10,  is 

1  OuL  of  145 eases  wh it'll  Mr.  Durham   rsfsn  to,  13  only  wore  men9btl1   th*-n  in 
great  number  off  Itu  iiv  fur  obstetric  pur] 

of  t  ho  dlaei  doubtful. 

1  Dublin   Quarterly   Jow .,  184tf.     A  very  full  account  of  the  mh  ;  and 

chemical  i  n  I  Ed  the  bonea  in  molluies  is  *  ^ntained  in  Mr.  Durh;i 

in  tbc  Guy's  Hotpital  Report*,  rot,  \,,  Bd  leriei,  1S*;4, 

4  I  Lhink  it  is  |  |»iiv  to  west*  IOU06  her  hypotheses,     The  reader 

them  nil  stated  »tkI  QlSCUSSrd  in  Mr.  Durham's  paper 

*  Bcyhird,  Du  Rachitis,  d«-  hi  Fragiliti  ,j,  a  <  uf  d<*  I'Osteomalscle,  pp.  266,  274.    • 
one  of  theae  cases  the  person  h  fleeted  managed  by  gradual  extension  to  increase  her 
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which  ultimately  proved  fatal,  a  considerable  temporary  improvement 
has  been  noticed  under  treatment.  The  treatment  must  be  stimulant 
and  supporting,  as  far  as  the  digestion  will  permit;  and  the  use  of 
mineral  acids,  of  course  with  due  reference  to  the  reaction  of  the  urine, 
phosphates  and  cod-liver  oil.  seems  to  be  indicated. 

Many  cases  of  deformity  of  the  pelvis  leading  to  difficulty  in  parturi- 
tion are  described  in  summary  terms  as  "mollities,"  but  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  have  undoubtedly  been  instances,  not  of  the  disease  here 
described,  but  of  old  rickets,  though  some  have  probably  been  cases  of 
true  mollities. 

Rickets  is  a  constitutional  disease,  nearly  allied  to  struma,  the  chief 
manifestations  of  which  are  found  in  the  bones,  but  which  implicates 
other  organs,  especially  the  great  viscera,  a  fact  which  should  never  be 
left  out  of  sight  in  speaking  of  or  treating  rickets.1  But  the  important 
peculiarity  of  the  morbid  diathesis  in  rickets  is  that  it  is  not  permanent. 
If  the  child  survives  the  disease  will  disappear,  though  the  deformities 
produced  by  it  will  remain  for  life.  And  rickets  is  very  rarely  fatal  in 
itself,  although  it  is  pretty  often  indirectly  fatal ;  i.  <?.,  the  child  is  so 
much  weakened  as  to  succumb  to  some  infantile  disorder  which  he  would 
otherwise  have  thrown  off.  It  may  be  combined  with  struma  or  con- 
genital syphilis. 

Rickets  may  commence,  as  it  is  believed,  in  utero,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  one  of  the  causes  of  intra-uterine  fracture,  but  generally  it  does  not 
begin  till  about  the  time  when  the  child  is  beginning  to  walk,  and  often 
not  till  two  or  three  years  of  age,  or  even  later.  Its  causes  are  found  in 
anything  which  produces  weakness  :  bad  feeding,  bad  air,  want  of  clean- 
liness— poverty,  in  fact — are  the  common  causes.2  Hence  Sir  W.  Jenner 
says  that  rickets  is  the  commonest  constitutional  disease  among  the 
children  of  the  poor  in  London.  But  the  children  of  the  rich  are  not 
exempt  from  it,  and  in  them  it  shows  itself  chiefly  in  the  later  members 
of  large  families,  the  mothers  being  exhausted  by  repeated  pregnancies, 
or  in  the  children  of  parents  suffering  from  the  hereditary  taint  of  struma, 
or  possibly  syphilis. 

The  early  symptoms  of  rickets  are  not  always  well  marked.  The  child 
appears  restless  and  out  of  health ;  if  it  has  begun  to  walk  it  will  be 
44  taken  off  its  feet,"  as  the  nurses  phrase  it;  its  dentition  is  probably 
retarded,  the  breath  fetid,  and  the  digestion  disordered;  but  these  symp- 
toms are  not  in  themselves  conclusive.  The  first  distinct  indication  of 
rickets  is  a  swelling  of  the  cartilaginous  extremities  of  the  long  bones, 
and  generallj*  near  the  wrist  or  ankle,  or  of  the  ribs  where  they  join  with 
the  costal  cartilages.  The  child  is  usually  also  noticed  to  be  restless  and 
to  throw  off  the  bedclothes,  and  often  the  head  sweats  profusely.  The 
fontanelles  are  often  very  late  in  closing,  and  the  head  large.     Now  be- 


8  tat  u  re  by  half  a  metre — i.e.,  more  than  eighteen  inches  from  what  it  was  at  the 
period  of  greatest  curvature  of  the  spine.  The  duration  of  the  case  extends  over 
about  twenty  years,  and  the  patient  was  then  in  good  health,  though  deformed. 

1  Sir  W.  Jenner  has  insisted,  perhaps  more  strongly  than  any  other  author,  on  the 
constitutional  origin  of  rickets.  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  voL  i,  1800.  Dr.  Dickin- 
son has  described  the  enlargement  met  with  in  the  liver  and  spleen  chiefly,  but  also 
in  the  lymphatic  glands,  in  rickety  children,  as  an  increase  in  the  fibrous  and  epi- 
thelial tissues  of  the  organs,  producing  an  appearance  much  like  that  of  the  ordinary 
lardaceous  or  so-called  u amyloid"  degeneration,  but  not  giving  the  characteristic 
reaction  with  iodine. — Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  lii. 

9  A  disease  believed  to  be  identical  with  rickets  was  produced  in  puppies  by  im- 
proper feeding. — Dick,  Path.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xiv,  p.  289. 
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^in>   |   stage  pf  more  or  less  general   Softening  of  the  bones  — 
tlif  limbs  become  bent,  the  curves  being  generally  an   exaggeration 
I  he  natural  curvature  of  i  lie  bone,  and  due  partly  lo  pressure  in  walkin 
or  crawling,  partly  to  the  traction  of  the  muscles,    Fracture  ii 

it hi  the  stage  of  softening,  the   fractures   uniting   very  rea 

kindly,     tu  many  cases  the  periosteum  is  not  torn,    Sometimes  I 
ta  bent,  but  not  entirely  broken.    The  chest-walls  ere 
ribs  being  drawn  in  somewhat,  as  though  a  string  had  been  tied  roua 
the  cheat  above  the  liver,    This  distortion  ia  due  in  part  to  the 
of  the  thoracic  parietes,  causing  them  to  yield  to  atmospheric  j 
for  there  is  En  these  cases,  r«-  Sir  W  Jenner  has  shown,  a  tend 
collapse  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  lunge,  ao  thai  the  external  pros 
the  atmosphere  i*  nol  balanced  by  the  air  inside;  and  the  - 
may  lie  favored  by  attacks  of  u  child-crowing"  or  laryngismus  striduloi 
to  which  these  weakly  children  are  very  liable.    But  the  defbrmitj 
due  in  pari  to  the  lower  ribs  being  pushed  out  by  the  enlarged  lii 
spleen.    And  it  may  also  be  partly  due  to  the  diaphragm  pulling  invar*" 
the  parts  of  the  ribs  to  vvhieh  it  is  attached.    The  common  "pigeon 

breast  may  also  coexist  with  this  rickety  deformity.  The  spin 
I"  '  uliarly  liable  to  distortion  in  rickets.  When  this  oCCUra  it  BQ 
place  in  any  direction,  the  meet  common,  perhaps,  being  ukypho 

a  generally  diffused  curvature   backwards,  easily  dinting 
abtlipi,  limited,  projection   of  angular  deformity,  but   **  lord 
forward  displacement  of  the  bodies  of  the  bun  bar  vertebrae,  may  be  pn 
dtieed  by  obliquity  of  the  pelvis  caused  by  the  deformity  of  the  leva 
extremities,  or  lateral  curvature  by  unequal  length  of  the  two  legs  fron 
a  bend  or  fracture  of  one  of  them.     The  pelvis  is  often   grieve 
formed,  its  outlet  being  narrowed,  the  tuberosities  of  till 
towards  each  other,  and   the  pubic  arch   widened,  <u    the    puhes 
backwards  towards  tin  rcrtcbral  angle,  and  the  iacbia  thrust  fttffr 

wards.1     In  other  cases  the  pelvis  is  simply  retarded  in  ment,i 

retain  in  mature  hie  the  small  relative  size  of  infancy.9    Tfai 

condition  ta  connected  with  an  interesting  fad  noticed  b\  Uj 

that  in  eases  of  old  rickets  the  whole  adult  body  often  preserve*  the] 

portions  natural  to  Infancy— the  relatively  small  size  of  the  face,  oT  the 
pelvis,  and  of  the  lower  limbs — Irrespective  of  any  deformity  in  any* 
these  parts. 

The  chief  features  of  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the   bones 
active  stage  of  rickets  are  a  large  production  of  growing  tissue  at  A 
epiphysial  ends,  a  softening  of  the  bony  tissue  of  the  shaft,  with  ettiaii 
inent  of  the  laeume,  which  are  occupied  by  a  red  pulpy  substam 

great  thickening  of  the  periosteum.  These  morbid  appearances  will  b* 
found  more  minufc  Ij  described  than  the  scope  of  this  work  will  permit 
in  ftindJteisch'a  Pathological  Histology  (vol.  ii,  p.  2&8),  who  regards  thttt 
as  due  t«>  a  morbid  acceleration  of  those  changes  which  usher  in 
prepare  the  way  for  the  transformation  of  cartilage  into  bone,  ami  lb 
development  of  bone  from  periosteum.  As  the  old  hone  is  absorbed  tin 
newly  produced  tissue  does   not  ossify,  or  only   very    li  ily,  au< 

hence  the  softening  of  the  bones. 

The  affect  on  the  skull  is  worthy  of  especial  mention.     The  exuberan 
and  imperfectly  ossified  tissue  causes  a  great  enlargement  of  the 

1  I  bavs  b  rved  that  many  cases  related  in  obstetrical  work?  **  instance) 

of  mollftiefl  were  in  nil  probability  ca&ei  of  deformity  from  rick 

*  8ee  s  very  interesting  oats  deacribed  and  figured  by  Mr.  Shaw,  latgei*, 

2d  ed.,  vol.  v,  p.  876. 
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bones,  with  disappearance  of  the  distinction  between  the  two  tables  and 
the  diploe  till  the  whole  skull  presents  a  uniform  thick  layer  of  crumbly, 
porous  bone.  In  the  occipital  bone,  according  to  Rindfleisch,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  brain  and  counter- pressure  of  the  pillow  in  lying  often  cause 
absorption,  and  so  thinning  and  even  perforation  of  the  skull. 

To  the  softening  stage  succeeds  the  stage  of  induration,  in  which  the 
enlarged  and  bent  bones  ossify,  large  buttresses  of  compact  bone  being 
thrown  out  in  the  curves  (particularly  in  the  linea  aspera),  and  the  patient 
recovers,  but  with  permanent  deformity*  Growth  also  in  the  severer  cases 
is  more  or  less  stunted  over  the  whole  body. 

The  treatment  of  rickets  is  medical  and  surgical.  The  medical  treat- 
ment is,  no  doubt,  the  most  important,  and  if  commenced  early  enough 
and  carried  through  with  care  it  usually  makes  all  but  the  simplest 
surgical  measures  unnecessary.  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
diet,  to  see  that  it  is  wholesome  and  sufficient,  to  the  action  of  the  bowels 
and  skin,  and  to  all  other  accessible  hygienic  measures.  During  the  soft- 
ening stage  the  child  should  be  carefully  nursed,  and  prevented,  as  far 
as  possible,  from  crawling  or  walking.  Cod-liver  oil,  iodide  and  phos- 
phate of  iron,  or  other  ferruginous  tonics,  usually  procure  rapid  improve- 
ment of  the  health  when  combined  with  proper  general  treatment.  But 
the  misfortune  of  these  cases  is  that  the  circumstances  of  the  poor  children 
often  prevent  them  from  having  proper  attention,  diet,  and  regimen,  or 
the  ignorance  of  the  parents  and  the  easy  assumption  that  the  child 
"  will  grow  out  of  it"  prevent  them  from  applying  for  advice  till  defor- 
mity has  far  advanced. 

The  use  of  splints  to  the  deformed  limbs  in  rickets  is  not  to  be  heed- 
lessly adopted  in  deference  to  routine.  It  is  useless  to  apply  ordinary 
splints  and  bandages  with  a  view  to  straighten  the  bent  bones,  except  in 
the  period  of  considerable  softening,  and  then  their  application  demands 
much  care.  If  the  pelvis  is  softened  it  is  believed  that  the  weight  of  the 
splint  on  the  legs  will  increase  the  pelvic  deformity.  However,  by  care- 
ful splinting  I  have  often  succeeded  in  redressing  incipient  deformity, 
and  have  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the  practice.  Another  great  benefit 
in  splints  is  that  they  may  be  made  to  project  below  the  feet,  and  so 
effectually  prevent  the  child  from  walking — a  great  point  with  poor  chil- 
dren, who  have  no  special  nurses. 

Knock-knee  generally  requires  a  special  instrument,  which  must  be 
carefully  adapted  to  the  individual  case ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  inveterate  knock-knee  it  is  not  alone  the  ligaments  that  have  yielded, 
but  the  shape  of  the  bones  is  also  altered  by  pressure,  so  that  only  an 
imperfect  cure  is  possible. 

•  Finally,  there  are  cases  in  which  it  may  be  justifiable  to  perform 
osteotomy,  subcutaneously  or  otherwise,  and  put  the  leg  straight,  treat- 
ing it  somewhat  like  a  compound  fracture.  Mr.  Marsh  has  recorded1 
some  interesting  and  successful  cases  of  this  operation,  which,  however, 
it  will  be  readily  understood  is  only  occasionally  justifiable. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  bones  is  a  result,  in  many  cases,  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation or  sclerosis;  but  here  the  propriety  of  the  terra  may  well  be 
questioned.  Such  cases  are  instances  of  chronic  ostitis,  and  ought  to  be 
so  described.2  There  are  other  cases  in  which  no  inflammatory  symptoms 
are  known  to  have  ever  been  noticed,  as  in  the  skull  which  is  preserved 


1  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  lvii,  p.  145. 

'  See  Mr.  Stanley's  cases,  op.  cit.,  pp.  2,  3. 
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in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  enormously  thickened,  the 
history  of  which  states  that  the  patient  was  only  made  aware  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  skull  by  finding  that  the  size  of  his  bat  was  constantly 
enlarging,  though  here  the  disease  certainly  resulted  from  injury.  It  is 
chiefly  in  the  skull  that  specimens  of  hypertrophy  are  preserved  in  our 
museums,1  and  as  a  rule  nothing  is  known  about  the  patients  during  life, 
except  that  many  have  been  insane  or  of  weak  intellect.  Some  of  these 
skulls  are  grayish  in  color,  very  porous,  irregular  in  structure — aptly 
compared  by  Mr.  Durham2  to  dried  mortar.  Others,  however,  are  much 
more  dense  and  hard,  though,  like  the  former,  "they  have  a  certain 
rough  irregularity  of  texture."  The  former  are  described  under  the 
name  of  u  osteo-porosis."  The  latter  are  regarded  by  Rokitansky  as 
instances  of  consecutive  induration,  succeeding  on  this  osteo-porosis. 
But  Mr.  Durham  is  inclined  to  doubt  this,  and  to  conjecture  that  the 
light,  spongy  bones  are  examples  of  arrested  mollities  (which  he  regards 
as  a  curable  affection),  and  the  latter  as  the  result  of  cured  rickets.  The 
idea  must  be  regarded  as  a  conjecture  merely  at  present,  but  it  is  an  in- 
teresting one,  and  deserves  to  be  elucidated  by  further  researches.  Mr. 
Stanley  has  pointed  out  an  interesting  fact  in  the  cases  which  he  describes 
as  hypertrophy  of  the  long  bones,  viz.,  that  the  affected  bone  often  in- 
creases in  length.  Sometimes  the  whole  limb  is  lengthened,  or  when  one 
bone  (as  the  tibia)  is  affected  and  the  other  is  not,  either  the  affected 
bone  will  be  observed  to  be  curved,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  normal 
length  of  the  other,  or  the  ligaments  uniting  the  two  bones  will  yield. 

Atrophy  of  bone  ("  fragilitas  ossium  ")  is  not  so  much  a  disease  in 
itself  as  a  symptom  of  many  other  diseases,  the  chief  of  which  are  inflam- 
mation, fatty  degeneration,  anchylosis  leading  to  disease  of  the  limb,  and 
injury.  Senile  degeneration  is  also  a  frequent  cause  of  atrophy — a  fact 
illustrated  by  the  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  spoken  of  on  p.  293 
(see  Fig.  103).  Atroplry,  strictly  speaking,  consists  in  the  mere  removal 
of  the  tissue  of  the  bone,  with  no  alteration  in  its  composition,  and  it  is 
best  illustrated  by  preparations  in  which,  from  the  anchylosis  of  the  joints 
or  from  prolonged  confinement,  the  limb  has  been  useless,  and  the  bones 
are  found  to  be  light  and  papery,  the  compact  shell  greatly  reduced  in 
thickness,  and  the  medullary  cavity  enormously  increased  in  size  by  the 
disappearance  of  most  of  the  cancellous  tissue.  Here  the  bone,  if  ex- 
amined microscopically,  would  appear  quite  healthy.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, some  amount  of  fatty  degeneration  usually  accompanies  atrophy, 
especially  when  due  to  old  age.  The  rarefying  stage  of  ostitis  is  a  kind 
of  atrophy,  and  this  may  be  continued  as  a  permanent  condition.  Such 
was  the  celebrated  instance  quoted  by  Norris,3  in  which  atrophy  of  the 
humerus  followed  on  fracture  twice  repeated,  and  where  the  whole  bone 
disappeared,  leaving  the  forearm  "  swinging  hither  and  thither  like  a 
thong,"  and  the  arm  shortened  six  inches.  This  can  only  be  under- 
stood as  being  the  result  of  chronic  ostitis.  In  other  cases  atrophy  after 
fracture  is  believed  to  depend  on  laceration  or  obstruction  of  the  medul- 
lary artery  of  the  bone.4  The  suspension  of  growth  which  follows  on 
separation  of  the  epiphyses,  as  well  as  the  cases  in  which  the  epiphyses 

1  Mr.  Stanley  speaks  also  of  hypertrophy  of  the  facial  bones,  and  especially  of  the 
upper  jaw.  Cases  illustrating  this  condition  may  be  found  in  museums,  but  their 
exact  pathology  is  not  quite  clear. 

2  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  1864,  p.  380. 

•  Amer.  Jour.  Med.Sci.,  Jan.  1842,  p.  39. 
4  Carling,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xx. 
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remain  ununited,  may  be  classed  along  with  atrophy  ;  and  the  absorption 
which  follows  pressure  is,  at  any  rate,  closely  related  to  atrophy.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  as  hypertrophy  appears  to  be  often  only  a  very  chronic 
stage  of  ostitis,  considered  as  a  productive  process  (sclerosis),  so  atrophy 
bears  a  similar  relation  to  rarefying  ostitis. 

No  treatment  is  known  to  have  any  effect  on  either  of  these  patholog- 
ical processes. 

Spontaneous  fracture  is  rather  a  loose  term,  the  fracture  being,  in  fact, 
always  due  to  some  slight  force,  which  would  be  insufficient  to  fracture  a 
healthy  bone.  Its  common  causes  are  atrophy,  malignant  disease,  mol- 
lities,  rickets,  necrosis  (especially  in  its  acute  form),  caries,  and  espe- 
cially strumous  deposit  in  the  bone,  whether  accompanied  by  suppuration 
or  not.  In  some  cases  fracture  occurs  from  such  slight  causes  that  it  may 
be  classed  as  spontaneous,  yet  it  unites  and  the  patient  remains  well.  But 
such  cases  should  be  watched  with  some  apprehension,  for  malignant  dis- 
ease may  afterwards  sprout  out  of  the  fractured  part,1  or  strumous  deposit 
may  make  its  appearance  elsewhere.  Spontaneous  fracture  from  any 
cause  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  repair,  but  in  cancer  amputa- 
tion is  required  unless  (as  is  very  commonly. the  case)  there  are  other 
cancerous  deposits  elsewhere.  In  all  the  other  cases  the  surgeon  should 
incline  to  preserve  the  limb,  though  in  extensive  necrosis,  and  especially 
in  the  lower  limb,  the  attempt  will  very  probably  fail. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  JOINTS. 

Diseases  of  the  joints  are  described  for  convenience  sake  under  the 
head  of  the  tissue  thought  to  be  chiefly  or  at  least  most  obviously  affected, 
and  are  therefore  divided  into  diseases  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the 
cartilages,  and  of  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones.  The  classification  is, 
po  doubt,  an  imperfect  one ;  in  fact,  the  affections  of  the  ligaments,  in- 
cluding the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  joint,  are  almost  passed  over  in  most 
of  the  formal  treatises,  though  no  one  can  doubt  that  they  are  very  com- 
monly the  starting-point  of  inflammation  which  destroys  the  whole  articu- 
lation. It  appears  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  useful  ways  of  regarding 
the  subject  for  practical  purposes  is  to  consider  joint  diseases  under  two 
chief  heads,  viz.,  diseases  originating  in  the  bones  and  spreading  out- 
wards or  towards  the  surface,  and  diseases  originating  in  the  synovial 
membrane  or  capsule,  and  spreading  inwards  or  towards  the  bones.'    An- 


1  A  bone  which  gives  way  near  a  cancerous  tumor  may  nevertheless  unite.  See  Path. 
Trans.,  vol.  xi,  p.  219.  A  man  was  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital  with  malig- 
nant disease  of  the  humerus.  The  bone  had  given  way  at  that  spot  ten  months  be- 
fore, but  the  fracture  had  united  before  the  tumor  was  noticed. — Path.  Trans.,  vol. 
x,  p.  249. 

1  8ee  Surg.  Treatment  of  Children's  Diseases,  p.  411,  2d  ed. 
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other  very  important  division  of  join  acute  and  chronic,  t 

distinction  which  more  than  anything  else  governs  our  prognosis  and 
treatment.     Thus,  cases  will  be  met  with,  th  i  innately, 

in   which  the  disease  comes  on   with  very   formidable  symptoms,  acute 
traumatic  fever,  rapid  suppuration  and  disintegration  of  the  joint,  s| 
feel  initiating  in  death,  either  by  exhaustion  or  by  pyaemia;  when 
r  bulk  of  the  diseases  of  the  joints  which  we  are  called  upon 
mpanied  by  no  constitutional  affection  whatever  and   in 

danger  to  life,    They  often  cause  lose  of  activity  and  of  all  that  make 
lift  worth  having  to  the  possessor,  and  from  that  consideration  uw 
operations  wb  rtremelj  dangerous.     But  in  making  op  h 

to  perform  such  operations  the  Burgeon  should  never  omit  tits  oonttde* 
ation  that  the  disease  exposes  the  patient  to  little  or  no  d-  tiHefhe 

Operation  is  very  dangerous  indeed.      Th  geOBS  who  use  th 

argument  for  never  performing  amputation  or  excision  in  chronic  joint 
disease  are  in  my  opinion  wrong,  since  the  natural  on  re  often  belcesiBSnj 
\ears.  during  which  the  patient,  if  a  poor  man,  is  deharp  (anting 

his  livelihood,  and  in  au\  ease  from  all  enjoyment  of  his  life  ;  but  there 

is  no  doubt  that  such  operations  are  always  to  be 

operations  of  expediency  than  as  This  does  not, 

apply  to  cases  in  which  suppuration  is  visibly  polling  the  patient  d 

in  which  hectic  has  set  in,  and  where  the  surgeon  has  reason  to  fear  that 

the  delay  ot  amputation  or  excision  may  involve  dat  ie  patient'* 

life. 


Synovitis* — The  symptoms  of  acute  synovitis  are  pain,  inflammation 
as  shown  by  increased  heat  of  the  part)  and  fluid  effusion  in 
vial  capsule.     The  disease  is  due  either  to   injury  or  to  rbei 
cases,  and  the  pain  varies  accordingly.     It  is  usually  die! 
burning  in  the  most  acute  cases,  but  is  not  complicated  with  those  painful 
spasms  which  are  characteristic  of  the  more  deeply  seated  affections,    flu. 
effusion  is  serous,  i.  e„  it  is  more  watery  than  the  natural  synovia,  witli 
portions  of  Lymph  and  epithelial  scales  floating  in  the  fluid,  mix* 
times  with  blood.     In  very  acute  cases  the  synovial  membrane  hai 
fou  11  d  partly  destroyed  by  ulceration.     In  recent  acute  cases,  be! 
sac  has  become  too  tense,  the  sense  of  fluctuation  is   very  plain,  awl  th 
form  of  the  swelling,  taking  as  it  doss  exactly  the  shape  of  the  eynovit 
membrane,  is  perfectly  characteristic.    Thus,  in  the  knee-joint  It) 

fluctuating  swelling  extending  Up  the  limb  for  -  ance  in  ft 

the  femur,  bulging  on   either  side  of  the  patella,  more   prominent  on  th 

inner  side,  ami  floating  the  patella  up  as  if  in  a  water-bath.    On  tl 

hand,  the  form  of  swelling  which   is  due  to  enlargement  of  the  b 

Of  the  fibrous  tissues  which  invest   them,  is  an  exagget  atioii  ol   th 

ral  outline  of  the  bones.    It  raises  and  pushes  forward  the  patella,  hut  that 

hone  remains  still  in  contact  with  the  femur.     This  form  of  swellil 

is  never  developed  so  rapidly  as  synovial  effusion  often  is.     i 

be  remembered  that  some  amount  of  periosteal  effusion  or  swelling  of  the 

bones  themselves  is  often  mixed  with  synovitis. 

The  causes  of  synovitis  are  blows  and  sprains,  exposure  to  <  <>! 
mar  ism,  gout,  gonorrhoea,  and  pyGemia,or  blood  poisoning,    Gonorrho 
and  pyemic  synovitis  will  be  found  treated  of  under  the  d  f  whfe 

they  arc  symptoms.     The  surgical  treal 

the  same  as  that  of  the  rheumatic  form  of  the  disease.  Cases  ah 
of  syphilitic  affection  of  joints  in  which  the  synovial  membrane  b 
implicated,  but  secondarily  to  affections  of  the  bones  or  fibrous  stm 
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The  usual  course  of  synovitis  is  towards  recovery,  if  the  parts  are  left 
at  rest.  There  are,  however,  exceptional  cases,  and  chiefly  those  follow- 
ing on  penetrating  wounds  of  the  joint,  which  will  go  on  to  suppuration 
and  disorganization  (so-called  " abscess")  of  the  joint.  Using  still  the 
knee-joint  for  illustration,  the  symptoms  of  such  abscess  are. as  follows  : 
High  traumatic  fever,  rigors,  great  pain  and  starting  of  the  limb,  oedema 
and  inflammation  of  the  soft  parts  covering  the  joint,  with  considerable 
rise  of  local  temperature,  exquisite  pain  on  motion  ;  and,  if  the  part  be 
not  well  supported,  displacement  of  the  bones  of  the  leg  backwards  will 
rapidly  ensue. 

Acute  abscess  is  a  formidable  malady,  due  very  commonly  to  injury, 
though  it  may  occur  spontaneously  in  weakly  young  persons.  The  ab- 
scess may  either  commence  in  the  soft  tissues  around  the  joint,  bursting 
into  its  cavity  and  causing  rapid  disintegration,  or  in  a  wound  of  the 
joint,  or  in  acute  synovial  inflammation,  or  as  the  consequence  of  an 
abscess  which,  forming  either  in  the  bone  or  in  the  thickness  of  degen- 
erated synovial  membrane,  has  made  its  way  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint. 

The  treatment  ought  to  be  decided,  and  for  that  purpose  an  exact 
diagnosis  is  necessary.  This  must  be  made  by  an  exploratory  puncture, 
for  which  the  aspirator  is  the  most  convenient  instrument.  Should  the 
fluid  be  only  slightly  purulent,  or  should  there  be  no  pus  at  all,  there  will 
be  no  harm  in  withdrawing  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  fluid,  and 
carefully  closing  the  puncture;  but  if  the  joint  contains  pus  pure  or  nearly 
so  an  exit  must  be  given  to  it,  and  this  is  done  either  by  a  free  incision 
or  by  passing  a  drainage-tube  through  the  joint.  The  former  is  the  course 
usually  recommended  and  adopted,  but  it  is  a  very  severe  measure  in  the 
case  of  the  knee-joint,  at  any  rate  in  adults.  In  children  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  the  knee-joint  opened  with  success,  but  the  great  majority 
certainly  of  the  cases  which  have  come  under  my  own  notice  in  later  life 
have  proved  fatal  from  traumatic  fever  or  pyiemia.  In  smaller  joints  no 
such  hesitation  need  be  experienced ;  but  in  the  knee  I  think  it  better  to 
pass  a  drainage-tube  through  the  articulation,  and  thus  evacuate  the 
abscess  with  less  constitutional  disturbance.  And  in  the  case  of  persons 
whose  general  health  and  constitutional  vigor  are  not  very  favorable  it  is 
questionable  whether  amputation  be  not  the  more  prudent  course.  After 
incision  of  the  joint  if  things  go  well  the  joint  will  anchvlose — in  early 
life  perhaps  so  incompletely  that  considerable  motion  will  be  preserved. 
Indeed,  in  one  case  of  a  child  in  whom  I  opened  the  knee-joint  very  freely 
hardly  any  impairment  of  motion  was  perceptible  after  her  recovery. 
But  in  adults  a  stiff  joint  is  the  best  event  which  can  be  anticipated. 

If  the  case  is  to  do  badly  the  fever  increases,  the  discharge  becomes 
more  foul,  and  the  limb  more  swollen  and  painful.  If  the  surgeon  has 
used  a  drainage-tube  or  made  a  small  puncture  he  may  be  inclined  to  try 
the  effect  of  freer  incisions,  failing  which  his  only  resource  is  to  ampu- 
tate;  but  amputations  under  these  circumstances  are  very  unpromising, 
and,  if  definite  symptoms  of  pyjemia  have  set  in,  are  hopeless. 

Treatment. — In  the  acuter  forms  of  synovitis  the  effect  of  local  blood- 
letting is  generally  very  beneficial.  The  limb  must  be  put  up  in  an  appa- 
ratus which  will  keep  it  perfectly  at  rest,  for  which  purpose,  in  the  case 
of  the  knee,  some  support  must  be  given  in  the  ham  by  means  of  a  pad 
or  stuffing,  or  by  a  bend  in  the  splint.  Ten  or  a  dozen  leeches  maj*  be 
applied,  and  the  bleeding  encouraged  by  fomentation  afterwards,  and 
then  cold  must  be  assiduously  employed ;  or,  if  cold  is  not  well  borne, 
the  application  of  a  large  poultice  enveloping  the  limb  is  often  very 
grateful. 
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For  more  chronic  cases,  or  when  the  acute  has  given  m  norm 

inflammation,  complete  local  rest  and  blistering  are  the  >fly 

indicated;  and   in   the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  when   little  is  left  ex- 
Oepf    a  little  indolent  a  welling,  pressure  is  very  useful.     Thin  i*»  often 
Blade  by  a  CAM  of  strapping,  inside  which  a  layer  of  camphors 
curial  ointment  is   placed,  and  the  whole  supported  by  a  bandagt-,  w\ 
can  lie  guninied  if  necessary  I  Seott'l  bandage);  but  Strapping  and 
in  the  ordinary  way  answers  well  enough.    When  the  patient  disei 
uid  gets  ahout  without  any  application,  gentle  shampooing  and  AM 
will  be  useful  in  removing  any  remains  of  swelling. 

Hydrop*  Articutu—To  the  most  chi  a  of  synovial  effusion 

name  of  "  hydrops  artieuU  M  has  been  given.     It  forms  a  large  fluctu: 
swelling,  devoid  of  heat  or  pain.     It  is  almost  confined  to  the  ki 
and  the  patient  requires  relief  from   the  condition   on   account  of 
stretching  of  the  ligaments  and  consequent  insecurity  of  the  joint,  ren- 
dering the  limb  useless.     The  fluid  differs  from  that  of  common  - 
in  containing  little  if  any  lymph;  hut  it  coagulates  with  heat,  like  the 
fluid  of  hydrocele.     The  limits  between  chronic  synovitis  and  liv<l 
articuli  are  difficult  to  fix;  consequently,  if  there  is  any  prospect  of  im- 
provement from  the  milder  methods  of  treatment  used  in  chronic  syuo- 
vitis — rest,  blistering,  pressure,  absorbent  ointments,  etc. — a  careful  trial 

l1  be  given  to  such  measures.     Rut  when  these  have  failed*  0 
complaint  is  so  inveterate  as  to  render  them  obviously 
must  be  injected  with  iodine.     The  tincture  of  iodine  has  been   inj* 
in   equal   proportions   with   water,  Jss.  of  the  mixture,  or   3iij-iv  of  a 
weaker  solution — one  part  of  the  tincture  to  four  of  water — as  mm 
the  fluid  as  possible  being  allowed  to  escape   afterward 
taken  to  exclude  the  air,  and  the  puncture  must  be  carefully  and 

strapping  and  bandage  applied  on  a  splint.     If  severe  reaction  followT  as 
may  easily  happen,  the  case  may  lie  converted   int<>  one  ofacutc 
But  generally  it  does  well  and  the  patient  recovers,  with  more  or  less 
stiffening. 

Pulpy  Degeneration. — The  synovial   membrane  becomes  m<> 
thickened  in  all  cases  of  chronic  synmiti<,  but  this  thickening  disapi  • 
in  the  eoufte  of  time,  and  no  remains  of  the  disease  are  to  be  found  iilti- 
n lately  in  favorable  cases.     It  does  happen,  1.  not  uncomni 

that  the  swelling  persists  as  an  indolent  pulpy  thickening,  tab 
shape  of  the  eapeule  of  the  joint,  giving  here  and  there  an  obsi 
of  fluctuation,  which  on  puncture  is  found  to  be  deceptive;  but  pot^s 
in  other  situations  really  fluctuating,  either  from  synovial  flui d 
joint  cavity  or  from  pus  contained  in  the  thickness  of  the  diseased  0 
brane  itself.     Such  abscesses  may  break  into  the  joint  and  set  up  ac 
symptoms,  or  they  may  burst  externally,  and  a  sinus  may  remain,  which 
frequently  shows  no  tendency  to  heal. 

On  examination  the  synovial  membrane  is  found  to  be  converted  into 
a  pulpy,  gelatinous,  pinkish-gray  mass,  which  on  its  free  surface  some* 
what  resembles  gran  nlat  ion-tissue.     There  are  often  small  abscesses 
tered  through  its  substance,  and  pus  is  frequently  found   in  the  articular 
cavity.     The  cartilages   may  be  eroded  and  the  bones  carious,  but  tb 
disease  in  the  synovial  membrane  may  have  existed  for  a  long  time  wit 
out  any  such  morbid  appearances. 

The  persistence  of  the  disease  hinders  the  use  of  the  joint,  and  as  tb 
thickening   increases  the  ligamentous  capsule  becomes    dh  the 

hones  pushed  away  from  each  other,  the  interarticular  ligaments  b\ 
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and  softened,  more  or  less  displacement  follows,  and  the  limb  is  perma- 
nently crippled. 

The  nature  of  this  affection  is  not  absolutely  settled.  From  its  incur- 
able nature  Sir  B.  Brodie  was  at  first  disposed  to  regard  it  as  malignant ; 
but  this  it  certainly  is  not.1  Others,  with  more  probability,  have  consid- 
ered that  it  is  "  strumous,"  but  of  this  there  seems  no  proof.  It  is  not 
proved  to  have  any  specific  character,  or  to  be  anything  more  than  the 
result  of  chronic  inflammation,  acting  perhaps  on  a  person  debilitated  by 
low  living  or  by  other  unfavorable  circumstances,  of  which  the  strumous 
constitution  may  be  one. 

The  diagnosis  does  not  generally  present  any  great  difficulty,  as  the 
long  persistence  of  the  disease,  the  absence  of  proof  of  any  mischief  about 
the  bones,  and  the  shape  of  the  swelling,  will  pretty  certainly  exclude 
any  other  supposition. 

If  there  is  no  motive  for  immediate  interference  the  cure  of  the  disease 
may  he  sought  by  steady,  gentle  pressure  (as  by  Scott's  bandage)  and 
the  improvement  of  the  general  health ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  the  pulpy 
thickening,  when  it  has  once  reached  a  high  degree,  so  as  to  constitute  of 
itself  a  substantial  disease,  is  ever  entirely  removed,  and  then  the  choice 
lies  between  allowing  the  patient  to  remain  content  with  his  infirmity  or 
removing  the  joint  by  amputation  or  excision,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient.  Such  cases  are  particularly  favorable  ones  for  excision  in  early 
years.  Latterly  we  have  attempted  the  cure  of  this  affection  by  destroy- 
ing the  degenerated  synovial  membrane  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  so  pro- 
curing anchlyosis,  in  the  same  way  as  caries  is  treated  (see  p.  433).  In 
private  practice  especially  there  is  no  motive  for  haste  in  the  treatment 
of  such  cases.  Displacement  of  the  bones  should  be  remedied  or  cor- 
rected, properly  contrived  support  furnished,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
swelling  sought  by  pressure  and  mercurial  ointment  or  the  ung.  iodi  or 
empl.  galbani. 

Pendulous  Growths. — In  some  cases  the  synovial  membrane  is  found 
studded  over  with  a  number  of  loose  pendulous  fringes.  A  most  beauti- 
ful preparation  exists  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  which  has 
been  figured  in  various  works  on  the  joints,  and  which  shows  this  condi- 
tion in  its  highest  grade.  The  growths  are  variously  regarded  as  being 
the  products  of  simple  inflammation  or  as  one  of  the  phenomena  of  rheu- 
matic arthritis.  Probably  both  views  are  correct  in  different  cases.  Cer- 
tainly Buch  pendulous  growths  may  form,  isolated  or  in  small  numbers,  in 
simple  inflammation,  and  may  become  loose  in  the  joint  (loose  cartilages)  ; 
while  Dr.  R.  Adams  has  given  good  reasons  for  believing  that  in  one  at 
least  of  Sir  B.  Brodie's  preparations  of  this  condition  the  disease  was 
of  the  nature  of  rheumatic  arthritis,  since  the  state  of  the  cartilages  and 
bones  and  the  history  exactly  corresponded  with  the  usual  phenomena 
of  that  affection. 

Diseases  of  the  Articular  Ends  of  Bones. — The  diseases  of  the  articular 
ends  of  the  bones  are  very  common,  and  are  the  source  from  which  the 
great  majority  of  the  cases  spring  which  end  in  total  disorganization  of 
the  joints.  Like  diseases  of  bone  in  other  situations,  they  may  either  be 
regarded  as  inflammations,  acute  or  chronic,  periosteal  or  endosteal,  and 

1  Nop  was  this  Brodie's  latest  opinion.  He  was  more  disposed  to  regard  it  as  gener- 
ally the  result  of  chronic  inflammation,  though  there  were  cases  in  which  he  thought 
this  explanation  difficult.— See  Diseases  of  Joints,  chap,  iii,  Brodie's  Works,  by 
Chat.  Hawkins,  vol.  ii,  p.  167. 
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-ling  to  caries  or  necrosis  :  or  alee  an  attempt  may  He  made  to  refer 
them  to  the  causes  from  which  they  are  supposed  to  <u  i-  inate,  and 
to  classify  them  as  traumatic,  strumous,  rheumatic,  syphilitic,  etc. 
classifications   have  their   practical  utility,  but  it  is  only  in   certain 
marked  eases  that  either  is  possible.     If  18,  for  instance,  of  tin 
practical  importance  t<»  the  undoubted  fart  thai  in  many  cases 

necrosis  of  a  limited  portion  of  the  articular  end  of  a  bom 
that  in  such  cases  the  limb  mav  be  saved  by  the  timely  extraction  of  the 

Ftgi  iss  .     It  is  only  rarely  that  we  can 
the  existence  of  goon  a  teqnestrum  before  cutting  into  the  joint;  hula 
knowledge  of  tile  fart   might  in   some  instances  lead  to  an  exploratory 
incision  which  would  save  a  limb  that  would   otherwise  have  been  am 
taled. 

Again,  it  would  be  very  important  were  it  possible  to  distinguish 
in  which  the  disease  of  the  hones  leading  to  disintegration  of  a  Job 
to  Constitutional   affection,  such  as  struma,  from  those  in  whieb 
mere  result  of  chronic  iuflatmuat  ion  after  injury,      But    nothing   is  nioi 

difficult.    1  have  given  reasons  elsewhere1  for  the  opinion  which  I  fbi 
from  the  results  of  an  extensive  observation  of  join!  diss 
and  which  subsequent  experience  has  strengthened,  that  the 
pression  u strumous  disease,11  which  is  applied  as  a  matter  of  course 
pretty  nearly  every  chronic  joint  affection  not  owning  any  obvioui 
is  erroneous  and  misleading— erroneous  in  theory,  since  such 
slant ly  occur  in  persons  who  show  no  symptoms  of  any  strumoi 
and  in  whose  bodies  on  dissection   do   Lesion  <>f  any  kind 
which  the    term    strumous  can  he   spplied  5  and    misleading  in  | 
since  the  assumption  that  sm'li  diseases  are  constitutional,  and  therefoi 
can  only  he  eradicated  by  general  treatment,  is  contradicted  by  theft 
that  the  total  removal  of  the  affected  joint  is  often  followed  by  complete 
and  permanent  recovery.     I  have  shown  '  that  out  of  a  large  number  of 
cases  of  excision   or  amputation  of  diseased  joints — which  would  all,  I 
think,  have  been  classed  in  the  ordinary  nomenclature,  as  im  stnunooi 
no  recurrence  of  the  disease  nor  any  other  symptom  of  struma 
during  several  years  in  the  great    majority. 

In  saying  this  I   by  no  means  deny  thai   si ruinous  children  and  Otbi 
strumous  persons  are  very  liable  to  such   chronic  affections  of  thi 
ends  of  the  bones*     All  that  I  assert  is  that  a  Large  proportion  ( I  hel 
a  large  majority  i  ^^  those  atlec Lions  are  independent  of  any  constitutional 
Cachexia,  and  originate.  Rfl  far  as  we  can  judge,  cither  from  local  id 
or  from  exposure  to  cold  and  wet, 

The  usual  symptoms  of  this  chronic  disease  of  the  ends  of  the  bones 
an  indolent  swelling,  taking  the  form  of  the  joint-ends,  occurring  get* 
ally  after  some  slight  injury  and  complicated  frequently  with  nun 
synovitis.     After  a  time  inflammatory  symptoms  make  their  app< 
viz..  deepseated  pain,  starting  of  the  limb,  abscess  exposing  ti 
which  is  found  to  be  softened  and  carious,  and  finally  dislocation  (or, 
it  would  perhaps  better  be  called,  displacement)  from  destruction  of  the 
ligaments.      If  the  patient  recovers,  the  joint  becomes  anehylosed, Of 
the  constant  discharge  breaks  down  the  health,  and  he  dies  either  from 
the  direct  effects  of  the  disease  or  from  some  intercurrent  malady.     The 
disease,  however,  may  be  arrested  at   any  stage.     In   its  earliest  sts 
when  there  is  nothing  abnormal  except  some  indolent   swelling  of 
joint-ends,  this  swelling  is  due  partly  to  enlargement  of  the  bones  them 


1  Surg.  DU>  of  Childhood,  2d  edM  p.  424. 


■  Lancet,  Feb.  24,  1806. 
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6elve8,  but  in  a  great  measure  to  effusion  beneath,  in,  and  around  the 
periosteum.  Bones  in  this  condition  will  be  found  somewhat  increased 
in  bulk,  but  much  diminished  in  consistence,  their  cancelli  enlarged  and 
filled  with  inflammatory  products  in  various  stages,  and  possibly  contain- 
ing crude  tubercle,1  though  this  has  been  in  my  experience  a  very  rare 
appearance ;  and  as  a  general  rule  one  sees  only  the  ordinary  phenomena 
of  the  softening  stages  of  ostitis.  This  may  subside  under  the  influence 
of  prolonged  rest,  slight  counter-irritation,  and  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  general  health.  Local  rest  is  of  the  most  vital  importance,  but  it  is 
of  equal  importance  that  the  general  health  should  not  break  down  under 
prolonged  confinement,  so  that  if  the  patient's  circumstances  allow  of  it 
he  should  have  plenty  of  fresh  air.  The  patient  or  his  friends  should  be 
warned  that  permanent  benefit  can  only  be  expected  after  a  very  long 
period  of  treatment,  and  that  ultimately  the  joint  will  most  likely  be 
anchylosecl,  more  or  less  entirely. 

If  the  case  goes  on  badly,  and  suppuration  ensues,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  joint  carefully  and  thoroughly  under  anaesthesia. 
Nothing  can  be  worse  than  to  irritate  diseased  joints  unnecessarily  by 
repeated  examination  ;  but  a  clear  idea  of  the  actual  state  of  the  parts 
can  be  founded  only  on  a  thorough  exploration,  when  a  decided  line  of 
treatment  should  be  at  once  adopted.  The  main  questions  in  such  cases 
are  whether  the  bones  are  exposed,  or  the  suppuration  is  external  to  the 
joint  altogether,  or  in  the  thickness  of  diseased  synovial  membrane,  and 
whether  there  is  a  sequestrum  in  the  articular  surface.  If  the  cartilages 
are  destroj'ed  and  the  pus  is  furnished  by  the  carious  articular  ends  there 
will  be  extensive  crepitation  in  every  passive  movement  of  the  joint.  In 
extra  articular  abscess  the  joint-ends  will  move  smoothly  and  naturally 
on  each  other.  If  a  limited  portion  of  bone  only  is  exposed  the  crepita- 
tion will  only  be  perceptible  in  certain  movements,  and  the  presence  of  a 
sequestrum,  or  loose  portion,  can  be  judged  of  partly  by  the  limitation  of 
swelling  to  that  part  of  the  joint  and  the  direction  of  the  sinuses,  but  can- 
not be  confidently  affirmed  before  incision. 

When  the  condition  of  the  joint  has  been  ascertained  the  treatment 
will  depend  on  the  extent  of  disorganization  of  the  joint,  on  the  patient's 
condition,  and  on  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  disease.  If  the  bones  are 
so  far  displaced,  as  well  as  diseased,  that  the  limb  could  be  of  no  use, 
even  if  the  disease  were  arrested,  amputation  is  of  course  indicated ;  so 
also  if  the  patient  is  not  in  a  state  to  bear  the  necessarily  protracted 
treatment,  or  if  acute  traumatic  fever  has  exhausted  him  and  threatens  a 
fatal  result;  and  in  patients  at  all  advanced  in  life,  if  the  diseased  joint 
requires  removal,  it  must  be  done  by  amputation.  In  children  and  young 
persons  excision  may  be  practiced.  The  treatment  of  carious  joints  by 
the  application  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Haward,* 
may,  however,  save  many  joints  which  would  otherwise  have  been  excised, 
and  thus  preserve  the  length  and  future  growth  of  the  limb,  and  at  less 
risk  to  life.  The  operation  consists  in  making  two  long  incisions  on  either 
side  into  the  articulation,  wiping  out  from  the  joint  all  the  pus  and  lymph 
which  it  may  contain  with  strips  of  dry  lint,  and  then  filling  its  cavity 
with  lint  soaked  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and 
two  parts  of  water.  This  cauterizes  and  destroys  all  the  diseased  syno- 
vial membrane  and  the  cartilages,  which  come  away  as  sloughs.     The 

1  See  the  drawings  from  Sir  B.  Brodie's  case  of  deposit  in  the  head  of  each  femur, 
p.  406. 
*  Chir.  Soc.  Trana.,  vol.  vi,  p.  18. 
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mis  bone  is  also  disintegrated  and  comes  away,  and  ei 

bony  surfaces  granulate,  and  oasi a  anchylosis  ensues,     v 

hitherto  treated  in  this  way  SOOtP  to  have  done  well,1  and  it 
worthy  of  further  trial,  though   the  present  experience   of  it  is  fart 

ity  to  enable  us  to  any  whether  it  will  or  will  not  to  a   great  extent 
supersede  excision  in  those  joints  in  which  osseous  anchylosis  is  desirable, 

I>isrftsr>  of  the  ( 'ft  rf  ihnjts. — The  disease  to  which  the  name  of  u  ulcera- 
tion of  the  cartilages"   was  given  by  Brodie,  and  to  wh  still  usu- 
ally applied,  is  a  very  definite  and   easily  recognizable  ■                ,  and  one 
to  winch  the  designation  is,  doubtless,  so  far  appropriate  that  the  car" 
will  always  he  round  to  be  ulcerated.     But  whether  that  ulceratio 
is  the  essence  of  the  disease,  or  only  one  of  its  invariable  concomitant 
may  very  reasonably  he  doubted*     In  my  own  opinion,  and,  I  bel 
that  of  moat  surgeons  of  the  present  day.  the  affection  of  th* 
plays  really  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the  dtseal 

This  affection  is  characterized  by  the  usual  symptoms  of  inflamn 
of  the  joint,  hnt  especially,  and  besides  these  symptoms,  by  the  peculiar 
painfUI  starlings  of  the  limb  and  the  acute  localized  agony  which  is  pro- 
duced by  pressing  the  joint-surfaces  together,  and  in  the  wo 
the  slightest   movement  or  jar  communicated   to  the  limb.     The 
neons  starlings  occur  usually  at  night,  just  as  the  patient  asleep 

often  they  wake  him  from  the  deepest  sleep,  and  they  leave   acute  pain 
lasting  long  afterwards,  and  accompanied  sometimes  by  severe  sweat 
With  these  prominent  and  agonizing  symptoms  there  is  often  very  little 
swelling  or  synovial  effusion,  though  in  other  cases  the  symptoms  of  ulcer- 
ation of  the  cartilages  follow  on  a  regular  attack  of  synovitis,  hot  D 
commonly  the  preceding  symptoms  are  those  of  affection  of  the  artieula 
ends  of  the  bones. 

The  after-progress  of  the  disease  is  in  one  of  three  directions:  (I  >tu 
symptoms  may  subside,  leaving  a  little  loss  of  motion  at  first,  which  all 
wards  almost  entirely  disappears  in  some  cases  or  persists  in  ot 
the  joint  may  be  dislocated,  abscesses  may  form,  leaving  sinuses  through 
which   the  bone   is  exposed   and   the  case   pursues  the   usual   course 
chronic  disorganization  of  the  joint ;  or  (3)  acute  abscess  m 
the  cavity  of  the  joint;   in  which  case  the  patient  usually  sinks  froa 
pyemia  or  irritative  fever.  If  the  limb  he  not  removed* 

The  pathology  of  this  disease  seems  to  be  as  follows  ;   In  the  OS 
which  it  commences  as  synovitis  the  inflamed  synovial  membrane 
verted  into  a  pulpy  mass,  resembling  if  not  identical  with  granulation 
These  granulations  advance  over  the  surface  of  the  cartilage  and  pj 

S  inflammation  to  it;  so  that  when  the  inflamed  synovial  men 
lifted   from  the  surface  of  the  cartilage  little  ulcerated   pi  unJ 

which  have  been  worn  into  the  cartilage  by  the  gran u lath 
vial  membrane.  The  inflammation  spreads  through  the  i 
subjacent  bone.     In  the  more  ordinary  cases  the  eon  flamn 

lion  is  the  reverse.     From  the  inflamed   hone  it  spreads  throng 
tilage  to  the  synovial  membrane. 

1  I  have  iataly  had  eoaie  which  proved  fatal  under  this  treatment.    Th 

-  having  refused  amputation,  he  panic  from  traumatic  fever. 
1  il  Nothing  can  be  more  *ure  than  that,  of  nil   tin- joint  iliseaaes  which   ft 
tin  iurgeon*i  notice,  not  one  originates  in  the  cartilage." — Barwell,  Die, 
p.  287.     u  There  is  no  primary  diseaee  of  ihU  structure  "  (ec.  Cartila- 
changes  that  are  to  he  round  in  it  are  seconder]  to  some  other  aftvetion,  and  in  i 
i  ps  to  dleeaee  in  the  articular  uxtromilic*  ol  the   bone." — Brya 
Tract  ice  of  Surgery,  p.  828. 
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The  apfteiHUme  of  inflamed  cartilage  to  the  naked  eye  consist  in  the 
jnnation  on  its  surface  of  ulcera- 


ed  spots,  where  the   cartilage   is 

I  in  a  part  or  the  whole  of 

thickness,  and  in  a  degeneration 

of    its    snb&taiice,   which    becomes 

fibrous  (so  as  to  he  compared  to 

lie  hairs  of  a  small  brush  or  to  Ifae 

pita  of  velvet  .  and  in  some  eases 

Sickened  and  softened  in  texture. 

The  union  also  between  the  carti- 

ige  and  the  bone  heeomes  much 

rxmened,  so  that  the  cart i hi;  ■ 

some     places    quite    detached, 
>ogh  still   lying  over  the  bone; 
pieces  of  the  cartilage  may  he 
detached  and  free  in  the  joint. 

Examined  by  the  microscope  two 
kinds  of  changes  are   seen  in  such 
cases.     In  one,  which  is  more  dis 
rly  inflammatory,  the  nuclei  of 
Firtilage-eells  increase  in  size 
and  divide,  so  as  to  increase    in 

i umber;  the    contents  of  the  cell 
radar:  the  cells  enlarge 
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spenae  of  the  hyaline  substance,  which  is  ultimately  absorbed,  and 
en  the  cells  hurst,  Betting  free  their  contained  nuclei,  whieh  haVi 
me  transformed  into  bodies  resembling  pus-corpuscles. 
In  the  other  change,  which  partakes   more  of  the  nature  of  degenera- 
tion, the  intercellular  substance  is  not  destroyed,  but  la  rendered  granu- 
lar, and  the  cartilage-cells  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  tibrillated 
material,  whieh  is  probably  developed  from  the  nuclei  of  the  cartilage- 
cells  by  a  process  of  pro- 
liferation.      Kindfleisch  l  *"'«■  *». 
has    depicted     in     these 
more  chronic  instances  of 
inflammation    canals    ex- 
tending through  the  car- 
tilage from  the   granula- 
tions   on    the    articular 
lamella  to  those    on    the 
synovial  membrane,  into 
whieh  vessels  shoot  which 
bring  these    two  layers  of 

granulation  into  contact. 

These  more  chronic 
changes  depend,  as  it 
seems,  partly  on  loss  of 
nutrition  from  the  loosen- 
tag  of  the  connection  be- 
tween the  cartilage  and 
the  bone. 

TIih  slight   sketch   of 
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Pathological  Histology,  New  Syd.  Soc,  Trans.,  vol  ii,  j>,  260. 
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the  morbid  anatomy  of  inflamed  cartilage,  which  ought  to  be  supplemented 
by  a  study  of  the  works  named  in  the  footnote,1  will,  it  is  hoped,  enable  the 
student  to  understand  what  has  been  said  about  the  symptoms  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  disease  called  "  ulceration  of  the  cartilages."  The  mere  erosion 
of  the  cartilages  themselves  does  not  produce  any  special  symptoms — at 
least  that  ib  the  opinion  of  almost  all  surgeons  of  the  present  day2 — and  the 
grievous  starting  pains  which  characterize  the  disease  are  produced  by 
pressure  on  the  inflamed  bony  surfaces  which  are  exposed  by  their  removal. 
Sir  B.  Brodie  himself  came  to  this  conclusion,  and  has  expressed  in  the 
latest  edition  of  his  work  the  opinion  u  that  the  increased  sensibility  in 
these  cases  is  in  the  bony  plate  beneath  the  cartilage  rather  than  in  the  car- 
tilage itself;  and  that  the  presence  of  severe  pains  with  involuntary  start- 
ings  of  the  limb  is  always  to  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  the  bone  partaking 
of  the  disease."*  If  any  further  proof  of  this  be  wanted  it  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  similar  pains  and  startings  often  take  place  after  excis- 
ions of  the  knee  and  elbow,  when  every  portion  of  the  cartilage  has  been 
removed,  though  they  are  not  so  severe  as  in  joint  diseases,  partly ,  perhaps, 
because  in  excision  the  sensitiveness  of  the  bone  where  it  has  been  divided 
is  less  than  that  of  the  articular  lamella,  and  partly  because  the  muscular 
action  is  interfered  with  by  the  wound.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  spasms  which  produce  such  agony  in  ulceration  of  the  cartilages 
are  due  to  reflex  irritation  of  the  muscles,  bringing  the  inflamed  end  of 
the  bone  into  contact  either  with  cartilage  opposed  to  it,  or,  what  must 
be  far  more  painful,  with  another  inflamed  portion  of  bone. 

1.  The  various  events  which  we  have  just  noted  are  easily  understood 
from  a  consideration  of  the  anatomy  of  the  disease. 

When  the  disease  subsides  after  the  cartilages  have  been  ulcerated  and 
the  bone  only  somewhat  inflamed,  no  pus,  or  no  considerable  amount  of 
pus,  having  been  effused  into  the  articulation,4  the  ulcerated  spot  may 
fill  up  by  means  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  possibly  no  anchylosis  whatever 
may  take  place ;  or  if  a  slight  fibrous  band  or  bands  should  form  between 
the  ulcerated  spot  and  the  opposite  surface  of  the  joint  it  may  give  way. 
The  formation  of  these  fibrous  bands  is  easity  understood  from  the  ten- 
dency to  fibrillation  observed  in  the  articular  cartilage  in  inflammation 
and  the  rapid  development  of  vascular  channels  in  it. 

2.  When  the  suppuration  has  been  more  considerable  but  chronic  it 
will  make  its  way  to  the  surface,  leaving,  in  all  probability,  some  part  of 
the  bone  exposed,  and  as  the  suppuration  progresses  the  ligaments  are 

1  Redfprn,  Anormal  Nutrition  of  Cartilage.  Barwell,  Diseases  of  the  Joints. 
Weber,  Ueber  die  Veranderungen  der  Knorpel,  etc.  Virchow's  Archiv,  Jan.  1868. 
Rindfleiseh,  Path.  Anat.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  260,  260.  A.  Johnstone,  in  Syst  of  Surg.,  2d 
ed.,  vol.  iv. 

3  Redfern  says:  "  Most  extensive  disease  may  be  going  on  in  many  joints  at  the 
same  time,  and  may  proceed  to  destroy  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cartilage  in  par- 
ticular parts,  without  the  patient's  knowledge,  and  while  he  is  engaged  in  an  active 
occupation."  I  oncesaw  a  striking  ocular  demonstration  of  the  utter  painlessness  of 
ulceration  of  the  cartilage.  I  had  amputated  at  the  knee-joint  in  a  case  of  injury, 
leaving  the  whole  of  the  cartilage  covering  the  femur  intact.  Unluckily  my  ante- 
rior flan  (which  had  been  injured  in  the  accident)  sloughed,  and  the  end  of  the  femur 
covered  by  its  cartilage  lay  exposed.  We  watched  the  cartilage  melt  away  by  ulcer- 
ation during:  many  days  till  the  whole  bone  was  denuded.  The  patient  remained 
quite  insensible  to  the  process. 

*  Works,  by  Charles  Hawkins,  vol.  ii,  p.  244. 

4  Several  interesting  cases  will  be  found  recorded  by  Brodie,  in  which  anchylosis 
apparently  complete  has  ensued  on  ulceration  of  the  cartilages,  without  any  formation 
of  pus  See  especially  the  case  numbered  xliv,  on  p.  242  of  the  second  volume  of  his 
collected  works,  edited  by  Mr.  Charles  Hawkins. 
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inflamed  and  softened,  so  that  the  interarticular  ligaments  are  apt  to  give 
way  and  the  capsule  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  bone  now  displaced 
by  the  muscular  action,  and  so  dislocation  will  ensue  if  great  care  is  not 
taken. 

Finally,  the  occurrence  of  acute  suppuration  in  the  joint  needs  no 
explanation,  since  pus  is  furnished  not  merely  by  the  cartilage  but  in  far 
greater  quantity  by  the  granulations  on  the  inflamed  synovial  membrane 
and  bone. 

The  treatment  of  this  acute  inflammatory  disease  is  at  the  present  time 
leas  active  than  it  used  to  be ;  but  still,  though  we  have,  perhaps,  been 
wise  in  giving  up  the  excessive  local  bleeding  and  counter-irritation  and 
the  free  administration  of  mercury  which  was  in  vogue  some  years  ago, 
we  have  abundant  opportunities  of  testing  the  value  of  more  moderate 
antiphlogistics  and  counter-irritants  in  the  form  of  the  free  application 
of  leeches,  blistering,  or  issues.  The  strictest  local  rest  should  be  at  the 
same  time  enforced.  If  the  joint  is  too  irritable  to  bear  a  splint  it  should 
be  supported  on  all  sides  by  some  soft  substance,  such  as  a  junk  well 
padded  with  tow  or  cotton-wool  sufficiently  to  prevent  any  serious  dis- 
placement ;  or  if  such  displacement  has  taken  place  before  the  case  is 
seen  the  limb  should  be  at  once  put  into  as  good  a  position  as  possible 
under  chloroform.  The  free  administration  of  opium  to  such  an  extent 
as  will  relieve  the  pain  is  necessary.  In  robust  persons  with  high  inflam- 
mation I  have  often  seen  great  improvement  from  a  course  of  mercury 
rapidly  administered ;  and  although  conscious  of  the  evils  which  follow 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  mercury,  in  such  cases  I  venture  to  recom- 
mend it. 

The  necessity  for  amputation  arises  when  the  symptoms  of  abscess  in 
the  joint  are  plain,  and  when  in  the  surgeon's  judgment  the  patient  has 
not  strength  to  survive  the  opening  of  the  abscess — as  to  which  enough 
has  been  said  above  (p.  462). 

Excision  is  not  successful,  and  should  not  be  practiced  in  these  acute 
conditions  of  inflammation  in  the  lower  limb  ;  but  in  the  upper  limb  there 
is  no  such  objection,  and  I  have  more  than  once  excised  the  elbow  with 
success  in  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease. 

There  are  other  degenerations  of  the  articular  cartilages,  as  hypertrophy, 
atrophy,  fibrous,  fatty,  and  calcareous  degeneration,  but  they  produce  no 
known  symptoms  during  life,  and  I  must,  therefore,  refer  the  reader  to 
works  on  pathological  anatomj'  for  their  elucidation.  The  extensive 
changes  thus  found  in  the  cartilages,  with  no  symptoms  during  life, 
strengthens  the  opinion  that  in  the  destructive  disease  called  "  ulceration 
of  the  cartilages"  the  condition  of  the  latter  is  really  a  subordinate 
feature. 

Loom  "cartilages"  or,  as  some  prefer  to  call  them  "loose  bodies"  in 
the  joints,  are  sometimes  numerous.  They  are  seen  almost  but  not  quite 
exclusively  in  the  knee-joint.  Rare  cases  are  recorded  and  preserved  in 
the  elbow  and  other  joints,  but  they  are  rather  surgical  curiosities  than 
matters  of  practical  interest.  The  following  will,  therefore,  apply  to  the 
disease  as  found  in  the  knee. 

They  are  not  usually  cartilaginous,  at  least,  if  there  is  any  true  car- 
tilage in  them  it  is  often  in  such  small  quantity  as  to  escape  even  a  careful 
examination.  The  bulk  of  the  body  consists  usually  of  fibrous  tissue,  in 
which  perhaps  a  small  cartilaginous  nodule  may  be  found,  and  the  car- 
tilage is  sometimes  extensively  or  almost  entirely  calcified.  In  other 
cases,  however,  they  have  been  found  cartilaginous  throughout,  and  in 
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some  true  bone  forms  a  part  or  the  whole  of  them,  and  I  have  seen  a  < 
in  which  the  supposed  loose  cartilage  turned  out  to  be  a  piece  of  semi- 
solid lymph. 

The  causes  which  produce  these  loose  bodies  will  throw  some  light  on 
their  anatomy.  Hunter  believed1  that  they  often  arise  from  contusions 
in  which  blood  is  effused  into  the  joint ;  and  this  blood  becoming  organized 
and  then  being  separated  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, gives  rise  to  the  loose  body.  And  although  modern  pathologists 
may  hold  different  views  from  Hunter  about  the  frequency  of  the  process 
of  organization  of  blood-clots,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  accident  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  loose  cartilage.  This  accident  may  possibly  produce 
extravasation  into  some  of  the  fringed  processes  of  synovial  membrane 
in  which  it  is  well  known  that  minute  portions  of  cartilage  may  often  be 
found.  If  such  extravasated  fringes  become  subsequently  thickened  by 
inflammation  their  attachment  to  the  main  portion  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane may  become  gradually  looser,  until  at  length  they  drop  completely 
into  the  cavity,  and  then  would  be  found  to  present  exactly  the  structure 
generally  seen  in  a  loose  cartilage.  And  this  explanation  of  their  origin 
is  also  consistent  with  the  fact  that  they  are  frequently  found  not  per- 
fectly loose,  but  pedunculated.  In  other  cases,  however,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  originate  spontaneously  from  the  detachment  of  similar 
fringed  processes,  which  in  some  persons  are  found  unusually  large  and 
numerous,2  or  they  may  and  often  do  originate  from  disintegration  of  the 
cartilages  in  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  and  possibly  in  other  affections 
of  the  joints,  though  in  these  cases  they  are  seldom  made  the  subject  of 
any  special  treatment,  the  existence  of  the  loose  body  being  only  a  sub- 
ordinate feature  of  the  case.  Finally,  there  are  cases  (though  probably 
not  very  many)  in  which  a  piece  of  the  articular  cartilage  or  even  of  the 
articular  end  of  the  bone  may  be  knocked  off,  and  fail  as  a  loose  body 
into  the  joint.8 

The  symptoms  which  they  produce  are  acute  pain  when  the  foreign 
body  gets  between  the  ends  of  the  bones  in  the  movements  of  the  joint, 
often  followed  by  more  or  less  synovitis,  so  that  the  limits  of  the  joint 
are  somewhat  extended.  The  loose  body  is  often  plainly  to  be  felt  in  the 
sac  of  synovial  membrane  which  extends  in  front  of  the  femur,  and  then 
may  fall  into  the  back  of  the  joint  again  and  perfectly  disappear.  The 
patient  usually  is  quite  conscious  of  its  presence,  and  can  often  bring  it 
into  reach  when  the  surgeon  cannot. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  affection  it  is  necessary,  I  think,  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  knee-joint  cannot  be  opened  without  grave  danger.  There- 
fore in  persons  whose  occupations  are  not  active,  and  who  do  not  suffer 
much  from  the  presence  of  the  foreign  body,  it  may  be  more  prudent  to 
temporize  with  the  disease  by  fixing  the  loose  cartilage  if  possible  in  the 
upper  sac  of  the  synovial  cavity,  where  its  presence  is  comparative!}* 
harmless.  This  may  sometimes  be  accomplished  by  circular  strips  of 
strapping  fixed  above  and  below  it,  or  by  a  bandage  with  a  hole  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  it  is  even  possible  that  the  loose  body  may  at  length  adhere 
in  that  position.  It  will  be,  of  course,  understood  that  the  movements 
of  the  joints  are  restrained  meanwhile  by  a  firm  bandage  or  knee-cap. 

1  Hunter's  Works,  vol.  i,  p.  620,  and  vol.  iii,  p.  626. 

*  See  the  figure  on  p.  4,  vol.  iv,  Syst.  of  Surg. 

8  See  the  cases  of  detachment  of  a  piece  of  cartilage,  related  by  Mr.  Teale,  Med.- 
Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxxix,  p.  31  ;  by  Mr  Brodhurst,  St.  George's  Hospital  Reports, 
vol.  ii.  p.  141 ;  and  of  detachment  of  a  portion  of  the  bone  along  with  the  cartilago 
over  it,  by  Mr.  Simon,  Path.  Trans.,  vol.  xv,  p.  206. 
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Attempts  have  been  made  to  fix  the  loose  body  by  driving  a  silver  suture 
through  it,  but  not,  I  believe,  with  encouraging  results.  But  in  most 
cases  where  the  joint  is  otherwise  healthy  and  the  patient  is  obliged  to 
use  it,  the  removal  of  the  loose  cartilage  becomes  necessary,  and  this  is 
effected  in  one  of  two  ways.  In  botti  the  body  must  be  securely  held  by 
the  surgeon's  left  forefinger  and  thumb  placed  under  it.  Then  in  the 
direct  method  of  extraction  the  surgeon  cuts  down  on  the  loose  sub- 
stance and  gently  squeezes  it  out  of  the  wound,  following  it  with  his 
finger  and  thumb,  so  as  if  possible  to  prevent  the  escape  of  synovia  from 
the  joint.  And  in  order  that  the  wound  into  the  joint  may  be  less  direct 
it  is  well  to  have  previously  drawn  the  skin  to  one  side  over  the  loose 
cartilage,  so  that  when  the  parts  return  to  their  proper  position  the  skin- 
wound  no  longer  corresponds  to  the  opening  in  the  joint.  In  the  subcu- 
taneous method  (which  is  believed  to  be  more  safe,  though  the  evidence 
on  that  point  is  not  conclusive)  a  tendon-knife  is  passed  down  to  the 
surface  of  the  loose  body  and  a  bed  or  cavity  formed  for  it  in  the  track 
of  the  knife ;  an  opening  is  then  made  into  the  capsule  of  the  joint, 
through  which  the  cartilage  can  be  squeezed  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 
There  it  is  left,  either  for  life  or,  if  it  causes  any  inconvenience,  until 
the  opening  in  the  joint  has  long  healed,  when  it  is  cut  down  upon  and 
extracted.  In  these  operations  it  is  essential  to  disturb  the  parts  as  little 
as  possible,  to  unite  the  skin-wound  or  puncture  immediately  and  very 
carefully  with  strapping,  to  bandage  the  limb  evenly  from  the  toes,  and 
to  fix  it  securely  on  a  well-fitting  splint.  The  tendency  to  inflammation 
will  thus  be  best  obviated ;  but  if  the  knee  does  inflame  cold  should  be 
at  once  applied ;  and  if  the  inflammation  increases  and  becomes  violent 
suppuration  is  imminent,  and  the  case  must  be  treated  accordingly. 

Chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  rheumatoid  arthritis,  osteo-arthritis,  rheu- 
matic gout,  or  nodosity  of  the  joints,  is  a  disease  which  has  only  lately 
been  accurately  described,  mainly  by  Irish  surgeons — Dr.  Hay  garth,  Dr. 
Robert  Adams,  and  Prof.  R.  W.  Smith.  The  tissue  originally  affected 
(if,  indeed,  the  disease  begins  in  any  single  tissue)  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, since  we  hardly  ever  see  the  disease  dissected  except  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage,  but  it  is  commonly  believed  to  commence  with  injection  of 
the  synovial  membrane,  which  becomes  distended  with  fluid,  its  vascular 
fringelike  processes  overdeveloped,  the  joint  somewhat  filled  with  fluid, 
the  ligaments  distended  and  inflamed ;  the  bursa;  near  the  joint  often 
share  in  the  distension ;  bony  deposits  form  in  the  ligamentous  capsule 
giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  the  kt  additaraentary  bones"  so  character- 
istic of  this  affection;  the  cartilages  become  degenerated  and  gradually 
disappear,  sometimes  portions  of  them  drop  into  the  joint,  forming*  one 
kind  of  loose  cartilage.  As  the  cartilage  disappears  the  articular  surface 
of  the  bone  becomes  polished  and  eburnated,  the  shape  also  of  the  bony 
surface  becomes  greatly  changed,  the  cavities  being  much  enlarged,  and 
the  articulating  ends  flattened  out  as  if  they  had  been  partly  melted  and 
then  squeezed  out  into  a  kind  of  mushroom  shape. 

There  is  little  or  no  tendency  to  suppuration,  nor  does  anchylosis  ensue, 
though  the  limb  may  be  stiffened  from  the  unnatural  shape  of  the  bones. 
In  the  more  favorable  cases,  however,  just  the  opposite  issue  follows ;  for 
as  the  joint  surfaces  become  polished  on  each  other  the  movement  be- 
comes again  free  and  painless. 

The  chief  symptoms  of  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  are  wearing  pain  in 
the  part,  alteration  of  its  shape,  and  crackling  on  motion.  This  crack- 
ling is  sometimes  so  loud  as  to  be  distinctly  heard  all  over  the  room.     It 
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is  due  partly  to  the  rubbing  of  the  joint-surfaces  on  each  other  and  partly 
to  that  of  the  additamentary  bones. 

The  treatment  of  this  complaint  when  it  is  fully  established — i.e., 
when  the  shape  of  the  joint  surfaces  is  much  altered  and  they  are  ex- 
posed and  crackle  on  each  other — is  never  very  satisfactory.  All  that 
can  then  be  done  is  to  palliate  the  pain  by  opium  if  necessary,  hot  douches, 
regulated  pressure,  and  support  to  the  joint.  But  in  the  early  stage  the 
general  treatment  of  rheumatism  carefully  carried  out,  and  particularly 
residence  in  genial  climates,  and  the  persevering  use  of  hot  springs,  may 
do  much  to  avert  the  occurrence  of  the  more  profound  and  incurable 
changes  in  the  bones  and  ligaments. 

In  a  very  few  cases  excision  of  the  affected  joint  has  been  practiced. 
Thus  Dr.  Humphry  excised  the  condyle  of  the  jaw,1  and  the  head  of  the 
femur  has  been  excised  on  account  of  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  at  an 
unusually  advanced  age,  and  with  alleged  success.  Such  operations, 
however,  can  be  seldom  advisable,  since  the  disease  is  a  constitutional  one, 
and  therefore  liable  to  present  itself  anew  in  another  joint ;  nor  is  the 
suffering  which  it  occasions  sufficient,  as  a  rule,  to  justify  so  dangerous 
an  operation. 

It  is  now  universally  admitted  that  most  of  the  cases  which  have  been 
published  as  "  partial  dislocations,"  especially  of  the  shoulder,  and  as 
"fractures  with  ligamentous  union,"  of  processes  in  the  neighborhood  of 
joints,  such  as  the  acromion,  were  really  instances  of  chronic  rheumatic 
arthritis  accompanied  by  changes  in  the  shape  and  position  of  the  joint 
surfaces,  by  erosion  and  unnatural  adhesion  of  the  tendons  near  the 
heads  of  the  bones,  and  by  the  formation  of  the  additamentary  bones, 
which  are  characteristic  of  this  affection.  (See  Dr.  R.  Adams's  work  on 
Rheumatic  Gout,  2d  ed.,  pp.  118  and  seq. ;  and  his  plate  iii,  Figs.  1,  2.) 

Anchylosis,  or  stiffening  of  joints,  is  of  three  kinds.  In  the  first,  which 
is  denominated  the  extra-articular,  it  depends  on  fibrous  adhesions  in 
the  soft  parts  external  to  the  bones,  such  as  take  place  in  limbs  which 
have  been  long  kept  in  constrained  positions,  as  in  the  treatment  of  frac- 
ture. In  the  second,  or  fibrous  (false)  anchylosis,  the  joint  surfaces  are 
united  by  bands  which  pass  from  one  articular  cartilage  to  the  other, 
such  as  have  been  above  described  as  forming  after  ulceration  of  the 
cartilages  or  after  synovitis.  In  the  third,  or  bony  (true)  anchylosis  the 
articular  cartilages  having  been  removed,  the  bones,  exposed  and  ulcer- 
ated, unite,  as  in  compound  fracture,  by  granulations,  in  which  ossifica- 
tion occurs,  until  at  length  the  whole  becomes  one  solid  mass  of  bone. 

The  diagnosis  between  bony  and  fibrous  anchylosis  can  usually  be  made 
under  chloroform,  for  in  the  fibrous  anchylosis  some  amount  of  passive 
motion  is  always  possible,  while  in  the  bonjr  there  is  none.  And  again, 
in  bony  anchylosis  the  muscles  around  the  joint  waste  to  an  extent  which 
is  never  seen  in  the  fibrous.  The  diagnosis  between  the  fibrous  and  the 
extra-articular  anchylosis  can  be  made  in  part  by  the  history  and  in  part 
by  the  result  of  examination  under  chloroform.  In  fibrous  anchylosis 
movement  is  fettered  by  a  definite  band  or  bands.  It  is,  therefore,  per- 
fectly unopposed  until  those  bands  are  put  on  the  stretch,  when  it  is  ab- 
ruptly checked.  In  the  extra-articular  it  is  a  generally  stiffened  condi- 
tion of  all  the  parts  around  which  opposes  motion. 

The  treatment  must  be  determined  partly  by  the  nature  of  the  anchy- 
losis, and  partly  by  the  amount  of  inconvenience  which  it  causes.     Extra- 
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articular  adhesions  can  usually  be  got  rid  of  by  constant  passive  motion, 
oiling  the  part,  gradually  or  abruptly  stretching  it,  or  applying  various 
extending  apparatus.  Many  sudden  cures  are  effected  in  this  and  in 
fibrous  anchylosis  by  sudden  wrenches,  which  break  down  the  bands  and 
restore  motion  at  once.  Such  cures  are  often  worked  haphazard  (and 
sometimes,  also,  it  must  be  owned,  with  a  deflnite  purpose  and  knowledge) 
by  quacks  in  cases  neglected  or  given  up  by  regular  practitioners,  much 
to  the  shame  of  the  latter.  Remembering  the  frequency  of  these  cases, 
we  should  be  cautious  of  insisting  too  long  on  confined  positions  of 
joints  in  the  treatment  of  accident  or  disease ;  and  when  stiffening  has 
taken  place,  and  all  inflammatory  symptoms  have  subsided,  a  careful  ex- 
amination under  chloroform  will  often  detect  one  or  more  definite  bands, 
which  can  be  ruptured  and  the  part  at  once  restored  to  its  function, 
gradually  increasing  passive  aud  active  motion  being  afterwards  care- 
fully insisted  on. 

In  more  extensive  fibrous  anchylosis  there  will  be  much  more  difficulty 
in  restoring  mobility.  Long  patience  is  required  on  the  surgeon's  part, 
and  unusual  confidence  on  that  of  the  patient,  before  the  desired  end  can 
be  reached,  and  often  the  adhesions  will  reform  time  after  time.  Still 
even  if  ultimately  a  stiff  joint  is  left,  at  least  its  position  may  be  im- 
proved and  the  limb  be  left  useful  instead  of  useless.  Some  caution  is 
necessary  in  making  forcible  extension  in  such  cases  to  avoid  doing  in- 
jury to  neighboring  parts,  or  fracturing  the  bones  in  childhood,  or  in 
adults  when  the  bone  is  weakened  by  atrophy.  A  useful  precaution  is 
to  hold  the  bones  as  near  the  joint  as  may  be,  and  to  rupture  the  adhe- 
sions by  short  movements  in  the  way  of  flexion  before  attempting  to  put 
the  limb  straight  by  extension  movements.  Again,  the  tendons,  in  case 
of  old  dislocation  or  anchylosis  in  false  positions,  are  often  so  contracted 
as  to  require  division  before  the  case  can  be  successfully  treated,  and 
this  must  always  be  done  some  days  before  the  attempt  at  extension. 

Bony  anchylosis  is  one  of  the  methods  of  cure  in  joint  disease,  and  it 
should  not,  therefore,  be  interfered  with,  unless  the  position  in  which  it 
has  occurred  renders  the  limb  useless.  In  such  cases  the  simplest  plan 
(and  it  is  also  the  least  dangerous)  is  to  fracture  the  bone  below  the  joint 
and  put  the  limb  straight ;  but  this  is  seldom  possible  or  safe  except  in 
childhood.  When  there  is  little  change  in  the  shape  of  the  bones,  and 
the  uniting  medium  is  not  very  extensive,  the  operation  introduced  in  the 
case  of  the  knee-joint  by  Langenbeck  and  Gross,1  and  since  practiced 
more  frequently  by  Mr.  W.  Adams2  in  the  hip-joint,  of  dividing  the  unit- 
ing medium,  or  the  bone  in  its  neighborhood,  by  means  of  a  fine  saw 
introduced  as  much  as  possible  subcutaneously,  like  a  tenotome,  is  easy 
and  successful.  But  in  cases  which  really  require  any  such  operation — 
t.  e.,  where  the  change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  bones  is  considerable 
— there  is  often  a  very  large  deposit  of  bone  around  the  old  joint,  and  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  anchylosed  articular  ends  has  been  much  altered. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  impossible  in  such  cases  to  execute  any  section 
really  deserving  of  the  title  subcutaneous,  and  the  operation  approaches 
in  gravity  and  in  extent  to  that  of  excision,  and  is  liable,  like  excision, 

1  Langenbeck's  and  Gross's  operations  on  the  knee  are  referred  to  in  the  New  8yd. 
Soc'.'a  Biennial  Retrospect,  1867-8,  p.  256 ;  and  in  the  Syst.  of  Surg  ,  2d  ed.,  vol.  iii, 
p.  722. 

*  Langenbeck's,  Gue>in's,  and  other  surgeons'  labors  in  this  operation  will  be  found 
summarized  in  Mr.  Adams's  pamphlet  on  Subcutaneous  Division  of  the  Neck  of  the 
Thigh-bone,  1871. 
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to  be  follow*  lewed  ili^oast-  m  fchs  divided  surfaces*  by  exl 

suppuration,  or  by  pyemia. 

Neuralgia  and  hysterical  affections  of  joiuts,  though  they*  are  o< 
tical.  jrel  tffi  hard  to  separate  frum  each  oilier  in   practice-     Thev 
both  characterised  by  pain  which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  ..■■ 
of  actual  change  of  structure,  though  there  is  in  some  cases  some  amooo 
of  swelling  or  pnfitoess  around  the  joint,  testifying  to  the  pi 
certain  degree  of  increased  vascular  action,  which,  however,  is  rather  H 
ijuence  than  the  cause  of  the  pain.     In   many  cases  this  ne 
is  only  one  of  the  symptoms  of  general  hysteria, 
the  other  ordinary  phenomena  of  that  slate,  but  in  other  cases  there  is 
ii'-siirh  infection.    Trni-  na&ralgii  i  lie,  and  is  nsn&JIjeot- 

uccted  with  some  disturbance  of  general  health  or  digestion.     It  m«8t 
be  treated,  as  in  other  parts,  by  anti-periodii  mine,  ai 

hyrtroehloratc  of  amnnmia  in   full  doses,  and  especially  by  attention  to 
tin   geosc*]  health  and  the  condition  of  the  bowels,  and  by 
of  t lie  part. 

The  distinction  between  hysterical  affection  of  a  joint  and  organ 
'    is  made  chiefly  by  noticing  the  disproportion  between  the  pain  abii 
fchs  evidence  of  local  lesions,1  by  the  varying  and  inconsistent 
the  symptoms,  arid  by  examination  under  chloroform,  whir! 
fectly  decisive,  as  it  is  also  in  voluntary  imposition.     It  is  si;      _ 
these  cases  to  SOS  In  «w  mi  'I  ioii,  which  has  seemed  almost  impossible^ 
the  patient   was  conscious,   become*   at  once   completely   natural   I 
anaesthesia  is  obtained,  and  the   perfectly  smooth  and  natural 
of  (lie  articular  surfaces  testifies  to  the  absence  of  all  serious  disease. 

the  diagnosis  is,  however,  most  difficult  in  practice,  though   its  prin- 
ciple when  stated  in  the  above  summary  manner  appear  to 
careful  perusal  id*  Sir  J,  Paget.-,  lectures  on  this  topic  will  show  that  tl 
is  no  symptom  of  organic  disease  of  a  joint  which   may  not  be  iniM 
by  "nervous  mimicry,1'  ss  be  calls  it — the  lameness,  the  permanent 
of  use,  complete  sitflbess,  wearing  pain,  even  wasting  <  r 
around  the   joint;    and    the   matter    becomes   still    further   OOHiplta 
when  we  relict  that  on  the  one  hand  a  patient  most  y  hyttsf 

ical   may,  nevertheless,  have  articular  disease,  and  that   on  the  Othei 
patient  may  be  suffering  from   oenroaa  disease  who  displays   so  trac 
whatever  of  hysteria,     llence  Sir  .1.  Paget  dwells  foroibl  neve 

sifcy  of  commencing  the  investigation  ol 

and  appearances,  and  giving  to  the  latter  far  greater  Weight  in  di 
than  to  the  general  aspect  and  history  of  the  patient.     But  it 
to  be  in  a  hurry,  ami  only  to  form  and  annotlBOe  I  positive  opinion,  all 
careful  and  repeated  examination  and  observation* 

The  treatment  of  these  tJEtcttons  is  spoken  of  oo  page  386. 

The  above  observations  on  the  j<  Beta]  pathology  of  joint  dfa 

d  to  be  applicable  to  all  the  joints  in  the  body,  though  the] 
chiefly  drawn  from  the  phenomena  of  the  diseases  of  the  knee,    v 
now   speak   more   particularly,  though   very   shortly,   of  the  disc; 
some  of  the  other  joints. 


1  Sir  J.  Paget  dwell*  especially  on  the  importance  of  the  local  temperatu 
inflammatory  affections,  as  synovitis,  the  beat  «u  the  joint  U 
as  fell  ind  laid  over  it,  and  this  h  not  the  case  in  n  orders.    ThU 

te>t,  Iimwi  vi  r,  Li  only  applicable  t>>  the  wperflcial  joint*. —  Paget'a  Clinical  Lectun 
p  215. 
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Disease  of  the  Hip. — The  disease  of  the  hip  (Morbus  Coxarius)  which 
is  so  common  in  the  poor  weakly  children  of  our  large  cities,  and  which 
is  seen  occasionally  also  in  children  who  are  more  fortunately  circum- 
stanced, is  often  denominated  strumous  disease.  But  I  should  like  (in 
accordance  with  the  observations  made  above,  page  464),  to  commence 
its  description  by  protesting  against  the  use  of  a  term  which  includes  a 
theory  that  is  not  only  unproved,  but,  as  I  contend,  disproved  by  the 
result  of  numerous  cases.  It  would  indeed  be  absurd  to  deny  that 
strumous  children  often  suffer  by  hip  disease,  that  hip  disease  is  often 
associated  with  pulmonary  consumption  in  the  family  or  in  the  person 
affected,  or  that  it  is  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  accompanied  by 
other  strumous  or  scrofulous  affections.  But  I  think  it  would  be  an 
equally  gross  error  to  den}'  that  it  often  occurs,  just  as  disease  of  any 
other  joint  does,  from  local  injury  or  exposure  to  cold ;  that  it  is  suscep- 
tible of  complete  cure,  without  any  constitutional  affection  left  behind  it, 
or  any  tendency  to  disease  in  any  other  part  of  the  body ;  and  that  at 
even  the  most  advanced  stage  it  may  in  appropriate  cases  be  extirpated 
by  surgical  operation  with  just  the  same  prospect  of  definite  cure  as  after 
excision  of  any  other  joint.  In  fact,  each  case  must  be  judged  on  its 
own  merits — there  are  strumous  cases  of  morbus  coxarius  and  cases  not 
strumous,  and  their  successful  treatment  depends  in  a  great  measure  on 
their  diagnosis.  The  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  hip  are  generally 
divided  into  three  stages : 

1.  Stage  of  Inflammation. — The  first,  or  inflammatory  stage,  is  charac- 
terized by  starting  pain  at  night,  by  pain  in  the  knee,  limping,  and 
wasting  of  the  muscles.  Sometimes  one  of  these  symptoms,  sometimes 
another,  is  the  first  which  is  noticed.  Perhaps  of  all  other  symptoms  the 
loss  of  motion  of  the  joint  is  that  which  is  most  convincing.  On  laying 
the  child  down  and  rotating  or  flexing  first  the  sound  and  then  the  af- 
fected limb,  the  contrast  between  the  easy  and  even  movement  of  the 
former  and  the  stiff,  painful,  imperfect  motion  of  the  latter  is  very 
striking.  There  is  occasionally,  but  not  often,  some  fulness  of  the  hip 
as  if  from  effusion  into  the  capsule  of  the  joint,  and  some  heat  of  the 
parts.  The  limb  very  commonly  appears  to  be  lengthened,  but  this  is 
found  on  measurement  to  be  only  apparent,  and  dependent  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  pelvis,  which  is  adducted — that  is,  drawn  down  on  the  affected 
side — so  that  the  spine  of  the  ilium  is  lower  on  that  than  on  the  sound 
side.  The  opposite  side  of  the  pelvis,  however,  is  often  dropped  and  the 
affected  limb  is  apparently  shortened,  though  no  real  change  in  its  length 
has  taken  place.1 

1  What  the  cause  of  the  various  phenomena  of  hip  disease  may  be  it*  not  easy  to 
determine.  The  wasting  of  the  muscles  is  a  most  striking  phenomenon,  and  is  present 
often  to  a  considerable  extent  before  the  diagnosis  of  hip  disease  has  been  formed ; 
though  not,  therefore,  before  the  disease  has  commenced  (see  Nunn,  in  Path.  Trans., 
vol.  xviii,  p.  217) ;  and  it  affects,  as  Mr.  Nunn  has  pointed  out,  not  the  muscles  of  the 
hip  only — though  chiefly  these — but  also  the  whole  limb.  Sir  J.  Paget  (Clin.  Lec- 
tures, p.  208)  has  called  attention  to  the  great  extent  of  wasting  which  goes  on  in 
these  and  other  acute  diseases  of  the  joints,  and  has  shown  that  it  is  too  rapid  to  be 
Accounted  for  entirely  by  disuse ;  though  disuse,  of  course,  plays  a  part  in  it.  The 
causes  also  of  the  apparent  lengthening  and  shortening  of  the  limb  are  the  subjects  of 
much  difference  of  opinion.  It  is  clear  that  the  lengthening  depends  on  position 
only.  The  two  main  theories  which  are  now  adduced  as  reasons  for  this  position  are 
that  of  MM.  Martin  and  Collinoau.  which  refers  it  to  the  disposition  of  the  fibres  of 
the  capsule,  and  that  of  Mr.  Bar  well,  which  attributes  it  solely  to  a  contracted  con- 
dition of  the  Abductor  muscles  of  the  thigh.  In  the  view  of  the  French  authors 
there  are  different  kinds  of  hip  disease,  and  that  kind  which  commences  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  articular  capsule  ("  capsular  coxalgia,"  as  they  style  it)  is  accompanied 
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The  pathological  anatomy  of  the  early  stage  of  hip  disease  is  not  easy 
to  determine,  and  it  appears  to  me  probable  that  the  disease  commences 
at  one  time  in  the  ends  of  the  bones,  at  another  in  the  synovial  mem- 
brane or  in  the  ligaments.  On  this  head  I  would  refer  to  the  observa- 
tions which  I  have  made  in  a  work  on  the  Surgical  Treatment  of  Children?* 
Diseases.  2d  edition,  pp.435  et  seq.,  in  which  I  endeavor  to  prove  that  io 
most  cases  the  visible  results  of  inflammation  are  first  seen  in  or  about  the 
ligamentous  capsule  and  the  ligamentum  teres,  though  some  cases  prob- 
ably commence  as  common  synovitis,  and  others  with  low  inflammation 
of  the  bones. 

2.  Stage  of  Abscess. — The  second  stage  is  that  of  abscess ,  which  is  not, 
however,  necessarily  connected  with  disease  of  the  bones,  nor  always 
situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  Very  frequently  it  is  external  to  the 
articulation  and  the  bones  are  unaffected.  Examination  under  chloro- 
form will  settle  this  point  by  revealing  true  crepitus  when  the  bones  are 
diseased,  or  the  grating  sensation  of  roughened  cartilage  when  the  mis- 
chief is  less  deepseated. 

3.  Stage  of  Real  Shortening. — The  third  stage  is  that  of  real  shortening. 
This  shortening  is  produced  by  caries  and  absorption  of  the  head  and 
neck  of  the  femur  and  of  the  acetabulum.  The  upper  end  of  the  femur 
is  in  some  cases  so  disintegrated  that  only  a  small  irregular  projection 
may  remain  above  the  trochanter,  and  in  most  cases  the  head  is  found  to 
be  diminished  in  size,  and  nearer  the  trochanter  than  natural.  The 
acetabulum  is  often  greatly  enlarged,  and  not  unfrequently  perforated  by 
ulceration.  There  is  abscess,  which  has  generally  burst  externally,  either 
in  the  thigh,  the  pelvis,  or  both.  In  consequence  of  this  change  of  shape 
of  the  bones  there  is  a  displacement,  commonly  called  dislocation,  but 
which  differs  from  dislocation  in  the  very  important  particular  that  the 

at  first  by  a  relaxed  condition  of  the  capsular  ligament,  which  produces  abduction 
and  rotation  outwards,  or  rather  necessarily  involves  that  position,  in  consequence  of 
the  anatomical  disposition  of  the  fibres  of  the  capsule,  and  the  muscles  accordingly 
place  the  limb  in  abduction.  This  position  of  the  femur  induces,  secondarily,  an 
ad  due  ted  position,  or  dropping,  of  the  pelvis,  in  order  to  maintain  equilibrium  in  the 
erect  position.  After  a  time  the  inflammatory  elongation  of  the  capsule  is  succeeded 
by  induration  and  contraction,  involving  a  change  from  the  elongated  to  the  appar- 
ently shortened  condition  of  the  limb.  Thus  are  explained  the  many  cases  in  which 
elongation  is  the  primary,  and  shortening  the  secondary  symptom.  Shortening, 
adduction,  and  rotation  inwards  of  the  femur  are  also  produced,  according  to  these 
authors,  by  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  acetabulum  and  head  of  the  femur,  and  by 
the  muscular  contractions  provoked  by  such  inflammation.  This  species  of  hip  dis- 
ease ("coxalgic  osteitis  ")  may  occur  either  primnrily  (and  thus  are  explained  those 
cases  in  which  shortening  occurs  without  previous  elongation),  or  it  may  follow  on 
the  "  capsular  coxalgia,"  which  produces  elongation.  The  real  shortening  everybody 
allows  to  be  produced  by  changes  in  the  size  and  relation  of  the  acetabulum  and  up- 
per end  of  the  femur.  Mr.  Barweli  attributes  the  lengthening  to  a  spasmodic  condi- 
tion of  the  abductor  muscles,  which  he  says  always  accompanies  the  distension  of  the 
capsule;  and  he  appears  to  believe  that  such  distension  is  always  relieved  by  the 
bursting  of  the  capsule  before  the  second  stage — that  of  adduction  or  shortening — 
comes  on.  If  I  have  rightly  understood  Mr.  Barwell's  theory,  it  hardly  explains 
those  cases  in  which  shortening  is  not  preceded  by  elongation,  nor  those  more 
numerous  cases  in  which  there  is  decidedly  no  trace  of  any  such  perforation  of  the 
capsule  as  Mr.  Barweli  speaks  of.  But  both  theories  agree  in  this,  that  they  refer 
both  positions  to  the  preponderating  and  spasmodic  action  of  certain  sets  of  muscles; 
and  without  professing  myself  satisfied  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  details  of  either 
theory,  I  fully  agree  in  the  main  practical  inference  to  which  they  point,  viz.,  that 
the  early  symptoms  of  hip  disease  are  in  a  great  measure  muscular,  and  can  only  be 
treated  successfully  by  measures  directed  to  the  relief  of  muscular  contraction, 
t  e..  by  mechanical  extension. — Holmes's  Surgical  Treatment  of  Children's  Diseases, 
p.  413. 
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■siMon  of  \hv  htp  from  di*eo.»e.  A  preparation,  Ser.  \i\, 
No.  86,  in  tTtie  Muncum  of  St  QtQfgjtffe  Hospital, — System  of 
Burg.,  2d  aAftfon,  vol.  ivp  p.  B3. 


ulcerated  articular  surfaces  arc  not  separated  from  each  other,  but  re- 
main   in    mutual    contact, 

and  therefore  irritate  each  F" 

Other.  To  this  rule  there 
are,  of  course,  exceptions, 
in  which  the  head  of  the 
femur  has  entirely  quitted 
the  acetabulum  ;  but,  as  far 
as  I  have  Been,  they  are 
v*  rv  mre.  In  some  still 
rarer  cases  the  capsule  is 
so  stretched  and  the  liga- 
BO  far  yielded 
that  the  head  of  the  bone 
will  quit  the  acetabulum 
and  return  again  into  it 
N  manipulation  with  per* 
feet  ease.  I  have  refer  led 
to  such  a  case  in  the  work 
above  quoted  (p.  438),  in 
which  the  patient  had  not 
suffered  from  any  congeni- 
tal affection,  where  there 
had  been  no  formation  of 
matter,  and  there  was  no 

IfciDg   of  the   bones   on 
each  other.     But  by  very 
1 1  manipulation  the  head  of  the  femur  could  be  dislocated  on  to  the 
dorsum  ilii,  as  proved   by  the  sensation  of  the  head  slipping  out  of  the 
socket,  which  cotdd  he  plainly  perceived  ;  and  the  characteristic  shorten- 
lie  limb  was  then  immediately  produced,  and  the  bone  could  be 
felt  on  the  dorsum  ilii.     It   was  equally  easy  to  reduce  the  bone  into  its 
natural  position.     Dislocation  from  disease  can  always  be  diagnosed  by 
measuring    the    length   of  the   limb   and   observing  the   position  of  the 
•  banter,  which  is  elevated  above  the  natural  level.     The  readiest  way 
of  ascertaining  this  is  by  what  is  culled  L*  Nelaton's  test.11     If  a  string  is 
stretched  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  to  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium  on  the  sound  side  it  will  be  §een  that  the  trochanter  is  entirely 
below  it,  or  possibly  the  upper  border  of  the  trochanter  just  touches  the 
On  the  affected  side  the  trochanter  rises  above  this  line  loan  cx- 
pmporl toned  to  the  destruction  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.     Or,  if  the 
surgeon  prefers  it,  he  may  use  Mr.  Bryant's  method  of  measuring  by  the 
vertical  distance  of  the  top  of  the  trochanter  from  a  horizontal  line  car- 
ried through  tbe  anterior  superior  spine  (see  page  291). 

Oiognowt, — The  diagnosis  of  hip-joint  disease  is  not  always  easy,  at 
least  many  mistakes  are  committed.  Kxcluding  hysterical  or  neuralgic 
sJbetioo,  the  diagnosis  of  which  from  organic  disease  must  rest  on  the 
same  principles  in  this  as  in  other  joints,  congenital  dislocation,  disease 
of  the  knee,  psoas  abscess,  caries  of  the  pelvis,  disease  of  the  bursa  beneath 
the  psoas  muscle,  and  infantile  paralysis  affecting  the  muscles  of  the  but- 
M  are  the  affections  usually  confounded  with  morbus  eoxarius.  The 
t  is  the  loss  of  motion  in  the  affected  limb.  For  in  every  one  of 
tlie  attentions  above  enumerated  the  suspected  limb  can  be  moved  easily 
and  painlessly.  This  is  the  case  even  in  those  which  are  accompanied  by 
inflammation,  if  care  be  taken  to  relax  and  steady  the  parts  which  are  in- 
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flamed.     But  some  special  diagnostic  symptoms  must  he  add. 
genital  dislocation  there  is  limping,  possibly  wasting  of  the  muscles,  tod 
when  the  child  stands  on  the  limb  there  is  shortening-.     But  he  rnoTW 

quite  readily  and  actively, 
Flu  **■  though  with  an  awkward 

waddle:  the  length  of  It* 
limb  can   gene 
stored    by    traction,  and 
there  is  no  pain 
Bive   motion.     In  d 
of  the  knee  there 
in    the     knee,    as    t\n 
is  also  in  disease 
hip  ;  hut  careful  ezi 
tion  will  show  the 
entiicr  and  increased  bnl 
of  the  p&i 

knee-joint,  oesaoo 

attempts   at   peet 
tion,  and  the  other  symp- 
toms   of  •■  of   M 
knee.     I  my  just  remark 
m  passing  that  disease 
the  knee  and  hip  may 

■ .  so  that  tie*  i 
df&eaae  of  the  knee  is 
actiml  disproof  of  hip  di 
ease.     In   psoas    abtta 
or  in   abscess  in  tin 
fossa  or  but  teak  1V< 

teoftbepe  re  are 

the   oharati 
toms   of    disease 
spine  Of  pettfa  snperadi 
ed  to  the  freedom  of  m 
tion  of  the  hip.     1 1 
of  the  bursa  of  tin 
is  a  rare  affection.   It  nn 
be    known     by   tin 
which  is  produced  in  H 
tumor  on    extend 
muscle,  and  the  relief 
symptoms  and  freedom 
movement    uii    it>   relaxi 
tion,  and  by  t li*-  i 
of  a  resisting  and  i 
if  not  tin  .  tumor, 

of  perfectly  defined  shape 
and  size,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  hip.      I 
joint  is  free  and  painless,  except  when  it  onuses  pleasure  on  thin 
Infantile  paralysis,  when  confined  to  the  muscles  around  the  hip  (wW 
is  rare),  sometimes  -^ives  rise  to  mistake  on  a  careless  examination!  but 
the  painful  symptoms  of  hip  disease  are  absent,  and  there  is  I 
to  passive  motion,  while  active  motion,  if  any  power  is  left,  though  limit* 
is  painless. 


1 


•  nihil  dislocation)  of  the  trip.    From  a  typical  case  in 

whk-li  imtii  hips  were  dhdovated.  Mhuwiug  the  RyMptCMM  cliar- 

f  Il**«-  affection,  viiM  obliquity  ol  tbi  pelvis,  causing 

proportionate    length    of   the    lower    It  tub*,    the 

shoulders  (brown  buck,  I  be  leg*  weak  ami  flaccid,  th«   i 

h -chanters  are  prominent  and  nearer  the  spine  of  the 
Ilium  than  natural,  urnl  the  btad  <<f  »h«  thigh-bone,  if  of  lb« 
natural  size  and  shape,  can  be  frit  on  the  dorsum  Itli.— I'roui 
Srst.  of  Surg.,  2d  edition,  toL  vv  p.  831. 
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Treatment — The  treatment  in  the  earlier  stages  of  hip  disease  consists 
mainly  in  rest  and  attention  to  the  general  health.  If  the  limb  has  been 
drawn  into  an  unnatural  position  it  must  be  put  straight  under  chloro- 
form, which  is  always  perfectly  easy  in  the  early  stages,  and  extension 
must  be  applied  either  by  a  long  splint  or  by  a  weight  suspended  from  a 
pnlley  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,1  which  is  far  better  in  children,  since  the  long 
splint  irritates  them  and  is  constantly  displaced.     The  weight  must  be 

1  proportioned  to  the  age  of  the  child — 3-4  lbs.  for  a  young  child  and  7-10 
be.  for  one  approaching  puberty  may  be  taken  as  a  rough  average,  but 
this  must  be  ascertained  by  experiment.'  Its  traction  seems  to  prevent 
the  mutual  contact  of  the  inflamed  surfaces,  and  the  consequent  muscular 
spasms  which  are  so  painful  a  feature  of  the  disease.  In  cases  where  the 
inflammatory  symptoms  are  unusually  severe  leeches  may  be  applied  in 
the  groin,  and  where  there  is  much  pain  blisters  or  the  light  application 
of  the  actual  cautery  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  joint  are  often  of  service. 
But  prolonged  rest  in  bed  is  the  main  agent  in  the  cure  of  the  disease, 
and  this  confinement  to  bed,  far  from  being  deleterious,  is  generally 
attended  with  considerable  improvement  in  the  general  health.  In  sum- 
mer weather,  if  the  patient's*circumstances  admit  of  it,  his  bed  should  be 
placed  on  a  wheeled  couch  without  disturbing  him,  and  he  should  enjoy 
the  fresh  air ;  but  so  long  as  there  is  any  tenderness  of  the  parts  on  mo- 
tion no  disturbance  of  the  hip  should  be  permitted.  How  long  that  may 
be  it  is  very  hard  to  say.  I  have  known  cases  treated  early  recover  after 
lens  than  half  a  year's  rest,  while  more  obstinate  cases  will  require  several 

Sears ;  but  when  taken  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  complaint  hip  disease 
l  often  curable  most  completely,  with  no  loss  of  motion,  no  change  of 
shape  of  the  parts,  and  no  defect  of  health ;  and  this  forms  a  powerful 
motive  for  recognizing  the  earliest  symptoms  of  the  affection.  Those 
symptoms  are  often  very  insidious  ;  there  is  little  or  no  tangible  pain,  the 
child  is  often  believed  to  suffer  only  from  "growing  pains,"  and  the  limp- 
ing ma}'  not  be  constantly  noticed  ;  but  the  stiffness  of  the  joints  on  pas- 
sive motion,  and  the  pain  which  is  produced  bj-  attempts  to  move  the 
thigh,  especially  in  the  sense  of  abduction,3  arc  symptoms  which  careful 
examination  can  hardly  fail  to  verify  at  any  period  at  which  the  disease 
can  be  diagnosed. 

It  is  not  advisable,  I  think,  to  open  abscesses  connected  with  diseased 
hip  unless  there  is  some  special  reason  for  doing  so.  I  have  seen  unmis- 
takable abscesses  disappear;  and  even  if  they  are  to  burst  it  is  better  to 
allow  the  deep  parts  as  long  a  time  as  possible  to  consolidate  before  the 
opening  forms.  If  the  abscess  seems  to  be  increasing,  its  evacuation  by 
means  of  the  aspirator  is  very  desirable. 

In  the  third  stage,  when  the  bones  are  obviously  diseased,  the  question 
of  excision  becomes  a  practical  one.  The  answer  to  this  question  will 
depend  mainly  on  the  prospect  that  we  believe  the  patient  to  have  of 
spontaneous  cure ;  and  this  again  depends  on  the  means  he  has  for  pro- 
curing long-continued  rest,  with  careful  nursing.  If  this  can  be  had, 
more  patients  I  believe  will  get  well  than  after  excision,  and  with  better 


1  A  diagram  of  extension  by  means  of  the  weight  will  be  found  on  page  800 
1  1  do  not  see  any  object  in  using  more  force  than  is  necessary  to  prevent  pain  and 
insure  the  complete  repose  of  the  parts.  American  surgeons  use  very  much  greater 
extension  than  that  suggested  in  the  text.  In  a  case  recently  published  by  Dr.  Tay- 
lor, of  New  York,  in  a  child  aged  thirteen,  besides  an  extending  apparatus  calculated 
to  exercise  a  traction  equal  to  100  lbs.,  a  weight  of  50  lbs.  was  applied  to  the  foot. — 
8m  London  Med.  Record,  July,  1876. 

•  Holmes's  Surg.  Dis.  of  Childhood,  2d  ed.,  p.  441. 
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limbs;  hnt  in  the  poor  children  whom  we  are  often  called   upofl 
it  may  be  more  judicious  to  remove  the  part*,  and   if  this  i<  to  he  don 
with  any  prospect  of  success  it  should   not   he  delayed    lOO  fofl 
operation  is  not  a  very  severe  one,  and  it  leaves  a   very    useful  liml» 
though  I  think  generally  the  shortening  is  greater  and  the  union 
linn  and  strong  as  alter  natural  anchylosis.   For  the  details  of  tbc 
ttofl  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  chapter  on  Operative  Soil 

(Hh  — The  hip  is  also  the  seat  of  many  other  diseases.  The 

ordinary  so-callftd  " ■tr&iDOQft "  disease  is  one  of  the  common  arl 
of  childhood,  yet  an  identical  affection  is  not  by  any  means  unkt; 
later  life;  and   it  la  curious,  but   1   believe  true,  that  the  d!» 
adult  is  ben  severe  tad  dangerous  to  life  than  In  the  child.     1  ha 
noticed  this  with  surprise,  and  recently  saw  the  observation  confirmed! 
a  paper  by  Dr.  Taylor,  of  New  York.    Then  we  meet  comparative 
with  afFeetions  of  the  great   trochanter  or  its  neighborhood,  sometime 
with,  sometimes  without,  suppuration,  which  it  is  diflieult  to  sep 
from  hip  disease,  and  which   may,  in   fact,  spread  to  the  hip.     These  are 
usually  the  consequences  of  falls  or  blows,  and  they  demand  carcftil  bat 
decisive  treatment,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  avert  the  implication  of  the 
joint.     Rest  and  counter-irritation  before  suppuration   seta  in,  and  fn 
incision,  exposure  of  the  carious  or  necrosed  bone,  the  removal  of 
tra  and  the  application  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  softened  bone  are 
chief  indications. 

Chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  has  its  favorite  seat  in  the  hip,  so  m 
the  disease  WAS  for  a  long  time  only  known  in  that  joint,  and  eslle' 
malum  00UB  senile.     The  change  of  shape  in  the  parte,  producing 
ening  of  the  limb,  the  wearing  pain,  the  slow  course  of  the 
crackling  on  passive  motion,  plainly  mark  the  nature  of  the  a 
The  treatment  is  usually  unsatisfactory  (see  p.  473), 

Snt -ro-ilmr  Dfosoae. — Closely  connected  with  disease  of  the  hip  is  dls 
ease  of  the  pelvis.     In  fact,  we  have  seen  thai  some  amount  of  d' 
the  pelvis  almost  always  accompanies  the  last  stages  of  hip  disease.    Bat 
the  most  characteristic  affection  of  the  pelvis  is  that  which  occurs  il 
near  its  junction  with  the  spinal  column.     In  many  cases  which  are  di 
BOted   as  taero-iliac  disease  it  is  probable  that  the  disease  affects  tbe 
bones  of  the  pelvis  or  spine  as  much   or  more  than  the  sacro-ilinc  joint 
itself:  hut  when  the  disease  is  localized  in  the  articulation  its  ch 
istic  sign  will  be  pain  in  sitting,  standing,  or  walking;  in  fact,  in 
action  which  brings  the  weight   of  the  body  to  bear  on  the  path 
examination  it  will  he  found  that  there  is  no  pain  when  the  hip  is  moved, 
or  when  the  spine  is  flexed  or  extended,  provided  the  pelvis  is  kep 
but  there  is  pain  when  the  pelvis  is  moved  on  the  spine.     There 
swelling  or  some  pofflness  about  the  part,  with  increased  heat  to  the  ha 
or  to  the   thermometer,  pain    running  along  the   course  of  the  lumb 
nerves,  and   sometimes  flexion   of  the  hip   from   irritation   of  th 
muscle.     These  latter  symptoms  may  cause  a  suspicion  of  i  ft 

hip  or  spine,  but  careful  examination  will  show  that  the  movement! 
these  parts  are  free  and  their  temperature  is  not  elevated,  while  the 
and  pain  about  the  sacro-ilinc  joint  will  point  to  the  real  seat  of  the  mi** 
chief.     The  prognosis  depends  on  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  on  the  stage 
winch  the  disease  has  attained  when  the  treatment  has  commenced.  When 
the  patient  is  an  adult,  and  the  disease  has  proceeded  to  suppuration. 
prognosis  is  generally  unfavorable,  though  instances  of  recovery  are 
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wanting.  It  must  be  treated,  like  disease  of  the  spine,  by  complete  rest, 
with  proper  attention  to  diet  and  regimen,  so  that  the  patient  may  be 
supported  through  the  stage  of  exhaustion  or  hectic  which  may  possibly 
tapervene  until  anchylosis  is  obtained.  As  in  disease  of  the  spine  and 
hip,  it  seems  better  to  allow  abscesses  to  open  spontaneously,  unless  they 
are  causing  irritation. 

The  diseases  of  the  knee  having  been  taken  as  typical  of  those  of  the 
Joints  generally,  no  further  remarks  need  be  made  on  them  here. 

Ankle  and  Tarsus The  ankle  is,  perhaps,  next  to  the  knee  and  hip, 

the  most  frequent  seat  of  disease,  and  it  is  also  very  commonly  impli- 
cated in  inflammation  of  the  tarsus.  It  is,  therefore,  very  important  to 
study  carefully  the  diagnostic  signs  between  disease  limited  to  the  ankle- 
joint,  disease  limited  to  the  astragalus,  the  os  calcis,  or  the  joints  between 
these  two  bones,  general  disease  of  the  tarsus,  and  disease  implicating 
the  ankle  and  tarsus  simultaneously.  Disease  when  limited  to  the  ankle- 
joint  is  marked  by  effusion  into  that  cavity,  which  raises  up  the  extensor 
tendon 8  and  produces  fluctuation  on  either  side  of  them,  and  as  it  in- 
creases presents  at  one  or  other  or  both  borders  of  the  tendo  Achillis. 
The  movements  of  the  foot  on  the  leg  are  painful,  and  if  the  disease  has 
proceeded  to  denudation  of  the  bones  crepitus  may  be  felt  under  chloro- 
form, or  there  may  be  sinuses  from  which  the  probe  can  feel  bare  bone  in 
the  joint.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  increase  of  heat,  no  swelling  or 
tenderness  over  any  part  of  the  os  calcis,  except  possibly  just  the  upper 
part  where  it  is  overlapped  by  the  articular  effusion ;  nor  over  the  front 
of  the  astragalus.  Disease  which  is  limited  to  the  astragalus  produces 
swelling,  heat,  and  tenderness  corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  inflamed 
bone,  and,  therefore,  very  close  to  the  ankle-joint,  but  unaccompanied  by 
the  effusion  beneath  the  extensor  tendons,  or  the  pain  on  passive  motion. 
Still  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  diagnosis  is  a  difficult  one,  and  that  the 
cases  in  which  the  disease  commencing  in  the  astragalus  does  not  impli- 
cate the  ankle  are  exceptional.  Such  cases  are,  however,  met  with,  and 
it  has  occurred  to  me  several  times  to  remove  the  whole  astragalus  for 
extensive  disease  of  the  bone,  leaving  a  healthy  ankle-joint,  and  with  com- 
plete success.  Disease  of  the  tarsus  has  very  commonly  its  starting-point 
in  the  joints  between  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis,  as  Sir  8.  Brodie  long 
ago  pointed  out,  though  it  ordinarily  begins  in  the  structure  of  the  bone. 
When  the  astragalo-calcanean  joint  is  the  seat  of  the  affection  there  will 
he  pain,  tenderness,  swelling,  and  heat  about  the  upper  part  of  the  os 
calcis,  and  the  movement  of  the  calcaneum  on  the  astragalus  will  be  pain- 
ful, though  that  of  the  foot  on  the  leg  is  not.  Careful  manipulation  is, 
however,  necessary  to  discriminate  this.  Rest  and  counter-irritation 
before  the  formation  of  matter,  and  early  incision  with  continued  rest 
afterwards,  are  the  essentials  of  treatment.  The  patient  need  not,  how- 
ever, be  confined  to  bed  after  the  abscess  is  opened.  The  foot  should  be 
put  up  in  a  plaster  of  Paris  splint,  with  a  hole  cut  for  the  opening,  and 
be  should  go  about,  resting  the  knee  on  a  wooden  leg.  In  inveterate 
cases,  where  the  bone  is  exposed,  and  the  disease  threatens  to  spread,  the 
foot  may  often  be  preserved  by  excising  the  os  calcis  and  removing  any 
part  of  the  astragalus  which  is  diseased.  Disease  of  the  calcaneum  is 
easily  known  by  the  presence  of  swelling  limited  to  the  bone,  or  of 
sinuses,  all  of  which  lead  towards  or  to  it,  and  by  the  absence  of  all  the 
special  symptoms  above  enumerated  as  characteristic  of  disease  of  the 
ankle,  astragalus,  and  astragalo  calcanean  joints. 

The  presence  of  general  disease  of  the  tarsus  is  usually  indicated  by 
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extensive  swelling  of  the  whole  of  the  foot  and  by  pain  in  all  its  mov 
ments;  Indeed,  all  use  of  the  loot  is  9000  lost.  Ami  in  nil  cases  <  " 
ease  of  these  parts  the  foot  should  be  carefully  examined  under  ana 
before  any  serious  operation  is  contemplated,  in  order  to  ascertain  wb 
or  not  these  various  affections  are  combined,  as  they  ><>  conn: 
It  would,  of  coarse,  be  a  serious  error  to  excise  the  ankle-joint 
the  os  calcis  if  the  tarsal  hones  left  behind  be  in  a  s- 
tag  iu  the  one  case,  or  the  ankle  joint  diseased  in  the  other.  This  i> : 
error  which  is,  perhaps,  not  often  committed,  but  it  is,  on  the  other  han 
exceeding))  common  to  iee  ■  toot  amputated  for  supposed  "si 
disease  of  the  tarsus,"  ifben  on  examination  the  affection  turns  out  to  I 
limited  to  one  of  the  tarsal  bones,  and  the  patient  might  have  been  cur 
by  a  less  extensive  mutilation. 

Diseases  of  the  joints  of  the  upper  ext  rem  it  y  are  an  ral  rule  mi 

curable  than  those  of  the  lower.     Besides  the  generally  less 
aeter  of  all   affections  of  the   Upper  Hub   as  compared  with  I  I 
lower  there  is  the  powerful  consideration  that  the  joints  of  the  Upper  limit 
have  not  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  can  be  easily  kept  at  mt 
while  the  patient  is  moving  about  and  getting  air  and  exercu 

Diseases  of  the  slei  no  clavicular  joint  are  rare,  and  as  far  I  hav< 
occur  generally  iro  persons  of  had  constitution,  and  are  to  tli 
be  looked  on   with  suspicion,  though    recovery  not  unfrequent 
place,  even  after  extensive  is  and  destroy 

the  prompt  removal  of  sequestra,  ami  tin-  sulphuric  acid  treatmenl 
exposed  bony  surfaces  are  sin-  general  indications. 

fhe  thoulder  is  far  less  frequently  diseased  than  any  of  the  other 
joints,  notwithstanding  its  constant  movement,  and  Itfl  exposure  to 

aorta  Of  injury;  atid  when  inflammatory  disease  does  occur  the 
of  recovery  •  with  a  useful  limb  is  tolerably  good1  provided  treatt 
early,  patient,  urn]  judicious.  Ostro  arthritis,  however,  is  rather  comm- 
it! later  life,  and  will  in  all  probability  impair  the  use  of  the  joint,  ai 
prove  a  source  of  pain  and  trouble  during  the  patient's  life,  1  ha 
already  pointed  Ottt  (p.  279 J  how  the  change  in  shape  of  the  head  of 
bone,  the  new  cavity  which  is  often  worn  iu  the  capsule,  the  ei 
the  bleeps  tendon,  and  the  loss  of  the  mobility  of  the  joint,  occurring 
this  disease,  have  been  confounded  after  death  with  the  f  pari 

dislocation.     The  disease  is  easily  recognised  during  life  by  the  craekli 
iu  the  joint  and  the  change  in  shape  of  the  parts,  tog 
ing  pain.     The  treatment    is.  unfortunate] v.  a  less  easv  problem 
4731, 

Inflammation  of  the  shoulder-joint  may  long  exist  without  soppu 
and   Eta   diagnosis  from  nervon  ion  demands  much  eare,  patient 

and  attentive  examination,  under  chloroform   if  n< 
counter-irritation  should  be   persevered  in  bo  long  as  much  pain  is  pi 
duced  by  motion,  but  no  longer.     Too  long  confinement  is  apt  to  | 
rigidity  of  the  lower  part  of  the   capsule,  depriving  the  pal 
power  of  raising  the  arm.     Suppuration,  when  it  occurs,  Is  oft 
b\  one  of  Un   tendons  around  the  Joint  to  a  considerable  distal 
that  the  real  origin  of  the  discharge  is  occasionally  overlooked  for  a  time 
Another  source  of  ambiguity  is  the  occasional  occurrence  of  dif 
the  bursa  which  lies  between  the  deltoid  muscle  and  t be  head  of  1 
ami  which  does  not  communicate  with  the  joint.1     I  once  treated  a 


tine. 
se  in 

east 


1  Tha  synovial  Md  which  i-xisU  beneath  the  subecatiularia,  and  U  spoken 
bursa,  fa  really  •  part  of  the  eyaorial  membrane;  and  when  the  infra*pinat 
bursa  below  its  tendon  this  also  forms  a  part  of  the  joint. 
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in  which  the  swelling  beneath  the  deltoid,  the  pain  on  motion,  and  the 
crepitation  which  was  perceived  on  rotating  the  head  of  the  bone,  led  to 
the  diagnosis  of  disease  of  the  joint.  On  cutting  down  through  the  fibres 
of  the  deltoid  the  bursa  was  laid  open,  filled  with  a  mass  of  lymph  and 
pus;  the  joint  was  found  healthy,  and  all  the  symptoms  subsided. 

The  excision  of  this  joint  is  so  successful,  that,  if  the  symptoms  demand 
it,  no  hesitation  need  be  experienced  in  recommending  it.  At  the  same 
time  the  surgeon  must  remember  that  the  natural  cure,  by  anchylosis,  if 
it  can  be  obtained,  usually  leaves  at  least  as  useful  a  limb  as  that  after 
excision,  and  he  should  therefore  only  recommend  operation  when  he 
thinks  the  patient  is  losing  ground,  or  when  it  seems  necessary  to  hasten 
the  cure. 

The  elbow  is  a  very  frequent  seat  of  carious  disease,  and  in  some  rarer 
cases  of  necrosis.  Dislocation  very  rarely  occurs,  except  of  the  head  of 
the  radius,  which  is  comparatively  often  found  on  the  back  of  the  outer 
condyle,  a  displacement  attributed  to  the  hand  having  been  kept  in  the 
pronated  position.  This  position  should  therefore  be  avoided  in  disease 
of  this  joint,  the  forearm  being  placed  at  an  acute  (not  a  right)  angle 
with  the  arm,  and  in  the  position  midway  between  pronation  and  supina- 
tion. When  abscess  has  formed  and  the  bone  is  exposed  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  recommending  excision,  provided  the  patient  is  in  good  health. 
It  is  true  that  the  disease  is  limited  in  many  of  these  cases ;  in  some  after 
the  removal  of  a  sequestrum,  or  after  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  articu- 
lating surface  a  cure  has  been  obtained  with  a  moderately  useful  limb, 
and  in  many  a  natural  cure  by  anchylosis  would  ultimately  result;  bilt 
on  the  whole  it  seems  that  the  free  excision  of  the  joint  is  both  more 
certain  in  its  prospects  of  prompt  recovery,  and  more  promising  as  far 
as  the  utility  of  the  limb  goes,  than  either  of  these  other  operations. 

Chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  of  the  elbow  is  generally  accompanied  with 
a  similar  affection  of  other  joints,  otherwise  it  would  be  a  question  whether 
excision  might  not  be  recommended  in  some  of  these  cases.  It  is  probably 
this  affection  which  generally  is  the  cause  of  the  occurrence  of  loose  car- 
tilage in  this  joint.  Next  to  the  knee  loose  cartilage  is  perhaps  more 
common  in  the  elbow  than  elsewhere ;  but  I  never  saw  a  case  operated  on. 

The  wrist  and  carpus  are  often  diseased,  and  that  to  a  very  great 
extent,  and  especially  at  late  periods  of  life,  in  the  class  of  patients  who 
are  met  with  at  hospitals,  though  far  more  rarely  in  persons  who  are 
exempt  from  manual  labor.  Chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  also  attacks 
this  joint,  and  sometimes  produces  a  pseudo-dislocation,  or  so  changes 
the  relations  of  the  parts  that  dislocation  occurs  on  some  slight  injury. 
The  effects  of  disease  of  the  wrist  on  the  tendons  whose  action  is  neces- 
sary to  the  use  of  the  hand  are  perhaps  as  formidable  as  the  direct  injury 
to  the  joints,  aud  when  the  disease  has  proceeded  far  the  results  of  all 
methods  of  treatment  are  imperfect.  The  early  treatment,  therefore,  of 
such  cases  is  very  important;  but  from  the  circumstances  of  the  patients 
it  is  but  seldom  that  an  opportunity  is  obtained  for  it.  When  suppura- 
tion has  occurred  the  abscesses  should  be  early  and  freely  opened,  the 
parts  should  be  kept  at  rest  on  a  splint,  and  passive  motion  carefully 
given  to  every  joint  which  admits  of  it,  the  patient  being  also  encouraged 
to  iise  as  much  voluntary  motion  as  he  can  without  much  pain. 

It  is  only  in  the  last  resort,  and  as  a  substitute  for  amputation,  that 
excision  ought  to  be  proposed. 
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DISEASES  <»F  THE  SPINE. 


Caries  of  the  spine,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  simply  . 
of  the  spina,  is  very  frequent  among  strumous  and  other  weakly  child 

and  young  persons,  often  fi 
lowing  on  slight  accident) 
but  as  often  occnrri&gsp 
taneonslv  — insi  ! 
marked  I 

toms  in  its  corniTifnii 
bat  leading  to  the  greatr 
lesions  in  ita  progi 
very  frequently  ratal. 

It  affects  :mv  part  of  t\\ 
spine,  from  the  hlgta 
vical  to  the   lowest    lumbar 
vertebrae,  and  port- 

bun  is  more  dangerous  the 
higher    in    the    column   the 
affected  part  is.     It.  I > 
origin  always  in  the  spinal 
column  itself,  >.   e»s  Ln  the 
body  of  the  vcrte' 
intervertebral      anhfttafice 
rapidly  spread 
to  the    other.     In  the  ca 
cellous  tissue   of  the  \ 
bra   it    s< 

either  in  ■  deposit  of  tntar- 
ck\  which  softens,  or  in  law 
inflammation,  leading lo«ap» 
puration,  which  sp 
through  the  bone.  In  the 
intervertebral  stibt 
pathology  is  the  same  as 
that  of  other  ulceration*  « " 
cartilage  (see  Diseases 
Joints).  The  inflamed  I 
furnishes  pus,  which  il 
first  limited  by  the  structur 


Angular  eunr  a  to  re  of  the  apiw.   The  preparation  is  viewed 

from  the  rigfelilda.  There  li  m  dlSfeftnoe  whatever  bet  ween 

tho  tin  "f  the  two  pleural  cavities.     Tin'  Mmoalti  sun 

t0  a.  ti  i  *  bODff,  UM  n M ||U  of  inllmuiiJALiun,  which 

has  replaced  or  has  soldered   together  ihe  remain*  of  the 

bodies  of  seven  dorsal  vertebrae.    At  tbc  tide  of  this  is  see© 

a  man  of  rough,  irregular  bmie  by  which  the  heads  of  the     around  the  spin 
pooding  PilH  **• anehyiosed  together.  The  projecting     i„|0  a  kind  0f  8ai 
>■  proceaeeiare  ihw  firmly  unhed  by  bone.-from  a     gj^   ^    ll|e   a] 

remain     quiescent      in    ilii* 
state  for  an  unlimit 
then  dry  up  and  be  absorbed,  leaving  little  trace  of  its  former  presc; 


preparation  in  the  KuMttm  "I  sl  QeOffge'a  Hospital,  S«  r  \t 
No,  27. 


1  Tho  dUeasH  almost  always  ariaea  in  the  bone,  but  preparations  arti  not  wanti 
showing  its  occasional  common  cement  in  the  in  trr  vertebral  di?k. 
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or  it  may  spread  to  a  considerable  distance,  very  commonly  passing  along 
the  sheath  of  the  psoas  muscle  into  the  thigh  (psoas  abscess)  or  between 
the  transverse  processes  into  the  loins  (lumbar  abscess),  or  presenting 
behind  the  pharynx  (postpharyngeal),  or  making  its  way  into  some  of 
the  neighboring  cavities  or  viscera,  so  that  spinal  abscesses  may  burst 
into  the  pleura,  the  lungs,  the  peritoneum,  intestines,  kidneys,  urethra, 
bladder,  etc.  The  affected  vertebrae  and  intervertebral  disks  are  thus 
gradually  removed — the  latter  often  resisting  their  destruction  longer 
than  the  bones  do ;  and  then  the  column  gradually  sinks  together,  the 
arches  and  spines  of  the  destroyed  vertebra  being  thrust  backwards 
along  with  the  spinal  cord,  forming  an  angular  projection  in  the  back 
(angular  curvature),  while  the  vertebrae  or  the  remains  of  vertebrae,  now 
brought  into  unnatural  contact,  become  anchylosed  or  soldered  together 
(if  the  patient  is  to  recover),  and  thus  the  humpback  is  produced  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar.  The  enormous  loss  of  stature  which  many 
of  those  persons  present  shows  how  extensive  may  be  the  destruction 
from  which  a  patient  may  recover  without  loss  either  of  life  or  of  spinal 
power.  At  the  same  time  the  disease  is  very  often  fatal  by  itself,  the 
patient  dying  either  from  exhaustion  or  from  the  inflammation  of  the 
sac  of  the  abscess,  or  from  inflammation  of  or  pressure  on  the  cord,  or 
from  some  complication,  such  as  the  bursting  of  the  abscess  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity;  and  a  good  many  such  patients  die  of  concomitant  internal 
disease,  chiefly  phthisis. 

The  immunity  which  the  cord  so  commonly  enjoys  in  disease  of  the 
spinal  column,  even  when  the  latter  is  of  very  great  extent,  is  so  remark- 
able a  phenomenon  that  we  must  endeavor  to  give  a  distinct  explanation 
of  it,  as  well  as  of  the  nature  of  the  affection  of  the  cord  when  it  does 
occur.  The  reasons  why  the  cord  commonly  escapes  disorganization 
from  pressure  or  inflammation  are  threefold:  (1)  the  very  gradual  prog- 
ress of  the  change  of  form  in  the  column  allows  the  spinal  cord  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  its  new  position.  Also  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
vertebral  canal  is  much  larger  than  the  cord  ;  (2)  the  gradual  falling  for- 
ward of  the  upper  part  of  the  column  pushes  the  abscess  forward,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  210,  and  prevents  it  from  making  its  way  towards  the 
spinal  canal  and  propagating  inflammation  into  its  interior;  and  (3)  the 
theca  vertebralis  protects  the  medulla  from  implication  in  the  affection 
of  the  column.  For  these  reasons  the  spinal  marrow  generally  escapes 
either  pressure  or  inflammatory  softening  ;  but  it  does  not  always  do  so. 
In  rare  cases,  as  the  result  of  sudden  giving  way  of  the  column,  either 
spontaneously  or  from  violence  (as  in  the  well-known  case  in  which  a 
quack  undertook  to  straighten  the  column  in  a  case  of  caries),  the  cord 
may  be  crushed,  just  as  in  any  other  case  of  fracture  of  the  spine,  with 
the  same  result  of  instantaneous  and  total  paralysis  of  motion  and  sen- 
sation, which  will  in  all  probability  be  permanent.  More  commonly  the 
spinal  cord  is  affected  only  bjT  inflammatory  changes  in  its  anterior  por- 
tion, or  possibly  by  partial  pressure,  either  from  abscess  pressing  on  it  in 
front  or  from  bending  at  the  angle,  and  in  such  cases  only  the  motor 
roots  of  the  nerves  are  implicated,  and  sensation  is  perfect.  It  is  much 
rarer  for  sensation  to  be  affected  as  well  as  motion,  and  for  sensation  to 
be  alone  affected  seems  to  be  unknown. 

Many  such  cases  of  paraplegia  end  in  recovery,  but  in  some  the  lower 
limbs  remain  withered  and  paralyzed.  The  paralysis  of  the  sphincters  is 
almost  always  temporary. 

The  diagnosis  of  caries  of  the  spine  is  by  no  means  easy  in  all  cases. 
When  there  is  no  abscess  perceptible,  and  no  curvature,  the  symptoms 
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are  pain  in  the  bark  in  §  fixed  spot,  increased  by  movement,  and  | 
larly  by  percussion  of  the  Affected  part  of  the  spine,  sometime 
exquisite  degree;  tenderness,  confined  to  the  spinal  column,  and  ] 
some  amount  of  thickening  or  even  of  increased  temperature  an 
diseased  bones.    The  affected  part  of  the  spine  is  kept  rigid,  ] 
very  characteristic  attitude  when  the  disease  is  situated  in  the  up] 


Fig.  210 


Pin  211 


I  l&Krz-  X 


c 


Flo,  210.— Angular  curviture  of  the  uploe  Id  the  lower  port  of  the  dorsal  NgfcM.    The  bodiaof  tla 
lower  dorsal  vertebra.*  and  the  fln*4  lumlmr  haft 

borhood  of  the  dflflM  are  the  remains  of  the  parfete*  of  a  thiek  i  yst,  <ii  the  bottoaa  of  wfetolk) 
D  the  thickened  Iheca  vi>rlebrali*,— St.  3*6Tge*l  Hos|i.  Museum,  Ser.  r,  Nti 

FiG.  211— rv<iii|>r--Mionof  tbfrurd  by  a  displaced  fragment.  In  eaH«*  >>f  tl..  tplDv,     The  •> 
uintb  doi>al  vertebra?  have  been  partially  destroyed,  Wl  Ij  of  the  eighth  ia  reprrvuted I 

bj  an  angular  fragment  between  them,  which  has  been  throat  backward*  so  .i  ■  line 

Paralv»I*.  however,  wo*  not  foluL— Frutn  u  driving  (Sta  xvik  No.  40;  presented  by  Sir  B.  Brodie  toll 
Museum  of  St,  Genrge'i  Hoapitul. 

of  the  neck.     Hysterical  or  neuralgic  pain  often  doeelj  simulates  cane 
but  id  not  so  constant  and  equable;  is  usually  accompanied  bv 
ness,  not  of  the  spine  only,  hut  diffused  over  the  hack,  and   frequently 
joined  with  other  symptoms  of  hysteria  or  with  uterine  disturbance 
The  growth  of  a  tumor  from  the  vertebrae  may  at  first  be  indistfngaiifa 
able  from  caries,  tint  the  progress  of  the  ease  will  soon  clear  up  all  douh 
Frequently  the  early  stages  of  caries  are  not  accompanied  by  any  decide 
symptoms,  and  I  have  seen  even  Large  abscesses  connected  with  W 
caries  of  the  spine  discovered  in  the  post-mortem  examination  of  peftOli 
who  never  made  any  complaint  leading  to  the  suspicion  of  such  disea 
When  curvature  exists  there  is  no  longer  room  for  doubt;  in  bo  me  few 
cases*  indeed,  lateral  curvature  does  to  a  certain  extent  simulate 
but  an  attentive  examination  will  usually  clear  up  the  c;- 

In  many  cases  of  caries  of  the  spine  recovery  takes  place  without  visi 
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ble  abscess,  even  when  the  deformity  testifies  to  considerable  loss  of  sub- 
stance. In  some  of  these  cases,  on  dissection,  the  inspissated  remains  of 
a  definite  collection  of  pus  will  be  found  ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  this 
is  always  the  case.  As  softened  bone  is  removed  without  suppuration 
when  the  spine  is  eroded  by  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism,  so  it  seems  that 
the  bone  when  softened  by  inflammation  may  be  removed  without  the  for- 
mation of  pus,  though  this  is  of  course  more  rare.  It  is  in  the  remains 
of  old,  dried-tip  spinal  abscesses  that  the  residual  abscesses,  spoken  of 
on  p.  57,  have  one  of  their  most  common  seats. 

Spinal  abscesH  is  generally  psoas  or  lumbar.  Little  more  need  be  said 
about  lumbar  abscess.  It  presents  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  erector  spinse 
muscle,  between  the  ilium  and  ribs,  and  the  only  questions  which  occur 
in  its  diagnosis  are  usually  whether  it  is  a  simple  abscess  or  one  caused 
by  diseased  bone,  and  in  the  latter  case  whether  the  disease  is  in  the  spine 
or  pel v is.  These  questions  will  be  settled  by  the  symptoms  and  by  exam- 
ination of  theparts.  When  the  pelvis  is  diseased  it  can  often  be  felt  with 
the  probe ;  but  the  spinal  disease,  being  situated  on  the  front  of  the  col- 
umn, is  out  of  reach. 

P*oa*  abscess,  however,  constitutes  a  distinct  surgical  disease,  the  diag- 
nosis of  which,  as  well  as  its  treatment,  requires  special  rules.  The  dis- 
ease in  the  spinal  column  which  gives  rise  to  it  is  often  seated  above  the 
origin  of  the  psoas  muscle,  the  pus  travelling  down  the  front  of  the  col- 
umn in  the  posterior  mediastinum  till  it  makes  its  way  beneath  the  liga- 
mentum  arcuatum  internum,  and  so  gains  the  sheath  of  the  psoas — some- 
times on  both  sides.  It  then  travels  down  the  loins,  forming  a  fulness 
which  can  often  be  distinctly  recognized  at  the  side  of  the  lumbar  spine, 
and  sometimes  irrritating  the  muscle  so  as  to  produce  flexion  of  the  thigh 
and  pain  on  attempts  to  extend  it.1  It  then  fills  the  iliac  fossa,  passes  be- 
neath Poupart's  ligament  on  the  outer  side  of  the  vessels,  crosses  beneath 
the  femoral  sheath  to  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  where  it  usually  stops,  pre- 
senting and  burstingjust  below  the  groin ;  but  in  rarer  cases  it  may  travel 
along  distance  down  the  thigh  before  it  bursts.  The  diseases  with  which 
psoas  abscess  is  likely  to  be  confounded  are  femoral  hernia,  simple  ab- 
scess, cystic  tumor,  cancer,  and  aneurism.  Like  femoral  hernia,  it  often 
has  a  distinct  impulse.  Its  orifice  of  communication  with  the  iliac  fossa 
and  the  portion  of  the  abscess  external  to  the  vessels  is  often  so  small  as 
not  to  be  readily  discovered.  But  the  fulness  in  the  iliac  fossa  is  usually 
quite  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  hernia,  even  if  the  pain  in  the  spine 
and  deformity  be  absent.  And  although  a  psoas  abscess  may  be  to  a 
certain  extent  reducible  on  pressure  in  the  recumbent  position,  this  is 
merely  a  diminution  of  size,  quite  different  from  the  sudden  and  complete 
disappearance  of  hernia.  From  simple  abscess  and  from  cystic  or  bursal 
tumor  the  spinal  symptoms  and  the  fulness  in  the  iliac  fossa  are  sufficient 
marks  of  distinction.  Cancer  may  simulate  abscess  in  this  as  in  other 
regions,  but  the  diagnostic  marks  are  numerous.  Singularly  enough  the 
disease  which  most  closely  resembles  psoas  abscess  is  that  which  would 
at  first  sight  appear  to  be  farthest  removed  from  it,  viz.,  aneurism,  at 
least  that  form  of  disease  of  arteries  to  which  the  somewhat  unmeaning 
name  of  diffused  aneurism  is  given,  i.  ?.,  a  collection  of  blood  communi- 
cating with  a  diseased  artery,  and  which  is  often  caused  by  the  rupture 
of  a  small  pre-existing  aneurism  ;  at  other  times  by  the  giving  way  of  a 
diseased  portion  of  the  artery.     The  growth  of  an  abdominal  aneurism 


1  Similar  flexion  and  pain  may,  however,  exist  in  sacroiliac  disease  (see  p.  480) 
and  in  disease  of  the  pelvis. 
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agaifiat  the  spine  often  gives  rise  to  weai'ing  pain  io  the  back  from 
sorption  of  t lie  vertehne;  the  tumor  in  some  Of 
it  growi  down  the  loins  just  as  a  psoas  abscess  would  do.    Bo  d 
resemblance  that  the  mistake  has  been  committed  by  some  of  the  bl 
surtreons.'     Doubtless,  in  most  of  these  cases  auscultation  would  reve 
a   bruit;    and   this,  though  it    might  not  be    decisive    of   the  nature 
the  disease,  would  at  least  induce  caution  in  opening  the  tumor,  arid 
preliminai  v  exploration   with   the  grooved  needle,  if  the  surgeon  sbnu 
still  desire  to  make  the  opening. 

When  the  diagnosis  of  psoas  abbess  has  been  established  the  qu 
of  treatment  oooara,     The  patient  must  be  confined  to  bed  ami 
the  strictest  rejiose  for  a  very  long  period-     It  is  better  D 
hid)  t<>  rijw  tVniii  his  back,  but  merely  to  turn  from  Bide  t"  side, 
not  always  easy  to  enforce  such  complete  repose.     At  the  same 
strength  must  be  supported  by  nourishing  diet,  without  stimulants, 
CodJiver  oil  or  iodide  of  iron  may  be  administered   internally  if  tbi 
agree  with  the  digestion,     In  fact,  the  general  treatment  must  be  ra 
feted    by   the    constitutional    condition.       But   the   main 
whether  to  open  the  abscess  or  not.     As  a  general  rule  it  is  better  to  all 
it  tit  burst;  but  if  there  is  much  pain  or  inflammation,  or  if  it  is 
iug  to  a  very  large  size,  it  will  be  proper  to  open  it.     I  have  D 
that,   this  is  best  done    in   the   manner  described  by  Mr.  Lister,  t. 
allowing  the  pus  to  ooze  gradually  through  a  veil  made  of  lint  or  ni 
saturated  with  carbolic  acid  lotion,  which  is  to  be  replaced  by  the  I 
earbolized  dressings  after  the  oozing  has  almost  ceased  o  If 

inflammation  nevertheless  occurs  (which,  however,  1ms  not  taken  pl;e 
several  cases  I  have  treated  in  this  way)  the  sac  should  be  well  wai 
out  by  injection  of  carbolic  lotion  (I   to  411)  and  a  drainage  tube  intro- 
duced.    Other  plans  are  to  tap  the  abscess  with  the  aspirator    |     1$ 
with  an  exhausting  syringe  attached  to  a  trocar,  or  to  tap  it  with  a  tfl 
the  tube  of  which  passes  into  a  basin  of  water,  so  as  to  avoid  the  •_- 1 » trance 
of  air-     Alter  a  considerable  quantity  of  pus  has  been  evacuated  the  | 
lure  is  closed,  and  after  a  few  days  the  operation  is  rep  »r  a  small 

valvular  puncture  may  be  made,  and 
a  poultice  applied.     The  risk  in 
ing  these  abscesses  is  the  probability 
ofinftammation  supervening,  n: 
by  shiven  ,swellin„ 

and  oedema  around  the  puncture,  and 
foulness  of  the  discharge.     Thi 
dangerous  oeeurrence,  likely  to  lead 

alh  directly  from  fever  or 
cremia,  or  indirectly  from   - 
tion  of  the  disease  in  the  bone*,    t 
incision,  washing  out  the  cavjl 
antisepti  <*us  stimulation,  ai 

support  are  the  measures  which  shot 
be  adopted.     When  the  al 
healed,  or  remains   in  the  state  OJ 
mere  inactive    sinus,  the   treat  mei 
resolves  itself  into  that  of  tin 
disease  only.     And  the  treatment 
spinal  disease   really  resolves  ii 


Apparatus  for  supporting  tlifl  spine  and  r»> 
ccivtog  the  projecting  vertebraj,  in  a  case  of  angu- 
lar i -Nirrnture. 


1  dee  a  pauer  On  the  Diagnosis  of  Aneurism. — St.  George's  Hosp*  Report 
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into  mere  rest,  that  is  to  say,  the  bones  themselves  should  he  kept  at  rest, 
and  all  the  innseles  which  act  upon  them  as  faff  as  is  possible.  So  long 
as  the  patient  can  he  kept  in  bed,  without  detriment  to  Ilk  health,  1*6  's 
better  there  than  moving  about;  or  the  bed  can  be  placed  on  A  carriage, 
and  be  run  be  wheeled  into  another  room  Of  Into  the  fresh  air.     When  it 

»  expedient,  on  Account  of  his  Buffering  from  confinement,  and  the 

bones  appearing  t<«  be  sutiieiently  soldered,  an  Apparatus  may  be  con- 
structed hv  which  the  weight  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  ia  taken  off 
the  spine  and  transmitted  through  crutches  supported  on  rigid  rods  to  a 
girdle  renting  On  the  pelvis-  This  should  he  worn  even  for  a  considera- 
ble' time  after  it.  is  believed  that  the  bonea  have  become  andhyloaed.  The 
ptoms  oC  such  anchylosis  are  the  disappearance  of  pain  on  motion,  the 
ting  of  the  mneclee  in  the  intervertebral  gutters,  and  the  fact  that 
tlie  vertebra1  move  altogether  when  the  back  is  bent.  It  need  hardly  he 
added  that  no  attempt  should  he  made  to  rectify  the  curvature,  which, 
in  fact,  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  cure,  and  which  often  becomes  more 
marked  a^  consolidation  becomes  perfect,  and  the  soil  parts  waste  around 
the  auchvlosed  bone 

I*  Gtrvical  Vertebra*, — Disease  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the 

spine  deserves  special  notice.  It  is  much  more  fatal  than  the  similar 
affection  of  the  lumbar  or  dorsal  regions,  and  It  has  both  special  eharae- 


Fig.  213. 


Fio.  214. 
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1  i..  HI  -Caries  nf  the  cervical  vertebrae  and  ulceration  of  the  intervertebral  di*fc*,  ciuumunicating 
rith  Ihc  pharynx  by  uu  ulceraterl  opening.  The  membra  tie*  of  the  conl  were  found  QVftcd  lo  each 
other  atid  lo  the  yH4«terlor  surface*  of  the  verhdine,  ami  I  ti •-  upper  p;irf  of  tha  i  m[  was  softened,  n, 
section  of  the  basilar  process;  b,  the  opening  in  the  pharynx  communicating  with  OwdtpgMQd  spine; 
{iliiluttJ*.  with  -a  portion  of  the  tongue  be]«w  it. 
The  MjmpbMM  were  m  alight  that  the  ulcer  in  the  pharynx  was  not  known  to  have  any  connection 
with  diseased  spine  till  the  post-mortem  exunlnBilOP.  The  patient  died  suddenly,  uft<T  being  In  the 
hospital  for  a  few  days. 

Ttw  back  Tiew  of  the  same  preparation,  showing:  n,  the  base  ofthf  skull ;  6t  the  opening 
of  the  pharyngeal  abscess;  r,  the  posterior  common  ligament  and  theca  vertebralis,  thickened  and 
lamed  down,  Jn  order  to  show  the  diaened  bone  And  the  opening  of  the  abscess;  a?,  carious  ai. 

I  surface  of  some  of  the  lower  \<  rt  •  l.r ;< .   -Krotu  a  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  St,  George's  11  os- 
•iUl.  Ser.  t,  No.  13. 


and  special  dangers  of  its  own.  The  disease  is,  I  think,  even  more 
common  in  childhood,  relatively  to  adult  life,  than  that  of  the  other  re- 
gions of  lite  spine,  and  it  usually  at  first  simulates  mere  u  stiff  neck,"  the 


on  motion  causing  the  child  to  bold  tts  neck  stiff.  When  the  dis- 
ease attacks  quite  the  upper  end  of  the  column,  so  that  the  movements 
of  the  head  produce  an  im mediate   effect  OD  the  carious  Ikhics.  tlie  child 

:i  habit  of  keeping  the  head  Instinctively  but  very  carefully  fixed  in 
a  certain  position  which  Itvery  characterUtf  o,  and  in  turning  often  turns 

the  whole  body,  and   steadier  the  head  with  both   hands.     Often  R  si 

tap  on  the  top  of  the  head  will  produce  pain-  There  la  usually  thickening 
around  the  affected  vertebrw,  very  rarely  any  curvature,  the  small  stoe  and 
deep  petition  of  the  tpinea  preventing  it;  often  sinuses  ahout  the  neck, 
and  frequently  postpharyngeal  abeeesa,  which  muses  a  swelling  or  opening 
at  Hie  bank  of  the  pharynx  :  Fi^s.  213,  814);  The  chief  danger  in  tins 
disease  is  that  of  softening  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cord, leading  to dj 
in  I'M  and  speedy  death.  But  another  and  still  more  sudden  mode  of 
death  is  that  which  results  from  displacement  of  the  odontoid  process  in 
ise  of  the  two  upper  vertebne,  and  wide!*  is  illustrated  by  the  two 
annexed  figure*.     The  former  (Fig.  215)  shows  all  the  ligamentous  appa- 


Fiu.  213, 
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Fm>  2J.1.— Disease  of  the  skttll  unci  upper  part  of  the  spine,  In  which  the  transverse  ligament  hi 
iftMMfl  ♦  m  irely  destroyed.  Than  i*  a  largo  opening  through  the  base  of  the  skull  (occipital  and 
sj.li. mold  hmMl) fHimil'fP^'ff'f Wf  wltfc  the  pharynx,  through  which  it  rod  in  passed.  Below  th hi  the 
odontoid  pffQOpHi  l|  aaefl  Hfpmnfl  bj  On-  ulceration  of  tho  tra inverse  ligament  and  iU  vertical  append* 
age.  Only  a  thin  string  remain*,  under  which  urn  black  br  1*1  leu  are  passed.  The  odontoid  process, 
bovtrer,  i*  si  ill  retained  In  position  by  some  n  mains  of  the  cheek  ligament*.  The  connection*  be- 
tween Uu  MOMMl  and  i  lilrd  vertebrae  are  almost  destroyed.  The  flap  turned  up  at  the  top  of  th«*  prep- 
arathoi  DOmitlcd  Qf  the  dura  mater,  covered  externally  by  a  quauttly  of  thick  scrofulous  matter, 
which  had  produced  pressure  on  the  spinal  marrow.— From  tit*-  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  Ser, 
v,  No.  1 1 

Flo.  216.— A  preparation  showing  dl»p1accment  of  the  odontoid  process  backwards  from  ulceration 
of  the  transverse  and  check  ligaments  In  disease  of  the  upper  part  of  the  spina)  column.  Death  was 
instantaneous. — St.  George's  Hospital  Museum,  ItT.  v,  No,  lf». 


rat  us  connected  with  the  odontoid  process  destroyed,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  a  smal]  string  of  the  transverse  ligament  which  has  escaped 
destruction,  the  patient  having  died  from  the  extensive  affection  of  other 
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parts  of  the  vertebral  column.  Had  this  not  been  the  case  the  slight  re- 
mains of  the  transverse  and  cheek  ligaments  would  have  given  way,  and 
the  same  result  would  have  followed  as  that  which  is  shown  by  the  other 
figure  (Fig.  216).  This  was  taken  from  the  body  of  a  girl  aged  nine,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  with  disease  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  spinal  column.  One  day  the  nurse  was  raising  her 
head  to  wash  her,  when  she  fell  back  dead.  The  figure  shows  that  the 
whole  ligamentous  apparatus  which  confines  the  odontoid  process  has 
been  destroyed ;  and  that  process  being  suddenly  displaced  backwards 
and  upwards  has  impinged  on  the  medulla  and  produced  instant  death. 
The  same  accident  has  happened  in  cases  where  (as  in  that  which  fur- 
nished Figs.  213,  214)  there  had  been  no  previous  suspicion  of  disease 
of  the  spine.  Thus,  a  lady  was  sitting  in  her  chair,  and  turning  her 
head  to  greet  a  person  entering  the  room  fell  dead.  Another  was  playing 
with  her  child,  who  pulled  her  head  back,  and  she  died  on  the  spot.  In 
both  cases  this  displacement  of  the  odontoid  process  was  found. 

In  order,  then,  to  guard  against  the  risk,  not  merely  of  this  fatal  dis- 
placement of  the  odontoid  process,  but  also  of  the  irritation  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  of  the  extension  of  the  disease  of  the  bones  by  movements  of 
the  affected  vertebra?,  the  most  rigid  rest  must  be  insisted  on.  It  is  not 
enough  merely  to  put  the  patient  to  bed.  The  head  and  neck  ought  to 
be  confined  in  a  case  of  gutta-percha,  in  the  moulding  and  applying  of 
which  all  imaginable  gentleness  should  be  used;1  and  the  patient  must 
never  be  allowed  to  rise  from  the  horizontal  posture,  the  sheets  being  so 
arranged  that  they  can  be  changed  without  raising  him.  This  rigid  rest 
must  be  continued  until  the  pain  on  motion  of  the  head  has  ceased  for 
some  time.  In  other  respects  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  disease  of 
other  portions  of  the  spine. 

Lateral  Curvature. — Next  in  frequency  to  angular  curvature,  if  not 
even  more  common,  is  what  is  usually  called  lateral  curvature  of  the 
spine,  though,  as  the  curvature  is  not  in  ordinarj'  cases  merely  to  one 
side,  hut  each  vertebra  is  also  somewhat  rotated  on  the  next  to  it,  the 
distortion  is  sometimes  called  "  rotation  curvature."  The  annexed  illus- 
tration (Fig.  217)  shows  the  spine  in  a  very  extreme  example  of  this 
deformity,  so  extreme  that  the  atlas  in  the  erect  position  is  only  a  few 
inches  above  the  sacro-vertebral  prominence  ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  spine  is  so  rotated  that  there  are  vertebrae  which  look  towards  each 
side  and  some  which  are  directed  almost  backwards.  This  rotation  of 
the  vertebrae  is  obviously  caused  by  some  active  force  which  can  only  be 
exercised  by  the  muscles  inserted  into  them.  The  original  cause  of  the 
distortion,  however,  appears  to  be  merely  passive.  The  deformity  com- 
mences in  almost  all  cases  about  the  period  of  puberty,  and  in  girls  far 
oftener  than  in  boys,  the  patient  being  weakly  and  sickly  from  confine- 
ment, and  possibly  over-study,  or  from  menstrual  irregularity.  In  such 
persons  anything  which  produces  habitual  inclination  of  the  spine  to  one 
side,  as  the  habit  of  standing  on  one  leg,  acting  on  the  lumbar  spine,  or 
the  habit  of  carrying  a  burden  (such  as  a  nurse-child)  on  one  arm,  acting 
on  the  dorsal  region,  may  prove  the  starting-point  of  more  extensive  de- 
formity. The  muscles  are  now  thrown  into  irregular  action ;  and  as  the 
attachments  of  the  muscles  on  the  convex  side  of  the  curve  are  approxi- 

1  This  is  better  on  the  whole  than  putting  the  head  and  neck  into  a  kind  of  sand- 
bath,  as  is  sometimes  recommended,  or  fixing  anything  on  the  couch  to  contain  the 
bead,  since  these  will  not  move  along  with  the  patient  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
move  him ;  but,  of  course,  the  making  of  the  splint  involves  some  risk. 
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mated  their  fibres  become  Indurated  and  thrown   into  chronic  action, 

while  the  stretched  muscles  on  the  Other  side  are  | 

ened  and  inactive.    The  displaced  vertelme  are  also  changed  intkipe 

by  pressure,  so  that  when  the  deformity  has  lasted  lc  of  the 

vertebra-  is  much  thicker  on  the  convex  than  on  the  side  of  tk 

curve,  and  the  transverse  processes  almost  looked  together,  and  the  ik- 
iWruily  is,  at  that  stage  at  least,  incurable.      When   the  I  either 

the  lumbar  or  dorsal  region  is  thus  primarily  curved  a  somewhat 

ndary  incurvation  commences  in  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  region,  pro 
dnucd  by  the  efforts  necessary  to  maintain  the  balance  of  the  bod] 
secondary  curve  is,  however,  always  less  marked  than  the  primal 
A  third  compensatory  curve  in  the  cervical   region    may  tometl 
traced  in  cases  of  extreme  lateral  curvature,  as  in  Fig.  217.     I 

Fia.  217. 


\0    & 


intkm  of  eitreme  lateral  curvature  (of  "  rotation  W 
of  SL  George's  Uo>] 


)  of  the  spine  —  From  Itic  Um 


curvature  in  the  dorsal  region  produces,  in  the  first  place,  a  displacement 
of  the  ribs  and  scapula  upwards  on  the  convex  aide  of  the  cuiv*. 
that  shoulder  is  raised  higher  than  the  other.     This  is  commonly  oattM 
right,  side,  and  the  first  thing  which  attracts  attention  is  the  "gloving 
on  l  H  Of  I  hat  shoulder,  as  it  is  termed.     When  the  deform  it  v 
and  confirmed  the  thorax  will  be  greatly  altered  in  shape,  so  that  tl 
are   flattened    down,  the  intercostal  spaces  nearly  obliterated,  aj 
cavity  for  the  lung  greatly  narrowed,  while  on  the  other   side  I 
reverse.     In  the  lumbar  curve  the  distance  between   the   last  rib  aod  the 
ilium  (of%  the  Hank)  is  much  increased  on  the  convex  side  0* 
while  mi  the  concavity  it  is  so  much  diminished  that  the  patient  kfi 
times  annoyed  by  the  rib  impinging  on  the  ilium;  this  prodi 
erable  falling  in  of  that  Hank.     The  hip  alio  is  raised  and  prom  in 
the  convex  side  of  the  curve. 

The  diagnosis  is  generally  simple.     The  patient  being  Bl  ripped,  I  li 
of  the  spinous  pn  oitld  be  dotted  With  Ink  as  she  stands  with  both 

feet  flat  on  the  ground  and  planted    together.     She  should  then  I 
to  stoop;  the  position  of  the  shoulders  should  be  compared,  the  dl 
between  the  ilium  and  last  rib  on  either  side  ascertained,  and   the  extent 
of  the  thoracic  and  lumbar  curvatures  compared.     The  only  arfe< ' 
the  spine  which  it  is  possible  to  confound  with  lateral  cur vat 
curvature  from  caries;  b,  curvature  from  rickets  ;  and,  c,  curvatm 
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empyema.  In  some  very  rare  cases  of  caries  of  the  spine  the  sides  of 
the  bodies  are  either  entirely  or  chiefly  affected  and  the  spine  falls  to  one 
side  instead  of  directly  backwards ;  hut  on  attentively  investigating  the 
history  of  such  a  case  there  is  never  any  difficulty  in  discovering  its  na- 
ture ;  the  curve  is  always  limited  to  a  few  only  of  the  vertebrae  instead  of 
being  diffused  over  the  whole  region,  and  is  always  accompanied  by  more 
or  less  of  angular  deformity.  The  curvature  from  rickets  is  usually  also 
of  an  irregular  kind,  the  softened  vertebrae  projecting  backwards  as  well 
as  to  one  side.  It  commences  at  quite  a  different  period  of  life  from  the 
ordinary  lateral  curvature,  and  is  generally,  if  not  always,  accompanied 
by  deformity  of  other  bones,  as  the  legs  or  forearms.  The  curvature 
which  follows  on  empyema  is  a  truly  lateral  curvature,  accompanied  by 
no  rotation,  and  is  always  easily  distinguished  from  lateral  curvature  by 
the  history  and  by  the  sinuses.1 

Having  fixed  the  diagnosis,  the  next  thing  which  is  to  be  done  is  to 
ascertain  the  cause  and  how  the  disease  has  commenced.  If  it  has  com- 
menced in  the  lumbar  region  as  a  consequence  of  inclination  of  the  pelvis 
depending  on  unequal  length  of  the  limbs  (as  in  diseased  hip),  the  first 
step  in  the  treatment  is  obviously  to  restore  the  length  of  the  limb  by  a 
proper  boot,  and  thus  to  act  on  the  pelvis.  If  it  seems  to  depend  on  a 
habit  of  standing  on  one  leg  or  of  dropping  one  shoulder,  that  habit  must 
be  corrected  and  the  patient  carefully  drilled.  Any  habitual  exertion 
that  tends  to  distort  the  spine  (as  carry- 
ing a  weight,  working  at  a  one-armed 
trade,  etc.)  must  be  given  up.  Gym- 
nastic exercises  which  call  the  muscles 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  body  into  equa- 
ble action  are  extremely  useful,  under 
careful  supervision,  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  disease.  A  long  rest  in  the  re- 
cumbent position,  and  with  the  body 
in  a  perfect  state  of  extension,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  afler  dinner,  is  also 
very  desirable,  as  avoiding  over-fa- 
tigue. The  general  health  must  be 
cared  for,  and  6teel  is  generally  indi- 
cated. An  apparatus  may  also  be  ap- 
plied to  press  gently  on  the  convex 
side  of  the  curve  in  the  back  and  to 
separate  the  ribs  from  the  ilium  on  the 
concavity  of  the  loins.  When  the  curve 
is  pronounced  and  the  disease  invet- 
erate nothing  can  be  done  to  correct  vature. 
the  existing  deformity,  though  the  ap- 
plication of  an  instrument  may  be  still  advisable,  in  order  to  prevent  it 
from  increasing. 

Other  Spinal  Curvatures. — The  other  curvatures  of  the  spinal  column 
are  kyphosis,  or  the  general  antcro-posterior  curve  which  is  common  in 
weakly  children  and  in  old  men ;  and  lordosis,  or  the  incurvation  of  the 
bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  forwards.  The  term  kyphosis  is  sometimes 
applied  to  all  antero-posterior  displacement,  includingangular  curvature  ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  better  to  speak  of  the  latter  by  itself.     Kyphosis  oc- 

1  On  the  difference  between  the  ordinary  lateral  curvature  and  that  from  empyema, 
see  a  treatise  by  Dr.  Little,  On  Spinal  Weakness  and  Spinal  Curvature*,  186*,  p.  78. 


Apparatus  for  supporting  the  spine  and  press- 
ing the  projecting  part  of  the  thorax  and  spine 
towards  the  middle  line  in  a  case  of  lateral  cur- 
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curs  in  early  infancy  from  mere  relaxation.  In  fact,  the  spine  has  no 
pronounced  curves  in  early  life,  and  when  the  baby  is  made  to  sit  up  for 
a  time  the  back  will  always  be  found  to  be  bowed ;  but  this  bend  is  only 
temporary,  and  is  effaced  by  suspending  the  body  from  the  shoulders. 
Weakly  children  suffer  in  the  same  way  from  what  is  called  in  schools 
*•  cat's-back  "—the  chin  poking  forward  and  the  spine  projecting  often  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  case  is  mistaken  for  one  of  incipient  angular  cur- 
vature. But  attentive  examination  shows  that  the  curve  is  uniformly 
distributed,  unaccompanied  by  pain  or  inflammation,  and  capable  to  a 
great  extent,  if  not  entirely,  of  obliteration  by  gentle  extension  or  sus- 
pension. It  will  disappear  with  rest,  strengthening,  and  correction  of 
any  lazy  habit  of  stooping ;  and  if  extreme  some  bandage  to  the  back 
may  be  necessary.  The  kyphosis  of  old  age  can  hardly  be  mistaken.  It 
is  not  susceptible  of  more  than  partial  relief  from  rest  and  support. 

Lordosis,  or  saddleback,  is  caused  chiefly  by  disease  or  congenital  dis- 
location of  the  hip  (Fig.  208,  p.  478).  It  is,  therefore,  a  secondary  change, 
the  treatment  of  which  must  consist  mainly  in  the  correction  of  the  pri- 
mary displacement.  The  forward  inclination  of  the  pelvis  which  produces 
the  lordosis  is  necessitated  by  the  backward  displacement  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  body,  caused  by  the  dislocation  of  the  hip,  hence  the  first 
step  is,  if  possible,  to  remedy  this  displacement.  Tim  may  be  sometimes 
effected,  in  congenital  dislocation,  by  fixing  the  head  of  the  bone,  if  mova- 
ble, in  or  near  its  natural  position,  or  in  anchylosis  by  dividing  the  neck 
of  the  bone  and  putting  the  limb  straight.  When  this  has  been  done 
extension  by  an  appropriate  instrument  will  diminish  the  lumbar  curve, 
though  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  succeed  in  wholly  rectifying  it. 

Anchylosis  of  the  spine  is  another  condition  not  very  uncommon  in  old 
age,  and  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  rigidity  of  the  spine  in  advanced  life, 
though  by  no  means  the  only  or,  perhaps,  the  most  common.  It  is  proba- 
bly allied  to,  or  associated.with,  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis.  The  anterior 
common  ligament  is  often  in  these  cases  found  converted  into  a  mass  of 
bone,  and  the  ossification  seems  to  have  invaded  also  the  intervertebral 
disks.     It  is,  of  course,  incurable. 

Cancer  of  the  Spine. — Tumors  of  all  kinds  may  be  found  in  the  spinal 
canal,  but  I  cannot  spare  the  space  necessary  for  their  detailed  descrip- 
tion, nor  do  I  consider  it  necessary.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  irrita- 
tion or  of  pressure  on  the  cord,  together  with  absence  of  proof  of  any 
disease  in  the  bones;  but  the  diagnosis  is  seldom  made  quite  confidently 
till  a  post-mortem  examination  shows  the  nature  of  the  tumor.  The  only 
other  affection  I  shall  speak  of  is  the  carcinomatous  deposit  which  is 
found  in  the  bones  of  the  spinal  column,  sometimes  as  a  primary  disease, 
sometimes  as  secondary  to  cancer  in  other  parts,  and  especially  to  scirrhus 
of  the  breast.1  The  disease  is  seen  at  all  periods  of  life  (Mr.  Hawkins 
relates  the  case  of  a  child  five  years  of  age),  but  is  more  common  after 
middle  age.  The  form  of  cancer  is  usually  encephaloid,  though  scirrhus 
is  not  unknown.  The  symptoms  are  often  very  severe — great  pain,  severe 
muscular  spasms  from  irritation  of  the  nerves  emerging  from  the  affected 
portion  of  the  spine,  paralysis  more  or  less  extended,  rapid  emaciation, 
and  death.  When  the  disease  occurs  primarily  the  diagnosis  can  only 
be  confidently  made  when  the  tumor  can  be  felt,  though  the  severe 
localized  pain  and  the  rapid  wasting  majT  cause  a  suspicion  of  the  nature 
of  the  malady.     In  cases  where  cancer  in  other  parts  has  preceded,  or  is 

1  See  Ca?sar  Hawkins's  Contributions  to  Path,  and  Surg.,  vol.  i,  p.  880;  Med.-Chir. 
Trans.,  vol.  xxiv,  p.  45. 
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There  are  often  other  deform i- 


Fio.  219. 


still  present,  less  hesitation  will  be  felt.1  All  that  can  be  done  is  to 
soothe  the  patient's  sufferings  by  the  free  use  of  narcotics,  and  to  iusist 
on  total  rest. 

Spina  bifida  is  a  tumor  formed  by  a  congenital  hernia  of  the  spinal 
membranes  (dura  mater  and  arachnoid),  through  a  cleft  left  in  the  arches 
of  the  vertebra  by  incomplete  coalescence  of  their  laminae.  The  disease 
is  more  common  in  the  lumbar  than  in  any  other  region  (though  it  may 
occur  in  either  the  cervical  or  the  dorsal),  and  this  is  consistent  with  the 
fact  that  the  closure  of  the  arches  takes  place  gradually  from  above  down- 
wards. As  in  the  analogous  tumors  in  the  brain  (meningocele),  there  is 
not  only  want  of  closure  of  the  bones  but  also  dropsical  effusion  in  the 
sac  of  the  membranes.  The  sac  of  the  tumor  is  formed  by  the  skin  and 
the  dura  mater  and  arachnoid,  and  it  always  contains  the  cerebrospinal 
fluid.  Sometimes  also  the  pia  mater  and  the  cord,  or  in  the  lumbar  region 
the  nerves  of  the  cauda  equina,  are  carried  into  the  sac,  and  united  to  it 
in  the  middle  line  (Fig.  219).  In  some  cases  the  skin  is  more  or  less 
deficient  over  the  tumor,  exposing  the  membranes  through  which  the 
fluid  shines  as  through  a  thin  bladder.  On  the  other  hand  the  skin  has 
been  found  much  thicker  than  natural. 
ties,  such  as  clubfoot,  harelip,  hydro- 
cephalus, or  meningocele ;  and  if  the 
child  survives,  permanent  paralysis 
of  the  sphincters  or  paraplegia  may 
result.  But  as  a  general  rule  such 
children  do  not  long  survive.  The 
tumor  often  bursts,  and  fatal  convul- 
sions come  on,  or  the  child  is  too  weakly 
to  resist  some  of  the  ordinary  ailments 
of  infancy.  Still  there  are  cases  on 
record  in  which  a  person  with  spina 
bifida  has  been  known  to  survive  to 
and  beyond  middle  life2  without  any 
apparent  drawback  from  the  disease  ; 
and  at  least  one  remarkable  instance 
is  recorded  in  which  a  tumor  which 
was  believed  to  have  been  a  spina 
bifida  (though  it  was  more  probably  a 
meningocele)  gradually  lost  its  com- 
munication with  the  cerchro  spinal 
canal,  and  was  removed  from  the 
back  of  the  neck  as  a  simple  cyst;5 
and  other  instances  of  spontaneous 
cure  are  recorded.  Viewing,  then, 
the  great  danger  of  any  effectual  sur- 
gical treatment,  it  seems  better  to 
watch  the  case  carefully,  and  not  to 
interfere  unless  the  tumor  is  growing. 
In  that  case  the  tumor  should  be  tapped  with  a  fine  trocar  on  one  side, 


na  bifida,  taken  from  a  child  who  died  a 
fortnight  after  birth,  the  immediate  cause  of 
death  being  (sloughing  of  the  parictes  of  the  sue. 
The  arches  of  the  three  lower  vertebrae  and 
part  of  the  sacrum  are  deficient.  The  cauda 
equina  paves  into  the  tumor,  and  some  of  the 
nerves  are  spread  out  upon  the  lum>r  wall  of 
the  sac,  whilst  others  intersect  its  cavity.— St. 
George's  Hospital  Museum,  Ser.  v,  No.  54. 


1  I  saw  a  singular  case  of  cancer  tho  other  day,  in  which,  after  severe  pain  in  the 
spine,  but  without  paraplegia,  one  of  tho  vertebra?  was  found  to  crepitate  distinctly 
on  the  other.  After  a  few  days  this  symptom  disappeared,  the  soft  mass  having 
grown  in  between  tho  two  vertebra* 

*  In  it  published  case  tho  patient  survived  to  the  ago  of  fifty,  and  I  have  heard  of 
older  cases  in  private.    See  Holmes's  Surg.  Dis.  of  Childhood,  p.  83. 

•  Solly,  Mcd.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xl,  p.  19. 
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since  when  the  nerves  are  in  the  sac  they  always  adhere  in  the  middle 
line,  and  as  much  of  the  fluid  should  be  drawn  off  as  will  decidedly  relieve 
the  tension.  A  shield  or  compress  of  gutta-percha,  well  padded,  should 
then  be  applied.  Under  this  treatment,  by  repeated  tappings,  some  cares 
have  been  effected.1  In  other  cases  there  seems  no  doubt  that  a  radical 
cure  has  been  produced  by  the  injection  of  tincture  of  iodine.  Perhaps 
the  best  plan  is  to  draw  off  a  good  part  of  the  fluid  through  a  fine  trocar, 
and  then  inject  a  drop  or  two  drops  of  the  pure  tincture  of  iodine  into 
the  remaining  fluid.2  Attempts  have  been  made  in  tumors  which  are 
pedunculated — and  which,  therefore,  are  less  likely  to  contain  the  cord 
or  nerves — to  obliterate  the  neck  by  the  gradual  pressure  of  a  clamp,  and 
such  tumors  have  even  been  successfully  removed.'  It  must  be  left  to 
the  surgeon's  own  judgment  whether  he  thinks  it  justifiable  to  risk  this 
last  resource.  The  pedunculated  condition  of  the  tumor  and  its  high 
position  are  doubtless  favorable  circumstances  for  the  success  of  the 
attempt.  Yet  it  might  be  argued  that  such  tumors  would  very  probably 
remain  inactive.  I  have  never  but  once  performed  the  operation  inyself, 
and  then  on  a  tumor  in  the  loins,  in  the  case  of  a  girl  aet.  8,  whose  life 
was  rendered  intolerable  from  permanent  paralysis  of  the  sphincters,  but 
spinal  meningitis  soon  set  in,  and  proved  fatal  by  opisthotonos. 

1  ought  to  add  that  there  are  tumors  which  may  be  mistaken  for  spina 
bifida.  I  have  seen  a  fatty  tumor  allowed  to  grow  to  an  enormous  size, 
under  the  idea  that,  being  situated  in  the  middle  line  of  the  spine,  it  was 
a  spina  bifida ;  but  this  was  only  for  want  of  careful  examination.  But 
congenital  subcutaneous  tumors,  when  situated  exactly  in  the  middle  line, 
may  lead  to  greater  difficulties.4  In  almost  all  spina  bifida  tumors,  how- 
ever, the  sac  swells  up  when  the  child  cries,  and  the  edges  of  its  aperture 
can  be  felt  wheu  it  is  flaccid.  Some  malformations  are  classed  with  spina 
bifida  in  which  the  whole  spinal  laminae  are  deficient,  and  others  in  which 
the  ventricles  and  the  central  spinal  canal  are  distended,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cord  spread  over  the  sac,  but  they  are  of  little  practical 
interest,  being  incompatible  with  life. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

DISEASES  OF  MUSCLES  AND  BURSAS. 

Muscles  are  liable  to  rupture  from  injury  such  as  occurs  not  unfre- 
quently  in  the  pectoral  muscle  when  a  man  in  falling  grasps  at  a  bar  and 
suddenly  brings  the  whole  momentum  of  his  body  to  bear  on  the  flaps  of 

1  Sir  A   Cooper,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  ii. 

*  Brainard  injects  3*9.  of  n  solution  of  6  grs.  of  iodine  and  15  of  iod.  of  pot.  to  the 
o».  of  water,  washing  the  sac  out  afterwards  with  water,  and  reinjecting  some  of  the 
original  cerebrospinal  fluid.  Velpeau  injects  a  spina  bifida,  like  a  common  hydrocele, 
with  a  diluted  solution  of  iodine. 

8  Wilson,  in  Path.  Trans.,  vol.  xiv,  p.  214.  Several  other  cases  have  been  since 
recorded. 

4  Si*e  T.  Smith,  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  ii,  p.  26. 
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the  axilla ;  or  from  overexertion,  as  is  common  in  the  gastrocnemius  ;l 
or  from  spasm,  as  occurs  sometimes  in  the  rectus  abdominis  in  cases  of 
tetanus  (see  page  86).  The  usual  seat  of  rupture  is  at  the  junction  of 
the  muscle  and  tendon,  hut  it  very  commonly  also  takes  place  in  the 
*  centre  of  the  muscular  belly,  as  is  seen  in  the  pectoral  is  major  and  the 
biceps  flexor  cubiti.*  The  diagnosis  is  easy  when  the  accident  is  recent, 
from  the  hollow  which  replaces  the  natural  outline  of  the  muscle ;  but 
when  the  injury  is  of  some  standing,  and  the  seat  of  rupture  has  been 
filled  up  with  the  products  of  inflammation,  it  is  very  difficult  to  distin- 
guish it  from  some  form  of  innocent  tumor. 

The  treatment  consists  in  relaxing  the  muscle  by  some  apparatus  which 
will  bring  its  two  ends  nearer  together,  and  by  careful  and  even  bandag- 
ing, in  order  to  push  the  muscular  fibres  downwards  and  diminish  the 
gap.  The  prospects  of  ultimate  recovery  in  the  case  of  the  gastrocne- 
mius, which  is  the  muscle  most  common!}'  the  seat  of  this  injury,  are 
good.  Hunter,  we  are  told,  udid  not  confine  himself  to  bed  for  this  ac- 
cident, but  continued  to  walk  about  during  the  cure.  His  mode  of  treat- 
ment was  to  keep  the  heel  raised,  and  to  compress  the  muscle  gently  with 
a  roller,  by  which  any  fresh  separation  of  the  ends  of  the  tendon  by 
spasmodic  or  involuntary  contraction  was  prevented,  for  he  found  that 
by  no  voluntary  impulse  could  he  excite  them  to  contract  after  the  rup- 
ture of  their  tendon.  ...  It  was  ascertained  at  Mr.  Hunter's  death  that 
the  union  of  the  ruptured  tendon  was  by  ossific  deposition." 

Inflammation  of  muscles,  as  far  as  it  can  be  distinguished  from  that 
of  other  parts,  occurs  usually  in  the  course  of  rheumatism  or  syphilis. 
The  "  gummatous  "  tumors  which  form  in  the  later  secondary  or  tertiary 
stages  of  constitutional  syphilis  may  often  be  recognized  in  large  muscu- 
lar masses,  such  as  the  gastrocnemius  or  the  scapular  muscles,  forming 
rounded,  hard,  movable  tumors,  which  are  painful,  especially  at  night, 
and  are  very  slow  in  their  progress.  They  show  very  little  tendency  to 
suppurate.  They  are  usually  quickly  removed  by  a  course  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  perhaps  assisted  by  iodine  externally. 

Inflammation  of  Tendons. — The  sheaths  of  the  long  tendons  of  the 
forearm  are  often  found  inflamed  after  excessive  exercise — as  after  a 
hard  day's  rowing — forming  a  long  sausage-shaped  swelling,  inflamed 
and  tender,  and  giving  a  peculiar  creaking  sensation  to  the  finger  when 
the  muscle  acts  and  sets  in  motion  the  lymph  contained  in  its  sheath 
("  ttfnosinite  crepitante  "  of  French  authors).  This  inflammation  usually 
subsides  rapidly  by  rest  and  the  application  of  iodine. 

Whitlow  is  a  popular  name  given  to  inflammation  in  or  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  sheath  of  one  of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers. 
Surgically  speaking,  however,  there  are  various  forms  of  this  disease. 
The  common  whitlow,  or  paronychia,  consists  usually  of  a  collection  of 
purulent  fluid  between  the  skin  and  epidermis  (aphlyzacious  pustule," 
as  it  is  sometimes  called),  and  requires  nothing  but  the  division  of  the 
epidermis  and  a  little  common  dressing.  In  other  cases  abscess  forms 
below  the  skin,  and  should  be  early  opened.     This,  however,  involves  no 

1  John  Hunter  ruptured  the  tendu  Achillis  in  dancing  at  the  ago  of  forty. — Hunter's 
Works,  vol.  i,  p.  34. 

*  In  some  cases  it  is  probable  that  only  the  fascia  covering  the  muscle  may  have 
been  torn,  allowing  the  fibres  to  protrude  through  the  rent  when  the  muscle  acts,  but 
not  involving  any  actual  lesion  of  the  muscle  itself. 
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danger  to  the  finger.  But  the  acute  inflammation  inside  the  sheath  of 
the  tendon  (paronychia  tendinosa,  or  periosteal  whitlow)  is  a  very  serious 
disease,  and  is  too  often,  through  the  mismanagement  of  ignorant  per- 
sons, permitted  to  go  on  to  the  destruction  of  the  finger  or  even  of  the 
hand.  It  arises  usually  after  punctured  or  poisoned  wound,  sometimes 
without  known  cause,  as  a  deepseatcd  and  very  painful  swelling,  gen- 
erally in  the  middle  phalanx  of  the  finger,  with  very  little  redness,  and 
with  a  very  slight  amount  of  swelling  compared  to  the  pain,  which 
is  often  so  violent  as  to  prevent  the  patient  from  sleeping.  The  part  is 
exquisitely  tender;  it  is  too  tense  for  fluctuation  to  be  felt,  but  matter 
will  generally  form,  and  an  incision  is  urgently  needed,  whether  suppu- 
ration has  or  has  not  taken  place.  The  relief  to  the  pain  and  tension 
afforded  by  a  free  and  deep  incision  in  the  middle  line  of  the  finger  is 
decisive  and  immediate;  and  if  the  incision  be  made  before  abscess  has 
formed,  so  much  the  better  for  the  integrity  of  the  part.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  delayed,  the  inflammatory  effusion  will  separate  the  tendon 
from  the  vessels  which  supply  it,  and  cause  sloughing  of  the  tendon ;  or 
suppuration  will  penetrate  the  periosteum,  producing  necrosis  of  the 
phalanx;  or  may  even  burrow  backwards  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  and 
destroy  the  whole  function  of  the  member.1 

The  incision  is  very  painful,  although  the  pain  is  only  momentary,  and 
therefore  chloroform  may  be  given,  especially  as  it  renders  it  easier  to 
incise  the  parts  with  the  requisite  freedom.  The  bleeding  should  be  en- 
couraged by  putting  the  hand  into  warm  water.  Then  the  hand  should 
be  elevated  on  to  the  opposite  shoulder,  and  a  large  poultice  applied. 

Housemaid's  Knee. — The  most  common  of  all  the  diseases  of  bursae  is 
that  enlargement  of  the  bursa  patelhe,  which  is  popularly  called  u house- 
maid's knee,"  inasmuch  as  women  of  this  class  are  most  liable  to  it,  from 
the  irritation  of  constant  kneeling  in  their  work.  It  is,  however,  by  no 
means  confined  to  housemaids  nor  entirely  to  the  female  sex,  though 
men  are  rarely  the  subjects  of  it.  The  disease  is  also  sometimes  referred 
to  injury  with  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  bursa.  In  either  case  the 
effusion  must  be  referred  to  inflammation,  though  frequently  of  so  low  a 
type  that  no  inflammatory  appearances  are  perceptible.  It  forms  a  prom- 
inent rounded  tumor,  covering  the  lower  part  of  the  patella,  aud  in 
contact  below  with  the  capsule  of  the  joint,  usually  too  tense  to  allow  of 
the  feeling  of  fluctuation,  though  in  other  cases  this  may  be  perceptible. 
There  is  generally  no  pain  or  inconvenience  at  first,  except  the  obstruc- 
tion which  the  swelling  causes  to  kneeling;  but  afterwards  from  persist- 
ence in  following  the  occupation,  acute  inflammation  often  comes  on, 
with  great  swelling,  oedema  and  redness  extending  around  the  joint, 
much  pain,  rigors,  and  other  feverish  symptoms.  Such  cases  are  occa- 
sionally mistaken  for  abscess  in  the  joint;  but  the  buried  condition  of 
the  patella  shows  that  the  greater  part,  at  least,  of  the  abscess  is  exter- 
nal to  the  articulation;  and  though  it  is  no  doubt  possible  for  a  bursal 
abscess  to  make  its  way  into  the  joint,  yet  it  very  rarely  happens.  Such 
abscesses  should  be  early  and  pretty  freely  opened.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
make  an  incision  in  front,  then  pass  in  a  director  and  cut  down  on  its 
point  on  either  side  of  the  cavity,  so  as  to  insure  a  depending  opening 
on  either  side.  Bursal  abscesses,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  almost  always 
do  well. 

The  ordinary  chronic  enlargement  consists  at  first  merely  of  the  bursa, 

1  Si»o  two  oases  reeordtnl  by  Mr.  Tatum  in  Syst.  of  Surg.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  iii,  p.  648,  in 
both  of  which  amputation  of  the  forearm  became  necessary. 
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filled  with  a  fluid  much  resembling  synovia,  and  containing  small  por- 
tions of  fibrin  ;  at  other  times  more  or  less  blood  is  mixed  with  the 
fluid.  As  disease  progresses  the  walls  of  the  bursa  thicken,  the  portions 
of  fibrin  in  the  fluid  increase,  forming  a  number  of  "  millet-seed"  bodies, 
which  can  sometimes  be  felt  creaking  in  the  sac  when  it  is  handled.  As 
the  thickness  of  the  walls  increases,  the  cavity  becomes  encroached  upon 
— though  the  tumor  may  increase  in  size  also — and  sometimes  the  cyst 
Lb  converted  into  a  solid,  fibrous  tumor.  Far  more  commonly,  however,  a 
small  cavity  containing  small  lumps  of  fibrin  or  altered  blood  will  be 
found  at  a  very  advanced  period  of  the  disease ;  and  even  when  the 
tumor  is  solid  throughout,  its  centre  will  be  observed  to  be  much  softer 
and  more  succulent  than  its  circumference  (see  Fig.  151,  p.  347). 

At  its  commencement  the  disease  is  very  amenable  to  treatment.  Per- 
fect rest,  with  slight  counter-irritation,  as  by  tincture  of  iodine  or  a  blister, 
repeated  from  time  to  time  as  may  seem  necessary,  will  remove  the  swell- 
ing; in  fact,  I  have  seen  many  of  these  bursas  subside  altogether  by 
simple  confinement  to  bed.  If  the  cyst  is  large,  but  not  thick,  there  is 
no  objection  to  drawing  off  the  fluid  with  the  aspirator,  and  then  strap- 
ping the  part;  or  if  the  fluid  recollect  applying  a  blister.  When  the  sac 
is  very  thick  these  means  will  not  succeed.  A  seton  kept  in  till  it  causes 
suppuration  will  produce  the  obliteration  of  the  cavity,  and  the  thicken- 
ing will  to  a  great  extent  subside,  but  not  entirely.  After  the  seton  an 
irregular  cicatrized  mass  will  be  left,  disagreeable  to  kneel  upon.  Be- 
sides, the  treatment  is  painful  and  not  free  from  danger.  Incision  is 
necessary  when  suppuration  is  clearly  present,  and  is  quite  justifiable 
when  it  is  only  suspected.  If  no  pus  is  found  the  sac  is  evacuated,  and 
will  probably  fill  up  by  granulation.  Incision  and  pressure  is  a  very 
valuable  plan  of  treatment  in  many  cases,  much  less  dangerous  and 
painful  than  the  seton,  and  often  likely  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  re- 
moval when  the  walls  are  even  of  considerable  solidity.  It  is  warmly 
advocated  by  Mr.  Savory,1  who,  indeed,  says,  uit  may  be  adopted  in 
almost  every  case."  It  consists  merely  in  puncturing  the  enlarged  bursa 
with  a  lancet  or  small  knife  at  its  most  prominent  part,  evacuating  its 
contents,  and  bringing  the  walls  together  as  accurately  as  possible  with 
strapping.  The  patient  need  not  be  confined  to  bed,  though  this  is  in  my 
opinion  desirable.  Sometimes  the  cyst  docs  not  refill.  If  it  does,  it 
must  be  again  punctured,  and  will  then  usually  suppurate,  when  a  poul- 
tice is  advisable.  The  thickened  walls  melt  down  in  the  suppuration,  and 
when  the  wound  closes  only  an  ill-defined  hardness  is  left.  The  pressure 
of  the  strapping  should  be  kept  up  in  cases  which  do  not  suppurate  for 
a  week  or  fortnight  after  the  cure  appears  complete.  But  when  the  walls 
are  much  thickened  the  total  removal  of  the  tumor  is  the  most  advisable 
course.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  operation  involves  some  risk, 
hut  this  cannot  be  great,  for  I  have  removed  many  such  tumors,  and 
seen  many  others  removed,  and  never  heard  of  any  bad  consequences.8 
The  surgeon  will  remember  that  the  lower  part  of  the  tumor  is  in  contact 
with  the  capsule  of  the  joint.  A  free  incision  is  to  be  made  from  top  to 
bottom  over  the  middle  line  of  the  tumor  and  the  skin  fully  dissected 
back  on  both  sides.     Then  the  upper  portion  of  the  tumor  is  separated 

1  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports,   vol   ii,  p.  79 

*  Mr  Erichsen  speaks  of  the  occasional  occurrence  of  abscess  spreading  into  the 
bam,  which  he  attributes  to  the  layer  of  deep  fascia  having  been  divided,  which,  after 
•unrounding  the  knee,  is  fixed  to  the  borders  of  the  patella.  Science  and  Art  of  Surg., 
5th  edition,  vol.  ii,  p.  260.  I  have  never  seen  this  complication,  but  it  furnishes  an- 
other motive  for  carefully  keeping  the  edge  of  the  knilu  on  the  tumor  during  the 
dissection. 
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from  the  periosteum  of  the  patella,  and  in  removing  the  lower  part  from 
the  contiguity  of  the  joint  care  is  taken  to  put  the  cellular  adhesions 
which  fix  it  on  the  stretch  and  divide  them  with  the  edge  of  the  knife 
turned  towards  the  tumor.  In  this  way  it  is  impossible  to  wound  the 
joint.  The  wound  is  to  be  strapped  up  carefully,  and  the  limb  put  on  a 
splint  and  carefully  bandaged  from  the  foot  upwards. 

Affections  of  Various  Bursse. — Numerous  other  bursa?  exist  in  the 
normal  condition  or  are  developed  from  constant  friction  between  the 
skin  and  an  underlying  bone.  There  is  one  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  tibia,  between  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia  and  the  liga- 
mentum  patellae,  which  is  occasionally  though  rarely  found  enlarged ;  one 
over  the  olecranon,  which  is  peculiarly  apt  to  enlarge  in  miners,  from  the 
attitude  in  which  they  constantly  work,  and  is  then  denominated  "miner's 
elbow  ;"  and  several  in  the  popliteal  space,1  one  of  which,  that  beneath  the 
tendon  of  the  semi-membranosus  muscle,  is  comparatively  often  enlarged, 
and  when  it  shares  the  pulsation  of  the  popliteal  artery  has  been  mistaken 
for  aneurism,  though  such  a  mistake  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  care- 
lessness. The  bursa  under  the  tendon  of  the  psoas  is  another  instance 
in  which  a  natural  bursa  is  occasionally  enlarged.  The  subject  has  been 
treated  of  in  reference  to  the  diagnosis  of  hip-disease  on  p.  477.  None 
of  these  bursal  enlargements  (if  we  except  the  last)  are  difficult  of  diag- 
nosis to  one  who  remembers  their  position  and  the  fact  of  their  occasional 
diseased  condition.  But  if  any  hesitation  is  felt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
tumor' the  grooved  needle  will  solve  the  difficult}'  at  once.  They  must  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  housemaid's  knee,  by  blisters,  iodine  injection, 
or  incision.  And  if  they  suppurate,  as  some  are  very  prone  to  do,  es- 
pecially that  over  the  olecranon,  they  should  be  laid  pretty  freely  open. 
Suppuration  in  this  bursa  often  produces  a  diffused  inflammation  extend- 
ing down  the  forearm,  which  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  phlegmonous 
erysipelas,  but  which  really  requires  no  treatment  beyond  the  free  evacua- 
tion of  the  bursal  abscess. 

In  treating. the  bursa?  which  are  comparatively  often  found  in  the  pop- 
liteal space  the  surgeon  must  remember  that  those  at  the  outer  side  of  the 
ham  almost  always  communicate  with  the  joint,  and  that  beneath  the 
tendon  of  the  semi-membranosus  not  unfrequentfy  does  so.  Great  care, 
therefore,  is  necessary  to  examine  the  limb  in  various  positions,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  this  is  the  case  before  any  active  treatment  is  under- 
taken. The  communication,  if  it  exists,  can  generally  be  opened  by  flex- 
ing the  knee,  and  then  some  or  all  of  the  fluid  in  the  bursa  can  be  pressed 
back  into  the  joint.  When  this  is  the  case  no  operation  is  admissible. 
When  the  bursa  does  not  appear  to  communicate  with  the  joint,  if  the 
patient  suffers  much  inconvenience  from  the  presence  of  the  tumor,  and 
external  applications  with  rest  have  failed  to  cure  it,  it  will  be  justifiable 
to  inject  it  with  iodine,  or  to  put  a  fine  seton  through  it.  But  such  burste 
often  exist  and  attain  a  large  size  without  giving  the  patient  any  trouble. 
I  saw  a  man  the  other  da}'  who  had  been  for  more  than  ten  years  an  able 
seaman  in  her  Majesty's  navy,  and  who  had  never  suffered  in  the  least 
from  the  presence  of  the  bursa,  though  it  was  unusually  large. 

Bursa?  of  new  formation  are  found  over  the  displaced  bones  in  clubfoot, 
over  the  end  of  the  fibula  in  tailors,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  body  subject 
to  pressure ;  and  accidental  or  irregular  bursa?  are  met  with  in  various 

1  For  an  account  of  the  normal  anatomy  of  these  burs®  see  Gray's  Anatomy,  7th 
ed.,  p.  415. 
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parts — e.  g.,  over  the  hyoid  bone  or  larynx — but  they  seldom  grow  to  a 
size  requiring  any  serious  treatment. 

Bunion. — A  bunion  is  a  bursa  formed  over  the  half-dislocated  phalanx 
of  the  great  toe  from  the  pressure  of  the  boot.  It  is  often  followed  by 
destructive  disease  of  the  joint.  But  it  does  not  always  (at  least  at  first) 
communicate  with  it.  When  the  afreet  ion  is  confined  to  mere  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bursa  rest  and  soothing  applications  will  probably  subdue  it, 
and  its  recurrence  must  be  obviated  by  some  change  in  the  shape  of  the 
boot.  If  it  suppurates  it  is  better  to  allow  it  to  burst  without  interference; 
but  if  the  matter  will  not  come  to  the  surface  it  must  be  incised,  and  then 
if  it  doe 8  not  seem  to  communicate  with  the  joint  its  interior  may  be 
rubbed  with  lunar  caustic  or  the  strong  nitric  acid,  in  order  to  procure 
its  obliteration.  If  the  joint  is  involved  the  shortest  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  course  for  the  patient  is  to  amputate  the  toe,  though  if  the  patient 
wishes  it  there  is  no  objection  to  the  resection  of  the  diseased  joint.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  operation,  even  if  successful,  will  leave 
the  foot  more  useful  than  after  amputation  of  the  toe. 

Ganglion  is  the  name  given  to  an  enlarged  bursa  which  is  developed 
in  connection  with  one  of  the  tendons.  Such  bursas  are  most  common 
on  the  back  of  the  wrist,  on  or  near  the  extensor  secundi  internodii 
pollicis,  though  they  are  not  rarely  developed  in  other  tendons.  The 
exact  connection  of  the  sac  with  the  tendon  does  not  seem  to  be  quite 
clearly  ascertained.  It  forms  a  small,  hard,  round  swelling  at  the  back 
of  the  joint,  and  the  main  symptom  which  it  causes  is  weakness  of  the 
wrist  and  hand,  sometimes  to  an  extent  which  is  hard  to  reconcile  with 
the  apparent  triviality  of  the  affection.  It  has  been  clearly  proved  that, 
in  some  cases,  at  any  rate,  a  ganglion  owes  its  origin  to  a  protrusion  of 
the  synovial  membrane  of  the  wrist  or  carpal  joints,1  and  this  is  probably 
often,  if  not  always,  the  nature  of  those  ganglia  which  present  deep  in 
the  wrist  under  or  close  to  the  radial  artery;  but  that  the  more  superficial 
and  movable  ones  are  formed  in  the  same  way  is  at  any  rate  unproved. 
Nor  is  it  proved  or  probable  that  as  a  rule  they  have  any  open  com- 
munication with  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  though  they  are  believed  to 
be  often  developed  by  an  outgrowth  from  them  originally,  the  communica- 
tion between  which  and  the  sheath  of  the  tendons  has  become  obliterated. 

A  ganglion  almost  always  contains  a  clear  gelatinous  fluid  exactly  re- 
sembling thin  jelly. 

The  treatment  consists  in  freely  dividing  the  ganglion  subciitaneousljr, 
squeezing  out  the  contents,  and  applying  pressure.  The  old  rough  method 
of  bursting  the  sac  by  a  blow  of  a  book  or  by  forcible  pressure  was  essen- 
tially the  same,  but  it  is  far  less  certain,  more  painful,  and  is  besides 
excessively  rough  and  unsurgical.  It  is  far  better  to  pass  in  a  tendon- 
knife  at  a  little  distance  from  the  small  round  lump,  apply  its  edge  fairly 
to  the  side  of  the  tumor,  and  cut  the  sac  across  as  freely  as  possible. 
Then  all  the  contents  of  the  sac  are  to  be  squeezed  out — whether  through 
the  puncture  or  into  the  cellular  tissue  does  not  matter — and  pressure  is 
to  be  applied  bjr  means  of  a  piece  of  sheet  lead  or  other  firm  substance 
carefully  strapped  on  to  the  remains  of  the  sac.  This  method  succeeds 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  but  in  some  the  tumor  refills  even  after  it 
has  been  subcutaneously  divided  with  all  possible  care  many  times.  Such 
cases  may  usuallj'  be  cured  by  a  seton  of  two  or  three  threads  run  through 
the  sac,  and  kept  in  till  suppuration  is  set  up,  when  it  can  be  withdrawn. 

1  There  is  a  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital  showing  Biich  a 
communication  in  a  case  of  ganglion.     See  also  N61aton,  Path.  Chir.,  vol.  v,  p.  905. 
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If  tbi»  also  fails  the  choice  is  between  laying  the  ganglion  open  and  dress- 
ing in  the  cavity  till  it  fills  up,  or  dissecting  it  out. 

The  compound  palmar  ganglion  is  a  tumor  or  cyst  developed  in  the 
sheath  of  the  common  flexor  tendons  passing  under  the  annular  ligament 
of  the  wrist.  It  forms  a  tumor  which  presents  in  the  forearm  and  in  the 
palm,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  annular  ligament  which  binds  down 
its  central  part ;  and  often,  on  making  the  patient  move  his  fingers,  a 
creaking  sensation  is  perceived,  caused  by  the  "  millet-seed  "  bodies 
which  are  found  in  it.  These  are  small  masses  of  lymph,  often  very  nu- 
merous, which  are  almost  always  contained  in  these  compound  ganglions. 
The  wrist  is  very  much  limited  in  its  movements  in  these  cases,  and  some 
of  the  fingers  also  are  sometimes  entirely  deprived  of  motion,  flexed  into 
the  palm,  and  utterly  useless.  The  main  obstacle  to  the  cure  of  the  dis- 
ease is  the  presence  of  the  millet-seed  bodies ;  when  these  are  evacuated 
the  case  generally  does  well.  I  have  never  hitherto  seen  a  case  of  this 
disease  in  which  any  progress  to  cure  was  made  until  these  bodies  had 
been  evacuated,  and  I  have  now  given  up  as  useless  any  attempts  to  cure 
it  by  blisters  or  injections.  The  best  plan  is  to  make  a  limited  incision 
into  one  part  of  the  tumor  (that  in  the  forearm  is  usually  selected)  and 
press  out  all  the  millet-seed  bodies,  emptying  the  sac  as  completely  as 
possible.  Strapping  should  be  applied  methodically  from  below  upwards, 
so  as  to  keep  the  parietes  of  the  sac  as  closely  as  possible  in  contact,  in 
the  hope  that  they  will  close,  and  that  no  further  inflammation  will  occur. 
In  all  the  cases,  however,  that  I  have  seen  suppuration  has  taken  place; 
but  this  has  not  interfered  with  the  success  of  the  treatment.  Unless  the 
suppuration  is  unusually  violent  or  some  complication  should  occur,  the 
prognosis  is  good,  and  the  patient  generally  recovers  the  entire  use  of  the 
hand  and  fingers. 

Simple  and  Progressive  Atrophy. — Muscles  are  subject  to  various  de- 
generations, some  of  which  constitute  definite  and  important  surgical 
affections  ;  others  are  rather  the  consequences  or  accompaniments  of  dis- 
ease, or  are  mere  pathological  curiosities.  The  atroph}*  which  follows  on 
disuse  requires  no  further  notice — the  muscle  is  merely  smaller,  but  with- 
out any  change  in  the  anatomical  structure  of  its  fibres.  Clearly  con- 
trasted with  this  is  the  "  progressive  muscular  atrophy  "  of  Cruveilhier, 
in  which,  from  some  general  cause  which  is  not  at  present  completely 
understood,  the  muscular  tissue  in  one  or  more  regions  becomes,  without 
any  known'injury  or  other  reason,  wasted — the  wasting  extends  during 
an  indefinite  period,  involves  fresh  groups  of  muscles,  and  may  go  on  till 
the  patient's  death.  The  disease  is  often  hereditary,  and  it  affects  usually 
the  male  members  of  the  family.  In  other  cases  it  has  been  thought  to  be 
excited  by  cold  and  damp,  or  by  syphilis.  Cruveilhier  believed  that  the 
disease  depended  on  degeneration  of  the  anterior  or  motor  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves  ;  but  this  seems  contradicted  by  the  result  of  post-mortem 
examination  in  many  cases  where  no  such  lesion  existed.  Dr.  Lock  hart 
Clarke  believes  that  the  essence  of  the  disease  consists  in  "  lesions  of  the 
gray  substance  of  the  cord,  consisting  chiefly  of  areas  of  what  he  calls 
granular  and  fluid  disintegration,"  and  other  pathologists  have  supported 
this  statement,  which  is  rendered  still  more  probable  by  the  fact  that 
symptoms  identical  with  the  hereditary  affection  have  been  noted  in  cases 
of  obvious  disease  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
disease  should  be  classed  with  those  of  the  nervous  centres  ;  yet,  as  this 
is  not  yet  absolutely  proved,  it  is  generally  still  assigned  to  those  of  the 
muscles.    It  commences  most  commonly  in  the  upper  extremity,  and 
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usually  with  wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the  palm,  spreading  upwards  to 
those  of  the  arm,  chest,  abdomen,  and  lastly  to  those  of  respiration  and 
deglutition.  More  rarely  it  begins  in  the  thorax,  and  still  more  rarely 
in  the  lower  limbs.  The  weakness  is  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  co-ordi- 
nation, producing  uncertainty  in  the  movements,  with  cramps  and  twitches 
In  the  part.  Sensation  is  usually  unaffected.  Occasionally  there  is  some 
numbness,  and  pain  is  complained  of  in  the  affected  muscles  in  about  half 
the  cases.  The  wasting  does  not  involve  the  whole  muscle.  On  micro- 
scopic examination  side  by  side  with  the  wasted  fibres  are  seen  others 
which  are  perfectly  natural,  and  the  same  is  the  case  to  the  naked  eye. 
The  atrophy  is  accompanied  by  granular  or  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
mnacular  tissue,  the  sarcous  elements  being  replaced  by  granules  or  fat- 
Dells,  while  the  striae  have  become  more  or  less  indistinct.  In  other  cases 
a  rarer  degeneration  is  found — the  waxy  or  vitreous — in  which  the  fibres 
ire  changed  into  a  transparent  homogeneous  substance,  in  which  no 
rtrife  can  be  seen,  and  the  muscle  resembles  a  piece  of  tendon  or  apo- 
neurosis. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  is  rarely  satisfactory.  Strict  attention  to 
the  general  health,  the  treatment  of  any  syphilitic  taint  which  may  be 
present  or  he  suspected,  the  prolonged  use  of  galvanism  in  its  various 
forms,  and  the  use  of  the  warm  sulphurous  water  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  ap- 
pear to  be  of  admitted  value.  Medical  treatment  may  succeed  in  some 
oases,  and  if  so  the  drugs  which  are  most  likely  to  be  of  value  are  arsenic, 
phosphorus,  and  the  mineral  tonics,  as  zinc  or  iron.  But  to  be  efficacious 
these  remedies  must  be  long-continued,  in  small  doses.  Dr.  Lockhart 
Clarke  suggests  the  trial  of  counter-irritation  to  the  spine. 

Besides  these  two  well-marked  forms  of  atrophy  there  are  others  in 
which  the  atrophy  of  disuse  is  variously  combined  with  fatty  or  granular 
degeneration,  uin  acute  diseases,  alcoholism,  lead-poisoning,  rheuma- 
tism," etc.;  but  as  this  is  merely  a  subordinate  feature  of  the  general 
disease,  nothing  further  need  be  said  about  it.1 

Two  forms  of  degeneration  of  muscles  in  childhood  claim  notice  here. 
1.  Infantile  paralysis,  or  "essential"  paralysis,  so  called,  because  it  is 
not  supposed  to  be  connected  with  any  morbid  state  of  the  nervous  cen- 
tres. We  ma}'  fairly  reserve  our  opinion  on  the  latter  point.  No  proof 
has,  it  is  true,  been  obtained  hitherto  that  the  spinal  cord  is  affected  in 
infantile  paralysis  ;  yet  the  symptoms  point  strongly  to  disease  either  of 
the  cord  or  nerves  as  the  cause  of  the  paralysis  which  so  speedily  occurs 
in  a  muscle  or  group  of  muscles.  The  disease  begins  usually  after  a 
feverish  attack,  or  sometimes  during  teething,  after  convulsions,  in  some 
cases  without  any  noticeable  derangement  of  the  general  health.  The 
muscular  affection,  whether  preceded  by  general  ill-health  or  not,  is  in 
itself  sudden.  It  usually  affects  the  lower  extremities,  and  either  the 
whole  limb  or  groups  of  its  muscles,  or  a  solitary  muscle  may  be  affected. 
Less  commonly  it  is  noticed  in  the  upper  extremity.  The  muscle  which 
is  most  commonly  affected  alone  is,  I  think,  the  deltoid.  The  sternomas- 
toid  is  also  sometimes  alone  affected.  When  special  groups  of  muscles  of 
the  leg  are  paralyzed  the  corresponding  form  of  clubfoot  follows  from  the 
unbalanced  action  of  their  antagonists.  Paralysis  affecting  the  muscles 
or  one  buttock  sometimes  leads  to  a  suspicion  of  hip  disease,  but  is  easily 
distinguished  from  it  on  attentive  examination  by  the  perfect  freedom 
and  painlessness  of  passive  motion. 


1  I  do  not  speak  hereof  "locomotor  ataxy,"  regarding  it  as  lying  more  in  the 
province  of  a  treatise  on  medicine ;  and  I  apply  the  same  observation*  \,oit'\^i\xi\*a>\%* 
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When  the  disease  is  inveterate  nothing  can  be  done  except  to  restore 
the  limbs  by  tenotomy  and  mechanical  appliances  to  such  a  position  as 
may  be  most  useful  to  the  patient,  if  he  has  the  power  of  using  them  in 
any  degree.  But  in  early  cases  a  cure  may  fairly  be  hoped  for  from  the 
persistent  use  of  galvanism,  from  exciting  the  muscles  to  voluntary  action 
as  far  as  is  possible,1  from  tonics,  such  as  strychnia,  and  from  shampoo- 
ing or  rubbing  the  limbs. 

2.  The  other  form  of  paralysis  in  childhood  is  that  curious  disease 
called  "  pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis,"  or  "  Duchenne's  disease."  The 
subjects  are  more  or  less  idiotic.  After  a  stage  of  partial  paralysis,  or 
weakness  of  the  lower  limbs,  which  may  last  several  months,  the  patient 
being  quite  unable  to  stand  or  walk,  the  stage  of  hypertrophy  commences, 
in  which  the  gastrocnemii,  the  gluteal  muscles,  and  those  of  the  loins 
become  very  much  swollen.  The  swelling,  however,  or  apparent  hyper- 
trophy, is  found  to  be  due  not  to  any  real  hypertrophy  of  the  muscle,  but 
to  an  abundant  formation  of  connective  tissue  or  fat,  or  both,  amongst 
its  fibres,  which  are  themselves  at  least  at  first  healthy  and  present  the 
normal  response  to  galvanism.  In  the  third  stage  (which  may  be  de- 
ferred for  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  second)  the  limbs  begin 
to  waste,  complete  paralysis  ensues,  and  the  patient  dies  sooner  or  later, 
unless  some  accidental  malady  carries  him  off. 

"  During  its  first  stage  the  disease  is  sometimes  curable.  Duchenne 
has  recorded  two  such  cases.2  But  in  the  second  stage  scarcely  any  hope 
of  recovery  can  be  entertained.  The  treatment  consists  chiefly  of  local 
faradization  and  shampooing." — Lockhart  Clarke. 

Tumors  of  Muscle. — Muscles  are  subject  to  all  the  forms  of  tumor  de- 
scribed in  chap,  xvii,  but  I  do  not  know  that  their  occurrence  in  muscles 
is  a  fact  of  any  special  significance.  I  have  spoken  on  p.  358  of  the  sin- 
gular cases  in  which  muscles  ossify,  or  where  loose  bony  tumors  are  found 
to  be  developed  in  them.  The  gummatous  tumors  due  to  syphilis  some- 
times attain  an  enormous  size,  and  in  one  well-known  case3  the  scapula 
was  removed  for  such  a  growth.  They  are,  however,  almost  always 
amenable  to  internal  remedies. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

CLUBFOOT  AND  OTHER  DEFORMITIES.— ORTHOPAEDIC  SURGERY. 

The  various  deformities  which  are  treated  of  in  this  chapter,  and  of 
which  clubfoot  may  be  taken  as  the  type,  as  it  is  also  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quent example,  are  due  to  permanent  contraction  of  the  muscles,  the  re- 


1  Much  good  often  results  from  putting  the  child  in  a  "go-cart,"  where,  in  order 
to  move  about,  the  affected  muscles  must  be  called  upon  to  act. 

2  De  la  Paralysie  musculaire  pseudo-hypertrophique.     Paris,  1868. 
8  South,  in  Path.  Trans.,  vol.  vii,  p.  346. 
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salt  either  of  the  relaxation  of  their  antagonists  from  paralysis,  of  a  tonic 
spasm  in  their  own  substance,  or  of  some  change  in  the  structure  of  the 
muscular  fibres  leading  to  their  permanent  contraction.1  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult, indeed,  to  determine  the  share  which  paralysis  or  spasm  respectively 
may  have  in  producing  the  congenital  forms  of  the  malady,  but  in  many 
of  the  non-congenital  cases  the  deformity  clearly  depends  on  infantile 
paralysis.  Congenital  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  more  of  a  spas- 
modic nature,  though  the  spasm  relaxes  to  a  great  extent  in  sleep  or  in 
yawning,5  and  they  arc  accordingly  generally  believed  to  depend  on  some 
abnormal  state  of  the  nervous  centres,  though  what  that  state  is  remains 
unknown.  The  cases  in  which  deformity  is  produced  by  disease  of  the 
muscles  themselves  irrespective  of  spasmodic  or  paralytic  deformity  are 
purely  exceptional.  The  main  point  to  determine  in  the  treatment  of 
deformities  is  their  curability  by  or  without  surgical  operation.  The 
milder  cases  of  deformity,  whether  spastic  or  paralytic,  may  be  remedied 
by  gradual  extension  by  means  of  appropriate  apparatus,  and  some  even 
by  the  manipulations  of  the  nurse  or  mother;  but  for  cases  of  ordinary 
severity  tenotomy  is  required  before  the  application  of  the  instrument 
intended  to  place  the  parts  in  the  natural  position. 

Tenotomy,  or  the  subcutaneous  division  of  tendons,  is  an  operation 
now  very  extensively  practiced,  but  for  which  the  surgical  profession  is 
indebted  to  the  genius  of  a  surgeon  still  living — the  illustrious  Stromeyer.8 
It  consists  in  passing  a  small  thin  knife  through  a  minute  puncture  close 
to  the  contracted  tendon,  dividing  it,  if  possible,  without  injuring  any 
part  in  its  vicinity ;  then  withdrawing  the  knife,  closing  the  wound  care- 
fully and  allowing  it  to  heal,  which  in  almost  all  cases  it  does  by  the  pro- 
cess of  first  intention.  The  upper  end  of  the  divided  tendon  retracts  in 
its  sheath,  and  the  latter  becomes  filled  with  lymph,  in  which  fibrous 
tissue  is  developed,  very  much  as  a  simple  fracture  is  united.  This 
fibrous  tissue  is  at  first  soft,  and  easily  yields  to  an  extending  force  (Fig. 
220) ;  and  the  subsequent  treatment  consists  in  gently  drawing  it  out  to 
the  required  length.  When  this  process  is  completed  the  uniting  mate- 
rial is  thinner  than  the  natural  tendon,  and  the  muscle  comparatively 
weak;  but  it  gradually  acquires  strength  and  breadth,  and  when  exam- 
ined some  time  afterwards  so  closely  resembles  the  original  tendon,4  that 
the  difference  is  only  visible  on  a  fresh  section,  and  after  very  close  ex- 
amination.    Sometimes  after  division  one  or  both  ends  of  the  divided 


1  This  change  is  called  by  American  surgeons  "  contracture,"  and  is  chiefly  ex- 
emplified by  the  state  of  the  muscles  on  the  flexed  side  of  a  permanently  contracted 
joint,  as  the  hip  or  knee. 

*  See  Dr.  Little's  observations  on  this  head  in  Syst  of  Surg.,  vol.  iii,  p.  600  et  seq. 

*  Mr.  Adams  says:  ••  On  February  28th,  1831,  Stromeyer  first  divided  the  tendo 
Achillis  by  subcutaneous  puncture  in  a  case  of  non-congenital  equino-varus  in  a  boy 
aged  nineteen.  No  inflammation  followed.  By  gradual  extension  the  deformity 
was  cured  in  two  months,  and  the  boy  allowed  to  walk  with  a  steel  support  to  the 
boot." — Rust's  Magazine,  1833,  vol.  xxxix,  p.  195.  But  though  Stromeyer's  priority 
in  the  practical  use  of  tenotomy  is  undisputed,  the  priority  in  the  suggestion  is  duo 
to  Delpech,  as  Stromeyer  has  expressly  pointed  out.  John  Hunter,  after  he  had 
juffered  in  his  own  person  from  rupture  of  the  tendo  Achillis  (see  p.  497),  investi- 
gated the  process  of  union  after  subcutaneous  division  of  the  tendo  Achillis  in  dogs, 
and  his  preparations  are  still  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  He  came 
to  the  perfectly  correct  conclusion  that  the  process  "  was  similar  to  that  of  fractured 
bones  where  the  skin  is  not  wounded."  In  fact,  Hunter  may,  as  Mr.  Adams  has  said, 
be  regarded  as  the  originator  of  subcutaneous  surgery. 

4  The  process  of  union  in  divided  tendons  has  been  most  minutely  described  by 
Mr.  W.  Adams,  On  the  Reparative  Process  in  Human  Tendons  after  Division.  I 
would  refer  the  reader  to  the  fourth  chapter  of  that  work  for  many  details  for  which 
space  fails  me  here. 
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tendon  may  adhere  to  a  neighboring  hone,  and  the  function  of  the  di- 
vided muscle  may  thus  be  lost,  at  any  rate  for  the  time.  Still  it  seems 
that  these  adhesions  often  give  way  ultimately,  and  the  muscle  resumes 
its  functions ;  and  even  if  not  the  limb  will  probably  be  very  useful.  The 
tendo  Achilli8,  which  is  the  most  important  of  the  tendons  usually  di- 
vided, lies  too  far  away  from  the  tibia  to  be  subject  to  this  accident. 

In  other  cases  the  tendon,  if  divided  near  its  insertion,  may  form  for 
itself  an  entirely  new  attachment,  as  was  the  case  in  the  instance  from 
which  Fig.  221  was  taken.  But  in  such  a  case  the  operation  will  proba- 
bly be  as  successful  as  if  the  two  ends  of  the  tendon  had  been  united  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

I  mention  these  irregularities  in  the  method  of  union,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  been  made  the  ground  for  decrying  the  operation  of  tenotomy  alto- 


Fio.  220. 


Fio.  221. 


Fig.  220.— A  specimen  showing  the  condition  of  the  tendo  Achillis  in  an  adult  22  days  after  its  divi- 
sion. The  operation  had  been  performed  in  order  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  a  compound  fracture  of 
the  leg.  Amputation  became  necessary  at  the  above  period.— From  8t.  George's  Hospital  Museum, 
Ser.  iv,  No.  20. 

Fio.  221.— An  eye,  showing  the  union  of  the  tendon  of  the  external  rectus  muscle,  after  its  division  in 
a  case  of  squint.  The  patient  died  of  phthisis  a  month  after  the  operation.  The  muscle  (which  is  seen 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  figure)  is  now  connected  to  the  sclerotic  by  a  long  thin  bundle  of  fibrous  tissue. 
The  insertion  of  the  original  tendon  into  the  tunica  albuginea  is  perfectly  distinct,  and  appears  quite 
separate  from  the  new  uniting  material.  The  latter  was  so  firm  that  it  allowed  of  forcible  traction 
without  giving  way.  The  deformity  appeared  to  be  cured.— St.  George's  Hospital  Museum,  Ser.  iv, 
No.  7. 

gether,  except  as  applied  to  the  tendo  Achillis,  and  for  substituting  exten- 
sion for  it  as  the  general  method  for  treating  clubfoot.1  Mr.  Barwell  is 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  after  the  division  of  the  tibialis  posticus 
and  other  deeply  seated  tendons  the  tendon  often  does  not  unite  in  its 

natural  relations,  and  that  a  lameness  is  left — "  less  apparent  perhaps,  but 

i 

1  Barwell,  On  certain  grave  Evils  attending  Tenotomy,  and  on  a  New  Method 
of  Curing  Deformities  of  the  Foot.     Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xlv,  p.  26. 
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certainly  more  incurable  than  the  original  disease."  I  can  only  say  that 
alter  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Barwell's  paper  I  have  carefully  examined 
many  cases  under  my  own  and  other  surgeons'  care  in  which  these  ten- 
dons have  been  divided,  and  have  failed  to  verify  Mr.  Barwell's  statement. 
The  foot,  in  favorable  cases,  is  very  nearly  natural.  Beyond  some  flat- 
tening of  the  arch  and  widening  of  the  sole,  there  is  little  change  in  its 
external  appearance,  and  the  patients  walk  nimbly  and  with  no  percepti- 
ble limp.  Nor  is  Mr.  Barwell's  method  of  extension,  by  means  of  india- 
rubber  cords,  hooked  on  to  splints  which  are  kept  in  place  by  plaster,  at 
all  easy  to  apply  successfully  in  cases  where  the  deformity  is  serious, 
since  the  traction  necessary  to  correct  the  deformity  will  cither  pull  the 
splints  off,  or,  if  they  are  more  securely  fastened  by  the  strapping,  the 
latter  will  cut  into  the  skin.  My  own  trials  of  this  method  have  conse- 
quently been  disappointing;  yet  its  principle,  that  of  substituting  gradu- 
ally increasing  elastic  tension  for  the  muscles  which  are  paralyzed,  is  so 
obviously  sound  for  the  treatment  of  paralytic  deformity,  that  I  thought 
it  right  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  it.  I  consider  it  a  valuable 
method  of  treatment  in  the  slighter  cases  of  paralytic  deformit}',  though 
Mr.  Barwell's  statement  of  the  evils  attending  tenotomy  seems  overdrawn, 
and  tenotomy  is  still  in  general  use  in  all  ordinary  cases. 

Tenotomy  is  generally  employed  in  the  case  of  clubfoot ;  sometimes  as 
the  case  from  which  Fig.  220  was  drawn,  to  facilitate  the  reduction  of  a 
fractured  bone,  sometimes  of  a  dislocation  ;  also  for  squint  and  wryneck, 
and  in  various  deformities,  as  those  produced  by  diseased  hip,  knee,  etc. 
Muscles  also  are  occasionally  divided,  eitiier  subcutaneously  or  otherwise, 
in  plastic  operations,  as  the  levator  palati  mollis,  in  staphyloraphy.  In 
all  these  cases  the  object  of  the  surgeon  is  to  divide  the  tendon  or  muscle 
as  cleanly  and  with  as  small  a  wound  as  possible;  and,  if  the  operation 
be  subcutaneous,  to  keep  the  parts  quiet  until  primary  union  is  insured. 
The  attempt  to  put  the  parts  at  once  into  the  desired  position  after  sub- 
cutaneous tenotomy  may,  indeed,  be  successful,  but  it  is  somewhat  risky, 
for  suppuration  may  easily  follow,  and  then  time  will  be  lost  instead  of 
gained ;  or  the  divided  tendon  may  be  matted  to  the  parts  around,  and 
the  attempt  to  cure  the  deformity  prove  an  entire  failure;  whilst  the  slight 
delay  in  waiting  for  primary  union  does  uot  increase  the  difficulty  of 
treating  the  case  at  all,  since  the  union  is  perfectly  soft  and  extensible 
then  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 

I  now  turn  to  the  various  kinds  of  clubfoot. 

Talipes  equinws  is  the  deformity  produced  by  a  contracted  state  of  the 
gastrocnemius  muscle  drawing  the  os  calcis  directly  upwards,  and  causing 
the  patient  to  walk  on  the  metatarsophalangeal  joints  and  the  toes,  the 
foot  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  a  horse,  whence  the  name. 
The  two  annexed  representations  (Figs.  222,  223,  p.  508)  of  a  prepara- 
tion, taken  from  an  old  neglected  case  of  this  deformity,  will  give  a  better 
idea  of  its  anatomy  than  words  can  do.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  heel-bone 
is  drawn  into  a  tolerably  vertical  position,  the  tarsus  is  much  curved  for- 
wards, and  the  muscles  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  with  the  plantar  fascia, 
are  very  much  contracted,  the  long  muscles  in  front  proportionally 
stretched,  those  on  the  inner  and  outer  aspects  of  the  foot  not  materially 
affected. 

The  cure  of  the  deformity  is  to  be  sought  in  the  elongation  of  the  con- 
tracted gastrocnemius  muscle.  In  very  slight  incipient  cases  this  might 
perhaps  be  done  by  repeated  manipulations  and  by  the  gradual  traction 
of  a  splint  of  ductile  metal  applied  in  front,  the  angle  being  carefully 
increased  till  the  foot  is  drawn  up  to  and  beyond  a  right  angle. 


A  preparation  of  talipes  equituis  seen  from  the  Inner  side.    ttf  UblslUintleus;  b,  exl«m*or 
pvpprloi  poll  Morlonjpp  dlgitonira;  d,  iMn,  wtth,  oaaimeted  pUnttr  ffcacli;  '.tiMalbpv*- 

jo  AciiiUU;  I  Bar  i"iu'i>  poUlei*;  *.  flexor  tangw  d 

Mtn    prsparatloa  seen  from  the  outer  ride.    a,tlbiilh  xtensor  pruprius 

polli*  v  -Durum;    /lli'xor  bfvrll  digltOruiB;  C,  platitur  facta  ;  /  litulo  Acfa 

#.  A„|-  us;  f,  petraMMlB  U-tMiul — From   a  preparation   In  St.  G 

deformity  li  at  nil  strongly  pronounced  —  that  is,  if  tin1  font   cannot  be 
brought  t<>  s  right  angle,  or  on  being  released  flies  strongly  baok — it  se- 
nt little  use  bo  mate  time  on  lc>s  effectual  treatment,     The  tendo  Achillis 
should  be  divided  by  turning  the  child  on  its  belly  and  introducing  the 
tenotome  OB  the  inner  side  below  mid  as  close  to  the  tendon  as  possil 
a  short  distance  above  the  point  of  its  attachment,  where  it  seems  iliim 
the  foot  being  Still  extended.     When  the  knife  is  fairly  under  the  tendon 
the  foot  is  to  he  strongly  flexed  by  the  assistant,  while  the  w  villi 

a  slight  sawing  motion,  presses  the  knife's  edge  against  the  tightened 
tendon.     As  soon  as  it  has  been  sutlieientlv  divided  the  extendi 
will  rupture  it  with  an  audible  snap,  when  the  knife  should  be  instantly 
turned  flat,  so  that  the  skin   may  not  be   cut,  and  should  be  withdrawn. 
It  the  operation  has  been  u-lv  performed  hardly  a  drop  of  blood 

will  escape.  The  wound  should  be  strapped,  and  the  foot  placed  on  a 
splint  in  the  extended  position  in  which  it  was  found  before  the  operation. 
No  attempt  should  be  made  to  bring  it  to  the  natural  angle  till  the  wound 

onndly  healed,  which  will    probably  be   the  case   in   about  ti\<    d 
In  complicated  CB*«l  the  division  of  the  plantar  fascia,  and  poeeibij  of 
some  of  the  muscles  of  the  sole,  is  necessary  in  order  to  unfold  tin 
will  he  sulTleiently  seen  from  Figs.  222,  223, 
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Scarpa's  shoe  is  to  he  applied  when  the  wound  is  healed,  in  order  to 
stretch  the  uniting  material  and  elongate  the  muscle  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  sole  of  the  foot  flat  to  the  ground.  When  this  is  done 
(which  in  a  favorable  case  may  be  in  about  two  months)  a  boot  with  irons 
is  to  be  applied,  to  prevent  recontraction,  and  if  the  child  is  old  enough 
he  may  be  allowed  to  walk. 

Talipes  Varus. — The  severer  forms  of  talipes  equinus,  such  as  that  rep- 


Fio.  224. 


Fio.  225. 


Fio.  224.— Shoe  for  the  treatment  of  simple  talipes  equinus  in  infancy.— From  Holmes's  Surg.  Treat, 
of  Children's  Diseases. 

Fio.  225. — Severe  adult  congenital  varus,  viewed  from  the  front  and  inside,  a,  the  tibia  cut  down,  in 
order  to  show  the  relatively  posterior  situation  of  the  fibula ;  6,  the  external  malleolus ;  e,  the  fibula ; 
rf,  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  os  calcis  drawn  abnormally  inwards;  a,  the  astragalus  unduly  promi- 
nent on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot;  /,  the  navicular  bone  in  contact  with  the  internal  malleolus;  g,  the 
cuboid,  its  posterior  surface  applied  to  the  ground. — From  Little,  in  Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  iii,  p.  665,  2d  ed. 

resented  above,  are  commonly  congenital;  and,  as  Dr.  Little  has  ob- 
served, such  cases  of  congenital  equinus  usually  remain  throughout  life 
purely  equinus — i.e.,  the  foot  is  perfectly  straight,  without  any  deviation 
to  the  inside  or  the  outside.  But  the  common  form  of  congenital  club- 
foot is  talipes  varus,  or  eqtiinovarus.  In  the  pure  T.  varus  the  os  calcis 
would  be  on  the  same  horizontal  level  as  the  metatarsus ;  but  if  this  is 
ever  the  case  it  must  be  very  rare.  In  practice  the  os  calcis  is  always 
found  more  or  less  elevated — i.  e.,  the  case  partakes  more  or  less  of  the 
essential  characters  of  T.  equinus.  The  term  T.  varus  is  usually  applied 
to  those  in  which  the  heel  is  not  very  much  elevated;  when  it  is  so  the 
deformity  is  named  T.  equinovarus;  but  in  ordinary  nomenclature  they 
may  be  regarded  as  synonj'inous. 

The  deformity  consists  in  a  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  tendo 
Achillis  and  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  that  of  the  tibialis  anticus 
being  also  almost  always  contracted,  and  very  often  the  flexor  longus 
digitorum  as  well.  The  internal  portion  of  the  plantar  fascia  is  also  con- 
stantly found  contracted  ;  and  this,  if  the  deformity  is  inveterate,  involves 
also  the  contraction  of  one  or  more,  or  all,  of  the  short  muscles  of  the  sole. 

The  deformity  of  course  increases  the  longer  it  is  neglected.  When 
the  child  begins  to  walk  he  rests  on  the  outer  side  and  partly  on  the  dor- 
sum of  the  foot,  on  which  part  large  burste  usually  form.  If  the  skeleton 
of  the  foot  be  examined  (Fig.  225)  in  a  case  of  old  deformity,  the  ankle- 


ooni 
aatrajLr:iins  pushed  out  towards  tin  eta  of  the 

bone  turned  downwards,  so  that  Its  dorsal  ]  oorts  tin 

16 ;  the  metatarsus,  which  is  curve*!  towards  tin 
or  less  vertical  in  1"  horizontal.     In  old  eases  all  the  \m\e%  are 

_:«  d    in    shape,   :iu«l    the    Ligament*,    ni' 

undergone  corresponding  changes,    Such  csj 

or,  If  the  position  of  the  Foot  la  to  be  remedied  at  all,  it  can  onlj 

ing  gome  of  the  deformed  bones.     Hut  in  early  lite.  while  Um 
structures  are  yielding,  and  the  [mile  have  not  unci  my  irremi 

ehnn  v  useful  foot  indeed  may  he  obtained.     In  ail  the  cases  of 

which  I   have  seen,  a  certain  rung  of  the  b 

mained,  ami  the  patient,  if  severely  tested,  would  not  have  b 
run.  hop,  or  leap  from  a  height  with  the  same   force  or 
who  had  the  natural  arch  and  spring  of  the  foot,  but  for  ordinary  loco- 
motion there  is  often  little  to  he  desired. 

The  treatment  hv  manual  extension  or  by  india-rubber  hands  .  ; 
mechanism  may  succeed  In  the  slighter  rcdinuy 

severity  the  section  of  the  lendo  Achillis  and  that   of  tb< 
doni  is  commonly  necessary.     Very  often  also  the  plantar  fast 
muscles   in   tl  f  the  foot  will  require  division.1      Many  s 

prefi  r  bo  divide  the  tibial  tendons  first,  and  to  convei 

i    si  in  pie  equinus  before  dividing  tlie  tend-  .  and  tli 

douht  the  better  plan  in  the  graver  i  rthe  deformit}  the  hwl 

forms  b  tinner  point  d'appui  for  the  instrument  than  if  the  gi 
has  been  divided.      The  operation  of  dividing  the  tendon  of 

In  :t  fat  baby  is  not  always  an  and  -overal  cases  hsi 

oeeui  red  in  whiott  the  child,  having  accidentally  died  soon  after  I 

d    tenotomy,  it    has   heeii    proved  by  dlSI  thai    the  tendon  h 

been  missed,     The  small  size  of  the  tendon  and  the  depth  at 
lies  buried  account  for  these  mistakes.    Another  dang 
lug  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  which  lies  close  to  the  tendon  in  I 
For  this  reason  apparently  ons  have  practiced  the  di\ 

the  tendon   in  tlie  tarsus,  hut.  in  the   infant   it  uflicnlt  in 

find  it  there.     The  sharp  tenotomy  knife  is  to  be  introdu 

of  the  tibia,1  about  an  inch  above  the  ankle;  and  thefhscti 
having  been  freely  opened  (including  the  sheath  of  the  musch 
pointed  tenotome  is  substituted  for  it,  and  turned  towards  t 

tendon.  iten!  holds  the  foot  inverted  during  this 

operation.    Then  Lie  forcibly  everts  the  foot,  and  as  the  r  rais. 

his  knife  the  tendon  is  felt  to  yield.     If  the  operator  believes  thai 

red  the  tendon  he  must  reintroduce  bis  knife  close  to  th< 
ii  somewhat  more  deeply, and  repeat  the  previous  manoeuvres.    It  is  v. 

difficult  in  relapsed  eases,  where  the  tendon  h&a  been  pt  divid 

I*-  be  sure  whether  it  has  been  severed  or  not.     The 
the  snap  of  the  divided  temlon  more  plainly  than  t  If  pi 

fuse  bleeding  and  blanching  of  the 


1  I1  Bucbsnan,  of  C£li££uw(  ha*  raimtly  oailud  sttont 

In  a 

<1  mi'lithirMH  (m*M  biiHOMt ■»•—  m  l'l 
A  gtuncM)  at  Fig,  2Z'2  will  allow  how  the  jihuitar  mu*c  I 

CAM**. 

»  If  the  edg«  of  the  tibiii  cannot  be  fell  lbs  knife  is  n>  tw  inserted  about  midwt 
betwi  i  ii  ill-  interior  and  poatorior  border*  of  the  teg,  and  thr  fall  wll 

the  point  -J  the  kni 
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Fig.  226 


rior  tibial  artery,  careful  graduated  pressure  should  be  made  on  the 
wound,  and  the  limb  be  neatly  and  firmly  bandaged  (but  not  too  tight) 
from  the  toes  upwards  on  a  splint ;  and  no  extension  should  be  made  for 
at  least  a  fortnight.  The  accident  is  believed  to  happen  very  often,  but 
In  only  one  case  was  it  ever  thought  necessary  to  tie  the  artery  afterwards, 
and  then,  it  is  believed,  only  in  consequence  of  extension  having  been 
used  too  soon.  The  flexor  longus  digitorum  is  often  divided  at  the  same 
time,  either  accidentally  or  purposely.  Much  has  been  said  about  the 
risk  of  loss  of  motion  afterwards  in  consequence  of  the  adhesion  of  the 
divided  ends  of  the  tendon  to  its  sheath 
or  to  the  bone;  but  Mr.  Adams's  dis- 
sections1 have  shown  that  such  adhe- 
sion is  not  very  common,  and  that 
when  it  occurs  it  does  not  by  any 
mean 8  necessarily  involve  the  loss  of 
the  action  of  the  muscle,  since  the  ad- 
hesion often  stretches  to  an  extent 
which  allows  the  muscle  considerable 
play ;  and  I  may  add  that  I  have  ex- 
amined patients  in  whom  the  action 
of  this  muscle  seemed  to  have  been 
lost,  yet  who  had  very  useful  feet.  The 
tibialis  anticus  tendon  is  easily  divided, 
as  it  passes  in  front  of  the  ankle,  by 
merely  inserting  the  knife  flat  beneath 
it,  and  turning  its  edge  towards  the 
tendon,  while  the  assistant  manipulates 
the  foot  suitably  to  the  convenience  of 
the  operator.  The  tendon  is  displaced 
inwards  by  the  adduction  of  the  foot, 
and  the  artery  and  nerve  are  quite  out 
of  danger. 

No  special  directions  are  required 
for  dividing  the  contracted  fascia  and 
muscles  in  the  sole. 

Numerous  apparatus  for  the  treat- 
ment of  varus  are  in  use,  but  space 
forbids  me  to  dwell  with  any  minute- 
ness on  the  subject.  I  append  a  rep- 
resentation of  one  which  seems  to  me  as  useful  and  as  little  cumbrous  as 
any,  and  which  will  illustrate  the  general  principles  on  which  they  are 
constructed.  The  heel  being  carefully  kept  in  the  hole  made  for  it  in  the 
back  of  the  footpiece,  the  foot  is  to  be  secured  in  the  latter,  the  sole  of  the 
footpiece  being  applied  to  the  foot,  not  the  foot  forced  on  to  the  sole.  It  is 
kept  in  position  by  straps  over  the  ankle  and  toes,  as  seen  in  the  figure. 
Then  the  leg  and  thigh  are  secured,  and  the  instrument  is  in  position. 
The  joint  at  the  knee  is  made  free,  so  that  the  leg  and  footpiece  may  be 
the  less  liable  to  displacement.  One  of  the  screws  changes  the  angle  of 
inclination  of  the  sole  to  the  horizon,  and  the  other  regulates  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  foot  to  that  of  the  leg,  the  former  correcting  the 
tendency  to  varus,  the  latter  that  to  equinus.  The  great  point  in  the 
successful  management  of  cases  of  clubfoot  is,  after  the  complete  division 
of  the  affected  tendons,  to  manage  the  instruments  with  so  much  gentle- 


Shoe  for  varus.— Holmes's  Surg.  Treat,  of 
Children's  Diseases. 


1  Path.  Trans.,  vol.  xxi,  p.  417,  and  vol.  xxiii,  p.  808. 
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thai  the  skin  Tuny  u<\  ♦_•[•  become  ex< 
sure  <»f  the  straps,  end  that  the  foot  may  always  be  well  app 
eolepiece,     The  Inclination  of  the  various  parts  of  the  apparatus. 

be  varied  very  gradually,  almost  imperceptibly,  and  the  ipp* 
ratue  should  be  frequently  removed,  well  padded  in  every  pari  when 
sure  may  he  apprehended,  and  the position  of  the  straps  slightly  all. 
any  redness  appears* 

Dr.  Little  y:ives  tvvo  or  three  months  as  the  average  period  reqait 
the  infant  lor  the  mechanical  treatment  of  the  highest  grai 
mity,  in  which   the  operation   and   t lie  meehanieal  treatment 
divided  into  two  or  three  stages.     After  this  the  child  may  he  allowed  »l 
first  in  move  about  in  the  apparatus,  and  then  a  hoot  with  side-irons  should 
In-  substituted  daring  the  day,  the  rsras-ahoe  being  replac 
long  as  any  tendency  to  distortion  is  seeji  t»r  apprehendi 

it  which  the  sole  of  the  toot  instead  of  being  fla' 
rd-,  ta  a  deformity  usually  noncongenital,  dependent  on 
contraction    of  the    peronei    tendons.    m 
paralysis  of  the  tibiales.     It  is  frequently  com- 
plicated   with   T.  eqmnus  from   weakness  o 
flexors,  of  with  T.  calcaneus  from  loss  of  pus 
of  the  gastroenemi 

The   made  of  tlie  deformity    will   indieal 
treatment  required.     It  is  inadvisable 
tendon e  unless  abeolntely  necessary;  bill 
slonally  the  peronei  tendons,  or  pei  ly  the 

peroneus  hrevis  must  he  divided,  hi  irstu* 

can  be  applied  to  rectify  tt  on  of  thi 

and  when   the  lendo  Achillis  is  contracted  it 
wvy  frequently  necessary  to  divide  it. 

Talipes  Calcaneus, — Pure  T.  caloanevM 
more  rare,  and  it.  is  still  more  rarely  i.< 
divide  the  flexor  lendon*. 
PUtffooL — The  variety  of  valgus  which  is  most  commonly  met  with 
the  ordinary  flat  foot,  or  spnrions  valgus.     This  deformity  d 
yielding  pf  the  ca]oaneo»ecapboid  Ligament  which  supports  toe  bead  of 
the  astragalus  and  of  the  tendon  of  the  tibial 
assists  that  ligament  and  forms  s«p  powerful  a  bond  of  union  betwi 
the  hones  of  the  tarsus.     The  long  plantar  ligament  is  also 
are  doubtless  all  the  ligamentous  >tn»<  me,    The 

<  pie  nee  is  that  in  extreme  eases  the  arch  of  the  foot  is  obi 

-vending  till  it  touches  tlie  ground.    In  the  wow 
anterior  part  of  the  foot  ie  even  drawn  upward! 
and  the  extensors  of  the  toes  till  the  sole  become  v  antero 

riorly,  Instead  of  ooaoave.    The  peronei,  being  no  Long  need 

their  chief  antagonist  muscle,  draw  the  soleoutwarde.     In  ejetretn 
there  is  considerable  pain  in  motion,  which  seems  to  depend  on 
condition  ol  the  plantar  nerves.     This  extreme 
hut  a  slighter  degree  of  flat  foot  is  a  wry  ordinary  deformity  in  children 
especially  if  they  are  previously  weakly,  who  are  obliged  I 
!  a  time  (as  in  factory   labor)1  or  to  carry  In 
The  cure  of  this  affection  in  it  tage  is  easy,  whilst  in  aggravate 

oases  only  imperfect  relief  can  lie  afforded.     In  the  first  \ 
persons  should  be  relieved  from  the  labor,  or  the  protri  anditi 


genioj*.    From  it  model  to  MM 

MUM  II.    - 

Lse   the   fool 

liAtl  six  toes. — IJot[D€'»'B  Surg. 

Treat,  of  Children's  DUena**, 


1  See  a  paps?  by  Mr.  U,  Roberts,  in  St,  George's  Hospital  Reports,  v 
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which  has  caused  the  deformity ;  the  arch  of  the  foot  should  be  supported 
and  pressed  upwards  by  a  spring  or  a  pad  fixed  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
sole  of  the  boot  or  shoe ;  any  tendency  to  e version  of  the  foot  should  be 
opposed  by  side-supports;  the  weakened  muscles  should  be  galvanized; 
the  patient  should  be  allowed  long  periods  of  rest  in  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion, but  the  structures  should  at  the  same  time  be  strengthened  by  such 

Fre.  228. 


a.  Drawing,  from  a  model  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  of  ordinary  fiatfoot,  or  noncon- 
genital  talipes  valgus.— Holmes's  Surg.  Treat,  of  Children's  Diseases,  b.  The  same  model  drawn  from 
behind. 

an  amount  of  brisk  exercise  as  can  be  taken  without  fatigue,  and  the 
general  health  should  be  carefully  attended  to.  In  the  severer  cases 
section  of  the  peronei  tendons  may  be  required,  but  ought  not  to  be 
resorted  to  except  under  the  plainest  necessity. 

Talipes  Cavus. — A  rare  form  of  talipes  is  described  under  the  name  of 
T.  cavus,  in  which,  without  any  contraction  of  the  long  tendons,  the 
plantar  fascia  and  short  muscles  of  the  sole  are  contracted  so  as  to  bring 
the  metatarsus  nearer  to  the  heel.  This  has  already  been  discussed  as  a 
common  accompaniment  of  the  ordinary  congenital  clubfoot,  and  it  is 
also  a  striking  feature  in  many  cases  of  congenital  talipes  calcaneus.  As 
a  substantive  deformity  I  am  not  acquainted  with  it,  and  it  would  in  any 
such  case  be  a  serious  question  whether  its  treatment  would  not  involve 
as  much  loss  of  power  as  the  deformity  itself. 

Relapsed  Clubfoot. — Cases  of  relapsed  clubfoot  are  often  very  difficult 
to  treat ;  the  tendons  which  had  been  divided  having  perhaps  acquired 
adhesions  to  the  neighboring  parts,  or  being  so  matted  to  the  cellular 
tissue  around  that  it  is  bj*  no  means  easy  to  satisfy  one's  self  as  to  their 
having  been  satisfactorily  divided.  This  applies  especially  to  the  tibialis 
posticus.  The  fact  furnishes  an  additional  motive  for  care  in  the  original 
treatment  of  the  case.  But  in  many  cases  of  relapse,  provided  the  cure 
has  at  the  time  been  complete,  no  further  operation  is  necessary,  for  the 
foot  can  be  brought  straight  again  by  manipulation  and  instrumental 
treatment. 
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Irregular  Deformities* — It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  enumerate  and 
describe  lbs  various  irregular  deformities  which  follow  upon  spastic 
traction  of  muscles  in  infancy,  the  result  of  injury  or  disease  of  the  nervous 
centres,  or  upon  Infantile  paralysis.    The  principles  of  treatment  are  the 
same  in  these  distortions  us  in  the  ordinary  clubfoot,  viz,,  to  endeavor  if 
possible  to  correct  the  position  of  the  limb  by  properly  contrived  appa- 
ratus ;  and  if  this  is  not  possible,  to  divide  any  muscular,  tcndinon 
ligamentous  structure  which  often  definite  resistance,  and  then  applj 
apparatus,  and  continue  the  treatment  till  the  limbs  are  stra  \ 
have  recovered  as  much  motion  us  the  condition  of  the  mosetes  will  allow. 

Clubhand. — One  of  the  most  grievous  <»f  these  Irregular  deformities  is 
w clubhand,"  in  which  the  tendom  of  the  wrist  and  lingers  are  oontnu 
and  *  lit-  hand  variously  distorted,  generally  in  the  sense  of  ilex  ion.  The 
treatment  is  not  very  successful;  and,  as  Dr.  Little  has  pointed  out, 
tenotomy  is  by  no  means  promising  in  such  cases.  As  much  good  s» 
to  be  done  by  the  persevering  oseof  manipulation, friction,  and  galvanism, 
aided  by  mechanical  supports  and  by  active  move  in  cut  as  fai  -ible. 

as  can  be  expected  from  tenotomy.     In  fact,  in  the  few  cases  in  which  I 
have  myself  seen  the  operation  practiced  it  has  seemed  useless,  ut 
perhaps,  as  an  adjunct  to  mechanical  treatment. 

CortfrCkCt&l  Palmar  Fascia, — The  hand  is  liable  to  a  very  iuconveuL 
deformity  bom  the  contraction  <>f  the  palmar  fascia  and  of  bu 
tendons,  which  is  in  many  respects  analogous  to  rheumatism,  and  is 
usually  regarded  as  a  rheumatic  symptom,  though  it  has  not  the  pain 
which  is  characteristic  of  rheumatism;  and  the  patients  often  refer  it  to 
injury  or  to  the  constant  irritation  of  some  form  of  manual  labor.  The 
fingers  affected  are  generally  the  ring  and  little  lingers,  sometimes  the 
middle  finger  only.  The  deformity  may  generally  be  remedied  by  a  free 
division  of  the  fascia  and  tendon,  and  the  application  of  an  appropriate 
extending  apparatus. 

Knock-knee  is  a  most  troublesome  affection  as  it  is  usually  seen  in  out- 
patient hospital  practice;  for  the  Ignorant  parents  of  such  children  have 
generally  gone  on  the  assumption,  which  is  so  easily  adopted  by  people 
who  are  both  poor  and  busy,  that  "the  child  will  grow  out  of  it,,T  and  have 
neglected  it  till  it  is  hardly  in  a  curable  condition.  Xo  doubt  children 
do  grow  out  of  knock-knee   to  a  certain   extent,  if  the  di-  only 

moderately  severe,  /.  e,,  the  limbs  as  they  strengthen  become  strsigfa 
and   the  gait  so  firm  that  the  remai  Equity  is  not  noticed  through 

the  clothes.      But  some  obliquity  will  he  found  on  examination,  and  e 
this  partial  recovery  is  only  obtained   in   the  milder  cases.      Winn    the 
knees   have    become    very   Oblique   further  standing   and    walking   U 
rather  to  stretch  the  overstrained    ligaments    further  and   increase  the 
deformity  than  to  diminish  it  by  strengthening  the  muscles.     The  dis- 
ease consists  in  relaxation  of  the   ligaments  and  muscles,  whereby  the 
natural  pressure  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  inwards  acting  on  the 
weakened  internal  lateral  ligament  stretches  it.     Knock-knee  is  frequently 
combined  with  rickets,  and  during  the  softened  condition  of  the  bones 
their  articular  ends  may  become  much  altered  in  shape  by  pressure,  and 
thus  an  incurable  deformity  may  result     The  ordinary  knock-kncc 
quires  that  the  displaced  bones  should  he  drawn  outwards  by  means  of  a 
strap  or  elastic  spring,  which  is  fixed  to  a  rigid  upright  on  the  outside  of 
the  leg,  this  upright  being  supported  by  a  pelvic  girdle,  and  being  let  into 
sole  of  a  strong  boot.     By  this  apparatus  the  knee  is  kept  fixed,  i 
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this  is  essential  for  a  time.  But  when  the  obliquity  has  been  corrected 
to  some  extent,  a  joint  is  introduced  into  the  upright,  and  the  child  is  per- 
mitted and  encouraged  to  use  the  flexor  and  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg. 
With  regard  to  rickety  deformities,  and  the  possibility  of  curing  them 
in  rare  cases  by  subcutaneous  or  other  section  of  the  bones,  I  must  refer 
to  page  457. 

Wryneck  is  a  common  deformity  in  children  from  spastic  contraction 
of  the  8ternomastoid  muscle,  by  which  the  head  is  drawn  down  towards 
that  shoulder,  and  the  chin  turned  to  the  opposite  side ;  the  contracted 
muscle  stand 8  out  strongly  under  the  skin,  especially  when  its  action  is 
opposed  by  manipulation,  and  measurement  from  the  ear  to  the  sterno- 
clavicular joint  on  the  two  sides  will  at  once  show  the  extent  of  the  con- 
traction. Not  uncommonly  the  size  of  the  features  on  the  affected  side  is 
strikingly  less  than  on  the  opposite.  Cases  are  found  in  which  the  con- 
traction affects  only  the  clavicular  origin  of  the  muscle,  the  sternal  tendon 
being  natural ;  or  the  reverse  may  be  the  case  ;  but  it  is  more  common  for 
both  parts  to  be  implicated.  If  the  deformity  be  neglected  the  clavicle 
itself  may  yield  and  be  curved  upwards.  The  deformity  is  no  doubt 
usually  due  to  congenital  causes,  though  it  is  often  not  noticed  till  some 
years  after  birth.  The  contraction  involves  other  muscles  of  the  neck 
also — the  trapezius,  scaleni,  and  others — but  to  a  less  extent ;  and  the 
division  of  the  sternomastoid  enables  the  surgeon  to  rectify  the  position 
of  the  head.  No  milder  measure  has  succeeded  in  any  case  which  I  have 
seen,  but  it  is  said  that  slighter  cases  may  be  cured  by  manipulation  and 
by  instruments. 

Division  of  the  Sternomastoid. — The  operation  is  perfectly  free  from 
danger,  if  carefully  performed,  since  the  muscle  stands  out  well  from  the 
vessels  below  it,  which  are  again  separated  by  a  strong  membrane ;  but  a 
careless  operator  might  possibly  hit  the  internal  jugular  vein,  especially 
in  trying  to  divide  the  whole  muscle  from  the  same  puncture.  It  is  safer, 
however,  to  make  a  different  puncture  for  each.  The  head  should  be  put 
well  on  the  stretch,  so  as  to  cause  the  muscle  to  stand  out  fairly,  and  the 
knife  should  be  entered  behind  the  clavicular  fibres  about  half  an  inch 
above  the  clavicle  and  passed  beneath  the  muscle.  Then  its  edge  is 
turned  towards  the  fibres,  and  they  are  divided  completely.  Then  the 
surgeon  deals  similarly  with  the  sternal  tendon.  This  plan  is  far  better 
in  my  opinion  than  that  of  dividing  the  muscle  from  above,  by  passing 
the  knife  between  the  skin  and  the  muscle  and  turning  its  edge  down- 
wards, which  is  recommended  by  some  surgeons.  After  the  operation 
the  head  can  be  considerably  raised  at  once ;  but  it  is  well  to  leave  the 
patient  alone  for  a  few  days,  and  then  I  think  it  better  to  apply  an  in- 
strument consisting  of  a  frame  adapted  to  the  pelvis  and  shoulder,  with 
an  upright  along  the  spine,  terminating  above  in  a  padded  plate  which 
rests  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and  carries  two  arms,  which  are  fixed  on 
one  temple  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chin,  so  as  to  have  a  firm  hold 
of  the  head.  The  upright  is  jointed  opposite  the  root  of  the  neck,  and 
is  provided  with  three  screws,  one  of  which  raises  the  chin  and  turns  it 
to  or  even  across  the  middle  line ;  the  second  extends  the  cervical  spine, 
drawing  the  chin  away  from  the  sternum ;  and  the  third  brings  the  head 
and  neck,  considered  as  a  whole,  into  the  proper  position  as  regards  the 
trunk.1  Other  surgeons  trust  to  manipulations,  or  to  an  arrangement  of 
strapping  and  bandages,  to  restore  the  position  of  the  head ;  but  I  con- 

1  A  figure  of  this  apparatus,  which  I  have  found  most  efficient,  will  be  found  in 
the  second  edition  of  my  work  on  the  Surgical  Treatment  of  Children's  Diseases, 
p.  066. 
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fcss  that  I  think  the  use  nf  m  apparatus  renders  success  much  more 
Certain  ami  the  treatment  less  troublesome.  Manipulation,  h 
should  not  he  neglected.  It  may  he  practiced  twite  a  day,  wli 
instrument  is  removed  for  ttie  purpose  of  washing.  The  patient  tfl 
on  the  floor,  between  the  knees  of  the  surgeon  or  attendant,  who 
draws  the  head  into  the  desired  position.  And  when  the  chin  bl 
got  into  a  position  somewhat  on  the  other  side  of  the  middle  lit 
that  in  which  it  had  been  fixed,  and  has  been  kept  there  for  about  three 
weeks,  the  apparatus  may  be  gradually  disused  and  manipulate 
tinned  for  a  few  weeks  longer. 

The  ordinary  spasmodic  wryneck  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  wr 
from  disease  of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  In  such  cases  the  charac 
symptoms  of  disease  of  the  spine  will  be  found  on  careful  examinatk 
and  no  operation  will  be  propoeetL  There  arc,  again,  eases  in  ohildbo 
in  which  wryneck  appears  to  depend  either  on  irritation  from  w 
on  some  mental  cause  dillicult  to  detect,  but  somewhat  analog 
adult  hysteria.  In  surh  cases  the  contraction  is  not  permanent,  but. 
pears  and  disappears  from  time  to  time.    In  these  no  open 

tion  should  be  performed.    General  treatment,  with   manipulation,  of 
some  contrivance  to  fix  the  head  in  a  proper  position,  will  The 

diagnosis  may  always  be  made  by  inducing  anaesthesia,  and  then  nolin 
that  there  is  no  real  permanent  shortening  of  the  muscle.  Adults, again 
suffer,  though  rarely,  from  a  very  obstinate  and  intractable  form  i 
modie  wryneck,  somewhat  allied  to  paralysis  agitans,  in  which  genera" 
the  other  muscles  of  the  neck  are  affected,  and  sometimes  the  tra|ieziu 
as  much  as,  or  more  than,  the  sieruomastoid,  drawing  the  head  do* 
towards  the  shoulder,  liable  to  remissions  and  exa< 
due  to  mental  causes  in  part,  and  varying  with  the  state  of  the  mi; 
The  disease  may  be  due  to  irritation  propagated  from  the  medulla  aloa 
the  spinal  accessory  nerve ;  but  the  exciting  cause  of  this  irrit 
unknown.  In  one  ease  Mr.  Campbell  De  Morgan  obtained  a  cm 
moving  a  part  of  the  external  branch  of  the  spinal  accessory  ne 
in  other  cases  benefit  has  followed  on  the  administratis 

Sucotll  Coiiii,  as  recommended    by  Dr.  John  Ilarley  ;'    but  the  dl 
usually  defies  treatment. 

Emotional  and  Hysterical  Contraction** — Wryneck  is  often  also  purely 
hy&terical,  and  these   cases   are  of  all  others  the  most  difficult   to  tl 

They  are  often  also  difficult  of  diagnosis ;  but  the  ordinary 
are  applicable  to  the  diagnosis  of  other  hysterical  disorders,  and 
reeulta  of  an  examination  under  anaesthesia,  will  usually  settle  U 
noalft.      But  they  will  ollen  be  most  rebellious  to  treatment;  and  tliis 
indeed,  is  true  also  of  all  other  forms  of  emotional  01  ontr; 

tion.     Operation   seems  to  aggravate   the  disease.     The  se< 
sterno mastoid  in  wryneck  has  been  promptly  followed  by  contra 
the  Opposite  muscle.     Forcible  extension  of  an  elbow,  the  scat  ol 
ical  contraction,  has  been  the  starting-point  of  nervous  disorders  whicl 
have  been  held  to  justify  amputation,  leaving  the  patient  still  in 
and  other  similar  instances  might  be  quoted.     As  in  other  I 
orders,  the  less  active  the  surgeon  is  the  better.     It  ma\ '  aooetimag  be 
advisable  to  put  the  parts  in  a  natural  position  under  arm  :vnd  fi* 

them  so,  and  thus  give  the  patient  an  irrefragable  proof  that  the  deformity 
is  not  incurable.  But  the  chief  reliance  must  be  placed  Ln  medical  ao( 
general  treatment,  with  manipulation  and  calisthenic  exercises  wheu  uV>' 
are  indicated. 


1  Med.-Chir.  Tram.,  vol.  lvii. 
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CHAPTER   XXVII. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  NERVES. 

Wound*  of  nerves  occur,  of  course,  from  injuries  of  all  kinds,  but  are 
peculiarly  common  in  gunshot  wounds.  They  never  occur  uncompli- 
cated, but  in  some  cases  the  wound  of  the  nerve  is  the  chief  feature  in 
the  injury.  The  symptoms  of  wound  of  a  nerve  vary  according  as  the 
nerve  is  sensory,  muscular,  or  mixed,  and  as  the  wound  is  partial  or 
complete.  Complete  division  of  a  large  mixed  nerve  (of  which  the  most 
familiar  example  is  the  ulnar  or  median,  at  the  wrist)  produces  total  loss 
of  the  function  of  the  muscles  supplied  from  below  the  point  of  division, 
and  loss  of  sensation  in  the  part  corresponding  to  its  distribution,  to- 
gether with  a  sensible  4oss  of  temperature  in  the  limb  below,  and  loss  of 
nutrition,  sometimes  leading  to  low  eruptions  on  the  skin.1  Division  of 
a  purely  muscular  nerve,  such  as  the  portio  dura,  is  usually  accompanied 
only  by  muscular  paralysis  \  at  least  as  far  as  is  known,  for  thermometric 
observations  in  such  cases  are  difficult  and  uncertain.  Division  of  sym- 
pathetic trunks  is  known  to  be  accompanied  by  dilatation  of  the  capillaries 
and  increased  heat  of  the  parts,  from  experiments  on  animals;  but  in 
man  such  lesions  could  only  form  subordinate  features  in  complicated 
injuries.  The  anatomical  phenomena  of  wounds  of  nerves  and  of  their 
repair  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Lockhart  Clarke :  u  Both  portions  of  the 
divided  nerve  retract  a  little,  and  their  extremities,  especially  the  upper 
one,  enlarge  and  become  more  vascular,  while  coagulable  lymph  exudes 
around  and  between  them.  In  a  short  time  this  exudation  becomes 
gradually  firmer,  and  is  found  to  contain  cells  and  nuclei,  and  then  fine 
nerve-fibres,  which  proceed  from  the  extremity  of  the  central  portion  of 
the  nerve  to  that  of  the  peripheral  portion,  which,  on  being  separated 
from  its  nervous  centre,  undergoes  a  gradual  atrophy  or  degeneration. 
These  newly  formed  fibres  are  finer  and  grayer  than  those  of  the  central 
portion  of  the  divided  nerve,  and  it  is  not  till  after  a  period  of  some 
months  that  they  become  fully  developed.  In  the  meantime  a  regenera- 
tion of  fine  fibres  is  going  on  in  the  peripheral  or  atrophied  portion  of 
the  nerve ;  but  it  is  a  long  time  before  these  fibres  acquire  the  normal 
size  and  appearance.  The  same  kind  of  reparative  process  takes  place 
when  a  portion  of  a  nerve  has  been  excised,  only  it  occupies  a  longer 
period."'  The  remote  consequences  of  wounds  of  nerves  are  very 
various.  I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  the  total  division  of  the  musculo- 
spiral  nerve — evidenced  by  complete  loss  of  sensation  in  the  parts  sup- 
plied by  the  radial  and  by  loss  of  power  in  all  the  extensor  muscles  of 
the  limb — was  followed  after  the  lapse  of  some  months  by  gradual,  but 
ultimately  complete,  recover}'  of  all  the  functions  of  the  nerve.  Mr. 
Syme  has  put  on  record  a  case  in  which  the  ulnar  nerve  was  divided  in 
an  excision  of  the  elbow,  and  in  which  the  functions  of  the  nerve  were 
also  regained;  and  here,  on  dissecting  the  parts  some  years  afterwards, 
the  ends  of  the  divided  nerve  were  found  united  by  a  kind  of  splint  or 


1  8ee  a  paper  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  on  Injuries  of  Nerve-trunks.  (Lon- 
don Hosp.  Reports,  vol.  iii,  p  321.) 
»  Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  iv,  p.  108,  2d  ed. 
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ferrule  of  fibrous  tissue  ,  exact)  v  as  fracture  is  united  by  provisional  eal 
inside  winch  the  ©13 da  themselves  seemed  to  he   ununited,  though  in  con- 
tact.      I > 1 1 1  in  olhi't  cases  there  seems   no  doubt  that  a  permanent    irrita- 
tion is  generated  in  the  substance  of  the  wounded  nerve,  which   is 
fleeted  down  other  nerves,  originating  from  the  same  part  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal centre,  and  that  thus  the  whole  limb  may  ultimately  become  D 
or  less  paralyzed.1     There  are  numerous  Other  reflex  symptoms  produced 
by  injuries  to  the  nerves,  hut  they  are  too  miscellaneous  and  too  r:ire  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  summarize  them  here,  and  in  most  of  the  recorded 
cases  the   real   symptoms   have   doubili  mixed  with  many  which 

were  of  an  hysterical  character,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  an  interest- 
Ing  article  by  Dr.  BruwieScipiard  ami  Dr.  Lockhart  Clarke,  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  System  of  Surgery^  2d  edition.  Partial  division  of  D*l 
or  their  permanent  irritation  by  the  lodgment  of  a  foreign  body,  or  a 
ligature,  is  liable  to  produce  symptoms  even  more  formidable  than  those 
caused  by  their  complete  division,  though  essentially  of  the  same  char- 
acter. The  abiding  irritation  which  sometimes  ensues  on  the  implication 
of  a  divided  nerve  in  a  cicatrix  is  of  the  same  nature.  A  0OQUDO0  ex- 
ample of  it  is  the  irritation  and  jerking  which  occasionally  attacks  the 
stump  of  an  amputation.  Sometimes  the  nerve  is  compressed  by  the 
formation  of  callus  around  a  fracture, 

The  symptoms  caused  by  injury  to  a  nerve  must  he  treated  according 
to  their  gravity.  Since  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  worst 
Bymptoma  depend  OH  some  constant  irritation,  the  result  of  partial  divi- 
sion, the  "lodgment  of  a  foreign  substance,  or  the  implication  of  WH 
more  nerves  in  the  cicatrix,  it  is  right  in  such  cases  to  cut  down  on  the 
nenrea  which  seem  implicated,  and  either  divide  them  completely 
remove  a  portion  of  them.  In  cases  depending  on  lesion  of  one  of  the 
digital  nerves  it  may  often  be  better  to  sacrifice  the  linger,  and  in  painful 
stumps  to  rearnputale,  taking  care  to  cut  all  the  large  nerve-trunks  so 
abort  that  they  cannot  be  implicated  in  the  sear. 

But  in  slighter  cases  the  symptoms  will  probably  subside  by  galvanism 
of  the  affected  nerve,  sedulously  employed,  blisters,  the  application  of 
belladonna  in  ointment,  and  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia,  if  there 
is  much  pain,  with  careful  attention  to  the  general  health. 

In   all   recent   won  in  Is.  in   which    large   nerves   are  divided,  great   < 
should  be  taken  to  put  their  extremities  into  accural e  apposition,  and  it 
may  he  right  to  pass  a  silver  or  gut  suture  through  the  soft  parts  around 
Of  the  sheath  of  the  nerve,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  accurate  contact. 

Besides  the  direct  and  remote  consequences  of  wounds,  there  are  a  few 
other  affections  of  nerves  which  are  occasionally  met  with,  though  as  ft 
rule  the  BymptOtBS  Which  are  caused  by  lesions  of  nerves  are  onl\  some- 
what subordinate  features  of  surgical  diseases  and  injuries. 

Neuralgia^  in  its  strict  sense — i.e.,  pain  referred  to  the  course  and  dis- 
tribution of  some  one  or  more  of  the  sensory  nerves — is  a  d  bicfc 
is  almost  always  periodic  in  its  attacks,  and  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  ague  in  its  course,  causation,  and  cure,  and  falls  more  especially  an 
the  care  of  the  physician.     Still  surgeons  are  so  often  consulted  about  It, 
and  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  many  surgical  affections  depends  - 
on  a  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  true  neuralgia,  that  I  inn- 
few  words  about  it.     The  word  neuralgia  is  used  loosely  to  describe  any 

1  See  a  ease  related  by  Mr  ChI lender,  in  Path.  Trare.,  v>l.  w  ,  p,  180,  in  which 
tho  ulnar  nerve  gssim  lonavfl  been  divided  in  sxeUfoii  of  the  elbow,  nnd  where  the 
whole  limb  became  paralyzed* 
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painful  affection  for  which  no  anatomical  or  organic  cause  is  known,  and 
there  is  no  objection  to  this  use  of  the  word  if  some  other  term  were  used 
to  distinguish  the  cases  which  are  of  hysterical,  dyspeptic,  mental,  or 
obscure  origin  from  the  truly  neuralgic — i.e.,  those  in  which  there  is  dis- 
tinct evidence  of  an  affection  limited  to  a  precise  nerve,  and  dependent, 
we  cannot  doubt,  on  some  anatomical  disturbance  of  its  tissue,  though 
this  may  be  transient  and  imperceptible  to  our  senses. 

The  phenomena  of  true  neuralgia  are  best  studied  in  the  familiar  affec- 
tion known  as  tic,  or  brow  ague,  which  follows  the  course  of  the  supra- 
orbital branch  of  the  fifth  nerve.  This  commences  very  commonly  by  an 
increased  afflux  of  blood,  the  pulsation  in  the  little  artery  which  accom- 
panies the  nerve  becoming  plainly  perceptible  to  the  sight  and  touch  as 
the  pain  is  coming  on.  Then  the  neighborhood  of  the  nerve  becomes 
very  tender  to  the  touch,  and  this  is  followed  by  pain,  often  agonizing, 
extending  along  the  ramifications  of  the  nerve.  In  other  cases  all  the 
branches  of  this  or  one  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  fifth,  or  even  all  the 
branches  of  the  trifacial  nerve  are  similarl}7  affected,  producing  in  the 
latter  case  what  is  called  hemicrania.  It  would  be  beside  my  purpose  to 
speculate  on  the  cause  of  this  affection,  or  to  spend  any  time  on  discuss- 
ing its  treatment.  I  merely  wish  here  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to 
it  as  illustrating  an  affection  of  the  nerves  quite  unconnected  with  in- 
flammation, for  the  symptoms,  intolerably  severe  at  one  minute,  may  have 
entirely  disappeared  at  another,  and  also,  for  the  same  reason,  not  due 
to  any  abiding  irritation  in  the  course  of  the  nerve.  I  may,  however, 
add  that  the  cure  of  this  disorder  must  be  sought  in  the  discovery  and 
removal  of  its  cause,  in  the  amendment  of  any  disorder  of  the  general 
health,  and  in  cases  where  no  cause  can  be  ascertained,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  antiperiodic  remedies,  as  quinine  and  arsenic,  with  free  purga- 
tion, and  the  local  application  of  aconite,  or  the  subcutaneous  injection 
of  morphia,  or  morphia  and  atropine,  before  the  paroxysm.  It  is  curious, 
and  is  valuable  as  a  diagnostic  sign,  that  though  the  parts  near  the 
affected  nerve  may  be  excessively  tender  to  the  touch,  yet  firm  pressure 
will  generally  relieve  the  pain,  and  patients  with  brow  ague  often  learn 
to  give  themselves  some  relief  by  pressing  the  finger  firmly  into  the  supra- 
orbital notch. 

Many,  however,  of  the  cases  classed  as  true  neuralgia  are  really  not 
periodic,  but  permanent  affections,  due  to  the  implication  of  the  nerve  in 
inflammation  of  the  bone  in  or  near  which  it  lies,  or  to  its  inflammation 
from  some  other  cause,  or  to  its  being  involved  in  cancerous  or  other 
ulceration,  or  compressed  by  a  tumor.  But  in  all  these  cases  the  symp- 
toms are  persistent  and  continuous,  though  not  therefore  necessarily  equal 
in  severity  at  all  times.  In  other  cases,  from  some  irritation  applied  to 
the  motor  nerves,  or  to  the  part  of  the  nervous  centre  with  which  they 
are  connected,  strange  convulsive  movements  are  produced.  Spasmodic 
wryneck  is  the  best  known  of  these  affections,  and  it  manifests  itself  as 
an  affection  of  the  trapezius  or  sternomastoid  and  trapezius,  which  is  often 
propagated  to  the  other  muscles  of  the  neck  and  head,  jerking  the  head 
about  in  various  directions.  From  this  origin  the  affection  may  be  re- 
flected to  the  nerves  of  the  cervical  or  also  of  the  brachial  plexus,  causing 
neuralgic  pains  in  the  course  of  their  sensitive  branches,  with  possibly 
some  affection  also  of  the  motor  nerves. 

Neurotomy. — In  all  cases  of  obstinate  neuralgia,  or  of  obstinate  spasm, 
the  question  will  ultimately  occur  whether  any  relief  can  be  given  by 
surgical  operation,  and  if  so,  whether  the  symptoms  are  severe  enough 
to  warrant  the  attempt.     1  say  this  question  occurs  ultimately,  for  it  is 
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not  u n tit  all  known  medical  treatment  has  failed  that  the  division  of  the 
affected  nerve  ought  ever  to  be  tried,  except  in  ease*  where  the  pain 
obviously  depends  on  some  irritation  which  cannot  be  removed  Applied 

definite  part  of  the  trunk.     In  such  a  case  it  may  fairly  be  exp« u 
that  the  division  of  the  trunk  above,  this  part  will  relieve  the  symptoms. 
When  the  (Sftuee  of  neuralgia  is  central  or  is  unknown  the  operation  is 
far  less  promising]  though  under  proper  circumstances  it  is  quite  right 

to  give  it  a  trial.     There  are  two 
Fl°- 220*  methods  of  dividing  a   nerve; — 

one— which  is  the  less  formidable 
as  an  operation — hj  to  make  i  sub- 
cutaneous pn net ure,  or  a  small 
incision  down  to  the  bone  in  the 
known  course  of  the  nerve,  hj 
wlii i  li  the  trunk  is  divided  along 
wilh  the  purls  in  relation  with  it. 
But  this  is  much  less  satisfactory 
than  the  other,  both  because  the 
operator  may  after  all  miss  the 
nerve,  and  because  the  latter  may 
soon  reunite  and  the  sympl 
recur.  The  more  effectual  method 
is  to  expose  the  nerve  by  a  i 
lar  diseefion,  and  remove  a  piece 
about  half  an  inch  long.1 

Neuroma Tu  triors  are  some- 
times painful  from  their  | 
on  nerves,  and  in  some  of  the 
u  painful  subcutaneous  tumors," 
as  they  are  called,  a  definite  nerve 
has  been  found  implicated  in  the 
tumor.  At  other  times,  however, 
there  has  been  no  such  exp 
tion  of  the  pain,  which  is  then  to 
be  regarded  as  kt  hysterical."   Like 

Neuroma     A  large  ov.l  turner,  si*  inchc*  long  by    ot|h,r  ff>rmg  of  hvglerjo     t||is  pfli|| 
four  wide  lrii|»lir;iium  iHc  sci&uc  nervo  and  i^i  pos-    .        .        ,      fl.  ,    '  ' 

teriortiliiaM»raiK-h.  Thesurfaeeof  the  tumor  i*  nodn-    M  Simple,  it bl'OUS,  Or  fatty  tlllliors 

lat*d.    n  is  botlow,  pr«a«oilog  a  toff*  mntTa)  cavity,   generally  occurs  in  women. 

with  soft  *r*ddy  waih.    Tin;  trunk  ofthfl  pm^^ii        jjTll  t  jMVtv  art,  tumors  formed  in 

aeen  pacing  into  the  tuiunr  uuovc  ami  I'lurriciuic  br>-    4.  ,     .  i  L1     i 

to>.t.| ,.,.«.  van.u,«u-  the»ubetoaoeofnerve8,«ndorited 

Dalits  are  represented  spread  out  01  tfea  walU«,r  ilir 

tuiiMir,  b  b,  and  many  Oil  I  .m  bfl  d<  twted  bj 

examination  in  the  central  cavity,     Fjm  about  out? 

and  a  half  Inch-en  ahove  the  turner  the  oerru  ll  Bat  li 

thickened  and  indurated.    AH  that  h  known  of  the 

tii^.ry  It  thut    tlM  limb  Wft*  amputated.    The  thief    StniC'urc,  gTOlV    generally   slowly, 

m*»  of  the  tumor  was  found  cm  microscopical  exntnl-    fl|K|    are    Qfterj    the    Seat*  of    \ 

BillM   to  flMMfat  Of  ftbrfl  ifUH»t  Of  various  i-otiais-  .  rp,         <. ,  f    ,/ 

l.ua,  granular  aui.u  |  Aou  Material,  ruuud  and  oval    aville     ?*»"•         »  l1**     tllU'eS     Ol     lllC 

talk  or  tka  olae  of  pa*&uidm  fey  ta«  »«jt  put,   nerve  will  be   found   spread    out 
atfng  flhre-ceiu, and  ramamnt»of  &ero4uh«B.—  over  them  ami  imbedded  in  their 

From  a  Hpt-cirnen,  Her.  vlii,  No.  172,  In  St.  George1!    „    i  „»„.,  rw>%  ■  ■  i 

Uo„>i.ai  Mu*uum,  defined  in  eoL  t«  of  fr-oieM   Sllljsta"^-      They    are    incurable 

except    by    removal;    and    when 


on    that  aCOOUIlt    hem  Mmut.i,    of 

which    a  remarkable    example   is 

depicted  here  (Pig.  223 

are  of  a  fibrous  or  fthro-t/ellnlar 
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1  >    ii.  i  tit  ftrattiag  and  typical  cam  of  neurotomy  in  painful  nffeotioni  of  the 

will    be  found  relate*!    |>v   Mr.   Redfarn  Bevies,  in  ihi*   Dublin  Quarterly  JournuJ   of 
Medical  Science,  November,  18*30. 
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each  removal  would  involve  the  destruction  of  the  main  nerve  of  the 
limb  and  its  consequent  paralysis,  amputation  becomes  necessary. 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

DISEASES    OF    THE    ARTERIES. 

Atheroma  and  Calcification.  —  The  degenerative  changes  which  are 
found  in  the  arteries  appear  under  two  chief  forms,  viz.,  atheroma,  a 
softening,  pulpy  change,  akin  to  fatty  degeneration;  and  calcification, 
or  so-called  ossification,  in  which  the  arterial  tube  becomes  rigid  and 
brittle.  The  latter,  however,  is  a  late  stage  or  consequence  of  the  former. 
In  atheroma  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  the  artery  are  found  thick- 
ened by  a  material  which  is  variously  regarded  by  different  authors  as 
the  result  of  chronic  inflammation  affecting  the  middle  coat,  and  so  push- 
ing the  internal  coat  inwards  and  afterwards  invading  it ;  or  as  deposited 
on  the  internal  surface  of  the  artery  from  the  circulating  blood,  and  then 
giving  rise  to  fatty  degeneration.  The  former  view  of  the  inflammatory 
nature  of  atheroma  is  maintained  with  great  ability  by  Dr.  Moxon,1  and 
is  the  one  which  certainly  appears  to  me  the  more  probable  and  the  more 
consistent  with  the  phenomena  of  the  disease.  The  latter,  however,  rests 
on  the  great  authority  of  Gulliver,2  and  is  the  view  usually  adopted. 

However  originating,  the  disease  soon  causes  visible  opaque  patches 
of  a  yellow  color,  and  thicker  on  section  than  the  neighboring  portions 
of  the  internal  coats.  In  these  patches  there  are  found  on  microscopic 
examination  oil-globules,  cholesterin,  and  the  degenerated  tissue  of  the 
internal  coat  of  the  vessel,  besides  cell  formations  which  are  described 
by  Rindfleisch,  Moxon,  and  others  as  inflammatory. 

The  progress  of  atheroma  is  in  one  of  three  directions:  1.  The  ather- 
omatous patch  may  soften  into  matter  somewhat  resembling  pus,  which 
passes  into  the  tube  of  the  artery,  leaving  a  small  cavity — the  atheroma- 
tous ulcer — in  the  internal  coat  and  inner  part  of  the  middle  coat.  The 
vessel  at  such  a  spot  is  much  weakened,  and  may  give  way  either  totally 
and  at  once  or  partially  and  gradually,  so  as  to  form  an  aneurism.  This 
softening  is  regarded  as  the  acutest  form  of  the  inflammation  which  has 
produced  the  disease.  2.  The  atheromatous  matter  may  become  organized 
into  a  low  form  of  fibrous  tissue,  with  which  fatty  matter  is  mingled,  until 
the  coats  of  the  vessel  become  "opaque,  dull,  and  condensed  into  a 
material  similar  to  hardened  albumen  and  eventually  to  ligament" 
(Moore).  In  this  change  also,  I  believe,  aneurism  often  finds  its  com- 
mencement, the  difference  in  elasticity  at  the  points  where  the  health}' 
and  diseased  parts  of  the  vessel  join  predisposing  it  to  give  way  at  that 
part.  3.  The  salts  of  lime  are  deposited  in  the  atheromatous  matter  by 
a  still  more  chronic  process ;  and  then  sometimes  the  whole  vessel  is 
gradually  involved  in  this  calcareous  degeneration,  so  that  it  becomes  a 


1  On  the  Nature  of  Atheroma  in  the  Arteries,  from  Guy's  Hospital  Reports. 
*  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxvi. 
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perfectly  brittle  fluid  rigid  tube,  incapable  <>f  either  ion  ordibti 

tiou,  or  of  any  ch&nge  ill  length.     Such  arteries  may,  of  eourse.  betup 
tured  by  any  slight  force,  and  they  are  quite  m  of  perform 

of  i. he  chief  functions  of  arteries, — that  «>f  regulating  the  b 
according  to  the  demand.     Hence  the  frequent   occurrence  of  gaii- 
in  such  ruses.     This  process  of  calcification   is  popular!)  denomiostsd 

-ifieation  of  arteries;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  true  bone 
in  stirh  a  patch,  though  a  certain  resemblance  to  bo  boa 

thought  to  be  discovered  in  the  calcareous  deposit. 

Betimes  in  extensive  calcification  of  tlie  aorta  the  blood  makes  aw 
between  the  internal  rigid  and  the  external  elastic  portion  of  the  |H 

,,  either  between  the  external  aud  middle  coats  or  (as  Dr.  Pej 
shown  to  be  almost  always  the  ease)  between  the  layers  of  the  middk 
coatj  rind  distends  the  outer  part  Oi  the  artery  into  what  is  known  as  I 
"dissecting  aneurism  ?*  (Fig.  834,  p.  525). 

Both  atheroma  and  calcification  are  frequent  causes  of  seconds?] 

haemorrhage  after  surgical  operation,  the  latter  more  especially  :   ID  fact, 
the  arteriea  are  sometimes  found  so  "ossified"  in  amputations  p 
on  aged  people  that  they  break  off  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  tie  Li 
In  eitch  extreme   cases  of  calcification    the   ligature  must   be    (11 
gently,  and  only  tied  Just  tight  enough   to  command  the  bleeding 
what  is,  I   think,  safer,  acupressure   may  be  employed.     But   secondary 
hemorrhage  is  almost  sure  to  ensue.    Atheromatous  arU 
liable  to  secondary  [Hemorrhage,  being  already  badly  nourished,  and  toon 
prone  to  degeneration  than  to  repair.     1  have  shown  from  the  records  of 
St.  Qeorge's  Boapital  that,  judging  from  the  result  of  fatal  rases  .mly, 
it  would  seem  that  secondary  hemorrhage  is  almost  alws  ^>asc 

of  the  arteries,    (flfc  Charge'*  Hospital  Report*)  voL  i,  p.  81 

Calcification  is  a  disease  which  is  almost  confined  to  advanced  life,  hut 
it  has  been  found  in  younger  subjects  also,      Mr.  Moore  calk 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  found  in  the  pulmonary  artery  or  in  an  Tthe 

venous  system,  in  support  of  the  View    which  he    holds   that   the 
co mine j ices  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  vessel  as  a  depot 
arterial  blood. 

Atheroma,  has  been  found  to  occur  very  commonly  in   soldiers,  and  in 
persona  who  are  in  the  habit  of  indulging   in  alcohol;  and 
by  many  pathologists  to  be  a   frequent  result  of  syphilis,  the   d< 
this  syphilitic  variety  of  atheroma  being  of  the  fibroid  texture.      I  cannot 
profess  myself  quite  satisfied  of  the  reality  of  the  connection  which  has 
been  thus  assumed  between  two  such  common  affections  as  :uid 

atheroma;    but   the    connection    between   atheroma   and  spiri t-driekiog 
seems  more  certain.    We  should  not  forget,  however,  that  art  -eatt 

attacks  persons  also  of  the  most  regular  habits  of  life,  and  fa  iota 

in  the  lower  animals.     The  signs  of  this  affection   are  wholly  uuknowu. 
Persistent  pains,  reputed  rheumatic,  often  turn  out  to  be  d  -caw 

of  arteries,  and  a  high  degree  of  arcus  senilis  in  the  cornea,  especially  If 
the  patient  is  not  in  advanced  age,  gives  reason  for  suspecting  at  heron*  I 
but  the  BU&picion  is  often  refuted   by  dissection.     Ad  van 
often  renders  the  arteries  bo  hard  that  their  condition  is  plainly   pel 
ble  to  the  touch  in  any  Superficial  vessel. 

Occlusion  and  Emboliitm. — Arteries  may  be  occluded  by  the  pressure 
of  tumors,  though  the  main  arteries  have  a  wonderful  po 
and  resisting  pressure  ;  but  the  usual  cause  of  obliteration  of 
at  least  of  a  large  unc — is  emboliitm}  u  c,  the   impaction  of  a  dot. 
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generally  occurs  at  or  near  the  bifurcation,  or  giving  off  of  some  large 
branch.1  The  clot  is  generally  formed  on  a  nucleus  of  fibrin  which  is 
brought  down  to  the  part  from  a  diseased  endocardium,  being  washed  off 
the  surface  of  the  heart  or  one  of  its  valves,  as  long  ago  pointed  out  by 
the  late  Dr.  Kirkes;'  but  clots  formed  in  aneurisms  or  diseased  arteries, 
or  even  in  the  veins,  may  prove  the  starting-point  of  embolism.'  This 
plug  of  fibrin  being  detained  in  the  artery  attracts  more  fibrin  to  itself 
(Just  as  fibrin  is  whipped  out  of  the  blood  in  a  basin)  till  the  whole  tube 
of  the  artery  is  obliterated.  The  obliteration  is  sometimes  accompanied 
with  a  good  deal  of  pain.  The  pulse  below  is,  of  course,  lost,  and  some- 
times the  limb  becomes  gangrenous.  A  similar  result  usually  occurs  in 
the  brain,  where  the  softening  which  so  constantly  ensues  after  embolism 
of  the  cerebral  arteries  may  be  looked  on  as  a  form  of  gangrene. 

The  occurrence  of  embolism  can  often  be  diagnosed.  In  the  case 
figured  on  p.  79  the  symptoms  were  unmistakable,  and  the  seat  of  lodg- 
ment of  the  clot  could  be  exactly  defined.  But  as  a  general  rule  nothing 
can  be  done,  since  the  heart  disease  forbids  any  surgical  treatment; 
otherwise  there  is  no  more  reason  why  a  limb  should  not  be  amputated  for 
embolism  than  after  the  ligature  of  an  artery. 

Embolic  clots  when  lodging  in  diseased  arteries  (and  even  perhaps 
sometimes  in  sound  ones)  may  form  the  starting-point  of  aneurism,  the 
▼easel  dilating  behind  the  obstruction.4 

Arteritis. — Formerly  elaborate  descriptions  were  given  of  the  appear- 
ance of  arteries  when  in  a  state  of  acute  inflammation,  and  there  are 
doubtless  cases — very  rare  ones — in  which  long  tracts  of  artery,  some- 
times the  whole  of  the  main  arteries  of  a  limb,  have  been  found  filled  with 
fibrin  and  obliterated.  Such  cases  are  classed  as  instances  of  arteritis, 
and  they  may  be  so.  It  is,  at  an}'  rate,  difficult  to  understand  them  in 
any  other  way.  But  the  descriptions  of  arteries  acutely  inflamed,  with 
red  lining  membrane,  etc.,  were  no  doubt  mistakes,  caused  by  confound- 
ing post-mortem  staining  with  inflammatory  injection.  Little  is  known 
of  acute  arteritis  pathological ty,  and  surgically  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  any  importance. 

Aneurism. — The  term  aneurism  means  a  tumor  formed  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  an  artery.  If,  therefore,  the  word  be  correctly  used,  there  must 
be  in  every  aneurism  an  investing  membrane,  or  sac,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  cavity  of  the  artery,  and  which  contains  blood,  either  fluid 
or  coagulated.  This  investing  membrane  may  be  formed  either  by  all 
the  coats  of  the  vessel  or  by  only  one  or  two  of  them,  or  by  the  cellular 
tissue  external  to  the  artery,  and  the  classification  of  the  tumors  is  by 
many  authors  based  on  this  circumstance.  By  others  aneurisms  are 
divided  according  to  their  shape  and  the  nature  of  the  communication 
between  the  sac  and  the  artery.  Unfortunately  for  the  intelligibility  of 
the  subject,  the  term  aneurism  is  often  applied  to  an  affection  in  which 
there  is  no  sac,  and,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  no  tumor,  i.  e.,  to  a 
subcutaneous  rupture  of  an  artery  leading  to  the  effusion  of  blood  into  the 


1  SeoFig.  11,  p.  79. 

1  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxxv. 

*  Some  years  ago  a  patient  was  operated  on  for  the  radical  cure  of  hernia.  In  pass- 
ing one  of  the  ligatures  the  operator  had  the  misfortune  to  perforate  the  external  iliac 
vein,  without  being  aware  of  it.  The  ligature  was  left  in  the  cavity  of  the  vein,  and 
caused  coagulation  of  the  blood.  The  patient  died  of  apoplexy,  which  was  found  to 
have  been  produced  by  one  of  the  clots  which  had  passed  through  the  heart  and 
lodged  in  an  artery  in  "the  brain. 

4  Syst.  of  Surg.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  iii,  p.  421. 
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cellular  tissue.     This  is  what  is  often  intended  by  .a  d  aneurism  w 

— a  terra  which  in  that  sense  should,  I  think,  be  disused,  since  both  the 
pathology  and  treatment  of  such  an  attention  differ  entirely  from  those  of 
common  aneurism.1 

Cavnen. — The  CQMS6M  of  aneurism  are  to  be  sought  in  anything  which 
disturbs  the  balance  of  the  circulation,  so  as  to  cause  the  wall  of  the 
trtery  to  becOtt€  unfit  to  resist  the  heart's  action.  Thus  the  artery 
ci imcs  degenerated  by  atheroma,  and  the  atheromatous  portion  gives  way. 
BotnettlD8f  all  the  coats  give  way,  so  that  the  artery  bursts;  more  usually 
the  externa!  emit  remains  entire  and  becomes  exploded  over  the  bl< 
Bach  commencing  dilatations  are  constantly  Men  in  atheromatous  aort 
At  first  the  atheroma l ous  patch  shares  in  the  expansion,  and  the  M 
rismal  pouofa  is  (lien  funned  by  all  three  BOOfcl  of  the  vessel  (  li-.  280). 
Soon  the  two  internal  coats  are  worn  away,  and  on  dissection  it  will  he 
found  thai  they  can  only  be  followed  a  short  distance  from  the  month  of 
the  sac,  winch  is  then  formed  by  the  external  coat  only  (Fig-  231).  It 
appe&n  certain,  also,  that   chronic  inflammation  mn\  ruc- 

ture  of  the  middle  OOSl  of  the  vessel  that  it  is  incapable  of  i  the 

usual  force  of  the  circulation.'     Such  chronic  inflammation  is  belie 
many  pathologist*  to  be  a  frequent  consequence  of  syphilis,  sod  the  pi 
aleuee  of  aneurism  anions  soldiers  is  thus  accounted  for.     And  agftin,  it 
seems  certain  that  the  abuse  of  alcohol  is  a  predisposing  Cause  Of  aneu- 
ii   in,  though  whether  it  acts  by  producing  arterial  degeneration   or 
irritating  the  heart,  and  exciting  it  to  increased  action,  is   DOl  clear.      It 
eeenras  also  certain  that  habitual  strain  on  the  heart  may  art   in  the  same 
way  ;  and   the  use  of  the  old  stock  and  of  the  knapsack  in  the  army,  in- 
ducing a  strain  on  all  the  respiratory  and  Circulating  organs,  is  by  many 
army  Burgeons  considered   to  !  u  even  a  more  potent  cause  of  an* 

curiam  of  the  aorla  than  either  syphilis  or  alcohol.  Violence,  again, 
leading  to  a  partial  rupture  of  the  artery,  is  an  undoubted  f  an- 

eurism.    This   is  well  illustrated    by  an  experiment  of  lticherand,  w! 
I   have  often  repeated.     In  the  dead  subject,  after  the  rigor  mortis   has 
been  completely  overcome  by  passive  motion,  let   the  knee   be  forcibly 
overextended  till  the  ligaments  are  heard  to  crack.     The  two  inner  i> 
of  the  popliteal  artery  will  often  be  found  ruptured.     And  there  can   be 
no  doubt  that  something  of  the  kind  often  oooars  in  those  sprahu 
knee  which  are  so  frequently  assigned  us  the  cause  of  popliteal  aneu t 
It  is  a  known  fact  that  sprains  and  blows  are  frequently  followed  by 
eurism  of  all  kinds,  and  it  is  a  frequent  observation  that  sailors  are  liable 
i  r »  axillary  and  subclavian  aneurism,  from  the  sprains  and  injuries  of  lbs 
spper  extremity  Incidental  to  their  calling,  in  a  proportion  wind 
much  exceeds  the  average  M  does  the  predisposition  of  soldier- 
aneurism.     Finally,  the  direct  wound   of   an  artery   leads  to  aneurism 
(which  on  that,  account  is  called  traumatic),  by  causing  an  extravasation 
of  blood  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  which  become  limited  and  encap- 
suled   by  the  areolar  membrane,  muscles,  etc.,  which   form   the   sac,  the 
coats  of  the  artery  being  traceable  only  a  very  little  distance  into  the 
month  Of  the  sac  (Fi^.  2&&).     It  i*  well  to  keep  these   footti   in  view  in 
DUloiag  a  ease  of  aneurism,  since  the  causes  which  act  by  producing 
general  arterial  degeneration  offer  less  prospect  of  the  success  of  local 
measures  than  those  which  are  more  localized;  while  the  purely  trau- 


1  If  by  "iiimwd  '*  aaMittitn  bi  meant  an  aneurism  \\U'w\\  huu  hum  and  poured 
out  its  content*  into  Lhn  neighboring  parts,  it  would  rorely  Km  i»"tti.*r  Lo  put  tin*  into 
common  and  unmistakable  English  by  calling  it  a  ruptured  aneuHaat,  M  U 

a  8«c  Moxon,  up,  cit. 
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inatic  aneurism  may  be  treated,  if  it  seems  advisable,  a*  a  m 
,  With  the  same  prospect  of  finding  the  vessel   he&lthj 
moill  h  of  the  sac. 

■)i. — The  old  classification  of  aneurism  was  (banded 
composition  of  the  sac,  an  aneurism  in  which  the  sa<  'I  of  all  the 

three  coats  being  termed  true  I  Fig,  280)  :  one  in  which  I  ial  com 

only  is  Involved,  false  I  1  );'  and  one  in  which  the 

intronnding  tissues-,  diffused^  or  consecutive  (Fig.  £33). 
This  nomenclature  in  certainly  neither  felicitous  in  expn 
fill  in  practice.     It  is  impossible  to  tell  without  dissection  wh 
position  of  the  sae  may  be.     The  thn>  of  the   artery  can  hardly 

ever  he  traced  over  the  whole  sac,  except   at  the  very  rniiiiii.no  merit  of 
the  formation  of  aneurism,  and  then  almost  exclusively  in  the 
Sorts;  so  that  many  pathologists  deny  the  existence  of  u  true  M  am 
yet  the  use  of  the  term  "false"  seems  to  imply  something  exce| 

in 

i 


really    almost     un 

It    Wo|||i|    In*  to 

all   arterial  aucuri- 

which   tin 

srhollj   01  chiefly  by  tin 

wall    Of    the    vessel  trur, 
and   those    in    n  hidi   it  \* 

formed  wh< 
wholly  by  the  sow 

ing    tissues  faUe;    an« 
many   author 
terms  in  this 

Another     ela* 
regards  the 
tnmor.     It   Ss  reij 
inon  iu  tin-  rid  not 

uncommon  in  other  arte- 

.1. hI.it  ^lodriMu,  nr  niiHtiriMnnl  aiUtAiJOn  ol  th<  innominate 

aud  rl^rlit  Mil  riliivijui  artery,  fxnrnJiniffroni  {ht  arch  ofthuoorta  ries,    to     find      the     W 

to  the  atlltary  artery.     It-  d$lt*J  and  euiilil  be  Mt  a*  A  mnrj-t  {Mil-  Tube     dilated     for    a 

(fa  axilla,    a  show*  the  axillary  artery,  which  considerable 
itaolJ  u                  mAvtbI ;  n,  the  right  carotid ;  ct  the  left  carotid 

aradaiihthiviat,  right  subclaTiaa  (proba-  twice    "I     (Bore   ton. 

hly  the  tetania]  ttiatnraary,  which  ia  lin n^i  11.17  down  and  touching  IKlt  tl  I  a  1     sl/,<"        I 

the  arch  Gf  ill.' tortat     The  undi  W.hcIMs  frreijn*Urly  diluted,  but  Xllis  is  call* 

the  root  of  it.,- ■  jt,«om|U.le  artery  I*  Mile  more  than  the  natural  ,,,,„ 
sl«c.    Ihf*  i*Mti."o  "f  ih.-  {nuchas  been  reversed,  tu  order  to »now 
the  mo  orinnKil  eavily  irregularly  occupied  hy  clot*— St  George'* 

Hospilal  Museum,  S.  r .  vi,  B^Pu  MM  the         aneurisms         M 

stand  out  from  one  part 
of  the  oinsumference  of  the  vessel  like  a  bud  attached  to  tht  by  • 

neck  are  called  sacculated. 

\  itiU  more  practical  distinction  is,  according  to  their  apparent  canw, 
into  spontaneous  and  traumatic* 

1  A  variety  of  "  false1'  aneurism  hits  been  described  which  ia  ten 
in  which  the  smc  h  supposed  la  be  formed  of  the  two  i 
or  herniated  through  a  deficiency  in  the  external  coat     Tb  form 

ofancuri  i  •   on taneout  formation  seems,  however,  to  b  .  uibu 

fult  though  an  undoubted  instance  of  its  occurrence  bas  be  <i  in  mm  u 

whose  external  coal  bsd  been  shaved  In  an  amputation,  witl  tabs  of  tb 

sel  being  cut  into,     It  may  also  bo  Artificially  produced  in  unimnU. 

*  The  term  "diffused  f»U*  aneurism  M  la,  however,  often  used,  in  the  other  stroe 
BpoksD  of  above,  lo  signify  a  ruptured  artery  or  tineun 
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JKsse\  tiny  Anrrtritm. — All  this  refers  to  the  true  arlen.il  aneurism. 
Tbere  are  other  conditions  which  arc  also  called  aneurisms,  but  which 
have  only  a  remote  resemblance  to  the  genuine  anew  ismal  tumors.  The 
inner  coats  of  the  aorta.  If  lien  atheromatous  or  ossified,  may  crack  off  and 
allow  the  passage  of  the  blood  between  the  external  and  middle  coats, 
or.  as  \U-  Peacock  thinks,  is  alwajfl  I  and  as  is  certainly  most  commonly  ) 

the  case,  between  the  layers  of  the  middle  coat.  The  blood  dissects  off 
the  external  from  the  internal  part  of  the  wall  of  the  aorta,  and  has  been 
known  to  proceed  as  far  downwards  as  the  external  iliac  artery.  Ulti- 
mately it  usually  burets  through  the  oiiter  cost  of  the  artery,  producing 
fatal  haemorrhage,  and  tins  may  take  place  in  the  reverse  direction  to  that 
of  the  circulation, so  that  many  such  cases  prove  fatal  by  rupture  into  the 
pericardium.  In  rarer  cases  the  Mood  hursts  through  the  internal  coats, 
and  thus  makes  its   way  hack  into  the  artery  again.     Snob  were 

:  [bed  in  old  patho- 
logical works  as  instances 
of  double  aorta.  The 
name  of  w«fi  an- 

eurism *' is  given  to  this 
condition.  In  rare  cases 
it  rnav  be  diagnosed.1  It 
admits  of  no  curative 
treatment.  As  it  has 
hitherto  only  been  met 
with  originating  in  the 
•nit  a,  it  falls  rather 
within  the  province  of 
the  physkifin.aiid  I  shall 
say  u«>  more  about  it  here* 
<  Hrxoid  Aneurism, — 
Another  condition  some- 
what allied  to  aneurism 
is    that    which    is  called 

>>id  aneurism,  or  ar- 
iriXi  in   which   a 

le  artery  becomes 
dilated  and  elongated, 
\nv  much  as  a  varicose 
vein  does ;  and  closely 
allied  to  this  (often,  in- 

I.  in  pi  act  ice,  indis- 
tinguishable from  it>  is 
the     condition    denorni- 


v 


• 


(  "],y  from  §hi_«  portrait  of  a  putk'til  under  Mr.  FYeseotl  HewcU't 
MM  with  ftlfMfld   ntieurhui   of  Ibc    sralp,  in   MV   Momoui  of  St. 

naiad  aneurist^  %  anas'  Qtoiyt'i  Efoptui  —  Fmn.  i  it  sj  mem  of  saigvry,  roi,  m,  p,  run. 
fntttns/s,   in   which   there 

are  a  number  of  such  dilated  and  tortuous  arteries  packed  together.  In 
this  Condition  tile  Capillaries  and  veins  become  a]s<>  implicated,  and  many 
of  the  dilated  pulsating  vessels  seen  in  such  tumors  and  which  appear  to 
be  arteries,  will  be  found  on  dissection  to  be  really  veins. 

Arteriovenous  Aneurism, — Then  there  arc  vascular  tumors,  or  enlarge* 
ments,  which  are  formed  by  the  communication  of  a  diseased  or  injured 
artery  with  a  vein,  arteriovenous  aneurism.  *  H  1  hesc  there  are  two  kinds, 
sutliciently  distinct  from  each  other  in  well-marked  examples,  though  not 


1  See  a  cm©  by  Dr.  Swayne,  of  York,  fa  Path,  Truna.,  vok  vii,  p.  106. 
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always  distinguishable  when  deeply  seated.     In  the  first,  I 

rtftffi,  there  is  an  anenrismal  tumor  lying  between  and  erunmunie: 

with  the  artery  on  one  side  and  the  vein  on   the  other,  so  that  the  tv 

Is  open  only  indirectly  into  each  other.     In  the  second, 
varir,  the  hole  in  the  artery  opens  directly  into  the  vein,  no  tmimr  ivhu 
ever  being  present.     The  veins  are  varicose  in   both.     They  generally 
pulsate  to  some  distance  in  the  anenrismal  varix,  and  may  do  so  in  tb 
varicose  aneurism,  if  the  two  openings  of  the  sac  are  exactly  opposite  1 

e&cfa  other, 

The  symptoms  of  arterio-venons  aneurism  are  easily  distinguished  Iron 
those  of  common  aneurism.  When  there  is  a  tumor  (varicose  aneurism) 
it  will  l»e  found  to  have  not  only  a  pulsation  synchronous  with  the  arterial 
pulse,  but  also  a  eoiitmmms  thrill,  due  to  the  venous  stream  ;  and  the 
murmur  is  al>«>  composed  "f  an  intermittent  blowing,  arterial  sound,  and 
I  en  list  ant  rasping  or  thrilling  bruit  (compered  to  the  snarling  of  a  dog 
or  the  harsh  pronunciation  of  the  letter  R)  ceased  by  the  meeting  of  the 
arterial  and  venous  streams.  In  an  anenrismal  varix  the  bruit  will  be 
ewhat  similar,  varying  in  tone,  however,  with  the  varying  condition 
of  the  orifice,  and  the  varicose  veins  will  pulsate.  There  to  also  com- 
monly an  increase  of  heat  in  the  skin,  and  the  hair  and  other  epidermal 
tissues  a iv  over-nourished. 

Treatment. — Cirsoid  aneurism  is  rarely  made  the  subject  of  any  treat- 
ment.    If  it  be  necessary  to  undertake  its  cure,  the  ligature  of  the  tnrol 
arterj  leading  to  it.  though  an  exceedingly  uncertain  measure,  is,  pethaj 
the  best.     The  dilated  vessel  itself  is  too  mnch  altered  in  structure  lo  be 
the  ligature  with  safety;  and  coagulating  injections  are  very  dangerow 
Hut  when   ligature  of  the  male  trunk  is  inapplicable  resort  must  be  ha<l 
either  to  coagulating  injection  or  to  galvano-puneture 5  or  if  the  ti 
is  not  too  large  it  may  he  extirpated.     Reference  may  he  made  to  what 
has  been  said  above  (p.  369)  about  the  treatment  of  aneurism  by  anasto- 
mosis, to  which  these  cirsoid  aneurisms  hear  a  very  g real  resemblance. 

Arterio-venous  aneurism  is  very  commonly  the  resnlt  of  a  wound,  and 
in  such  eases  the  vessels  will,  in  all  probability,  he  healthy,  if  the  diss 
ia   not   of  very  long  standing.     Hut  when  it  has  existed  for  a  foog   tin 
the  arter\'  becomes  so  dilated  ami  thinned  above  the  orifice  of  comrnuii 
cation  that  BO  operation  on  it  could  have  any  chance  of  success.      Whe 
the  disease  is  recent  it  uiav  often  be  cured  ivy  pressure  simulta 
exercised  on  the  artery  and  on   the  orifice  of  communication.     This 
best  done  by  two  persons,  one  of  whom  presses  lightly  on  the  point! 
which  the  arterial  stream  enters  the  tumor  with  just  so  ranch  force  as  is 
necessary  to  suspend  the  cooing  murmur  ;   the  other  compressor  holds  the 
artery  at  some  convenient  epol  above  the  tumor,  as  in  ordinary  aneur. 
If  this  plan  fails  it  is  best,  in  recent  traumatic  cases,  to  lay  open  tie 
(having  compressed  the  artery  above)  and  tie  the  artery  above  and  below 
the  orifice.    The  veins  may  also  be  tied  if  it  seems  necessary,    Tbeai 
has  also  been  tied  above  and  below  the  tufflOT  without   opening  the  sa 
and  with  success.1     The  main  artery  and  vein  have  also  both   been  tuj 
and  with  success.    Finally,  cases  have  been  treated  successfully  by  coag 
lating  injections  and  galvano-puncture,  but  these  plans  are  less  certain 
than  BUEKical  operation,  and  I  believe  more  dangerous,  and  should  only 
be  used  in  exceptional  instances. 

1   liv  Mr.  Bpenoe.    Bee  »  leotara  *m  Pemeral  Aneurism,  in  the  Lanct,  Oct  ITti 
1874.    Since  the  publication  of  that  paper  Mr.  Atinandale  haa  recorded 

which  he  laid  open  an  aUerio- venom  aneurism  in  the  thigh  and  tied  both  the  veiu  i 
artery  with  success.     No  gangrene  occurred. 
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When  the  disease  does  not  cause  much  inconvenience,  and  is  not 
rapidly  advancing,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  patient  ought  to  be 
advised  to  submit  to  any  dangerous  treatment ;  and  this  is  still  more  the 
case  the  more  nearly  the  disease  approaches  to  the  form  of  true  aneurismal 
varix,  i.  e.,  the  less  proof  there  is  of  the  existence  of  a  distinct  tumor 
between  the  artery  and  vein. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  arterial  aneurism  are  as  follows :  There 
is  a  pulsating  tumor  situated  in  the  course  of  the  artery,  and  incapable 
of  being  drawn  away  from  it ;  the  pulsation  is  of  a  heaving  character, 
and  causes  an  expansion  of  the  tumor  in  all  directions,  laterally  as  well 
as  up  and  down.  It  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  bruit — a  blowing  or 
whistling  sound — synchronous  with  the  pulse.  Pressure  on  the  artery 
above  suspends  both  pulsation  and  bruit ;  and  if  the  blood  in  the  aneurism 
is  entirely  fluid  the  tumor  can  now  be  almost  emptied  by  pressure.  The 
tumor  refills  in  a  certain  number  of  pulsations  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
pressure.  In  some  cases  pressure  on  the  artery  below  will  cause  an 
increase  in  the  size  or  tension  of  the  sac.  The  pulse  in  the  artery  below 
is  generally  much  weakened,  and  there  are  various  symptoms  due  to  the 
pressure  of  the  tumor  on  neighboring  organs,  and  depending,  therefore, 
on  its  anatomical  relations.  Thus  popliteal  aneurism  causes  pain  and 
numbness  in  the  course  of  the  internal  popliteal  nerve,  and  oedema  of  the 
leg  from  pressure  on  the  vein ;  subclavian  and  axillary  aneurism  cause 
pain  in  the  brachial  plexus,  weakness  and  oedema  of  the  arm ;  aortic 
aneurism  cough,  hoarseness,  pain  between  the  shoulders,  and  various 
symptoms  too  numerous  to  catalogue ;  in  fact,  each  form  of  aneurism 
has  its  own  definite  symptoms,  due  not  to  its  nature  but  to  its  position. 

Diagnosis  — The  diagnosis  of  surgical  or  external  aneurism  is  usually 
but  not  always  easy,  that  of  thoracic  aneurism  often  very  difficult.1  The 
reason  is  that  in  thoracic  aneurisms  there  is  very  often  no  bruit,  and  the 
pulsation  may  be  imperceptible,  so  that  the  pressure  effects  furnish  the 
only  symptoms,  and  these  can  hardly  be  decisive  of  the  nature,  even  if 
they  can  prove  the  existence,  of  a  tumor.  Even  in  external  aneurism 
certain  sources  of  ambiguity  are  found.  A  tumor  of  a  solid  or  cystic 
consistence  may  lie  so  close  to  an  artery  as  to  derive  pulsation  from  the 
vessel.  A  familiar  instance  is  found  in  a  cyst  of  the  thyroid  body  which 
often  touches  the  carotid  or  innominate  artery,  or  a  cyst  or  enlarged  gland 
in  the  ham  which  may  press  upon  and  derive  pulsation  from  the  popliteal. 
But  such  tumors  have  never  the  definite  whirr  of  the  aneurismal  bruit, 
even  if  some  dull  u  thud  "  is  caused  by  the  pressure  they  exert  on  the 
artery.  It  will  be  found  that  a  similar  sound  can  be  produced  by  pressing 
the  stethoscope  on  any  large  accessible  artery.  And  they  never  have  the 
expansive  pulsation  of  aneurism — only  the  up  and  down  movement  com- 
municated to  them  from  the  underlying  pulsation.  But  the  strongest 
sign  of  all  is  that  they  can  usually  be  drawn  away  from  the  artery,  and 
then  no  longer  pulsate.  The  great  difficulty,  however,  is  to  distinguish 
between  aneurism  and  those  malignant  tumors  which  sometimes  spring 
from  the  bones,  and  contain  large  spaces  which  are  filled  with  blood,  and 
which  pulsate  from  the  great  size  of  the  vessels  opening  into  them.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  in  some  cases  the  diagnosis  is  hardly  possible, 
since  these  pulsating  tumors  occasionally  have  a  bruit,  lie  in  exactly  the 
situation  of  aneurism,  and  their  pulsation  of  course  disappears  on  com- 
pression of  the  trunk-vessel  which  feeds  them.  In  most  cases  of  pulsatile 
cancer,  however,  there  is  either  no  bruit  or  one  very  different  from  that 

1  This  is  still  more  the  case  with  intracranial  aneurisms,  but  these  hardly  form 
part  of  our  subject. 
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•n  iirUni ;  the  hone  ma}*  be  felt  to  be  expanded  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  tmnor;  the  expansion  of  the  tumor  is  much  less  in  proportion  to 
its  size  than  in  aneurism  :  run!,  if  the  case  is  watched,  the  pulsation  may 
sometimes  he  found  not  to  be  constant.  It  lias  been  known  to  disappear 
for  a  time  and  return  again.  Sometimes  also  flakes  of  bone  may  he  felt 
in  the  coverings  of  the  tnmor.  Ajrain,  there  lias  often  been  found  to  he 
a  practical  difficulty  in  distin^uisliinix  between  those  blood -co  tlecUona 
wliieh  are  sometimes  (though,  M  I  contend,  impropci  Iv)  railed  rjffflj 
false  aneurisms,  or  between  aneurisms  which  have  lost  their  pulsation 
iV«'e  rupture  of  the  sac,  and  Btteoeas.  The  chief  diagnostic  si^ns  are  tin- 
absence  of  inflammation  of  the  integuments,  the  weakness  of  the  pake 
beloW  the  rupture,  possibly  coldness  of  the  pari*  below,  and  In  some  eases 
the  presence  of  a  bruit  at  the  point  of  leetoa  of  the  artery,  In  cases  of 
doubt  exploration  with  a  grooved  needle  can  do  no  harm,  and  will  settle 
the  question.1 

Hi •tfttttmx  in'ttwn  the  S(t<   and  Arfertj. — The  relations  of  t  he  aneimsmal 
sac  to  the  artery  are  a  matter  of  some  importance.      Wry  often 
pert  Only  Of  the  artery   has   given   way,  although  a  considerable   pat 
the  vessel  is,  as  it  were,  buried  in  the  sac  (  Fig.  23*1) ;  at  Other  times,  t 


FK.tt7. 
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Km. '237.-  Showing  »n  ancuriamal  sacf  In  which  the  artery  has  given  way  at  a  single  point,  and 
when-  the  artery  is  Imbedded  for  MMM  distance  in  the  tissue  of  the  sac.  This  is  regarded  by  miny 
surgeon*  as  the  iiMial  condition  in  ancuri*iii8  of  the  Limb*. 

Flo*  28&— Showing  an  aneurism  in  which  ibe  whole  circumference  of  the  artery  has  given  w»y  for 
aonie  distance,  bo  that  there  arc  two  communications  between  the  artery  mid  the  sac, one  at  the 
ru«I  .-f  tlH'tinu-.r,  the  oilier  near  ibe  middle,  from  which   the  tower  put  of  th*  arierv  aprlofl     This 
is  a  v*ry  BOMMtOP  form  of  aneurism,  especially  in   the  interior  of  the  body,  and  represents  a  stage 
intermediate  between  the  former  figure  ami  the  true  rusiform  aneurism,  shown  In  Fig.  235. 

in  a  sacculated  aneurism,  the  whole  circumference  of  the  artery  has  given 
way,  and  there  are  two  openings,  one  of  entrance  and  ope  of  <  \M,  sepa- 
rated   by  a  considerable   interval  (Fig.* 238).     This  is,  of  course,  always 


]  Bet  •  pafMT  On   tbt  DiagSOtil   Of  Aneurism,  in  St.  George's  HofpiUl   Report*, 
vol.  viL 
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the  case  in  a  fusiform  aneurism.  The  walls  of  the  artery  are  by  no  means 
always  diseased  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mouth  of  the  aneurism.  Still, 
It  remains  true  that  this  part  of  the  artery  is,  in  a  spontaneous  aneurism, 
more  likely  to  be  found  diseased  than  any  other,  and  that  operations  on 
that  part  ought  therefore  to  be  avoided  if  possible. 

I*rogre#8  of  Aneurism. — The  usual  progress  of  aneurism  is  to  the  rup- 
ture of  the  sac.  The  tumor  increases  gradually;  it  comes  into  contact 
•rlth  neighboring  structures,  which  it  compresses  and  absorbs,  and  which 
In  their  turn  also  compress  and  cause  the  absorption  of  the  tissue  which 
forms  the  sac.  Thus,  in  thoracic  and  abdominal  aneurisms,  the  spinal 
column  is  absorbed  by  pressure  till  the  theca  is  often  exposed  ;  in  pop- 
liteal aneurism  the  femur  and  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  joint  are  worn 
away,  etc.  And  as  this  goes  on  the  sac  softens  and  its  tissue  is  replaced 
by  the  fasciae,  muscles,  or  bones  which  the  sac  has  met  with  in  its  prog- 
ress, until  it  gives  way  and  the  blood  exudes.  This  sometimes  occurs  by 
a  sudden  rent,  the  symptoms  of  which,  if  it  takes  place  into  the  cellular 
spaces  of  a  limb  or  into  a  joint,  are  sufficiently  well  marked.  The  tumor 
suddenly  loses  its  pulsation  and  its  shape,  becoming  flattened;  a  sharp 
sensation  of  a  crack,  or  of  something  giving  way,  often  accompanies 
this ;  the  limb  becomes  swollen  and  cold ;  possibly  ecchymosis  may  be 
perceptible  beneath  the  surface.  If  nothing  is  done  gangrene  will  prob- 
ably ensue.  When  the  rupture  occurs  through  a  serous  surface  it  is  often 
by  a  sudden  crack,  accompanied  by  rapidly  fatal  haemorrhage.  On  mu- 
cous surfaces  the  bleeding  is  usually  gradual.1  Aneurisms  do  not  often 
burst  through  the  skin  ;  when  they  do  the  bleeding  is  generally,  but  not 
always,  fatal  at  once. 

Spontaneous  cure,  however,  may  take  place,  and  this  in  several  ways. 
First,  the  aneurism  may  simply  lose  its  pulsation  gradually  as  its  sac  be- 
comes more  and  more  occupied  by  coagula,  fresh  laminae  forming  con- 
centrically till  the  whole  sac  is  filled  and  obliterated.  Secondly,  the  distal 
opening  of  the  aneurism,  or  the  distal  portion  of  the  artery,  may  become 
closed  by  an  embolic  clot,  and  this  clot  may  gradually  grow  into  the  sac 
by  fresh  accretion  till  it  is  filled  up.  Thirdly,  the  whole  sac  may  sup- 
purate, the  resulting  inflammation  may  seal  both  portions  of  the  artery, 
and  the  tumor  may  thus  be  extirpated,  a  mass  of  blood-clot,  mixed  with 
pus,  being  evacuated  on  the  opening  of  the  abscess.  Fourthly,  it  is  re- 
garded as  possible  by  many  eminent  surgical  pathologists  that  the  tumor 
may  itself  compress  the  trunk  of  the  artery  above  it,  and  so  produce  a 
hindrance  to  the  circulation  through  the  sac  sufficient  to  permit  of  the 
entire  consolidation  of  the  blood  in  it. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  some  aneurisms,  or  perhaps  aneurismal 
dilatations,  make  no  progress  whatever  for  an  indefinite  time.  It  is  com- 
mon to  find  a  dilatation  of  the  root  of  the  right  carotid  artery,  which 
seems  to  remain  in  a  stationary  condition  for  many  years,  without  pro- 
ducing any  appreciable  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  except  a  loss  of  the 
power  of  active  exertion. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  aneurism  is  either  internal  (medical)  or 
external  (surgical).  The  internal  treatment  aims  at  producing  a  cure  as 
in  the  first  process  of  spontaneous  cure  above  described.  Its  main  object 
is  to  reduce  the  circulation  by  rest  and  low  diet,  and  to  keep  the  heart's 
action  at  a  uniform  level.*  The  rest  should  be  perfect,  the  patient  being 
never  allowed  to  leave  his  bed  nor  to  assume  the  erect  or  even  the  sitting 
posture,  and  everything  about  the  bed  and  chamber  should  be  carefully 

1  See  Gairdner,  in  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xlii. 

1  See  Tufnell,  On  the  Successful  Treatment  of  Internal  Aneurism,  1864. 
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arranged  so  us  to  make  this  ms  little  irksome  as  possible.  The  diet  th 

1  •**  spare  in  quantity  bat  nourishing  in  quality  (say  <»  to  8  0C&  of  solid 
food.  Of  which  meat  tonus  a  good  pari),  with  as  little  fluid  as  hi 
persuaded  to  take.  A  little  wine  is  usually  desirable.  The  object  is  not, 
:is  in  the  treatment  of  Valsalva,  by  repeated  bleedings,  to  reduce  the 
patient's  strength  or  exhaust  his  supply  of  blood,  hut  to  keep  the  In 
action  perfectly  equable  and  somewhat  below  the  standard  of  health,  the 
pulse  being  between  60  and  70,  and  never  varying,  as  far  as  th 
possible.  The  bowels  must  be  carefully  regulated  if  necessary  by  the 
gentlest  possible  laxatives,  no  purging  or  constipation  befog  permitted, 
since  both  involve  disturbance.  If  it  be  necessary,  chloral  may  be  given 
to  pre »en re  sleep,  or  small  doses  of  morphia  injected.  Under  this  plan 
pursued  for  several  months  much  benefit  may  be  obtained  in  the  majority 
Of  cases  of  internal  aneurism,  ami  a  \'e^  complete  cures  may  be  hoped 
tor.  As  to  medicines,  none  have  as  vet.  been  proved  to  have  any  effect 
on  the  disease.  Much  benefit  has,  no  doubt,  in  many  cases  followed  the 
administration  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  if  it  A  disagree  with  the 

general  health  a  trial  may  be  given  to  it  At  the  same  time  I  have  often 
administered  it  with  no  effect  whatever,  and  in  cases  where  it  has  done 
good,  as  perfect  rest  baa  aho  been  employed,  it  is  impossible  tQ  say  how 
much  of  the  benefit  was  due  to  this.  The  iodide  may  be  given  in  five-grain 
doses  three  times  a  day,  gradually  increasing;;  and  if  the  heart's  action 
[a  excited  a  small  quantity  (njjv-viij)  of  the  tincture  of  digitalis  or 
Fleming's  tincture  of  aconite  ( t*R  iij— v j  may  be  eonbined  with  it.    The 

bate  of  lead  has  not  seemed  to  ine  to  act  in  any  way  beneficially. 
Thr  i)Ul  Operationt — The  surgical  or  operative  noethods  of  treating 

aneurism  arc  very  various.    The  Old  Operation  (that  of  Antyllus    is  an  imi- 
tation of  the  cure   bj  suppuration.     It  consists  in  cutting  into  the 
turning  out  the  clots,  tying  the  artery  above  and  below  the  tumor,  and 
allowing  the  cavity  to  fill  tip  by  granulation.     The  operation  La  usually 
difficult,  always  dangerous,  and  sometimes  impossible;  hut  it   has  the 

merit  that  If  successful  it  is  certain  to  cure  the  disease,  which  is  not  the 
with  any  of  the  others.  Mr.  Syme  has  lately  done  much  to  reintro- 
duee  this  operation  into  practice  ;  not  in  popliteal  aneurism,  in  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  other  methods  are  preferable,  but  In  some  of 
the  other  forms— axillary,  gluteal,  iliac,  and  carotid.1  When  it  is  possi- 
ble a  tourniquet  should  he  applied,  and  then,  the  circulation  being  com- 
pletely commanded,  the  sac  may  be  freely  split  open  (by  a  crucial  incision, 

if  need  lie),  so  thai  its  interior  can  be  Inspected  tbrongl t  and 

opening  of  the  vessel  clearly  seen.     But   in  some  cases  (as  in  carotid 

I urism)  this  cannot  be  done.     It  is  then  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid 

fatal  Inetnorrhage,  to  make  an  opening  into  the  tumor  just  large  enough 
to  admit  the  finger,  and  enlarge  it  if  necessary  till  two  fingers  can  be  in- 
troduced, the  opening  being  all  the  while  plugged  by  the  finger.  Then 
the  surgeon  feels  around  the  interior  of  the  sac  till  he  gets  his  finger  on 
the  point  from  whence  the  blood  is  issuing.  Keeping  tins  steadily  com- 
manded, he  next  splits  up  the  sac  freely,  turns  out  all  the  clots,  and  by 
the  help  of  his  assistant  lays  bare  the  artery  above  the  opening  of  the 
aneurism,  and  ties  its  cardiac  part.  This  being  done,  he  withdraws  his 
linger,  to  make  sure  that  the  direct  circulation  is  controlled;  then  dis- 
sects  out  i  he  distal  part  of  the  artery  and  ties  this  also,  in  order  to  bar 
the  reflux  stream. 

The  llttnterian  operation  for  aneurism  consists  in  tying  the  trunk  of 


i  See  Syme,  Med.-CJiir.  Trans. ,  vol.  xliii,  |>.  137,  and  vol.  ilv,  p.  881. 
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the  artery  at  a  variable  distance  above  the  ancurismal  sac.  French 
writers  usually  speak  of  this  as  the  method  of  Anel ;  but  the  difference 
is,  that  in  Anel's  method  the  artery  is  tied  close  to  the  sac,  no  branch 
intervening,  while  in  Hunter's  it  is  tied  at  a  distance,  and  often  a  great 
distance  (as  when  the  external  iliac  is  tied  for  an  aneurism  of  the  super- 
ficial femoral),  so  that  in  the  former  no  branch  intervenes  between  the 
ligature  and  the  sac,  while  in  the  latter  often  many  considerable  branches 
arise  in  the  interval.  Anel's  method  selects  for  ligature  that  part  of  the 
arterj*  which  is  most  likely  to  be  diseased,  and  in  that  respect  has  no 
superiority  over  the  old  operation.  In  many  cases  it  would  be  hardly" 
.possible  to  carry  it  out  without  wounding  the  sac  (see  Fig.  237).  In 
fact,  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  old  operation,  and  the  latter  is  in  most  cir- 

Fio.  239.  Fig.  240.  Fio.  241. 


Fig.  239.— Anel's  operation. 

Fig.  240.— Hunter's  operation. 

Fig.  241.— A  preparation  showing  the  definitive  cure  of  aneurism.  The  aneurism  affected  the  pos- 
terior tibial  artery,  and  the  femoral  had  been  tied  some  months  before  death,  b  shows  the  posterior 
tibial  nerve  spread  out  over  the  tumor  c;  a,  the  artery,  which  appeared  to  be  closed  up  at  the  seat  of 
aneurism.— St.  George's  Hospital  Museum,  Ser.  vi,  No.  129. 

cumstances  equally  feasible,  more  certain  to  cure  the  disease,  and  there- 
fore preferable.  Hunter's  method  is  an  imitation  of  the  first  mode  of 
natural  cure.  It  does  not  (as  might  at  first  sight  be  thought)  altogether 
suspend  the  circulation  through  the  tumor,  except  for  a  very  short  time, 
but  greatly  diminishes  it.  The  collateral  circulation  brings  back  the 
blood  into  the  tumor  certainly  after  the  first  few  hours,  at  which  time 
there  is  often  enough  movement  of  fluid  in  the  sac  to  be  perceptible  to 
the  hand,  and  very  likely  even  sooner.  In  animals  it  has  been  proved  by 
experiment1  that  the  collateral  circulation  is  restored  in  a  very  few  min- 
utes, and  the  same  is  most  likely  the  case  in  the  human  subject.  But 
this  slight  stream  of  blood,  instead  of  retarding  coagulation  in  the  sac, 
is  thought  by  many  surgeons  to  promote  it.  Thus  Broca  draws  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  clots  which  are  formed  by  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood  en  wowe,  such  as  are  produced  after  death,  containing  all  the  solid 
elements  of  the  blood,  and  a  good  deal  of  serum  also,  and  which  he  calls 
passive  clots,  and  the  layers  of  coagulated  fibrin  mingled  only  with  more 

1  SeeSyet.  of  Surg.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  iii,  p.  470. 
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or  less  of  blood-corpuscles  and  comparatively  destitute  of  fluid,  • 
calls  active  clot*)  believing  that  the  former  are  rather  injurious  limn  use- 
ful in  the  coagulation  of  an  aneurism,  as  irritating  to  the  sat 


b 


rhileto  the  latter  he  attributes  the 


Up  (In1  cavity.     Fur  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  M  IH  eirculstion 

is  necessary,  hut  for  the  production  of  laminated  fibrin  he  believes  that 
some  amount  of  circulation  is  at   least  very  advantageous,  if  not  neoe** 
sary,     Thia  theory,  however,  is  refuted  by  the  fact  that  when  the 
hit  ion  is  completely  commanded  for  a  few  hours  by  praseore  on  the  artery 
under  chloroform,  the  sac  often  becomes  filled  with  coagula  <  whir 

irilv  be  of  the  kind  which   Broea  denominates  paaeive),  and  that 
v^ry  often  become  gradually  more  and   more  solid  and  a  d 
cure  results;  proving  that  circulation  18  not  essential  for  the  produ 
of  laminated  fibrin,  and  that   soft   clots  are  not  a  hindrance  to  t 
eolidatlon  of  the  tumor.    The  stress  of  the  circulation  being 
from  the  aneurism  by  the  ligature  of  the  vessel,  the  sac  and  Lhe  pan 
around  contract  npon  the  blood;  the  latter  becomes  gradually  in 
more  solid,  and  generally  no  more  pulsation  is  perceptible  in  the  tone 
By  the  time  the  ligature  lias  come  away  (see  p.  ii.r>    the  tm. 
red  need   in   -izej  this  shrinking  goes  on   for  some  time,  and  the  tame 
becomes  harder  as  it  becomes  smaller,  till  at  last  only  a  hard  k< 
left,  and  sometimes  no  perceptible  enlargement  remains.     On  disi 
the  sac  is  found  filled  with  lamina  of  fibrin  much  resembling  the 
an  onion,  entirely  discolored,  if  old;   if  tolerably  recent  the  outer  layer: 
are  perfectly  buff-colored,  while  the  inner   retain  more  or  I  -luring 

matter.     The  artery  also  is  usually  obstructed  at  this  part.     If  W 
siderable  branch  comes  off  between  the  ligature  and  the  si 
case  naemblei  Ami's  Operation  to  this  extent)  the  whole  artery  from  the 
ligature  to  the  tumor  is  obliterated,  ami  a  single  arch  o 
carries  the  blood  into  the  artery  below  the  aneurism;  Otherwise  ttu 
two  arches  of  anastomosis,  one  to  convey  the   blood    round   the  poitk 
obliterated  by  the  ligature,  and  the  other  to  convey  the  blood  round  tb 
obliterated  aneurisinal  sac,  above  which  there  is  a  pervious  tract  of  arttr 
(Fig.  842). 

The  main  dangers  which  attend  on  this  operation  are  those  which  hav 
been  spoken  of  as  incidental  to  the  ligature  of  an  artery,  viz, 
and  secondary  haemorrhage  (see  pages  1  M5-1  is  ,  ;  bul  P 
to  mention  that  the  operation  may  aleo  fail  in  one  of  two  ways.     The  inor 
usual  is  the  suppuration  of  the  sac.     The  coagulation  remains  sou 
Imperfect,  and  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time — for  this  is  verj   v  oiahle- 
the  pari,  becomes  swollen,  red,  and  painful,  and  an  exploratory  punctttr 
will  discover  pus*    It  is  well  to  wait  till  the  matter  has  come  near  I 

face and  then  to  open  the  sac  prctM  freely.     I'sunlly  the  ai'teiy  wiUbefoUDd 
to  be  closed;  and  if  the  patient  can  support  the  suppuration 
will  fill  up,  and  a  cure  will  result ;  but  If  on  opening  the  tumor  hamiorrhag 
ensues,  or  if  there  be  bleeding  afterwards,  amputation  is  indicated. 

In  rarer  cases  the  ligature  dots  not  suppress  the  pulsation,  or  after  it 
has  been  temporarily  suppressed  it  recurs.     It  is  not  very  uncommon  foi 
a  little  pulsation  to  be  perceptible  for  a  short  time,  which  ultimately  A 
appears  ;  but   in   the  cases  here  spoken  of,  as  a  result  of  too  free 
mosls  the  fcttmor  returns  to  exactly  its  former  condition  and 
growth.      It  now  becomes  necessary  to  undertake  its  treat meiiL     The  fin 
indication  is  to  employ  genuflexion  or  pressure  both  directly  to  tie 
and  to  the  artery  above.     This  Holing,  the  surgeon  must  choose  he 
the  ligature  of  the  artery  lower  down  and  the  old  operation.     Both  piilM 
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have  been  success  fully  adopted,  and  the  choice  would  depend  more  on  the 
individual  features  of  the  ease  than 
on  any  general  principle*.  There 
iit,  "I  tMuiM\  he  circumstances 
which  would  render  amputation  in  ore 
advijsabh*. 

hiatal  Ligature. — The  distal  liga- 
ture after  the  methods  of  Brand  or  and 
Wardrop  is  a  method  of  treatment 
which  is  now  restricted  to  aneurism 
at  the  root  of  the  neck,  and  which 
will  be  dltcmaed  on  a  subsequent 
page  in  treat! ug  that  form  of  aneurism. 

*C<>  m  Treatment, —  Pressure 

on  the  artery  above  has  now  become  a 
recognized  methyl  of  treating  aneur- 
ism. Mid  on  the  whole  has  been  very 
successful.  There  are  many  ways  of 
doing  this.  Amongst  which  J  have  no 
hesitation  in  BftYiDg  that  compression 

■  with  the  finger  is  far  the  best,  when  it 
can  be  carried  out.  But  it  must  be 
roeeUeeted  that  pressure  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  tneoeed  unless  it  is  regular, 
efficient,  and  equable.  I  rregnlar  pres- 
sure, which  allows  the  sac  to  ivljll  fre- 
quently, cannot  but  aggravate  the  dis- 
ease by  perpetual  disturbances  both 
of  the  sac  and  its  contents,  as  well  as 
distress  and  pain  to  the  patient.  \V hat- 
form  of  pressure,  therefore,  is 
Beted,  care  should  be  taken  to  as- 
lin  by  constant  supervision  that 
during  the  whole  of  its  application  no 
circulation  is  perceptible  through  the 

tlimor.1       Atld    it     is    Well     Uol     to    com-        A  pn-j.nniHoft  fthowlriK  thi- ordhternl  cJretila- 

metice  the  treatment   until,  bra  few  **"■  «••*!*••«•  «*  Mcwteoi  i.y  tfc*  UgBiqm 

days  of  complete  rest  and  low  diet,  Th,ext,rnniiiia.^i1!,,,,Ml;lfl,r 

1  f    (lire   t>f   niu'iirhm  of   Oie    »it)K.»rhi:nil    femoral. 

the  circulation  has  been  brought  down   n*  vhoie  umth  of  t! Eternal  Ufa  b  oi>- 

to  the  level  of  health  or  below  it,  and  MMnliii  **&  H*  femoral  is  nWifimtal  ut  iho 
until,  as  Dr.  Carte  fturaeata.  a  weight  •**<*****rtem.  spoiouto ■  tii-  internal  iliac, 

k  ,.  lt        i*i  ,,  ,  ?.         the  branches  from   wTileh  and  from   ihe  a-irta 

of  about  8  lb§.  laid  on  the  artery  in  the  havp  an„h>ra0«d  «u%i>b,  the  twa  bmnchesor 
groin  (taking  the  case  of  popliteal  Om  vsteratt  tilte,  u  *«J1  u  with  tko*  of  Am 
aneurism)  will  stop  the  circulation  in    p«ib«^^M«ihiwhttv^impi*ghiihouiiMMiini(i 

4i       ,  mi  •  t-     li      *     i  common  ftinurul,  which  Is  enormous] w  6D- 

the  tumor.      1  hen,  ll   digital  pressure    lnr^,,  M  an  lt)  oqual  in  ake  |hi.  lUWU}JiUaE 

in  to  J«e  used,  ■  stall  ol  assistants  must   trwry.    AgBlo,Lhe  branches  front  the  profeoda 

he  Organised,  who  are   to   take  Charge     &**•«« oniratvdwritb  the  Bunerilelul  femora), 

of  the  nterv  in  nairs  one  holding  the  mhk* ** *******  fl"»»H*t  lammiiuuiy  i»- 
oi  UK  arici>  in  pans,  one  noitmig  iir    klwllK,.t,llMlri.m   BMfeetirtlSMfrtiftlMiiiflqa. 

artery  while  the  other  keeps  his  hand  s*r.  vi,  Na.  im-Froin  tbeSysLorsurg, 


at' 

Pr; 
•■I 
r»r 


Whttfi  compression  wh-  tirst  introduced  into  general  use  surgeons  we re  n  good 

deal  under  tfw  influence  **r  the  theory  which  Broca  biui  so  strongly  advocated,  and 

ij\\y  n inied  ut  reducing   not  •topping  the  circulation.     1  beliefs  I  nni  correct  in.  say- 

g  iit nt.  i hi*  plan  is  given  up  even  in  Franc*  since  th<;  great  success  wbfch  bus  been 

1  l<>  attend  on  digital  pressure  in  the  practice  nf  Vanzetti  and  others.     For 
digital  pressure  is  always  applied  so  aa  to  stop  the  circulation  altogether. 
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on  the  tumor,  to  see  that  the  pressure  is  effectual.      Without  QSelel 

man  can  hardly  command  tho  femoral  artei  v  QOQDpletely  lor  more  limit 

minutes,  hut  the  oorapri  lingers  can  l»e  much  assisted  by  a  wi< 

bag  of  allot  made  to  fall  upon  the  end  of  the  finger.1      In  this  way  H  14*  ssitl 

that  the  same  person  ran  maintain  compression  fur  an  hour.     Indian-. 

the  cniupresser  bare  should  he  taken  that  the  artery  does  re 

lor  an  instant.     The  process  ii   by  no  means  painful,  and  a  very  rapiil 

cure  is  in  some  Instances  obtained/     In  other  cases  the  press  a  re  1 

be  intermitted,  in  order  to  give  I  he  patient   needful  1 

night,  and  resumed  next  morning,     So  long  as  the  sB— 

M  if  the  pulsation  and  si/.e  of  the  tumor  are  obviously  diminishing— 
t  he  treatment  should  be  continued;  but  if  no  impression  .v  bati  -ver  is  made 
on  the  disease  I  do  not  think  ■  to  persevere  beyond  the  Rial  few 

days,  at  least  in  those  forms  of  aneurism  where  (as  in  the  popliteal)  1 
operation  of  ligature  is  easy  and  involves  comparatively  little  da 

In  cases  where  the  artery  lies  too  deep  for  digital  OOBI 
be  compressed   manually  by  means  of  a   pad    ununited   on  I  handle. 
very  useful  instrument  for  this  purpose  has  been  devised  by  mj  Meed, 
Mr.  Coles,  which  has  been  successftilly  employed  in  the  compn 
the  carotid  artery.1      A  small  pad,  about  the  I1S6  Of  the  end  of  U 
is  mounted  on  a  rod  fixed  in  a  tubular  stem,  with  a  spring  so  that  the 
pad  does  not  exeieiM'  completely  dead  pressure. 

Instrumental  compression   is  moat  easily  made  by  means  of  a  » 
suspended  from  a  frame,  which  can   he  improvised  Oil! 
that   happen   lo  be  at  band,  or  which   may  be   held   by  the   patmni  M  *u 
attendant.     The  end  of  the  weight  ought  not  to  be  much  larger  than 
linger,  in  order  lo  avoid  as  far  as  may  be  the  simultaneous  compresslM 
of  the  vein  or  any  of  the  neighboring  parts.     But  in  11.  thtf 

forms  of  compression  the  si  careflil  and  oontinooue  supen 

sary,  It  is  obvious  that  any  sudden  movement  of  the  patient- 
tody  may  entirely  displace  the  whole  apparatus,  and  a  few  monaati 
negligence  may  undo  the  effect  of  boura  of  compression.  Btil 
cases,  especially  of  femoral  and  popliteal  aneurism,  have  bei 
fully  treated  in  this  way.  The  femoral  artery  in  the  groin  is  peculiar! 
well  situated  for  this  form  of  treat inttnt. 

Numerous  more  elaborate   instruments    have  been  devised  j   motlific 
lions  of  the    Italian  or  horseshoe   tourniquet  ( Sign  n  rim's),  whi< 

is  the  artery  by  means  of  an  arm  carrying  a  pad,  and  supported' 
a  plate  moulded  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  limb.     The  pad    1 
either   by   a  joint,   or   by    a   screw.     The    best    form.  I    think,   is   Carte* 
compressor,  in   which   the  arm   which   carries  the   pad  is   mounted  &■ 
universal  joint,  and  is  supported  by  stout  india-rubber  spring 
he  somewhat  elastic  without  shifting.     But  the  great  success  of 
pressure  has  tniieh  restricted  the  application  of  these  instrument! 
think  it  unnecessary  to  describe  of  figure  their  various  form* 
reader  will  find  them  figured   in   Itroca's  \\<>ik  on  Aneurism,  or  in 
illustrated  catalogues  of  the  instrument  makers. 


-  Hidden,  in  St   Bartholomew  fi  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  vili,  p.  u 

jhin  hat  itt'en  proposed  by  a  Frt*nch  surgeon.     In  under  mi 

eomnrtaaon  found  relief  by  burning  the  opposite  elbow  i»n  th 

I  in-  id ost  rapid  cure*  are  ana  of  femoral  aneurism,  under  th<-  ears 
of  Salisbury,  cura  in  14  bouns  oiw  (popliteal),  under  Dr.  Blackrann,  in 
ami  one  unuVr  Vanaettl'i  pare  in  -l  hours.     On  nci  svernge  it  i>  *rU<l  tit  si 
piipMii'ul  aneurism  are  cured  by  digital  pressure  in  lure 
in  fourteen.— Lancet,  May  H.  1876. 
*  Lancet,  June  1  I,  21,  1873. 
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The  advantages  of  the  digital  over  the  instrumental  form  of  pressure 
are  that  it  involves  less  risk  of  compressing  the  vein  along  with  the 
artery,  a  drawback  which  is  inseparable  from  instrumental  compression ; 
that  it  is  less  likely  to  ulcerate  the  skin  ;  that  the  minimum  of  pressure  nec- 
essary for  the  purpose  is  more  easily  ascertained;  and  that  it  is  more  easy 
to  shift  the  point  of  its  application  to  one  at  a  short  distance,  so  as  to 
give  relief  to  the  skin  at  the  point  first  compressed,  yet  not  change  to  a 
different  part  of  the  artery.1 

The  advantage  of  instrumental  over  digital  pressure  consists  in  its 
requiring  no  numerous  staff  of  trained  assistants ;  hut  it  does  require  the 
constant  supervision  of  at  least  one  well-trained  and  competent  attend- 
ant, and  is  much  more  likely  to  succeed  when  that  attendant  is  the 
surgeon  himself.  It  very  often  fails  from  being  left  to  students,  nurses, 
etc.,  who  direct  the  pressure  wrongly  or  use  it  too  severely. 

The  cure  of  an  aneurism  by  pressure  is  generally  preceded  by  enlarge- 
ment of  the  neighboring  collaterals,  arteries  being  felt  pulsating  in  situ- 
ations where  normally  no  artery  is  perceptible,  and  it  is  often  accom- 
panied by  very  severe  pain  in  the  part,*  which  sometimes  is  so  agonizing 
that  the  patient  declares  he  can  bear  the  pressure  no  longer,  and  desires 
that  an  operation  may  be  at  once  performed. 

"  Rapid  "  Pressure. — Another  method  of  attempting  the  cure  of  aneur- 
ism by  pressure  is  by  what  is  called  u  rapid"  pressure,  i.e.,  the  endeavor 
to  keep  the  circulation  entirely  stopped  for  as  long  a  time  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  fill  the  sac  with  clot,  in  the  hope  that  definitive  coagulation  will 
follow  on  this.  Generally  speaking,  the  proceeding  is  too  painful  to  be 
endured  without  anaesthesia,  and  for  this  purpose  a  patient  has  been  kept 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform  sufficiently  to  bear  the  pressure  for  as 
many  as  fifty-two  hours,3  being  allowed  to  recover  consciousness  at  inter- 
vals just  enough  to  allow  him  to  swallow.  The  plan  has  hitherto  been 
carried  out  chiefly  in  aneurisms  of  the  abdomen  and  thigh,  by  compres- 
sion of  the  aorta  or  one  of  the  iliac  arteries.  Where  the  vessels  are 
more  accessible  to  pressure,  or  where  their  ligature  does  not  involve  very 
great  danger,  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  it  is  justifiable  to  resort  to 
it.  The  pressure  has  in  all  known  cases  been  applied  by  some  form  of 
tourniquet.  Further  particulars  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Abdom- 
inal Aneurism. 

Flexion  of  the  limb  has  often  proved  successful  in  the  treatment  of 
popliteal  aneurism.  It  has  been  used  also  with  success,  I  believe,  in  the 
treatment  of  aneurism  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  has  been  tried  in 
femoral  aneurism,  but,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  with  no  definite  results.4 


1  Mr.  Walker,  of  Liverpool,  insists,  and  I  think  with  some  reason,  on  what  he 
calls  4i  the  one  artery  system  ''  of  pressure.  That  is  to  say,  lor  instance,  in  popliteal 
aneurism  the  pressure  is  always  to  be  applied  either  to  the  common  or  to  the  super- 
ficial femoral.  In  changing  from  the  one  to  the  other  the  system  of  collateral  vessels 
is  also  changed,  and  the  course  of  the  cure  interrupted.  In  the  instrumental  form  of 
pressure  it  is  almost  always  necessary  to  s»hift  the  pad  a  considerable  distance ;  not  so 
in  the  digital. — See  Walker,  in  Liverpool  Med.  and  Surg.  Reports,  vol.  v,  and  Lancet, 
May  8,  1875.  p.  639. 

*  See  Mr.  Campbell  De  Morgan's  case,  related  in  theSyst.  of  Surg.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  iii, 
p.  440. 

*  Mr.  Holt's  case,  in  Clin.  Soc.  Trans  ,  vol.  vii,  p.  66 

4  A  case  of  Dr.  Gordon  Buck  is  always  quoted  in  the  books  as  a  successful  adapta- 
tion of  flexion  to  femoral  aneurism.  A  reference  to  the  original  (Amer.  Jour.  Med. 
8c.,  1870,  p.  69)  will  show  that  the  case  was  merely  one  of  temporary  return  of  pulsa- 
tion after  cure  by  compression,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  flexion  was  to  exercise  direct 
pressure  on  the  sac.     It  bore  very  little  resemblance  to  a  recent  case  of  aneurism. 
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nets  by  retarding  the  circulation  much  as  coropn 
of  the  artery  does,  and  also,  as  I  believe,  by  displacement  of  dot  and  by 
direct  pressure  an  the  parts,  including,  perhaps,  the  artery  above  the 
tumor,  as  in  our  fourth  mode  of  spontaneous  cure  (p.  531).  It  need  not 
be  enforced  to  an  extent  which  is  either  painful  to  the  patient  or  likely  to 
injure  the  tumor,  and  if  not  speedily  successful  should  not  he  long  per- 
sisted in.  Tiie  simplest  oaeea  are  the  best  for  it.  Mure  will  be  said  OB 
this  subject  under  the  head  of  Popliteal  Aneurism. 

Manipulation  Of  the  tumor  was  inl  induced  into  pi  act  ire  by  Sir  W. 
Fergusson.  in  order  to  imitate  the  second  mode  of  spontaneous  cure 
above  described-  The  object  of  the  manipulation  is  to  press  the  two  walls 
of  the  aneurism  together,  and  so  far  to  displace  some  of  the  coagula  which 
are  contained  in  it  that  they  may  either  be  earned  into  the  distal  mouth 
of  the  aneurism  or  at  least  project  into  the  blood-stream  and  form  the 
starting-point  of  renewed  coagulation*  It  has  been  employed  with  success 
in  popliteal,  femoral,  carotid,  and  subclavian  aneurisms,  and!  is  an  undoubt- 
edly justifiable  measure  in  tumors  which  cannot  be  operated  on  without 
very  great  danger,  which  are  not  near  to  bursting,  and  in  which  there  is 
evidence  of  the  formation  of  blood-clot. 

vagvlating  Injections* — The  injection  of  coagulating  fluids  (generally 
the  perehloride  of  iron,  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  salt)  has  been  occasion- 
ally used  with  SttOceMj  1ml  it  can  only  be  rarely  useful  in  arterial  aneurism, 
since  in  order  to  be  employed  with  safety  it  requires  that  Lite  circulation 
should  be  commanded  above  the  tumor,  j.  *..  that  the  case  should  he 
amenable  to  ligature  or  pressure,  which  therefore  are  generally  indicated, 
as  the  injection  is  neither  free  bom  danger  nor  by  any  means  certain  to 
cure  the  disease. 

Qaivano-puncture. — Electricity  may  also  be  employed  to  coagulate  the 

blood  in  the  sac  A  weak  Stream  of  galvanic  electricity  passed  through 
the  blood  will  be  found  to  decompose  it,  hydrogen  being  dteeitg 
the  negative  and  oxygen  at  the  positive  pole,  and  in  this  way  coagulation 
may  be  commenced,  which  under  favorable  circumstances  Will  l'o  on  lill 
the  sac  is  completely  Blted  ;  btlt  the  method  is  a  very  uncertain  one,  and 
is  liable  to  failure  from  the  melting  down  of  the  soft  clot  which  may  h 
been  formed,  or  it  may  prove  fatal  by  setting  up  inflammation  of  the  sue, 
or  by  causing  sloughing  around  the  needle  punctures,  followed  by  haemor- 
rhage. 

Introduction  of  Foreign    Bodtet* — Finally,  it   has    been    proposed   and 
attempted  to  produce  coagulation  in  the  sac  by  the  introduction  of  fort 
bodies  into  the  blood  which  is  circulating  through  it — much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  fibrin  is  whipped  out  of  blood  in  a  basin  by  a  hunch  of  tn 
Sir.  Moore1  originated  this  method  of  treatment,  by  Introducing  a  large 
umantily  of  iron  wire  into  the  sac   of  an  aortic   aneurism.     Considerable 
coagulation  was  produced,  but  the  wire  caused   fatal  inflammation  of  the 
sac-wall.      lb.  Murray  of  Newcastle  tried  earholized  catgut,  hut  without 
result.     Recently  horsehair  has  been  used,  by  Dr.  Levis  of  Philadelphia, 
in  a  case  of  subclavian  aneurism,  and   by  Mr.  Bryant  in  one  of  poplil 
aneurism,  and  also  with  the  effect  of  producing  a  good  deal  of  coagula- 
tion.1    Both   cases,   which    were  of  a  very  unfavorable   nature,    ended 
fatally ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  foreign  body  caused  any  Injur 
the  sac  or  other  parts  in  cither,  and  the  experiment  may  be  worth  repeat* 
ing  in  a  case  which  is  not  amenable  to  nunc  hopeful  measures.    Hut  treat- 
ment which  acts  only  on  the  blood   in  the  sac  holds  out  comparatively 


1   Med.-Chii\  Tnir^.,  vol.  ilvii,  p.  1*29 
1  The  preparation  from  Mr.  Bryant's 


case  is  in  tin*  Museum  of  Guy's  Hospital. 
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little  hope  of  success.  The  really  successful  methods  of  treatment — rest, 
ligature,  and  pressure — are  assisted  in  their  operation  by  the  reaction  of 
the  tissues  around  and  of  the  sac  itself.  The  weak  point  in  the  treatment 
by  manipulation,  coagulating  injections,  galvano-puncture,and  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  bodies  is,  that  these  methods  either  tend  to  injure  or 
to  produce  inflammation  of  the  sac-wall. 

A  short  exposition  of  the  chief  kinds  of  surgical  aneurism  is  necessary 
here,  to  which  I  shall  append  a  description  of  the  operation  of  tying  each 
artery. 

Thoracic  Aneurixm. — Aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  can  only  very 
rarely  be  made  the  subject  of  surgical  treatment,  but  the  surgeon  should 
be  acquainted  with  its  main  features,  in  order  to  diagnose  it  from  other 
diseases,  as  well  as  to  distinguish  those  rare  cases  in  which  operative 
treatment  may  be  justifiable.  Bruit  is  very  frequently  absent  in  thoracic 
aneurisms,  which  are  often  of  the  tubular  variety,  or  open  into  the  artery 
by  a  wide,  unobstructed  orifice.1  The  pulsation  also  is  often  imperceptible, 
so  long  as  the  thoracic  parietes  remain  intact,  and  it  may  be  simulated  by 
pulsation  communicated  by  the  heart  to  a  cancerous  or  other  tumor.2 
Consequently  the  diagnosis  often  rests  more  on  the  indirect  than  the 
direct  symptoms.  These  are  usually  pain  between  the  shoulders  from 
pressure  on  the  spine,  ringing  cough  from  pressure  on  the  trachea,  spas- 
modic dyspnoea,  either  from  pressure  on  the  recurrent  nerve  or  on  the 
windpipe  itself,  dyspnoea,  haemoptysis,  and  inequality  of  the  pulse  in  the 
wrists  and  sometimes  also  in  the  carotids.  Very  commonly  one  of  the 
large  branches  given  off  by  the  arch  is  so  obstructed  that  no  pulse  can  be 
felt  in  its  branches. 

Thoracic  aneurism  is,  as  a  rule,  best  treated  by  the  internal  or  medical 
treatment  described  on  p.  531.  Under  this  plan  of  treatment  almost  every 
case  of  thoracic  aneurism,  and  many  cases  of  aneurisms  of  the  limbs,  will 
rapidly  improve ;  and  in  some  rare  cases  even  of  aortic  aneurism  a  com- 
plete cure  may  possibly  be  obtained.  The  only  surgical  measures  which 
are  admissible  in  aortic  aneurism  are  either  galvano-puncture  or  the  liga- 
ture of  the  carotid  on  Bras  dor's  method.  The  former  is,  as  far  as  our 
present  knowledge  extends,  an  uncertain  and  a  dangerous  measure,  which, 
however,  has  yielded  some  good  results  in  the  skilful  hands  of  Signor 
Ciniselli  and  others.  The  latter  seems  to  me  to  be  useful  or  justifiable 
only  in  aneurisms  believed  to  implicate  the  transverse  position  of  the  arch 
and  to  be  extending  along  the  course  of  the  carotid  into  the  neck,  in 
which  case  the  corresponding  artery  (generally  the  left  carotid)  may  be 
tied,  and  this  has  been  done  by  Mr.  C.  Heath  iu  one  well-known  case  with 
very  considerable  benefit.  The  patient,  an  agricultural  laborer,  under  Dr. 
Cockle's  care,  is  now  alive,  and  remained  in  good  health  for  about  four 
years  after  the  operation,  earning  his  bread  by  fieldwork.  Latterly  the 
tumor  has  begun  to  grow  again.3 

Innominate  Aneurism. — Aneurism  of  the  innominate  artery  is  difficult 
to  diagnose  from  aortic  aneurism,  and  many  cases,  under  the  care  of  the 
best  surgeons,  are  on  record,  in  which  supposed  innominate  aneurisms 
have  on  dissection  turned  out  to  have  been  purely  aortic.    It  forms  a  pul- 

1  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  the  bruit  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  alJ  over  the 
room. 

*  See  a  case  reported  by  me  in  the  Path.  Tram*.,  vol.  ix,  p.  29-. 

*  On  the  subject  of  thoracic  aneurism  1  would  refer  the  reader  for  details  and  die- 
cussions,  for  which  I  can  find  no  space  here,  to  a  series  of  lectures  pu Wished  in  the 
Lancet  for  June  and  July,  1872. 
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sating  tumor  near  the  right  sternoclavicular  articulation,  pnshtBg  tiic 
upper  part  of  the  sternum  forwards,  often  dislocating  the  end  of  the  divi- 
de or  eroding  it,  and  usually  first  presenting  in  the  interval  bei^ 

tendinous  and  muscular  origins  of  the  sternomastohL     More  or  I 
nuin  niny  be  present  from   pressure  «>n   the  trachea,  and   the  pulse  in  the 
right  wrist  is  generally  much   feebler  than  in  the  left.     The  Other  syiup- 
toras  will  vary  with  the  size  of  the  tumor. 

In  innominate  as  in  urn  lie  aneurism   it  is  desirable  to  avoi 
measures  if  possible,  since  no  operation  can  be  j" 
great  danger,  and  the  prospect  of  sun  ess  or  even  of  benefit  is  very  nli^ht. 
But  if  the  tumor  be  extending,  in  spite  of  the  treatment  h\  I  es- 

pecially If  it  be  extending  along  the  trachea,  as  evidenced  by  it- 
and   by  the  increase  of  dyspncea,  it  is,  in   my  opinion,  quite  justifiable 
either  to  try  gal  vano-p  tincture,  or  to  tie  the  right  carotid  on  Bra»<i 
method,  or  even,  perhaps,  to  tie  the  subclavian  artery  as  well.1 

O&rotid  Aiifnn'si)t. —  Aneurism  of  the  carotid  artery  is  general!] 
atcd  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid.    It  may,  howerer,  a 
the  common  trunk  lower  down,  or  one  of  the  secondary  carotids,  gener- 
ally the  internal.     The  diagnosis  is  usually  easy,  but  the  lower 
tumor  extends  the  greater  is  the  difficulty  in  distinguishing  it  from  aortic 
aneurism  ;'  and  eases  have  been  recorded  here,  as  in  other  regions  of  the 
body,  where  either  an  ebecees  pressteg  on  the  artery,  and  receh 
sat  ion  from  it,  has  been  mistaken  for  an  aneurism,  or,  i 
eurisin  has  been  mistaken   for  an  abscess  ;   but   I   do  not   know  thui  the 
danger  of  mistakes  is  greater  here  than  elsewhere.* 

Brn9dQrf$  and  Wararop*a  Operation*, — An  aneurism  of  th« 
carotid  low  down   in  the  neck,  or  an  aneurism  of  the  intra!  put 

of  the  left  carotid  (if  the  latter  affection  ever  oeOBfB,  of  which, 
I   know,  no  instance  exists  at  present),  may  he  treated  with  go* nl  pros- 
pect of  success  by  Brasdor's  operation  ;  and   it  is  to  th<  %  *s 
Hodgson  and  WardfOp  have  clearly  shown,  that  Urasdor's  operation  is 
in  strictness  applieahto;  and  a  good  sogury  of  its  probable  as 
such  eases  is  given  by  the  fact — which  VVardrop  noticed  with  -u  , 
a  case  in  which  he  had  tied  the  artery  beyond   the  aneurism  —  ml 

1  As  I  have  myself  tied  the  subclavian  (third  part)  and  th<  udr 

in  n  case  of  in  nomine*  u*  aneurism,  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  think 
justifiable  in  impropriate  caws  of  tills  affection.     But  I   must  *n\  thni 
■vii  CSSfl  and  of  the  published    record*  of  the  others   ha*   led   no1    ' 
lion  that  the  benefit  which  has  been  obtained  in 
usually  lo  the  ligature  of  the  carotid  by  which  the  carotid  a 
sae  hie-  been  obliterated  ;  and  I  should  be  disposed  in  any  future  c 
with  the  lew  severe  measure  of  tying  the  right  carotid.     It  must  be  rem 
the  large  brunches  from  the  tirM  part  of  the  subclavian  must  carry  on  the  ■  •■ 
circulation  after  On*  third  pan  of  that  artery  has  been  tied  ;  and  n>r  tbh 
circulation  mu*i  go  on  through  the  sac  into  the  firs!  part  of  the  ftubclaviai 
and  probably  with  Increased  force,  after  tie  operation,  so  that  the 
of  the  eac  by  th«  distal  ligature  Beenia  impossible  unless  the  li r- 1  |>jir  el 
vian  could  be  secured  inside  it*  large  branches,  which  up  to  the  pr< 
found  incompatible  with  the  patient'*  reoowy,  even  without  the  compile 

ire  of  the  right  carotid.     Still  Mr.  Fearn'a  case,  where  h  practical 
resulted  {a  channel  about  the  rise  of  the  original  artery  being  maintained 
the  dot  whirh  Jiiitd  the  aneurism),  i*  an  encouragemei 
either  simultaneously  or,  perhaps  better,  arith  an  interval,  a*  in  tl 

See  the  well-known  ease  under  Sir  A  Ooi  In  Allan  Bun 

gfcal  Anatomy  ef  the  Seed  and  Neck,  p.  60  et  seq. 

8  Tnoin  irism  of  (he  vertebrnl  artery  lias  also  been   in 

aneurism.     Un  tbU  suhj**et  see  a  lecture  published  in  the  Lancet,  July  2(Uh,  lrJTS. 
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tumor  collapses  immediately  the  artery  is  tied,  instead  of  increasing  in 
tension  and  pulsation,  as  it  would  do  if  the  stream  of  blood  pumped  in 
from  the  heart  were  not  derived  down  the  collaterals,  which  at  once  begin 


Fig.  248. 


Fig.  244. 


Fio.  243  shows  Wardrop's  operation,  i. «.,  the  ligature  of  the  carotid  artery  for  aneurism  of  the 
innominate.  Wardrop's  idea  seems  to  have  been  that  as  the  quantity  of  blood  conveyed  by  the  carotid, 
that  by  the  branches  of  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian,  and  that  by  the  third  part  of  that  artery,  may 
be  taken  to  be  about  equal,  he  could  deprive  the  nac  of  one-third  of  its  blood  by  tying  the  carotid,  and 
of  two-thirds  by  tying  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian  also.  He  had  not  allowed  for  the  increase  of 
the  collateral  circulation. 

Fig.  244  shows  Brasdor's  operation  as  applied  to  an  aneurism  limited  to  the  trunk  of  the  carotid,  the 
only  situation  in  which  this  operation  can  in  strictness  be  applied. 

I  have  shown  reasons  for  believing  that  when  these  operations  succeed  they  do  so,  not  so  much  by 
retarding  the  blood-flow  through  the  tumor  as  by  the  extension  of  coagulation  from  the  tied  artery 
Into  the  aneurismal  sac. 

to  enlarge.  It  is  possible  that  some  aneurisms  seated  low  down  on  the 
carotid  might  even  be  cured  by  distal  compression,  but  no  case  is  at 
present  recorded. 

Aneurisms  seated  near  the  bifurcation  or  in  one  of  the  secondary  caro- 
tids or  their  branches  may  be  treated  either  by  the  old  operation,  by  the 
Hunterian  ligature,  or  by  compression.  The  first  method  has  been  de- 
scribed above.  Compression  of  the  common  carotid  is  not  an  easy  tiling 
either  to  perform  or  to  endure ;  nevertheless  at  least  five  successful  cases 
have  been  published.1  It  may  be  effected  either  by  the  finger,  by  an  ap- 
paratus with  a  movable  arm  carrying  a  small  pad,  or  by  Coles's  com- 
pressor. The  point  against  which  it  is  most  easily  compressed  is  the 
anterior  tubercle  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra, 
which  lies  about  two  inches  above  the  clavicle,  and  is  called  sometimes 
44  Chassaignac'8  tubercle,"  since  that  surgeon  first  drew  attention  to  the 
comparative  ease  with  which  the  carotid  could  be  compressed  there. 

Ligature  of  the  Common  Carotid. — The  common  carotid  may  be  tied 
in  any  part  from  the  root  of  the  neck  to  the  bifurcation,  and  either  of 
the  secondary  carotids  are  accessible  as  high  as  the  parotid  gland.  The 
44  lieu  detection  "  for  the  ligature  of  the  common  trunk  is  just  above 
where  it  is  crossed  by  the  omohyoid  muscle,  i.  e.,  at  the  level  of  the  cri- 
coid cartilage.     An  incision  is  made  with  its  centre  at  this  level,2  and  in 

1  See  Lancet,  June  21, 1873. 

*  In  the  chapter  on  Operative  Surgery  diagrams  will  be  found  showing  the  external 
incisions  in  all  the  ordinary  operations  on  the  arteries. 
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the  course  of  the  vessel  | '  ?*.  e.%  in  a  line  from  the  sternoclavicular  ar 
lation  to  the  point  midway  between  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  mastoid 
process),  its  length  being  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  neck.  After 
the  skinf  platy&tna,  and  deep  fascia  have  been  divided  the  edge  of  the 
stern o mastoid  is  seen,  and  the  upper  belly  of  the  omohyoid  M] 
noticed  passing  upwards  and  inwards.  Then  the  operator  searches  for 
the  sheath  of  the  vessels,  lying  close  on  the  trachea,  and  often   having 

the    deseendens    noni    w 
Fto.9IK  in     front    of     it       Raving 

opened   the  sheath,  the  pul- 
sation and   the  color  of  the 
artery  will    he    recognised. 
(Jl  Then  it  is  to  be  oaotta 

separated  with  the  director 
and  the   point   of  the   knife 
from    the    sheath   and    the 
^jjfif  vein,  for  a  very  short  dis- 

tance, so  as  to  allow  the 
needle  to  he  <;ot  round  it. 
Compression  of  the  hare 
artery  between  the  ( 
and  the  needle  will  stop  the 
pulsation  in  the  tumor,  '>r\ 
if  the  operation  be  on  the 
distal  side  of  the  aneurism. 
will  stop  the  pulse  in  the 
temporal  artery;  and  this 
experiment  should  nevt 
neglected,  for  very  good  sur- 
geons have  been  so  deceived 
by  pulsation  communicated 
to  a  piece  of  facia  ii  to  tie 
it  instead  of  the  vessel. 

The  lower  part  of  the  ear- 
otid  ts  more  deeply  seated, 
and  in  tying  it  it  is  I 
to  divide  the  sternomas- 
toid  freely  enough  to  ex- 
fairly  the  sternohyoid 
and   sternothyroid    mnseles. 


Ligature  of  the  crunmon  carotid  artery.  The  cdjre  of  the 
uternoiiinslofd  muscle  tl  »<•<  n  wUti  idoabteUonl  boot  passed 
under  if,  it  show*  the  carotid  artery,  with  a  li  (future  passed 
roued  it.  Thi"  "henlli  is  shown  opened,  and  on  ttie  shenOi 
may  he  seen  the  deseendens  noni  nerve.  Ctfpsllttji  the  sheath 
fa  the  iimohyold  mulct?,  a.  Tht?  opening  in  the  sheath  is 
represented  larger  than  It  would  bo  made  In  practice,  111 
order  to  show  the  jugular  vein  external  to  Uie  artery,  and 
1hu  pnetiiiiogustric  nerve  hetwej  n  Hie  two  vessels  UMpOttt* 
rinr  to  them.  In  practice,  however,  the  nerve  ouj^ht 
to  bo  fXpOMd  ;  and  the  jugular  vein,  unless  it  fa  distended,  is 
usually  BOl  brought  int" 


These  mnseles  should  then 
be  carefully  divided  on  a  director,  when  the  sheath  will  be  exposed.  In 
tytag  tht-  carotid  the  jugular  vein  and  pnenmogastric  nerve  are  not  usu- 
ally seen,  but  either  of  them  may  be,  especially  the  vein,  whieh  is  some- 
times swollen  and  laps  over  the  artery,  so  as  to  give  some  trouble.  At 
the  root  of  the  neck,  on  the  right  side,  the  vein  is  separated  from  the 
artery  by  an  interval,  while  on  the  left  side  it  somewhat  overlaps  the 
artery.  The  sheath  of  the  vessels  near  the  root  of  the  neek  is  usually 
covered  by  several  veins  descending  from  the  thyroid  l>udy,  whieh  in- 
creases the  difficulty  of  the  operation.  The  ligature  should  always  l»e 
passed  from  wit  lion  t  inwards, 

Ligature  of  the  common  carotid  has  hitherto  proved  fatal  in  about  40 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  operated  on.     Dr.  Pilz  has  tabulated  600  mi 
laneous  cases  in  the  9tb  vol  of  Langenheck's  Archives,  with  i'.Vj 'deaths. 
But  the  danger  seems  to  depend  more  on  the  patient's  general  condition 
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than  on  the  intrinsic  severity  of  the  operation,  the  great  mortality  being 
in  cases  where  the  artery  has  been  tied  for  haemorrhage.  In  ordinary 
cases  the  death  rate  is  estimated  at  about  one-third.1 

Ligature  of  the  External  Carotid. — Ligature  of  the  internal  carotid  is 
not  an  operation  with  which  I  have  any  acquaintance,  except  as  a  dis- 
secting-room exercise ;  but  the  external  earotid  has  often  been  tied,*  in 
the  following  manner :  Make  an  incision  downwards,  from  a  little  external 
to  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  near  the  anterior  edge  of  the  sternomastoid, 
from  one-third  to  half  an  inch  below  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage, dissect  away  some  cervical  glands  and  the  venous  branches  con- 
nected chiefly  with  the  facial  and  lingual  veins,  which  lie  over  the  artery. 
The  glands  should  not  be  torn  away  or  lifted,  for  fear  of  tearing  the  veins, 
to  which  they  adhere  closely,  but  freely  incised,  and  the  veins  tied  and 
divided  if  necessary.  Then  look  for  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  which  crosses 
the  artery  perpendicularly,  and  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  vessel  lying 
immediate^  beneath.  There  is  usually  about  half  an  inch  of  the  trunk 
available  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  ligature,  between  the  origin  of 
the  superior  thyroid,  which  is  generally  close  to  the  bifurcation,  and  that 
of  the  lingual,  facial,  and  occipital  above.  The  identity  of  the  vessel  may 
be  known  by  its  relation  to  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  the  presence  of  a 
collateral  (the  superior  thyroid),  when  it  happens  to  come  into  view,  and 
the  fact  that  pressure  on  the  exposed  vessel  commands  the  pulse  in  the 
temporal.3 

Ligature  of  the  Lingual  and  Thyroid  Arteries. — Some  of  the  branches 
of  the  external  carotid  have  been  tied.  The  lingual  is  the  one  most  fre- 
quently operated  upon,  and  mainly  on  account  of  haemorrhage  from  cancer 
of  the  tongue.  An  incision  is  made  having  its  centre  opposite  the  great 
cornu  of  the  l^oid  bone,  and  either  horizontal  or  downwards  and  for- 
wards, at  an  angle  of  45°.  The  superficial  parts  and  the  deep  fascia 
having  been  divided,  the  operator  seeks  for  the  ninth  nerve,  which  runs 
superficial  to  the  hyoglossas  muscle,  while  the  artery  crosses  beneath  it 
to  pass  under  that  muscle.  One  plan  is  to  draw  the  nerve  aside  and  tie 
the  vessel  as  it  plunges  under  the  muscle ;  the  other  is  to  divide  the  fibres 
of  the  hyoglossus  from  the  bone  and  look  for  the  arter3r,  lying  parallel  to 
the  upper  border  of  the  hyoid  bone.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
irtery  varies  in  its  origin,  and  in  its  course  external  to  the  cornu  of  the 
hyoid  l>one,  so  that  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  find  it  in  the  first 
portion  of  its  course. 

A 8  to  the  other  arteries  in  the  neck  I  may  quote  the  following  direc- 
tions : 

'*  For  the  superior  thyroid  an  incision  is  to  be  made,  two  inches  long, 
parallel  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  sternomastoid,  its  centre  correspond- 
ing to  the  great  cornu  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  This  brings  into  view  the 
omohyoid  muscle  and  the  sheath  inclosing  the  jugular  vein  and  common 
carotid;  the  fibrous  lamellae  which  cover  the  artery  having  been  torn 
away  with  a  director,  the  superior  thyroid  may  be  found  running  down- 
wards between  the  vessels  and  the  thyroid  gland ;  or,  if  the  facial  is 
the  artery  sought  for,  it  can  be  found  by  the  same  incision,  the  search 
being  conducted  upwards  towards  the  jaw,  where  the  artery  is  found 
between  the  great  vessels  and  the  submaxillary  gland. 

"  The  inferior  thyroid  is  to  be  sought  by  an  incision  similar  to  that  for 


i  Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  iii,  p.  589. 

*  M.  Guyon  quotes  twenty-four  cases  in  the  6th  vol.  of  the  Mem   do  la  Soc.  de 
Cbir.  de  Paris. 
»  Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  iii,  p.  592,  2d  ed. 
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the  carotid  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.     It  ifl  usually  concealed 
upper  part  of  the  omohyoid  muscle.    This  muscle  must  thertfbre  be  de- 
pressed or  divided,  ami  the  artery  sought  ftlf  between   the  tra< 

hagus  Ami  the  trunk  of  the  carotid.     The  recurrent  nerve  rsAUk 
descendens  uanl  will  he  endangered  ill  this  operation/" 

Orbital  aneurism  is  a  rare  disease,  I.  e.t  pulsating  tumor  in  lb 
rare,  and  tine  aneurism  is  still  rarer.     The  oaite  widen  first  Attn 
notice  of  tbe  profession  was  published  by  Mr,  T ravers' as  one  of  anew 

by  anastomosis,  but   it   is  now  conceded  on    all    bands   thai    I 

of  pulsating  tumor  in   the  orbit  are  certainly  aol  of  thffl 
although  we  may  still   admit  the  occasional  occurrence  of  fl 
anastomosis  here,  distinguished  by  its  appropriate  symptom- 
objections  to  regarding  the   ordinary  cases  of  pulsating  tumor  in  ih 
orbit   as   aneurisms   by   anastomosis   are   irresistible.     Mr.   Nmn 
two  most  interesting  papers  on   pulsating  tumors  in  the  orbit.4  ftuoceedl 
I  think,  in  proving  this  point,  since  "aneurism   by  anastomosis  involve 
all  the  neighboring  Arteries,  and  veins  in  active  disease;  aneuriMi 

Of  the  orbit  is  generally  limited  to  1  single  part,  or  If  the   nefgbboi 
vessels  are  dilated  they  seem  only  enlarged  from  obstruction — figatort 
of  the  trunk  of  a  vessel  leading  to  an  undoubted  aneurism   I 
lufsis  is  an   extremely  unsuccessful  operation;  in  aneurism  of  the  orbit, 
a  very  successful  one — finally,  the  crisis  dfesected  have  turned  01 
common  aneurism/* 

lint  that  some  of  these  I u mors  are  not  arterial  aneurisms  seems  cle 
enougb,   from   a   tract    published    by  Hi   Helens1   recounting  two  ca 
under  the  care  of  Nelaton,  in   both  of  which   the  disease  was  1 
consist  in  a  communication  between  the  internal  carotid  artery  and 
venous  channel  in  the  cavernous  sinus;  and  again,  Mr.  Hownj' 
(published  in  Streatfleld's  Ophthalmic  ZfrporJa,  April,  1859)  shows  that 
all  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  what  is  called  "orbital  aneurism"  may 
caused  by  coagulation  of  blood  in  the  venous  sinus  pr  D  the  carol  i 

artery  and  occasioning  protrusi f  the  eyeball. 

The  symptoms  of** orbital  aneurism  n  (so-called)  are  prom 
eyeball,  eversion  of  the  lids,  loss  of  vision,  and  pulsation 
tin-  form  of  definite  rounded  tumor  above  the  eyeball,  sometimes  as 
general  pulsation  perceptible  throughout  the  orbit. 

In  cases  which  have  been  followed  to  their  conclusion  uninfluenced  ! 
treatment,  it  has  been  found  that  the  tumor  will  sometimes  sub 
tirely  without  any  permanent  mischief/  or  in  some  cases  with    l<>^ 
vision  in  consequence  of  the   long  exposure  of  the   protruded   • 
and  this  is  in  itself  a  strong  presumption  against  the  | 
instances   of  arterial  aneurism,  and  a  strong   argument  against 
early  resort  to  any  serious  surgical  Operation. 

The  appearances  oil  dissection  have  also  been  very  various.     Ii 
cases  it  is  said  that  an  ordinary  encysted  aneurism  of  the  ophthalmic  arte 
has  been  found,"  whether  in  the  orbit  or  in  the  sella  turcica/'     In  Otl 


»  Svst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  Hi,  p.  694t  2d  ed. 

'  Med.-Cbir*  Trnnfi.,  vol,  ii.     Sec  SltQ  Ml  Other  oa*6,  by  Mr.  Diilrvfiiple,  *n  7°l-  T^ 

»  Scm-  Hayma  Walton,  Surg.  I>is.  o{'  the  Eve,  2d  ed.,  1861,  p   230. 

*  Mod  -( "Jiii-,  Trims.,  vols,  xlii  iind  xlviii. 

*  Eta  tn  Com  nui  mention  de  Is  Curotide  intern.'  etda  Sinus  Cftverneux,  Pa^ 

1  Erichsen,  Science  sad  An  of  Surgery,  vol  ii,  p,  28.     Holmo  Jour. 

ICed   Selene*,  Jalji  1884,  p.  44. 

*  Frnnco,  Guy's  Hotp.  Reporti,  B«r.  iii,  vol.  i,  p.  68,  1855. 

*  Gutbrio's  vti^v.  QQQted  by  Nunneley. 
9  Nmvneley,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vob  xlviii,  p,  29. 
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cases,  as  in  those  reported  by  Dr.  Delens  from  Nelaton's  practice  (op. 
xupr.  tit.)  there  has  been  a  communication  between  the  internal  carotid 
and  the  venous  channel  of  the  cavernous  sinus  (arterio-venous  aneurism), 
and  in  these  the  pulsating  tumor  over  the  eyeball  has  been  proved  to 
have  been  formed  by  a  dilating  and  pulsating  vein ;  in  others,  again, 
nothing  beyond  a  collection  of  blood-clot  (thrombosis)  in  the  sinus  press- 
ing on  the  artery  (as  in  Bowman's  case). 

For  these  reasons  surgeons  are  now  less  quick  than  they  used  to  be  to 
resort  to  the  ligature  of  the  carotid  artery  in  such  cases.  It  is  better  at 
first  to  watch  the  case ;  and  if  no  great  inconvenience  is  caused  by  the 
disease  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  treatment  is  necessary  ;  other- 
wise digital  pressure  on  the  carotid  artery  as  long  and  as  frequently  as 
the  patient  can  tolerate  it  is  advisable.  If,  in  spite  of  this,  the  symp- 
toms are  advancing,  the  choice  lies  between  the  injection  of  perchloric!  e 
of  iron  and  the  ligature  of  the  carotid.1 

Subclavian  aneurism  is  a  very  formidable  and  fatal  disease ;  like  all 
other  aneurisms  near  the  heart,  it  is  usually  fatal  if  left  to  itself,  while 
surgical  treatment  generally  only  hastens  death.  The  only  really  suc- 
cessful methods  of  treatment  in  aneurism  are  those  in  which  the  surgeon 
deals,  not  with  the  blood  or  the  contents  of  the  sac  only,  but  also  with 
the  sac  and  the  tissues  which  surround  it;  by  taking  away  the  eccentric 
pressure  of  the  blood  on  the  walls  of  the  sac,  the  latter  are  allowed  to 
react  on  the  contained  blood,  and  this  is  a  powerful  aid  in  the  cure  of 
•the  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  a  softened,  inflamed,  or  ruptured  sac  is 
usually  the  precursor  of  death  when  the  tumor  is  near  the  heart.  Now, 
in  aneurism  of  the  first  or  second  part  of  the  subclavian  artery  the  liga- 
ture can  only  be  applied  to  the  innominate  artery,  and  in  aneurism  of  the 
third  part  of  the  right  subclavian  to  the  first  part  of  the  same  vessel; 
and  both  operations  have  proved  uniformly  fatal,  except  in  one  case,  in 
which  the  innominate  and  subsequently  the  vertebral  artery  were  tied  by 
Dr.  Smyth,  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  patient  survived  after  several  severe 
attacks  of  secondary  haemorrhage.  Galvano-puncture  may  be  tried,  but 
its  effect  is  so  commonly  to  set  up  inflammation  of  the  sac  that  it  must 
always  be  doubtful  whether  it  is  not  more  dangerous  than  abandoning 
the  case  to  nature.  The  u  manipulation"  of  the  tumor  remains  as  the 
only  active  surgical  measure ;  and  this,  though  perfectly  justifiable,  and 
indeed  indicated,  when  the  sac  contains  a  good  deal  of  clot  in  one  part, 
but  is  growing  in  another,  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  desperate  measure. 
In  cases  which  are  not  growing  perhaps  gentle  direct  pressure  may  grad- 
ually effect  a  cure.'  In  some  cases,  where  aneurism  affects  the  end  of  the 
subclavian,  and  the  artery  rises  high  in  the  neck,  it  may  be  possible  to 
make  compression,  either  digital  or  instrumental,  on  the  artery  above,  as 
in  Mr.  Poland's  case.'  If  there  is  gangrene  or  a  threatening  of  gangrene 
amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint  is  indicated.  The  great  branches  of  the 
subclavian  having  been  removed,  the  aneurism  may  cease  to  grow.  In 
Mr.  Poland's  paper  a  case  of  this  nature  under  Mr.  Spenee's  care  is  related. 

Ligature  of  the  Innominate. — When  the  surgeon  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  risk  the  ligature  of  the  innominate  artery,  or  of  the  first  part  of  the  right 

1  The  whole  question  of  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  pulsating  tumors  in  the 
orbit  has  been  elaborately  discussed  by  Mr.  Kivington  in  a  paper  which  will  be  found 
in  Med  -Chir.  Trans.,  vol   Iviii. 

*  A  case  under  Mr.  Corner's  care  is  related  by  Mr.  Poland  (op.  infr.  cit )  as  one  of 
cure,  by  direct  pressure ;  where,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  recovery  was  spon- 
taneous. 

»  Med.-Chir  Trans.,  vol.  lii,  p.  277. 
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subclavian,1  his  beat  plan  is  to  obtain  free  space  externally  by  a  V-sba 
incision  made  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  stcrnomastoid  and  the  upp 
border  of  the  clavicle.    The  itemomastoid  having  been  cot  away  iv 
from  the  clavicle,  is  turned  aside,  ami  the  sternohyoid  and  sternoth\  i 
divided.     Now  the  carotid  sheath   is  fairly  axpoaed<     If  the  im 
is  to  be  secured,  the  Burgeon  follows  the  carotid  down  t<>  ite 
Mid   passes  hit  finger  into  the  thorax  along  the  artery,  which  is  now  the 
innominate.     This  maiueuvrc  may  be  iOmewbat  facilitated  by  dra 
the  head  strongly  backwards.     The  needle  must  then  be  pn  rand 

the  vessel  from  without  inwards,  as  low  down—/,  &,  as  near  the  aorta — 
as  tun   be  reached,  great  care  being  exercised  to  avoid  puncturing  or 
Contusing  the   right  innominate  vein.     A  needle  with  a  sharper   curve 
than   ordinary  may  be  employed,  or  some  special  contrivance,  provi 
wilh  a  catch  for  drawing  up  the  ligature. 

If  the  Burgeon  intends  to  tie  the  fust  part  of  the  right  subclavian, 
can  only  be  done  just  external  to  the  point  where  the  pneumogai 
nerve  crosses  It,     On  the  right  side  a  triangular  interspace  is  left  bet 
the  Carotid  artery  and  the  jugular  vein,  and  here  the  nerve  is  Se< 
ing  the  artery.     As  the  recurrent  laryngeal  runs  inwards  round  the 
sel,  and  as  the  phrenic  nerve  crosses  thi   artery  close  to  its  termination, 
either  of  these  important  nerves  will  probably  be   injured;   but   svmpa 
thetic  filaments  must  almost  necessarily  be   Interfered   with,   while   the 
proximity  of  the  large  branches  of  the  artery  necessity 

ondary  haemorrhage  (of  which  the  great  majority  of  those  operated  on 
have  died);  and  the  risk  of  wounding  the  large  veins  of  the  pleura  ha 
also  to  be  considered.     This  operation  has  never,  as  yet,  been  sn> 

Axillary  mumw  is  a  more  common  affection  than  subclavian,  the 
free  movement  of  the  joint,  near  which  the  artery  passes,  rendering  it 
liable  to  slight  injuries,  like  the  popliteal,  though  in  a  lesser  degree; 
that  these  aneurisms  are  frequently  found  to  follow  upon  sprains  or  coji 
tusiims.  Total  rupture  of  the  axillary  artery  has  been  known  to  be  pfCh 
duced  by  the  efforts  to  reduce  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  joints 

There  is  usually  little  or  no  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis,  but  the  treat- 
ment is  only  too  frequently  unsuccessful.  Three  principal  measures  have 
to  be  considered:   1.  The  ligature  of  the  subclavian  artery  f  the 

only  resource  in  this  form  of  aneurism,  and  it  still  remains  the  most  easy 
of  application;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  the  safest,  since  the  mor- 
tality has  been  very  great.  2.  Mr*  8yrueJ  speaks  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
old  operation  ;  and  in  eases  of  rupture  of  the  axillary  artery,  where  no 
sac  has  funned,  this  is  no  doubt  the  beat  course  to  pursue.  The  sub- 
clavian artery  must  be  commanded  by  the  fingers  of  an  assistant*  for 
which  purpose  an  incision  may  be  made  in  the  nana]  situation  for  the 
ligature  of  that  vessel,  and  the  artery  be  held  firmly  against  the  rib. 
Then  the  blood-tumor  is  to  be  Opened  in  its  whole  extent,  the  C 
moved,  and  both  ends  of  the  lacerated  vessel  tied.  The  BUMS 
may  very  properly  be  followed  in  a  traumatic  aneurism,  particularly  if  the 
tumor  has  so  far  elevated   the  clavicle  as  to  make  the  oj>eratiou  of  tying 

1  The  left  subclavian  at!  been  tied  in  ita  first  part  behind  the  apex  of  the  left  I 
by  Dr.  J.  K.  Rodger*,  of  New  York,  but  the  operation  is  to  difficult  that  nv 

cal  writer*  have *pokcn  of  it  as  Impracticable  ;  and  it  is  known  that  Sir  A 
having  Attempted  itt  was  obliged  bo  deeiat,  believing  that  he  had  injured  the  thoracic 
duet.     It  ii  hardly  wnrth  while  to  spend  lime  in  describing  an  operation  which  will 
probably  not  be  renoi 

2  See  Cal  lender,  in  Bt  RnrthnlomewVi  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  ii,  p.  96. 
*  Med.-Cliir.  Trans  ,  vol.  xliii,  p.  137, 
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the  subclavian  difficult  and  dangerous ;  bat,  as  I  have  shown  in  another 
place,  the  relations  of  the  sac  to  the  artery  and  to  the  nerves  of  the  plexus 
ire  very  variable,  and  the  surgeon  may  easily  meet  with  very  great  diffl- 
mkiea.  3.  Compression  has  been  successfully  applied  to  the  third  part 
»f  the  subclavian  artery;1  and  though  the  difficulty  of  doing  this  is  in 
lome  cases  so  great  as  to  make  it  well-nigh  impossible  for  the  surgeon  to 
cto  it,  or  for  the  patient  to  endure  it,  }ret  in  others  it  will  be  found  quite 
May.  These  differences  depend,  of  course,  on  the  varying  height  to 
irhicli  the  artery  rises  in  the  neck,  the  varying  level  at  which  the  clavicle 
Li  found,*  and  the  varying  thickness  of  the  neck.  In  any  case  in  which 
it  seems  at  all  feasible  to  make  compression,  and  where  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  tumor  does  not  contrain- 
iicate  the  attempt,  I  think  the 
turgeon  is  bound  to  try  this 
method  of  treatment  before  re- 
sorting to  the  ligature.  Cole's 
aompressor,  an  apparatus  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  or 
the  finger,  may  be  used,  ac- 
cording to  the  depth  of  the 
ressel. 

Ligature  of  the  Subclavian 
Artery. — The  subclavian  artery 
nay  be  tied  in  the  third  part  of 
Its  course  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances with  no  great  diffi- 
culty, though  in  complicated 
cases  few  operations  are  more 
embarrassing.  The  patient's 
head  is  to  be  turned  to  the  op- 
posite side — the  affected  shoul- 
der is  drawn  downwards  by  an 
assistant  as  far  as  possible. 
The  operator  draws  the  skin  of 
the  neck  down  over  the  chest 
with  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand, 
and  makes  an  incision  on  to 
the  clavicle  for  about  its  mid- 
dle third.  The  skin  is  then  re- 
leased, and  the  incision  lies 
about  a  finger's  breadth  above 
the  bone.  In  this  way  the  sur- 
geon avoids  all  risk  of  wound- 
ing the  external  jugular  vein 
as  it  dips  under  the  clavicle. 
This  vessel  is  next  defined  and 
drawn  aside ;  or,  if  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  getting  it  out  of  the 
way,  it  is  divided  between  two 
ligatures.    The  deep  fascia  is 


Ligature  of  the  subclavian  artery.  At  the  inner  an- 
gle of  the  external  incision  the  root  of  the  external 
jugular  vein  is  seen,  and  its  course  above  is  indicated 
through  the  skin.  Some  fibres  of  the  sternomastoid 
muscle  would  also  probably  be  seen  in  this  situation. 
Deeper  down  is  seen  the  scalenus  antlcus  muscle  going 
into  the  first  rib,  and  the  artery  emerging  from  behind 
it,  with  the  nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus  above  and 
behind  the  vessel.  Above  these  is  seen  the  posterior 
belly  of  the  omohyoid.  The  outer  angle  of  the  incision 
reaches  to  the  trapezius  muscle. 


>  Lancet,  Sept.  27,  1873,  p.  446. 

*  It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  that  some  surgeons  believe  with  Mr.  Spence  that 
the  clavicle  is  not  merely  pushed  up  passively  by  the  size  of  the  tumor  in  the  axilla, 
bat  that  its  elevation  is  also,  and  perhaps  chiefly,  an  active  one,  due  to  irritation  of 
the  nerves,  causing  the  muscles  to  contract  and  draw  the  scapula  and  clavicle  upwards. 
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now  opened  to  the  extent  of  the  skin-wound,  and  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  subclavian  triangle  scratched  through  with  the  point  of  the  director 
till  the  margin  of  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle  is  plainly  seen.  In  doing 
this  the  omoh3roid  muscle  may  be  exposed,  and  possibly  the  transver- 
salis  colli  artery  may  be  met  with.  The  surgeon  now  traces  the  scalenus 
anticus  muscle  down  to  its  insertion  into  the  first  rib,  and  he  will  then 
find  the  artery  lying  close  beneath  his  finger,  emerging  from  behind  the 
muscle,  immediately  behind  the  scalene  tubercle.  The  nervous  cord 
formed  by  the  eighth  cervical  and  first  dorsal  nerves  lies  close  above  and 
behind  the  artery,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  it  for  the 
vessel,  which  may  easily  be  done,  if  from  any  cause  the  pulsation  is  not 
plainly  perceptible  in  the  artery,  or  the  parts  cannot  be  brought  into  view. 
The  needle  is  passed  around  the  vessel  either  from  above  or  below,  as  is 
most  convenient,  and  when  this  has  been  done  it  should  be  carefully  as- 
certained, first,  that  only  one  structure  is  embraced  by  the  needle,  and 
second,  that  pressure  on  that  structure  commands  the  pulsation. 

Sometimes  when  the  aneurism  extends  too  far  up  the  vessel  to  allow  of 
the  third  part  of  the  artery  being  safely  tied,  the  second  part  has  been 
secured.  The  operation  is  essentially  the  same,  only  a  freer  incision  is 
desirable,  which  is  obtained  by  notching  the  inner  end  of  the  skin-cut 
upwards,  and  by  dividing  the  fibres  of  the  sternomastoid  as  far  as  may  be 
necessary  to  bring  the  scalenus  anticus  into  view.  When  this  has  been 
done  the  fibres  of  that  muscle  are  to  be  divided  transversely  on  a  direc- 
tor, with  all  possible  care,  to  avoid  injuring  the  phrenic  nerve,  and  thus 
the  artery  is  exposed.  The  surgeon  must  remember  that  on  the  right  side 
the  superior  intercostal  usually  comes  off  from  this  part  of  the  artery,  so 
that  it  is  very  undesirable  to  tie  the  second  part  of  the  right  artery ;  but 
if  circumstances  have  rendered  it  inevitable  he  should  try  and  include 
the  branch  also  in  the  ligature.  The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  wound  the  pleura,  which  lies  close  below. 

Ligature  of  the  subclavian  artery  is  a  very  formidable  operation,  about 
45  per  cent,  of  the  cases  operated  on  having  proved  fatal.1 

Aneurism  below  the  Axilla. — Spontaneous  aneurisms  below  the  axilla 
are  extremely  rare,  though  they  are  not  unknown  even  in  arteries  so 
small  as  those  of  the  hand  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  answer  any  good 
purpose  to  speak  in  detail  here  of  such  rare  cases.  The  main  point  to 
remember  is,  that  spontaneous  aneurism  of  these  small  vessels  is  verj* 
commonly  associated  with  disease  of  the  heart  or  general  arterial  degen- 
eration, and  ought  not  to  be  too  actively  treated. 

The  arteries  of  the  upper  extremity  are,  however,  usually  tied  for 
wound,  either  at  the  part  wounded,  or,  in  the  case  of  wounds  of  the  palm, 
at  a  higher  spot. 

Ligature  of  the  Axillary. — The  axillarj*  is  ver3*  rarely  tied  in  the  pres- 
ent day  as  a  formal  operation.  In  the  dissecting-room  it  may  be  reached 
in  any  part  of  its  course  either  by  a  free  division  of  the  pectoralis  major 
(the  precise  line  for  which  matters  little,  but  which  is  generally  effected 
by  an  incision  convex  inwards  from  the  coracoid  process  to  the  edge  of 
the  anterior  flap  of  the  axilla),  or  the  first  part  of  the  artery  may  l>e  ex- 
posed by  cutting  asunder  the  clavicular  and  sternal  portions  of  the  pec- 
toralis major  and  drawing  them  away  from  each  other  with  strong  double 
hooks,  wthout  dividing  any  muscular  fibres.     In  the  living  subject,  how- 

1  "  Of  94  cases  where  this  artery  has  been  tied  for  aneurism  in  the  axilla  51  have 
recovered  and  48  have  died." — Lancet,  Sept.  27,  1878,  p.  444. 
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ever,  it  would  be  much  better  to  follow  Guthrie's  advice,  by  cutting  freely 
through  the  anterior  flap  of  the  axilla  and  tracing  the  artery  upwards  to 
the  point  where  the  ligature  is  to  be  applied.  The  vein  lies  to  the  front 
«nd  inner  side  of  the  artery,  and  the  varying  position  of  the  median  nerve 
must  be  recollected. 

Ligature  of  the  Brachial. — The  brachial  is  generally  tied  about  its 
centre  by  an  incision  along  the  edge 
of  the  biceps,  or,  if  that  edge  cannot 
be  seen,  in  a  line  drawn  from  the 
middle  point  between  the  flaps  of  the 
axilla  above  to  the  middle  of  the 
bend  of  the  elbow  below.  Possibly 
the  basilic  vein  or  the  internal  cu- 
taneous nerve  may  be  seen  in  the 
first  incision,  and  if  so,  should  be 
avoided.  The  deep  fascia  being 
opened,  the  edge  of  the  biceps  will 
be  exposed,  and  if  the  muscle  is 
large  is  to  be  drawn  aside.  Then  the 
median  nerve  generally  comes  into 
view,1  and  must  be  gently  displaced, 
and  the  artery  picked  up  between 
its  venae  comites.  When  the  nerve 
crosses  behind  the  artery  the  vessels  will,  of  course,  come  into  view  at  once. 

Ligature  of  the  Ulnar. — The  ulnar  may  be  tied  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
forearm,  but  this  is  very  rarely  necessary.  Here  it  lies  under  the  mass 
of  muscles  which  arise  from  the  inner  condyle  (except  the  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris),  and  is  crossed  by  the  median  nerve.  The  line  of  the  vessel  is 
from  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to  the  outer  side  of  the  pisiform 
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Lfgnture  of  the  brachial  artery.  The  edge  of  the 
biceps  is  seen.  The  median  nerve  is  shown  in 
front  of  the  artery.  There  are  venae  comites  on 
either  side,  which  are  not  shown.  At  the  inner 
side  and  behind  are  seen  the  basilic  vein  and  in- 
ternal cutnnt'ous  nerve,  but  these  structures  are 
not  generally  exposed  in  the  operation. 


Ligature  of  the  ulnar  and  radial  arteries.  The  upper  figure  illustrates  the  ligature  of  the  ulnar.  The 
npper  double  hook  draws  aside  the  tissues,  exposing  the  tendon  of  the  Fl.  carpi  ulnaris.  The  lower 
expoees  the  ulnar  tendon  of  the  Fl.  subl.  dlgitorum.  The  artery  is  seen  with  its  nerve  on  the  ulnar 
aide,  and  the  vena  comites  on  either  side  of  it. 

The  lower  figure  illustrates  the  ligature  of  the  radial.  The  lower  double  hook  exposes  the  tendon  of 
the  aupinator  longus,  the  upper  that  of  the  Fl.  carpi  radialis.  Between  them  is  seen  the  artery,  having 
Its  venae  comites  on  the  two  sides.  Mem. — In  practice  there  is  no  necessity  for  exposing  the  tendons  in 
this  way. 

bone.  There  are  two  ways  of  exposing  it — either  from  above  or  below. 
In  the  former,  an  incision  having  been  made  over  the  course  of  the 
artery,  the  bicipital  fascia  is  freely  divided — the  median  nerve  sought, 
the  pronator  teres  freely  cut  through,  and  the  vessel  found  below  it.  In 
the  latter  the  ulnar  nerve  is  sought  under  the  radial  border  of  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris,  and  traced  till  it  is  found  joining  its  artery,  which  is  then 
followed  upwards,  the  muscles  being  successively  divided  till  the  point  is 
reached  where  it  is  to  be  tied. 


1  This  nerve  crosses  behind  the  artery  about  once  in  every  four  cases. 
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Far  more  commonly  the  artery  is  sought  just  above  the  wrist,  between 
the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  the  ulnar  tendon  of  the  flexor 
sublimis  digitorum.  It  is  covered  here,  not  only  by  the  common  deep 
fascia,  but  also  by  a  special  and  strong  though  thin  aponeurosis.  This 
having  been  divided,  the  artery  will  be  found  between  its  veins,  and  with 
the  nerve  on  the  inner  side. 

Ligature  of  the  Radial. — Similarly  the  radial  may  be  tied  in  the  upper 
third  of  its  course,  but  this  is  rarely  necessary.  It  involves,  however, 
no  division  of  the  muscles.  An  incision  being  made  along  the  belly  of 
the  supinator  longus,  the  artery  and  venae  comites  come  into  view  between 
that  muscle  and  the  pronator  teres.  The  nerve  is  not  here  in  contact  with 
the  vessel. 

The  common  situation,  however,  for  the  ligature  of  the  radial  also  is 
just  above  the  wrist,  where  it  may  easily  be  found  by  dividing  the  deep 
fascia  along  the  inner  border  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  between  that 
tendon  and  the  supinator  longus.  When  the  fascia  is  freely  divided  the 
artery  and  its  veins  come  into  view.  Here  also  the  nerve  is  not  in  con- 
tact with  the  vessels. 

Abdominal  aneurism  affects  either  the  abdominal  aorta  or  one  of  the 
smaller  arteries.  Its  diagnosis  is  not  always  easy.  In  the  first  place,  the 
abdominal  aorta  itself  sometimes  pulsates  so  powerfully  as  to  simulate 
aneurism,  when  no  aneurism  exists.  This  is  most  common  in  young 
women,  and  is  sometimes  called  "  hysterical  pulsation,"  but  is  also  not 
unusual  in  nervous  men  of  relaxed  fibre.  It  may  be  known  from  aneurism 
by  the  absence  of  any  true  aneurismal  bruit  (though  some  sound  can 
often  be  elicited  by  pressure  with  the  stethoscope,  and  sometimes  in  the 
vein  as  well  as  the  artery),  by  the  fact  that  the  pulsation  can  be  stopped 
by  firm  pressure  with  a  single  finger,  if  the  patient  can  tolerate  it ;  and 
above  all,  by  watching  the  case,  when  it  will  be  seen  to  remain  in  the 
same  condition  for  an  indefinite  period.  Again,  cancer  connected  with 
the  bones  of  the  spine  or  pelvis,  and  sometimes  cancer  of  the  lumbar 
glands  or  even  of  the  kidney,  may  pulsate,  and  thus  simulate  aneurism — 
as  to  which  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  what  has  been  said  above 
(page  529). J  And,  on  the  other  hand,  abdominal  aneurisms  sometimes 
do  not  pulsate,  and  then  their  diagnosis  becomes  exceedingly  obscure. 

When  the  diagnosis  of  aneurism  is  established  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
specify  the  artery  affected ;  but  this  is  perhaps  of  minor  importance. 
Aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta  produces  pain  in  the  back  from  pressure 
on  the  spine,  weakness  and  pain  in  motion  from  the  same  cause,  loss  of 
nutrition,  possibly  from  pressure  on  the  thoracic  duct  or  some  of  the 
lacteals,  and  vomiting  or  other  disturbance  of  digestion  from  pressure 
on  the  stomach,  intestines,  or  liver.  It  threatens  death  by  rupture  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity  or  into  the  cellular  tissue.  Aneurisms  of  the 
branches  of  the  aorta  (coeliac  axis,  superior  mesenteric,  etc.)  produce 
much  the  same  symptoms,  and  are  distinguished  from  the  aortic  aneu- 
risms chiefly  by  their  position,  and  those  of  the  superior  mesenteric  by 
their  mobility,  which  is  sometimes  very  great,  as  well  as  by  the  way  in 
which  the  bruit  can  sometimes  be  traced  upwards  into  the  aorta.1  Aneu- 
rism of  the  common  iliac  is  rare,  but  when  it  occurs  it  can  generally  be 
known  by  its  situation,  and  by  the  definite  limitation  of  the  symptoms 
to  one  side  of  the  body.     When  the  external  iliac  artery  is  affected  there 

1  Also  to  a  paper  in  St.  George's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  vii,  p.  178 
*  See  a  case  under  Mr.  Pollock's  care,  reported  in  the  Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  vii, 
p.  68. 
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is  not  usually  any  difficulty  in  determining  the  fact,  though  it  may  not 
be  easy  to  decide  how  high  the  tumor  extends. 

The  treatment  of  aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta  must  as  a  general 
rule  be  restricted  to  rest  and  medical  measures  only ;  but  some  of  the 
aneurisms  which  affect  the  lowest  part  of  the  vessel  may  be  under  the 
influence  of  pressure  applied  to  the  artery  as  it  lies  on  the  spine  just 
above  the  origin  of  the  inferior  mesenteric.  Some  surgeons  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  compressing  even  a  higher  part  of  the  artery  than  this, 
where  it  lies  between  the  pillars  of  the  diaphragm.  This  bold  attempt 
was  first  made,  and  with  success,  by  Dr.  Murray  of  Newcastle,  in  the 
year  1864.1  His  patient  was  cured  temporarily,  but  a  higher  part  of  the 
aorta  became  aneurismal,  and  he  died  six  years  after.  Post-mortem  ex- 
amination proved  that  the  aneurism  had  really  affected  the  lowest  part 
of  the  aorta  itself.  Several  other  abdominal  aneurisms  have  been  cured 
by  pressure  under  chloroform,  and  in  some  of  them  the  aorta  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  artery  affected,  though  in  no  other,  as  far  as  I  know, 
has  definite  anatomical  proof  of  the  fact  been  obtained.  And  the  opera- 
tion is  now  a  recognized  surgical  proceeding  very  far  superior  to  the 
ligature  of  the  aorta  (which  has  proved  uniformly  fatal),  or  even  to  that 
of  the  common  iliac,  from  which  only  one- fourth  of  the  patients  have  re- 
covered. It  has,  however,  its  own  dangers,  and  they  are  by  no  means 
small.  These  dangers  arise  from  the  protracted  anaesthesia,  and  from 
the  risk  of  contusing  the  viscera  (the  intestines,  the  mesentery,  the 
pancreas,  and  the  kidney  have  all  been  found  to  have  been  injured),  or 
of  embarrassing  the  action  of  the  heart  or  injuring  the  great  sympathetic 
ganglia  and  nerves.  Several  deaths  have  occurred  from  these  causes, 
and  in  several  cases  the  compression  has  failed  to  effect  a  cure ;  but  it  is 
a  most  valuable  remedy,  and  has  often  also  been  used  in  the  treatment 
of  aneurism  of  the  external  iliac,  the  common  iliac  being  then  usually 
selected  for  pressure.  The  patient's  bowels  ought  to  be  well  unloaded, 
and  the  parietes  of  the  belly  relaxed  by  bending  the  body.  He  should 
be  placed  fully  under  the  anaesthetic,  and  the  tourniquet  should  then  be 
screwed  down.  If  the  aorta  is  to  be  compressed,  the  pulsation  in  the 
aneurism  and  in  both  femorals  must  be  completely  abolished,  if  the  com- 
mon or  external  iliac,  one  femoral  only.  It  is  well  to  maintain  the  tem- 
perature of  the  limbs  by  swathing  in  wool.  Some  surgeons  apply  distal 
pressure  also  below  the  aneurism,  but  its  benefit  is  doubtful.  The  pulse 
•and  respiration  should  be  carefully  observed  by  the  chloroformist,  while 
the  surgeon  and  his  assistants  manipulate  the  tourniquet  and  attend  to 
the  pulsation.  The  anaesthesia  need  not  be  at  all  deep,  and  has  been 
continued  for  many  hours  in  some  cases  without  serious  danger. 

Ligature  of  the  Abdominal  Aorta  and  of  the  Iliac  Arteries. — Whether 
the  abdominal  aorta  should  ever  again  be  tied  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
My  own  is  that,  as  the  operation  has  been  practiced  at  least  eight  times, 
and  never  with  success,  the  patient  has  a  better  prospect  from  rest  and 
medical  treatment ;  but  the  operation  on  the  common  iliac  is  undoubtedly 
justifiable.  There  are  two  different  ways  of  performing  it.  In  one  of 
these — Sir  P.  Crampton's  method1 — the  artery  is  sought  from  behind  by 
an  incision  made  "  from  the  end  of  the  last  rib  obliquely  forwards  and 
downwards  to  the  crista  ilii,  and  then  curved  forwards  above  and  parallel 
to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  terminating  at  the  anterior  superior  spine.  The 
muscles  and  fascia  transversalis  were  cut  through  at  the  bottom  of  the 
incision  till  the  subperitoneal  interval  was  reached,  and  then — the  perito- 

1  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xlvii,  p.  187.    See  also  Lancet,  Feb.  8,  1878. 
1  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xvi,  p.  102. 
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robe-pointed  bi«t 
was  run  Along  the  back  of  the  finger,  ami  *<•,  by  repeated  ttrokee  of  the 

bistoury,  the  muscles,  were  divided  to  the  extent  of  th*  mad. 

Sufficient  room  was  thus  obtained  to  pass  in  the  whole  hand  and  n 
the  peritoneum  and  intestines  from  the  fascia  iliaca.     The  parts  were 
then  plainly  visible,  ami  the  vessel  easily  secured." 

Tlie  other  method  of  securing  the  common  iliac  artery  ts  from  the  fr- 
aud Bhti  1  j"  ration  is  essentially  the  same,  whether  the  operator  wish' 
seenie  tlie  :mri:i,  tin*  common,  the   internal,  Of  the   upper  part  of  tin 
ternal  iliac  artery.     An  incision  is  made  through  the  abdominal  parte 

extent  of  which   varies  according  to  the  height  which  the  operator 
wishes   tO    attain.      It    commenoee    below,  just  external   to   the    internal 
abdominal  ring;,  runs  outwards  somewhat  parallel  to  I'ouparl's  ligarn 
and  then  runes  (awards  towards  the  umbilicus.      If  the  common  ili:i 
the  aorta  is  to  be  tied  the  incision   should  not  be  less  than   six  inches  in 
lengtbi     The  three  abdominal  tun-'  Irs  having  been  divided,  and  the  In 

transversalts  indeed  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  wound,  the  peritoneum^ 

Containing  the  intestines,  is  to  be  gently  separated  from  the   abdominal 
wall  until  the  iliac  vesssls  are  found.     They  must  then  he  iraeed  npwi 
as  far  as  necessary,  their  relations  being  attentively  home  in  miltcL     If 
the  aorta  is  to  be  secured,  the  main  point  is  to  separate  it  from  the 
cellular  tissue  which  forms  its  sheath,  and  from   the  vena  cava,  without 
any  injury  to  the  latter  or  to  the  parts  in  front,  in  which  the  great  lym- 
phatic vessels  and  the  commencement  of  tlie  receptaculum  chvli  might  be 
wounded.    The  right  common  iliac  artery  is  in  relation  with  three  veins, — 
the  vena  cava  lies  on  the   right  side  of  its  upper  part,  the  right  common 
iliac  vein  on   its  right  side  belo\v,  and  the   left  common   iliac 
behind  it  to  Join  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.    The  left  common  iliac 
vein  lies  behind  and  internal  to  its  artery.     The  urel.-r  crosses  over 
bifurcation  of  the  common  iliac,  or  the  upper  part  of  the  external  iliac 
artery,  and  the  spermatic  vessels  pursue  their  course  upwards  in    fi 
of  the  external  iliac  artery  ;  hut  both  these  structures  are  general!  n 

adherent  to  the  pel 
neum  that  in  raising  that 
membrane  the  surgeon 
pushes  them  away  from 
the  artery.  The  external 
iliae  vein  lies  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  artery,  inclin- 
ing on  the  left  side  more 
deep  surface,  and 
in  tying  the  external  iliac 
the  gen i to-crural  nerve), 
which  runs  down  on  its 
surface, should  be  lo 
for  and  avoided.  In  ty- 
ing the  lower  end  of  the 
external  iliac  after 
extensive  incisions  are 
required.  Mr.  Ahernc- 
thy,  in  his  original  ope- 
ration (the  first  in  which 
this   artery    was    tied),' 


Ligature  of  tie*  external  iliac  artery.  The  ha,**  hi  mi  C*  band  is 
shown,  pushing  back  the  lutefttinet,  covered  with  peritoneum. 
The  two  ends  of  the  ligature  arc  seen  passing  in  between  the 
artery,  which  i*  external,  and  the  vein  on  the  Inner  side,  a  large 
part  of  the  sbeatb  having  bueu  cut  a  war  to  show  the  vessels. 
Toward*  the  internal  ring  will  be  seen  the  while  end  of  the  via 
deferetis  dipping  into  the  polvii,  and  the  spermatic  vessels  lying 
on  the  perttorn  urn 


1  Bee  »i  lecture  in  the  Lancet,  Aug,  29,  1874,  for  aaumnmry  account  of  tho  early 
ftpefttltani  on  thin  Artery. 
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made  the  incision  upwards  and  inwards  from  the  centre  of  Poupart's 
ligament  along  the  course  of  the  artery.  But  this  operation  has  now 
fallen  out  of  use.  The  objection  to  it  is  that  it  gives  little  room,  and  is 
not  available,  if  the  operator  finds  it  necessary  to  go  higher  than  he  at 
first  intended.  The  lower  part  of  the  external  iliac  artery  can,  however, 
be  easily  reached  by  an  incision  parallel  to  and  a  little  above  the  outer 
half  of  Poupart's  ligament,  by  just  pushing  up  the  lower  part  of  the 
peritoneum,  and  this  is  the  plan  now  in  common  use.  If  more  room  is 
required  it  can  be  easily  got  by  extending  the  outer  end  of  the  incision 
upwards  and  inwards.  The  peritoneum  and  intestines  having  been 
gently  pressed  to  the  other  side  till  the  finger  is  about  to  pass  into  the 
true  pelvis,  the  artery  will  be  met  with  lying  on  the  brim  of  that  cavity. 
It  must  be  carefully  separated  from  its  vein,  and  the  ligature  passed  from 
within  outwards,  care  being  taken  not  to  include  the  genito-crnral  nerve. 
The  internal  iliac  is  found  either  by  tracing  the  common  iliac  down- 
wards, or  the  external  upwards,  till  the  bifurcation  is  reached,  and  then 
passing  the  finger  down  the  artery  into  the  pelvis,  and  scratching  it  clean 
with  the  finger-nail  and  director,  so  as  to  get  the  ligature  round  it  about 
an  inch  from  its  origin  if  necessary.  The  great  depth  of  the  vessel  ren- 
ders a  very  free  incision  necessary,  and  there  is  often  much  difficulty  in 
getting  the  ligature  round  the  artery,  though  Mr.  Syme's  case  shows  that 
this  may  be  done  with  the  ordinary  aneurism  needle.1 

Gluteal  aneurism  is  a  rare  disease,  and  one  with  which,  therefore,  no 
surgeon  is  sufficiently  familiar  to  speak  with  much  decision  as  to  its  treat- 
ment. It  is  very  commonly  traumatic,  either  from  direct  perforation  of 
the  artery  by  a  stab  or  from  an  injury  in  which  the  vessel  is  contused 
against  the  bone.  The  artery  affected  may  be  either  the  gluteal  or  sciatic, 
or  even  the  internal  pudic,  as  it  crosses  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  as  in  a 
preparation  of  John  Hunter's  in  the  College  of  Surgeons'  Museum.  In 
wounds  the  smaller  arteries,  branches  of  the  gluteal  or  sciatic,  may  be 
implicated.  The  symptoms  are  not  always  obvious.  In  traumatic  aneu- 
rism (so-called)  there  may  have  been  no  sac,  or  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
spontaneous  aneurism,  the  sac  may  have  given  way,  and  so  there  may  be 
no  pulsation  ;2  and  many  such  tumors  have  been  opened  by  mistake  for 
abscess,  usually  with  a  fatal  result.  Such  a  disaster  would  probably  be 
avoided  by  auscultation,  for  it  is  certain  that  in  many,  if  not  all,  such 
cases  a  bruit  would  be  audible.  Gluteal  aneurism  is  not  necessarily  fatal. 
Indubitable  cases  of  spontaneous  cure  are  recorded,  and  in  other  cases  the 
disease  has  long  remained  stationary.  But  when  the  pressure  of  the  tu- 
mor on  the  nerves  causes  much  distress,  or  when  the  size  of  the  aneurism 
is  increasing,  and  it  threatens  soon  to  burst,  surgical  treatment  is  neces- 
sary ;  but  it  is  not  easy  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  say  what 
is  on  the  whole  the  most  promising  method  of  treatment.  In  recent 
wound,  and  in  those  cases  of  traumatic  aneurism  which  most  nearly  ap- 
proach to  the  character  of  recent  wounds,  the  best  plan  is  to  lay  the  sac 
freely  open  and  tie  the  artery.  Ilffiinorrhage  may  be  controlled  during 
this  operation  either  by  plugging  the  sac  with  the  fingers  on  Mr.  Syuie's 
plan  or  by  pressure  on  the  aorta  by  Lister's  tourniquet.  Many  cases,  I 
have  no  doubt,  might  be  cured  by  compression  of  the  aorta  or  common 
iliac  under  chloroform.     Some  have  been  treated  successfully  with  coag- 


1  Svme,  Observations  in  Clinical  Surgery,  p.  168. 

*  The  student  must  always  remember  that  the  pulsation  of  an  aneurism  depends  on 
the  reaction  of  the  sac  upon  the  blood  which  distends  it,  so  that  a  free  rupture  of  the 
sac  involves  loss  of  pulsation. 
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tilating  injection,1  and  galvanopuneture  may  very  fairly  1>e  tried  in  thm 
cases,  °i*  manipulation.  In  cases  where  the  opening  in  the  artery  is  «ita- 
ated  inside  the  pelvis — a  tart  which  can  often  be  ascertained  by  elimi- 
nation fY<mi  the  rectum,  and  which  is  extremely  probable  in  spontati- 
aH€Qri9tD — the  surgeon  wilt  probably  think  it  better,  on  the  failure  of 
compressim  i  to  the  1  f  the  internal  iliac  artery,  an  opera- 

tion, however,  which  is  so  very  fatal,  from  its  anatomical  difficulties, H 
well  as  from  the  risk  of  finding  the  artery  diseased,  that  it  should  be 
avoided  M  much  as  possible. 

For  tiki ii y  details  on  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  gluteal  aneurism, 
for  which  my  present  work  affords  no  space,  I  would  refer  to  a  lecture 
published  in  the  Latutt,  July  11,  1874. 

Ifemoral  m, — Aneurism  of  the  femr*rai  artery  is  met 

in  the  groin  effecting  the  i-<uum<>n  femoral  (inguinal  aneurism), 
lower  part  of  Scarpa's  triangle,  affecting  the  superficial  femoral,  andi 
spreading  down  into  the  popliteal  space,  femoro-popHteal  aneuiisfii. 
some  intermediate  situation;  and  here  the   common   or   t  rfieiil 

femoral  may  be  implicated,  according  to  the  level  at  which  the  profundi 
arises,  which  in  the  living  subject  can  hardly  be  determined,  of  the  pro- 
funda itself,*  or  even  one  of  the  secondary  branches,  as  the  external  eir- 
GO  ID  flex,4  may  be  the  seat  of  the  aneurism. 

As  a  rule,  aneurisms  in  the  thigh,  when  they  oceur  in  a  tolerably  health)' 
subjeet,  and  the  sac  is  perfeet,  are  best  treated  by  pressure  on  tin 
in  the  groin.  This  pressure  is,  I  think,  equally  indicated  in  aneurism  of 
the  common  and  superficial  femoral,  or  in  the  rare  eases  where  the  pro- 
funda or  other  smaller  branches  arc  affected.  For  although  in  aneu 
situated  low  down  in  the  thigh  it  might  on  other  grounds  seem  rlenirmhle 
to  put  pressure  on  the  superficial  or  on  the  lower  part  of  won 

femoral,  yet  these  arteries  are  so  much  more  deeply  placed,  I 
compression  is  so  much  more  painful,  that  in   practice  it  is  found  much 
easier  to  extra  the  disease  by  pressure  in  the  groin.      Digital  pfQtWI 
I  have  no  doubt,  far  superior  to  any  other  form  in  this  situation 
the  artery  is  so  easily  compressed  that  any  other  form  of  pressuv 
used;  and  cases  have  been   treated  successfully  by   the   p 
weight,  suspended  from  a  frame  or  cradle,  or  by  various  forms  of  I 
nSquet 

In  iliofemoral  aneurism  it  maybe  necessary  to  make  instruments 
sure  under  chloroform  on  the  aorta  or  common  iliac,  as  above  described, 
and  in  some  cases  of  aneurism  which  are  either  entirely  femoral  or 
nil.  h  the  very  end  of  the  external  iliac  artery,  the  lattei  it  lie 

compressed,  though  as  a  general  rule,  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  select 
the  higher  artery,  so  as  to  avoid  all  risk  of  compressing  the  anenriamal 
tumor,  which  might  easily  occasion  intlammation  and  rupture  of  theme. 

mprttftion  of  tho  aorta  would,  of  0011(90)  be  employed  during  the  inj* 
igutstfna  fluid. 
*  T  would  reft?  to  I  caaodeierited  by  Mr.  Prescott  Hewett  (Hod.-Chlr.Ti 
xxix.  p.  75),  under  Sir  B,  Brodie's  euro,  in  which  the  external  iliac  artery  w**  I 
Ukd  wnich  is  figured  on  p.  686.     Befor*  dtttftctfon  tfa  .npur 

of  the  common  femoral.    After  death  it  was  found  that  the  profunda 
high,  md  that  the  aneurism  really  sprang-  from  the  commencement  of  ttu- 
femoral. 

►*ral  instances  of  aneurism*  of  the  profunda  may  be  found  quoted  in  a 
published  in  the  Lancet,  Oct.  17,  1874T  under  the  care  of  Krichsen,  Onjk,  and  P,  H 

«  An  aneurUm  occurring  vpofttaaooOJly  la    the  external   cireumflei  arter 
corded  by  M.  Lelenneur,  of  jiantcs,  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  &  ^56." 
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Fig.  m 


For  cases  of  ilio-femoral  aneurism  cured  by  rapid  compression  under 
chloroform  see  Lancet,  Oct.  10,  1874. 

When  pressure  has  failed  the  resort  to  the  ligature  should  not  in  my 
opinion,  be  long  delayed.  If  the  common  femoral  be  affected  the  external 
iliac  artery  must  be  tied,  and  in  ilio-femoral  aneurism  the  surgeon  may 
even  find  himself  obliged  to  operate  on  the  common  iliac. 

Ligature  of  Common  Femoral. — In  aneurism  implicating  the  lower 
part  of  the  common  or  the  superficial  femoral  or  profunda  arteries,  the 
question  has  arisen  whether  the  common  femoral  artery  might  not  be  se- 
cured. The  general  rule  has  been  that  if  the  aneurism  extends  too  high 
up  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  secure  the  superficial  femoral  artery  the  ex- 
ternal iliac  should  be  tied,  since  it  was  taught  that  the  ligature  of  the 
common  femoral  in  the  groin,  though  a  very  easy  was  a  peculiarly  fatal 
operation — so  much  so  that  some  good  surgeons  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  operation  ought  to  be  banished  from  practice.1  But  I  can- 
not discover  on  what  data  this  opinion  is  founded.  The  Irish  surgeons, 
following  on  the  example  of  the 
elder  Porter,  have  practiced  this 
operation  tolerably  often,  and  their 
experience  of  it  has  been  pretty 
satisfactory  ;■  and  Dr.  Mott  also 
highly  recommends  it,  and  says  he 
has  often  performed  it  with  suc- 
cess.* My  own  impression  is  that 
the  operation  is  less  dangerous 
than  the  ligature  of  the  external 
iliac  artery,  though  much  more  so 
than  that  of  the  superficial  femoral. 
A  longitudinal  or  oblique  incision 
is  made  over  the  course  of  the  ar- 
tery; any  glands  which  lie  in  front 
of  the  sheath  are  to  be  drawn  aside, 
as  well  as  the  crural  branch  of  the 
genito-crural,  or  a  branch  of  the 
anterior  crural  nerve,  which  may 
come  into  view;  and  the  sheath 
being  opened  about  an  inch  below 

Poupart's  ligament,  the  ligature  is     Llgature  of  the  8Uperfic|al  femoral  artery    Two 
to  be  carried  round  the  artery  from  double  hooks  are  shown,  one  of  which  draws  the 

the  inner  Side.  edge  of  the  aartorius  muscle  outwards  or  down  wards, 

Superficial    Femoral    Artery. the  other  exposes  the  fibres  of  the  abductor  longua 

mift  is —-♦..«„,  „#•  «.u«  „. ~„a~:    l  r  ~~      running  in  the  opposite  direction.    A  large  piece 

The  ligature  of  the  superficial  femo-  ha8  been  cut  out  J^  8heath  to  §how  £  Jtery 

ral  (Which  IS  the  Operation  Usually  with  the  ligature  round  it,  and  internal  to  and  below 

intended  When  tying  u  the  femoral  it  the  vein,  indistinctly  seen.  A  nerve  is  seen  on  the 

artery"  is   Spoken   Of )  is   the   most  outer  and  front  aspectof  the  sheath,  a  branch  of  the 

*       •!*.              J  ,       -       A                .  anterior  crural.    This  is  sometimes  the  saphenous, 

ramiliar,  and  by  far  the   most   SUC-  at  others,  where  the  artery  Uexp<>sed  a  little  higher, 

CeSSful,  Of  all  the  Operations  On  the  one  of  the  cutaneous  nerves. 

1  Ericbsen,  Sc.  and  Art.  of  Surg.,  6th  ed.,  vol.  ii,  p.  110.  Mr.  Erichsen,  however, 
in  hit  last  edition,  though  he  does  not  approve  of  the  operation,  speaks  of  it  in  terms 
of  much  less  sweeping  condemnation. 

1  Out  of  nine  cases  three  died — one  from  haemorrhage  previous  to  operation  (this 
case  should  be  omitted  from  the  list),  one  with  diseased  arteries  from  secondary  haem- 
orrhage, and  another  in  whom  there  was  a  high  bifurcation  and  the  ligature  was 
placed  close  below  the  profunda,  also  of  secondary  haemorrhage.  The  last  is  the  only 
ease  which  can  really  be  said  to  have  died  in  consequence  of  the  operation. 

8  See  also  other  cases  quoted  in  the  Lancet  for  Aug.  20,  1874. 
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arteries.     The  spot  which  is  B  for  lying  the   vessel   is  just  above 

the  margin  «>f  the  saitorius,  at  the  apex  of  Scarpa's  triangle,  L  e..  al 
junction  of  the  upper  and  middle  third  of  the  thigh*  If  from  a-dema  or 
other  causes,  the  edge  of  the  sartorius  cannot  he  made  out.  a  line  from 
the  middle  of  the  groin  to  the  front  of  the  inner  condyle  will  mark  the 
roe  of  the  vessel.  The  skin  and  fascia?  having  been  divided  to  tbe 
extent  which  the  size  of  the  patient  requires  (three  inches  may  be  taken 
as  a  moderate  incision),  tbe  edge  of  the  sartoriua  is  sought  for,  and  tbe 
muscle  having  been  drawn  a  little  downwards,  the  sheath  is  found,  with 
B  small  nerve  usually  lying  on  it — a  branch  from  the  anterior  crural. 
The  tang  saphenous  nerve  generally  does  not  join  the  artery  till  lower 
down.  The  sheath  il  to  be  raiefnlly  opeoed  over  the  front  of  tie 
When  the  white  ooat  of  the  vessel  is  fully  brought  into  view  it  shoul> 
gently  scratched  clean  with  the  point  of  the  director,  and  the  aneurism 
needle  passed  very  gently  round  it  from  the  inner  side.  Great  care 
should  be  used  neither  to  expose  the  artery  to  an  unnecessary  extent  nor 
to  contuse  the  vein.  In  fact,  it  is  more  satisfactory  never  to  have  touched 
or  seen  tbe  vein. 

The  anomalies  in  the  course  of  the  artery  are  so  very  rare  that  it  ie 
hardly  worth  while  to  do  more  than  just  to  mention  that  in  one  ease  Sir 
C.  Bell  found  that  the  femoral  artery  had  a  large  u  vas  aberrans,"  which, 
given  off  from  a  higher  source,  joined  the  main  trunk  above  tbe  smetiris- 
mal  tumor,  and  carried  on  the  circulation  in  it  after  the  artery  had  been 
tied,  and  that  cases  have  been  dissected  in  which  the  sciatic  artery  fur- 
nishes a  large  branch — M  fenioro-popliteal  " — which  runs  down  the  back  of 
the  limb  into  the  popliteal  space,  while  the  superficial  femoral  arte: 
deficient,  or  is  represented  only  by  a  small  branch  which  terminates  as 
the  anastouiotica  magna.3 

The  femoral  artery  may  also  lie  tied  in  Hunter's  canal,  as  Hunter  origi- 
nally did-     This,  however,  can  only  be  done  in  popliteal  aneurism,  not  in 
►ral,  and  is  only  done  then  after  the  failure  of  the  operation  in  Scarpa's 
triangle.     A  much  freer  incision  must  be  made  in  the  line  above  indi- 
cated from  the  apex  of  Scarpa's  triangle  downwards.    The  sartorius  mus- 
cle having  been  exposed,  and   recognized  by  the  direction  in  which 
fibres  run,  its  upper  edge  must  be  drawn   downwards,  if  the  operator 
wishes  to  reach  the  artery  in  the  upper  part  of  the  canal ;  or  contrary 
the  mueck  must  be  drawn  upwards,  if  tbe  vessel  ie  to  be  secured  near  the 
opening  in  the  adductor  mag n us.     Then,  the  anterior  wall  of  tbe  canal 
having  been  laid  Open,  the  artery  is  sought  with  the  long  saphenous  nerve 
lying  usually  in  front  of  it  and  within  the  sheath.     This  should  be  0 
fully  avoided  as  well  as  the  vein. 

Popliteal  aneurism  is  the  form  by  far  the  most  familiar  to  surgeons; 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know   that  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  which 
was  so  formidable  in  the  times  before  Hunter  that  Mr.  Pott  expressed,  Ln 
the  most  decided  terms,  his  preference  for  amputation  over  the  treat  n; 
I  hen  in  vogue,  has  now  become  so  manageable  that  out  of  212  cases  ad- 
mitted into  various  metropolitan  and  provincial  hospitals,  chiefly  during 
tbe  ten  years  1861-71},  and  reported  to  me  from  those  hospitals,  Ififi  were 
cured   entirely   and    permanently  by  ligature  or  pressure   i  and   a  fen 
less  common  means),  12  were  cured  after  amputation,  in  four  tbe 
was  not  cured,  and  29  died.*     This  is  a  list  formed  entirely  of  unselc 
and  common  cases  just  as  thej-  presented  themselves  at  the  various  hos- 

1  Dr  Hilton  Faggo,  in  Guy'*  Hospital  Reports,  8<1  ser.,  vol  x,  1  • 
1  Lancet,  May  1,  1875. 
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pitals,  containing,  of  course,  a  percentage  of  complicated  and  advanced 
cases  which  were,  probably,  in  themselves  incurable.  The  cases  were 
under  the  care  of  surgeons  of  verj-  various  degrees  of  experience  and 
operative  skill.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  to  represent  in  all  ways  the 
average  of  success  and  failure  which  the  surgeons  of  the  present  day  have 
met  with  in  the  treatment  of  popliteal  aneurism.  And  this  average  of 
success,  large  as  it  is,  will,  there  is  no  doubt,  be  largely  increased  by  the 
improved  methods  of  compression  recently  introduced,  and  by  the 
increasing  intelligence  of  the  laboring  population,  and  their  diminished 
fear  of  surgical  treatment,  leading  them  to  apply  earlier  for  advice. 

Again,  I  think  that  I  have  shown  (in  the  lectures  above  referred  to) 
that  the  mortality  after  the  Hnnterian  operation  on  the  femoral  artery 
has  been  greatly  diminished,  as  has  also  been  the  prevalence  of  gangrene, 
secondary  hemorrhage,  and  other  untoward,  but  not  necessarily  fatal, 
complications,  in  modern  practice,  in  all  probability  as  a  consequence  of 
the  more  careful  method  of  operating,  and  simpler  treatment  after  opera- 
tion, which  distinguish  modern  surgery ;  so  that  the  mortality  which  in 
188  published  cases  tabulated  by  Norris  l  was  24.46  per  cent,  was  only 
14.94  per  cent,  in  87  similar3  (published  and  unpublished)  cases  contained 
in  the  list  above  referred  to.  These  facts,  which  I  think  can  hardly  be 
gainsaid,  are  most  encouraging  to  a  surgeon  in  undertaking  the  care  of  a 
case  of  popliteal  aneurism.  There  remains  the  question,  what  class  of 
cases  are  adapted  for  the  ligature,  what  for  compression,  and  what  for 
flexion  ?  And  after  compression  or  flexion  has  been  attempted,  how  long 
should  the  attempt  be  persisted  in,  if  not  at  once  successful? 

.  I  may,  perhaps,  add  that,  though  cases  are  on  record  in  which  cure  has 
been  obtained  by  some  of  the  less  usual  proceedings — such  as  manipula- 
tion, coagulating  injections,  etc. — it  seems  to  me,  speaking  generally,  that 
such  proceedings  are  so  far  more  dangerous  and  so  far  less  likely  to  suc- 
ceed than  the  known  and  familiar  resources  of  surgery,  ligature  and  pres- 
sure, that  I  think  it  useless  to  spend  time  on  their  discussion  here. 

In  discussing  the  treatment  of  popliteal  aneurism  it  is  well  to  study 
the  symptoms  and  the  anatomy  of  various  specimens  of  it.  The  first  thing 
that  strikes  us  is  the  differences  in  the  relation  of  the  sac  to  the  artery. 
Some  aneurisms  grow  from  the  anterior  face  of  the  vessel  towards  the 
knee-joint.  These  are  marked  by  a  distinct  line  of  pulsation  in  the  course 
of  the  artery  lying  over  and  distinguished  from  the  general  pulsation  of 
the  tumor,  and  by  the  readiness  with  which  the  joint  becomes  inflamed. 
The  more  common  form  (as  it  seems)  grows  from  the  back,  or  partly  from 
the  side,  of  the  artery,  and  is  marked  by  the  absence  of  any  such  distinct 
line  of  pulsation,  and  by  the  early  implication  of  the  nerve,  leading  to 
pain  shooting  down  the  limb,  and  by  pressure  on  the  vein,  causing  oedema 
and  weight  of  the  leg  and  foot. 

Mj*  own  impression  is  that  aneurisms  on  the  anterior  face  of  the  artery 
are  rarely  cured  by  any  measure  short  of  the  ligature ;  and  even  the  latter 
often  fails  and  amputation  becomes  necessary.3 

Again,  the  progress  of  the  case  has  a  most  important  influence  on  the 
treatment  to  be  adopted.  In  an  aneurism  which  is  extending  rapidly, 
and  of  which  the  $ac  is,  therefore,  thin  and  probably  imperfect  in  parts, 
it  seems  more  prudent  to  resort  to  the  ligature  at  once;  and  generally  in 


1  See  JN  orris's  Contributions  to  Surgery. 

1  By  similar  cases  1  mean  cases  in  which  the  femoral  artery  was  tied,  as  in  those 
tabu  I  h  ted  l»y  Norris,  without  the  previous  use  of  compression. 

*  Sew  two  chxps  related  hy  Tufnellon  AneurUm,  pp.  120-130;  and  see  also  a  lecture 
in  the  Lancet,  Dec.  12,  1874. 
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all  the  severer  cases,  and  in  those  where  the  tamor  has  already  burst,  hot 
where  the  surgeon  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  amputate  at  once,  the 
ligature  is  probably  the  safest  course.1 

Genuflexion. — Flexion  is  indicated  in  small  aneurisms,  situated  on  the 
posterior  or  lateral  aspect  of  the  artery,  in  which  the  pulsation  and  bruit 
are  suspended  by  bending  the  knee.  It  need  not  be  extreme  nor  painful, 
nor  need  the  limb  be  bandaged  or  confined  in  any  way,  at  least  in  many 
cases.  Voluntary  flexion,  in  which  the  patient  is  allowed  to  change  the 
position  of  the  limb  slightly,  will  succeed  in  many  cases,  and  will  be  tol- 
erated where  forced  flexion  would  produce  pain  and  would  be  given  up. 
Besides,  forced  flexion  has  been  known  to  produce  rupture  of  the  sac, 
which  voluntary  flexion  hardly  could  do.  Flexion  seems  to  act  partly  by 
retarding  the  blood-stream,  partly  by  direct  pressure  and  probable  dis- 
placement of  clot.  It  may  easily  be  combined  with  digital  or  instrumental 
pressure. 

When  pressure  or  flexion,  either  alone  or  in  combination,  are  to  suc- 
ceed, a  perceptible  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  is  generally  noticed  at 
once,  i.  e.,  in  the  course  of  the  first  two  or  three  days.  If  this  is  not  the 
case  it  becomes  a  very  important  question  how  long  the  attempt  should 
be  continued.  Relying  on  the  doctrine  that  if  pressure  failed  to  cure  the 
aneurism  it  would  produce,  at  any  rate,  some  benefit  by  causing  dilatation 
of  the  anastomosing  vessels,  and  thus  diminishing  the  risk  of  gangrene, 
and  influenced  also  by  the  published  statistics  of  ligature  of  the  femoral 
artery — which,  I  think,  I  have  shown  to  be  more  unfavorable  than  the  re- 
sults of  modern  practice  justify — many  surgeons  were  in  favor  of  persever- 
ing with  pressure  for  a  very  considerable  length  of  time,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  in  many  cases  a  cure  has  been  so  obtained,1  but  at  the  expense 
of  an  amount  of  suffering  to  which  few  persons  would  willingly  submit 
unless  in  order  to  avoid  some  very  great  danger.  And,  as  it  seems,  it  is 
very  problematical  whether  the  danger  is  not  the  other  way.  Certainly 
the  mortality  after  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery  appears  not  to  be  di- 
minished, but,  on  the  contrary,  increased,  by  the  previous  unsuccessful 
trial  of  compression  ;s  and,  on  the  whole,  I  have  been  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  if  no  considerable  improvement  has  been  effected  by  the  blood- 
less methods  in  the  first  week,  it  is  better  to  give  up  the  attempt,  allow 
the  patient  a  few  days  to  recover  from  the  distress  which  the  compression 
has  generally  caused,  and  then  tie  the  artery. 

In  making  compression  I  have  myself  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  digital  over  all  other  forms  of  pressure,  if  carefully  employed ; 
and  I  think  the  observation  of  Mr.  Walker  an  important  one,  that  the 
pressure  should  not  be  varied  from  the  common  to  the  superficial  femoral 
and  vice  versa,  but  should  be  applied  to  the  same  vessel  throughout  ("  the 
one-artery  system,"  as  he  calls  it),  so  that  the  same  collaterals  should  al- 
ways be  called  upon. 

Ligature  of  Tibial  Arteries. — Aneurism  occurs  below  the  popliteal 
space,  but  almost  always  from  traumatic  causes,  or  in  cases  of  extensive 
disease  of  the  heart  and  arteries.     Traumatic  aneurisms  of  small  arteries 


1  Cases  of  successful  ligature  after  the  rupture  of  the  aneurism  may  be  found  re- 
corded in  the  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1859,  p.  479  (where  the  aneurism  had  burst  into  the 
knee-joint) ;  and  one  in  the  Lancet,  1851,  vol.  ii,  p.  30,  where  the  aneurism  (femoral) 
bad  burst  through  the  skin. 

1  See  a  remarkable  instance  of  resolute  persistence  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  and 
of  the  patient  for  a  space  of  half  a  year,  after  which  a  cure  was  at  length  obtained, 
recorded  by  Mr.  Walker  of  Liverpool.— Liverpool  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  v. 

'  Lancet,  May  1, 1875. 
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■re  best  treated  as  recent  wounds ;  and  in  the  present  day  the  use  of 
■•march's  bandage  enables  the  surgeon  to  exclude  the  blood  completely 
from  the  tumor,  while  he  dissects  out  the  vessels  and  ties  them  as  easily 
■b  on  the  dead  subject.  Aneurisms  the  result  of  cardiac  or  general 
arterial  disease  are  best  let  alone  or  treated  by  the  mildest  forms  of  com- 
pression. They  are  usually  not  in  themselves  very  dangerous,  and  the 
patient's  life  cannot  in  any  case  be  a  long  one.  For  these  reasons  opera- 
tions on  the  tibial  arteries,  other  than  their  direct  ligature  for  wound,  are 
nnongst  the  rarest  operations  in  surgery.  In  some  very  rare  cases,  how- 
aver,  one  of  the  tibial  arteries  has  been  wounded  from  the  other  side  of 
the  leg  by  a  stab  through  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  then  it  hfes 
been  necessary  to  cut  down  formally  on  the  artery  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  dissecting-room. 

The  posterior  tibial  can  be  secured  near  the  ankle  with  facility,  as  it  lies 
between  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor  longus  digitorum 
in  its  inner,  and  that  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  at  its  outer  side.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  make  an  incision  half-way  between  the  internal 
malleolus  and  the  heel  and  dissect  the  pails. 

To  secure  the  vessel  higher  up  two  different  plans  are  adopted.    Mr. 
Gtathrie's  has  the  advantage  of  enabling  the  surgeon  to  secure  the  peroneal 
utery,  if  his  diagnosis  should  prove  at  fault  and  the  wound  or  other  lesion 
ihould  implicate  that  vessel  and  not  the  tibial.    A  vertical  incision  is  made  ' 
In  the  centre  of  the  calf  about  six  inches  long,  through  the  gastrocnemius 


Fig.  251. 


Fig.  252. 


Flo.  251.— Ligature  of  posterior  tibial  artery.  The  posterior  hook  draws  aside  the  deep  mai>8  of  mus- 
ics tad  the  intermuscular  fascia.  The  vessels  and  posterior  tibial  nerve  are  seen  lying  on  the  tibialis 
nations. 

Flo.  252.— Ligature  of  anterior  tibial  artery.  The  Teasels  are  seen  with  the  nenre  lying  in  front  and 
o  the  outer  side. 

md  soleus  muscles,  the  deep  or  intermuscular  fascia  freely  divided,  and 
;he  vessel  sought  immediately  beneath  this  fascia,  superficial  to  the 
tibialis  posticus  muscle. 

The  old  method  of  tying  the  posterior  tibial  is  to  make  an  incision 
parallel  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  tibia,  and  about  a  finger's  breadth 
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bebtnd  it  through  the  skin,  superficial  and  deep  fascia,  exp< 
tibial  origin  of  the  soleus  muscle.     This  is  then  cut  from  r.i 
intermuscular  fascia  opened,  the  artery  found,  with  a  vein  on  e'i' 
of  It,  and  l lie  nerve  probably  superficial  to  it,  separated  from  tin 
turds,  and  tied 

The  interior  tibial  artery  will  be  found  in  any  part  of  its  cours» 
Incision  in  a  line  drawn  from  the  head  of  the  fibula  to  the  centra 
between  the  two  malleoli.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  |1 
deeply,  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  tibialis  autieus  muse] 
the  (ascia,  which  shows  as  a  white  line,  separating  that  mtn 
extensor  long,  dig,  above  and  the  ext.  prop,  pollieis  in  tbe  □ 
log.  Success  in  this  Operation  depends  on  hitting  tbe  edge  of  the  tibialis 
anticus.  Tor  which  purpose  the  surest  way  is  to  get  the  patient  I 
inlo  action  before  he  is  put  under  amvsthesia  and  mark  it  out,  and 
the  incision  very  freely,  and  carefully  search  for  tbe  white  line 
tag  the  fascia.  The  artery  has  verne  eomites  on  either  side*  and  the  u 
superficial  to  it. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  VEINS  AND  ABSORBENTS. 


Phleb&i&and  Thrombosis — The  leading  symptoms  of  pUebitic 
Bamtuation  of  veins,  is  the  occurrence  or  coagulation  in  them,  as  widen' 
by  hardness  along  the  bourse  of  the  vein.     In  true  inflammation 
necompMiii' .■<!   b\   pain  and   redness,  and  some  amount  of  genet  1 
The  mere  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  tbe  veins  by  no  means  imi 
inflammation,  or  any  general  affection  of  tl  m,  or  even  any  altc 

lion  in  the  tissues  of  the  vein   itself     Such  pas 
blood  in  the  veins  used  to  be  denominated  "adhesive  phlebil 
theory  that   the  cause  of  the  coagulation  was  effusion  of  lymph  : 
lining  membrane  of  the  vein;   but  it  has   I  shown,  h< 

by  clinical  and  anatomical  observation,  that  in  many  of  these  cat 
is  no  evidence  of  any  inflammation  whatever;  ami  the  direct  ex p< 
Of  Guthrie,  Travers,  II.  Lee,  and  Calletider,  in  our  own 

igll  observers,  have  shown  that  the  lining  membrane  of  \  i 
circle  lymph.    Consequently  tbe  condition  known  to  the  older] 
thologists  as  "adhesive  phlebitis"  is  now  usually  designate 
racily  as  u thl,omlK>8is.,1     li  proceeds  from  a  variety  of  causes, — tn 
pressure  or  obstruction  to  the  return  of  blood,  rrom  dimii 
the  circulation,  from  varicosity  of  the  veins,  from  the  extension  tut" 
them  of  clots  forming  nearer  the  heart,  and  from  conditions  ofth( 
itself  which  are  not  as  yet  perfectly  understood.     Thus,  in  the  tin 
sis  which  occurs  in  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremity  after    pa 
and  to  which  the  name  of  "phlegmasia  dolens"  i>  applied, 
tion  which    has    necessarily  taken    place  in    the    uterine   sim- 
down  lite  iliac,  femoral,  and  other  veins.     In  fractures  where  a  vein  Uu 
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been  contused  or  torn  the  coagulation  so  produced  often  extends  into  the 
lower  veins  and  impedes  the  union  of  the  fracture.1    And  sometimes  we 
•ee  coses  in  which,  with  no  definite  local  exciting  cause  (though  commonly 
in  some  condition  of  general  disease),  the  veins  become  blocked,  often  to 
a  very  great  extent.    The  same  passive  coagulation  or  thrombosis  occa- 
sionally, though  rarely,  happens  in  the  pulmonary  arteries,  and  is  a  rec- 
ognized cause  of  sudden  death,3  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  similar 
passive  coagulation  of  blood  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  occasionally  pro- 
duces death.    The  first  symptoms  of  thrombosis  are  a  sense  of  uneasi- 
ness and  an  aching  pain  in  the  part  affected,  followed  by  some  difficulty 
in  moving  the  limb.     On  examination  a  hard  cord  is  felt  in  the  place  of 
the  vein  affected,  which  is  somewhat  tender  on  being  handled,  and  there 
is  general  swelling  and  oedema  of  the  limb.    The  affected  vein  is  some- 
times though  not  always  surrounded   by  inflamed  cellular  tissue.     If 
there  is  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  vein  it  will  be  found  filled  with 
ooagula,  which  are  more  or  less  adherent  to  its  inner  surface.     The 
coagula  are  of  a  variable  or  mottled  color,  almost  black  in  some  places, 
in  others  nearly  decolorized,  and  generally  the   decolorized  parts  are 
firmly  connected  to  the  lining  membrane,  while  the  central  portion  of  the 
clot  is,  on  the  contrary,  often  broken  down  into  a  creamy  fluid,  looking 
like  a  mixture  of  blood  and  pus.     In  some  cases,  even  when  the  obstruc- 
tion of  veins  is  great,  no  constitutional  disturbance  can  be  traced.    There 
is  no  feverish  excitement,  no  change  in  the  normal  temperature  or  pulse, 
and  the  affection  subsides  spontaneously  as  it  arose — the  vessels  regain- 
ing their  natural  appearance,  and  the  functions  of  the  limb  being  com- 
pletely restored.     But  this  is  not  always  the  case.     Whether  along  with 
or,  as  seems  more  probable,  in  consequence  of  the  coagulation,8  the  walls 
of  the  vein  and  the  cellular  tissue  which  support  it  become  inflamed,  and 
this  inflammation  is  often  accompanied  with  severe  pain  and  with  much 
constitutional  disturbance,  and  the  serious  symptoms  may  ensue  which 
are  described  as  acute  or  suppurative  phlebitis,  and  which  are  often  de- 
veloped by  severe  injuries,  such  as  amputation  or  excision,  when  the  cav- 
ities of  large  veins  have  been  laid  open,  and  especially  those  veins  which, 
being  contained  in  bony  canals,  are  incapable  of  closure,  and  thus  of  im- 
mediate union. 

The  anatomical  characters  of  phlebitis  are  perceived  partly  on  the  cel- 
lular tissue  which  supports  the  vein,  partly  in  the  coats  of  the  vessel 
itself,  and  partly  in  its  contents.  The  disease  consists — in  some  measure 
at  least — of  diffuse  inflammation  spreading  along  the  cellular  membrane 
in  which  the  vein  lies.  Hence  the  redness,  hardness,  and  oedema  which 
are  seen  during  life  in  the  course  of  the  affected  vessel.  Although  this 
inflammation  most  commonly  extends  in  the  course  of  the  circulation, 
cases  are  not  wanting  in  which  it  spreads  towards  the  distal  veins.  In 
this  inflammation  the  outer  or  cellular  coat  of  the  vein  participates.  Co- 
incidently  with  this  the  tissues  of  the  vessel  itself  become  altered.  "  The 
circular  fibrous  coat  becomes  injected  and  thickened  by  deposit;  the 
inner  coat  loses  its  natural  transparency,  and  becomes  wrinkled  and  even 


1  See  Callender,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  li. 

*  The  render  will  find  a  very  interesting  account  of  these  cases  of  thrombosis  in 
the  superficial  veins,  the  cerebral  sinuses,  the  cavities  of  the.  heart,  and  the  pulmo- 
nary arteries,  in  a  paper  On  the  Coai^ulution  of  the  Blood  in  the  Venous  System 
during  Life,  by  Dr.  Humphry,  republished  in  1859  from  the  British  Medical  Journal. 

•  "  Coagulation  of  the  blood  in  a  vein,"  says  Mr.  Lee,  "  may  bo  either  a  primary 
or  secondary  affection :  it  may  be  either  the  cause  or  effect  of  the  inflammation  of 
the  coaU  of  the  vein.'7 — Practical  Pathology,  3d  ed.,  vol.  i,  p.  24. 
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Baanred.     It  1B  °f  a  dt'Nt  opaque,  dirty-white  color,  stained  more  or  I 
by  the  contents  of  the  vein ;  exudation  often  occurs  between  the  inne 
and  outer  coats,  and  the  different  layers  <<f  the  former  then  beoo 
integrated,  or  the  1  i n i 1 1 fj  membrane  may  be  cast  off  in  large  portions  hit 
the  interior  of  the  vessel.     All  the  coats  of  the  vein  may,  under  theft 
cumstances,  be  easily  detached  from  each  other,  or  may  he  separated  by 
tte,  fibrinous,  or  puriform  exudation.     When  these   form  under  the 
lining    mem  inane   they  may  be   seen   as   patches  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes  through  the  transparent  structure,  so  long  as  this  retains  its  in- 
tegrity.    Afterwards  they  may  be  poured,  together  with  the  fragment 
of  the  disintegrated  membrane,  into  the  cavity  of  the  vessel*     The  in- 
tlu  minatory  exudation  between  the  different  oo&ta  of  the  vein  destn>\ 
natural  pi  lability,  so  that  when  divided  it  will  remain  open  like  an  artery." 
(Lee,  op,  ctf.,  p.  25,)     So  much  for  the  anatomical  changes  in  the 
itself,     Along  with  this  there  are  ob&pgea  in  the  blood  contained  in  it. 
We  have  seen  that  the  blood  may  clot  in  the  veins  without  any  prc^ 
inflammatory  symptoms  or  appearances,  and  sometimes  without  any 
sequent  bad  conseipmnecs  (thrombosis),  but  we  have  also  seen  that  this 
Obstruction  of  the  vein  may,  on  t  he  Other  hand,  prove  the  starting-point 
of  inflammation  of  its  tissue.     Coagulation   may  also  follow  on  injun  to 
the  vein,  or  on  the  passage  into  its  cavity  of  any  irritating  or  decorn, 
tug  matter,     in  such  cases  the  coagulation  is  to  be  regarded  as  salutary — 
a  barrier  thrown  up  against  the  passage  of  the  products  of  Inflammation 
or  decomposition   into  the  mass  of  the  circulating  blood.     Should  this 
barrier  hold,  the  inflammation  will  be  limited  to  the  part   Bret  ejtboted 
the  general  symptoms  wbieh   may   have  been  excited  will  subside,  an 
the  patient  recover.     But  the  eoagnlum  often  breaks  down  and  soften 
into  a  creamy  purifonn  fluid,  resembling  sail  ions  pus  to  the  naked  eyt 
I H it  only  showing  under  the  microscope  granular  matter  and  dieintiegl 
blood  cells;  and  when  this  matter  passes  into  the  general  current  of  the 
blood  it  will  spread  the  inflammation  of  the  vein  to  an  indefinite  exi 
and  will  produce  the  general  symptoms  and  signs  of  septiea-rnia  or  pyiemiu. 
And,  lastly,  as  clotting  in  a  vein  and  the  decomposition  of  the  clots  to 
times  excites  the  general  symptoms  of  pyremia,  so  conversely  the  pase&g 
of  putrid  matter  into  the  blood — septicemia— often  is  the  cause  of  file 
ting  and  of  decomposition  of  clot  in   the   remote   veins.    -As   Mr.  Le 
phrases   it,  "the  decomposition,  originating  in  a  local  action,  mi 
the  general  mass  of  the  blood  and  rapidly  kill  the  patient,  without  the 

urrence  of  any  blood-clotting:  Of  coagnla  may  form  in  the  vessels 
disintegrate  and  decompose,  ami  become  conveyed  to  other  parts.  In 
the  last  instance  the  phenomena  «>f  lhmml>u.sis  and  afterwards  of  embo- 
lism become  superadded  to  the  original  septicemia"  (op.  crt.,  p. 

I'ttriouti  Kinds  of  Phlebitis. —  The  kinds  of  thrombosis  and  phh 
ranked  according  to  their  causes,  are  enumerated  by  Paget  as:  (1)  The 
traumatic,  including  those  due  to  distension  ;  {2)  those  occurring  in  c> 
hanstion,  during  or  after  either  acute  or  chronic  diseases;  (:>)  those  due 
to  extension  of  inflammation,  or  of  blood-clotting  from  ulcers,  morbid 
growths,  or  gangrenous  or  acutely  inflamed  parts  ; '  (4)  tboee  of  the  so- 
called  idiopathic  or  rheumatic  form  ;  (5)  the  pyemia) ;  (6)  the  ptierpera" 
(among  which  it  is  probable  that  examples  of  all  kinds,  only  modified 
the  puerperal  state,  are  grouped) ;  and  (7)  the  gout 

*  See  Fig.  181,  p.  427. 

in.  Leet»,  p.  298,     Sir  J*  Peget'l  e*#Aj  givei  an  interesting  sketch  of  gout; 
phlebitis,  bed  chiefly  by  it>  lymmetryt  apparent  metH&tiises,  and  frequent 

recurrence.     Mr.  PrcseuU  Uewett  has  ftUo  described  the  same  form  of  pblebu 
Clin.  Sue.  Trans  ,  vol.  vl 
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The  symptoms  above  stated  will  suffice  for  the  diagnosis  of  phlebitis 
whenever  the  vein  is  superficial ;  in  fact,  the  only  disease  with  which  it 
could  be  confounded  is  inflamed  absorbents,  but  the  latter  is  not  accom- 
panied by  the  oedema  of  phlebitis ;  the  red  inflamed  streaks  are  much 
narrower,  and  there  is  always,  if  enlargement,  at  any  rate  tenderness  of 
the  glands  above. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  phlebitis  must  in  general  be  merely  ex- 
pectant, any  concomitant  constitutional  or  general  disorder  being,  of 
course,  treated  according  to  its  own  indications.  Strict  rest  must  be 
enjoined  ;  the  part  must  be  put  in  such  a  position  as  will  favor  the  return 
of  blood ;  warm  lotions  are  generally  grateful,  and  possibly  may  be  use- 
ful in  favoring  the  distension  of  the  cellular  tissue  and  avoiding  tension. 
If  there  is  much  diffuse  inflammation  around  the  affected  vein  incisions 
will  be  necessary.  The  administration  of  mercury  and  free  leeching 
around  the  inflamed  vein  used  to  be  much  practiced,  but  their  generally 
weakening  effect  is  more  deleterious  than  is  counterbalanced  by  any  local 
benefit  they  produce.  Pain  must  be  soothed  by  opium,  and  iu  rheumatic 
and  gouty  cases  alkalies  will  be  indicated. 

Finally,  there  may  be  cases  where  the  surgeon  may  think  it  justifiable 
to  hinder  the  progress  of  the  inflammation  and  defend  the  patient  from 
the  danger  of  the  passage  of  the  decomposing  clot  into  the  mass  of  the 
blood  by  putting  two  needles  beneath  the  vein  and  dividing  it  in  the 
interval,  a  practice  of  which  Mr.  Lee  has  given  some  interesting  examples, 
apparently  successful,  though  of  course  it  will  be  only  rarely  that  such  a 
complication  to  an  already  dangerous  malady  will  be  considered  appro- 
priate, and  frequent  failure  in  checking  the  course  of  the  disease  must 
be  anticipated. 

Varicose  Veins. — Varicosity  or  dilatation  of  veins  is  an  exceedingly 
familiar  affection  as  seen  in  the  veins  of  the  lower  limb.  It  very  com- 
monly affects  the  veins  of  the  spermatic  cord,  forming  the  disease  known 
as  varicocele.  Many  piles  consist  wholly  or  in  part  of  varicose  hemor- 
rhoidal veins,  and  other  superficial  and  deep  veins  are  occasionally  found 
to  be  varicose.  Dilated,  tortuous,  and  varicose  veins  are  also  not  unfre- 
qnently  found  ramifying  under  the  skin  and  forming  a  collateral  circula- 
tion in  cases  where  any  large  trunk-vein  is  obliterated.  Thus,  when  the 
vena  cava  inferior  has  been  plugged,  large  veins  are  developed  under  the 
skin  of  the  abdomen,  which  bring  the  blood  from  some  of  the  radicles  of 
the  obstructed  vein  into  those  of  the  superior  vena  cava,  while  the  azygos 
circulation  is  no  doubt  also  enlarged  to  convey  the  remainder. 

The  diseases  caused  by  varicosity  of  special  veins,  and  admitting  of 
surgical  treatment,  will  be  found  described  in  other  chapters,  as  Vari- 
cocele and  Haemorrhoids.  We  will  deal  here  with  varix  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity. 

This  may  arise  from  anjf  cause  which  throws  too  great  or  too  con- 
tinuous a  strain  on  the  veins,  or  which  obstructs  the  return  of  blood  from 
them.  Thus,  long-continued  standing,  especially  in  a  heated  atmosphere 
(as  is  done  by  soldiers,  cooks,  washerwomen),  the  presence  of  garters, 
ill-fitting  trusses,  tumors,  collections  of  faeces  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  the 
gravid  uterus,  want  of  support  to  the  veins  from  relaxation  of  the  tissues 
which  should  support  them,  are  recognized  causes  of  varix ;  and  much 
may  therefore  be  done  in  an  early  stage  of  the  disease  to  mitigate  or 
even  to  cure  it  by  a  removal  of  its  cause. 

The  first  effect  of  long-continued  pressure  on  a  vein  is,  of  course,  its 
dilatation.    This  dilatation,  when  not  carried  too  far,  or  continued  too 
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long,  is  susceptible  of  complete  recovery  by  the  natural  elasticit 
tissues  which  form  and  those  which  support  the  vein.  But  if  it  be  car- 
ried too  far  tha  vein  becomes  permanently  dilated,  the  valves  cease  to 
be  adequate  to  close  its  tube,  and  the  pressure  is  therefore  tra 
to  a  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  which  thereby  becomes  similarly  alTc 
and  so  a  long  tract  of  the  vein  becomes  permanently  varicose.  But 
there  are  other  cases  in  which  the  dilatation  affects  only  a  small  extent 
of  the  whole  vein,  and  even  some  very  rare  ones  in  which  only  a  portion 
of  the  calibre  is  dilated  into  a  circumscribed  tumor  exactly  resembling 
an  aneurism.1  Further  changes  follow  on  this  dilatation  of  the  vein.  In 
the  first  instance  the  coats  of  the  veins  arc  probably  rendered  thinner  by 
their  distension,  and  there  me  eases  in  which  they  remain  thinner,  and 
some  in  which  they  give  way  altogether;  and  the  skin  over  them  I 
also  absorbed  by  the  pressure  of  the  varix,  external  hemorrhage  results. 
In  other  oeeofl  the  dilatation  produced  by  the  pretence  causes  thickening 
of  the  varicose  vein.  The  skin  is  often  greatly  affected  in  this  disease. 
The  obstacle  to  the  return  of  the  blood  causes  congestion,  followed  Often 
by  low  inflammation  and  ulceration,  Hence  varicose  veins  are  the  most 
prolific  of  ill  the  causes  of  ulcer  of  the  leg. 

The  snperliuinl  veins  are  chiefly  affected,  but  it  has  been  satisfactory 
proved  that  the  deep  veins  are  not  exempt,  though  the  firm  support  whicl 
tiny  receive  from  the  neeelee  ami  hscSae  amongst  which  they  lie  prevents 
their  attaining  the  size  which  the  superficial  veins  do.  This  enlargement 
of  the  deep  veins  is  testified  by  a  general  increase  in  the  size  of  the  limh, 
independent  of  the  swelling  of  the  superficial  vessels,  and  by  the  sense 
of  weight  and  aching  on  hanging  it  dowe.  And  the  occurrence  of 
cosity  in  the  deep  veins  (though  doubted  by  Mr.  Oallender)  has  been* 
directly  tiilirrned  by  Verneu il,  who  has  put  up  some  preparations  in  the 
Muse'e  Piipuytren  to  show  it/ 

Treat mr nt. — The  treatment  of  varicose  veins  must  be  either  palliative: 
or  radical.     It   has  been  pointed  out  above  that  in  an  early  stage  of 
disease  complete  recovery  may  follow  on  the  removal  of  the  cause,  the 
strengthening  of  the  general  health,  so  as  to  improve  the  tone  of  tin 
sues,  and  the  unloading  of  the  affected  veins  by  rest  in  the  raised  posture. 
And  even  when  the  veins  have  been  for  some  time  varicose,  if  the  disease 
has  not  progressed  very  far,  rest  in  the  raised  position  for  a  rmiM'lerable 
time— say  a  month — and  the  application  of  firm  but  soft  bandages,  will 
often  prodnee  the  complete  disappearance  of  the  enlargement  and  relieve 
the  symptoms.     Still  it  is  prudent  to  enforce  the  wearing  Of  a  well-fitting 
bandage  or  elastic  stocking  for  a  long  while,  and  particularly  during  any 
strong  exercise.     When  the  enlargement  has  lasted  long,  ami  the  v 
have  become  much  thickened,  complete  recovery  cannot  be  expected,  but 
much  improvement  may  be  procured  by  proper  and  well-fitting  bandages 
and  stockings. 

The  cases  in  which  operative  interference  is  desirable  arc  not  numer- 
ous, for  it  has  been  abundantly  shown  that  if  one  varicose  cluster  Is  cured 
another  will  often,  if  not  always,  forrn,Jand  also  that  very  much  irnpr 


y 
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1  There  is  a  preparation  of  this  in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital, 

2  A  r**cent  writer  (Giiieunnni — sme  Loud,  Med    Record,  March  4,  1874)  even  goes 
so  fur  M  to  Bay  that  varicosity  of  the  superficial  veins  is  always  seconder}  \*>  ■ 

state  »>f  those  deeper  vein*  [Inter-  Hnd  intra- muscular/  which  establish  I 
cation  between  the  trunk  veins  accompanying  the  arteries  hnd  the  -m>U  utHneou* 
vessel* — the  radicles  of  the  isn&SJMHB, 
1  Sir  fi.  Krodiesays:  **  I  siwftyi  observed  that  if  I  cured  one  cluster  two  smaller 
uppesfsd,  one  on  each  side,  Hnd  thai  ultimately  I  left  the  patient  no  k> 
I  found  him  "—Works,  vol.  iii,  p,  254. 
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^ent  may  be  obtained  by  rest  and  appropriate  treatment,  even  in  the 
Worst  cases,  so  much  as  usually  to  allow  complete  relief  to  the  symptoms, 
by  proper  apparatus.  Now,  as  the  same  apparatus  will  be  required  even 
after  the  most  successful  operation,  it  may  fairly  be  argued  that  the  pain 
and  risk  of  the  latter  have  been  superfluous.  I  admit  this  to  some  extent. 
Still  the  operation  is  very  much  less  formidable  than  that  for  varicocele, 
and  it  certainly  gives  speedy  and  effectual,  though  possibly  only  tempo- 
rary, relief  in  many  cases  where  there  has  been  great  pain,  or  where  the 
patient  has  been  much  troubled  with  ulceration  or  inflammation  of  the 
akin.  There  are  very  numerous  operations  in  use  for  varicose  veins,  but 
I  will  only  describe  that  which  my  colleague,  Mr.  H.  Lee,  has  introduced 
At  St  George's  Hospital,  which  is  very  easy,  very  efficient,  and  after 
nrhich  I  have  not  as  yet  seen  any  serious  accident.  The  vein  is  divided 
anbcntaneously,  while  it  is  compressed  above  and  below  the  point  of 
division  long  enough  to  insure  its  obliteration,  but  not  long  enough  to 
allow  any  ulceration  of  the  vein.  Hence  there  is  no  way  left  by  which 
any  of  the  products  of  putrefaction  or  decomposition  (should  any  such 
products  form  in  the  subcutaneous  puncture)  can  pass  into  the  cavity  of 
the  vein. 

Two  pins  are  to  be  passed  under  the  vein,  at  a  distance  of  about  an 
inch  from  each  other;  and  in  doing  so  great  care  must  be  taken  to  lift 
the  vein  well  up,  and  pass  the  pin  below  the  vein  and  not  through  it. 
Compression  is  then  made  by  twisting  a  figure  of  8  ligature  round  the 
pins  or  by  a  piece  of  india-rubber,  through  which  the  pin  is  thrust  before 
it  is  introduced,  and  which  is  then  drawn  over  its  point.  Then  a  thin 
knife,  a  little  longer  and  stronger  in  the  blade  than  a  tendon  knife,  is 
passed  under  the  vein,  and  the  latter  completely  divided  without  cutting 
the  skin.1  Two  or  three  circular  pieces  of  plaster,  encircling  the  whole 
leg,  are  then  firmly  applied  over  the  puncture  and  the  divided  ends  of 
the  vein,  and  the  patient  is  kept  in  bed,  with  the  limb  raised,  for  a  week 
or  ten  days.  The  pins  are  removed  at  a  time  varying  from  two  to  Ave 
days.  The  former  time  is  quite  enough  when  all  goes  well  and  there  is 
no  excess  of  action  round  the  subcutaneous  wound ;  but  if  this  should 
take  place  the  surgeon  may  think  it  safer  to  keep  up  compression  longer. 
The  plaster  need  not  be  moved,  unless  suppuration  is  found  to  be  going 
on.  After  the  above  time  a  bandage  may  be  carefully  applied,  and  the 
patient  allowed  to  move  about  a  little  in  the  house.  Then  a  well-fitting 
elastic  stocking  should  be  worn.  If  there  is  an  ulcer  the  patient  should 
be  kept  in  bed  till  it  heals. 

Other  Affections  of  Veins. — There  are  a  few  other  affections  of  veins 
which,  however,  are  more  pathological  products  than  surgical  diseases. 
Thus,  from  degeneration  of  clots  small  chalky1  concretions,  called  "  phle- 
bolithes,"  are  found  in  the  cavity  of  veins,  and  such  concretions  may  not 
uncommonly  be  recognized  during  life  in  the  spermatic  veins.  I  am  not 
aware  that  they  ever  produce  any  symptoms  or  require  removal. 

The  veins  are  peculiarly  liable  to  hypertrophy  and  atrophy,  according 
as  the  variations  of  the  circulation  throw  the  blood  into  anastomosing 
channels  or  the  removal  of  parts  deprives  the  veins  of  their  chief  function. 


1  Sir  B.  Brodie  introduced  the  practice  of  dividing  the  veins  subcutaneously.  Mr. 
Lee  added  the  temporary  compression  above  and  below,  which  so  greatly  tends  to 
the  patient's  safety. 

*  They  consist,  according  to  an  analysis  made  for  Mr.  Callender  by  Dr.  Frankland, 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  some  sulphate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  lime,  intermixed 
with  protein  substances  from  the  blood. 
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Calcareous  degeneration  of  veins  is  also  spoken  «>f,  but  it  seems  don 
fill  whether  it  is  not  usually  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  phlebolitln^. 
disease  is  known  in  veins  corresponding  to  the  atheroma  of  art* 

Malignant  tumors  frequently  grow  into  veins ;  and  every  museum  c< 
tains  specimens  of  cancer  protruding  into  the  eavit  §e  large  f 

Parasitic  animals  may  he  found  in  the  venous  blood,  as  in  the  endei 
hematuria  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.1 
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Lymphatic  Fistula. — Tin  absorbent  vessels  are,  though  very  rarely, 
the  seat  of  fistulous  openings,  through  which  their  secretion  is  potiri  " 
out.  on  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  This  occurs  more  often  in  the  groi 
scrotum,  and  labium  than  in  any  other  part,  and  is  sometimes  the  f« 
of  a  wound;  at  other  times  it  proceeds  from  a  varicose  condition  of  the 
vessels,  the  cause  of  which  is  obseure,  but  which  is  often  associated  with 
elephantiasis  of  the  lower  part  of  the  limb.     Dr.  Vandyke  lias 

noticed  that  in  a  case  of  u  chylous  urine  "  a  quantity  of  lymph  was  poured 
out  of  a  minute  Opening  in  the  thigh,  and  be  believes  that  in  some  at  least 
of  these  eases  there  is  t  preternatural  communication  between  the  recep- 
taculum  chyli  or  some  of  its  large  branches  and  the  urinary  passaL 
complicated  with  obstruction  of  the  main  lacteals  and  a  varicose  state  of 
the  lower  lymphatics.1 

Beyond  attention  to  position,  careful  pressure  by  strapping  or  bandages, 
and  avoidance  of  accumulation  in  the  bowels,  I  do  not  see  what  can  be 
done  in  such  cases. 

Iitjtanntttition  of  Abmrbttit*  cmd  Gland*. — The  commonest  surgical 
nilcction  connected  with  the  lymphatic  system  is  the  inflammation  which 
so  commonly  attends  wounds,  whether  poisoned  off  not,  and  which  affects 
either  the  absorbent  vessels  themselves  ( inflamed  absorbents — augeiuleu- 
citis)  or  the  glands  (inflamed  glands — adenitis)  or  both. 

Inflammation  of  the  absorbents  is  usually  excited  by  a  wound,  but  it 
nemrs  also,  as  has  been  naentfoned  in  the  lection  on  Bryaipelsa,  p.  r»sas 
an  idiopathic  affection  premonitory  of  that  disease,  or  one  of  its  earliest 
symptoms.  If  severe,  the  disease  commences  with  considerable  fever  and 
rigors;  soon  red  lines  are  seen  running  up  the  course  of  the  Lymphatic 
and  terminating  at  the  nearest  gland.  This  is  often  aeeompauied 
sharp  pain,  and  always  by  great  tenderness.  The  redness  and  tendernes 
are  easily  distinguished  from  those  which  are  band  in  phlebitis,  inas- 
much as  the  lines,  though  much  thicker  than  the  absorbent  -  are 
far  less  extensive  than  would  be  OlMOd  by  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue  around  the  veins,  and  the  red  streaks  run  in  the  course  of  the  ab- 
sorbents, not  in  that  of  the  veins.  The  redness  in  all  cases  ceases  at  the 
gland  or  glands  to  whieh  the  absorbents  run  ;  and  those  glands  are  tender, 
red,  and  hot,  and  they  are  very  liable  to  suppuration,  which  involves 
mainly  the  cellular  tissue  around  the  gland,  and  which  on  its  subsidence 
does  not  seem  to  leave  the  gland  permanently  impaired  in  function, 
though,  no  doubt,  suppuration  takes  place  in  the  tissue  of  the  gland  as 
well  as  in  that  which  surrounds  it.  In  rare  eases  there  are  abscesses  in 
the  course  of  the  lymphatic  before  it  reaches  the  gland. 

Inflammation  of  a  gland,  however  (adenitis),  occurs  constantly  without 

1  Bei  Hiirby,  Med.-CMr.  Trans.,  vol.  xlvii,  p.  55  et  *eq, 
1  Med.-Chtr.  Trane.,  vol.  *lv. 
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any  previous  inflammation  of  the  lymphatics  which  supply  it,  as  we  see 
every  day  in  the  cervical  glands,  in  the  bubo  of  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis, 
and  in  a  thousand  other  cases. 

This  inflammation,  or  bubo,  seems  in  all  cases  conservative — the  prod- 
ucts of  inflammation  are  resolved  in  the  gland,  and  instead  of  passing 
into  the  mass  of  the  blood  to  excite  fermentation  and  septicaemia,  they 
are  expended  in  the  production  of  an  abscess  which,  in  all  ordinary  cases, 
is  a  mere  local  trouble.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  this,  and  they 
have  been  already  alluded  to  in  the  chapter  on  Poisoned  Wounds  (p.  94% 
but  it  remains  true  that  inflammation  of  the  absorbent  glands  is  a  safe- 
guard against  the  passage  of  poisonous  material  into  the  blood,  and 
one  which,  considering  the  constant  occurrence  of  the  danger,  is  very 
efficient. 

The  treatment  of  inflamed  absorbents  is  generally  very  simple.  If  the 
inflammation  is  of  moderate  severity,  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver 
in  a  strong  solution  (gr.  x-xv  to  the  ounce)  or  pencilling  them  lightly 
with  a  stick  of  caustic,  after  wetting  the  skin,  seems  useful.  I  have  seen 
much  benefit  from  the  application  of  mercurial  ointment  over  the  inflamed 
vessels,  but  it  is  very  apt  to  salivate;  and  after  all  the  inflammation  of 
the  vessels  themselves  almost  always  subsides  spontaneously.  The  use 
of  warm  opiate  lotions  is  generally  grateful.  The  bowels  should  be  freely 
purged  ;  and  the  general  treatment  should  be  the  same  as  for  erysipelas, 
to  which  this  disease  bears  such  a  close  relationship. 

Inflammation  of  the  absorbent  glands  requires  the  same  general  treat- 
ment. Locally,  warm  poultices  are  the  best  application.  It  is  an  error,  I 
think,  to  believe  that  poultices  promote  suppuration ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  seem  to  prevent  it,  when  it  is  preventable,  though  when  it  has  com- 
menced they  soften  and  relax  the  tissues,  and  facilitate  its  progress 
towards  the  skin.  As  soon  as  matter  is  detected  it  should  be  freely 
opened. 

If  the  inflammation  remains  long  in  a  chronic  state  nothing  is  so  useful 
as  a  blister.  In  some  cases  it  causes  the  recession  of  the  inflammation 
and  subsidence  of  the  glandular  enlargement ;  more  commonly  it  brings 
the  abscess  to  a  head. 

Affections  of  Glands  in  Various  Diseases. — The  glands  sympathize,  or 
more  properly  speaking  are  involved,  in  a  great  number  of  different  kinds 
of  inflammatory  and  constitutional  diseases — in  struma,  syphilis,  and 
cancer  especially.  In  all  these  diseases  the  affection  of  the  glands  is.  as 
a  general  rule,  secondary  to  a  similar  affection  in  the  soft  parts  from 
which  they  are  supplied,  but  in  struma  the  glands  are  very  often  affected 
with  little  evidence  of  any  such  primary  disease,  and  in  constitutional 
syphilis  they  are  often  enlarged  without  any  affection  of  the  parts  from 
which  they  are  supplied.  Still  it  is  prudent  in  all  cases  of  strumous  or 
syphilitic  enlargement  of  glands  to  examine  narrowly  all  the  parts  from 
which  they  derive  their  absorbents,  for  assuredly  the  glandular  affection 
will  be  most  easily  treated  by  the  cure  of  that  on  which  it  depends. 

Strumous  glands  are  most  common  in  the  neck,  and  often  constitute  a 
disease  by  themselves.  It  is  understood  that  the  absence  of  eruptions  of 
the  scalp,  caries  of  the  teeth,  etc.,  has  been  ascertained,  and  that  the  sur- 
geon has  satisfied  himself  that  the  glandular  disease  is  the  specific  object 
of  treatment.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  strumous  diseases,  the  surgical 
treatment  should  not  be  too  active.  If  the  glands  be  merely  in  the  ordi- 
nary condition  of  chronic  enlargement  the  ouly  local  application  they 
will  require  will  be  slight  counter-irritation  with  iodine,  or  light  touches 
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of  the  actual  cautery,  or  flying  Misters.   In  this  condition  they  are  usuall; 
the  seats  either  of  definite  t.uherenlar  deposits  or  oflow  inflammation, 
the  former  case  abscess  is  very  probable,  though  it  is,  of  con 
that  the  tubercle  may  calcify  or  become  indolent.     In  the  other  case  th 
gland  may  return  entirely  to  the  healthy  condition.     The   remedie*  pr 
scribed  for  scrofula  t\  )  must,  of  course,  be  employed,  and  when 

suppuration  is  plainly  perceived  a  small  incision  should  be  made,  or  exit 
given  to  it  by  a  selon  of  a  single  thread,  which  often  affords  a  vent  for 
the  pus,  with  but  little  resulting  deformity.  If  the  abscess  is  left  to  find 
its  own  way  out  it  often  leaves  several  depressed  cicatrices,  or,  worse 
Still,  a  heaped-up  strumous  scar  (page  419). 

The  treatment  of  syphilitic  glands  resolves  itself  into  that  of  the  con- 
stitutional affection  on  which  it  depends.     Cancerous  glands  usually  ail 
mil  of  no  treatment,  unless  the  surgeon  thinks  fit  to  regard  them  as  par 
of  the  primary  tumor  and  extirpate  them  along  with  it. 

ft  is,  however,  hardly  ever  desirable  to  operate  on  enlarged  glands, 
otherwise  than  as  a  part  of  an  operation  for  cancer.  I  have  seen  stm- 
mons  glands  extirpated,  and  have  myself  performed  such  operation*  j 
but  though  I  have  obtained  occasional  good  results,  it  has  been  at  the 
expense  of  difficulty  and  danger  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  advantage, 
and  I  would  strongly  dissuade  the  attempt,  unless  in  very  excrpi 
circumstances. 

LyiAphadenomcu — Finally,  we  must  speak  of  a  peculiar  hypertrophy 
disease  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  first  distinctly  described  by  Dr.  Bodgktn, 
and  often  called  after  his  name  "  Hodgkin's  disease/'  but  now  more  com 
Wtmly  spoken  of  as  4*  Lyinplmdeuonut,"  ,k  Lymphosarcoma,  *  01  M  Lym- 
phoma/' The  enlargement  affects  usually  the  cervical  glands,  someti 
those  of  the  axilla  also,  sometimes  the  glands  in  many  parts  of  the  body. 
The  blood-glands  arc  also  often  affected,  particularly  the  spleen  and  thy* 
rotd,  and  there  may  be  thus  combined  with  the  glandular  disease  the  i 
dition  known  as  •* lencocythamiia,"  in  which  the  elaboration  of  the  Mood 
is  imperfect.  SO  that  the  white  cells  are  disproportionately  numer- 
Finally,  the  same  disease  affects  the  lymphatic  channels  in  many  parts  of 
the  body,  forming  tumors  in  the  kings,  liver,  and  other  organs,  which  are 
believed  to  depend  ou  deposit  of  adenoid  tissue  in  the  cellular  membrane 
enveloping  the  lymphatic  vessels.  This  deposit  consists  of  cells  exactly 
resembling  those  of  the  lymph,  arranged  more  or  less  concentrically  in 
a  transparent  stroma,  and  often  grouped  around  a  bloodvessel,  the  whole 
presenting  a  great  resemblauee  to  the  glands  in  the  condition  described 
by  DA  Sanderson  as  M  fibroid  induration,*'  the  result  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation." 

Lymphadeitoma  is  nearly  allied  to  phthisis,  being  apparently  a  e 
deposit  In  lymphatic  tissue  to  that  which  m  phthisis  surrounds  the  u 
mate  bloodvessels.     It  proves  fatal  in  various  ways,  by  the  local  eftfl 
of  its  deposits  in  the  viscera,  by  its  effect  on  the  bfood,  by  general 
haustion,  and  sometimes  by  a  peculiar  fever. 

Treatment  is,  however,  successful  In  many  of  the   milder  cases. 


1  Med.*Chir.  Trans, ,  voL  xvii. 

1  There  ire  many  catei,  however,  in  wMun  no  inch  condition  of  the  blood  exists. 

a  The  wbolo  aubjeel  of  lympbedenonae  bat  recently  betm  summarised  in  an  excel- 
lent pnper  by  Ore.  Muroliisoti  lad  Sanderson,  in  Path.  Trues. t  vol.  xxi,  p.  872 
llif  reaoev  will  find  h  complain  account  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  as  well  I 
cro*«eoptcal  and  other  anatomical  details. 
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consists  in  attention  to  the  general  health,  sea-air,  and  the  local  and 
general  administration  of  iodine.  Surgical  operations  should  never  be 
thought  of. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

SURGICAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEAD  AND  FACE. 


Fio.  253. 


Diagram  of  the  common  slnglo  harelip. — 
Holmes's  Surg.  Dis.  of  Childhood. 


CONGENITAL  MALFORMATIONS. 

Harelip  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  all  the  congenital  deformities.  It 
is  named  from  the  general  resemblance  which  no  doubt  it  bears  to  the 
cleft  lip  of  the  hare;  though,  as  Sir  W.  Fergusson  remarks,  the  resem- 
blance fails  in  this  important  particular, 
that  the  cleft  in  the  hare's  lip  is  in  the 
middle  line,  which  it  hardly  ever  is  in  the 
malformation.1  It  is  often  hereditary,  and 
in  children  who  suffer  from  it,  or  in  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family,  other  deformities 
are  often  found.  (See  a  remarkable  in- 
stance in  Cooper  Forster's  Surgical  Dis- 
eases of  Children,  p.  30.)  Harelip  may 
be  divided  into  simple,  double,  and  com- 
plicated. 

In  simple  harelip  there  is  a  cleft  through 
the  upper  lip,2  on  one  side  of  the  middle 
line,  but  no  other  deformity.  The  cleft, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  is  usually  on  the  left  side,  and  it  generally 
extends  from  the  nostril  to  the  free  edge  of  the  lip.  The  nostril  also  is 
expanded  on  the  affected  side.  These  features  are  shown  in  the  ap- 
pended diagram,  which  shows  also  what  is  very  common  in  harelip,  viz., 
that  the  vertical  extent  of  one  side  of  the  cleft  is  less  than  that  of  the 
other. 

In  some  cases  this  inequality  is  still  more  marked  ;  and  in  others,  again, 
the  two  halves  of  the  lip  lie  on  different  levels  (Figs.  254,  255). 

The  cure  of  the  simplest  cases  of  this  deformity  is  very  easy.  Noth- 
ing is  required  except  to  pare  off  an  amount  of  tissue  from  either  side 
of  the  cleft  sufficient  to  refresh  the  whole  thickness  of  the  lip  on  both 
sides,  and  then  to  bring  the  two  sides  together  with  the  harelip  suture. 
Before  paring  the  edges  it  is  well  to  turn  out  the  two  parts  of  the  lip,  and 

1  In  one  instance  of  extensive  deformity  figured  by  Mr.  Pollock  (Syst.  of  Surg., 
vol.  iv,  p.  419,  2d  ed.)  the  cleft  was  in  the  middle  line,  and  Rokitansky  refers  to 
another  case ;  but  both  these  were  instances  of  complete  cleft  of  the  palate,  and  the 
incisive  bone  was  absent  I  have,  however,  hoard  of  a  case  in  which  simple  harelip 
was  median. 

1  As  surgical  curiosities  clefts  of  the  lower  lip  or  clefts  of  the  cheek  have  been  re- 
corded.—See  Holmes's  Surgical  Diseases  of  Childhood,  2d  ed.,  p.  127. 
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divide  any  adhesion  to  the  jaw  which  might  possibly  displace  either  half. 
A  few  points  in  Ibis  little  operation  call  for  mare  detailed  notice.  1.  As 
to  the  age  at  which  to  operate,  In  simple  cases  there  is  no  reason  at  all 
why  the  operation  should  not  be  done  at  the  earliest  stage  at  which  the 
infant  is  seen.  It  has  even  been  done  on  the  first  day  of  ttfc  ;  but  this 
is  hardly  desirable;  and  as  there  is  no  hurry  (for  the  defect  occasions  no 
impediment  to  suckling),  it  is,  on  the  whole,  better  to  wait  till  the  child 
is  two  or  three  months  old,  and  is  seen  to  be  healthy  and  vigorous. 


Fi<>.  Hi 


Fin.  255, 
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L'C4.— A  drawing  from  life  of  1  harelip  with  unequal  eldcs.— Molraea's  Surg.  Dii.  of  Childhood. 
-Vi  —  Harelip  showing  the  two  parts  on  different  levels  m  well  as  unequal.— Holmes's  Surg.  Dim. 
of  Childhood. 


Weakly  infants  should  not  be  operated  on,  as  a  general  rule.  2.  As  to 
administering  chloroform  or  ether.  This  seems  to  me  unnecessary,  since 
the  operation  is  so  soon  over;  but  there  is  no  objection  to  it  if  the  sur- 
geon or  the  parents  prefer  it,  3,  As  to  the  attitude  in  which  the  child 
is  to  be  placed.  I  prefer  the  sitting  posture,  in  the  arms  of  a  steady 
nurse  or  other  assistant.  If  the  recumbent  position  be  adopted  (whieh 
some  surgeons  prefer)  the  surgeon  sitting  and  holding  the  child's  bead 
between  his  knees,  it  is  often  necessary  to  Boapead  the  operation  in  order 
to  disembarrass  the  infant  of  blond  whieh  has  passed  into  the  mouth  ;  and 
thus  the  operation  is  protracted  and  more  blood  is  lost.  And  tire  passage 
of  blond  down  the  throat  is  even  more  to  be  apprehended  when  the  opera- 
tion is  performed  under  amesthesia.  and  constitutes,  to  my  mind,  an  ob- 
jection to  the  use  of  amprthotiofri     4.  As  to  the  stoppage  of  bleeding. 

Very  little   blood  will  be  lost  if  a  handy  assistant   ( lpresscs   the  two 

sides  of  the  lip  between  his  finger  and  thumb.  The  flops  must  bf 
leased  just  when  the  needles  are  passed,  if  needles  be  used  ;  but  the 
amount  of  hlooil  thus  lost  is  very  trifling.  A  pair  of  double  forceps  has 
been  introduced  by  Mr.  T.Smith  for  holding  both  sides  of  the  lip  with  a  sort 
of  •  lamp,  and  tins  may  be  useful  in  the  absence  of  a  trained  assistant; 
but  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  superfluous.  5.  As  to  tbe  instruments.  I 
much  prefer  the  knife;  some  surgeons,  I  believe,  still  use  scissors,  whieh 
are  inferior,  inasmuch  as  they  only  allow  of  a  single  straight  incision, 
whilst,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  it  is  often  necessary  to  modifj  I 
tion  of  the  incision  in  various  ways.  6.  As  to  tbe  suture.  M  The  hare- 
lip suture"  will  be  found  figured  in  tbe  chapter  on  Minor  Surgery,  and 
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It  is  a  very  efficient  and  secure  method  of  holding  the  parts  together  till 
union  is  complete.  But  it  has  the  drawback  that  the  needles  may  make 
a  small  scar  at  each  of  their  points  of  puncture.  This  usually  depends 
on  their  having  been  kept  in  too  long.  If  withdrawn,  as  they  should  be, 
in  forty-eight  hours,  they  usually  leave  no  mark,  and  it  seems  useless  to 
keep  them  in  longer  than  this,  since  they  are  more  likely  to  do  harm  by 
setting  up  suppuration  than  good  by  keeping  the  parts  in  apposition. 
However,  if  the  lip  is  small,  there  is  no  real  need  for  the  needles.  The 
interrupted  or  continuous  suture  answers  perfectly,  and  is  best  made  of 
silver  wire.  Some  surgeons  prefer  to  clamp  the  wire  with  shot,  or  with 
a  button  of  some  kind.1  But  whatever  be  the  material  or  form  of  the 
suture,  it  is  essential  that  it  should  bring  the  whole  of  the  lip  in  apposi- 
tion, t.  e.,  that  the  suture  should  be  placed  close  upon  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  that  for  two  reasons.  First,  that  as  the  coronary  arteries  lie 
between  the  muscles  and  mucous  membrane  a  too  superficial  suture  might 
leave  them  uncommanded,  and  they  would  bleed  into  the  mouth ;  and, 
secondly,  that  if  the  whole  lip  were  not  brought  together  the  resulting 
cicatrix  might  be  too  weak  to  bear  the  traction  of  the  muscles  and  might 
give  way.  Generally  a  fine  suture  at  the  edge  of  the  lip  is  necessary  in 
order  to  maintain  the  perfect  evenness  of  the  red  line  there. 

The  child  should  be  put  to  the  breast  as  soon  as  the  operation  is  over, 
and  very  soon  forgets  it. 

After  two  days  the  whole  of  the  suture  should  be  well  oiled  and  with- 
drawn, the  two  parts  of  the  lip  being  held  firmly  together  with  the  fingers, 
while  two  or  three  long  straps  of  plaster  are  applied,  taking  hold  of  the 
cheeks  by  means  of  broad  ends,  while  their  narrower  central  parts  cover 
the  wound. 

In  cases  where  the  inequality  between  the  two  parts  is  great  this  simple 
operation  will  not  give  a  satisfactory  result.  It  is  then  better  to  leave 
the  flap  on  the  narrower  side  attached  by  its  base,  and  to  slope  off  the 
incision  on  the  broader  side,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  figure.    The  flap 


Flo.  256. 


4- 


Operation  for  harelip  with  unequal  sides,  by  tearing  one  of  the  pared  edges  (that  on  the  left  aide) 
attached,  and  implanting  it  into  the  opposite  flap,  the  edge  of  which  has  been  sloped  to  receive  it. 
—Holmes's  Surg.  Dis.  of  Childhood. 

left  attached  on  the  narrower  side  is  implanted  into  the  broader  flap,  and 
fills  up  the  gap  which  would  otherwise  be  left.  Of  course,  if  the  pendu- 
lous flap  seems  too  large  for  the  gap,  it  may  be  trimmed  away  as  much  as 
necessary.  In  other  cases,  where  both  sides  of  the  cleft  are  much  inferior 
in  depth  to  the  rest  of  the  lip,  both  flaps  or  portions  of  them  may  be  left 

1  An  ingenious  clamp  was  lately  introduced  by  ray  colleague  Mr.  Pollock  under 
the  name  of  the  "  gun-nipple  button.'1 
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attached  at  their  lower  part,  turned  down,  aud  sewn  to<:«  is  to 

form  ■  prominent  tubercle.     This  tubercle,  though  it  may  appear  redun- 
dant at  firsts  will  gradually  become  modelled  down. 

Incomplete  Olefi. — Closely  allied  to  this  operation  (which  bears 
name  of  Wlaton  i  is  a  proceeding  introduced  1>\   M.  Cle'mot  for  the  cure 
of  rases  of  incomplete  harelip,  /.  *'.,  clefts  which  do  not  extend  into  the 
DOSiriL     It  ooniiaifl  in   making  an  incision  like  a  V  reversed  around  the 
cleft,  leaving  both  flaps  attached  at  their  base,  ami  drawing  them  down, 


Fio.257, 


»^ 


Fio.  aw. 


Diagram  a  ;-.  rati  .n  far  im  Mrapleto  ha  re  tip,    a  shows  the  furrow  which  a  ti  iles  the  two 

haWes  of  Um  Up  :  b  the  iucihion  on  one  tide,  which  riinn  down  towards  but  not  to  the  red  edgeuf  Lhelip. 
Thy  WOOad  (i|?ure  Rhowa  those  flaps  drawn  dowu  and  the  auture  wbieh  unite*  (hli  wound,  whi<  h  ll  BOW 
of  a  diamond  shape—  Holmes'*  Surg*  Dls.  of  Childhood. 

so  as  to  form  a  diamond-shaped  won  ml,  which  is  then  sewn  together,  and 
thus  a  considerable  protuberance  is  substituted  for  the  cleft. 

liotthle  Harelip* — Uncomplicated  double  harelip  is  not  a  very  much 
more  serious  malformation  than  single  harelip ;  at  least,  it  is  almost  as 
easy  to  cure  by  operation,  though  the  deformity 
left  will  probably  be  greater.  In  this  foi  l 
malformation  there  is  a  median  tubercle, 
bounded  on  either  side  by  clefts,  of  which 
very  commonly  one  reaches  into  the  nostril, 
while  the  other  does  not,  or  both  may  be  com- 
plete. The  uose  is  depressed  and  the  nostrils 
widened.  The  incisive  bone,  which  corresp*' 
to  the  median  tubercle,  carries  generally  four 
teeth,  but  their  number  varies.  In  uncompli- 
cated harelip  there  is  no  actual  fissure  in  the 
bony  palate,  nor  any  malposition  of  the  os  in- 
cistvtiin,  though  some  trace  of  a  cleft  on  one  or 
both  side*  is  not  infrequently  noticed  on  close 
examination. 

The  operation  for  uncomplicated  double 
harelip  consists  in  paring  both  sides  of  thr 
median  tubercle  by  two  incisions  meeting  in  a 
point  below,  so  as  to  leave  in  the  centre  a  trian- 
gular piece,  with  its  base  upwards.  The  edges  of  the  t  to  lateral  portions 
of  the  lip  are  then  pared,  and  these  pieces  attached  above  to  the  central 
piece,  and  below  this  (for  the  central  piece  is  always  narrower  than  the 
rest  of  the  lip)  to  each  other.  As  there  is  often,  if  not  always,  considers* 
bte  traotioo  <>n  this  lower  part,  and  a  gap  or  Assure  generally  exists  after 
this  simple  operation*  it  is  often  advisable  to  leave  part  or  the  whole  of 
these  lateral  Haps  attached  and  to  implant  them  into  each  other,  to  fill 
up  the  gap. 


Diagram  of  double   harelip.— 
H'lrioVaSurg,  DIs.  of  Childhood, 


HARELIP. 
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Complicated  Harelip. — Harelip,  either  single  or  double,  may  be  com- 
plicated with  fissure  of  the  palate,  and  when  this  is  the  case  in  double 
harelip  the  incisive  bone  often  projects  considerably,  and  appears  to  hang 
on  to  the  end  of  the  nose  (Fig.  260).  In  such  cases,  or  in  single  harelip 
when  the  two  portions  of  the  jaw  are  on  a  different  level  (Fig.  255),  the 
gap  may  be  very  wide,  and  there  will  be  much  difficulty  in  filling  it  up. 
Hence  the  importance  of  not  removing  any  of  the  already  existing  tissue 
if  it  can  possibly  be  saved  and  made  available  for  that  purpose.  It  would 
be  out  of  place  here  to  describe  all  the  ingenious  operations  which  have 
been  invented  for  the  cure  of  complicated  harelip.  I  will  limit  myself  to 
two  or  three  of  the  more  useful.  In  cases  with  very  extensive  cleft,  or 
with  a  projection  of  one  portion  of  the  jaw,  the  "  operation  of  Giraldes  m 


Fig.  259. 


Fio.  260. 


Flo.  259.— Front  view  of  double  harelip  with  projection  of  intermaxillary  bone. 
Fio.  260.— Side  view  of  the  same  case.— Holmes's  Surg.  Dis.  of  Childhood. 

will  be  found  useful.     Flaps  are  cut  on  either  side,  and  are  left  attached 
on  one  (the  right  in  the  diagram)  by  the  lower,  on  the  other  (the  left  in 

Fio.  261. 


Operation  of  Giraldes  for  harelip.— Holmes's  Surg.  Dis.  of  Childhood. 

the  diagram)  by  the  upper  end,  the  incisions  being  carried  round  the  nose 
as  far  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  The  flap,  attached  by  its  lower  end, 
is  then  turned  downwards,  so  that  its  red  edge  forms  the  border  of  the 

1  Le9on8  cliniques  sur  lea  Mai.  Chir.  des  Enfant*,  1868,  pp.  165-6. 
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lip,  while  the  other  is  drawn  upwards,  towards  the  nostril,  and  they  are 
thi-  dovetailed  together  With  interrupted  sutures.  If  the  surgeon  thinks 
it  safer  be  can  support  his  sutures  for  a  day  or  two  by  a  harelip  pin  in  the 
centre. 

When  the  median  tubercle  projects  (Fig,  260)  it  is  often  removed  with 
the  cutting  pliers  before  the  operation,  the  skin  covering  it  being  saved, 
either  to  fit  SntO  the  gap  or  to  sew  on  to  the  central  incision  and  help  to 
form  the  columella;  and  if  the  projection  1  ^reat  and  the  portion 

of  bone  much  isolated  it  may  be  well  to  follow  this  course.  Hut  if  the 
incisive  bone  can  be  preserved  it  will  be  found  useful  in  preventing  the 
extremely  disagreeable  underhung  appearance  which  its  removal  gives 
to  the  profile.1  There  are  several  ways  of  dealing  with  this  projection. 
bill  also  the  rudest  and  least  secure  method  is  to  break  it 
from  the  vomer  and  press  it  back  into  the  deft  between  the  two  halves 
Of  the  upper  jaw.  A  better  plan  is  cither  to  make  an  Infusion,  with  a 
strong  pair  of  scissors,  through  the  septum,  or,  as  recommended  bj 
Blandta,  to  ©nl  ont  I  triangular  piece  from  the  septum.  This  allows  the 
surgeon  to  press  back  the  intermaxillary  portion  between  the  two  max* 
ilhe.     Brims  recommends  that  the  two  parts  of  the  septum  nasi  be  drawn 

iher  with  sutures;  but  this  recommendation  is  by  no  means  eas 
carry  out  in  practice,  and  Lan gen  beck  fixes  the  intermaxillary  portion 
by  sutures  to  the  maxilla?.  It  is  very  true  that  the  intermaxillary  por- 
tion, thus  replaced)  often  remains  more  or  less  loose,  and  it  is  also  true 
that  tlie  teeth  which  it  contains  are  often  misplaced,  but  they  can  be 
drawn,  and  the  incisive  bone  will  form  a  useful  rapport  for  a  tooth-plate 
when  the  median  tubercle  has  been  thus  depressed,  The  case  is  then  to 
be  dealt  with  as  any  other  complicated  case  of  harelip,  and  in  doing  so 
the  surgeon  must  always  remember  the  great  benefit  which  may  be 
Obtained  in  relieving  tension  and  favoring  the  adaptation  of  the  flaps  by 
carrying  incisions  round  the  nostrils.* 

In  these  Operations  lor  wide  cleft  the  use  of  Ilainsby's  truss  to  sup- 
port and  press  together  the  flaps  is  very  advisable,  as  it  prevents  drag- 
ging on  the  sutures  without  opposing  any  impediment  to  suckling. 

The  operation  for  harelip,  if  practiced  with  moderate  dexterity,  ami  <>n 

healthy  children,  almost  alWajfl  SHO- 
Fio  ceeds  in  simple  cases,    and    usually 

even  in  those  which  are  more  com- 
plicated. It  is  not,  however,  devoid 
of  danger,  either  from  the  exhaustion 
of  hemorrhage,  or  from  diphtheritic 
or  other  unhealthy  inflammation  of 
the  wound.  Failure  of  primary  union 
sometimes  occurs,  and  in  such  cases 
it  may  be  advisable,  when  the  granu- 
lations from  the  two  cut  surfaces  look 
quite  healthy,  to  bring  them  together 
again  with  sutures  or  strapping,  and 
so  attempt  a  cure  by  ifc secondary  ad- 
hesion "  (see  page  44). 


a 


;j 


Hainsby't  truss.    (The  bead  Id  tbe  diagram  U 
too  Urge.) 


Figured  palate  is  a  malformation 
which  often  exists  along  with  harelip, 
but  also  very  often  without  it.    When 


1  Bee  two  Figs.,  Not.  21  and  2<j,  In  rtij  hook  on  Surgical  Diseases  of  Childhood. 
1  See  Sedillot,  Contributions  &  la  ChirurgR*,  vol.  Ii,  p.  622. 
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the  Assure  is  confined  to  the  soft  palate,  or  extends  only  through  a  part 
of  the  bony  palate,  there  will  be  no  deformity  of  the  lip,  whilst  if  harelip 
1*  complicated  with  fissure  of  the  hard  palate  the  cleft  generally  extends 
through  the  whole  mouth,  from  the  red  edge  of  the  lip  in  front  to  the 
QTula  behind. 

Three  grades  of  this  deformity  may  be  described  :  (1)  Simple  fissure 
of  the  soft  palate ;  (2)  fissure  of  the  soft  and  part  of  the  hard  palate  ; 
(3)  complete  cleft. 

The  simple  fissure  of  the  soft  palate  is  an  affection  which  is  now 
treated  with  almost  uniform  success.  The  operation  which  was  intro- 
duced into  general  practice  by  Roux,  and  was  perfected  by  Sir  W. 
Fergusson,  was  applied  exclusively  to  adults,  or  at  least  to  persons  above 
the  age  of  puberty,  who  could  endure  the  pain  of  the  operation,  and 
assist  the  surgeon  during  its  performance.  Since  that  time,  Mr.  T. 
8mith,  by  the  invention  of  the  gag  which  bears  his  name,  and  the  use  of 
anaesthetics,  has  rendered  it  possible  to  operate  in  early  infancy,  before 
the  child  has  acquired  that  vicious  habit  of  defective  articulation  which 
is  so  difficult  afterwards  to  unlearn.1  The  only  infirmity  of  any  conse- 
quence which  is  connected  with  the  minor  grades  of  the  malformation  is 
the  defect  of  articulation.  Children  easily  acquire  the  power  of  degluti- 
tion, though  perhaps  at  first  some  of  the  fluid  will  run  out  at  the  nose ; 
and  patients  with  fissured  palates  are  usually  as  healthy  and  well-nour- 

Fig.  263. 


8mith's  gag  for  staphyloraphy. 

ished  as  any  others.  But  the  defect  in  speaking  is  a  most  serious  im- 
pediment to  the  education  and  comfort  of  a  young  person,  and  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  remedy  it  as  early  as  possible.    Cases  have  been 

1  Other  operators  bad  made  use  of  chloroform,  and  had  obtained  some  success, 
about  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Smith's  earliest  operations  (see  note  on  page  118  of 
the  second  edition  of  my  work  on  the  Surgical  Treatment  of  Children's  Diseases) ; 
hut  the  merit  of  introducing  the  operation  in  infancy  into  general  use  certainly 
belongs  to  him.    Mr.  Smith's  paper  will  be  found  in  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  li. 
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oparstod  on  with  success  at  the  very  aa  riods  of  life:  but  then I 

ICMfifi  Kittle  risk  in  BO  doing  from  the  bleeding)  ami  there  la 
probability  of  failure  from  non-union  of  the  wound,  in   coii^eqnencc  < 
some  of  the  numerous  disturbances  of  health  to  which  young  infauU  ir 
liable,  so  that  the  age  of  three  or  four  is  [generally  selected. 
of  tile  operation  I  pare  the  edges  of  the  cleft,  then  to  pa*3  •ntom 

through  the  Haps,  to  bring  the  edges  together  in  their  whole  extent 
to  divide  the  muscles  sufficiently  to  obviate  any  traction  on  the  sir 
which  are  finally  to  he  tied.     The  patient  being  fully  ann 

shown  in  Fig.  263,  is  to  be  introduced  closed  and  dilated 
extent)  it    having,   of  course,  been  carefully   fitted    to    the  month  on  a 
previous  day*     Then  the  edge  of  one  of  the  hah- m  of  the  pftlafc 

ed  with  a  long  pair  of  clawed  forceps,  and  the  whoh 
the  part  which   has  been   grasped   Ivy  the  forceps)  rapidly  n 
the  same  on  the  other  side.    If  the  surgeon  be  completely  ai  vFoai 

this  is  perhaps  most  rapidly  done  by  changing  the  knife  into  the  Ml 
hand,  but  most  operator*  find  it  more  convenient  to  CfOSf  aoda 

Then  the  sutures  are  passed  rapidly  through  each  flap,  each  suture  hetag 
passed  double;  but.  the  upper  ones  may  be  guided  through  both  at  one** 
while  the  lower  suture  in  the  uvula  on  each  side  is  left  double,  in  order 
that  the  surgeon  may  put  the  palate  on  the  stretch   by  drawing  on  tlitt 

suture  while  he  divides  the    mtiadea 
The  usual  way  of  passing 
is  to  draw  that  on  one  side  out  of  Lfef 
mouth  double* — i.e.,  in  a  long  Iuo|t— 
and  having  drawn  the  opposite  suture 
out  single,  to  pass  its  nearer  end 
the  loop  of  the  first,  and   then   draw 
the  looped  suture   com  pi 
the  mouth.     As  it  comes  through  it 
carries  the  single  one  with    it 
then   lies  completely  across  the  c 
(Fig.  2(H).    The  two  ends  she 
be  lightly  tied  together,  so  that  ti, 
may  be  no   risk  of  the   sutiir 
jerked  out  by  any  accident.     All 
having  heen  eomph  :  surgeoa 

proceeds    to   divide    the    muscle*  hj 
Method  of  ptMfng  and  tying  ihe  mtum In    passing    a    fine    knife    (that    LIS 
fissured  palate,  frslu hvk  Uv !  single  suture  passed    *       - 

Ihruughlh.  LftUforth.  ,,alal,,.ho*>ubfo    P»"»g  *•*«  e<Jg«S  Will  BBS* 
sntnr.'  through  lite  rinht,  and  (lie  rod  of  the    through     till*    palaU'    dose    itlSlde    tllC 
single  rolure  pMMd  iatu  the  In., |,  of  Hi.'  double    liatlllllar  pTOCeSS,  ami  drawing 
one.  which  i. .drawn  „,  »f  ,hc  mou.h  for  tU  ,-    -  .,!„„  r  ,.,„.    „,,,„.,.    Surfooe  <rf 

purpose.    a  show*  th*- loop  drawn  baek  again,  _  .        °  '  ' 

carrying  the  alngle  r.hn-«l  wllh  It,  which  now    SOU     palate    as    may     be 
Ilea  aeross  the  cleft,    c  shows  the  running  knot     }  «:ir:il\'Ze  the  SCtlOD  of  the  )evat< 
made  by  catting  a  knot  on  one  string  and  pain-    (V\tr.  86fi\  \ 

ing  the  other  end  through  it  before  it  is  tight-    K  *  'g*      .*>\ , 

ened.  attce  with  the  anatomy  of  the  soft  pal- 

ate will  suffice  to  pr«>\o  i  h 
of  the  opinion  expressed  first  by  Sir  W.  Fergusson,  that  tli 
this  muscle  is  the  most  effectual  and  necessary  method  of  obviating  toy 
traction  on  the  edges  of  the  wound  alter  staphyloraphy. 
ma*  he  divided,  without  fail,  by  the  method 

-son,  viz.,  to  take  a  rectangular  knife,  which  is  to 
behind  the  flap,  and  with  whieb  an  incision  is  to  be  mad  died* 

to  the  centre  of  a  hue  joining  the  hamular  process  with  the  EustacMw 
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tribe,1  and  prolonging  the  incision  downwards  till  it  reaches  the  pterygoid 
process.  Any  one  who  will  practice  this  incision  on  the  dead  subject  will 
Me  that  it  infallibly  accomplishes  its  object,  and  Sir  William  attributes 
to  it  the  additional  advantage  that  the  swelling  which  follows  it  draws 
the  flap  downwards  and  keeps  it  steady.  But  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
execute  on  the  living  subject,  and  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  good  deal  of 
bleeding.  Besides,  what  makes  Mr.  Pollock's  plan  so  much  more  con- 
venient is  that  it  can  be  put  off  till  all  other  steps  of  the  operation  have 
been  completed.  If  the  operator  chooses  the  sutures  can  even  be  tied 
before  the  incisions  are  made,  and  this  is  no  small  convenience  in  an 
operation  under  anaesthesia.   What  makes  these  operations  often  so  trou- 

Fio.  265. 


Dissection  of  the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate,  showing  the  levator  palatf  on  the  right  side,  with 
the  knife  (a)  entered  close  to  the  hamular  process  (which  is  exposed  on  the  other  side  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  levator  palati).  It  will  be  seen  that  by  applying  the  edge  of  the  knife  to  the  posterior 
or  upper  surface  of  the  palate-flap  almost  the  whole  of  the  muscle  may  be  divided.  The  palato- 
pharyngeus,  or  posterior  pillar  of  the  fauces,  is  also  shown  on  this  side.  The  muscle  can  be  easily 
cut  across  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  if  necessary. 

blesome  and  so  exhausting  to  the  patient  is  the  necessity  for  sponging 
away  the  blood,  and  for  allowing  the  patient  to  vomit  out  all  blood  and 
bloody  fluid  which  he  may  have  swallowed.  The  touch  of  the  sponge 
causes  more  effusion  of  fluid;  the  vomiting  fills  the  mouth  with  fluid, 
which  has  to  be  sponged  away,  by  which  time  the  patient  has  probably 

1  The  hamular  process  is  always  plainly  to  be  felt  in  the  mouth  just  behind  the 
last  molar  tooth.  In  fissured  palate  the  opening  of  the  Eustachian  tube  will  be 
seen  through  the  cleft. 
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half  recovered  hi*  senses.    Then  the  gag  has  itbdmim 

win  vie  business  recommenced.     If,  on  the  other  band,  tb< 
brought  eompl  telv  under  the  amvsthetie  at  first,  a  handy  «»p« 
often  pare  the  edges  with  no  great  loss  of  blood,  pass  the  sutures  and  1 
them  before  eon  scion aness  has  in  any  degree  returned,  and  with  little ^ 
HO  Deed  of  sponging*     Then  a  slight  extra  dose  may  be  given,  and 
Incisions  completed.     Mr.  Pollock's  incision   may,  in   dexterous  hand 
completely  sever  the  levator,  fckotlgfe   it   appears  to  me  less  « 
this   than    Sir  \V.  Fergus-son's,  but  this  is   really  of  little   moment 
knife  can    be    used   till   the   flaps  are   perfectly   flaccid,   and    ElO 
exists  00  the   sutures   U>   any  extent   that   ean  interfere  with   1111 
this  is  alt  that  is  wanted  in    practice.      It  seem*  to  me  hardly  ever  W 
sary  to  divide  any  other  muscle,  but  if  the  surgeon   thinks  proper  the 
posterior  pillar  of  the    fauces  can    be  cut  through  to  any  depth  whit 
us  requisite. 

The  sutuics  for  the  soft  palate  should  always  he  soft.     Some  snt 
prefer  horsehair  sutures,  which  have  the  recommendation  of  n< 
ing  removal   for  a  very  long  time,  since  they  produce  very  little  trrit 
tion  ;  but  they  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  somewhat  brii 

o  if  well  soaked  '  and  dillh  nit  >ilk  sutures  answer  w 

and  can  be  left  in  position   for  five  or  six  days,  by  which  time  union 
always  quite  firm,  unless  any  irritation  is  going  on,  and  if  it 
tion  of  the  sutures  will  he  of  little  use* 

After  the  operation  the  patient  should  be  well  fed  on  fluid  or 
solid   food,  with  wine.      It  used  to  be  Thought  necessary  to  pn 
from  speaking  for  some  days,  but  this  is  impossible  with  children,  ami 
indeed  seems  unessential* 

When  the  lissure  extends  only  a  little  way  through  the  hard  palate  it 
may  be  treated  like  one  of  tin-  soft  palate  only.      If  a  small  |iei 
is  left  it  will  probably  fill  up  spontaneously  or  can  be  filled  up  aft* 
But  if  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  hard  palate  is  cleft,  the 
membrane  and  periosteum   must  lie  dissected  away  from  the  b< 
the  mu co~perioetea]  naps  thus  made  brought  down  and  united 
middle  line.     In  doing  this  an   incision  is  first   made  along  the   li tie  i 
junction  of  1 1  and  mouth,  and  another  parallel  to  it  near  the  iff 

olar  process,  and  the  soft  parts  raised  from  the  bone  with  r<i< 
raspatories.      Langenhcek  has  laid  much  stress  on  the  advarj 
nmling  the  hones  of  periosteum  in  this  operation,  and  is  often  sp 
as  having  introduced  a  new  method  of  operating;  but  it  appears 
to  me  that  his  operation  differs  in  no  material  particular  from  that  *aW 
Mr.  Avery  and  Mr.  Pollock  practiced  long  ago,  though  he  mn 
distinctly  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  periosteum  is  (to  sotni 
at  any  rate'  contained  in  the  flap.      I  say  *k  to  some  degr.  the  I 

is  too  irregular  on  its  surface  to  permit  of  the  perioe 
entire.     Mr.  Pollock1  has  shown  that  the  pr  f  success  in  < 

cleft  of  the  palate  is  in  one  respect  better  than  in  partial  cleft, 
complete  clefts  the  edges  of  the  Assure  are  nearly  vertical,  while  in  pa 
tial  cleft  they  are  more  nearly  horizontal.     Th*  ience  is  that  wfcttl 

the  flaps  are  pared  off  the  former  they  meet  in  the  middle   line 
any  tension,  while  in  the  latter  they  are   hardly  long  enough  to  HIM 

gap, 

It  seems  good  pi  ►Hey,  if  there  is  not  too  much  bleeding, 
whole  cleft  at  once,  as  the  complete  liberation  of  the  whole  of 
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parts  allows  the  flaps  to  come  together  without  any  tension,  and  the 
lateral  incisions  will  possibly  render  any  division  of  the  muscles  super- 
fluous.    Many  surgeons  prefer  silver  sutures  for  the  hard  palate. 

When  harelip  is  also  present  it  is  well  to  unite  the  harelip  in  early  in- 
fancy, and  this  will  press  the  halves  together  and  limit  the  extent  of  the 
cleft;  but  it  is  better  to  defer  the  more  serious  operation  till  four  or  five 
years  of  age. 

Sir  W.  Fergusson  has  lately  introduced  a  modification  of  the  operation 
of  staphyloraphy,  by  osteoplasty.  Instead  of  paring  the  membrane  off 
the  bone  he  divides  the  latter  with  bone  scissors  in  the  line  of  the  inci- 
sion made  near  the  alveolar  process  (for  which  purpose  a  hole  is  first 
made  through  it  with  a  sharp  chisel),  and  then  displaces  the  whole  moiety 
of  the  cleft  (bone  and  all)  to  meet  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  which 
is  similarly  treated.  The  edges  are  then  pared  and  the  flaps  sewn  to- 
gether with  stout  sutures. 

Meningocele  and  Encephalocele. — The  other  malformations  which  oc- 
cur about  the  head  and  face  are  too  rare  and  too  little  amenable  to  treat- 
ment to  render  it  worth  while  to  discuss  them  here ;  but  I  must  refer 
shortly  to  meningocele  and  encephalocele.  on  account  of  the  interesting 
questions  of  diagnosis  to  which  they  give  rise.  They  are  congenital 
affections,  having  the  same  relation  to  the  cranium  and  brain  which  spina 
bifida  has  to  the  spinal  column  and  cord ;  that  is  to  say,  the  ossification 
of  the  bony  case  being  incomplete,  the  effusion  of  fluid — the  result  of 
some  ill-understood  action  during  foetal  life — forces  either  the  membranes 
or  the  nervous  substance  itself  through  the  unossified  part.1  In  the  spinal 
column  the  nerve-centre  is  rarely  affected.  In  the  brain  it  is  so  compara- 
tively often.  The  fluid  collects  in  the  ventricular  cavity,  and  some  part 
of  the  brain  is  forced  out  of  the  hole  in  the  skull.  This  is  an  encephalo- 
cele. When  the  effusion  is  wholly  outside  the  brain,  so  that  the  pro- 
trusion is  formed  only  by  a  bag  of  the  membranes,  the  tumor  is  called  a 
meningocele.  These  protrusions  are  most  common  at  the  proral  part  of 
the  occipital  bone,  which  in  early  foetal  life  is  usually  composed  of  four 
distinct  centres  of  ossification  ;'  and  it  is  between  these  centres — i.  e.,  just 
behind  the  foramen  magnum — that  the  protrusion  occurs.  Another 
favorite  situation  is  at  the  junction  of  the  frontal  and  nasal  bones,  but 
any  part  of  the  cranium  may  be  the  seat  of  the  protrusion,  even  the  base 
of  the  skull,  and  here  the  effusion  is  probably  in  the  third  ventricle. 

The  fluid  of  a  meningocele  is  sometimes  completely  free  in  a  cyst 
formed  by  the  dura  mater  and  its  arachnoid  covering,  exactly  as  in  a 
common  hydrocele.  Such  tumors  may  be  completely  transparent,  and 
hang  over  the  nape  of  the  neck  from  a  pedicle  which  reaches  up  to  the 
occiput.  But  at  other  times  the  fluid  is  contained  in  a  multilocular  tissue, 
much  resembling  an  enormous  over-development  of  the  pin  mater,3  or 
possibly  formed  by  protrusions  from  the  falces  of  the  dura  mater.  Very 
often  along  with  the  watery  fluid  a  small  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
brain  projects  just  beyond  the  hole  in  the  skull,  forming  what  is  called  a 

1  Such  at  least  is  the  common  opinion,  though  Mr.  Howett  has  given  strong  ren- 
sons  fur  doubting  it  If  the  hole  in  the  skull  bo  not  the  result  of  arrested  develop- 
ment, it  must  be  attributed  to  pressure  by  the  dropsical  brain  ;  but  then  it  is  difficult 
to  see  why  it  affects  one  situation  rather  than  another.  Now,  the  protrusion  is  as 
common  in  the  occipital  region  as  in  all  the  other  situations  put  together.  See  Pres- 
cott  Hewett,  in  St.  George's  Hosp.  Reports,  vol.  vi. 

1  See  Gray's  Anatomy,  7th  ed.,  p.  23,  footnote. 

•  See  Holmes,  On  a  case  of  Meningocele,  in  St.  George's  Hosp.  Reports,  vol.  i,  p.  40. 
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hydrenceptudooeta.    Pure  eneephalooeleQ — ue.,  protrusions  rousts 

the  brain-substance  lying  immediately  beneath  the  hernial  sac — arer 
They  are  of  small  size,  and  very  often  produce  no  symptoms  and 
little  tendency  to  increase  (Hewett,  Op.ciJ.,  p.  133). 

Little  or  nothing  can  be  done  for  such  tumors.     Their  rem 
when  they  consist  obviously  of  nothing  but  water,  is  too  dangerous  tot 
Justifiable.     Pressure  after  evaluation  of  part  of  the  fluid  may  fa 
and  in  some  cases  seems  to  have  done  good.     Iodine  in  has  I 

need  (by  myself  and  others))  but  imj  "i  claimed.    Th 

importance  of  the  subject^  indeed,  is  to  know  the  dtag  such 

tumor,  in   order  to  avoid   any  surgical  interference.      Strata   UUM 
been  mistaken  for  mcvus  (degenerated  ot  otherwise),  and  bi  *eba 
and  or  her  tumors,  and  many  fetal  operation*  have  thu~  tied; 

while  in  other  cases  the  patient  has  been  lucky  enough  to  escape  with 
life,  even  after  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  brain.1 

The  two  great  points  in  the  diagnosis  of  these  tumors  of  the  brain  in 
the  history— showing  that  the  growth  is  congeuital — and  the  situation  IB 
which  it  forms.     But  as  nievus  it*  always  congenital,  and  sebaceous  tumor 
also  sometimes,  it  is  necessary  to  study  very  carefully  the  effects  of  pn 
sure  on  the  tumor,  and  to  examine  the  lump   most  minutely,  in  order  1 

Main  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  hole  in  the  skull.     In  a  coi 
tumor  believed  to  be  a  degenerated  ntevus,  or  other  growth  i 
with  toe  brain, no  operation  should  be  ventured  upon  until  the  surg 
completely  satisfied  that  the  lump  is  in  no  degree  reducible,  that  pr 
Ofl  it  produces  no  bead  symptoms,  and  that  its  base  is  free  from  the 
of  the  skull. 

Tl'MORS   OF   THE   CRAMFM. 

Tumors  sometimes  arise  in  after  life  which  perforate  the  cranium  and 
lie  in  direct  communication  with  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  as  in  tin 
markahle  instance  figured  on  p.  581.    These  caaefl  arere  first  introduced  to 
lbs  notice  of  surgeons  in  Louis's  celebrated  memoir  on 
uf  the  Dura  Muter,1  where,  however,  it  is  clear  that  several  different  (or 
of  tumor  are  confounded  together.     Some  of  the  swellings  there  d 
wen-  wry  likely  (like  Mr.  I  ieesar  Hawkins's  ease   fibrous  or  til 
springing  from  the  crantum  and   growing  outwards  and   inw 
tumors  are  distinguished   by  their  slow  growth,  the  imperfect  pu 
they  receive  from  the  subjacent  brain,  and  the  cerebral  symptom 
they  occasion,  and  which  vary  with  the  state  of  congestion  of  the 
Others  are  malignant.     These  also  probably  originate  in  the   boms,  M 
they  grow  much  more  rapidly,  pulsate  much   more  violently  (ai 
probably,  in  consequence  of  the  prcsem  cells  in  their  sul 

as  other  pulsatile  cancers  in  bone  do),  and   destroy  life  rapidly.      I    lti\ 
a  tumor  of  this  sort  mistaken    for  aneurism   by  anastomosis,  fr< 
which,  however,  the  symptoms  of  pressure  on  the  brain  should  h 
tinguished  it      Then  there  are  swellings  caused  by  a  hernia  of  lb* 
in  consequence  of  disease  in  the  bones  of  the  skull,  as  in  the  case  relate 
by  Mr.  Ciesar  Hawkins,  op.  0&,  p.  o"»l  ;  and  several  of  Louis's  cases  «een 
to  have  been  of  this  nature,     Whether  tumors  occur  s  Inch  can  in  strie 


Mr.  Hewctr*  leOOtmt  of  un  operation  by  Mr.  Tatum,  op.  ciL,  p    M4. 
a  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery,  trail*,  for  the  Sydenham  & 
Drewry  Otlley. 


a,  Internal  view,  n.  External  view. 

rmi»  tumor  of  the  dura  rnat*rtM  taken  from  m  patient  who  ira»  und  p  Hawkins*  ear© 

ge'l  Hospital,  at  Intervals,  -luring  •  (yrrent  number  of  yearn,  and  who  died  from  an  aod 

attack  of  pneumonia,  about  sixteen  years  ufler  hi-  Liad  first  noticed  the  tumor.    The  hitter  hud  buen 

stationary  for  uiauy  year*  be Tf* re  death.     It*  pressure  on  the  brain  caused  tliglll  rplb-ptic  fit*  and  much 

loss  of  memory  and  mental  power,  but  did  not  afleet  the  general  health.    Pulsation  existed  In  one  or 

rf  the  softer  parts  of  the  lunar  i  communicated  probably  from  the  brain),  and  pressure  HUH  made 

him  fcel  fa  inland  oppressed.     On  pOflhiBUttitl  examination  the  tumor  was  found  covered  by  I  ho  thick- 

,Hricraniiim,  as  shown  at  u.    It  perforated  the  akull  and  also  the  dura  mater,  -  d  on 

irface  of  the  brain.    It  eooslMed  of  a  mixturn  of  fibrous  tissue  with  delicate  bony  xptcuUv, covered 

In  ulujiist  t!ie  whole  of  it*  extent  by  n  thin  layer  of  bone.    The  soft  part,  of  the  tumor  wa>  COttpOMd 

entirely  of  •  ma&sof  spindle-shaped  fibres.    The  bruin,  though  coiuu\jeru*rty  cum  preyed  l.y  tie  tumor, 

was  not  otherwise  affected.—  -  Hiatal  Museum,  Ser.  xvli,  No.  39,    Mr.  Omar  Hawkins's 

Contributions  to  i'athology  and  Surgery,  vol.  i,  p.  336. 


DISEASES   OF   THE    LIPS    AND    MOUTH. 

BitTpen  on  the  Hp  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  all  affections.  It  is 
generally  held  lo  indicate  some  slight  disorder  of  digestion,  but  occurs 
really  in  conditions  of  perfect  health.  If  it  requires  any  treatment  at  all, 
slight  purgation,  the  regulation  of  the  diet,  and  mild  mercurial  oinlnu'iils 
are  the  appropriate  measures.  A  very  favorite  ointment  is  gr.  x-xv  of 
i  ;iv  oxide  of  mercury  to  the  ounce  of  lard. 

Figures  on  the  lips  are  closely  allied  to  herpes,  and  are  sometimes  so 
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persistent  and  so  painful  as  almost  to  recall  tlie  fissure*  which 
lite  amis.     But  they  rarely  if  eref  require  incision.     The  cone 
conditions  on  which  they  depend  must  be  ascertained,  for  it  Lam 

that  they  are  often  a  symptom  of  congenital  syphilis,  and  at  other  tim<* 
are  dependent  on  strumous  disease.     The  local  application  which  i<  BM 
beneficial  is  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  stick,  with  some  mild  mercurial  oiu 
meat 

11  {Strumous  Lip*n — The  upper  lip  is  frequently,  and  the  lower  Up  I 
often,  the  seat  of  a  general  enlargement,  due  to  struma,  wit! 
special  deposit  being  perceptible*     This  affection  is  common- 

men,  and  it  requires  no  local  treatment,  as  it  will  subside  under  tb 
general  treatment  indicated  for  the  constitutional  disease;  but  1  mention 
it  here,  as  it  excites  1  lie  patient's  alarm,  and  is  to  be  d»  foooi 

tumor.     The  diagnosis  is  obvious,  if  the  Burgeon  is  acquainted  with  f 
affection, 

fifamca. — The  lips  are  wry  OOmmoflry  the  seat  of  Qi 
nary  eases  is  only  of  the  cutaneous  or  capillary  variety,  and  tn,n  Wtpdta 
Only  the  ordinary  treatment,  in  fact,  is  often  stationary,  and  roq 
treatment  at  all.  But  in  other  cases  the  graver  affection  called 
by  ana&tOOtOaU  occurs  (more  commonly,  I  believe,  on  the  upper  Jip)  as 
figured  ««n  page  359.  The  treatment  of  this  disease  is  often  very  WW 
rateing.  When  it  is  small  the  best  plan  is  to  cut  it  out  and  bring  1 
halved  of  the  lips  together,  just  as  for  any  other  tumor.  But  *  i 
large  it  cannot  be  thus  dealt  with,  and  then  the  red-hot  wire, 
and  made  to  cut  through  the  mass — as  by  the  galvanic  cauten — u  I 
best  method  of  treat meiit;  or  the  coronary  arteries  may  be  I 
turning  the  lip  outj  and  the  diseased  tissue  consolidated  by  the  action  of 
Ketone. 

<  r  is  almost  uniformly  developed  in   the  lower  Up,  though  b 
rule  there  are  rare  exceptions.1     It  is  almost  always  of  the  epithelial  fl 
riety,  and  often    seems  to  be  excited  by  the  irritation  of  *mok  i 
pipe.     It  is  frequently  complicated  with  enlargement  of  the  liar)' 

glands,  and    is  often  the  seat  of  considerable  pain.     It  slowly  tpupjditfl 
the  tissues  of  the  mouth  ;  but    it  proves  fatal  usually  by  t 
growth  in   the  neck,  ami   not   by  any  symptoms  caused  by  tlu 
earner.     Its  removal  is  urgently  indicated,  ami  the  opera) 
performed  if  possible  before  the  glands  are  affected.     If  that  al 
however,  be  only  slight  ami    recent,  possibly  the  enlargement    n 
side  after  the  removal  of  the  original  tumor;  at  any  rate,  the  surgeon i 
bound  to  give  his  patient  the  chance.     TbediaglM  t  usuali 

colt     The  warty  ftlfrface,  the  surrounding  deposit  of  hard  substanc 
tlu    persistent  nature  of  the  disease  sufficiently  distinguish  it  fn 
other  affections,  except  perhaps  chancre.     Chancres  on  the  lip  are  I 
all   uncommon,  and,  I  believe,  are  often  incurred   innocently  D 
dental  inoculation  of  a  crack  on  the  Up;     In  t  hi-  patient 

no  history  of  the  origin  of  the  sore,  and  when   the  disease  an- 
laacivione  conduct  he  will  give  none,  so  that  there  is  usually  no  assign* 
cause  to  assist  in  the  diagnosis.     But  the  surface  of  chancre  is  less  warty 
and   irregular  than   that  of  a  cancer;  the  hardness,  if  there  is  any  (t 
not  (infrequently  there  is  little  enough),  is  uniform,  and  extends  a  vei 
little  distance  beyond  the  sore,  and  the  bubo  is  earlier  in  its  appearaiK 
than  the   malignant  deposit  in   the  submaxillary  glands  is.     Seconds 


1  Mr.  Venning  and  I  related  each  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  Upper  lip  > 
George's  Hospital  Report*,  vol.  vi. 
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rptoms  will  generally  appear  in  six  weeks  or  two  months  and  settle 
question,  or  the  administration  of  mercury  will  speedily  cure  the  sore. 

Id  removing  a  cancer  of  the  lip.  if  the  disease  spreads  any  distance  from 
the  edge,  it  is  best  to  make  a  Y-shaped  incision,  running  entirely  through 
healthy  parts,  and  sew  the  two  flaps  of  the  lip  together  with  the  harelip 
future.  An  assistant  stands  behind  the  patient's  head  and  holds  the  two 
•Ides  of  the  lip  firmly,  so  as  to  prevent  bleeding  from  the  coronary  ar- 
teries. A  small  stitch  may  be  put  in  at  the  red  edge  of  the  lip  to  obviate 
any  break  in  its  line.  When,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  disease  appears 
In  the  form  of  a  deposit  diffused  along  the  border  of  the  lip,  but  not 
spreading  far  into  its  substance,  it  is  better  to  shave  it  off  with  a  pair  of 
curved  scissors  and  approximate  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  with  a 
few  points  of  suture. 

If  a  very  large  part  of  the  lip  requires  removal  the  cheeks  must  be 
liberated  by  curved  incisions  running  round  the  alee  of  the  nose,  when  the 
flaps  can  be  brought  together,  but,  of  course,  with  a  good  deal  of  tension 
and  a  most  unpleasant  "  underhung  "  look. 

Other  tumors,  cystic  and  solid,  are  found  in  the  substance  of  the  lip, 
but  there  are  no  peculiarities  here  due  to  the  seat  of  the  tumor. 

Ranula  is  a  cyst,  very  analogous  to  a  ganglion,  found  in  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  and  raising  up  the  tongue.  It  is  of  a  flattened  form,  something 
like  the  l>ody  of  a  frog,  and  is  generally  confined  to  the  mouth.  Some- 
times it  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  presents  also  under  the  jaw,  forming 
a  large  swelling,  which  fluctuates  from  the  neck  to  the  interior  of  the 
mouth. 

Ranula?  are  formed  sometimes  by  the  obstruction  of  one  of  the  large 
salivary  ducts,  as  by  a  salivary  calculus,  at  other  times,  as  it  seems,  by 
the  expansion  of  one  of  the  processes  of  a  salivary  gland,  and  probably  at 
others  by  the  independent  formation  of  a  cyst  in  the  cellular  tissue.  The 
fluid  contained  in  the  cyst  bears  the  strongest  resemblance  to  that  of  a 
ganglion — t.  i.,  it  is  a  clear,  yellowish,  glutinous  fluid,  something  like 
isinglass. 

The  tumor  is  troublesome  from  the  interference  it  causes  with  the  mo- 
tions of  the  tongue  and  jaws. 

It  can  in  most  cases  be  cured  by  simply  making  a  free  incision  into  it 
in  the  mouth,  pressing  all  the  fluid  out,  and  taking  care  to  keep  the  wound 
open  by  passing  a  director  along  it  daily  till  the  cavity  has  quite  filled 
up.  But  it  has  often  seemed  to  me  better  to  take  a  piece  of  the  mucous 
membrane  out,  by  pinching  up  the  wall  of  the  cyst  with  a  pair  of  clawed 
forceps  and  snipping  out  a  piece  with  the  scissors  large  enough  to  allow 
the  end  of  the  finger  to  be  passed  in*  When  this  is  done  the  cavity  can 
hardly  close  till  it  is  filled  up.  But  the  disease  is  sometimes  obstinate, 
and  then  either  a  seton  must  be  passed  through  it  or,  after  free  incision, 
the  cavity  must  be  cleaned  out  and  the  lining  membrane  pencilled  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  or,  if  that  is  not  strong  enough,  with  nitric  acid. 

Those  which  project  into  the  neck  must  be  opened  by  a  free  incision  in 
the  middle  line  below  the  hyoid  bone,  which  must  he  kept  open  till  the 
cavity  is  obliterated. 

Salivary  calculi  are  chiefly  seen  in  connection  with  ranula.  They  are 
small  calcareous  masses  sticking  out  of  and  obstructing  the  orifice  of  one 
of  the  larger  ducts — usually  Wharton's.  They  require  only  a  slight  in- 
cision for  their  discharge. 

Acute  Tonsillitis. — The  tonsils  are  subject  to  acute  inflammation  and 
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abscess  from  various  muses,  aft  in  scarlatina,  in   phagedena  til><  l 

itic  ho  re  throat,  in  dissecting  wounds,  and  **  hospital  "   s«.nv  throat.     B« 

the  disease  especially  denominated  acute  tonsillitis,  or  quinay— Ci 

toiisillnris — is  an  affection  allied  to  common   cold,  usually  attack 

sons  who  are  out  of  health,  and  somewhat  predisposed  to  sore  throit.  It 

often  commences  with  rigors,  stiffness,  and  pain  at  the  back  of  tbt 

and  especial  pain  in  swallowing.     The  whole  of  the  back  of  the  tbru&t  i 

red  and  swollen,  and  one  side  of  the  soft  palate  and   the   oorreaposdtn 

tonsil  is  especially  swollen  and    red  ;  the  tongue  is  much   loaded  irith  I 

creamy  fur,  the  saliva  may  run  copiously  out  uf  the  mouth,  and  i; 

there  is  so  roach  difficulty  of  breathing  that  the  patient  thinks  bio 
self  in  danger  of  suffocation.     Gradually  the    parts    around  th 
soften,  the  color  of  the  matter  becomes  perceptible  through  the  '< 
hrane,  and  an  abscess  forms  in  the  substance  of  the  tonsil  or  in  II 
lar  tissue  around.     This  having  buret   <»r  being  opened,  the    ^yrapton 
rapidly  subside.    It  is  rare  tor  both  tonsils  to  lie  affected  at  the  «a 
time,  though  not  uncommon  for  OUG  to  be  attacked  after  the  intlaromatio 
in  the  other  has  subsided. 

The  treatment  required  is  almost  always  somewhat  stimulating,  for  the 
patient haa  generally  been  out  of  health  and  the  pulse  is  low. 

the  throat  BOpietitttee  gives  a  gOOd  deal  Of  relief;  and  a  mustard  erit'i 
the  eoiumerieeutiMit  of  the  attack  IsoftCQ  Very  beneficial.    Ganrlin- 
pain  At  11  and  does  little  gOOdi      If  any  local    application  is  ad 
eral  acids  and  honey  applied  iritl  a  brush  seem  best.     When  the 
Millers  grievously  from  the.  swelling  yet  no  pus  can  be  perceived,  it  i 
justifiable  to  make  ineisions  or  scarilieat ions  into  the  inflamed  tlf 
order,  if  possible,  to  relieve  I  he  swelling  and  hasten  the  ap|  p«fl 

to  the  surface;  but  cure  must  betaken    not  to  direct  the   point  Oftbl 
knife   outwards,  especially  if  the   incisions  am  made  at  all  deeply.     I T :i 
knife  is  used  its  blade  should  be  wrapped  in  lint  to  within  an  ii 
point,  the  patient's  month  should   be  widely  opened    in  a  good  light,  an 

the  handle  of  the  knife  befog  directed  outwards  as  it  i 
tonsil  or  the  parti  near  it,  its  point  will  incline  towards  the  middle 
In  this  position,  even  if  the  patient  should  start,  the  large  vessels  arfluiT 
the  tonsil  can  hardly  be  injured.1 

Sometimes,  after  the  opening  of  an  abscess  in  the  tonsil,  the  openin 
becomes  phagedenic,  or  other  acute  forms  of  sore  throat  supervene,  but 
this  is  very  ran. 

Putrid  or  sloughing  sore  throat,  and  diphtheritic  affections  are  bappQ] 
now  rarely  met  with,  except  in  epidemics,  when  they  come  more  hi 
notice  of  the  physician.     1  would  refer  the  reader  to  works 

GhrvntC  mlargemeat  of  the  tonsils  is  an  extremely  common  eft 
generally  due  to  constant   irritation  from  cold  and  neglect  in  child r«Mi' 
sti  unions  constitutions,  but  occurring  also  in  those  who  are  we; 
for,  and  not  rarely  in  young  women  of  weak  health.     As  a  general  ruit 
when  the  affection   is  moderate  in  extent  it  is  more  troublesome  tha 


1  Severe  smd  even  faliil  bleeding  has  occur  pod  from  incisions  hit"  the 
bly  in  tot&e  osaea  from  the  inter a*l  carotid  iUeir,  in  others  from  the  enlarged  i 
ox  the  ijlioid     In  such  eases  it  hat  gometimei  been  Lhought  necew&rj  I 
mon  carotid      Bui   usually  the   bleeding  maj  firmly  pressing  ft  6Q< 

press  of  lint,  steeped  in  the  perchloride  <«i'  iron  on  ite-  bl< 
the  patient   i>  too  nervous  or  distressed  u    tolerate  thi*  with 
chloroform  tuny  in*  ndiNiniston  <l ;  mid  then  the  mouth  being  held  open  wi 
in  a  good  light,  tho  bleeding  spot  will  be  well  uoaec  oomfQaad. 
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dangerous.  But  the  enlarged  tonsils  are  liable  to  constant  attacks  of 
sore  throat  and  ulceration;  they  spoil  the  voice;  sometimes  they  (or 
rather  the  inflamed  and  thickened  condition  of  tbe  mucoii9  membrane 
around  them)  impede  the  hearing ;  they  prevent  sleep  except  with  the 
mouth  open  ;  and  when  extremely  large  in  early  life  they  may  so  obstruct 
the  respiration  as  to  produce  a  partial  vacuum  within  the  chest,  and  thus 
the  pressure  on  the  soil  parietes  of  the  thorax  may  much  alter  the  shape 
of  the  chest. 

Slighter  cases  ma}'  be  left  with  confidence  to  constitutional  treatment;  as 
the  health  improves  the  enlargement  will  subside.  But  when  the  swell- 
ing is  great  the  removal  of  the  projecting  part  of  the  tonsil  is  urgently 
indicated,  and  affords  the  patient  instant  relief  at  the  expense  of  only 
momentary  inconvenience.  When  the  enlarged  tonsil  projects  fairly 
from  this  surface  this  little  operation  is  most  quickly  performed  with  the 
French  (or  Charricre's)  guillotine.  This  instrument  terminates  behind 
in  a  ring,  into  which  the  surgeon's  thumb  is  inserted  ;  at  either  side  is 
another  ring  for  his  fore  and  middle  fingers.  The  instrument  consists  of 
three  parts, — a  base,  or  lowest  stem,  which  ends  in  front  in  a  ring,  which 
is  to  be  slipped  over  the  tonsil ;  above  this  and  travelling  in  it  in  a  groove 
is  another  stem  which  ends  in  a  ring,  and  the  edge  of  this  ring  is  sharp, 
so  that  as  it  is  pushed  forward  it  cuts  off  the  part  oY  the  tonsil  over  which 
the  instrument  has  been  slipped ;  and  above  this  again,  also  travelling  in 
a  groove  on  the  base  of  the  instrument,  is  a  stalk,  ending  in  the  thumb- 
ring  behind  and  in  a  double  hook  in  front,  and  so  jointed  on  to  the  base 
that  as  it  is  pushed  forwards  it  rises  away  from  the  stem.  In  using  this 
guillotine  the  surgeon  sees  first  that  it  travels  freely  ;  then  he  draws  all 
its  parts  well  home,  passes  it  into  the  mouth,  where  it  serves  as  a  spatula, 
gets  the  ring  fairly  round  the  tonsil,  then  by  pushing  his  thumb  forwards 
digs  the  double  hook  into  the  tonsil,  and  as  he  pushes  his  thumb  on  as 
far  as  it  will  go  the  double  hook  rising  away  from  the  stem  draws  the 
tonsil  still  further  into  the  grasp  of  the  ring,  and  the  knife-blade  shaves 
it  off.     The  whole  affair  is  momentary,  and  the  pain  very  slight. 

But  when  the  tonsil  is  flatter  and  more  irregular  in  shape  it  is  better  to 
seize  it  with  a  vulsellum,  and  cut  it  off  with  a  curved  blunt-pointed  bistoury, 
its  blade  guarded  with  lint  to  within  half  an  inch  of  its  end,  directed  from 
above,  upwards  and  inwards. 

Children,  and  other  nervous  persons,  who  cannot  be  persuaded  to  open 
the  mouth,  may  be  narcotized,  the  mouth  being  kept  open  by  Smith's  gag 
(page  575). 

There  is  not  much  bleeding  after  the  removal  of  the  tonsil,  unless  the 
surgeon  has  been  more  anxious  to  remove  the  whole  mass  than  is  at  all 
necessary.  All  that  is  really  required  is  to  cut  the  surface  off  freely.  The 
swelling  is  produced  by  obstruction  of  the  orifices  of  the  gland-ducts,  lead- 
ing to  a  retention  of  epithelial  secretion  within  them,  which  dilates  the 
follicles  and  gives  rise  to  inflammatory  exudation  into  the  cellular  tissue. 
When  the  follicles  have  been  freely  cut  across  all  this  will  subside. 

Relaxed  Uvula. — Relaxation  of  the  uvula  is  an  affection  very  trifling 
in  itself,  but  it  produces  distressing  symptoms,  such  as  constant  cough 
and  frequent  vomiting,  which  when  the  cause  is  overlooked  often  causes 
needless  alarm  for  the  patient.  In  many  cases  the  relaxation  is  habitual, 
recurring  on  any  trifling  cold  or  disturbance  of  health.  Painting  with  an 
astringent  lotion  (as  glycerate  of  tannin  or  nitrate  of  silver),  with  purges 
and  tonics,  is  sufficient  in  such  cases.  When  the  elongation  is  consider- 
able and  inveterate,  the  uvula  should  be  taken  hold  of  with  clawed  for- 
ceps and  snipped  off. 
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IfaftOfaf  (thsress  may  be  delined,"  says  Mr.  Suitor,  uas  a  suppuration 
around  the  fang  or  fangs  of  a  tooth,  usually  carious,  accompanied  by  ab- 
sorption and  expansion  of  the  bony  walls  of  the  alveolus  or  ah* 
the  enlargement  of  the  little  pus-sac,  the  matter  gradually  finding  its  way 
to  the  surface  either  along  a  canal  by  the  side  of  the  fang  of  the  tooth, 
opening  ut  the  edge  of  the  gum,  or  through  the  urum  itself  at  a  point 
responding  to  the  root  or  roots  of  the  tooth  implicated.  When,  how< 
the  fangs  are  unusually  long,  or  the  reflection  of  the  mucous  membrane  from 
the  goto  to  the  cheek  or  lip  i>  vevy  superficial,  this  same  discharge  may 
burrow  still  more  outwardly  and  find  its  exit  upon  the  sin  fare  of  the  faee.M 
Mr.  Salter,  however,  points  out  thai  the  extension  of  an  alveolar  abscises 
to  i  In-  external  internment  is  limited  in  the  upper  jaw  to  those  which  are 
connected  with  the  hack  teeth.  Where  the  central  teeth  give  rise  to  ab- 
scess which  extends  to  a  distance  it  burrows  along  the  hard  palate,  ami 
the  lateral  incisor  is  the  usual  source  of  this  suppuration.  In  the  milk- 
teeth  it  is  rare  for  alveolar  abscess  tC  extend  to  a  distance. 

The  common  alveolar  abscess,  or  gumboil,  which  points  above  the  gum, 
either  on  its  outer  or  inner  side,  is  easily  recognized  and  generally  eai 

Uil.     If  the  tooth  is  so  for  diseased  &6  to  render  its  removal  desirable 
this  is,  of  course,  a  radical  cure.     If  the  irritation    is  cob  \irli 

stopping,  the  stopping  should  be  removed;  and  if  the  tooth  is  t< 
lerVMj  free  leeching  of  the  gum   and  fomentation,  with  purgatives,  will 
sometimes  avert  suppuration  j  but  when  matter  has  formed  it  should  be 
c  :rrly  evacuated. 

The  difficult  cases  are  tho«6  in  which  matter,  having  its  origin  in  caries 
and  suppuration  around  a  tooth-fang,  burrows  to  a  considerable  dlfttf 
and  appears  as  a  sinus,  usually  with  a  protruding  granulation,  at  a  distant 
part  of  the  fucc  or  under  the  chin.  Such  cases  are  constantly  mistaken 
for  cases  of  disease  of  the  jawbone,  though  an  attentive  examination  will 
show  that  there  is  no  exposed  surface  in  the  jaw,  and  that  there  is  a  cari- 
ous tooth  surrounded  by  thickened  and  inflamed  tissues.  Such  cases  are 
aptly  compared  by  Mr.  Salter  to  cases  of  necrosis,  the  diseased  tooth 
being,  in  fact,  a  sequestrum;  and  their  treatment  must  be  precisely  the 
same,  viz.,  the  removal  of  the  tooth,  in  doing  which  great  care  must  he 
taken  to  see  that  it  comes  away  entire,  or  if  not  that  every  fragment  is 
afterwards  removed. 


.W -t-rusis  attacks  the  jnws  from  various  causes.     In  strumous  disease, 
along  with  the  caries  of  the  teeth,  lo  which  such   patients  are  so  liable, 
portions  of  the  jaw  not  mi  frequently  perish, and  becoming  exposed  in 
mouth,  give  rise  to  a  fetid  discharge  which  poisons  the  breath,  and  in 
some  cases  is  a  source  of  real  danger,  from  the  cachexia  which  it  indu 
Neeroate,  especially  of  the  lower  jaw,  often  follows  fracture.     Hut  there 
is  nothing  peculiar  In  the  pathology  or  treatment  of  sueh  cases,  exi 
that  the  surgeon  will  he  more  anxious  than  in  other  regions  of  the  Imdv 
to  extract  the  sequel  rum  early,  in  order  to  free   the  patient  from  the 
putrid  odor  which  it  cause*. 

Phosphorus   AWrosia. — There  is,  however,  a  peculiar  form  of  diseas 
which  affects  the  jaws,  caused  by  the  local  action  of  the  poison  of  pi 
phorus  in  persons  who  are  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  that  mineral  in  lu< 
match  manufactories.     It  has  been  abundantly  proved  that  the  disea- 
««nly  generated  in  those  who  have  carious  teeth,  and  that  it  is  caused  by 
the  acid  fumes  of  the  phosphorus  (i.  e.,  either  phosphorus  or  phosphoric 
acid)  dissolved  in  the  saliva,  and  so  applied  directly  to  the  exposed 
alveolar  process.     The  disease,  therefore,  might  be  prevented  by  se. 
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that  all  the  work-people  had  healthy  teeth,  and  by  the  use  of  a  mask  in 
which  the  acid  fumes  would  be  stopped  by  passing  the  air  through  a 
sponge  or  some  fabric  saturated  with  a  solution  of  one  of  the  fixed  alka- 
lies or  their  carbonates.  But  the  use  of  the  amorphous  phosphorus,  which 
does  not  give  off  any  such  deleterious  fumes,  and  which  is  now  largely 
used  to  form  the  coating  of  the  box  on  which  the  match  ignites,  has 
tended  more  than  any  such  precautions  to  diminish  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease,  which  is  accordingly  now  much  more  rare  than  it  was  some  years 
since.  The  same  consideration  renders  it  inexpedient  to  devote  much 
space  to  this  subject1  The  advent  of  the  disease  is  marked  by  much 
suffering,  and  occasionally  by  considerable  bronchial  irritation  produced 
by  the  fumes.  The  diseased  periosteum  swells  up,  and  an  enormous  mass 
of  spongy  bone  surrounds  the  sequestrum,  especially  in  the  lower  jaw. 
The  dead  bone  often  takes  long  to  separate,  even  after  the  teeth  have 
come  away,  and  when  it  is  removed  an  enormous  mass  of  bone  is  left  to 
replace  it.  In  some  cases  this  new  bone  remains,  and  performs  all  the 
functions  of  its  normal  predecessor.  Even  when  the  whole  lower  jaw  and 
both  condyles  have  come  away,  the  reproduced  bone  has  been  both  useful 
and  movable,  being  doubtless  attached  by  ligament  to  the  skull.  In 
other  cases  the  reproduced  jaw,  though  exuberant  at  first,  has  withered 
away  and  left  only  a  thin  scarlike  band,  so  that  the  patient  has  been 
permanently  deformed. 

The  main  indications  of  treatment  are,  first,  to  place  the  patient  in  a 
pure  atmosphere  and  support  the  strength ;  next,  during  the  process  of 
separation  to  hasten  it  as  far  as  may  be  and  liberate  tension  by  as  free 
incisions  through  the  thickened  periosteum  as  may  seem  prudent;  then 
to  remove  the  sequestrum  at  the  earliest  possible  moment ;  and,  finally, 
as  Mr.  Salter  suggests,  to  adapt  teeth  to  the  reproduced  bone,  and 
endeavor  by  providing  it  with  a  function  to  avert  the  consecutive  atrophy 
to  which  it  is  sometimes  exposed. 

Exanthematous  Jaw  Necrosin Mr.  Salter  also  likens  to  this  phosphorus 

disease  the  necrosis  of  the  alveolar  process  which  sometimes  occurs  after 
scarlet  fever  and  other  exanthemata,  and  which  he  believes  to  be  pro- 
duced, as  that  is,  by  the  application  of  the  morbid  poison  to  the  jaw  ex- 
posed by  the  presence  of  carious  teeth.  The  gums,  he  believes,  are 
affected  in  these  cases  in  the  same  way  as  the  skin  is  by  the  fever  poison; 
and  thus,  if  the  bone  is  exposed  by  caries  of  the  teeth,  the  periosteum 
may  become  implicated.  The  question  is  one  of  much  pathological  in- 
terest, but  its  surgical  bearings  are  the  same  as  those  of  any  other  form 
of  necrosis. 

Tooth  tumors,  or  "  odontomes,"  are  divided  by  Mr.  Salter  into  (1) 
enamel  nodules,  or  submerged  cusps  on  tooth-fangs,  which  form  small 
pearly  tumors  consisting  of  a  thick  tubercle  of  enamel,  covered  by 
enamel  pulp.  These  are  of  no  surgical  importance,  and  occasion  no 
symptoms.  (2)  Exostoses,  or  over-development  of  the  crusta  petrosa, 
which  sometimes  attains  a  size  that  requires  removal ;  and  this  affection 
may  attack  one  tooth  after  another,  according  to  Mr.  Salter,  causing  pain 
which  will  persist  till  all  the  teeth  in  one  or  both  jaws  have  been  extracted. 
(3)  Hypertrophy,  or  dilatation  of  the  fangs,  which  differ  only  physiologi- 
cally from  exostoses.     The  symptoms  they  cause  are  the  same,  and  they 


1  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Bristowe's  report,  On  the  Manufactories  in  which 
Phosphorus  is  Produced  or  Employod  ;  Fifth  Report  of  Med.  Off.  of  Privy  Council, 
1868,  and  to  Mr.  Salter's  articlo  in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Syst  of  Surgory,  2d  ed. 
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equally  demand  extraction.  (4)  Dentine  excrescences  growing  from  the 
dentine  into  the  pulp-cavity,  and  producing  constant  and  severe  neuralgia, 
which  requires  the  extraction  of  the  teeth.  The  disease  cannot  be  rec- 
ognized till  after  removal.  (5)  Warty  teeth,  the  "  dentinal  odontomes  M 
of  Broca,  in  which  one  or  more  teetli  are  affected  by  a  large  lobed  warty 
tumor  growing  from  some  part  of  the  tooth  either  into  the  mouth  or  into 
the  substance  of  the  jawbone,  aud  composed  of  a  confused  mass  of  bony 
structure  and  dental  tissues.  The  chief  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  these 
tumors  is  to  avoid  the  removal  of  the  bone  in  these  cases,  as  the  simple 
extraction  of  the  tooth  along  with  the  tumor  will  be  sufficient;  but  if  the 
growth  has  been  allowed  to  attain  extraordinary  size  the  diagnosis  may 
be  difficult. 

Finally,  it  will  suffice  just  to  mention  the  polypous  tumors  which  grow 
from  the  tooth-pulp,  either  in  caries  or  after  the  fracture  of  a  healthy 
tooth.  The  chief  surgical  importance  of  the  latter  subject  is  that  such 
fracture  of  a  tooth  is  common  in  fractured  jaw,  and  that  the  growth  of 
this  polypous  tumor  from  the  pulp,  which  is  acutely  sensitive,  may  prove 
a  most  troublesome  complication  unless  it  is  detected  and  the  tooth  re- 
moved. 

TUMORS  OF  THE  JAWS. 

Tumors  of  the  jaws  are  best  described  as  cystic  and  solid,  innocent 
and  malignant. 

Cysts. — The  true  cystic  tumors  in  the  bone  are  more  common  in  the 
lower  than  the  upper  jaw,  and  these  are  often,  if  not  always,  the  conse- 
quence of  irritation  around  the  sac  of  a  tooth  which  has  been  misplaced 
or  ill-developed.  In  many  cases  the  connection  is  rendered  obvious  by 
the  fact  that  the  wall  of  the  tumor  contains  one  or  more  teeth  more  or 
less  imperfect  and  more  or  less  misplaced  ;  but  in  other  cases  the  connec- 
tion between  the  cyst  and  the  teeth  can  only  be  a  matter  of  inference. 
Small  cysts  are  also  found  in  connection  with  the  fangs  of  perfect  teeth.1 
In  other  cases  m unilocular  cysts  have  been  found,  i.e.,  tumors  in  which 
the  main  cavity  has  been  divided  by  septa  into  two  or  more  secondary 
spaces,  and  others  which  would  be  more  correctly  described  as  a  con- 
geries of  small  independent  cysts.  Finally,  there  are  cases  of  cystic  sar- 
coma or  carcinoma,  i.  e.,  cases  in  which  a  large  cyst  is  formed  in  the  sub* 
stance  of  a  tumor  which  is  itself  more  or  less  malignant. 

Cysts  of  the  Antrum The  subject  of  cysts  of  the  antrum  and  dilata- 
tion of  that  cavity  is  so  closely  connected  with  that  of  cystic  tumors  of 
the  jaw,  that  although  such  cases  hardly  come  logically  under  the  desig- 
nation of  tumors  of  the  jaw — and  some,  in  fact,  are  hardly  to  be  styled 
tumors  at  all — I  must  treat  of  them  in  this  place. 

Most  of  these  cases  of  dilatation  of  the  antrum  appear  to  be  due  to 
the  development  of  cysts  in  the  substance  of  the  lining  membrane,  as  was 
long  ago  pointed  out  by  Mr.  W.  Adams  and  M.  Giraldes,*  the  cyst  being 
formed  by  the  dilatation  of  one  of  the  crypts  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
In  some  cases  such  cysts  are  very  numerous,  and  then  do  not  generally 
increase  much,  but  in  others  they  are  single,  and  their  constant  increase 
may  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  a  tumor  of  the  jaw,  and  even  (in  one  lamenta- 
ble case  referred  to  by  Mr.  Heath)  has  occasioned  the  total  removal  of 
the  jaw.     Usually,  however,  they  are  easily  distinguishable  from  cancer 

1  See  Heath,  On  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Jaws,  2d  ed.,  p.  160. 
*  Heath,  op.  cit.,  p.  166. 
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or  any  other  solid  tumor,  and  they  are  spoken  of  as  dropsy  of  the  antrum, 
and  used  to  be  regarded,  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Adams's  and  M. 
Giraldes's  researches,  as  uniformly  due  to  inflammatory  distension  of  the 
entire  cavity,  sometimes  followed  by  suppuration  or  abscess  of  the  an- 
trum. And  it  seems  certain  that  such  general  irritation  followed  by  ab- 
scess does  exist  in  some  cases,  being  in  all  probability  caused  by  morbid 
action  around  the  fangs  of  the  bicuspid,  canine,  or  first  molar  tooth, 
which  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  lining  of  the  antrum.1  The  symptoms, 
then,  of  a  large  cyst  developed  in  the  antrum  are  identical  with  those  of 
dropsy  of  the  antrum,  that  is  to  say,  general  distension  of  the  upper  jaw 
below  the  orbit,  with  some  aching  pain,  and  a  sensation  of  yielding  or 
perhaps  positive  crackling  on  pressure  above  the  alveoli ;  sometimes  also 
purulent  or  other  fluid  exudes  into  the  mouth  on  pressnre,  and  in  cases 
of  abscess  the  distinctive  symptoms  of  suppuration  may  have  been  noted.* 

The  treatment  of  cysts  and  of  distensions  of  the  antrum  is  at  first  the 
same,  namely,  to  make  a  dependent  opening,  by  drawing  one  or  more 
teeth  if  they  are  carious  or  loose ;  or,  if  the  teeth  are  sound,  but  the  bone 
much  thinned  above  the  alveoli,  to  make  a  tolerably  free  incision  through 
the  wall  of  the  antrum  in  that  position,  and  then  to  keep  the  cavity 
syringed  out  with  some  disinfectant,  of  which  perhaps  Condy's  fluid 
diluted  is  the  best.  Simple  dropsy  and  abscess  will  yield  to  this  treat- 
ment ;  but  if  the  enlargement  is  due  to  a  cyst  it  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
large the  opening  sufficiently  to  scrape  out  all  the  tissue  connected  with 
the  cyst  or  cysts.  The  total  removal  of  the  upper  jaw  can  never  be 
required. 

Cystic  Tumors. — The  other  cysts  in  the  lower  or  upper  jaw  require 
free  incision,  the  removal  of  any  misplaced  teeth  which  may  be  found  in 
their  interior,  and  the  approximation  of  their  walls  by  well-adapted  pres- 
sure of  pad  and  bandage.  The  opening  into  the  tumor  must  always  be 
kept  perfectly  free,  and  stimulating  injections  are  thought  sometimes  to 
hasten  the  closure  of  the  cyst.  Removal  of  the  jaw  has  been  practiced 
in  these  cases,3  and  it  might  perhaps  become  necessary  if  the  simpler 
operation  failed  to  give  effectual  relief;  but  it  is  generally  unjustifiable. 
A  sufficiently  free  opening  can  almost  always  be  obtained  in  these  cases 
from  the  interior  of  the  mouth. 

I  ought  to  add  that  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  case  of  any  supposed 
solid  tumor  of  the  jaw,  which  is  at  all  elastic,  to  make  sure  that  it  is  not 
of  the  cystic  variety,  for  manj'  cases  are  on  record  in  which,  after  extir- 
pation of  the  jaw,  the  surgeon  has  been  shocked  to  find  that  he  was  deal- 
ing with  a  simple  cyst  with  somewhat  thick  walls,  and  therefore  that  the 
patient  could  have  been  cured  without  any  mutilation.  The  condition  of 
the  teeth  also  should  be  carefully  studied.  And  finally,  the  opposite 
mistake  should  be  avoided  of  taking  for  a  simple  cyst  that  which  is  only 
a  cystic  formation  in  a  solid  tumor.  The  majority  of  such  cyst-bearing 
tumors  will  be  malignant  clinically,  though  perhaps  anatomically  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  sarcomata. 

The  solid  tumors  of  the  jaws  may  be  divided  into  the  innocent  and  the 
malignant. 

1  On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Antrum,  see  Salter,  in  Syst.  of  Surg.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  iv, 
p.  350. 

8  In  very  rare  cases  (three  are  referred  to  by  Mr.  Suiter,  op.  cit ,  p.  538)  abscess 
of  the  antrum  bas  caused  amaurosis,  the  sight  returning  on  the  relief  of  the  abscess. 

9  As  in  a  celebrated  case  operated  on  by  Sir  B.  Brodie,  and  figured  in  Syst.  of  Surg., 
toI.  iv.  d.  469. 
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The  innocent  tumors  will  be  subdivided  into  fibrous  or  fibroid,  carti- 
laginous and  08seoue. 

Epulis. — The  most  familiar  of  the  fibroid  growths  are  called  epulis, 
from  their  position  just  above  the  gums.  These  are  either  purely  fibrous 
or  fibro-cellular  or,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  mixed  with  myeloid  ele- 
ments. The  first  class  are  unquestionably  innocent;  the  two  latter,  like 
the  other  sarcomata,  are  of  a  more  suspicious  character — i.  e.,  they  may 
recur  locally — but  they  are  hardly  of  a  truly  malignant  or  cancerous  na- 
ture. To  this  rule  I  have,  however,  seen  two  exceptions  in  which  epithe- 
lioma occurred  in  the  situation  of  an  epulis.  Epulis  has  its  root  just 
above  the  teeth,  and  frequently  from  the  lining  membrane  of  one  of  the 
alveoli ;  at  other  times  it  makes  its  appearance  at  some  distance  from  the 
alveolus,  usually  on  the  exterior,  in  rarer  cases  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth; 
but  in  these  cases  also  Mr.  Salter1  suspects  that  the  tumor  is  connected 
primarily  with  the  periodontal  membrane ;  and  even  in  cases  where  an 
epulis  forms  on  a  jaw  apparently  edentulous  it  will  be  found,  according 
to  Mr.  Salter,  that  some  fangs  of  teeth  have  been  left  behind.  Epulis  is 
more  common  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  jaw,  the  proportion  being 
fixed  by  the  same  author  at  about  two  to  one. 

The  treatment  of  epulis  consists  in  its  removal,  along  with  the  tissue 
from  which  it  springs,  i.  e.,the  periodontal  membrane,  or  the  lining  of  the 
alveoli.  Very  often  the  growth  of  the  epulis  has  completely  displaced  the 
teeth,  and  in  such  cases  all  that  will  be  necessary  is  to  cut  the  tumor  freely 
away  from  its  base,  and  rasp  the  latter  away  from  the  subjacent  bone  with 
a  strong  knife.  This  will  cut  away  all  the  alveolar  tissue,  and  the  peri- 
odontal membrane,  if  any  is  left,  will  atrophy,  and  so  the  whole  tissue  from 
which  the  tumor  springs  will  ultimately  have  been  removed,  and  then  no 
recurrence  need  be  feared.  If  the  teeth  have  been  left  at  the  first  opera- 
tion and  recurrence  takes  place,  which  is  tolerably  often  the  case,  the 
surgeon  must  be  careful  to  remove  them  at  the  second,  and  then  the  cure 
will  probably  prove  permanent.  But  in  inveterate  cases,  after  the  removal 
of  the  teeth,  it  is  necessary  to  clip  away  the  bone  to  some  extent  with 
curved  cutting  forceps,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  having  removed  the  whole 
of  the  alveolar  portion  of  the  jaw ;  and  if  any  doubt  exists  on  this  point, 
or  if  suspicious-looking  granulations  sprout  from  the  wound,  some  strong 
caustic  (of  which  the  pure  nitric  acid  is  the  best)  must  be  unsparingly 
employed.  Under  such  treatment  a  definite  cure  may  be  confidently 
promised. 

Fibrous  Tumor  of  Body  of  Bone. — Fibrous  and  cartilaginous  or  fibro- 
cartilaginous tumors  also  spring  from  the  body  of  the  bone  unconnected 
with  the  teeth.  The  antrum  is  the  favorite  seat  of  the  purely  fibrous 
tumors,  and  here  they  often  extend  widely  in  all  directions.  But  it  must 
be  recollected  that  in  many  of  these  cases,  as  in  Mr.  Hewett's  case" 
(quoted  by  Mr.  Pollock,  Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  iv,  p  463),  the  growth  which 
has  been  taken  for  a  tumor  of  the  antrum  really  springs  from  the  base  of 
the  skull,  a  point  which  will  be  hereafter  again  alluded  to.  Fibrous  tu- 
mors are  also  found  springing  from  the  interior  of  the  skull  and  expand- 
ing the  bone  around  them.  In  one  curious  case,  referred  to  bj*  Mr.  Pol- 
lock, in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  there  is  a  nucleus  of  bone 
in  the  centre  of  the  tumor;  and  in  another,  which  Mr.  Heath  descril>es,  in 
the  College  of  Surgeons'  Museum,  the  tumor  is  calcifying  like  a  uterine 
fibroid. 

The  diagnosis  of  these  fibrous  tumors  from  others  which  are  of  a  softer 


1  Syst.  of  Surg.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  iv,  p.  339.    *  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxxiv,  p.  48. 
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consistence  and  of  a  more  malignant  character  rests  on  their  slow  growth, 
their  regular  rounded  outline,  especially  in  the  lower  jaw,1  and  their  firm, 
uniform  consistence.  They  may  bleed  to  a  certain  extent1  from  the  con- 
stant irritation  to  which  they  are  subject. 

When  a  truly  fibrous  tumor  is  entirely  removed  along  with  all  the  hone 
from  which  it  springs,  it  will  not  recur.  The  numerous  instances  on  record 
of  recurrence  after  operations  of  this  nature  have  depended,  no  doubt  on 
the  fact  that  the  tumor  was  not  purely  fibrous,  but  sarcomatous  in  part, 
or  in  some  other  cases  on  imperfect  removal.  In  operating  on  a  fibrous 
tumor,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  cut  wide  of  the  tumor,  and  whenever 
it  is  possible  to  remove  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  bone  from  which  the 
tumor  springs. 

Enchondroma. — Cartilaginous  tumors  are  rare,  but  they  sometimes 
attain  an  immense  size.  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  removed  a  fibrous  enchon- 
droma from  the  upper  jaw  which  was  nearly  as  large  as  the  patient's  head, 
and  overlapped  the  lower  jaw,  which  was  contained  in  a  groove  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  tumor.  (Heath,  p.  243.)  In  the  Museum  of  St. 
George's  Hospital  is  an  enormous  mass  of  enchondroma  (Ser.  xvii,  No. 
66),'  which  implicates  the  upper  jaw,  but  is  chiefly  connected  with  the 
base  of  the  skull.  A  few  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature  are  recorded,  and 
one  was  operated  on  by  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  with  some  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Moore,  however,  in  an  attempt  to  remove  such  a  growth  found 
the  disease  to  be  myxomatous,  and  the  patient  died  on  the  table. 

Exostosis  of  the  jaws  is  often  of  the  ivory  variety,  as  in  the  cases  figured 
on  pp.  449-50 — the  former  from  the  lower,  the  latter  from  the  upper  jaw. 
For  the  main  considerations  relative  to  their  treatment  I  would  refer  the 
reader  to  that  place. 

Malignant  Tumors. — The  malignant  forms  of  solid  tumor  in  the  jaws 
are  sarcomata  and  carcinomata ;  the  former  are  often  mixed  with  cysts, 
the  solid  matter  being  usually  of  the  round-  or  spindle-celled  variety,  some- 
times myxomatous.  Myeloid  tumors  are  more  common  in  the  form  of 
epulis  than  as  diseases  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  are  usually  innocent, 
though  to  both  rules  there  are  many  exceptions.  Cancerous  tumors  are 
usually,  if  not  always,  of  the  medullary  variety. 

These  forms  of  tumor  of  course  demand  complete  and  free  removal,  if 
seen  early  enough  ;  but  the  prognosis  is  highly  unfavorable.  In  all  cases 
that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  recurrence  has  taken  place 
very  early. 

It  appears  probable,  from  cases  recorded  by  Mr.  Wagstaffe  and  Mr. 
Heath,4  that  in  some  of  these  cases  of  cystic  sarcoma  the  disease  u  com- 
mences in  the  mucous  or  submucous  glands  of  the  gum  and  cheek,  and 
ouly  subsequently  invades  the  jaw.'-  Mr.  Heath  refers  to  a  case  under 
Mr.  Skye's  care  in  which  the  outer  wall  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  jaws 
was  involved.  The  disease  was  freely  cut  away,  and  the  patient  made  a 
good  recovery. 

Tumors  of  the  Antrum. — Any  of  these  forms  of  tumor  may  originate 
in  the  antrum  of  Highmore.  Some  tumors  of  the  antrum  are  purely 
fibrous,  others,  no  doubt,  glandular,  or  adenomatous — L  e.,  morbid  imita- 
tions of  the  glandular  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  antrum. 

1  The  fibrous  tumors  of  tho  antrum  consist  of  a  great  number  of  large  lobes  which 
pass  into  all  the  spaces  communicating  with  that  cavity. 

*  Pollock,  op.  cit.,  p.  465. 

*  See  also  Path.  Trans.,  vol.  x,  for  a  description  of  this  ca«o,  with  a  drawing. 
4  Wagstaffe,  Path.  Trans  ,  vol.  xxii ;  Heath,  op.  cit.,  p.  303. 
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e  already  referred  to  the  existence  of  exostosis  in   the  antm 
tin-  OOSfrrYSnoS  of  malignant  tumor  is  unluckily  only  too  OOtmi 

The  diagnostic  sign  of  a  tumor  having  lia  origin  in  tbe  antrum  is  that 
it  expands  the  walls  of  that  cavity  in  rsifoug  directions,  so  as  to  in 
several  of  the  spaces  with  which  the  antrum  is  in  relation.  It  presses 
laterally  into  the  nostril,  downwards  into  the  mouth,  upwards  into  tbe 
orbit,  backwards  into  the  pharynx  Of  plerygoinaxillarv  IbtM*  and  out- 
wards into  the  zygomatic  and  temporal  fossa?,  and  very  commonly  in  many 
or  all  tie,  lions  at  once,    A  tumor,  however,  pairing  from  the  base 

of  the  skull  may  so  envelop  the  upper  jaw  as  to  grow  in  BetersJ  of  these 
directions,  as  exemplified  by  Mr.  Hewett's  case  above  mentioned,  so  that 
the  diagnosis  should  not  be  arrived  at  without  careful  exarainati 

The  origin  of  a  tnmor  from  the  antrum  is  a  matter  of  importance,  be- 
cause then  the  surgeon  may  he  Confident  of  removing  t he  whole  of  Its 
attachment.  The  complete  excision  of  the  upper  jaw  removes  every  part 
of  the  antrum,  and  is  therefore  much  more  satisfactory  thau  operations 
on  tumors  of  the  base  of  the  skull  can  ever  be. 

Optir&Hor%$  on  flfcs  Jtnrs. — The  Upper  jaw  may  be  removed  either  par* 
tially  or  entirely.  In  the  partial  removal  the  orbital  plate  is  left  behind, 
while  in  tbe  other  operation  not  only  ihe  entire  maxilla,  but.  If 
wished,  the  malar  hone  also,  may  be  excised.  The  plan  formerly  in  use 
was  to  make  two  incisions,  one  somewhat  vertical  from  tbe  inner  angle  of 
the  orbit,  coasting  round  the  nose  and  dividing  the  lip  in  the  middle  line  (0 
its  free  ^.dge  ;  the  other  sloping  down  from  the  malar  prominence  |  or  if 
the  whole  malar  bone  also  is  to  he  removed,  from  the  zygoma)  to  the 
outer  angle  of  the  month,     But  these  extensive  incisions  are  rarely  M 

r.  A  single  cut  running  under  the  lower  border  of  the  orbit,  and 
embracing  more  or  less  of  the  extent  of  that  cavity  as  may  be  thought 
necessary,  and  extending  from  thence  lloog  the  outef  side  of  the  DOSS 
through  the  lower  Lip,  enables  the  operator  to  turn  buck  as  large  a  flap 
of  the  cheek  as  is  ordinarily  necessary;  OttS  or  two  of  the  front  teeth 
should  he  drawn  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation.  If  the  facia!  01 
any  large  artery  has  been  divided  it  is  to  be  tied.  Then  the  two  upper  Jnw- 
bnijrH  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  cut  with  the  saw  or  bone  nip- 
pers, the  ascending  process  Of  ihe  superior  maxillary  bone  is  cm 
and  the  malar  divided  from  the  superior  maxillary  by  notching  it  with 
the  saw  and  then  completing  the  division  with  the  forceps.  Now,  on 
twisting  the  bone  with  the  Hon  forceps  it  will  become  loose,  and  is  t « *  be 
severed frotn  the  soft  palate  and  its  remaining  attachments  with  the  knife. 
In  doing  this  the  internal  maxillary  artery  is  sometimes  divided,  be 
there  is  now  a  large  and  free  opening  there  will  lie  no  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing it.  The  large  gap  is  to  be  filled  with  l  piece  ofdrj  lint,  and  the  soft 
parts  united  witii  numerous  sutures  and  a  harelip  pin  or  two.  Recovery 
is  generally  rapid.  A  large  gap  will  be  left  in  the  mouth,  which  must  be 
filled  up  with  an  obturator. 

PorttoJ  Rrmnval  of  Upper  Jan\ — If  only  the  body  of  the  bone  is  to  be 
removed,  the  orbital   plate  being  left,  after  severing  tbe  ascending  pn>- 
cess  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  the  cut  is  to  be  extended  outwai 
with  a  keyhole  saw  or  cutting  forceps,  beneath  the  orbit,  until  tin 
of  the  wall  of  the  antrum  has  been  separated  from  its  roof,  and  then  the 
loosened  bone  is  to  be  twisted  out  with  the  lion  forceps.     Th 

led  chiefly  to  obtain  access  to  the  base  of  the  skid!  in  lbs 
fibrous  nasopharyngeal  polypus.   The  end  is  attained  with  less  deform 
than  if  the  entire  bone  be  removed 

Finally,  Langenbeck  has  devised  an  operation  in  these  cases  which  he 
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denominates  "  the  osteoplastic  resection  of  the  upper  jaw."  Instead  of 
removing  the  soft  parts  from  the  jaw  "  the  requisite  incisions  are  made 
down  to  the  bone  at  once,  the  bone  is  sawn  through  in  the  same  incisions, 
and  the  portion  thus  forcibly  detached  turned  inwards,  without  otherwise 
dividing  it  from  its  connection  with  the  nasal  and  frontal  bone.  The 
tumor  is  then  removed  from  behind  the  bone,  and  the  latter  replaced  in 
its  original  position.  No  incision  is  made  at  the  place  where  this  bend- 
ing or  fracture  must  necessarily  occur." — Pollock. 

I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  original  (Deutsche  Klinilc,  1859  and  1861) 
for  details  as  to  this  plan  of  treatment.  It  has  not  commended  itself  to 
surgeon 8  in  this  country,  nor  do  I  believe  that  it  is  now  in  much  use 
anywhere. 

Removal  of  Lower  Jaw. — Operations  on  the  lower  jaw  may  be  con- 
ducted entirely  inside  the  mouth,  if  only  a  portion  of  its  thickness  is  to 
be  removed ;  but  when  any  part  of  the  whole  depth  of  the  bone  is  to  be 
taken  away  an  external  incision  will  be  required. 

The  whole  of  one  side  of  the  lower  jaw  may  be  removed  by  making  an 
incision  through  the  middle  line  of  the  lower  lip  and  along  the  lower  bor- 
der of  the  jaw  to  the  situation  of  the  articulation,  denuding  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  bone  and  tying  the  arteries,  sawing  through  the  bone  in  the 
middle  line,  cutting  the  muscles  and  mucous  membrane  away  from  its 
inner  surface,  then  seizing  the  bone  with  the  lion  forceps  and  twisting 
it  out,  so  as  to  dislocate  it  from  the  skull,  an}'  remains  of  the  ligaments 
being  touched  with  the  knife,  which  is  kept  very  close  to  the  bone  in  order 
to  avoid  the  external  carotid  artery.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  extensive  op- 
erations on  the  lower  jaw,  the  tongue  should  be  commanded  by  a  stout 
ligature  passed  through  it  before  the  operation  is  begun,  otherwise  the 
patient  may  be  in  danger  of  suffocation  from  its  falling  back  over  the 
entrance  to  the  larynx.  If  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  whole  jaw,  the 
same  operation  may  be  repeated  on  both  sides,  or  the  incision  through 
the  middle  line  of  the  lip  may  be  dispensed  with,  the  whole  of  the  lower 
lip  and  lower  part  of  the  face  being  turned  off  the  bone  by  a  free  incision 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  after  which  the  bone  is  divided  in  the  centre 
and  its  two  halves  dissected  out  as  before. 

Closure  of  the  Jaws. — Finally,  I  must  saj'  a  few  words  about  that  very 
troublesome  affection  which  consists  in  permanent  closure  of  the  jaws. 
In  rarer  cases  this  is  caused  by  anchylosis  of  the  temporamaxillary  joint, 
but  more  commonly  by  the  destruction  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  mouth 
by  sloughing  from  cancrnm  oris  or  mercurial  poisoning,  by  phagedenic, 
or  by  lupoid  ulceration,  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  a  cicatricial  tissue, 
which  will  go  on  for  years  contracting  more  and  more  tightly,  and  in 
which  bone  is  sometimes  developed.  In  the  slighter  cases  of  this  cica- 
tricial contraction,  as  in  other  cicatrices,  it  may  be  possible  to  stretch 
the  cicatrix  and  keep  it  stretched  by  mechanical  means,  just  as  is  done 
in  contractions  of  burns.  But  when  the  contraction  is  formidable  I  have 
never  seen  this  plan  successful.  Two  operations  have  been  proposed  for 
the  partial  relief  of  the  painful  consequences  of  this  infirmity,  by  estab- 
lishing a  false  joint  in  the  lower  jaw.  One  (Rizzoli's)  consists  in  dividing 
the  jaw  from  within  the  mouth  with  a  fine  saw,  and  preventing  the  union 
of  its  segments  either  by  constant  motion  or  by  inserting  a  piece  of 
gutta-percha  between  them.  This,  however,  is  now  rarely  practiced,  being 
apparently  less  efficient  than  Esmarch's  plan  of  dividing  the  jaw  by  an 
external  incision  in  front  of  the  cicatrized  part  and  taking  a  wedge- 
shaped  piece  out  of  it.  This  operation,  if  practiced  fairly  in  front  of  the 
cicatrix,  is  said  by  Mr.  Heath  to  yield  good  and  permanent  results.  •  Or 
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attempts  maybe  made  to  divide  the  tissues  between  the  bones  and  screw 
the  bones  apart  by  instruments  applied  between  silver  shields  D 
to  the  upper  and  lower  jaw, 

Iii  contraction  from  anehylosisthe  ramus  of  the  jaw  should  he  diirt* 
with  a  line  sawT  as  near  the  joint  as  is  found  practicable,  and  a  small  p 
re  mo  mm  1.     This  can  be  effected  without  external  incisions. 

I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Ural  1  is  work  for  ■  full  description  and 
discussion  of  these  rare  and  somewhat  unsatisfactory  cases. 
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The  diseases  of  the  nose  arc  divided  naturally  into  those  of  the  exter- 
nal parts, — the  skin  and  cellular  tissue;  and  those  of  the  interior, — the 
1»< uies.  cartilages,  and  mucous  membrane. 

External  Paris. — The  commonest  ■ Section  of  the  external  parts  of  the 
nnse  is  that  to  which  the  name  of  Acne  rosacea  is  generally  applied 
though  the  name  ma}'  not  be  an  exactly  appropriate  one,  acne  l» 
aideied  to  he  in  all  cases  an  affection  of  the  sebaceous  folliclefl  while  iu 
acne  rOBftoea,  though  the  sebaceous  follicles  may  in  many  cases  be  affect- 
ed, in  others  they  certainly  arc  not.  The  disease  in  its  simple  form 
lists  in  an  injection  of  the  capillaries  of  the  skin,  which  produce*  a  red, 
shiny,  greasy  appearance,  in  some  cases  limited  to  the  tip,  at  others  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  of  the  organ.    The  sebaceous  follicles  may  be  also 

ted,  and  in  those  cases  the  skin  is  marbled  and  irregularly  knobl 
The  simple  form  of  acne  is  more  common  in  women  than  in  men,  and 
is  generally  developed  about  the  cessation  of  the  menstruation,  with 
which  function  it  seems  to  have  some  unexplained  connection.  In  the 
male  sex  it  maybe  referred  to  disorders  of  digestion,  exposure  to  the 
weather,  or  other  sources  of  ill  health,  hut  seems  to  have  no  m 
oi  >i  meet  ion  with  intemperance.  The  "  acne  bypertrophica,"  **  spirit-drink- 
er's noee/1  vulgarly  ugrog-blossoins,"  is  a  severer  form  of  the  same  com- 
plaint,  due  to  the  abuse  of  wine  or  alcohol,  in  which  the  sebaceous  glands 
are  always  much  effected,  and  which  is  followed  by  enormous  hypertro- 
phy, producing  the  pendulous  masses  called  lipoma,  winch  are  so  familiar 
in  old  topers. 

In  all  cases  of  acne  the  first  care  of  the  surgeon  is  to  ascertain  if  possible 
whether  any  inordinate  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  has  given 
rise  lo  the  disease,  or  whether  it  is  connected  with  any  obstruction  to  the 
menstrual   discharge,  and   to  counteract  such   deleterious  agencies 
gradual  and  judicious  treatment     Local  applications  are  numerous,  and 
are  chiefly  of  the  stimulating  kind.     Hot  bathing  of  the  parti  followed  by 
the  application  of  a  lotion  of  the  perchloride  of  mercury,  one  or  two  gra 
to  the  ounce,  is  said  by  Mr,  Durham  to  be  eflicaeious  in  the  milder  oa 
Soaps  of  carbolic  acid  or  some  salt  of  sulphur,  or  pastes  of  these  substances 
laid  on  the  parts  overnight  and  washed  oil"  in  the  morning,  or  ointment  of 
iodide  of  sulphur,  may  be  tried  in  more  advanced  cases.     In  obstinate 
cases  Hebra  recommends  longitudinal  incisions  to  be  made  through  the 
bypertrophled  parts,  and  after  the  bleeding  lias  somewhat  ceased  to  brush 
the  sin  lace  of  the  incisions  over  with  Liq.  Hyd.  Pcrehloridi.     Bui  when 
the  pendulous  masses  called  lipomata1  are  developed  nothing  sbor; 
their  extirpation  will  do  any  good,  and  the  operation  is  often  quite  sue- 
ful,  though  in  patients  of  this  kind  erysipelas  and  other  complica- 
tions are  of  course  to  be  apprehended.     The  best  plan  is  to  make  a  free 

1  The?  nnme  is  so  far  Inappropriate  thut  the  tumors  »re  not  fatty,  hut  consist  of 
hypertrophled  skin  and  sebaceous  follicles  with  connective  tissue. 
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median  incision,  and  others  at  the  sides,  turning  flaps  down  sufficient  to 
cover  the  framework  of  the  nose  without  any  tension,  remove  the  inter- 
vening mass,  and  unite  the  flaps.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  open  the 
interior  of  the  nose  by  cutting  through  the  cartilages,  so  that  the  left 
forefinger  must  be  kept  in  the  nose. 

The  nose  is  peculiarly  subject  to  the  forms  of  ulceration  spoken  of  at 
p.  415  as  lupous  and  rodent  ulcers,  but  I  need  add  nothing  here  to  what 
is  said  there  and  in  the  chapter  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin  on  that  subject. 
Epithelioma  also  is  not  uncommon  at  the  angle  of  the  nose,  and  should 
be  early  and  freely  removed  with  the  knife,  caustic  being  applied  to  the 
section  if  any  tissue  in  it  looks  suspicious. 

Malformation. — Congenital  absence  of  the  nose  has  been  recorded,  and 
it  has  even  been  said  that  plastic  operations  have  been  performed  for  its 
cure ;  but  I  confess  that  I  do  not  understand  how  any  surgical  operation 
could  restore  anything  like  the  natural  appearance  in  such  cases.1  But 
in  cases  (which  are  also  very  rare)  of  congenital  occlusion  of  one  or  both 
nostrils,  or  of  adhesion  between  the  nostril  and  septum,  an  operation 
may  be  of  the  greatest  service,  and  should  be  at  once  undertaken,  since 
the  obstruction  much  interferes  with  sucking.  The  obstruction  is  some- 
times merely  membranous,  while  at  other  times  a  considerable  depth  of 
tissue  has  to  be  penetrated.  A  free  opening  into  the  nasal  cavity  should 
be  secured  and  kept  permanently  dilated  by  means  of  a  metal  or  gum 
catheter  retained  for  many  weeks,  and  the  case  should  be  watched  to 
prevent  recontraction.  Similar  in  principle  should  be  the  treatment  of 
occlusion  or  narrowing,  the  result  of  cicatrization,  the  usual  cause  for 
which  is  lupus ;  but  here  the  prospects  of  cure  are  far  less  encouraging, 
since  the  tissue  of  the  cicatrix  tends  to  recontract.  The  constant  ex- 
pansion of  tents  of  laminaria  may,  however,  ultimately  overcome  this 
tendency  if  the  patient  will  persevere. 

Deviations  of  the  nose  are  very  common  to  a  slight  and  hardly  percep- 
tible extent.  But  sometimes,  whether  as  the  result  of  injury  or  as  a  con- 
genital formation,  the  septum  inclines  so  much  to  one  side  as  almost  to 
close  one  nostril,  while  the  turbinated  bone  on  the  opposite  side  projects 
so  much  into  the  other  as  to  be  mistaken  for  a  tumor.  A  little  attention 
will  enable  the  surgeon  to  avoid  this  error  and  explain  the  nature  of  the 
case;  but  no  treatment  has  as  yet,  I  believe,  proved  successful,  though 
removal  by  the  knife  of  a  portion  of  the  cartilaginous  septum  is  recom- 
mended by  Professor  Gross. 

Affections  of  the  Interior. — The  examination  of  the  nasal  cavity  may 
be  made  from  the  nostril,  for  which  purpose  special  instruments  are  con- 
trived ;  but  the  spoon  end  of  a  director,  or  a  couple  of  directors  intro- 
duced on  opposite  sides,  will  serve  well  enough ;  or  by  means  of  careful 
probing — very  necessary  in  the  search  for  foreign  bodies  ;  or  by  reflected 
light  from  the  mouth,  by  which  the  posterior  nares  may  be  illuminated, 
as  will  be  explained  in  speaking  of  Laryngoscopy,  of  which  this  exam- 
ination, "  Rhinoscopy,"  is  a  variety.  It  is  a  very  difficult  method  of 
examination,  but  has  afforded  useful  results  in  cases  of  foreign  bodies 
impacted  in  the  respiratory  pharynx,  and  in  tumors  situated  near  the 
posterior  nares. 

Bhinolithes. — I  have  already  spoken  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  nostril  (p. 
196)  and  of  the  importance  of  detecting  and  extracting  them  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.     Such  bodies  sometimes  attract  inspissated 

1  See  Holmes's  Surg.  Dis.  of  Childhood,  2d  ed.,  p.  128. 
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mucous  and  purulent  secretions,  and  thus  form  the  nuclei  of  rhinolilhe*, 
or  nose-stones,  which  are  found,  though  rarely,  in  the  inferior  meatus 
while  at  other  times,  as  it  seems,  such  concretions  form  without  anj 
foreign  nucleus  ;  and  In  any  case  of  constant  discharge  and  inflammation 
for  which  no  cause  is  obvious,  it  is  important  to  examine  the  meatus 
thoroughly  tot  one  of  these  concretions.  Wlieu  detected  it  must  ta 
moved  entire  if  possible,  otherwise  it  can  probably  be  crushed  with  a  toler- 
ably stout  pair  of  faruepe  and  the  fragments  extracted  or  syringed  otiL 

EpitUusiti  or  blooding  from  the  noe&,  is  a  very  common  affection,  I 

in  youth  and  old  age.     It  occurs  in  consequence  of  injuries,  though  in 
to  any  great  extent.     In  fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  as  pointed  out 
above  (p.  174',  it  is  sometimes  copious  and  persistent.     But  the  epistaxis 
which  is  usually  tire  subject  of  treatment  is  spontaneous.     In  youth  this 
is  rarely  of  much  consequence,   except  iu   persons  the  subject*  of  the 
hemorrhagic  diathesis.     Any  slight  congestion  will  induce  epfataxtl 
some  children,  but  it  will  almost  always  subside.     There  are  many  M 
of  treating  it  in  popular  use,  and  their  success  is  generally  to  be  ex- 
plained  by  the  spontaneous  cessation  of  the  discharge.     Cold   to  the 
spine,  as  by  dashing  cold  water  in  the   nape,  or  klthe  nursery  mned 
slipping  a  cold  key  down  the  back,"  or  raising  the  arms  vertically  al 
the  head,  certainly  seem  to  stop  the  bleeding.     But  the  direct  appl 
tion  of  cold,  as  by  washing  out  the  nose  with  ice-cold  water  or  passing 
pieces  of  ice  into  the  nostril  and  applying  ice-cold  lotion  to  the  forehead, 
is  still  more  efficient. 

Ju  young  women  epistax  is  is  sometimes  vicarious  when  the  menstrual 
discharge  is  suppressed,  and  then  requires  no  treatment  except  that  which 
is  directed  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  natural  function. 

In  fevers  and  scurvy  epistaxis  is  liable  to  occur,  and  sometimes  can 
only  he  suppressed  by  plugging  the  nose 

In  advanced  life  epistaxis  is  often  indicative  of  cerebral  congestion, 
and  in  such  cases  must  be  regarded  with  anxiety,  though  in  itself  and 
for  the  time,  if  not  excessive,  it  will  probably  avert  graver  mischief. 

Obviously,  then,  the  treatment  will  depend  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
cause,  and  as  a  general  rule  there  is  little  occasion  for  any  violent  attempt 
at  suppressing  the  haemorrhage.  It  usually  sulfides  of  itself,  ha*  ii 
only  good.  If  it  seems  necessary  to  suppress  it  bysnrgical  mean 
washing  out  of  the  nose  by  the  method  to  be  presently  described,  as  lb\ 
ThudieliunVs,  with  ice-cold  water,  or  with  some  astringent  solution,  hardly 
ever  fails  to  stop  it,  except  in  the  case  of  the  depravation  of  the  blood  by 
the  haeinorrhagic  diathesis,  or  by  fever  y,  iu  which  cases  aie 

some  of  the  more  violent  hiemorrbagcs  of  later  life  it  may  be  necessary 
to  ping  the  uares. 

Plugging  the  Ware*. — Plugging  the  posterior  uares  is  m  ef- 

fected by  means  of  Bellocq's  sound,  here  figured.     The  sound  is  hollow, 

and  carries  asLilet  of  whalebone  on 
a  handle.  The  stilet  has  ;i 
at  its  end.  It  is  introduced  aloug 
the  floor  of  the  nostril  into  the 
pharynx,  and  then  by  pressure  on 
the  handle  the  whalebone  stilet  is 
made  to  protrude,  and  curves  round 
the  soil  palate  into  the  mouth.  The 
nviiocq'ft.H»uii4i.  eye  is  drawn  out  as  far  as  it  will 

come  (Fig.  868),  and  the  strin 
which  the  plug  is  fastened  is  then  passed  into  the  eye,  and  by  withdraw* 
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ing  the  inetrumeDt  the  string  is  brought  out  of  the  nose.  There  is  then 
nothing  to  do  but  to  draw  the  plug  up  to  the  posterior  nares.  The  plug 
should  be  fastened  in  the  middle  of  a  long  piece  of  string.  It  should  be 
made  of  lint  or  sponge,  and  its  size  should  be  that  of  the  first  joint  of  the 
surgeon's  thumb,  which  is  a  little  more  than  the  size  of  the  posterior 
nares ;  so  that  the  plug  cannot  be  drawn  into  the  nose.  When  lodged 
in  the  posterior  nares  there  are  two  ends,  one  projecting  from  the  nose, 
the  other  from  the  mouth.  On  the  one  which  projects  from  the  nose  a 
plug  should  be  strung,  which  tills  the  anterior  nares,  and  on  this  the 
thread  should  be  firmly  tied,  so  that  both  plugs  are  kept  securely  in  posi- 
tion. This  is  best  done  by  sewing  the  string  into  the  substance  of  the 
plug  and  making  all  fast  with  a 

secure  knot.     If  both  nares  are  fio.  268. 

plugged  the  strings  should  then 
be  tied  together.  The  other  string 
which  emerges  from  the  mouth  is 
to  be  left  loosely  tied  to  the  an- 
terior string,  or  secured  on  the 
cheek  with  a  piece  of  strapping, 
so  as  not  to  irritate  the  soft  pal- 
ate. It  is  very  useful  in  with- 
drawing the  plug.  If  Bellocq's 
sound  is  not  at  hand  a  soft  gum 
catheter  is  to  be  taken  and  per- 
forated opposite  its  eye,  so  as  to 
make  it  into  a  gigantic  needle. 
This  is  passed  through  the  nose 
into  the  pharynx,  and  its  end  is 
caught  there,  brought  out  of  the 
mouth,  and  threaded.  The  plugs 
are  very  inconvenient  to  the  pa- 
tient, especially  when,  as  is  usu- 
ally the  case,  both  nostrils  require 
plugging,  since  he  can  only  sleep  with  the  mouth  open,  and  the  strings 
are  very  much  in  his  way.  They  may  be  removed  in  about  two  days.  The 
anterior  plug  being  removed,  an  interval  of  an  hour  or  two  may  be  given 
to  see  whether  any  bleeding  persists.  If  not,  by  cutting  the  anterior 
string  and  drawing  on  the  posterior,  the  plug  is  at  once  removed  from 
the  posterior  nares. 

Chronic  coryza  is  a  troublesome  complaint,  which  sometimes  lasts  for 
years  or  for  life,  producing  no  ozaena  or  other  unpleasant  symptoms  be- 
j-ond  catarrhal  discharge  and  loss  of  the  sense  of  smell.  In  other  cases, 
and  especially  in  strumous  children,  the  mucous  membrane  becomes 
chronically  thickened,  especially  over  the  end  of  the  inferior  turbinated 
bone,  giving  at  first  sight  the  impression  of  a  polypus,  and  being  very 
often  mistaken  for  one,  though  most  easily  distinguished  from  it,  by  the 
absence  of  any  stalk,  by  the  immobility  of  the  thickened  membrane,  and 
by  its  red,  opaque  tint. 

The  treatment  of  these  chronic  affections  of  the  pituitary  membrane  is 
difficult.  When  the  chronic  thickening  is  obviously  connected  with  struma, 
the  constitutional  cachexia  must  be  treated  more  than  the  local  disease, 
though  the  persevering  application  of  astringents  and  stimulants,  either 
in  powder,  lotion,  or  pulverized,  and  injected  into  the  nostril,  seems  often 
to  do  good.     I  have  seen  cases  where  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  mis- 
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take  of  taking  the  thickened  membrane  for  i  polypus  and  tearing  part  of 
it  off  has  done  good  instead  of  harm,  though  1  should  not  venture  to 
recommend  the  practice* 

Oxmia. — One  of  the  most  terrible,  as  it  is  also  one  of  the  commonest, 
of  the  maladies  which  alfeet.  the  nose  is  oza?na,  or  fetid  discharge  from  (he 
Dostrils.     This  occurs  from  many  causes,  of  which  ayphj  i    struma 

are  the  chief,  but  frequently  also   from  no  definite  exciting 
as  our  Investigation   enables  us  to  determine.     The   mucous  membrane 

mefl  ii'il;inu *d,  possibly  more  or  less  ulcerated,  and  covered  wii 
of  inspissated  discharge.     There  is  also  a  horrihle  odor  not  easy  to  de 
scribe,  though  when  once  experienced  Impossible  to  I  the  discharg 

Beems  to  disappear  down    the  pharynx  ;   at  least    none   is  perceptible 
ternalh  in    most  cases.     True  ozwiia  often  lasts  for  years  without  anv 
further  changes,  but  the  syphilitic  variety  will  spread  to  the    bones  and 
cartilages,  external  openings  will  form,  and  the  nose  will  he  destroyed. 

The  victims  of  oziena  are  usually  young  children,  and  their  infirm 
secludes  litem  from   the  society  of  their  playmates  and   interferes  with 
their  education,  as  well  as  rendering  them  miserable  by  the  persistant 
odor. 

The  first  thing  in  the  management  of  this  disgusting  complaint  is  to 
ascertain  its  cause.  I  have  already  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  making 
sure  of  the  absence  of  foreign  substances  or  nasal  concretions.  I  have 
brought  many  a  case  of  so-called  ozama  to  an  end  by  removing  a  for* 
body.     The  cure  of  the  syphilitic  oztena  must  he  undertu  oiti- 

syphilitic  measures,  and  by  the  application  of  mercurial  vapors  and 
lotions.      It  is  a  phenomei  i  rally  of  a  kite  stage  of  syphilis  or  of 

the  congenital  disease.     When  it  has  spread  to  the  bones  sbsoessea  must 
be  opened  and   the  general  health  attended   to;    but  the  shape   of 
features  will  hardly  be  preserved, 

Thudichum**  Nasal  Douche. — In  strumous  ozrena  the  use  of  cod-liver 
oil  willi  arsenic  or  of  iodide  of  iron  is  generally  indicated,  and  in  this 
and  the  idiopathic  form  the  use  of  the  nasal  douche,  as  explained  by  T>r. 
Thudichum,1  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  This  method  of  appl 
solutions  to  the  nose  rests  on  a  fact  fust  noticed  by  E,  IJ.  WVU  i 
Leipzig,  that  when  the  patient  inspires  deeply,  and  only  through  the 
mouth,  the  Soft  palate  is  so  drawn  against  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx  that  the  nose  and  respiratory  pharynx  may  he  tilled  with  tluid 
which  will  run  from  the  nostril  into  which  it  is  injected  over  the  pharynx 
and  out  of  the  other  nostril  without  running  down  into  the  mouth  01 
cesophagus.  The  apparatus  necosai  v  is  a  receiver  for  the  tluid,  which 
must  he  raised  over  the  patient's  head  to  a  sumcieut  height  to  iusuie 
the  requisite  force  of  stream,  so  as  to  loosen  the  crusts  from  the  mem- 
brane, an  indiarulihcr  tnhe  proceeding  out  of  the  receptacle,  and  a  nozzle 
which  will  fill  the  nostril  completely,  so  as  to  prevent  any  reflux.  The 
patient  is  then  to  sit  with  his  mouth  open,  breathing  exclusively  through 
the  mouth,  and  abstaining  from  any  movement  of  deglutiimiL  A  Utt 
practice  soon  enables  him  to  pass  the  fluid  through  the  nose  without 
letting  any  run  into  his  mouth,  and  till  he  has  acquired  the  knack 
well  only  to  use  lukewarm  salt  and  water.    The  constant  stream  detaches 


1  Lancet,  Nov    20,  Dec.  3,  18^4. 

*  Special  apparatus  arc  sold  foi  the  purpose,  but  when  these  are  not  at  hand  a  per- 
Me  one  can  bi  extemporized  with  a  common  ewer  and  a  tiphori 
vided  with  a  tube.     The  addition  of  a  stopcock  near  the  nozzle  ii  convenient 
if  there  is  nont  the  patient  can  easily  stop  the  stream  when  necessary  by  prc^ 
his  thumb  and  finger. 
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the  crusts,  and  it  can  easily  be  increased  or  diminished  in  force  by  raising 
or  lowering  the  receptacle,  or  by  suddenly  stopping  and  opening  the  tube. 
The  detachment  of  the  crusts  is  also  much  facilitated  by  reversing  the 
stream,  the  nozzle  being  changed  from  one  nostril  to  the  other.  The 
lotions  recommended  hy  Dr.  Tbudichum  are — for  mere  ablution  warm 
salt  and  water,  which  iritates  the  nose  less  than  plain  water ;  for  deodor- 
ising purposes  Condy's  solution  diluted  or  carbolic  acid  lotion,  1  to  40 ; 
solutions  of  the  alkaline  phosphates  (phosphate  of  soda,  or  phosphate  of 
ammonia  and  soda)  for  dissolving  the  crusts  and  promoting  their  removal ; 
as  astringents,  alum,  sulphate  of  copper  or  of  zinc ;  and  as  alteratives 
and  specifies  nitrate  of  silver,  bichloride  of  mercury,  or  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  with  suboxide  or  oxide  of  mercury  suspended  in  it, 
made  by  mixing  the  ordinary  black  or  yellow  wash  with  common  salt. 
Id  obstinate  cases  these  applications  must  be  often  varied. 

Blood  Tumors, — Deviations  of  the  septum  have  been  spoken  of  above. 
The  septum  is  also  liable  to  the  formation  of  blood  tumors  from  injury, 
which  affect  both  sides  of  the  septum,  and  sometimes  proceed  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  obstruct  respiration  and  render  an  incision  necessary.  But 
this  is  rare.  The  affection  is,  it  seems,  usually  accompanied  by  fracture 
of  the  septum.  In  most  cases  it  will  subside  under  the  local  application 
of  cold. 

Abscess  of  the  septum  is  sometimes  the  result  of  injury,  but  it  occurs 
also  spontaneously,  aud  sometimes  in  a  chronic  form,  going  on  to  per- 
foration, which  may  produce  a  disagreeable  whistling  in  speaking  or  deep 
breathing.  The  diagnosis  of  the  complaint  is  sometimes  a  little  difficult 
at  first,  the  swelling  being  confounded  either  with  polypus  or  chronic 
thickening  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane;  but  an  attentive  examination 
will  show  the  difference  in  the  seat  of  the  swelling,  and  an  exploratory 
puncture  will  clear  up  the  case.  Free  and  early  incision  is  always  desira- 
ble, and  Mr.  Durham  says  that  benefit  may  be  derived  by  injection  of  a 
weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  of  some  detergent  lotion  into  the 
nostril.  If  the  septum  is  perforated  by  a  small  opening  and  the  unpleas- 
ant wjiistling  sound  distresses  the  patient  his  conditiom  may  sometimes 
be  relieved  by  making  the  opening  larger. 

Enchondroma. — The  septum  is  not  unfrequently  the  seat  of  cartilag- 
inous tumors,  which  sometimes  also  spread  to  the  other  cartilages. 
Those  I  have  seen  have  been  of  small  size,  and  have  grown  into  both 
nostrils,  and  it  has  been  sufficient  to  remove  such  portions  as  could  be 
got  at  from  the  nostril  without  any  external  incision.  But  larger  tumors 
might  require  the  free  division  of  the  nostril  in  order  to  allow  of  their 
complete  extirpation. 

Nasal  polypus  is  a  very  frequent,  and  in  some  of  its  forms  (though 
these  are  fortunately  the  less  common  ones)  a  very  formidable  disease. 
The  division  generally  made  of  nasal  polypi,  and  that  which  best  corre- 
sponds to  what  is  seen  in  practice,  is  into  three  chief  forms, — gelatinous 
or  mucous,  fibrous,  and  malignant. 

The  first  are  by  far  the  most  common.  They  originate  generally  from 
the  mucous  membrane  which  covers  one  or  other  of  the  turbinated  bones, 
more  commonly,  as  I  believe,  from  the  middle,  though  opinions  differ  as 
to  what  is  commonly  their  precise  attachment ;  but  all  authorities  agree 
that  they  rarely  if  ever  spring  from  the  septum  or  from  the  roof  of  the 
nose.  They  are  often  multiple.  Their  structure  consists  of  a  fine  fibrous 
tissue  covered  externally  by  the  mucous  membrane  with  its  ciliated  epi- 
thelium, whilst  at  other  times  adenoid  structure  is  found  in  them  as 
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though  fn>m  a  hypertrophy  of  the  glands  of  the  part     The  mid 

structure  is  generally  of  the  myxomatous 
character  (see   p.   -4iM  ).     Other   polypi  i 
proa eh  more   to  the  character  of  fibrous 
tibro-cellular  tumors,  and  in  some  cysts  a 
round    developed,     They    produce   well-de- 
fined symptoms  by  which  the  Datura  of  the 
disease  may  often  be  suspected  before  p 
leal  examination  converts  the  suspicion  into 
certainty.     These  symptoms  are  a  mixture 
of  catarrh   and  obstruction.     The    patient 
seems  to  he  constantly  catching  cold  and 
sneezing,   but  besides  this    he   notices   that 
his  breathing  is  obstructed,  he  cannot  sleep 
but  with  his  mouth  open,  his  voice  is  att> 
and  acquires  a  nasal  tone,  he  observes  that 
he  cannot   breathe,  or  can   hardly   breathe 
through  t lie  nostril ;  but  the  note  it  scarcely 
ever  deformed*     The  obstruction  us  well  as  the  catarrh  are  noticed  to  in- 
crease in  darn j >  weather,  when  the  tumor  increases  in  bulk. 

The  proper  course  to  pursue  is  lo  remove  the  polypus,  but  it  frequently 
His  again,  either  in  consequence  of  renewed  growth  from  the  base 
or  from  there  having  been  really  several  polypi,  of  which  true  or  more 
have  been  left  behind  unpeiceived.  The  beat  security  against  this  recur- 
rence is  when  the  portion  of  bone  from  the  covering  of  which  the  polypi 
grow  has  been  designedly  or  accidentally  removed  along  with  them. 

Polypi  may  be  removed  either  with  the  snare  or  forceps.    The  ttu 
is  a  loop  of  wire,  the  ends  of  which  are  passed  into  the  tube  of  a  double 

can u la,  either    before   or 
in  after   the   loop    has    been 

conveyed  around  the  j 
pus  and  pushed  lip  as  near 
its  base  as  possible.    The 
cauula    has   a   handle    at- 
tached  to  it,  by  means  of 
which  the   wire  is  drawn 
I h rough   the   base   of   the 
polypus  gradually  or  rap 
hllwasthe  surgeon  thinks 
lie  st.        Some     opera 
even     use    the    galvanic 
seur  lor  tliis  purpose, 
but,  as   far  as   1  can 
without      any      sufficient 
cause.     The    main    point 
is  to  get  up  to  the  r 
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Mill   n'»ni«a)  polypus  snare.  «,ri«g  for  the  surgeon  «  llmnih; 
h  h,  im.vuljh-  iiAhed  backwards  and  to 

fore  iiml  midrib  •  jhIvhiu'i'  uml  rrtln  %ht  t<H»p  $t 

whleh  in  practice  is  far  larger  than  in  here  shown.  The  stem  d 
It  li-.llnw  [". cr  thf  null  Of  Hit  wire  to  nil  ill.  Tin  y  art-  wound 
ruufi.l  tin  *  ntsspJec.    els  a  hh);j> -i"io! ,  l.y  means  of  Wklell  Ihe 

Aim  li  ||  in  tb«  DOMCttB  U-  plftOcd  ■( 
with  Ut€  stem  r,     lis  bolbout  « Jul    f   is  |i.rtiirateci  by  two  holes 
wire.     The  end  of  Ihe  wire  i-  pushed  rnon-l  lln- 
either  with  tlie  finger*  or  u  kind  of  nil. 


of  the  polypus,  and  I 
confess  that  it  appears  to  me  that  this  end  is  better  attained  by  mean* 
of  the  common  forceps.  If  the  nostril  is  wide  t lie  tumor  may  be  genUj 
drawn  down  with  one  piiir  of  forceps,  while  another  is  pushed  firmly  up 
to  its  attachment  and  the  mass  twisted  off.  Then,  after  bleeding  lm* 
BOraewXllI  ceased,  or  next  day,  the  nostril  is  to  be  carefully  exaiB 
see  whether  there  are  any  others.  The  chief  error  made  in  the  diagnosis 
of  polypOS  is  to  confound  the  chronic  thickening  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  often   occurs  in  strumous  young  persons,  with    polypus 
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When  the  end  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bone  is  covered  with  this  thick 
pulpy  mass  it  looks  at  first  sight  exactly  like  a  polypus ;  but  careful  ex- 
amination can  hardly  fail  to  detect  the  nature  of  the  case,  if  the  surgeon 
it  alive  to  the  possibility  of  the  error,  since  there  is  in  this  case  no  stalked 
pendulous  sod  tumor,  as  in  the  other,  and  the  neighboring  mucous  mem- 
brane will  be  found  similarly,  though  perhaps  less  distinctly,  affected. 
The  success  of  astringents  as  applied  for  the  cure  of  so-called  polypus 
is,  I  suspect,  more  real  in  cases  of  this  sort  than  in  true  polypoid  growths. 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Bryant  has  spoken  highly1  of  the  success  some- 
times obtained  by  the  insufflation  of  the  powder  of  tannin  (about  ten 
grains  blown  into  the  nose  with  a  tube)  in  some  cases  even  of  large 
polypi,  though  he  owns  that  it  is  a  very  uncertain  remedy. 

Cases  have  been  known  in  which  the  deviation  of  the  septum  has  been 
mistaken  for  polypus,  but  this  is  mere  carelessness.  Tumors  of  the  sep- 
tum are  distinguished  from  ordinary  polypus  by  their  position. 

Fibrous  polypi  are  far  more  formidable  tumors  than  the  gelatinous. 
They  spring  generally  from  the  roof  of  the  nasal  fossae  or  from  the  base 
of  the  skull  behind  the  posterior  nares,'  and  they  grow  into  the  nasal 
cavity,  displacing  the  bones  of  the  nose  (causing  the  peculiar  appearance 
called  u  frog's  face  ")  or  into  the  nose  and  pharynx  at  the  same  time 
(naso-pharyngeal  polypus).  These  polypi  are  usually  accompanied  by 
considerable  bleeding,  and  I  have  known  this  bleeding  allowed  to  go  on 
so  long  (in  consequence  of  its  cause  having  been  overlooked)  that  it 
threatened  at  last  to  prove  fatal.  Yet  the  tumors  are  not  themselves  so 
vascular  as  to  occasion  any  formidable  hemorrhage  on  removal,  though 
they  get  congested  and  their  depending  surface  bleeds  freely  on  being 
touched.  Their  continued  growth  causes  various  symptoms  due  to  pres- 
sure on  the  neighboring  organs  (deafness,  epiphora,  etc.),  and  they  may 
even  absorb  the  base  of  the  skull  and  cause  pressure  on  the  brain.  The 
extirpation,  therefore,  of  the  tumor  is  urgently  indicated,  and  there  are 
many  ways  in  which  this  may  be  done,  in  some  cases  it  may  be  possible 
to  reach  the  base  of  the  tumor  either  from  the  nostril  (if  this  is  much 
dilated)  or  under  chloroform  from  the  pharynx,  the  mouth  being  kept 
wide  open  by  means  of  Smith's  gag,  and  thus  a  wire  can  be  conveyed 
round  the  base  of  the  tumor,  which  can  be  connected  either  with  the  gal- 
vanic or  common  ^craseur,  or  with  the  ordinary  snare,  and  then  the  mass 
may  be  removed.  In  some  cases  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  twist  off  the  tumor 
from  the  mouth  with  a  pair  of  curved  forceps.  But  such  cases  are  the 
minority.  In  most  instances  of  fibrous  polypus  a  way  must  be  made  by 
surgical  operation  through  the  tissues  of  the  face  to  the  base  of  the  tumor, 
and  this  by  one  of  three  operations:  (1),  from  below,  through  the  hard 
and  soft  palate ;  (2),  from  above,  through  the  nose ;  (3),  from  the  front, 
through  the  upper  jaw.  The  first  method  is  known  as  Ndlaton's.  It  is 
little  practiced  in  this  country  and  seems  much  inferior  to  the  third  in 
cases  where  the  nostrils  are  not  much  dilated,  and  to  the  second  in  those 
where  they  are.  The  soft  and  hard  palates  having  been  divided  with  the 
knife,  and  as  much  of  the  palate  processes  of  bone  as  may  be  necessary 
having  been  removed  with  the  bone  forceps,  the  tumor  is  to  be  exposed 
and  removed,  and  the  palate  then  sewn  up. 


1  Lancet,  Feb.  1867. 

*  1  ought  to  mention  that  these  tumors,  besides  their  primary  attachment,  are  some- 
times implanted,  as  it  were,  into  other  parts  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  where 
Srobably  ulceration  has  occurred  both  on  the  surface  of  the  polypus  and  of  the  Schnei- 
erian  membrane,  and  the  ulcerated  surfaces  have  coalesced. 
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2.  When  the  nose  is  much  dilated  Atnpk  room  may  ba  1  i>>  in 
iiM  lsioij  on  one  rid*  of  the  middle  line  from  the  roof  of  the  EMM 
nostril-     The  imsul  hone  is  to  be  divided  in  the  course  of  the  inci- 
the  soft  parts  turned  aside,  and  the  tumor  exposed.     Then  the  wound  is 
accurately  adjusted   by  sutures,  and   unless  way  accidental  complication 
interferes  with  union  only  ■  trilling  mark  will  he  left. 

3.  An  incision  is  to  be  made  alonjj  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit  at 
the  side  nf  the  nose,  curving  round  (he  nostril  to  the  middle  line  of  the 
lip,  and  so  to  its  free  edge,  ami  the  cheek  turned  outwards.  Then  the 
hard  palate  is  to  be  sawn  through,  and  nest  the  zygoma,  and  then  the 
saw  or  bone  nippers  must  be  carried  through  the  nasal  process  below  the 
orbit,  and  in  this  way  the  whole  of  the  alveolar  portion  and  bndy  of  the 
jaw  are  removed,  when  the  operator  will  hjivc  free  access  to  the  Im- 
the  skull.  After  the  tumor  has  been  taken  away  the  bone  from  which  it 
grows  is  to  be  freely  rasped,  and  the  actual  or  potential  cautery  applied 
to  the  place  of  implantation. 

Again,  the  whole  upper  jaw  may  he  removed,  or  L&figenbeck'e  method 
adopted,  by  which  the  soil  parts  are  incised  down  fco  the  bone  externally 
and  internally,  as  in  the  old  method  of  removing  the  jaw;  then  the 
attachments  of  the  bone  are  sawn  through  in  the  same  lines,  the  palat; 

Fs.k  271. 
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A  fibrous  nasa-pharyntfcal  polypus.  Wbteh  had  long  caused  epiataxls,  so  that  the  patient  was  **- 
baaotofl  hy  d.iiiy  km  ■»!'  blood,  it  «rns  mnoTtd  flroui  the  hiM  ol  the  nkull  \>?  partial  r»--»-..ti.,i,  ,,r 
the  upper  Jaw,      The  partial  of  Inuie  removed  ii  fly u red  with 

The  wlifJe  of  thf!  tipper  jaw,  with  the  exception  of  ill  nrhltal  pOftlOlk     The  tumor  ttinOloti  of  two 
porta— «,  that  which  projected  into  the  nostril,   and,  c»  thut  which   hung  down  into  the  pharynx. 
Between  these  i»  a  constricted  pari,  h,  where    tin-    innw  wm   Implanted  into  the  huso  of  the  skutl 
Just  behind  the  posterior  mure*.    On  Rlfcroocoptcal  examination  it  consisted  almost  entirely  of  ir 
tissue  with  some  cellular  elements.     The  patieul  remained  will   for  1*0 roe  years,  h  [If  the 

bleeding  recurred,  and  the  tumor  was  found  to  b«  growing  a>;uin.    It  whs  again  ret  vein 

after  the  original  operation,  and  was  found  lo  have  the  same  structure.    The  patir 
recovered  his  health— See  elin.  Boo,  Trans.,  vol.  vii. 


attach ments  divided,  and  the  jaw  with  its  coverings  turned  up  over  the 
eye,  and  alter  the  removal  of  the  tumor  brought  down  again  and  fixed 
in  its  place  by  deep  sutures;  the  soft  palate  is  left  undivided. 
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Malignant  Polypus. — Sometimes  cancer  grows  in  the  form  of  a  poly- 
pus from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose.1  Such  tumors  are  usually 
of  very  rapid  growth ;  they  speedily  dilate  the  side  of  the  nose,  and 
cause  much  haemorrhage.  They  rapidly  fungate  out  of  the  nostril,  and 
are  very  apt  to  infiltrate  the  skin  of  the  face.  The  patient  is  usually 
somewhat  advanced  in  years,  and  the  general  health  is  much  impaired. 
The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult,  from  the  rapid  growth  of  the  tumor,  the 
change  of  shape  in  the  features,  and  the  great  cachexia  which  is  com- 
monly found. 

The  removal  of  the  tumor  is  urgently  indicated,  for  which  purpose 
any  of  the  plans  previously  proposed  in  the  case  of  nasopharyngeal 
polypus  may  be  selected,  according  to  the  presumed  attachments  of  the 
tumor,  which,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  ascertain.  Careful 
examination  should  be  made  both  anteriorly  and  from  the  posterior 
Dares  with  the  finger,  and  if  possible  by  rhinoscopy,  before  such  an  oper- 
ation is  attempted  ;  and  the  surgeon  ought  to  have  the  actual  cautery 
and  all  other  necessary  haemostatics  ready,  in  case  he  finds  the  tumor 
implanted  by  a  broad  base  of  vascular  tissue.  After  all,  a  speedy  recur- 
rence is  to  be  feared. 


CHAPTER   XXXI. 

SURGICAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  TRACT. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  TONGUE. 

Tongue-tie  is  a  tolerably  common  deformity,  which,  in  its  higher  de- 
gree, will  prevent  the  child  from  sucking,  and  may  hereafter  interfere  to 
gome  extent  with  articulation  ;  though  this  is  more  spoken  of  than  really 
proved.  However,  if  the  deformity  be  at  all  pronounced,  it  is  well  to 
perform  the  little  operation  which  will  release  the  tongue  and  restore  its 
motion.  If  performed  carefully  this  slight  incision  is  free  from  danger 
of  any  kind.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  avoid  dividing  the  raninc  artery 
as  it  passes  along  the  fnenum  lingua?.  The  tongue  is  pushed  up  and  the 
artery  shielded  from  harm  either  by  the  surgeon's  fingers  or  by  a  slit  in 
the  flat  end  of  the  director,  which  used  always  to  be  made  in  this  shape 
for  the  purpose.  The  incision  or  little  nick  need  only  extend  through 
the  semi-transparent  edge  of  the  constricting  tissue,  and  then  the  tongue 
can  be  forcibly  pressed  upwards  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  by  which  ma- 
noeuvre the  rest  of  it  will  be  torn.  I  have  performed  this  little  operation 
a  very  great  number  of  times — chiefly  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  parent — 

1  I  had  lately  under  treatment  >i  case  in  which  the  tumor  was  of  the  melanotic 
variety  (spindle-celled  sarcoma,  with  black  pigment  in  the  cells).  It  grew  from  the 
outer  side  of  the  nasal  cavity,  and  was  easily  removed  by  laying  open  the  nostril. 
The  patient,  a  man  of  advanced  age,  recovered  from  the  operation,  but  died  from 
tome  affection  of  old  age  not  long  afterwards.  Similar  melanotic  deposits  were 
found  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the  antrum. 
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though  in  only  a  small  proportion  of  them  could  I  persuade  myself  that 
it  was  really  indispensable.  I  have,  however,  seen  cases  in  which  the 
child  undoubtedly  could  not  take  the  breast  till  the  tongue  was  released. 

Ulceration. — The  forms  of  ulceration  to  which  the  tongue  is  liable  are 
the  irritable,  the  dyspeptic,  the  syphilitic,  and  the  cancerous.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  rules  for  their  diagnosis  and  treatment,  abbreviated  from 
one  of  the  excellent  clinical  lectures  of  Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins :'  1.  Irrita- 
ble ulcers  are  excited  by  the  irritation  of  rough  teeth ;  they  also  affect 
the  lips;  they  are  very  painful,  and  afford  considerable  impediment  to 
eating;  are  apt  to  become  phagedenic,  and  are  accompanied  often  by  a 
good  deal  of  indigestion.  The  haggard  aspect  of  the  patient  produced  by 
pain  and  loss  of  food  may  cause  them  to  be  mistaken  for  cancer;  but 
they  are  generally  multiple,  while  cancer  is  single,  and  they  lack  any 
evidence  of  solid  deposit  around  the  ulcers. 

The  treatment  consists  in  extracting  or  filing  down  the  offending  teeth, 
correcting  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs  (by  a  mercurial  pill,  followed 
by  a  brisk  purge,  alkaline  tonics  and  laudanum,  etc.),  and  attending  to 
the  local  condition  of  the  ulcers  by  cleaning  their  surface  with  a  poultice, 
and  when  clean  touching  them  with  nitrate  of  silver,  either  solid  or  in 
solution,  which  often  relieves  the  pain  considerably. 

2.  Closely  allied  to  these,  but  still  more  nearly  resembling  cancer,  is 
the  dyspeptic  ulcer  of  the  tongue,  which  arises  without  any  local  irrita- 
tion, often  as  the  result  of  psoriasis.  This  ulcer  is  usually  situated  at 
the  middle  of  the  tongue,  which  is  an  unusual  situation  for  cancer ;  it  is 
often  accompanied  by  similar  cracks  and  fissures  in  other  parts,  which 
have  not  gone  so  far  as  to  form  a  definite  ulcer;  there  is  no  hard  deposit 
beneath  the  base  of  the  ulcer,  and  there  are  signs  of  disturbance  of  the 
digestive  organs.  The  diagnosis  from  syphilitic  ulcer  must  be  made 
chiefly  by  the  absence  of  the  history  and  signs  of  syphilis. 

The  treatment  is  verjf  much  the  same  as  in  the  irritable  form,  and  of 
the  tonics  which  become  necessary  in  the  treatment  after  the  unhealthy 
state  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  corrected  Mr.  Hawkins  especially 
praises  arsenic. 

3.  The  .syphilitic  ulcer  when  in  its  worst  state  forms  a  large  excavation, 
with  foul  raised  edges  and  sloughy  surface  on  the  back  or  sides  of  the 
tongue,  which  greatly  resembles  cancer.  The  diagnosis,  indeed,  cannot 
in  all  cases  be  confidently  made  without  testing  the  efficacy  of  treatment, 
in  persons  who  have  had  primar}-  and  secondary  syphilis.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  in  syphilis  an  absence  of  the  characteristic  induration  of  the 
cancerous  ulcer,  and  a  presence  in  most  cases  of  other  syphilitic  symp- 
toms, which  enables  the  surgeon  to  come  to  a  correct  opinion.  The 
glands  may  be  enlarged  in  either,  but  are  more  frequently  so  in  the  can- 
cerous ulcer,  since  the  syphilitic  is  usually  a  tertiary  symptom,  and  in 
syphilitic  ulcers  if  any  glands  are  enlarged  in  the  neck  they  are  not 
usually  the  submaxillary,  which  are  in  direct  connection  with  the  ulcer, 
but  the  posterior  chain  of  cervical  glands  beneath  the  trapezius.  In 
doubtful  cases  the  effect  of  a  mercurial  course  will  in  all  probability  settle 
the  matter.  Mercury,  however,  should  not  in  these  late  cases  of  syphilis 
be  given  either  rapidly  or  in  large  quantities.  The  calomel  fumigation 
is,  I  doubt  not,  by  far  the  best  form,  and  is  very  easily  managed  by 
adapting  a  mouthpiece  to  the  vaporizing  machine  and  inhaling  the  vapor. 
Five  grains  of  calomel  every  night  is  the  quantity  usually  prescribed,  or 


1  Contributions  to  Path,  and  Surg.,  vol.  i,  p.  214. 
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the  nicer  may  be  dusted  with  gray  powder  (gr.  v)  daily.  In  some  cases 
Mrsaparilla  and  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  given  when  the  surgeon 
dares  not  risk  the  debilitating  effect  of  mercury,  which,  however,  is  very 
trifling  in  the  method  of  fumigation. 

4.  The  cancerous  ulcer  appears  on  the  side  of  the  tongue,  generally  at 
Bret  as  a  small  common  ulcer,  which  is  attributed  to  the  irritation  of  a 
bad  tooth ;  but  the  removal  of  this  does  not  stop  the  disease  (though  I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  irritation  of  a  bad  tooth  had  not 
originated  the  cancer  it  is  at  any  rate  powerful  in  determining  its  out- 
break at  that  precise  spot),  and  soon  a  deposit  of  hard  tissue  is  apparent 
•t  the  base  of  the  ulcer,  which  spreads  an  indefinite  distance  into  the  sub- 
itance  of  the  tongue,  with  much  pain,  salivation,  difficulty  in  articulation, 
loss  of  appetite  from  the  foulness  of  the  discharge,  and  consequent  ca- 
chexia. The  glands  below  the  jaw  are  apt  to  be  affected  early,  and  the 
lore  will  spread  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth  or  arches  of  the  palate. 

The  diagnosis  will  follow  from  what  has  been  said  above  on  the  other 
forms  of  ulcer.  Though  it  may  be  often  difficult  or  impossible  at  first,  it 
becomes  only  too  easy  as  the  disease  progresses. 

Treatment In  doubtful  cases  the  treatment  consists  in  removing  all 

irritating  teeth  (which,  indeed,  ought  to  be  done  in  all  ulcerations, 
whether  cancerous  or  not),  and  treating  the  disease  as  either  dyspeptic  or 
syphilitic,  as  the  case  ma3r  be.  If  the  cancerous  nature  of  the  affection 
admits  of  no  doubt,  the  only  question  is  whether  a  surgical  operation  is 
bo  be  recommended,  and  if  so,  of  what  nature.  If  the  glands  or  the  floor 
>f  the  mouth  or  the  palate  be  implicated,  surgical  operations  should  be 
declined.1    But  if  the  whole  disease  can  be  clearly  removed  the  patient  will 

Fig.  272. 


Hr.  Henry  Lee's  clamp.    The  curred  shape  of  the  blades  causes  this  clamp  to  make  uniform  pressure 
on  all  the  tissue  which  it  embraces. 

io  doubt  derive  much  temporary  benefit  from  the  operation,  though  the 
lisease  will  in  all  probability  return  in  no  long  time. 

When  only  a  small  portion  of  the  tongue  requires  removal  this  is  best 
effected  by  means  of  the  knife  or  scissors.  A  clamp  with  curved  blades 
3eing  fixed  around  the  part  to  be  removed  so  as  to  control  the  vessels, 

1  Perhaps,  if  the  pain  and  distress  19  great,  and  the  affection  8e«*m9  merely  epithe- 
lial, a  surgeon  may  De  justified  in  risking  an  operation,  even  though  there  be  a  small 
bard  gland  under  the  jaw ;  but  the  general  rule  is  as  above. 
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tlir  portion  nilWted  with  cancer  is  to  he  completely  cut  a  way.  The  blood- 
condition  of  the  parts  cut  through  enable*  the  surgeon  to  judge  much 
more  certainly  whether  those  parti  are  healthy  or  not.  When  he  is  satis- 
Bed  that  all  is  as  it  should  be  the  arteries  are  to  be  tied  and  the  clamp 
cautiously  relaxed.  Borne  surgeons  either  instead  of,  or  in  additioi 
the  use  of  the  ligature  to  the  large  vessels,  use  the  actual  eautn 
cut  surface;  but  this  is  objeotionabk  if  it  can  be  avoided,  on  iGOOUt  of 
the  Klonghjng  and  fetor  which  eBMK 

Removal  of  Pari  of  (he  Tongue* — When  larger  portions  of  the  taogie 
arc  to  be  removed,  either  the  ordinary  ecraseur  or  the  galvanic  ecraseur1 

Flo.  273. 
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Ecraseur. 

arc  preferable**!  affording  more  security  against  secondary  haemorrhage, 
provided  the  chain  is  drawn  through  the  tissues  very  slowly.  Haemor- 
rhage during  or  after  the  use  of  the  Ecraseur  depends  generally  on  hurry 
on  the  surgeon's  part 

In  all  operation*  on  the  tongue  the  surgeon  should  always  have  a  com- 
mand OB  the  part  left  behind  by  means  of  a  stout  ligature  passed  through 
it,  tied   loosely,  and   held  by  an  assistant,  so  that  on  the  occurrem M 
acute  ha-morr hagc  the  tongue  can  be  at  once  pulled  out  and  the  bleed 
part  exposed  ;  arid  tlie  mouth  must,  of  course,  he  kept  open  by  a  gag,  the 
smaller  and  stronger  the  better,     Hutchinson's  gag,  here  figured,  is  rec- 
ommended by  Mr.  Heath,  and  is  a  Very  convenient  one  as  taking  uj 
room  in  the  mouth. 

Removal  of  the  WhoU  Tongue, — When  the  whole  or  the  greater  part 
of  the  tongue  is  to  be  removed  it  becomes  necessary  by  some  preliminary 

operation  to  obtain  adoeae  to  the  pool  of  the 
organ,  and  this  is  done  in  one  of  three  ways: 
1.  A  small  incision  may  be  made  oloM  inside 
the  lower  jaw  from  the  mouth  to  the  skin, 
through  which  the  chain  of  the  ecraseur 
be  patted;  and  the  tongue  being  then  pulled 
forcibly  OOt  of  the  mouth,  the  chain  is  passed 
around  the  base  of  the  organ  as  near  the  epi- 
glottis as  practicable,  and  so  the  whole  organ 
is  removed  except  a  stump,  which  is  left  at- 
tached to  the  hyoid  bone.  2.  Sir  J.  Paget 
recommends  that,  in  order  to  render  it  easier 
to  drag  the  tongue  out,  all  the  muscles  which 
HutchioBoo's  nag.  pass  from  the  jaw  to  the  hyoid  bone  should  be 

1  Tlit?  galvanic  ecraseur  i»  a  itovt  wire  chain  attached  to  the  poles  of  a  galvanic 
ry.     The  tissue*  to  b«  removed  are  taken  up  by  mnans  of  curved 
Wire  Is  tliPii  conveyed  around  (hen  beneath  the  needles,  drawn  tight,  and  conn- 
with  the  battery,  when  it  turns  white  hot.     A&  it  hums  its  way  into  the  tissues  it  is 
llowli  wound  up  by  a  contrivance  inside  the  machine,  and  so  gradually  cuts  iU  way 
Wit,    In  practice  it  is  well  to  have  the  battery  managed  by  an  electrical  mechsni 
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divided  on  both  sides  as  near  the  jaw  as  possible  by  an  incision  inside  the 
month.  When  this  has  been  done  the  tongue  can  be  drawn  almost  entirely 
oat  of  the  mouth  and  removed  either  with  the  knife  or  Icraseur.  3.  But  the 
method  which  gives  the  freest  access  to  the  root  of  the  tongue  is,  doubtless, 
the  division  of  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw.  An  incision  is  made  in 
the  middle  line  through  the  whole  lower  lip  and  drawn  nearly  down  to  the 
byoid  bone.  Then  the  jaw  is  sawn  through  and  the  lingual  muscles  cut 
away  from  it  close  to  the  bone  on  either  side.  The  halves  of  the  jaw 
being  held  asunder,  the  tongue  is  forcibly  pulled  forward  and  to  one  side 
by  means  of  a  vulsellum,  and  its  attachments  to  the  hyoid  bone  severed 
on  the  opposite  side,  in  doing  which  the  lingual  artery  is  cut  across,  and 
must  be  tied  at  once.  The  same  manoeuvre  is  repeated  on  the  opposite 
side,  in  doing  which  it  is  desirable  to  get  an  assistant  to  hold  the  parts 
around  the  hyoid  bone  with  a  pair  of  strong  claw  forceps,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  tissues  which  contain  the  severed  end  of  the  lingual  artery 
from  retracting  down  the  neck.  Then  the  second  lingual  artery  and  any 
other  bleeding  vessels  having  been  tied,  the  glosso-epiglottic  ligaments 
and  the  remaining  attachments  of  the  tongue  are  to  be  severed,  and  all 
bleeding  vessels  commanded.  Then  the  severed  halves  of  the  jawbone 
must  be  united  by  means  of  a  silver  wire  passed  through  them  with  a 
drill,  the  wound  of  the  lip  accurately  closed  with  the  harelip  suture,  and 
the  patient  kept  under  the  influence  of  morphia  for  some  time,  and  fed 
if  necessary  by  the  rectum.  The  operation  is  a  severe  and  a  very  dan- 
gerous one,  followed  by  great  distress  of  mind  and  body,  and  often  fatal 
by  its  ulterior  consequences,  even  apart  from  its  operative  risks,  which  are 
nevertheless  considerable.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  has 
often  prolonged  life,  and  rendered  its  remaining  time  more  bearable  to 
the  patient,  and  therefore,  under  appropriate  circumstances  and  at  the 
request  of  the  patient,  this  chance  of  relief  ought  not  to  be  refused  to 
him.  At  the  same  time  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  unpromising  of  all 
the  operations  of  surgery,  and  one  which  no  surgeon  undertakes  without 
repugnance. 

It  is  curious  that  even  after  the  removal  of  the  whole  tongue,  as  close 
as  possible  to  its  root,  the  patient  is  not  quite  deprived  of  the  power  of 
speech,  though  the  voice  is  reduced  to  a  hoarse  whisper. 

In  some  cases,  in  which  the  pain  is  great  or  in  which  the  growth  of  the 
cancer  is  rapid,  or  where  it  bleeds  profusely,  the  gustatory  nerve  has  been 
divided,  to  relieve  the  pain ;  or  the  lingual  artery  has  been  tied,  to  check 
growth  or  to  stop  haemorrhage.  The-division  of  the  nerve  is  a  very  simple 
operation,  which  can  do  no  harm,  and  the  effect  of  which  ought  to  be  tried 
in  any  case  in  which  pain  is  a  prominent  feature,  or  the  patient  suffers 
much  from  profuse  salivation.  u  The  guide  to  the  nerve,"  says  Mr. 
Moore,1  "  is  the  last  molar  tooth.  A  line  drawn  inside  the  mouth  from 
the  crown  of  the  last  molar  tooth  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw  would  cross  it 
at  right  angles  about  half  an  inch  from  the  tooth.  An  incision,  there- 
fore, in  the  direction  of  such  a  line  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  carried  through  the  mucous  membrane  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
bone,  must  divide  the  nerve.7'  The  nerve,  as  Mr.  Moore  mentions,  is 
shielded  by  the  alveolar  ridge,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  care  that 
all  the  soft  parts  are  absolutely  severed  down  to  the  bone.  The  opera- 
tion can  be  easily  and  safely  performed  on  both  sides,  and  may  afford  a 
good  deal  of  relief  for  the  time. 

The  ligature  of  the  lingual  artery  is  a  much  more  difficult  operation, 


1  Mcd.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xlv. 
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and  one  liable  to  be  followed  by  various  grave  consequences.  It  will  be 
found  described  on  page  543.  I  have  only  had  occasion  to  perform  it 
once — the  only  time  I  ever  saw  it  tried — on  a  patient  rapidly  sinking 
under  haemorrhage,  and  then  it  quite  failed  in  checking  the  bleeding. 

Syphilitic  Affections. — Syphilitic  ulceration  has  been  spoken  of  above 
in  connection  with  the  other  forms  of  ulceration  which  are  met  with  in 
the  tongue.  But  there  are  various  other  syphilitic  affections  of  this 
organ. 

Mr.  Fairlie  Clark1  divides  the  syphilitic  affections  of  the  tongue  into 
four  classes.  1.  Mucous  tubercles  or  vegetations.  2.  Superficial  ulcera- 
tion. 3.  Gummatous  tumors  and  deep  ulcerations.  4.  Morbid  condi- 
tions of  the  mucous  membrane. 

1.  Mucous  Tubercle. — The  first,  the  mucous  tubercle,  is  an  early 
secondary  symptom  which  affects  both  the  papillae  and  epithelium,  the 
tubercles  in  which  the  epithelium  is  chiefly  implicated  being  broad,  flat, 
and  whitish ;  the  others  small  prominent,  and  florid.  They  have  much 
resemblance  to  the  mucous  tubercles  so  often  seen  on  other  parts,  and 
are  distinguished  from  the  papillary  elevations  of  cancer  by  the  absence 
of  any  hardening  at  the  base. 

2.  Secondary  Ulcers. — The  superficial  ulceration  is  also  usually  a 
secondary  affection.  It  spreads  from  similar  ulcerations  on  the  sides 
of  the  mouth  and  cheeks,  forming  superficial  and  very  painful  fissures, 
which  in  their  healing  leave  milk-white  scars;  and  if  these  are  very 
numerous  and  the  epithelium  gets  overgrown  around  them  the  condition 
named  ichthyosis  is  present.  In  other  cases  the  superficial  cracks  spread 
out  in  large  circular  or  oval  sores. 

3.  Gummata. — The  gummatous  tumors  which  form  in  the  tongue  are 
seen  either  at  the  edge,  or  more  frequently  close  to  the  septum  of  the 
tongue  ;  and  when  they  soften  they  leave  the  deep  tertiary  ulcer,  or  some- 
times deep  fissures  which  may  implicate  and  distort  the  whole  organ.  In 
other  cases  they  become  absorbed,  and  then  may  be  followed  by  some 
distortion  of  the  organ  from  loss  of  substance. 

4.  Syphilitic  Glossitis. — The  syphilitic  affections  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane generally  resemble  psoriasis,  consisting  of  a  heaping  up  of  epithelium 
of  a  dead-white  color  over  a  limited  area ;  in  other  cases  the  whole  of  the 
dorsum  may  be  attacked  with  superficial  inflammation  (syphilitic  glossitis), 
but  this  is  often  the  result,  not  of  syphilis  only,  but  also  partly  of  the  abuse 
of  mercury,  and  according  to  Mr.  Clarke  iodide  of  potassium,  when  it  does 
not  agree  with  the  patient,  may  produce  a  similar  affection. 

It  is  rare  for  any  of  these  syphilitic  ulcerations  to  be  accompanied  by 
any  glandular  affection,  belonging  as  they  do  to  the  later  stages  of 
secondary  or  to  the  tertiary  period.  Cases  of  indurated  chancre  of  the 
tongue  with  enlarged  glands  are  said  to  be  met  with,  but  I  have  not  seen 
any  such  case. 

The  treatment  of  these  affections  has  been  already  sufficiently  indicated. 

Glossitis. — Acute  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  tongue  (acute  glossitis) 
is  by  no  means  a  common  affection.  It  occurs  from  wounds,  from  mer- 
curial or  iodine  poisoning,  and  from  unknown  causes.  The  swelling  is 
sometimes  so  great  as  to  threaten  suffocation  from  backward  pressure  on 
the  larynx,  and  in  such  cases  the  tongue  should  be  freely  and  deeply 
scarified,  in  doing  which  it  is  useful  to  remember  Mr.  Holmes  Coote's 

1  DU.  of  the  Tongue,  ch.  viii. 
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caution,  viz.,  that  the  swelling  is  sometimes  really  more  in  the  lower  than 
the  upper  portion  of  the  tongue,  and  that  the  lingual  arteries  have  there- 
by been  pushed  up  so  that  they  may  even  appear  on  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  organ.  A  little  preliminary  examination  before  the  incisions  are 
made  will  point  out  where  they  can  be  placed  with  safety.  At  the  same 
time  astringent  gargles  (alum,  tannin,  or  iron)  and  warm  fomentations 
should  be  assiduously  used,  and  the  patient's  strength  supported  as  may 
be  necessary. 

Most  cases,  however,  which  we  see  are  not  so  severe  as  this,  and 
require  no  incisions.  In  other  respects  they  are  to  be  treated  in  the 
same  way. 

Abscess, — Inflammation  of  the  tongue  may  end  in  deepseated  abscess, 
an  affection  which  has  before  now  been  mistaken  for  cancer  and  the 
tongue  removed.  Abscess  forms  a  deepseated,  round,  elastic  tumor, 
situated  in  the  thickness  of  the  tongue.  The  shape  and  feeling  of  the 
tumor,  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  resemblance  to  those  chronic  ab- 
scesses with  which  the  surgeon  is  familiar  in  the  female  breast,  ought  at 
any  rate  to  awaken  suspicion,  when  an  exploratory  puncture  will  clear  up 
the  diagnosis,  and  a  small  incision  will  form  all  the  treatment  required. 

Macroglossia. — A  few  other  and  much  rarer  diseases  of  the  tongue  re- 
quire little  beyond  mention.  There  are:  1.  The  congenital  hypertrophy 
to  which  the  name  u  macroglossia "  is  sometimes  applied,  in  which  the 
tongue  becomes  so  large  that  the  child  cannot  close  his  jaws  or  talk  in- 
telligibly, and  which  requires  the  removal  of  the  central  part  of  the 
tongue  by  amputation  and  the  formation  of  side-flaps  which  are  to  be 
brought  together  to  form  a  more  convenient  organ,  an  operation  usually 
attended  with  great  success.1 

Congenital  Tumor. — Another  congenital  affection  of  the  tongue  is  a 
fibroid  tumor  which  sometimes  grows  from  the  tongue,  and  which  may 
be  quiescent  at  first  and  then  increase  at  a  later  period  of  life  and  require 
removal.* 

N&vi  also  are  found,  but  very  rarely,  on  the  tongue.  They  majf  be 
treated  by  electrolysis,  the  actual  cautery,  or  some  of  the  potential  cau- 
teries, or  even  by  excision,  or  the  ligature,  should  that  be  necessary, 
which,  however,  is  seldom  the  case,  since  these  nsevi  more  commonly 
prove  quite  innocuous. 

Ichthyosis  of  the  epidermis  on  the  dorsum  linguae  is  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Fairlie  Clarke,3  and  a  model  of  this  affection  exists  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Finally,  there  are  sometimes  found  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the 
tongue  fibrous  or  other  innocent  tumors,  which  may  in  some  cases  require 
removal. 

DISEASES   OF  THE   PHARYNX   AND   (ESOPHAGUS. 

•The  affections  of  the  pharynx  need  not  detain  us  long.  Acute  inflam- 
mation is  constant  in  sore  throat  of  all  kinds,  in  inflammation  propagated 
from  the  spine,  and  in  erysipelatous  affections  spreading  inwards.  But 
in  all  these  cases  the  condition  of  the  pharynx  itself  is  of  minor  impor- 
tance. The  two  former  classes  of  cases  have  been  spoken  of  along  with 
the  affections  of  the  mouth  and  of  the  spine.     The  main  importance  of 


1  The  leading  cases  of  this  disease  will  be  found  reported  by  Dr.  Humphry,  Mr. 
Hodgson,  and  Mr.  Teale,  in- the  36th  vol   of  the  Med.-Chir.  Trans. 
*  See  Mpton,  Path.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xv,  p.  21(5. 
>  DiseaSi  of  the  Tongue,  p.  97. 
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the  erysipelatous  affections,  besides  the  ordinary  dangers  of  erysipelas, 
consists  in  the  risk  of  spasm  of  the  glottis,  which  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
complicate  these  cases,  and  which  will  be  treated  of  in  the  chapter  on 
Diseases  of  the  Larynx. 

Tumors  sometimes  arise  in  the  pharynx,  as  in  the  remarkable  instance 
which  Mr.  Holt  has  recorded,1  in  a  man  eighty  years  of  age.  Here  a  large 
pendulous  fatty  tumor  springing  from  the  wall  of  the  pharynx  extended 
nine  inches  down  the  oesophagus.  It  had  been  growing  certainly  more 
than  twelve  years,  and  occasionally  caused  symptoms  of  suffocation.  At 
last,  under  some  circumstances  not  fully  explained,  it  suddenly  obstructed 
the  upper  opening  of  the  larynx  and  at  once  caused  death.  In  cases  such 
as  this,  where  a  tumor  of  the  pharynx  is  pedunculated,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  should  be  removed.  The  patient  should  be  brought  fully  under 
anaesthesia,  the  mouth  widely  opened  hy  a  gag,  the  tumor  drawn  fairly 
into  reach  by  a  vulsellum ;  then,  if  the  neck  is  at  all  broad,  or  if  there  is 
any  reason  to  apprehend  haemorrhage  from  its  division,  it  should  be  per- 
forated by  a  stout  double  ligature  and  firmly  tied.  Or  else  the  tumor 
should  be  simply  removed,  the  actual  or  potential  cautery  being  at  hand 
for  use  if  necessary,  and  the  surgeon  should  be  prepared  for  the  necessity 
of  laryngotomy. 

Malformations  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  are  not  common.  There 
are  cases  in  which  the  pharynx  is  congenital^  obstructed,  and  in  which 
it  opens  into  the  larynx ;  but  they  are  only  of  scientific  interest,  as  the 
infant  is  not  viable.  Mure  interesting  in  the  surgical  point  of  view  is  the 
pouched  condition  of  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus 2  which  is  sometimes 
found,  probably  either  as  a  congenital  defect  or  as  the  result  of  some 
atrophy  and  yielding  of  its  muscular  walls.  A  large  pouch  extends  some 
distance  down  the  tube,  and  the  continuation  of  the  oesophagus  appears 
as  an  opening  some  distance  above  the  bottom  of  the  pouch.  The  result 
is  that  the  food  collects  in  the  pouch,  and  is  often  rejected  afterwards, 
producing  a  suspicion  of  stricture.  On  passing  a  bougie  it  is  liable  to  be 
arrested  in  the  pouch  instead  of  finding  its  way  down  the  oesophagus. 
The  case  from  which  Mr.  Pollock's  drawing  is  taken  was  believed  during 
life  to  be  one  of  stricture,  nor  is  the  diagnosis  easy;  but  the  patient  will 
probably  be  able  sometimes  to  swallow,  the  surgeon  may  happen  some- 
times to  hit  the  natural  opening,  and  the  symptoms  will  probably  not  be 
so  urgent  as  in  stricture,  so  that  a  conjecture  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case 
may  perhaps  be  formed.  No  treatment  is  applicable — the  course  of  the 
disease  will  to  an  attentive  surgeon  contraindicate  the  use  of  bougies, 
which,  indeed,  after  the  first  exploration  can  only  do  harm. 

Stricture  of  the  oesophagus  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  diseases  which 
affiict  humanity.  It  occurs  "  as  the  result  of  several  distinct  conditions  : 
folds  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  cicatrices  after  injury ;  pressure  occa- 
sioned by  neighboring  tumors  ;  thickening  and  contraction  of  its  walls ; 
or  lastly,  and  most  frequently,  cancerous  affections  of  the  tube*" 
(Pollock). 

Little  can  be  hoped  from  surgical  treatment  in  these  cases.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  very  great  importance  to  distinguish  between  organic  stricture  or 
obstruction  from  the  causes  above  enumerated  and  the  somewhat  common 
affection  called  hysterical  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  or  nervous  dyspha- 
gia, which  simulates  the  graver  malady. 


1  Path.  Soc.  Trans  ,  vol.  v,  p.  128. 

2  A  beautiful  illustration  of  this  pouched  condition  will  be  found  in  MtvPol  lock's 
essay  in  Syst.  of  Surg.,  2d.  ed.,  vol.  iv,  p.  487. 
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-  Nervous  dysphagia  is  more  common  in  women  than  in  men  ;  it  often  is 
conjoined  with  symptoms  clearly  hysterical ;  the  patient,  in  spite  of 
alleged  long-continued  inability  to  swallow,  is  in  good  health  and  general 
condition  ;  the  dysphagia  is  not  constant ;  frequently  he  feels  less  diffi- 
culty in  taking  solids  than  fluids,  and  sometimes  the  patient  can  be  proved 
to  be  able  to  swallow  quite  well  when  no  one  is  looking.1  Such  cases, 
like  cases  of  nervous  disease  in  other  organs,  require  judicious  manage- 
ment more  than  medical  or  surgical  treatment. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  may  be  summed 
op  in  two  words, — dysphagia  and  emaciation.  The  patient  is  at  first  able 
to  take  small  quantities  of  solid  food  when  well  chewed  and  lubricated, 
then  he  is  gradually  conscious  of  increasing  difficulty,  and  sometimes  the 
oesophagus  rejects  the  food  which  it  cannot  drive  down ;  then  he  is  re- 
stricted to  fluids,  and  soon  he  sinks  from  exhaustion,  if  not  cut  off  by 
some  of  the  local  consequences  of  ulceration  about  the  stricture. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  distinguish  the  various  forms  of  stricture 
from  each  other.  Those  which  proceed  from  cicatrization  will  be  known 
by  their  history,  if  the  accident  which  caused  them  is  remembered,  but 
this  may  not  be  the  case.  The  malignant  will  differ  from  the  innocent 
stricture  by  occurring  generally  later  in  life,  by  the  implication  of  the 
glands  of  the  neck,  by  the  more  rapid  cachexia,  and  by  the  tendency  to 
implication  of  the  larynx  and  neighboring  organs.  Obstruction  from  a 
tumor  is  generally  caused  by  aneurism  of  the  aorta  (at  least  when  caused 
by  a  tumor  of  any  other  nature  the  cause  is  usually  obvious),  and  it  there- 
fore occurs  always  at  the  part  where  the  aorta  is  iu  contact  with  the 
oesophagus,  so  that  the  difficulty  is  referred  to  the  upper  part  of  the  chest. 
In  such  cases  very  careful  examination  is  necessary  before  the  diagnosis 
is  made,  and  above  all  before  a  bougie  is  passed.  Cases  are  kuown  in 
which  the  instrument  has  perforated  the  aneurism  and  produced  instan- 
taneous death.  Careful  auscultation  and  percussion  of  the  chest,  and  the 
examination  of  the  pulse  in  both  wrists  by  the  sphygmograph,  if  availa- 
ble, are  indispensable ;  and  it  should  be  ascertained  whether  any  of  the 
other  symptoms  of  aneurism  are  present — the  ringing  cough,  the  pain  in 
the  back,  the  so-called  rheumatic  pains  about  the  neck,  etc. 

The  innocent  forms  of  stricture  are  fatal  only  by  starvation;  but 
malignant  disease  very  commonly  produces  death  by  spreading  into  the 
larynx  '  or  into  one  of  the  great  vessels. 

It  is  justifiable  and  indeed  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  pass  a 
bougie,  except  in  advanced  stages  of  cancer,  in  which  case  no  mechanical 
interference  is  justifiable,  since  the  bougie  has  often  passed  through  the 
softened  tissue  of  the  cancer  into  the  pleura,  pericardium,  or  great  vessels. 
When  the  seat  of  the  obstruction  has  been  ascertained  the  next  question 
is,  whether  the  stricture  can  be  treated.  If  it  is  clearly  cicatricial,  the  cica- 
trix might  be  divided  by  either  external  or  internal  incision,  certainly 
not  without  very  great  danger  ;  but,  under  circumstances  such  as  these, 
danger  would  justifiably  be  incurred.  The  objection  would  be  the  great 
difficulty  of  maintaining  the  opening.     I  do  not  know  that  the  attempt 

1  Sir  J.  Paget  in  his  interesting  little  ossay  on  Stammering  with  other  Organs  than 
those  of  Speech  (Clin.  Lectures,  p.  82),  has  pointed  out  that  the  difficulty  of  swallow- 
ing may  in  many  of  these  cai»<*s  be  analogous  to  that  in  stammering,  viz.,  an  inability 
from  mental  causes  to  co-ordinate  the  various  muscular  actions  which  are  necessary 
to  deglutition.  If  the  patient  knows  he  is  being  watched,  or  directs  his  mind  too 
anxiously  to  what  he  has  to  do,  he  cannot  swallow,  whilst  if  he  is  easy  and  uncon- 
cerned he  feels  no  difficulty.     In  some  cases  the  patient  also  stammers  in  speaking. 

1  Or  it  may  be  itself  an  extension  from  the  larynx,  though  this  seems  less 
common. 
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has  n  made.     Billroth  has  attempted  the  extirpation  of  a  can* 

cerons   deposit  in  the  oesophagus,  but  the  operation   is  not  usually 
garded  as  justifiable*      I    have  alluded  to  tbe  possibility,  in   caaoi  of 
stricture  not  Obviously  malignant,,  of  preserving  life  by  g  page 

I;  and  though  the  attempt  has  hitherto  failed,  it  is  worth  making; 
Failing  these  means,  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  keep  the 
passage  open  by  means  of  bougies  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  known  and  ad- 
mitted dangers  of  the  treatment,  I  cannot  hut  think  that  it  is  the  best 
course  for  tlie  patient,  unless  the  cancerous  symptom  a  are  s<»  urgent  as 
to  deter  the  surgeon  from  fear  of  rupturing  the  oesophagus.  If  the 
bougie  can  be  passed  the  patient  will  he  able  to  swallow,  and  m>  will  be 
kept  free  from  the  terrible  pangs  of  starvation  for  a  lime.  If  nothing 
else  Dan  he  done,  the  pros]  i.neiled  with  the  operation  of  opening 

the  stomach  should  be  explained  to  him,  and  at  his  request  the  opera! 
should  be  undertaken. 
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Internal  Strangulation, — The  strangulation  of  a  portion  of  the  intestines 
inside  the  abdomen  is  an  even  graver  evil  than  its  Strangulation  in  a 
hernial  sac,  since  though  it  is  not  so  rapidly  fatal  {perhaps  because  usu- 
ally not  so  acute),  it  is  much  less  susceptible  of  relief.  Th»  I  are 
very  numerous,  and  by  no  means  easy  to  diagnose,  A  common  one  k 
the  formation  of  adhesions  from  previous  peritonitis.  Sueh  adhesions 
sometimes  unite  with  an  appendix  epiploioa  or  the  edge  of  the  mesentery 

to  form  a  ring  passing  round  one  of  the  coils  of  bowel,  and  the  com 
tion  nf  the  material  which  forms  this  ring,  Of  the  accidental  enlargement 
of  the  contents  of  the  bowel,  seems  to  cause  the  constriction.     At  other 
times  the  constricting  agent  is  formed  by  a  mere  band  passing  from  one 
coil  of  intestine  to  another,  and  pressing  the  howel  against  the  wall  of 
the  belly  behind;  or  the  howel  may  he  hentor  twisted  on  itself  i  vohu 
and  thus  the  passage  of  ncees  through  it  may  he  stopped;  or  the  [ 
Fi  sure   of   tumors   in   its   neig! 

hood,  OT  Stricture  of  its  walls  may 
produce  the  same  result;  or,  un- 
fitly, a  portion  of  bowel  may  ^lip 
into  the  tube  below,  just  as  the 
linger  of  a  glove  may  he  shortened 
by  slipping  one  part  of  it  over  the 
other —  intussusception  —  a  I 
dition  which  sometime 

ngulation,  hut  not  always,  in- 
tussusception must  be  spoken  of 
l*y  itself.  The  other  conditions 
are  indistinguishable  from  each 
other  unless  tbe  cause  which  pro- 
duces them  is  within  the  reach  of 
tbe  hand.  The  great  point  is  to 
distinguish!  if  possible,  the  part 
of  tbe  bowel  affected,  in  ord 
Lptar»i  *™y  Uiioii  of »  coil i  o*  totoitim  by*  determine  whether  a  sui 

bnmi  of  poittOMU  idoMWD,  which  pnsseN  on  to  the         . 

tnttmoB  —s  woeaioTT  of  *  nrfghbwrtag  colt  of  gut,  ation    for    its  reliei    is    feasible, 

•  it  d^i'ian-a from tb  hirii   The    main    diagn  -.  mptoms 

it  hn*  WOTM  upon  toe  «*TO?ul*t*d  bow«l.  i»  onhr    ftre  thes,  J  „1ation  , 

lo  show  the  exit* nt  io  which  the  IhU-jt  is  eoDtlricted,       .    « 

EfotftttolMmeafli.Ssr.ls.Kii  at  first  constipation,  then    vomit- 
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tug,  which  afterwards  becomes  fecal.  The  higher  the  obstruction  is  situ- 
ated in  the  intestine  the  sooner  will  the  vomiting  commence;  but  if  the 
obstruction  is  high  up  it  will  not  rapidly  become  faecal.  The  amount  of 
nourishment  which  the  patient  has  taken  will,  however,  influence  this 
to  some  degree.  Usually  he  is  both  unwilling  and  unable  to  take  any- 
thing ;  but  if  the  diet  has  not  been  restricted  so  that  the  stomach  and 
upper  part  of  the  bowel  are  filled,  vomiting  will  probably  commence 
earlier  than  would  have  been  the  case  under  more  judicious  treatment. 
All  the  symptoms  are  more,  acute  when  the  obstruction  is  high  up. 
"When,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  seated  in  the  large  intestine  or  close  to  the 
end  of  the  small,  the  belly  will  sometimes  continue  to  swell  gradually 
without  any  vomiting  for  several  weeks,  and  the  patient  suffers  little 
except  the  loss  of  appetite  consequent  on  repletion  and  constipation. 
Another  most  important  diagnostic  sign  is  the  quantity  of  water  which 
can  be  injected  into  the  bowel.  If  the  obstacle  is  situated  at  the  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon  it  is  rarely  possible  even  with  the  utmost  gentleness 
to  inject  more  than  about  a  pint  and  a  half  before  it  is  expelled,  and 
usually  with  some  force.  The  higher  up  the  obstacle  is  situated  the 
larger  is  the  quantity  which  will  pass  in  ;  and  if  the  small  intestine  is  the 
part  affected,  a  very  large  quantity  of  fluid  may  be  passed  up,  especially 
if  the  patient  is  under  chloroform,  and  will  at  first  run  out  quite  gently 
until  the  bowel  is  roused  to  expulsive  action.  Palpation  of  the  abdomen 
is  of  course  useful,  and  it  is  said  that  auscultation  while  the  fluid  is  being 
injected  may  sometimes  give  valuable  information  of  the  position  of  the 
obstacle,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  realize  this. 

Impaction  of  Faeces. — During  the  constipation  much  may  be  done  to 
alleviate  the  patient's  sufferings.  The  first  question  is,  whether  the  con- 
stipation depends  on  a  real  organic  obstacle  or  merely  on  impaction  of 
faeces,  which  will  produce  the  same  symptoms  if  long  neglected.  Such 
masses  of  impacted  faeces  are  comparatively  often  mistaken  for  tumors. 
The  distinction  is  made  by  observing  that  though  there  may  be  a  good 
deal  of  swelling  around  the  bowel,  the  substance  is  to  some  extent  soft 
and  will  take  the  impression  of  the  fingers;  that  its  size  has  been  known 
to  vary  with  the  state  of  the  bowels ;  and  that  there  is  the  history  of 
neglected  constipation.  If  the  mass  is  situated  within  reach  of  the  anus 
it  should  be  broken  down  with  a  scoop,  otherwise  free  purgation  and 
injections  should  be  employed. 

Treatment  of  Obstruction. — But  when  an  invincible  obstacle  has  been 
proved  to  exist,  the  first  rule  of  practice  is  to  abstain  from  irritating  the 
bowels  with  purgatives,  to  give  nourishment  in  the  fluid  form  only,  and 
in  the  smallest  possible  quantities  at  a  time,  and  to  soothe  the  patient's 
sufferings  with  opium,  subduing  thirst  with  small  pieces  of  ice  kept  in 
the  mouth.  As  to  surgical  operations  they  are  directed  either  to  relieve 
the  strangulation  or  to  give  an  artificial  exit  to  the  fa?ces  above  it.  The 
former  can  only  be  used  in  cases  of  strangulation  by  adhesions.  It  was 
successfully  carried  out  by  Mr.  Bryant,1  in  a  case  in  which  there  was  a 
hernial  sac,  but  no  strangulation,  and  where  the  band  was  reached  by 
carrying  the  incision  which  had  been  made  into  the  sac  a  little  upwards. 
Mr.  Bryant  thinks  that  such  bands  are  more  common  when  there  has 
been  hernia,  so  that  the  existence  of  a  hernia  may  encourage  the  surgeon 
to  attempt  the  operation.  In  the  only  case  where  I  have  myself  operated 
I  found  a  band  crossing  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  (a  very  common 
situation),  and  divided  it,  but  the  operation  had  been  put  off  too  long, 


1  See  Bryant,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  18G7. 
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and  the  bowel  gave  way  on  the  division  of  the  band,  having  been  pre- 
viously almost  perforated  by  the  constriction. 

Cololomy  may  be  practiced  on  either  side  when  the  seat  of  obstruction 
is  clearly  localized  in  the  large  intestine.  It  is  more  commonly  practiced 
on  the  left  side  (descending  colon)  in  obstruction  and  other  affections  of 
the  rectum,  and  is  more  promising  than  on  the  other  side,  partly  because 
the  descending  colon  is  less  often  provided  with  a  mesentery  than  the 
ascending,  but  chiefly  because  affections  of  the  rectum  exhaust  the  patient 
less,  and  are  more  easily  diagnosed,  and  therefore  more  promptly  treated, 
than  those  situated  higher  up.  When  the  obstruction  is  complete,  and 
the  flank  is  distended  by  the  swollen  intestine,  the  operation  is  an  easy 
one ;  but  when  performed  for  the  relief  of  cancer  or  other  affections  which 
do  not  produce  complete  obstruction,  and  the  gut  happens  to  be  collapsed, 
it  is  sometimes  very  difficult.  A  free  transverse  incision  is  to  be  made 
midway  between  the  ilium  and  last  rib,  and  the  edge  of  the  erector  spin  re 
is  to  be  sought.  The  fascia  which  bounds  this  muscle  (fascia  lumborum) 
is  then  to  be  fully  opened,  and  the  fascia  covering  the  intestine  to  be 
sought  through  the  fat  which  surrounds  it.  The  peritoneum  may  be 
distinguishable  from  this  fascia,  but  it  generally  is  not  so.  If,  however, 
the  bowel  is  much  distended  there  is  little  risk  of  opening  the  peritoneum. 
When  much  difficulty  exists  in  finding  the  intestine  the  lower  end  of  the 
kidney  forms  the  surest  guide.  The  bowel  is  sure  to  be  found  just  below 
and  in  front  of  the  kidney,  on  careful  search.  It  is  then  to  be  drawn  up 
to  the  surface,  stitched  to  the  two  edges  of  the  wound,  and  opened  be- 
tween the  stitches  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  admit  the  end  of  the  finger, 
after  which  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel  is  to  be  carefully  attached 
to  the  skin  around  the  whole  circumference  of  the  opening.  It  is  well 
not  to  make  the  opening  too  large,  as  the  posterior  wall  of  the  intestine 
is  8ii re  to  protrude  from  it  afterwards.  The  intestine  will  become  adherent 
to  the  wound  before  the  sutures  have  come  out,  and  after  all  has  been 
consolidated  and  the  patient  has  got  up,  a  plug  of  ivory  or  glass  can  be 
fitted  on  to  the  opening  and  fixed  by  an  elastic  bandage.  The  bowels 
will  very  oflen  regulate  themselves,  so  that  the  action  will  occur  usually 
at  stated  periods  and  the  patient  be  quite  clean  and  comfortable. 

The  operation  on  the  right  side  is  performed  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
The  horizontal  incision  (Amussat's)  is  certainly  preferable  to  Callisen's 
plan  of  making  a  vertical  incision  at  the  outer  border  of  the  erector  spinse. 
Mr.  I3rj*ant  has  proposed  cutting  obliquely,  at  an  angle  of  45°,  as  less 
likely  to  injure  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  part. 

Qastrotomy. — When  the  surgeon  has  made  up  his  mind  to  look  for  the 
seat  of  strangulation  inside  the  peritoneum  (an  operation  often  described 
by  the  name  Gastrotomy,  see  page  238)  he  usually  makes  an  incision 
through  the  linea  alba  below  the  umbilicus,  as  in  ovariotomy,  long  enough 
to  get  the  fingers  in,  feels  for  the  seat  of  stricture  by  tracing  down  the 
distended  bowel,  passes  a  director  under  the  adhesion  when  found,  and 
divides  it  with  a  hernia  knife. 

Littre's  Operation. — Another  plan  which  is  sometimes  justifiable  is  to 
make  an  incision  on  the  distended  intestine  wherever  it  happens  to  be 
perceptible  and  attach  it  to  the  skin  (Littre'a  operation),  so  as  to  make 
an  artificial  anus  in  the  small  intestine.  This  is  best  done  in  the  groin, 
when  possible. 

Intussusception, or  invagination,  is  very  much  more  common  in  childhood 
than  in  adult  life;  it  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  small  intestine  than  in 
the  large,  though  either  may  be  affected.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  to  a  very 
great  extent,  so  that  the  inverted  ileocecal  valve  has  often  been  known  to 
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protrude  from  the  anus.  It  occurs  in  two  main  forms, — chronic  and  acute. 
In  the  chronic  form  there  is  often  no  complete  stoppage,  hut  the  invagi- 
nated  intestine  becomes  more  and  more 
matted  to  that  into  which  it  is  thrust, 
the  passage  of  faeces  through  it  he- 
comes  sluggish,  pain  comes  on  from 
the  local  inflammation,  vomiting  sets 
in  and  becomes  constant;  the  patient 
loses  appetite  and  strength,  and  must 
inevitably  ultimately  sink.  In  the  acute 
form  there  is  considerable  pain  from 
the  first,  with  complete  obstruction, 
straining  to  pass  feces,  but  only  a 
little  bloody  fluid  passing ;  a  sausage- 
shaped  tumor  can  often  be  felt  in  the 
part  to  which  the  pain  is  referred,  the 
neck  of  the  invaginated  portion  is 
acutely  constricted,  ulceration  sets  in, 
the  intussuscepted  part  is  detached  and 
drops  loose  into  the  bowel.  Frequently 
this  is  accompanied  by  perforation  and 
fatal  extravasation  of  feces  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  but  in  many  cases 
the  intussuscepted  portion  has  been 
passed  per  anum,  and  a  natural  cure 
has  thus  been  effected. 

The  diagnosis  is  difficult  in  some 
cases,  clear  enough  in  others,  when 
either  the  intussuscepted  portion  can 
be  seen  or  felt  from  the  anus,  or  when 
the  sudden  accession  of  obstruction, 
with  the  straining  to  pass  a  little  bloody 
fluid,  and  the  painful  sausage-shaped 
tumor  point  almost  unmistakably  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease. 

The  treatment  consists  (1 )  in  endeav- 
oring to  disengage  the  invaginated  in- 
testine, or  (2)  to  support  the  patient 
through  the  period  required  for  its 
natural  separation.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  in  many  cases  the  infla- 
tion of  the  intestine  by  air  or  water 
pumped  into  the  anus  has  been  followed 
by  the  complete  subsidence  of  the 
symptoms  and  recovery.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  air  or  water  cannot  pass  the  ileocecal  valve,  and  there- 
fore it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  good  can  result  if  the  intussusception 
be  seated,  as  it  generally  is,  in  the  small  intestine.  But  then,  again, 
no  harm  will  be  done,  and  the  attempt  seems  worth  making,  especially 
by  insufflation ;  but  to  be  effectual  it  should  be  done  early.  Kneading 
the  abdomen  has  sometimes  succeeded.  These  milder  measures  failing, 
it  is  best  in  acute  cases  to  endeavor  to  support  the  patient's  strength  by 
nutrient  enemata,  very  small  quantities  of  concentrated  food  and  stimu- 
lants, and  administer  opium  liberally,  in  order  to  give  him  the  chance  of 
spontaneous  cure.     Mr.  Hutchinson  lately  succeeded  in  a  very  remarkable 


Intussusception.— From  a  preparation  in 
the  Museum  of  St  George's  Hospital. 
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case  in  cutting  into  the  linea  alba  and  drawing  out  an  intussusception  80 
large  that  the  ilioctecal  valve  protruded  from  the  anus ;  the  intussuscep- 
tion had  lasted  some  weeks;  the  patient,  an  infant,  recovered;1  and  Mr. 
Howard  Marsh  has  lately  operated  in  a  similar  case  with  equal  success. 
These  cases  certainly  show  that  in  the  chronic  form  of  intussusception 
adhesion  does  not  (at  least  does  not  always)  occur  early,  and  justify  the 
repetition  of  the  attempt  at  relief  in  such  circumstances,  since  the  disease 
must  otherwise  end  in  death.  But  success  cannot  be  often  anticipated 
even  in  chronic  cases,  and  in  the  acute  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  patient 
has  a  better  chance  from  the  natural  cure.3 

-  Umbilical  Fistula. — I  ought,  perhaps,  to  mention  the  rare  cases  of  dis- 
charge from  the  navel.  This  discharge  may  be  of  various  kinds  and 
arise  from  very  different  causes.  In  childhood  a  small  vascular  protru- 
sion is  found  occasionally  at  the  navel,  which  may  grow  to  some  size  and 
then  become  irritable  and  bleed  or  suppurate.  This  protrusion  is  con- 
genital, and  is  somehow  connected  with  the  ligature  of  the  umbilical 
cord.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  pass  a  ligature  firmly  round  its  base, 
after  having  carefully  ascertained  the  absence  of  any  hernia. 

Again,  faecal  or  biliary  fluid  is  sometimes  discharged  from  the  umbili- 
cus. Such  discharges  are  connected  with  some,  malformation  of  the  om- 
phalomesenteric duct,  and  are,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  incurable.  Two 
cases  have  come  under  my  observation,  in  one  of  which  the  fluid  appeared 
to  be  pure  bile;  in  the  other  it  was  mixed  with  the  contents  of  the  intes- 
tine and  portions  of  the  food,  as  the  pips  of  fruit,  would  occasionally  ap- 
pear in  it. 

In  other  cases  the  discharge  seems  merely  purulent,  and  connected 
with  an  abscess  in  the  parietes  or  subperitoneal  tissue  which  has  found 
its  exit  through  the  umbilicus  and  become  sinuous.  The  best  way  to 
treat  such  cases,  I  think,  is  to  dilate  the  opening  as  much  as  possible 
with  sea-tangle  tents  and  wash  out  the  cavity  with  carbolic  «lotion.  I 
have  lately  treated  a  case  of  this  kind  in  this  manner  with  rapid  success. 

Finally,  there  are  cases  (especially  in  very  fat  persons)  in  which  dis- 
charge from  the  umbilicus  is  produced  merely  by  heat  and  cutaneous 
irritation.  These  cases  must  be  treated  like  intertrigo — of  which,  indeed, 
they  are  the  sequelae — by  great  cleanliness  and  keeping  the  parts  from 
rubbing  against  each  other  by  dusting  the  skin  with  oxide  of  zinc,  and 
inserting  tents  steeped  in  tannin  or  nitrate  of  silver  lotion. 

Paracentesis  Abdominis. — The  operation  of  paracentesis  is  required, 
in  cases  of  ascites  and  ovarian  dropsy,  to  relieve  the  patient  from  the 
distress  caused  hy  distension.  It  is  performed  by  preference  in  the 
linea  alba,  about  half-way  between  the  umbilicus  and  pubes,  though  in 
cases  of  encysted  dropsy  it  may  become  necessary  to  tap  wherever  the 
fluid  is  found,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  course  of  the  epigastric 
artery.3     If  the  patient  has  not  made  water  lately  he  should  be  instructed 

1  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  Ivii. 

2  Very  useful  information  may  sometimes  be  obtained  in  pelvic  and  abdominal 
diseases  and  tumors  by  passing  the  whole  hand  into  the  bowel,  which  may  be  accom- 
plished under  anaesthesia  by  gradually  dilating  the  anus  with  the  Angers  pressed  to- 
gether in  a  conical  form.  The  hand* may  then  be  buried  in  the  bowel  as  far  as  the 
wrist,  and  the  parts  examined  about  as  high  as  the  kidney,  between  the  hand  in  the 
bowel  and  the  one  outside,  much  more  satisfactorily  than  by  any  other  method  of 
exploration.  The  stretching  of  the  anus  leaves  some  incontinence  of  fasces,  but  only 
for  a  few  days.  Care  must,  of  course,  be  exercised  not  to  dilate  the  parts  too  rapidly, 
and  not  to  rupture  the  wall  of  the  bowel. 

3  I  have  known  a  case  in  which  this  artery  was  punctured  and  fatal  haemorrhage 
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to  do  so,  or  the  emptiness  of  the  bladder  should  be  ascertained  by  per- 
cussion. It  used  to  be  usual  to  tap  in  the  sitting  posture,  but  it  is  far 
less  convenient  than  the  recumbent.  The  patieut  is  brought  to  the  edge 
of  the  bed  and  turned  on  his  side,  so  that  the  prominent  abdomen  pro- 
jects beyond  the  edge  of  the  bed.  Then  the  operator,  having  ascertained 
by  percussion  that  the  place  at  which  lie  proposes  to  tap  is  perfectly  dull, 
and  that  the  fluctuation  is  plainly  perceptible  there,  makes  a  small  punc- 
ture with  a  lancet,  if  the  patient  is  at  all  stout,  and  introduces  his  trocar 
and  canula.  A  piece  of  tubing  may  be  applied  on  the  canula,  so  as  to 
obviate  wetting  the  bed  with  any  of  the  fluid,  or  the  same  end  may  be 
obtained  by  holding  something  under  the  mouth  of  the  canula  to  direct 
the  fluid  into  a  pail  on  the  floor.  No  compression  or  disturbance  of  the 
abdomen  of  any  kind  is  needed,  the  fluid  is  emptied  by  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, and  when  it  ceases  to  flow  the  puncture  is  to  be  closed  with  a  piece 
of  strapping,  and  a  pad  and  a  bandage  applied.  I  have  never  seen  any 
harm  in  this  little  operation,  but  no  doubt  the  bowel  has  been  wounded 
from  a  too  free  thrust  of  the  trocar.1 

Paracentesis  is  also  used  in  hydatid  tumors  of  the  liver.  I  hardl3r 
think  this  the  place  for  discussing  the  diagnosis  or  treatment  of  these 
cases.  They  have  been  successfully  dealt  with  by  electrolysis,  by  inci- 
sion, and  free  washing  out  of  the  cyst,  and  by  keeping  several  catheters 
in  the  opening,  and  constantly  washing  out  the  cavity  through  the  cathe- 
ters, the  original  opening  being  dilated  by  passing  fresh  catheters  along 
the  side  of  those  previously  introduced.  I  would  recommend  the  reader 
to  study  the  papers  by  Dr.  John  Harley,  in  the  49th  vol.  of  the  Med.- 
Chir.  Tranx.,  and  by  Mr.  Hilton  Fagge  and  Mr.  Durham,  in  the  54th 
vol.  of  the  sam  e  series. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

HERNIA. 

The  term  hernia  is  sometimes  applied  in  surgical  language  to  the  pro- 
trusion of  any  of  the  internal  parts  through  their  coverings.  Thus  we 
have  spoken  of  hernia  cerebri,  hernia  of  the  lung,  etc.  But  it  is  far  more 
commonly  applied  to  the  protrusion  of  one  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
through  the  parietes,  and  when  used  alone  it  is  always  in  this  sense.  The 
hernia  generally  takes  place  through  one  of  the  natural  *•  rings  v  in  the 
abdomen,  the  inguinal,  femoral,  or  umbilical,  and  the  part  protruding 
is  generally  the  bowel  (enterocele),  or  the  omentum  (epiplocele),  or  both 
(entero-epiplocele).  I  shall  first  speak  of  the  general  characters  common 
to  all  forms  of  hernia  before  speaking  of  its  special  anatomical  varieties. 

A  hernia  is  at  first  almost  always  reducible — /.  e.,  the  protruding  viscera 
can  be  passed  back  into  the  belly.     It  consists  of  a  sac,  formed  of  the 

Eroduced  by  a  surgeon  making  a  puncture,  as  ho  thought,  in  the  middle  line,  not 
aving  noticed  that  the  belly  was  unequally  distended. 
1  Gay,  Path.  Trans.,  vol.  ii,  p.  203. 
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peritoneum,  and  its  contents.  The  sac,  in  most  cases,  is  a  new  formation, 
a  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  peritoneum  which  naturally  ought  not  to 
exist;  but  there  are  herniee  which  protrude  into  a  diverticulum  of  the 
peritoneum  existing  naturally  in  the  foetal  state,  which  should  be  closed 
at  birth,  but  remains  on  the  contrary,  congenitally  open.  Such  hernte, 
depending  as  they  do  on  a  congenital  condition,  are  therefore  called  "  con- 
genital ;"  not  that  the  hernia  itself  is  necessarily  congenital,  for  in  some 
cases  it  does  not  appear  till  adult  life,  but  that  the  state  which  produces 
it  is  so.  Such  are  the  congenital  inguinal  and  the  congenital  umbilical 
hernia.  The  non-congenital  hernise  occur  in  consequence  of  a  weakness 
of  the  abdominal  wall  at  the  seat  of  protrusion,  and  possibly  also  in  coo* 
sequence  of  an  elongated  state  of  the  mesenteries  of  the  viscera.  The 
pressure  of  the  viscera  gradually  pushes  the  peritoneum  through  the  wall 
of  the  abdomen,  and  as  it  advances  it  contracts  adhesions  to  the  parts 
covering  it ;  and  when  it  has  emerged  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  it 
swells  out  into  a  pear-shaped  tumor,  the  constricted  part  communicating 
with  the  general  cavity  being  its  neck,  the  dilated  part  the  fundus.  At 
first  there  is  nothing  perceptible  except  a  little  fulness  and  weakness  of 
the  abdominal  wall,  with  unnatural  impulse  on  coughing.  Then  there  is 
a  distinct  tumor,  which,  however,  vanishes  at  once  when  the  patient  lies 
down,  or  when  pressure  is  made  on  it;  but  when  the  tumor  has  become 
more  developed  and  of  larger  size  more  manipulation  is  necessary  to 
press  it  back  again.  The  sac  of  course  remains,  and  the  viscera  imme- 
diately reprotrude  when  the  patient  stands  up  or  coughs  or  exerts  him- 
self. A  hernia  is  never  transparent,  as  a  hydrocele  is ;  it  has  almost 
always  an  impulse  on  coughing,  which  is  communicated  to  it  through  the 
contents  of  the  bowels  acted  on  by  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  and  it  is 
traced  up  to  and  along  the  canal  leading  into  the  abdomen,  and  by  these 
signs  and  its  reducibility  a  hernia  is  immediately  recognized  in  general 
But  if  the  contents  of  the  sac  have  from  any  cause  become  adherent  to 
its  interior  it  ceases  to  be  reducible,  and  is  then  called  irreducible  or  incar- 
cerated;  and  if  besides  this,  the  herniated  viscera  are  constricted,  so  that 
the  circulation  of  the  contents  of  the  intestines  is  suspended,  it  is  said 
to  be  strangulated. 

Each  of  these  conditions  is  marked  b3r  symptoms  which  it  is  of  great 
importance  clearly  to  recognize ;  and  when  the  hernia  has  lost  its  reduci- 
bility, one  of  the  main  diagnostic  signs  being  no  longer  applicable,  such 
symptoms  become  valuable  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  tumor.  The 
history  also  ought  in  such  cases  to  be  carefully  investigated,  for  the  fact 
that  the  patient  has  for  some  time  been  able  to  push  back  the  tumor  at 
will,  or  that  the  tumor  has  made  its  appearance  quite  suddenly,  are  very 
strong  proofs  that  it  is  a  hernia. 

Irreducible  Hernia. — When  a  hernia  is  merely  irreducible,  but  not 
strangulated,  the  impulse  on  coughing  usually  remains,  and  the  neck  of 
the  sac  can  be  traced  up  to  its  exit  from  the  abdomen.  The  gurgling  of 
the  air  in  the  intestine  can  often  be  felt  on  pressure,  for  the  tumor  when 
irreducible  is  frequently  of  large  size  and  contains  much  bowel ;  and  in 
such  cases  there  may  be  perceptible  resonance  on  percussion,  which  is  a 
valuable  diagnostic  sign.  There  is  often  more  or  less  of  obstruction  to 
the  passage  of  matters  through  the  bowel  contained  in  the  sac,  occasion- 
ing constipation  and  vomiting,  a  condition  bordering  on  and  nearly  re- 
sembling that  of  strangulation,  but  distinguished  from  it  by  the  absence 
of  those  more  urgent  symptoms  now  to  be  described. 

Strangulation  is  marked  by  total  and  usually  sudden  constipation,  ur- 
gent vomiting,  at  first  merely  of  food,  then  of  bile  stained  matter,  next 
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of  the  contents  of  the  small  intestines,  and  finally  of  faeces.  There  is 
great  distress  and  pain  usually  in  the  tumor,  and  almost  always  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  umbilicus,  frequent,  irritable  pulse,  dry  and  brown 
tongue,  tympanitis,  and  often  considerable  tenderness  of  the  abdomen 
and  distress  of  countenance.  As  the  vomit  becomes  more  and  more 
fiecal,  the  tongue  becomes  drier,  hiccough  comes  on,  and  the  patient 
sinks  into  a  state  of  exhaustion,  of  which  he  dies,  if  unrelieved,  usually 
fn  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight.  The  tumor  when  strangulated  becomes 
hard,  painful,  often  inflamed  on  the  surface,  loses  its  impulse  more  or 
less  entirely  according  to  the  tightness  of  the  stricture,  and  the  neck  is 
sometimes  so  constricted  that  it  can  no  longer  be  traced  along  the  ab- 
dominal ring.  The  strangulation,  even  of  the  omentum  only,  produces 
symptoms  identical  in  kind  with  those  of  strangulated  bowel,  though 
possibly  not  so  severe,  a  fact  which  I  find  it  difficult  to  account  for  on 
purely  mechanical  principles,  especially  as  the  omentum,  when  exposed 
in  the  operation  for  hernia,  is  constantly  tied  tightly  in  order  to  remove 
portions  of  it,  with  complete  impunity.  A  strangulated  hernia  is  generally 
too  tightly  bound  down  to  permit  of  any  correct  opinion  being  formed  by 
palpation  or  percussion  as  to  the  nature  of  its  contents. 

Inflamed  Hernia. — Strangulation  is  to  be  distinguished  from  mere 
incarceration  partly  by  the  pain  in  the  sac  and  around  the  umbilicus, 
partly  by  the  greater  urgency  of  the  vomiting,  partly  by  the  constitutional 
disturbance  which  accompanies  strangulation ;  but  when,  as  sometimes 
happens,  the  hernia,  as  well  as  being  incarcerated,  is  also  inflamed,  the 
distinction  becomes  very  difficult.  If  the  symptoms  of  strangulation  are 
not  very  urgent,  but  the  parts  are  much  inflamed,  the  hernia  often  be- 
comes reducible,  after  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  hernial  tumor, 
with  hot  baths  and  free  fomentation  ;  and  in  such  conditions  the  admin- 
istration of  enemata.  or  even  of  a  purgative,  seems  often  very  beneficial. 

Gangrene. — A  most  formidable  complication  is  gangrene  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  tumor,  an  event  which  is  often  preceded  by  a  cessation  of 
the  pain  which  the  patient  was  suffering,  with  a  continuance  or  increase 
of  the  low  fever,  with  dry  brown  tongue,  small  wiry  pulse,  hiccough,  and 
slow  sinking  into  a  state  of  collapse,  with  cold,  livid  extremities.  The 
coverings  of  the  tumor  are  often  oedematous  and  inflamed.  When  gan- 
grene is  suspected  no  further  interference  with  the  tumor  is  justifiable. 
It  must  be  at  once  laid  open  and  dealt  with  according  to  the  state  in 
which  its  contents  are  found. 

Ulceration  and  Perforation. — Another  almost  surely  fatal  lesion  is  the 
ulceration  of  the  bowel  in  the  line  of  the  stricture.  Under  continued 
pressure  (especially  in  femoral  hernia  from  the  sharp  edge  of  Gimbernat's 
ligament)  the  mucous  coat  of  the  bowel  becomes  ulcerated,  and  this 
ulceration  gradually  extends  to  the  serous  or  outer  coat.  Thus  the  fieccs 
may  find  their  way  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  No  symptoms  are  known 
to  mark  the  occurrence  of  this  ulceration.  If  perforation  occurs  before 
operation  the  faeces  almost  inevitably  find  their  way  into  the  peritoneal 
cavitj*,  a  catastrophe  marked  by  intense  pain  in  the  abdomen,  followed 
by  rapid  and  fatal  collapse.  In  some  rare  cases  the  feces  have  been  en- 
cj'sted  in  an  abscess  external  to  the  general  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  and 
the  patient  has  recovered.  After  operation  this  perforation  sometimes 
leads  to  fiecal  fistula,  which  is  not  necessarily  fatal  nor  even  permanent. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  most  cases  of  hernia  is  extremely  simple, 
consisting  merely  in  reducing  the  herniated  viscera  into  the  abdomen 
and  keeping  them  so.  The  first  indication  is  fulfilled,  when  necessary, 
by  manipulation,  technically  called  "  the  taxis,"  the  second  by  the  appli- 
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cation  of  a  truss.  If  fehe  hernia  does  not  slip  up  of  itself,  or  uoA  t 
pntn-iifs  own  manipulation,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Burgeon  to  redn< 
and  it  i^  moat  important  that  ho  should  be  familiar  with  the  WSJ  of  d 
thifl  and  with  the  signs  by  which  it  may  be  known  that  it  has  realty  ties 
iooomplithedt  It  often  happens  that  berate  of  irbiob  ■  portion 
ducible  (probably  from  the  adhesion  to  the  sacof  >uin 

implicating  perhaps  some  of  tbe  bowel)  are  diminished  En 
reduction  of  the  reetof  their  contents;  and  tbe  Irreducible  part  h 
OTerlookedf  a  truss  is  applied  which  cafiOOt  he  worn  on  account  of  the 
pain   it   produces,  or  which  aggravates  the  mischief  by  preai 
increased  adhesion.     A  still  graver  error  is  when  the  surgeon,  in  tpply* 
in*;  taxis  fur  a  strangulated  hernia.  11  tumor  somewhat  hi 

up  tin*  catial   and   leaves   it  still  si  ran  ^ulated   in  the  abdominal  paticU- 

thinking  all  the  time  he  has  reduced  it. 

The  Tawia. — In  applying  the  taxis  the  iargeoQ  should  keep  in  min 

causes    which    opp 
Fl"  ?~  reduction.     The 

tension   of  the   abdc 
lin^s,  the  sudden  inerea 
in  the  bulk  of  the  coot 
of  the  herniated  boweI1  the 
implication,  or  folding  in. 
of  the  contents  into  each 
other,   and    adhesions  be- 
tween the  contents,  or  of 
the    contents    to    tin 
The  latter  is  of  course  in- 
superable, ex. 
ting  operation. 

In  order  l<»  obviate 
tension  of  the    rings  tbe 
patient  is  to  be  plaoed  in 
such   a  position   that 
abdominal  parietes  may  1 
relaxed,    by    beading    M 
thigh  on  the  abdomen  end 
abducting  it  a  little  so  as 
to    relax    Fon  part's 
ment  and  the  Bbrottl 
noes   connected   with  it. 
This  may  be  ,  an 

then 

day,  when  fofCibto  taxis  WW  unsuccessfully  u*ed.     On  his  nd-  *" 

mfmion  UM  !*  iMiiim  wan  purple  Iron,  ,,,„.    Tfeeoper-  drawn    downwards,    so    as 

atioii  wan  jirrforiiHtl  It  an»r,  but  In;  died  next  day  from  peri-  to    Ul»l  cUlS 

toniil«.    Ta#tM  WM  fiuind  to  have  been  torn,  and  wu  full  of  fflr   as   practicable 

mUted   M»'m|  ;  the  tueaenfery  of  the  herniated  bowel  had  f  i 

,,M,  enable  the  pressure  to  a- 

a  ebowfttheopi'niiiff  made  at  theo|H<n(r.iri.    Tbe  t.-sii.-l-   li    directly  tOWatde  the    riiej 
I  nau  tali  opening,  but  i*  not  visible  in  this  taped  of   This  being  done  with  the 

the  preparation.  ^  ..r    ,         l    *v     i         i 

*  allows  the  rent  In  the  san  ^xtendin^  into  the  cellular  tissue     Ung^rs    °l     Ui<?     ,eIt     '' 
of  the  scrotum,— St.  Georgc'i  Ho*pllnl  Museum,  Ser.  ixt  No.  Wi.     gentle     pressure     IS     ma 

■  Bomfl  BUfgeoai  believe  that  an  advantage  i§  gained  bv  LavertJ 
the  lirifjy,  Lin-  riolvi*  being  raJa^d  mora  or  let!  above  the  bond.     Tli 
to  making  I  irint  in  this  poeition  If  tbusc  in  the  usual  one  have  failed,  but  h  J 
seem  thnt  much  importance  is  Uv  be  attached  fed  it. 


r# 


The  sac  of  a  large  congenital  hernia,  showing  rupture  of  the 
sac  by  foreibb  taxK  1  h<  hernia  had  been  operated  aa  fifteen 
years  prevj..  1  again  four  days  before  the  pa-    assistant  Of  nUFSC.1 

Uant'i  idialaaion,  ami  was  rtdaaad,  bol  appeared  again  m  \t    *i.<,    ^..^    ;g    *0    i|jfc 
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With  those  of  the  right  on  the  more  prominent  part  of  the  tumor,  so  as 
to  empty  if  possible  some  of  the  air  or  fluid  in  the  gut  into  the  abdominal 
gftvity.  When  this  has  been  done  the  contents,  so  reduced  in  bulk,  gen- 
mrily  yield  easily  to  the  kneading  movement  which  is  now  gently  applied 
to  the  hernia,  and  the  protruded  viscera  return  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
This  return  takes  place  in  a  very  characteristic  manner.  The  hernia  does 
not  recede  gradually,  but  it  vanishes  at  once,  generally  with  a  perceptible 
•nap,  or  with  a  gurgle  of  air  and  fluid  ;  and  if  there  remains  on  the  mind 
Of  the  surgeon  the  least  doubt  whether  reduction  is  complete,  he  should 
not  be  satisfied  without  putting  his  finger  fairly  through  the  ring,  and 
ascertaining  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  sides  that  no  unnatural  fulness 
In  left: 

Dangers  of  too  Forcible  Toxin. — The  process  of  reduction  is  materially 
facilitated  by  anaesthesia,  which  neutralizes  the  resistance  that  the  patient 
ean  otherwise  hardly  help  making  when  there  is  any  serious  difficulty,  and 
accordingly  a  hernia  should  not  be  regarded  as  irreducible  until  the  taxis 
has  been  tried  under  anaesthesia.  It  is  a  very  grave  and  often  fatal  error  to 
use  too  much  force  in  applying  the  taxis.  Our  hospital  museums  contain 
a  ghastly  array  of  preparations  showing  the  bowel  or  its  meseutery  or  the 

Fio.  278. 


The  gut,  with  its  mesentery,  from  the  same  preparation  as  last  figure,  showing  a  rent  (a)  in  the  por- 
tion of  mesentery  connected  with  the  attached  border  of  the  gut. — St.  George's  Hospital  Museum,  Her. 
Is,  No.  96. 

hernial  sac  ruptured  by  forcible  taxis,  and  we  have  only  too  frequent 
opportunities  in  operating  for  hernia  of  seeing  the  traces  of  minor  violence 
in  extravasations  on  the  bowel  or  omentum,  bloody  fluid  in  the  sac,  and 
other  lesions,  which  though  not,  perhaps,  in  themselves  fatal,  yet  add  to 
the  dangers  of  the  case  aud  increase  the  inflammation  set  up  by  the  state 
of  the  parts. 

Bepetilion  of  the  Taxis. — If  reduction  has  failed  it  must  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  surgeon  whether  to  repeat  it  or  not,  looking  at  the  symp- 
toms of  the  case  and  the  nature  of  the  tumor.  There  are  some  heroine 
where  the  constriction  is  so  very  tight  that  the  surgeon  at  once  feels  con- 
vinced that  nothing  except  the  division  of  the  stricture  can  avail  to  re- 
duce the  hernia ;  and  there  are  some  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  when 
first  seen  are  so  urgent  that  even  a  single  application  of  the  taxis  would  be 
improper,  since  the  bowel  may  be  gangrenous  or  so  nearly  perforated  by 
ulceration  that  the  least  pressure  would  rupture  it.    In  either  case  the 
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i ution  must  be  performed  at  once.  But  the  indications  arc  usually 
clear,  and  it  Sb  difficult  to  lay  down  any  general  rule,  as  to  "hen  the 
repetition  *»f  tlie  taxis  is  inadmissible*  which  shall  not  be  liable  to  fre- 
quent exceptions.  The  one  which  appears  the  best,  and  wbich  is,  I  be- 
lieve, usually  adopted  In  the  hospitals  **\ ' feliia  ein  ,  i>  this:  when  sympi 
of  strangulation  arc  decided  and  the  vomit  is  beginning  to  be  tii 
with  the  content  s  of  the  small  intestine  (§•<£■,  is  taming  from  mere  bilious 
tl iii«l   to  a  dark   color  and   somewhat  offensive   ndor'),  do  act   put  off  the 

operation  longer,  after  ■  final  gentle  trial  under  anaesthesia.    The  mean* 
which  lifted  formerly  to  he  employed  in  order  to  facilitate  reduction,  sin  h 
as  the  warm   bath,  tobacco  encmata,  and  bleeding)  are  no  long 
being  superseded  by  anesthetics*1     But  to  voluminous  hemice,  in  which 

the  symptoms  of  strangulation  are  mild,  or  which  are  merely  irreducible, 
the  application  of  ice  appear*  to  be  serviceable.    And  irreducible  h#i 
soi  net  lines  become  reducible  after  prolonged  reel    Si  bed)  in  aid  of  which 
-  aline  purgativee  appear  valuable. 

Treatment  of  Irreducible   Hernia. — Mr.  L&ogton,  in  an  inter* 
paper  in   the  second   volume  of  the   St.  JfarthotomttB**  Hospital    Rep 
points  out  how  much  benefit  may  be  obtained  in  such  casi 

ed    the   above  treatment  by   constant   and   well- graduated    | 
This  is  effected  by  an  lfc  accurately  fitting  bag  which  should  be  capable  of 
being  laced  tightly  hy  means  of  a  miming  tape,  so  as  to  follow  tin 
creasing  size  of  the  protrusion.     The  bag  may  be  supported  by  a  cup- 
shaped  truss,  or  a  hall-and -socket   truss  may  be  placed  over  the  neck  of 
the  tumor,  and  the  taxis  may  be  employed  occasionally,  as  the  size  of 
the  tumor  lessens,"     Pure  epiploceles  may  of  course  be  treated   n 
freely  than   those  tumors  which   contain  intestine.     For  further  details 
and   For  some  interesting  examples  of  the  success  of  the  treatment  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Langtoifs  paper* 

Aceubtnto  in    Toxin. — The  chief  accidents  which  are  known  to  lake 
place  in  taxis  are  rupture  of  the  bowel  and  hk  reduction  The 

minor  lesions  above  alluded  to,  of  bruising,  etc.,  may  be  suspected  when 
injudicious  violence  has  been  used,  hut  can  hardly  be  recognised,  "The 
indications  of  buret  bowel/'  says  Mr.  Birkett,"  **are  very  characteristic. 
The  hernia  glides  away  from  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  and  i  ntlv 

the  tumor  disappears.  This  is  not,  however,  accompanied  with  that 
den  and  peculiar  sensation  which  the  replacement  of  an  unburst  bo« 
within  the  peritoneal  cavity  produces.  The  patient  immediately  i 
plains  of  some  pain  in  the  abdominal  region  ;  vomiting  ceases,  but  pain 
and  hiccough  may  arise  instead;  collapse  rapidly  supervenes,  and  death 
closes  the  scene  in  a  few  hours."  Mr.  liirkett,  however,  adds  that  in 
rare  canes  the  ruptured  part  has  been  closed  off  from  the  general  peritoneal 
oavity  by  Inflammation,  abscess  has  ensued,  and  the  patient  has  recovered 
with  an  artificial  anus. 

"Seduction  en  maB%ef*  or  uen  Moc,"  is  the  term  which  i>  used  to  de- 
scribe the  accident  in  which  the  hernia  is  pushed  away  from  the  extt 
surface  of  the  body  and  nothing  is  left  perceptible  except  an  ilbdef 


1  HI  urn  apeaking  here  of  the  practice  which  i-  punned  at  the  hospital  to  which  I 
urn  myself  attached.     But  the  warm  hath  is  used  at  other  institutions,     Sir  J.  P 
lay*  run.  I:  Iti  employment,  And  layi  that  it  ihould  be  used  in  all  cased  which 

are  not  very  bad,  unlets  in  old  *nd   feeble  person?,  whom  it  would  de|  mch, 

and  in  whom  fomentation!  or  hot  poultices  shotild  be  substituted ;  and  he  adds  that  in 
many  cu*e>»  where  the  warm  bath  doe?  not  make  the  hernia  reducible  at  once,  it  be- 
ifter  a  few  hours"  real  in  bed  " — Clin*  Lectures,  p*  lift 

8  Syst.  of  Surg.,  2d  edM  vol.  If,  p. 
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falness  in  the  canal,  but  the  strangulation  is  not  liberated.  It  seems 
that  this  may  be  effected  in  at  least  one  of  two  ways:  1.  The  old  idea 
was  that  in  these  cases  the  whole  of  the  sac  (neck  and  fundus)  had  been 
detached  from  the  tissues  around  it  and  pushed  into  the  canal,  or  even 
through  the  canal  into  the  subperitoneal  tissue,  leaving  the  gut  still 
strangulated  by  the  neck  of  the  sac.  That  this  does  occur  in  some  cases 
there  is  anatomical  evidence.1  (Fig.  270.)  But  it  appears  to  be  more 
common  for  the  sac  to  be  lacerated,  although  in  these  cases  its  neck  may 
also  be  displaced  and  separated  from  its  cellular  connections.  The 
laceration  sometimes  involves  the  whole  sac,  in  which  case  the  neck 
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Fig.  280. 


Fio.  279. — Diagram  of  reduction  en  maase.  The  whole  sac  and  its  contents  (ft)  separated  from  the  parts 
Investing  it,  and  pushed  up  into  the  cellular  tissue ;  the  gut  still  strangulated  at  the  neck  of  the  sac  (a). 

Fig. 280.— Reduction  <•»  motu.  The  hernial  sac  torn  at  6,  and  the  bowel  (e)  pushed  through  the  rent 
Into  the  subperitoneal  tissue,  but  still  strangulated  at  a,  the  neck  of  the  sac. 


of  the  sac  constricting  the  gut  is  pushed  up  the  canal  and  lies  in  the 
subperitoneal  tissue.  Or  the  posterior  part  of  the  sac  may  be  lacerated 
and  the  gut — still  constricted  by  the  neck  of  the  sac,  or  the  tissues  around 
it — may  be  pushed  through  the  rent  and  doubled  up  in  the  subperitoneal 
tissue  under  the  upper  part  of  the  sac.2    (Fig.  280.) 

The  accident  appears  to  be  not  very  uncommon  when  much  violence  is 
used.  Its  occurrence  should  always  be  suspected  when,  after  forcible  taxis, 
the  symptoms  are  not  relieved,  and  the  surgeon  may  be  almost  certain  that 
it  has  occurred  when  there  has  not  been  the  usual  characteristic  sensa- 
tion of  the  reduction  of  bowel  (which  I  have  called  above  a  "  snap  "),  and 
especially  if  some  ill-defined  fulness  is  still  left  on  that  side  of  the  ab- 
domen, yet  the  still  graver  symptoms  enumerated  above  as  characteristic 
of  rupture  of  the  bowel  are  not  present.     The  accident  occurs  both  in 

1  See  especially  the  cases  related  by  Mr.  Avery,  in  the  Path.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  iii, 
p.  97,  and  by  Mr.  Bryant  in  his  work'on  the  Practice  of"  Surgery,  p.  349.  Both  were 
cases  of  femoral  hernia. 

*  See  Dr.  Broadbent's  case,  Path.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  xii,  p.  97  ;  Mr.  Morris's,  ibid  , 
vol.  xxii,  p.  148;  Birkett,  Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  iv,  p.  703,  2d.  ed. 
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femoral  and  inguinal  hernise,  but  seems  more  liable  to  happen  in  the 
latter,  probably  on  account  of  the  greater  length  of  the  sac.  Its  treat- 
ment should  be  by  immediate  operation,  as  will  be  more  fully  described 
in  the  section  treating  of  Herniotomy. 

Trusses. — In  all  cases  in  which  a  patient  is  discovered  to  be  ruptured, 
after  the  hernia  is  fairly  reduced  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  resume  his 
ordinaiy  avocations  without  a  truss.  If  the  hernia  has  been  strangulated 
he  should  not  even  be  permitted  to  walk  to  the  instrument-maker's  shop 
without  having  the  reprotrusion  of  the  hernia  prevented  by  a  carefully 
adjusted  pad  and  bandage.  In  no  case  of  reducible  hernia  should  the 
continual  support  of  a  truss  be  omitted.  An  impression  prevails  that  an 
infant  may  be  too  young  to  wear  a  truss ;  but  no  error  can  be  more  unfor- 
tunate. It  is  true  that  in  young  infants  there  is  much  more  difficulty  in 
adjusting  a  truss,  and  in  keeping  it  worn  without  ulceration  of  the  skin, 
inasmuch  as  the  child  is  in  constant  motion,  and  the  truss  will  be  con- 
stantly fouled  with  urine  and  faeces.  The  parent  or  nurse  should,  there- 
fore, be  provided  with  more  than  one  well-fitting  truss,  which  should  be 
covered  with  oiled  silk  and  changed  when  necessary,  and  all  possible  care 
should  be  given  to  see  that  the  truss  fits  and  to  pad  it  with  cotton-wool 
wherever  it  threatens  to  chafe.  But  so  far  from  lettiug  an  infant  with 
hernia  dispense  with  a  truss,  it  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  worn  night 
and  day.  For  the  hernia  is  usually  of  the  congenital  form,  and  the  ring 
will  probably  close,  if  the  gut  be  kept  out  of  it,1  to  which  end  the  nurse 
should  be  instructed  to  keep  her  finger  applied  carefully  to  the  ring  even 
while  washing  the  child. 

A  single  truss  is  a  spring  surrounding  the  abdomen  just  above  the 
spines  of  the  ilia,  terminating  at  one  end  in  a  pad  and  at  the  other  in  a 
strap  with  buttonholes.     A  button  is  attached  on  the  back  of  the  pad  to 


Fio.  281. 


Fio.  282. 


Right  inguinal  truss. 


Left  inguinal  truss. 


which  the  strap  is  secured,  and  the  truss  is  prevented  from  displacement 
by  a  strap  fastened  to  its  back  part,  brought  under  the  thigh,  and  also 
buttoned  on  the  pad  (Figs.  281,  282).     If  the  ring  is  very  large  a  tail- 

1  Opinions  seem  to  differ  as  to  the  probability  of  the  cure  of  a  hernia  by  the  pressure 
exercised  by  a  truss  on  the  ring,  but  no  one  questions  its  possibility ;  and  as  to  its 
occasional  occurrence,  at  any  rate  in  early  life,  I  think  I  can  testify  from  my  own 
experience. 
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piece  is  attached  to  the  pad,  to  make  the  pressure  over  a  larger  area  (Fig. 
883).  When  there  is  hernia  on  both  sides  the  spring  has  a  pad  at  each 
end,  and  they  are  kept  in  position  by  a  strap  passing  from  one  to  the 
other  (Fig.  284).  The  essential  requisites  of  a  good  truss  are  that  it 
should  fit  easily  round  the  body,  that  its  pressure  should  be  directed 
properly,  and  should  be  great  enough  to  prevent  the  descent  of  the  hernia 
without  being  so  great  as 
either  to  be  painful  to  the  pa- 
tient or  to  cause  absorption 
of  the  parietes,  whereby  the 
ring  would  be  further  weak- 
ened. 

Except  in  the  case  of  infants 
the  truss  is  only  to  be  worn 
in  the  daytime,  though,  if  the 
hernia  descends  very  readily, 
the  patient  may  be  instructed 
to  apply  it  before  he  gets  up. 

The  object  of  a  truss  is  to 
exert  such  an  amount  of  pres- 
sure upon  the  ring  through 
which  the  hernia  has  de- 
scended that  its  renewed  de- 
scent shall  be  prevented  in  all 

positions  of  the  body  and  during  any  exertion  which  the  patient  may 
make.  For  the  attainment  of  this  object  it  is,  of  course,  necessary,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  hernia  should  be  completely  reduced.  This  essential 
precaution  is  too  often  neglected  by  ignorant  persons,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
the  surgeon's  duty  to  explain  fully  to  the  patient  how  important  it  is  to 
make  sure  of  the  complete  reduction  of  the  hernia  before  he  applies  the 
truss,  and  also  to  show  him  the  signs  by  which  he  may  make  sure  that 
the  hernia  is  really  reduced.  The  next  point  to  which  attention  should 
be  paid  is  the  choice  of  the  form  of  truss  which  is  to  be  recommended  for 

Fig.  284. 


Left  scrotal  truss. 


Double  inguinal  truss. 

the  special  case  in  hand.  It  would  be  highly  undesirable,  as  well  as 
unnecessary,  to  speak  in  this  place  of  the  inventions  of  different  instru- 
ment-makers or  surgeons.  Each  has  its  own  advantages,  when  con- 
structed on  sound  mechanical  principles,  but  those  in  common  use  and  of 
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cheaper  construction  answer  nil  ordinary  purposes  well  enough.  Tbey 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  1.  Those  in  which  the  pad  which 
covers  the  hernial  aperture  is  supported  and  kepi  in  pL 
surrounding  the  pelvis.  2.  Those  in  which  the  pad  is  kept  in  place  hy 
eon nter- press ure  applied  to  the  loins.  3.  Those  in  which  the  pad  is  sup* 
ported  on  a  lever-spring  attached  to  a  soft  girth  or  belt. 

The  common  truss  is  the  best  example  of  the  first  class  (Figs.  28  i 
The  spring  encircles  the   whole  bod;  just  below   the   hi}  he  iliac 

apinee,  ia  prevented  from  t4 riding'*  or  slipping  upwards  by  a  Ntrn 
iug  from  back  to  front  between  the  thighs  and  buttoned  on  to  Liu 
front.     If  there  is  a  double  rupture,  both  ends  of  the  spring  carry  a  pail» 
and  both  pads  are  secured  by  a  strap  besides  being   attached  to  each 
other  (Fig.  284). 

In  die  spiral-spring  truss  (Fig.  285)  the  pad  has  a  spiral  spring 
in  it,  and  the  body-spring  does  not  encircle  the  pelvis,  but  terminates 

1  »,  285. 


Spiral -spring  trow. 

a  larger  pad  on  the  loins,  in  which  also  a  spiral  spring  is  coiled,  aw 
which  is  attached  to  the  pad  by  ■  strap  passing  round  the  sound  si d 
the  body.     In  the  double  truss  the  two  pads  are  buttoned  together,  ami 
the  two  back  pads  are  hinged  together  or  made  into  one  ellipitieal  hin; 
piece. 

The  ball-and-socket  truss  (Figs.  286,  281),  (or  Salmon  and  Ody's),ts 
modification  of  this,  in  which  the  pad  is  mounted  on  a  ball-au 
universal  joint,  and  in  the  single  form  the  spring  encircles  the  sou 
of  the  body,  crossing  in  front  of  the  pnbee,  so  as  to  direct  the  pressure 
of  the  pad  up  the  inguinal  canal. 

The  moc-main  lever  truss  (Fig.  288)  derives  its  peculiar  designation 
from  the  Indian  name  of  the  silk-cotton  tree,  from  the  pith  of  which  it* 
pad  is  formed.  But  the  main  peculiarity  of  its  construction  i>  that  ill 
encircling  springs  are  dispensed  with.  A  soft  belt  enemies  the  body, 
and  to  this  the  pad  is  attached,  carrying  a  horizontal  lever-spring  whieh 
passes  across  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  belt.  It  is  comfortable,  bat 
cannot  be  trusted  to  when  any  tiling  like  forcible  pressure  is  required 

In  applying  a  truss  the  first  thing  is  to  take  an  accurate  measurement 
of  the  patient's  body  by  a  tape  carried  from  the  centre  of  the  hemitl 
opening  to  a  point  just  below  the  anterior  superior 
thence  horizontally  round  the  back  to  the  same  point  on  the  0] 
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^  tide,  and  so  back  to  the  starting-point.    The  length  of  the  horizontal 

I   Hne  which  joins  the  two  anterior  superior  spines  in  front,  and  the  vertical 

distance  of  the  centre  of  the  hernial  opening  from  that  line  should  also 

be  noted,  and  if  the  patient  is  unusually  fat,  so  that  the  abdominal 


Fig.  286. 


Fig.  287. 


Fig.  286.— Ball-and-socket  truss.    (Salmon  and  Ody.) 
Fie.  287.— Double  truss.    (Salmon  and  Ody.) 

parietes  are  very  oblique,  it  is  desirable,  as  Mr.  Wood  suggests/  to  note 
the  horizontal  distance  of  the  hernial  aperture  from  a  plumb-line  let  fall 

Fig.  288. 


Moo-main  lerer  truss. 


from  the  line  which  joins  the  anterior  superior  spines.     In  city  practice 
all  this  is  left  to  the  instrument-maker,  but  the  surgeon  ought  himself 


1  A  paper  by  Mr.  J.  Wood  on  this  subject,  in  the  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  Oct.  14, 
1871,  will  well  repay  attentive  perusal. 
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to  see  that  the  truss  which  has  been  supplied  answers  its  purpose  in  all 
respects. 

The  following  are  the  main  qualities  of  a  good  truss:  1.  It  should  lie 
comfortably  in  the  hollow  between  the  buttock  and  loins,  and  should  be 
so  closely  applied  to  the  hips  as  not  to  shift  in  the  movements  of  the 
patient's  body,  yet  the  spring  should  not  be  so  tight  as  to  gall  the  skin, 
nor  should  the  end  of  the  spring  project  against  the  wall  of  the  belly.  2. 
Its  pad  should  cover  the  whole  hernial  aperture  and  the  abdominal  wall 
for  at  least  half  an  inch  around  it.  In  large  scrotal  herniae  a  tail-piece  to 
the  pad  is  almost  essential  in  order  to  prevent  the  hernia  from  slipping 
down  under  the  lower  end  of  the  pad  (Fig.  283).  3.  The  pressure  should 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  descent  of  the  rupture  in  any  exertion  which 
the  patient  may  be  called  on  to  make,  but  should  not  be  so  severe  as  to 
cause  the  absorption  of  the  abdominal  wall  and  so  enlarge  the  aperture 
of  the  hernia.  Certain  it  is  that  many  patients  notice  the  hernia  get 
gradually  larger  as  the  truss  is  worn,  and  find  that  the  pad  has  to  be 
gradually  increased  in  size  in  order  to  keep  up  the  rupture.  Mr.  Wood 
attributes  this  to  the  shape  of  the  pad,  which  is  generally  made  convex, 
and  for  that  purpose  prefers  flat  pads,  believing  that  the  convex  pads 
press  the  structures  inwards  which  support  the  abdominal  wall  behind, 
and  so  destroy  their  valve-like  arrangement.  This  may  fairly  be  doubted, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  convex  shape  of  the  pad  is  really  better,  since 
it  buries  itself  in  the  skin  and  fat  (beyond  which  no  effect,  I  think,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  shape  of  the  surface),  taking  a  better  hold  of  the  parts,  and 
so  saving  force  in  the  spring.  But  whatever  shape  of  pad  is  adopted  it 
ought  to  be  supported  with  the  least  force  possible,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  rupture,  otherwise  not  only  will  its  application  be  irk- 
some, but  the  ring  will  certainly  be  enlarged.  As  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  calculate  the  variations  which  ma}*  be  occasioned  in  the  outward  pres- 
sure of  the  rupture  by  the  patient's  circumstances,  those  who  are  liable 
to  be  called  on  for  extra  exertions  at  stated  times  are  sometimes  usefully 
provided  with  two  trusses,  one  for  rest,  the  other  for  exercise.1  An 
instrument  has  been  devised  by  Mr.  Wood  for  the  purpose  of  measuring 
the  resistance  of  a  rupture. 

Finally,  the  direction  in  which  the  pressure  is  made  must  correspond 
to  that  of  the  hernial  canal.  Direct  inguinal  hernia  comes  straight  for- 
ward out  of  the  belly,  and  its  neck  is  very  short.  Oblique  inguinal 
hernia,  on  the  contrary  (unless  it  has  been  long  neglected,  in  which  case 
the  neck  is  shortened  and  the  enlarged  rings  are  brought  almost  into  a 
line,  giving  it  much  resemblance  to  the  direct  form),  has  a  long  neck 
running  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  and  the  pressure  must  be 
made  in  this  direction,  a*nd  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pad  may  bring  the 
walls  of  the  spermatic  canal  into  contact  and  press  on  the  situation  of 
the  internal  inguinal  ring.  Femoral  hernia,  again,  has  a  short  neck 
terminating  at  a  ring  which  in  the  erect  position  is  nearly  horizontal,  so 
that  the  pressure  is  most  effectively  directed  upwards,  bringing  the  pad 
to  bear  directly  on  Gimbernat's  ligament.  If  the  rupture  has  been  ope- 
rated on,  the  corresponding  ring  is  often  enlarged  and  weakened,  and 
more  than  common  attention  must  be  bestowed  to  see  that  the  pad  is 
large  enough  and  makes  pressure  in  the  proper  direction. 

The  above  has  reference  to  inguinal  and  femoral  ruptures  only.     TJm- 

1  Persons  who  are  addicted  to  swimming  must  have  a  special  truss  for  the  purpose, 
covered  with  india-rubber  material. 
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bilical  and  ventral  hernite  are  treated  by  a  belt  round  the  abdomen,  the 
belt  being  laced  behind,  and  provided  by  elastic  sides.  This  belt  carries 
a  pad  corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  hernial  opening,  and  so  made 
that  its  surface  is  accurately  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  wall  of  the  belly 
and  its  outline  overlaps  the  opening  on  all  sides.  The  common  practice 
in  umbilical  rupture  in  childhood  of  putting  a  nipple-shaped  pad  into  the 
Orifice  seems  to  me  bad,  as  tending  to  dilate  the  opening ;  at  the  same 
time  the  tendency  to  natural  cure  is  so  great  that  as  a  rule  no  harm 
follows. 

u  Radical  Cure  "  of  Hernia. — The  wearing  of  a  truss  may,  it  has  been 
•aid,  prove  curative,  but  this  is  certainly  exceptional.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  ring  is  so  large  that  there  is  much 
difficulty  in  applying  a  truss ;  and  in  all  cases  a  hernia  is  a  grave  infirm- 
ity, and  exposes  the  patient  to  constant  danger.  This  danger,  however, 
is  extremely  slight,  if  proper  care  be  given  to  the  management  of  the 
truss.  The  chief  inconvenience  of  an  ordinary  reducible  hernia  is  that 
it  debars  the  patient  from  the  safe  or  comfortable  pursuit  of  various 
athletic  sports,  and  that  it  constitutes  a  bar  to  his  entrance  into  the 
public  services. 

For  one  or  other  of  these  reasons  the  patient  often  seeks  for  a  radical 
cure,  and  many  have  been  the  operations  proposed  for  this  object.  And 
I  think  it  may  be  said  of  all  of  them,  even  those  most  recently  devised 
and  most  carefully  thought  over,  that  they  usually  fail  in  their  object, 
unless  assisted  by  the  pressure  of  the  truss,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  are . 
not  really  "radical  cures,"  as  they  are  generally  called.  Nor  is  this  sur- 
prising. The  object  of  the  operation  is  to  close  the  abdominal  ring. 
Now,  this  can  only  be  effected  in  umbilical  hernia,  for  in  inguinal  hernia 
an  attempt  absolutely  to  close  the  ring  would  certainly  involve  the  scrotal 
cord,  and  in  femoral  hernia,  the  femoral  vein.  In  femoral  hernia,  how- 
ever, the  operation  is,  I  believe,  too  dangerous  to  be  justifiable.  One 
fatal  case  attracted  some  attention  a  few  years  since,  in  which  the  bowel 
was  perforated  in  an  attempt  to  close  the  femoral  ring,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  operation  has  been  repeated.  In  umbilical  hernia  the 
radical  cure  is  rarely  attempted,  since  the  congenital  form  usually  disap- 
pears in  after-life,  and  the  acquired  form  occurs  generally  in  elderly 
stout  people  who  are  not  fit  subjects  for  surgical  operation  nor  given  to 
active  pursuits,  and  the  local  conditions  are  also  usually  very  unfavor- 
able. The  operation  is,  therefore,  in  practice,  restricted  to  inguinal 
herniee  in  the  male  sex,  and  I  think  it  ought  never  to  be  performed  ex- 
cept upon  patients  who  either  (by  themselves  or  their  parents)  have  been 
properly  informed  of  its  dangers,  and  who  deliberately  choose  to  incur 
them  in  order  to  get  quit  of  the  inconvenience.  The  methods  of  Wiitzer 
and  others,  though  much  vaunted  at  the  time,  are  now,  I  believe,  ad- 
mitted to  be  nearly  universally  failures.  I  need  only  describe  the  plan 
devised  by  Mr.  John  Wood.  In  this  operation  an  assistant  reduces  the 
hernia,  and  keeps  it  most  carefully  reduced  the  whole  time,  keeping  two 
fingers  pressed  above  the  internal  ring,  so  that  there  may  be  no  chance 
of  the  operators  needle  injuring  the  gut.  The  instruments  required  are 
a  stout  unyielding  needle,  in  a  handle  with  a  peculiar  curve  adapted  to 
the  shape  of  the  finger,  and  a  piece  of  stout  copper  wire  silvered,  about 
two  feet  long.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  wire  is  properly 
flexible  and  free  from  kink.  An  incision  is  made  through  the  skin  of 
the  scrotum,  about  an  inch  long,  so  as  to  expose  the  fascia  covering  the 
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hernial  sac,  the  skin  and  fascia  are  then  separated  for  about  an  inch  all 
round  the  aperture.     The  finger  is  pushed  up  along  the  face  of  the  cord, 
pushing  the  fascia  and  sac  in  front  of  it  until  it  is  fairly  within  the 
spermatic  canal  and  feels  the  internal  pillar  of  the  internal  abdominal 
ring ;  the  conjoined  tendon  is  then  recognized  and  carefully  taken  up  on 
the  needle,  which  is  then  made  to  traverse  the  superficial  parts  obliquely, 
upwards  and  inwards.     The  skin   is  now  drawn  upwards  and  inwards, 
and  the  needle  is  pushed  through  it.    One  end  of  the  wire  is  then  hooked 
into  the  needle's  eye  and  the  latter  is  withdrawn,  carrying  the  wire  along 
with  it.     Then  the  needle  is  disengaged  from  the  wire  and  carried  again 
along  the  finger  to  the  outer  side  of  the  ring ;  here  it  is  thrust  through 
the  tissues  at  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  aperture  of  the  hernia  ("  the 
anterior  aponeurosis,  close  to   Poupart's  ligament,"  as  Mr.  Wood  de- 
scribes it),  and  then  the  skin  is  brought  over  so  that  the  needle  emerges 
at  the  former  punctures.     The  other  end  of  the  wire  is  now  hooked  into 
the  needle's  eye,  and  the  latter  is  withdrawn  and  disengaged,  leaving  a> 
loop  of  wire  emerging  from  the  skin  of  the  groin,  and  two  ends  which^ 
embrace  more  or  less  completely  the  internal  orifice  of  the  hernial  sac— 
The  next  step  is  to  pinch  up  the  hernial  sac  and  the  fascia  covering  it^^ 
between  the  finger  and  thumb,  opposite  the  scrotal  opening  of  the  hernia.^ 

the  spermatic  cord  being  slipped  away  from  their  grasp,  as  in  the  opera 

tion  for  varicocele.  The  needle  is  then  made  to  take  up  all  the  tissueg=t 
which  lie  in  front  of  the  cord  (i.e.,  the  whole  circumference  of  the  ex  — 
ternal  ring  or  its  neighborhood),  aud  it  is  made  to  enter  and  emerge  froit=i 
either  corner  of  the  scrotal  wound.     The  extensibility  of  the  scrotal  tiw=- 

sues  renders  this  generally  easy.     One  end  of  the  wire  (either  end  wil 1 

do,  but  Mr.  Wood  prefers  that  which  has  been  passed  through  the  com^™- 
joined  tendon,  i.e„  inside  the  internal  ring)  is  then  hooked  into  the  ey 
of  the  needle  and  brought  down.     Thus,  one  of  the  ends  of  wire  is  lei 
possibly  lying  behind,  but,  as  Mr.  Wood  points  out,  more  probably 
most  cases  passing  through  the  tissues  of  the  sac,  and  embracing  i 
lower  orifice,  while  the  other  end  simply  traverses  the  inguinal  canal  an 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  internal  ring.     The  two  ends  are  now  draw 
down,  straightened  and  stretched  till  the  loop  comes  close  to  the  ski 
where  it  is  held  by  an  assistant,  while  the  surgeon  twists  together  th    -^e 
two  ends  (counting  the  number  of  twists  which  he  gives,  in  order  tha^^^t 
he  may  know  how  to  untwist  them  afterwards),  and  by  this  twisting  th  j^tne 
tissues  around  the  external  ring  are,  of  course,  twisted  along  with  th  ^K^e 
wire.     Now  the  loop  is  drawn  forcibly  upwards,  so  as  to  invaginate  thes  -r~~&& 
twisted  tissues  firmly  into  the  inguinal  canal.     Then  the  two  ends  of  th^r  Ac 
loop  are  twisted  a  certain  number  of  times,  so  as  to  have  a  firmly  twiste*  ^""^ 
stalk,  but  with  still  a  loop  at  its  end ;  and,  finally,  the  two  free  ends  c— ^  °f 
the  wire  are  passed  through  this  loop  and  made  fast  around  a  pad  of  \\rm^^  nt 
which  presses  over  the  inguinal  canal.   The  patient  is  placed  in  bed,  wit  *^r  & 
the  testicles  supported  and  the  abdominal  parietes  relaxed.     The  wire  W'        *8 
generally  left  till  about  the  eighth  or  tenth  day,  when  it  is  untwisted,  an  ^^m*& 
is  removed  about  the  fourteenth.     Suppuration  usually  lasts   for  soin^^^6 
time  in  the  track  of  the  wires.     The  operation  for  inguinal  hernia  in  Wc&  he 
female  is  exactly  the  same  in  principle. 

The  patient  must  not  leave  his  bed  till  the  parts  are  sufficiently  cor  ^»«- 
solidated  to  bear  a  pad  and  bandage,  and  must  wear  a  truss  afterward&=*  * 

Herniotomy. — The  operation  for  strangulated  hernia  (called  sometim         es 
Herniotomy  or  Kelotomy)  differs  but  slightly  in  the  different  forms  of 

hernia.     In  many  particulars  it  is  the  same  in  all  forms. 
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The  only  special  instruments  required  in  an  operation  for  hernia  be- 
tides the  ordinary  contents  of  the  pocket-case,  and  an  extra  pair  of 
biceps  with  a  very  fine  bite,  are  the  hernia  knife 
and  hernia-director.    The  knife  has  a  probe-point,  f*0- 1*9- 

and  only  a  very  short  cutting  edge,  so  as  to  endanger 
the  bowel  as  little  as  possible.  It  is  made  either 
straight  or  curved,  the  latter  being  the  most  gener- 
ally convenient  shape,  especially  for  deepseated  con- 
strictions. The  hernia-director  as  usually  made  is 
merely  a  common  director  much  broader  than  usual. 
The  object  of  this  breadth  is  to  push  away  the  bowel 
from  the  edge  of  the  knife  when  the  latter  is  passed 
trader  the  stricture.  Sometimes  the  director  is  pro- 
vided with  wings  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  also 
advisable  to  have  a  stout  double  ligature  ready  on  a 
carved  needle  in  an}*  case  where  the  sac  may  contain 
much  omentum. 

A'  free  incision  is  made  over  the  tumor  by  pinch- 
ing up  a  fold  of  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  and 
dividing  it.  Then  the  surgeon  cuts  down  with  care  on 
to  the  sac  which  invests  the  hernia.  This  is  usually 
done  by  pinching  up  the  successive  layers  of  fascia, 
making  a  small  hole  in  them,  and  dividing  them  on 
A  director  to  the  extent  of  the  original  wound. 
When  the  sac  is  fairly  exposed  the  surgeon  may  ex- 
amine the  structures  around  its  neck  carefully,  pass  Hernia  icuife. 
his  director  under  any  of  them  which  seem  to  be 
constricting  the  hernia,  make  a  sufficient  incision  into  them  with  the 
hernia  knife,  and  then  try  to  reduce  the  hernia.  This  will  often  succeed 
when  the  stricture  is  entirely  external  to  the  sac.  The  hernia  being  re- 
duced, the  wound  is  sewn  up.  But  if  this  attempt  has  failed,  or  if  from 
whatever  cause  the  surgeon  is  unwilling  to  try  it,  the  sac  is  next  to  be 
divided.  This  should  be  done  with  all  imaginable  care.  If  the  tension 
is  not  very  great  it  is  better  to  pinch  up  a  fold  and  divide  it  with  the  edge 
of  the  knife  turned  horizontally,  so  as  not  to  endanger  the  gut,  much  in 
the  same  way  as  the  sheath  of  an  artery  is  opened.  When  the  sac  is  too 
tense  to  permit  this  it  must  be  gently  scratched  through  till  the  fluid  or 
gut  underneath  is  reached.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  is  some 
fluid  in  the  sac,  the  escape  of  which  gives  conclusive  proof  that  the  sac 
has  been  opened,  but  in  some  instances  the  gut  and  the  sac  are  completely 
in  apposition,  and  if  the  greatest  care  be  not  used  the  bowel  may  be 
wounded,  as  has  often  happened.  The  little  hole  in  the  sac  is  enlarged 
on  a  director  freely  enough  to  allow  a  complete  view  of  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  sac.  The  surgeon  passes  his  finger  along  the  gut  or  omen- 
tum to  the  ring,  and  then  feels  the  stricture  with  his  nail.  He  carries 
the  hernia  director  along  his  nail  under  the  stricture,  and  then  insinuates 
the  cutting  edge  of  the  hernia-knife  beneath  the  constricting  band,  and 
divides  it  to  a  very  slight  extent.  If  this  does  not  allow  the  easy  reduc- 
tion of  the  hernia,  another  little  nick  must  be  made  in  the  same  or 
another  part  of  the  stricture,  so  that  the  bowel  can  be  reduced  without 
dangerous  violence.  Finally,  the  reality  of  the  reduction  must  be  put 
beyond  doubt  by  passing  the  finger  through  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
and  then  the  wound  is  to  be  sewn  up  and  a  pad  and  bandage  applied. 

Every  step  in  the  operation  thus  summarily  described  has  its  own  diffi- 
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eulties  and  dangers,  ami  presents  many  point*  rrattak    I  irill 

briefly  to  Indicate  hich  are  most  important. 

hi  the  Bret  place,  with  reference  to  cutting  down  upon  the  sac.    Iti 
matter  of  great  Doneequenoe  for  the  rapid  tory  performai 

of  the  operation  '*»  be  able  elearly  to  recognise  the  Melton  tin  n 
branee  which  surround  it,  nor  is  this  at  all  easy<    The  snbp 

10  DJtoeely  resembles  the  omentum  that  tl 
think  that  he  has  opened  the  aac  without  knowing  it.     But  on  i 
pass  hie  tinger  round  the  supposed  omentum  and  up  into  the  peritoc 
ring,  he  will  find  that   he  cannot  d  id  the  error  will  be  mauifc 

ttach  time  is  sometimes  lost  in  carefully  dealing  with  membranes 
for  the  sac   which  are  merely  the  in  vesting  fascia*  or  the  membi 
layers  of  the  common  cellular  tissue.     Bat  the  ate   ifl  usually  n 
by  its  more  distinctly  fibrous  appearance,  and  by  the    color  of  the 
which  is  Been  through  it. 

the  Bwtra-  and  Intra  p  — The  p 

constricting  the  hernia  external  to  the  sac  are  usually  very  pert 
when  the  Operation  without  incision  of  the  sac  is  indicated,  and 
mm  cases  of  strangulation  I  can  see  no  motive  for  e 
neaj  cavity.    It  is  true  that  the  statistics  of  the  two  open 
show  any  snot  striking  differences  in  rate  of  mortality   at 
of  the  question,  for  allowing,  afl  H  r«  1  h  \  ant's l  figures  show,  that  the  deal 
rate  is  lower  after  the  operation  performed  external  to  the  aai 
seems  probable  if  not  certain  that  the  oaaei  were  more  hi 
common  sense  (which  1  bold  to  be  a  better  guide  than  statistics)  apj. 
to  me  to  he  in  favor  of  leaving  the  sae  untouched  if  possibh 
attempts  to  reduce  a  hernia  by  taxis  ;  falling  in  this,  be  thinks  ii  Hi 
sary  to  operate.     If  be  could  reduce  the  hernia  without  cutting  the  si 
be  would  be  well  pleased,  for  experience  will  have  taught  him  thai 
is  excessively  rare  alter  successful  taxis.     Surely,  then,  we  may  argue, 
it  could  be  conceived  that  the  mere  division  of  the  skin  eouhl   m 
hernia   reducible   he    would   not    incise   the    deeper  parts  ;    it"   t 
division  of  superficial  baoils  of  faseia  would  make  it  reducible  he 
not  expose  the  sae.     Similarly,  if  the  division  of  the 
the  sac  enables  him  to  reduce  the  hernia,  wh\  should   he  open  ti 
tOQeom!     The  only  conceivable  motive  is  in  order  to  obtain  a  TICK 
hernial  contents,  in  case  it  should  prove  unadvisabh  npt  their 

duction,  and  therefore  it  may  be  admitted  that  in  c  the  lai 

La  oontraindieated  (nee  p.  621)  the  sac  should  alwaj 

Ami,  oi  o SO]  if  no  oonstrietfon  can  be  found  external  to 

the  Burgeon  in  clear  thai  the  neck  of  tl 

can  be  done  [and  some  harm  perhaps  maj  in  vain  to 

the  got  after  having  divided  some  struct  tiles  which  are  1  J  "ii  1 

15 ut  when  any  definite  stricture  external  to  the  sac  can  be  roa< 
out  it  should  be  incised.     I  have  often  reduced  hernia?  by  tin 
and  have  never  had  to  regret  it. 

/  o/  Strtrturc. — The  seal  of  si  icb  fordifleret 


1  Pri  343. 

J  I  may  perhapi  mention  that  an  erroneous  idea  prevail*  that  i 
nnl  to  theeao  tonal  practiced  ut  St,  George's  Hospital      Poet 
high  an  opinion  Off  it-  advantages  as  sotno  do,  und  may  ni 

leutly,  tun  it  Ki  certainly  used  in  all  the  casee  whu  I 
nriate.    The  reader  may  refer  to  Sir  -I    Puget'a  Hin    Lect  ,  p,  12 

id  id  at  passugtj :  (  paper  t.. 

George's  Hospital  Beporti 
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of  hernia.  In  those  forms,  as  the  femoral,  which  are  surrounded  by  very 
tight  fibrous  structures,  these  are  very  liable  to  be  the  agents,  or  at  least 
the  chief  agents,  of  constriction,  while 
in  other  cases  the  sac  itself  is  alone  con- 
cerned in  producing  the  strangulation, 
which  will  last  even  when  the  sac  and 
its  contents  have  been  liberated  from  all 
the  surrounding  parts,  as  in  reduction 
en  masse.  This  is  partly  illustrated  by 
the  accompanying  case  and  drawing. 
In  such  cases  it  is  evident  that  the  con- 
striction cannot  be  relieved  without 
opening  the  sac,  and  in  many  cases 
where  the  main  agent  of  strangulation 
is  anatomically  external  to  the  sac, 
such  as  the  deep  crural  arch  or  Gimber- 
nat's  ligament  in  femoral  hernia,  yet  it 
has  become  so  buried  in  and  incorpo- 
rated with  the  neck  of  the  sac  that  prac- 
tically it  is  impossible  to  divide  it  ex- 
ternal to  the  tumor. 

Inspection  of  Contents  of  Sac. — When 
the  sac  is  opened  the  nature  of  the  fluid 
which  it  contains  should  be  noticed,  in 
respect  of  prognosis.  If  it  be  merely 
thin  serum  it  is  so  far  favorable.  Flakes 
of  lymph  speak  of  commencing  inflam- 
mation Of  the  bowel;  '  blood,  Of  bruis-  Attempts  at  reduction  were  made  In  vain; 
«•«*»  Ktr  <-«_-;»  «.«  Iinilan„i  r^„ «.««♦: ,rv«  4Wim    tnen  tnc  patient  was  put  into  a  warm  bath, 

ing  by  taxis  or  unusual  congestion  from   aDd  ,reth  £ttempt8  werJ nodoubt  lnade  M  ^ 

tight   Stricture;    a  dark,    saniOUS,    fetid    tumor  suddenly  disappeared,  although  at  the 
Condition,    of    Commencing    gangrene  ;    time  the  hernia  was  said  to  have  disappeared 

and  bubbles  of  gas,  of  perforation  of  the  wiihou'  }?*  touihed-   ™e  man  dk?  8ix 

,  ,       ,  .    .     .P      I  •  and  a  half  hours  afterwards,  unoperated  on. 

bowel,  which,  if  not  gangrenous,  is  rup-  The  hernial  tumor  WM  found  to£c  eutirely 

tured  Or  Ulcerated,  and  Should  be  Care-    within  the  inguinal  canal,  the  external  ring 

fully  examined  in  order  to  detect  the   being  quite  free. 
spot. 

Now,  the  stricture  being  divided,  the  condition  of  the  sac  and  of  the 
hernia  absorbs  the  most  careful  attention  of  the  operator.  If  there  is  both 
omentum  and  gut  in  the  sac  the  first  point  will  be  so  to  disengage  them 
from  each  other  that  the  latter  can  be  separately  returned.  In  some 
cases  the  whole  sac  is  closely  lined  with  omentum,  and  when  this  is  the 
case  there  is  the  strongest  reason  for  apprehending  that  it  is  a  case  of 
what  Mr.  Uewett  has  so  well  described  as  "  an  omental  sac,"  in  which 
the  bowel  descends  into  the  centre  of  a  mass  of  omentum,  and  is  con- 
stricted within  the  sac  so  formed,  by  the  thickening  of  the  tissue  at  its 
neck.  This  may  happen  in  any  form  of  hernia,  though  it  is  most  com- 
mon, I  think,  in  the  umbilical.  In  such  cases  the  omentum  must  be  care- 
fully torn  or  scratched  through  until  the  bowel  is  found  inside,  when  the 
finger  must  be  passed  along  the  bowel,  the  director  inserted  below  the 
ring  of  the  omentum,  and  the  constriction  incised  just  sufficiently  to  ad- 


strangulation  of  a  hernial  tumor  by  the 
neck  of  the  sac,  at  the  internal  abdominal 
ring.  This  preparation  was  taken  from  the 
body  of  a  patient  who  was  admitted  with  a 
strangulated  hernia,  the  size  of  a  man's  fist. 


1  As  a  surgical  curiosity  I  may  mention  the  presence  of  a  louse  body  in  the  hernial 
•ac,  an  example  of  which  is  related  in  Path.  Trans.,  vol.  xv,  p.  96.  These  loose  bodies 
bear  considerable  resemblance  to  the  loose  cartilages.  They  are  formed  by  aggrega- 
tions of  lymph  and  fibroid  tissue,  often,  as  it  seem*,  in  appendices  epiploic®,  which 
then  become  detached ;  sometimes,  perhaps,  as  the  result  of  contusion. 
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rait  of  the  return  of  the  bowel. 


Fn..  891. 


M^ 


or  ooaroe,  In  bo  dealing  with  a  vn> 

structure  like  the  omentum 
hemorrhage  may  Km 
but  unless  1  h 

divided   the   relief  <>r  Um 
Btraogulaiion  la  impossihli 
- 
,/  Bowels— The  mnoota 
being  unravelled, or  Ifneeei 
sary  divided,  the   bowel  i 
exposed  J  < >r  if  there  be  Di 
omeitl cun  In  the  sac  the  p 
oomee  Into  view  at  on< 
the  surgeon   has   to  decide 
what  lo  do  with  it.     In  all 
ordinary  rases   the  decision 
is  instantaneous  and  the  gilt 
is  red  need  at  out 
important  not  to  exp 
to  the  air  a  moment  I 
than    is  necessary.      But  it 
la  by  no  means  e 
duce  a  lar<re  tense   ma*-,  of 
bowel  even  when  OfM  Ik-is  it 
in   one's   hands,   and    much 
patience  and  care  is 
sary  to  avoid  bursting  it.   In 
dealing  with  a  lai 
bowel   the  opera i 
tfj  to  pass  one  end  b: 
a  time  (and  if  the  upp 
can    be  d 
the  lower  he  duid   belter  be- 

An'orm-iUnl^e,"  from  a  case  in  which  the  stricture  was    g'^     with     that)     by     gently 
.1  by  operatloft,  (he  omentum  being  divided  In  ©r>h  r  to    p*  he  COUtetltft  of  tile 

rw'h  ih*  >  bowel,    a  points  to  a  dense  fibrous  mombrtino.  t,p-    jjOWcl     into     the     abdominal 
par. -n Uy  i\  coiniinsntion  of  the  different  fasclse  and  ncigti- 
InrniK  areolar  tissue,    b  to  the  y*  ntoneal  aac;  cr  the  SXtSTOft] 
surface  oT  I  he  omentum,  which  I*  spread  out  om  the  1 1 

i  I    iIm    hernial  sac;  <ft  The  wound  made  in  the 

©Ignition  ;  r.  [Ju-  ty 

I  his  prvparAtioa  i.s  fr<»ui  oaeof  tb«  eases  wltond  to  hy  Mr* 

BTtWHl  in  McdM 'Mr.  Trans.,  vol  ESfH,  tnd  Uiu  ihe  Muslim 
oi  st.  George's  Hospital, 


cavity  and  pushing   the  gut 
after    it    with   a    knea 
motion  of   the  two  In 
Au  assistant  ateediee  the 

reel  Of  the  bowel  and  follOWe 
the  movements  of  the 


geon.     When  one 

the  gut  is  reduced  the  rest  soon   follows.     Operators  have  even   folio 
necessary  in  cases  of  extreme  distension  of  the  bowels  to  prick  I  hem  in 
one  or  two  places  with  a  needle  and  evacuate  the  air  from  them.     As  they 
collapse  and  the  three  coats  slide  on  each  Other  the  punctures  in  them  n  • 
gar  correspond,  so  that  no  extravasation  of  fecea  follows.     But  this 

8B1 t  be  necessary  except  in  very  rare  cases. 

If  the  bowel  is  found  raptured  by  previous  taxis,  or  if  it  gives  way 
during  I  he  efforts  at  reduelion,  yet  is  tolerably  healthy,  the  rent  should 
be  sewn  np  with  the  continuous  suture,  and  the  bowel  returned,1  aud  the 


1  For  «  ease  in  which  this  wh*  done  with  perfect  success,  see  a  paper 
marks  on  two  C uses  of  Strangulated  Hernia,  in   the  St.  George's  Hospital  KeporU 
vol.  iii. 
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same  course  should  be  followed  in  case  of  an  accidental  wound  or  punc- 
ture with  the  knife. 

Ulceration, — The  bowel  may  be  ulcerated  at  the  seat  of  stricture, 
though  healthy  in  other  parts.  This  ulceration  begins  on  the  mucous 
surface,  and  is  always  seen  to  be  more  extensive  on  the  inner  than  the 
outer  face  of  the  bowel,  even  when  it  has  penetrated  all  the  coats  of  the 
gut.  It  may,  therefore,  be  going  on  without  being  at  all  perceptible  ex- 
ternally ;  and  for  this  reason,  and  also  because  traction  on  the  weakened 
bowel  may  break  it  down,  while  it  otherwise  might  recover,  I  think  the 
advice  generally  given  to  draw  the  herniated  bowel  down  so  as  to  exam- 
ine the  part  constricted  and  ascertain  the  absence  of  such  ulceration,  is 
mistaken,  and  I  would  only  do  so  if  the  escape  of  air  shows  that  perfora- 
tion has  occurred  somewhere.  The  reduction  of  a  bowel  in  which  such 
ulceration  is  impending  is  by  no  means  necessarily  fatal.  I  have  seen 
many  cases  in  which  after  a  few  days  faecal  fistula  has  followed  in  all 
probability  from  this  cause,  yet  the  patient  has  completely  recovered. 
The  ulcerated  part  has  been  shut  off  from  the  general  peritoneal  cavity 
by  inflammatory  effusion  before  perforation  has  occurred.  These  tistulae 
sometimes  remain  permanent,  but  more  frequently  contract  and  ultimately 
heal. 

Reduction  of  Inflamed  Bowel. — In  all  states  of  inflammatory  degenera- 
tion short  of  gangrene  I  think  the  counsel  given  by  Aston  Key  to  reduce 
the  bowel  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  judicious.  It  is  more  likely  to 
recover  itself  there  than  if  left  protruding,  and  if  it  does  not  do  so  faecal 
extravasation  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  by  no  means  common.  On 
this  subject,  however,  every  operator  must  follow  his  own  judgment. 
There  is  no  question  that  a  gangrenous  bowel,  including  one  in  which 
gangrene  though  possibly  not  present  is  absolutely  commencing,  should 
be  left  in  the  sac,  the  stricture  having  been  freely  divided.  And  it  is 
better,  I  think,  to  lay  the  gut  open  and  attach  it  round  the  wound,  not 
because  there  is  any  chance  of  its  receding  into  the  belly — for  it  is  glued 
to  the  neck  of  the  sac  by  inflammatory  adhesions — but  in  order  that  the 
rest  of  the  wound  may  be  united  and  a  free  exit  left  for  fteces  at  the 
artificial  anus.  Gangrene  of  the  gut,  if  complete,  is  unmistakable :  its 
earlier  stages  are  marked  by  mottled  greenish  discoloration  of  the  bowel, 
loss  of  lustre,  and  formation  of  blebs  under  its  serous  coat,  as  well  as  by 
the  before-mentioned  characters  of  the  serum  in  the  sac. 

Treatment  of  Strangulated  Omentum. — The  practice  of  different  sur- 
geons differs  in  dealing  with  the  omentum,  when  in  a  morbid  state,  either 
from  bruising  or  inflammation.  At  St.  George's  Hospital  our  practice  is 
to  surround  it  at  its  neck  with  a  stout  double  ligature  and  cut  it  off, 
leaving  the  ends  of  the  ligature  projecting  out  of  the  wound,  and  this 
seems  as  successful  as  any  other  plan.  Others  prefer  simply  to  leave  it 
in  the  wound,  a  plan  which  has  the  assumed  advantage  that  the  omentum 
becomes  consolidated  to  the  ring  and  may  act  as  a  plug,  preventing  the 
return  of  the  hernia;  but  it  has  the  drawback  of  prolonged  suppuration 
in  the  unhealthy  mass,  and  possible  imperfect  closure  of  the  ring,  so  that 
instead  of  being  obstructed  it  may  be,  on  the  contrary,  kept  permanently 
open.  Others  again  having  cut  off  the  omentum  tie  each  vessel  which 
they  find  bleeding  in  it.  If  this  plan  is  adopted  it  is  best  to  secure  the 
neck  with  a  clamp  before  cutting  the  mass  away.  The  objection  to  it  is 
that  vessels  which  do  not  show  while  exposed  may  bleed  on  being  re- 
turned into  the  abdomen.  On  the  whole,  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  try  any 
other  than  the  first  method.  When  the  omentum  adheres  to  the  sac  it 
should  be  removed. 
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If  the  gut  be  adherent  to  the  sac  it  is  probable  that  the  adhesions  will 
be  too  extensive  to  be  separated ;  at  least  it  has  been  so  in  the  instances 
which  I  have  seen,  and  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the  bowel  where  it  is,  after 
dividing  the  stricture  freely.1  But  it  is  a  very  unfavorable  element  in  the 
prognosis. 

Operation  in  Case  of  Reduction  en  masse. — In  cases  of  suspected  re- 
duction en  masse  the  operation  is  of  much  more  complicated  and  difficult 
character.  The  external  opening  must  be  made  very  free,  and  the  ring 
must  be  clearly  exposed.  In  cases  of  inguinal  hernia  an  incision  is  made 
on  a  director  up  the  spermatic  canal,  and  the  surgeon  feels  with  his 
finger  for  the  sac  or  the  bowel  as  the  case  may  be.  When  this  has  been 
found  it  is,  if  possible,  to  be  exposed  by  incision  ;  in  any  case  it  must  be 
drawn  gently  down  till  the  parts  are  fairly  in  sight.  Then  the  sac,  if  un- 
opened, is  to  be  freely  incised,  and  the  dissection  conducted  along  the 
bowel  till  the  seat  of  stricture  is  reached  and  the  constricting  tissue  so 
fully  divided  that  the  finger  can  be  passed  along  the  bowel  without  re- 
sistance into  the  peritoneal  cavity  ;  and  not  till  he  is  perfectly  satisfied 
that  no  further  constriction  exists  should  the  surgeon  try  to  reduce  the 
intestine.  In  cases  of  femoral  hernia  the  position  of  the  sac  is  probably 
less  deep,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  injuring  the  femoral  vein. 

When  the  operation  is  completed  the  wound  is  to  be  carefully  adjusted 
and  dressed,  and  then  it  is  usual  to  put  on  pressure  with  pad  and  band- 
age. This  is  perhaps  absolutely  necessary  only  when  the  patient  is 
troubled  with  cough,  in  which  case  the  gut  might  certainly  reprotrude; 
and  I  have  seen  it  do  so  even  under  the*  pad,  requiring  the  wound  to  be 
laid  open  and  the  gut  reduced  afresh.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  bowel  would  probably  remain  in  place  without  any  special  dressing; 
but  the  pad  does  no  harm,  and  gives  some  support  to  the  wound.  It 
need  not  be  used  after  the  first  dressing.  The  spica  bandage  is  put  over 
the  pad,  as  figured  in  the  chapter  on  Minor  Surgery. 

After  treatment. — The  after-treatment  of  cases  of  hernia  which  go  on 
favorably  is  generally  very  simple.  No  length  of  constipation  is  now  held 
to  necessitate  a  resort  to  purgatives,  so  long  as  there  are  no  symptoms 
calling  for  their  administration.  Cases  do  perfectly  well  in  which  the 
bowels  do  not  act  for  a  fortnight,  and  even  a  longer  period.  And  it  seems 
most  rational  to  avoid  any  disturbance  of  an  intestine  which  has  just 
undergone  so  serious  an  ordeal  as  exposure  and  operative  reduction 
involves.  Yet  the  indiscriminate  resort  to  opium  and  the  extreme  horror 
of  purgatives  which  some  operators  display  appear  to  me  unnecessary. 
Unless  there  is  some  special  indication  from  pain  or  restlessness,  or  some 
threatening  of  peritonitis,  I  see  no  reason  for  administering  opium,  unless 
perhaps  a  single  dose  or  a  single  subcutaneous  injection  to  procure  tran- 
quil sleep  after  the  operation.  And  when  the  abdomen  is  becoming  dis- 
tended from  constipation  much  relief  will  be  found  from  evacuation  of  the 
bowels  by  an  enema ;  or  if  there  is  also  a  foul  state  of  the  tougue,  by  a 
gentle  purgative. 

Sequela;  of  Strangulation. — A  few  other  points  deserve  notice  in  speak- 

1  English  surgeons  are,  I  think,  Unanimous  in  recommending  the  reduction  of  the 
gut,  under  almost  all  circumstance*.  Yet  some  French  surgeons  advocate,  on  the 
contrary,  *»  kelotomy  without  reduction  M  as  the  universal  practice.  This  proceeding 
is,  I  think,  only  justifiable  when  the  surgeon  cannot  reduce  the  herniated  gut  with- 
out dangerous  violence.  It  loses  the  gn*tit  advantage  of  the  immediate  closure  of  the 
parts  about  the  neck  of  the  sac  after  operation,  whereby  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  at 
once  isolated,  instead  of  being  kept  in  open  communication  with  a  suppurating  sac. 
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ing  of  the  phenomena  of  strangulation,  and  of  the  operation  for  its  relict. 
In  the  first  place,  I  would  observe  that 
although  the  taxis  if  successful  in 
wholly  reducing  the  bowel  is  hardly 
ever  followed  by  any  symptoms  what- 
ever (so  that  the  patient  is  at  once  re- 
stored to  his  usual  health),  yet  this  is 
not  always  the  case.  I  have  seen  two 
or  three  cases,  in  the  course  of  an  ex- 
perience of  about  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, in  which  peritonitis  has  persisted 
after  the  reduction  of  the  bowel,  and 
has  proved  fatal.1  And  a  case  lately 
occurred  under  my  care  in  which  after 
the  reduction  of  the  herniated  intestine 
it  sloughed,  and  the  patient  died  about' 
ten  days  after  the  reduction  with  very 
obscure  symptoms,  which  afterwards 
were  found  to  depend  on  gangrene  of 

the    bowel    formerly    contained    in    the       Contraction  of  the  bowel  afler  strangulation. 

SaC,  without  any  general  peritonitis.         The  P°rtion  whJch  haa  been  in  the  hernial  sac 

TU«k^m/vi-A«««*-««„.,i^.v«   ♦i.^.,«u    fa  80  contracted  that,  at  the  time  of  exami- 

Thebowelafterstrangulation,  though   nation  water  would  haTdly  flow  thro|igh  u 

neither    Ulcerated    nor   gangrenous,    is  The  bowel  above  is  much  dilated,  that  below  is 

Often    SO   inflamed   as   tO    be    Unable    tO  of  tue  natural  calibre.    The  contraction  is  due 

resume   its    functions   at  Once.      ThllS,  to  induration  and  thickening  of  all  the  coats  of 

A        ..  ,    .  ,       ..  1  the  bowel.    The  patient,  a  woman,  had  been 

even    after   the    Complete    reduction   Of  operated  on  for  femoral  hernia.    Attheopera- 

the   bowel,   Constipation   and  Vomiting  tion  the  bowel  was  found  considerably  inflamed. 

Dot    Unfrequently    Continue;     in    fact,  She  went  on  pretty  well  for  a  time,  complain- 

~^    ~**       «.•  *j.u       4.  •*•  i  I  in8«  however,  occasionally  of  griping  and  con- 

Constipation   Without   Vomiting   almost  8ti*Rtion.    The  wound  heale4%nd  a  truss  was 

invariably  follows  Strangulation,  and  is  fitted  about  a  month  after  the  operation,  but 

no   doubt    Salutary,   as    providing    rest  thegripin«and  constipation  became  worse.and 

for  the    injured    intestine.      But  Some-  ^«t  eight  weeks  afterthe  operation  she  died 

;        J  *mv«wwi»«*.      *^i*v   owl.**,  quite  suddenly,  as  if  from  perforation  of  the 

times  it  appears  as  if  the  bowel  were  bowel,  on  post-mortem  examination,  how- 
more  permanently  injured,  as  it  was  in    e™r,  no  perforation  was  found,  nor  any  peri- 

the  case  from  which  the  accompanying  %^Z£2Z^£Z£& 
figure  was  taken,  in  which  the  bowel  8eum,  Ser.  ix,  No.  84  c. 
which   has   been  strangulated  is  seen 

much  thickened,  narrowed,  and  obviously  incapable  of  the  natural  action, 
and  the  distension  of  the  bowel  above  the  seat  of  stricture  is  considera- 
ble. The  history  shows  this  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  inflammation 
caused  by  the  stricture. 

Peritonitis  after  the  operation  for  hernia  is  a  very  common  cause  of 
death,  being  sometimes  connected  with  inflammation  of  the  bowel ;  at 
others  with  inflammation  spreading  from  the  wound.  It  must  be  treated 
by  free  leeching,  if  the  symptoms  are  those  of  the  acute  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, fever,  rapid  and  hard  pulse,  great  pain  in  the  belly,  with  frequent 
vomiting  and  tympanitis.  After  the  leeches  bleeding  should  be  en- 
couraged by  warm  fomentations,  and  the  addition  of  mercury  to  the  opium, 
which  is  indicated  in  all  forms  of  traumatic  peritonitis,  may  be  useful. 
The  low  form  of  peritonitis  is  even  more  fatal,  in  which  there  is  little  pain, 
and  a  low  irritable  pulse,  with  dry  brown  tongue,  the  nature  of  the  affec- 
tion being  marked  rather  by  vomiting  and  tympanitis  than  by  any  other 
more  definite  symptoms.    In  such  cases  the  peritoneal  cavity  will  be  found 


1  One  of  these  cases  is  reported  in  the  St.  George's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  in,  p.  826. 
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filled   with  purulent   serum,  mid   there  will  most  likely  be   pus  dill'-: 

ng  the  meshes  of  the  subperitoneal  tissue.  Here  reliance  muni  be 
placed  mainly  on  opium,  slhnnlants,  and  foment nt  inns,  all  depressing 
measures  be  avoided;  but  tin*  treatment  is  rarely  successful. 

Artificial  Ann*, — Two  different  conditions  lead  to  the   discharge  of 
B8  from  the  wound  after  operation,  whieh   ought  to  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  appropriate  names.     Tiny  are,  howeYer,  ueuaUT  eon- 
founded  tinder  the  common  designation  of  "  artificial  anus/*  which  is  only 
appropriate  i  them.     The  one,  which   should   be  called 

tula,  depends  on  the  ulceration  of  the  bowel  in  the  course  of  the  stricture 
above  described.    A  portion  of  the  faeces  pease ■  from  the  wound,  hut 
another  portion  usually,  if  not  always,  is  voided  bj  the  natural  passage. 
In  this  case,  aa  the  ulceration  has  made  its  way  from  the  interic 
eons  surface,  it  has  caused  a  limited  inflammation  of  the  serOQfl  ooal  bf 
which  the  ulcerated  portion  of  the  bowel  has  been  pitied  to  the  parietal 
peritoneum  coating  the  wound,  the  discharge  from  the  bowel  is  directed 
externally,  and  thus  extravasation  of  feces  into  the  peritoneal    CI 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  prevented.    If  this  should  not  be  the 
profound  collapse  occurs,  speedily  followed  by  death.    Mot  niv. 

however,  there  is  no  very  great  inconvenience  connected  with   this  i 
dent  beyond  the  appearance  of  faeces  in  the  discharge,  an  event  which 


A,  tbe  internal,  and  »,  tli-*  external,  views  or*  preparation  ahowtagc  the  state  of  part*  in  an 
nous  after  an  operation  Tot  femoral  heroin. 

In  the  first  figure  may  he  seen  thi;  larger  size  of  the  coll  of  Intestine  (ft},  which  U  nearer  the  stomach 
and  hei  tranMiiiihil  Ebefeeaf,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  lower  coil   >'■    the  i^leat 

h  thty  join,  ami  ihe  small  extent  of  the  union  of  their  Internal  or  perltoni  In  a  may 

In-  sr«'h  tin-  eepert  ■#  tfce  opening  on  th>*  skin,  and  the  projecting  septum  (eperou  of  Di  <Hich 

Strldei  ft  UiUt  «*o  part*,  and  which  must  be  destroyed,  in  order  thai  Urn  el  matter  emo  peei  ft  ' 
up)R3  r  part  of  the  bo  we  L    Tin*  promotion  of  this  aept om  would  donbtleei   have  itjcreeaed 

had  tin'  patient  llfed  longer.    She  waa  pregnant,  and  died  after  ml*  urriage  about  three  weeks  froifl 
tlMdl f  HM  •  one  ration.  —St.  tieorge'a  Hospital  M  ix,  No.  lui. 

may  be  apprehended  when  the  gut  lias  been  seen  at  the  time  of  operation 
to  be  much  inflamed,  and  when  (with  or  without  preliminary  pain   in  the 
wound)  the  discharge  has  been  noticed  to  be  foul  and  offensive.     I 
seen  many  -  terminate  in  complete  recovery,  the  fanes  pas 

by  the  anus  in  gradually  increasing  quantity   until  the  fistula  has  h 
soundly  healed.     Beyond  rest  in  bed  and  the  avoidance  of  constipation  I 
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do  not  know  any  treatment  which  can  be  adopted,  nor  in  cases  where  the 
fistula  has  remained  permanent  have  I  ever  heard  any  surgical  measures 
proposed. 

But  the  condition  to  which  the  name  of  artificial  anus  is  appropriate,  and 
to  which  it  should  be  restricted,  is  that  which  is  shown  by  the  annexed  illus- 
trations (Fig.  293).  It  is  caused  by  gangrene  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  wall  of  the  gut,  leading  to  a  state  of  parts  which  can  only  be  reme- 
died by  a  surgical  operation.  Whilst  the  gangrenous  part  of  the  bowel 
has  been  separating,  the  living  portions  have  been  contracting  adhesions 
to  the  parietal  peritoneum,  and  the  bowel,  bent  at  an  angle,  is  found  (as 
in  Fig.  a)  adherent  to  the  wall  of  the  belly  all  round.  The  superficial  gan- 
grenous portion  of  the  knuckle  of  intestine  having  come  away,  a  large 
orifice  is  left  (as  shown  in  Fig.  b),  in  which  the  upper  and  lower  coil  are 
seen  to  open,  much  like  the  muzzle  of  a  double-barrelled  gun,  except  that 
one  is  larger  than  the  other,  especially  after  a  time.  For  the  lower  coil 
of  intestine  (6),  as  it  no  longer  transmits  any  faeces,  shrinks  up  and  be- 
comes smaller  than  the  upper,  sometimes  obliterated  and  cord-like.  The 
septum  between  the  two  orifices,  called  by  Dupuytren  the  e*peron,  or  spur, 
on  account  of  its  prominence,  is  formed  by  the  posterior  wall  of  the  intes- 
tine at  the  junction  of  the  two  coils,  and  it  is  projected  forward  by  the 
bowels  which  lie  in  the  receding  angle  be- 
tween the  two.  The  angle  of  junction  is 
generally  very  acute,  and  this  spur  is  some- 
times of  considerable  length.  It  is  this  pro- 
jection which  diverts  the  faeces  from  the 
upper  bowel  through  the  skin  wound  and 
prevents  them  from  passing  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  bowel.  Therefore,  so  long  as  this 
spur  remains  the  condition  is  incurable,  and 
the  first  step  in  the  surgical  treatment  of 
artificial  anus  is  so  far  to  destroy  the  e*peron 
as  to  permit  the  passage  of  faeces  directly 
from  the  upper  into  the  lower  bowel.  This 
is  effected  by  the  gradual  pressure  of  Du- 
puytren's  enteYotome.  One  blade  being 
passed  up  each  of  the  coils  of  bowel  as  high 
as  is  deemed  necessary,  they  are  connected 
together  and  are  brought  into  close  contact 
by  means  of  the  screw.  This  is  twisted 
tighter  and  tighter  as  may  be  necessary  until 
the  instrument  ulcerates  through  the  walls 
of  both  intestines  and  drops  off.  While  this 
ulceration  is  in  progress,  the  peritoneal  sur- 
faces of  the  two  coils  of  intestine  pour  out 
lymph  and  adhere  together  all  round  the  portion  included  in  the  blades 
of  the  ent^rotome.  This  prevents  any  effusion  of  faeces  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  The  contents  of  the  upper  bowel  (a)  now  pass  freely  into  the 
lower  bowel  (b)  within  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  Iperon  withers  away,  and 
the  wound  contracts.  It  may  possibly  heal  of  itself.  If  not  its  edges 
must  be  cautiously  refreshed  and  a  piece  of  skin  be  transplanted  into  the 
opening,  if  the  orifice  is  too  large  to  admit  of  the  edges  being  brought 
into  direct  contact. 

The  dangers  connected  with  this  operation  are  mainly  two.  One  is  that 
a  coil  of  bowel  may  lie  in  the  receding  angle  between  the  two  coils  a  and 
6,  Fig.  a,  and  this  may  be  caught  or  bruised  by  the  ente'rotome.  To  avoid 
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this  all  imaginable  care  should  be  taken  to  examine  well  with  the  two 
forefingers  in  order  to  make  sure  that  there  is  nothing  except  the  walls 
of  the  bowel  between  the  blades  of  the  instrument.  The  other  danger  is 
that  the  adhesions  may  not  form  sufficiently,  and  that  the  feces  may 
escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

I  ought  not  to  quit  the  subject  without  adding  that  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  sloughing  of  a  considerable  portion  of  bowel  majr  take  place, 
and  yet  no  permanent  artificial  anus  may  result.  Thus  Mr.  Hey  relates 
an  instance  from  Sir  A.  Cooper's  practice  in  which  the  bowel,  in  an  opera- 
tion for  femoral  hernia,  was  found  extensively  mortified ;  an  incision  an 
inch  and  a  half  long  was  made  in  it,  and  its  contents  evacuated.  The 
mortified  portion  of  intestine  separated  by  sloughing,  and  from  the  length 
of  the  incision  it  seems  certain  that  it  must  have  comprised  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  the  bowel;  yet  soon  afterwards  the  faeces  passed  naturally 
and  the  wound  ultimately  healed,  the  patient,  a  woman,  passing  through 
the  efforts  of  parturition  afterwards  without  ill  effects.  In  such  cases 
some  accidental  adhesion  probably  has  prevented  the  two  coils  of  bowel 
from  becoming  bent  at  an  angle  with  each  other,  and  has  thus  hindered 
the  formation  of  the  projection  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bowel  which 
directs  the  feces  out  of  the  wound. 

We  must  now  speak  of  the  various  anatomical  forms  of  hernia,  and  of 
the  treatment  appropriate  to  each,  and  first  of  inguinal  hernia. 

Inguinal  hernia  is  divided  into  two  varieties,  according  to  the  position 
of  the  neck  of  the  sac  with  regard  to  the  epigastric  artery.  If  the  neck  of 
the  sac  be  internal  to  the  artery  it  is  called  a  direct  or  an  internal  hernia; 
if  external,  an  oblique  or  external  hernia.  The  latter  is  much  the  more 
common.  The  oblique  variety  passes  out  through  the  internal  or  deep 
abdominal  ring,  traverses  the  spermatic  canal,  appears  below  the  skin 
through  the  external  or  superficial  ring,  and  then  drops  into  the  scrotum. 
Its  coverings,  therefore,  will  be  the  skin,  subcutaneous  tissue  and  super- 
ficial fascia,  the  intercolumnar  fascia,  the  cremaster  muscle,  the  infundi- 
buliform  fascia,  the  subperitoneal  cellular  tissue,  and  the  peritoneal  sac. 

Different  Forms — There  are  numerous  forms  of  oblique  inguinal  hernia. 
The  first  is  the  congenital,  in  which  the  internal  abdominal  ring  and  the 
infundibuliform  process  of  the  peritoneum  have  never  been  obliterated, 
but  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  communicates  freely  with  the  cavity  of 
\he  tunica  vaginalis.  When  this  communication  is  of  very  small  size  no 
symptoms  need  be  caused  by  it.  It  is  recorded  that  in  the  post-mortem 
examination  of  Sir  A.  Cooper's  body  a  minute  canal  was  discovered  lead- 
ing from  the  internal  ring  to  the  tunica  vaginalis  on  both  sides ;  yet  he 
never  suffered,  as  far  as  is  known,  from  either  hydrocele  or  hernia.  When 
too  small  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  bowel  or  omentum  it  may  give  rise 
to  hydrocele.  Larger  communications  will  give  rise  to  hernia.  An  exam- 
ple is  figured  bejow  (Fig.  295),  in  which  this  communication  existed  on 
both  sides,  and  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  state  of  parts  which  predis- 
poses to  congenital  hernia.  Such  a  state  of  parts  may,  however,  long  con- 
tinue before  the  hernia  actually  makes  its  appearance.  I  have  known  the 
hernia  to  show  itself  for  the  first  time  after  the  age  of  forty,  and  even  later 
periods  have  been  recorded.  By  congenital  hernia,  therefore,  is  meant 
in  surgical  language  not  precisely  a  hernia  originating  at  or  before  birth, 
but  a  hernia  which  takes  place  through  a  congenital  opening.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  congenital  inguinal  hernia  is  that  the  gut  and  testicle  are  in  con- 
tact.    When  fully  formed  and  large  the  testicle  is  buried  in  the  bowels 
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instead  of  being  below  or  behind  the  tumor,  as  in  ordinary  inguinal 
hernia;  but  it  is  impossible  without  operation  to  do  more  than  surmise 
tbe  precise  nature  of  the  hernia  apart  from  a  trustworthy  history.  At  the 
operation  the  presence  <>f  the  testide  in  the  BAG  is  conclusive.  Congenital 
hernia  may  be  known  in  the  infant  from  congenital  hydrocele  by  its  want 
of  transparency,  the  hydrocele  being  always  quite  transparent,  and  also 
by  the  feeling  of  gurgling  in  the  bowel,  which  is  rarely  absent. 

.  —There  are  other  congenital  eoiklUions  which  may  in- 
volve the  existence  of  inguinal  hernia.  Of  these  the  most  frequent  is  the 
retention  of  the  testis  in  the  inguinal  canal.  'Hits  keeps  the  internal 
1  patulous,  and  a  hernia  may  easily  come  down  which  usually  adheres 
to  the  tevtiele,  but  which  may  pass  beyond  it  even  into  the  BCFOtum 
The  annexed  engraving  (Fig,  296)  illustrates  this.     It  shows  the  testicle. 
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-Non-v)taure  of  thn  [much  of  (be  tun  leu  vaginal  K  fro  in  a  east*  In  which  this  state  of  things 
I  on  both  aide*.    On  ttaia,  the  right  »Jd«\  bb4M  Ml  BO  hernia.  I  he  ring  not  being  sotlkleiiily  ilta- 
Bulon  the  opposite  side  a  hernia  existed  which  waastrangiiluted  and  was  operated  on  with  a 
I  result.    The  pattest  was  five  months  oldf— St.  Georye**  Hospital  Museum,,  Ser.  1*.  N 

.r>i.— Reiaiiml  LeaUcle  and  sac  of  congenital  bftimli,  nta  from  the  ibdouuii.  The  teetli  is  the 
globular  body  with  a  narrow  neck  Men  on  the  left  side  of  the  drawing,  the  more  eyUndrietil  tumor  to 
he  right,  ind  f»  iiiuj  n  b  the  hernial  am«. 

The  scrotal  cord  is  atlach+ii  to  the  testicle  and  descends  hryond  i(  through  the  inguinal  canal,  and 
the  gubernaculum  is  plainly  shown  in  (he  preparation  all ached  to  tin1  totffc,  The  relaim-d  Kitti  Is 
healthy  and  natural  in  character,  aa  determined  by  the  microscope;  the  aprnualleconlam)  the  tflklt 
are  adhi  <  ni  to  the  abdominal  aspect  of  the  Internal  Inguinal  ring.— St.  George's  Hospital  Museum, 
Ser.  la,  No.  91. 


which  is  adherent  to  the  internal  inguinal  ring,  along  with  the  spermatic 
I,  ami  has  evidently  been  occasionally  in  the  canal  anil  at  other  times 
in  the  abdomen.     Connected  to  the  testicle  is  a  hernial  sac,  which  can 
travel  independently  of  the  testicle,  outside  the  inguinal  rin^ 

In  all  cases  of  hernia  it  is  most  necessary  to  examine  the  scrotum  care- 
fully, and  if  it  is  found  that,  the  testicle  has  not  descended  on  that  side, 
then  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  inguinal  canal  should  be  instituted) 
in  order  to  see  whether  the  testicle  is  detained  there,  and  if  any  bowel 
can  he  felt  to  adhere  to  it,  or  to  move  independently  of  it.  The  mere 
n -u  nt inn  of  lite  testis  in  the  canal,  together  with  some  accidental  lesion, 
will  produce  pain  anil  vomiting;  and  if  constipation  be  also  accidentally 
present,  I  have  more  than  once  seen  it  mistaken  for  strangulated  hernia. 


When  the  nature  of  the  case  is  plain,  if  symptoms  of  straogalatioi 
present,  the  operation  should  be  at  once  performed;  and  it  is  bets 
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Ft'*.  297.— Diagram  of  congenital  Inguinal  hernl*.    The  nroce:*s«if  poriWuuniui  which  rwows  down 
with  the  cord  tfuulcutnr  BMtlaa  freely  oj.cn  ;  the  general  cavity  of  th 

Idl 'iitjiicil  wills  that  of  the  tonka  vaginalis  testis  forming  the  hernial  sac,  the  bowel  contained  Id 
which  la  in  direct  contact  with  thi"  testicle. 

I-  j.,.  Ji>r— Diagram  of  the  i avsumtnl)  condition  of  the  part*  in  an  infantile  hernui.    The  tunica  v*t> 
nulis  it)  in  closed  above,  at  or  iu-ht  UM  extcruul  inguinal  ring,  but  its  funicular  portion  b 
bOWtl  LtB  Hit-  hernial  sac  lies  bi  hint  thin  fuiiii'uliir  portion,  anil  la  represented  In  thediagrsm  a»  hiving 
made  It*  way  between  the  'funicular  process  it  ml  H  u-  cord,     The  relation  A  to  1  +>10% 

hriwf »vet,  U)  be  variable,    The  bowel  Is  covered  in  tutting  d«wh  fnon  tbi 

tnncuui,  via,,  1  and  7,  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  funicular  process,  and  9  the  Urtttfof  lin.r  of  ih* 
peritoneal  hernial  sac. 

I  i...  Jim -,\ in, (in  i  variety  of  infantile  hernia  {the  encysted  form).  The  bowel  Instead  of  pawn? 
behind  the  t dosed  funicular  process  box  distended  the  membrane  wbieh  closes  its  upper  end,  ind  h»* 
picdod  Itself  Into  the  funicular  prOMM,  tbf  upi*- t  <»r  back  wall  of  which  envelops  tt.  In  this  caae, 
therefore,  thf  hernial  sac  is  furnished  by  the  fuuiinlar  process  itself,  and  only  two  layers  of  peritonea™ 
cover  the  intcMiin  . 

think,  to  remove  the  misplaced  testicle.  Such  testicles  are  constant 
sources  of  trouble,  and  it  seems  very  dubious  whether  they  are  of  an  3 
real  Die. 
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Flo.  !I00—  Diagram  of  till  QMBOMfl  motel  Itc-rnin,    The  tunica  vaginalis  U  seen  behind  and  1 
and  is  represented  as  distended  with  a  certain  mnounl  of  hydrocele  fluid,  (Mil  "ii  I 

hem  in  I  aar. 

•'i I  —Diagram  of  partial  obliteration  of  the  funicular  process,  to  illustrate  the  formation  of  UW 
hernia  "en  bissac"  and  of  cysts  in  the  cord  lenrystcd  hydra  rd).    The  cavity  . 

vaginalis  testis  is  closed  at  c;  the  funicular  process  Is  also  separated  from  Mir  peritoneal  cavity  af^  - 
the  situation  of  the  abdominal  ring.  There  is  also  another  septum  at  ft.  When  one  or  more  of  tlisw  M 
septa  are  absent  or  Imperfect  various  condition*  occur,  us  explained  in  lh> 

1  i-..  QQ8*— - Diagram  of  the  formation  n{  ihe  "hernia  Into  the  funit  ular  process  of  the  prrif«»n»lUii^* 
of  Blrkett  and  of  the  "hernle  en  blssac"  oT  French  authors.  Referring  to  the  diagram,  1 
septum  or  obliteration  at  e  Is  supposed  to  bo  absent,  so  that  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  open  as  high  as  l-^ 
septum,  b,  whiih  \>  imperfect,  or  has  given  way  from  some  accidental  cause.  In  the  diagram  the  sopU^_ 
at  the  external  nhdotufnal  ring,  a,  is  drawn  M  being  widely  open,  but  strangulation  may  occur  eitt"^*" 
in  this  septum  or  at  bf  somewhat  lower  down,  or  at  both. 
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If  the  hernia  be  not  strangulated  the  question  of  wearing  a  truss  oc- 
curs. Whenever  a  truss  can  be  tolerated  it  should  be  worn,  irrespective 
of  the  probability  of  atrophy  of  the  testis  from  its  pressure.  For  the 
disuse  of  the  truss  certainly  entails  risk  of  increase  of  the  hernia  and  of 
strangulation ;  while,  if  the  testis  is  incapable  of  secreting  (as  most  of 
these  retained  testes  seem  to  be)  its  atrophy  is  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence. Generally,  however,  the  organ  is  too  sensitive  to  bear  the  pres- 
sure, and  then  a  suspensory  bandage,  or  a  concave  pad,  must  be  fitted. 
If  the  testicle  is  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  inflammation  it  may  be 
worth  the  patient's  while  to  submit  to  its  removal,  in  which  case  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  wound  the  hernial  sac. 

The  next  form  of  oblique  hernia  is  that  described  by  Mr.  Hey  under 
the  name  of  hernia  infantilis,  and  which  is  also  called  encysted  hernia. 
In  this  form  the  communication  between  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  the 
infnndibuliform  process  leading  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  obstructed  at 
or  about  the  external  (or  superficial)  ring,  but  the  process  itself  is  not 
Obliterated,  so  that  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  extends  up  to  the 
external  ring.  Then  a  hernia  comes  down  and  generally  slips  behind 
this  upper  prolongation  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  (Fig.  298);  but  the  her- 
niated bowel  may  bury  itself  in  the  upper  end  of  the  infundibuliform 
process  and  thus  be  encysted  by  it  (Fig.  299).  This  may  occur  in  con- 
sequence of  adhesions  having  obstructed  the  neck  of  the  infundibuliform 
process  and  formed  a  membrane.  This  membrane,  being  distended  by 
the  protruding  bowel,  forms  a  hernial  sac  for  it. 

It  seems  certain  also  that  there  may  be  two  other  forms  of  congenital 
inguinal  hernia,  viz.,  one  where  the  funicular  process  is  obliterated  at  its 
lower  part,  so  that  it  is  not  in  communication  with  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
but  the  upper  end  and  body  of  this  process  is  not  obliterated,  so  that 
the  peritoneal  cavity  extends  down  to  the  testicle.  This  remains  usually 
without  any  hernia  till  the  commencement  of  adult  life,  when  in  some 
violent  effort  a  hernia  suddenly  comes  down  and  is  often  acutely  strangu- 
lated. Or  the  state  of  parts  may  have  been  that  which  has  just  been 
described  as  the  initial  stage  in  the  formation  of  infantile  or  encysted 
hernia,  t.  e.,  the  upper  end  of  the  funicular  process  may  have  been  ob- 
structed, and  this  obstructing  medium  may  have  given  way,  causing  a 
bernia,  which  now  is  really  one  of  the  congenital  form,  and  which  also 
will  probably  be  acutely  strangulated.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Mr.  Birkett 
explains  the  indubitable  fact  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  acutely  stran- 
gulated inguinal  hernise,  in  some  of  which  the  testicle  is  found  in  the  sac, 
and  not  in  others.  Hey,  in  describing  his  infantile  hernia,  has  pointed 
out  that  the  membrane  which  shuts  off  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  from 
the  expanded  or  infantile  tunica  vaginalis  (Fig.  298)  may  give  way  again 
and  admit  a  hernia  into  the  cavity  containing  the  testicle,  the  hernia 
being  therefore  of  the  congenital  form,  though  it  does  not  occur  congeni- 
tally  nor  from  congenital  patency  of  the  funicular  process ;  and  he  cites 
i  passage  in  which  William  Hunter  had  pointed  out  the  possibility  of 
.his  event,  though  he  had  never  seen  a  case  (Hey's  Pract.  Obs.  in  Sur- 
jery,  p.  229). 

The  other  forms  of  inguinal  hernia  are  acquired,  t.  e.,  they  form  slowly, 
the  inguinal  canal  being  in  the  condition  natural  to  the  adult  (Fig.  300). 

Bubonocele. — The  peritoneum,  containing  omentum,  gut,  or  both,  is 
ilowly  projected  at  the  internal  ring  down  the  scrotal  canal.  If  the 
lernial  tumor  has  not  reached  the  external  ring  the  disease  is  termed 
bubonocele.    It  presents  a  small  rounded  swelling,  traceable  to  the  inter- 
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nal  ring,  where  it  becomes  lost  without  any  neck,  very  little  movable,  with 
an   impulse  on   coughing,  ami   reducible  under  ordinary  circumstances* 
Its  diagnosis  is  sometimes  difficult,  the  affections  with  which  it  is  n 
liable  to  be  confounded  being  enlarged  inguinal  glands  and  e 
hydrocele  of  the  cord.     Neither  mistake  is  possible,  however,  when  fete 
bubonocele  is  completely  reducible,  and  presents  a  distinct  impulse.     If 
the  symptoms  of  strangulation  should  be  present  they  are  always  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  treating  the  disease  as  a  hernia  and  cutting  down  on  the 
tumor,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  cyst  lying  high  up  in  the  cord 
may  su  far  simulate  a  bubonocele  as  to  deceive  the  best  surgeons,  the 
symptoms  having  depended   on  the  strangulation  of  some  small  deep- 
seated  hernia  (such  as  obturator  hernia)  or  on  strangulation  of  the  bowel 
inside  the  peritoneal  cavity  (see  Figs.  2?5,  p.  012,  and  3u$,  p.  G51   ,     Uso* 
ally,  however,  a  cyst  in  the  cord  or  an  enlarged  gland  can  lie  pulled  down 
sufficiently  to  convince  the  surgeon  that  it  is  separate  from  the  internal 
ring.     Besides  which  the  cyst,  if  it  is  at  all  large,  will  sfaon  Its  ctlftm 
Istic  transparency  on  very  careful  examination,  and  the  position  of  the 
inguinal  glands  is  not  exactly  that  of  inguinal  henna.     However,  wheu 
any  doubt  exists  and  the  symptoms  of  strangulation  are  present,  it  is 
far  more  prudent  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  case  by  an  exploit 
operation. 

The  common  external  or  oblique  hernia  forms  a  large  tumor  which  lies 
generally  above  or  in  front  of  the  testicle,  with  a  long  neck  reaching  up 
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An  oblique  iDRii Inal  tiernta.    Theaac contain*  H  large  wnrmnt  of  omentum.    Th-  ;  *n  at 

its  lo*rer  j>*rt,     UuDtiinu;  round  UW  nek  of  the  «uc  uud  close  to  the  lotitir  border  of  the  rl  | 

the  tpfgastric  artery  (a),  the  poalUoa  of  which  and  of  the  internal  ring,  concealed  here  by  the 
ulura  in  the  sac,  are  indicated  by  dotted  lines, 

to  the  position  of  the  internal  ring,  the  cord  being  generally  behind  it, 
though  instances  are  not  wanting  in  which  the  cord  is  spread  over  the 
front  of  the  tumor,  or  in  which  the  elements  of  the  cord  are  separated 
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and  lie  on  either  side  of  the  neck  of  the  sac.  The  abdominal  muscles 
are  tightly  spread  over  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  the  sac  in  the 
canal ;  mid  I  have  met  with  several  cases  in  which  strangulation  has  been 
produced  by  tight  bands  miming  across  it,  probahly  portions  of  the  ten- 
don of  the  external  oblique,  on  the  division  of  which  the  hernia  was  at 
once  reduced.  The  neck  of  the  sac  is  niton  most  tightly  constricted  at 
the  internal  ring  (see  Fig.  290,  p.  633),  and  this  lies  at  ft  very  gfttAJl  depUl 
when  there  is  a  large  hernial  tumor,  besides  which  there  are  often  one  or 
more  minor  constrictions  in  the  course  of  the  canal  which  must  be  di- 
vided before  the  operator  aniwsat  the  ring.  So  that  the  operation  is 
often  both  severe  and  troublesome.1  The  epigastric  artery  lies  clo- 
the inner  margin  of  the  ring  (Fig.  303)  and  at  its  lower  border.     The 


The  same  hernia  stwn  from  ibe  otit&lde.— St.  GeorgeV  IIV*|.U.il  Matitttt,  Ser.  lx,  No.  11 

incision  into  the  neck  of  the  sac  should  therefore  be  directed  upwards. 
When  the  hernia  is  of  trmdtml  formation  and  old  standing  the  neck  be- 
comes much  more  oblique  and  relatively  shorter,  so  that  its  mouth  is 
more  easily  reached.  Bach  herniie,  also,  are  far  more  likely  to  be  stran- 
gulated external  to  the  sac,  and  to  be  susceptible  of  relief  by  the  extra- 
peritoneal operalion. 

The  operation  for  bubonocele  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  for  scrotal 
hernia.  In  both  an  ineishm  is  to  he  made  aton^  the  long  axis  of  the 
tumor,  which  is  most  conveniently  done  by  pinching  up  a  fold  of  skin 
transversely  and  transfixing  it,  the  incision  being  made  of  sufficient 
length  to  give  easy  fcCCCftfl  to  the  neck  of  the  sac  at  the  Internal  ring. 
The  various  layers  of  fascia  having  been  divided  raeGftflftivel;  (OD  ft 
director,  if  they  are  tense),  the  surgeon  may  examine  for  any  bauds 
which  he  can  feel  constricting  the  tumor  external  to  the  sac  and  divide 

1  Such  constrictions  sometime  form  real  double  shop,  as  would  bo  the  ease  in  Fig. 
301,  if  the  septa  a  and  c  were  imperfect,  and  the  hernia  rtfler  passing  through  them 
bud  become  enlarged  or  the.  septa  had  contracted  ao  that  the  gut  were  strangulated 
at  both  points. 
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theni  by  passing  ■  probe  pointed  bistoury  beneath  them.  IT  the  beruii 
is  still  irreducible  the  sac  must  be  opened  a i m l  the  neck  of  the  tumor 
traced  up  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  in  doing  winch  the  seat  of  strung* 
latin]]  will   be   met  with.     In   a   voluminous  tumor,  with   a  tight,   deep* 

seated  stricture,  much  care  is  needed  (especially  with  an  incxj 
a- si  stunt  |  to  keep  the  bowel  out  of  harm's  way  while  incising  I 
tore,     it  is  of  no  use  to  commence  the  reduction  of  the  bowel  until  the 
stricture  has   lie  en   so  thoroughly  divided  that  the  finger  passes  easily 
into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum   and  it  is  of  con  have 

I  he  bowel  ami  omentum  freed  from  any  entanglement  with  each  other, 
ami  to  ascertain  the  absence  of  adhesions. 

Dired  inguinal  hernia  is  far  less  common  than  oblique.     It  do< 
occur  congenital  ly  in  the  male  sex  at  least,     The  bowel  protrudes  in  the 
space  denominated  the  triangle  of  Heaaelbaoh,  which  is  bounded  ei 

nally  by  the  epigastric  artery  and    internally  by  the  sheath  of  tl 
muscle,  Pou part's  ligament  forming  its  base.    Two  varieties  of  this  hernia 
are  described  in  the  anatomical  theatre  as  occurring  in  eases  where  the 

obliterated  hypogastric  artery  divides  llesselbaclTs  triangle  into  t\\»» 
parts.  In  the  ordinary  state  of  parts  it  seems  mom  common  for  tin- 
course  of  this  obliterated  Vessel  to  correspond  pretty  nearly  With  that  of 

the  epigastric*     Its  projection  inwards  throws  the  peritoneum  Into  two 

fossa,  the  bottom  of  the  internal  fossa  being  at  the  external  or  super- 
ficial ring,  while  the  bottom  of  the  external  fossa  will  lie  at  the  internal 
or  deep  ring  when  the  course  Of  the  hypogastric  and  epiga 
corresponds,  but  will  be  internal  to  the  deep  ring  when  the  obliterated 
artery  runs  across  the  triangle;  and  in  the  latter  case  the  hernia  will 
push  before  it  the  wall  Of  the  spermatic  canal,  and  pass  down  a  port 
Of  that  canal  before  reaching  the  superficial  ring.     This  ■  slight 

difference  in  the  coverings  of  these  two  forms  of  hernia.     The  eonirnoo 
form  of  direct    hernia  is  covered    by  the  skin*  subcutaneous    tifll 
superficial   fascia,  iutcreolmnnar  fascia,  conjoined   tendon,  Iran- 
fkscia,  and  subperitoneal   tissue,  while  the  less  usual  form  has  the  cre- 
master  muscle  or  fascia  in  place  of  the  conjoined  tendon.     This  is   not 
matter  of  any  consequence  ;  in  fact,  it  could  only  be  demonstrated  b; 
very  careful  dissection;  what  is  of  more  surgical  importance  i*  to 
member  that  the  neck  of  the  sac  may  be  very  close  to  the  epigastric 
artery.     In  the  ordinary  form  the  epigastric  artery  is  at  such  a  distance 
as  to  be  quite  out  of  the  way  in  an  operation.     In  all  cases,  therefore,  it 
is  better  to  incise  the  neck  of  the  sac  directly  upwards*    Direct  inguinal 
hernia  passes  el  once  into  the  scrotum,  and  its  diagnosis  is  not  usually  s 
matter  of  any  difficulty.     The  neck  of  the  sac  is  more  superficial  than  in 
obi ii | tie  hernia,  and  the  operation  is  therefore  simpler,  but  to  the  same  in 
principle  and  in  most  of  its  details. 

Inguinal  hernia  occurs  also  in  females,  and  a  certain  amount  of  pr<< 
tmsion  at  the  external  ring  and  into  the  top  of  the  labium  is  very  com- 
mon in  female  infants— congenital  hernia — which  as  a  rule  gradually 
disappears  without  any  treatment,  hut  if  unusually  large  requires  the 
constant  application  of  a  truss jusl  as  congenital  hernia  does  in  the  male. 
A  congenita]  hydrocele  (hydrocele  •>!*  I  he  round  ligament)  also  occurs  in 
females,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  hernia,  though  the  disease  is  a  rare 
one.  In  infancy  1  am  not  aware  that  the  difficulty  oecurs,  but,  in  the 
adull,  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  an  operation  has  been  re 
in  order  to  settle  the  diagnosis.  The  tense  nature  of  the  tumor,  the  want 
of  impulse  on  coughing,  and  in  some  cases  its  transluceney.  are  the  chief 
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diagnostic  marks ;  but  in  this,  as  in  all  other  embarrassments  of  diag- 
nosis, when  the  symptoms  are  sufficiently  urgent  to  justify  it,  an  explora- 
tory operation  should  be  early  performed.  The  inguinal  hernia  of  later 
life  in  females  is  of  the  acquired  form  and  usually  direct.  No  special 
directions  are  necessary  for  the  operation  in  either  form. 

Femoral  hernia  occurs  more  commonly  in  the  female  than  in  the  male 
Bex,  although  it  is  by  no  means  rare  in  men.  The  hernia  is  never  of  the 
congenital  form,  and  therefore  occurs  very  rarely  in  childhood.  There 
seems  no  doubt  that  pregnancy  and  parturition  predispose  to  it.  The 
neck  of  the  sac  is  at  the  crural  ring,  which  is  tightly  constricted  at  its 
inner  and  upper  part  by  the  deep  crural  arch,  the  upper  cornu  of  the  falci- 
form opening  and  Gimbernat's  ligament.  The  pressure  of  these  dense 
unyielding  structures  often  causes  very  acute  strangulation,  in  which  cir- 
cumstances the  symptoms  are  urgent  and  taxis  unsuccessful.     The  neck 


Femoral  hernia.  External  view.  The  iuternal  view  of  this  preparation  is  shown  as  Fig.  306. 
a  shows  the  sac ;  b  the  omentum  contained  in  it.  The  femoral  vessels  are  seen  on  the  interior  of  the 
sac  displaced  outwards,  so  as  to  be  thrown  into  a  curve.  The  mouth  of  the  circumflex  iliac  artery  is 
shown  passing  outwards,  and  that  of  a  large  vein  is  seen  close  to  the  outer  border  of  the  hernial  sac. 
— St.  George's  Hospital  Museum,  Ser.  ix,  No.  84  a. 

of  the  sac  can  be  traced  below  Poupart's  ligament,  though  its  fundus,  or 
the  body  of  the  tumor,  in  many  cases  rises  up  into  the  abdomen,  lying 
upon  that  ligament.  The  coverings  of  a  femoral  hernia  are  the  skin,  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  and  superficial  fascia,  the  cribriform  fascia,  the  sheath 
of  the  vessels,  the  crural  septum,  and  the  subperitoneal  tissue.  The 
crural  ring,  or  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  has  on  its  outer  side  the  femoral 
vein,  and  the  epigastric  vessels  lie  a  little  above  it ;  but  it  has  usually  no 
important  vessels  at  its  inner  and  upper  angle,  where  the  incision  is 
made  to  relieve  strangulation.  The  anastomosing  artery  between  the 
epigastric  and  obturator  passes  around  the  ring,  and  its  size  varies  con- 
siderably, so  that  sometimes  free  bleeding  occurs  in  this  incision,  and  in 
fact  1  have  known  such  haemorrhage  prove  fatal  in  a  case  where,  the 
vessels  being  uninjected,  no  conspicuous  artery  could  be  detected  at  the 
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[>'*sl  morlem  examination.     But    in   cases  of   anomalous   origii 
obturator  artery  the  trunk  of  this  vessel  may  entirely  encircle  th 
so  as  to  he  in  rl anger  of  being  divided  at  the  operation.     This  is  oat 
ordinarily  the  ease  even  when  the  obturator  comes  oft*  from  the  epigastric, 
for  the  anomalous  artery  usually  takes  its  course  towards  the  obturator 
foramen  on  the  outer  side  of  the  sac,  as  shown  in  Fig.  306,  and  It 
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Irregular  distribution  ■•f  tin-  obtui  iu  act»  of  femoral  hernia.     The  obitir 

arisen  from  the  external  Mine  close  to  the  origin  of  tin-  i  |.i  vein  opens  into  ibc  < 

vein.  As,  however,  they  lie  on  the  outside  of  the  hernial  sac,  they  could  he  to  do  dinger  In  •■  a 
tion  ;  a,  the  hernial  yac,  un  the  inner  sideof  which  the  incbion  would  bo  mode  in  caw  of  »tra» 
tion;  b,  Its  con  lent  a;  c,  the  obturator  vessels;  cf,  the  epigastric  vessel*.  This  is  the  internal  rl 
the  preparation  in  Fig.  305, 

out  of  harm's  way.     But  when,  as  in  Fig.  307 ,  the  obturator  I 
amtmd  the  neck  of  the  sac  they  are  liable  to  be  wounded  in  dividi 


aSL 


A  specimen  of  femoral  hernia  In  which  the  obturator  vessel*  Riven  Off 
the  n- l  k  of  the  sac.    a  shows  the  artery  curving  over  the  inner  nide  of  the  sbi 
letter  a  dark  space  it  seen,  which  in  an  extension  from  the  wound  of  the  operation 
gHoTl  i  •■  marked  ny  the  letter  Ik— St.  George's  Hospital  Museum,  Sen  Ix,  Ho.  If. 
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stricture,  although  they  may  accidentally  escape.  In  the  instance  from 
which  that  figure  was  drawn  it  seemed  probable  that  the  vein  was 
wounded  at  time  of  the  operation,  but  the  artery  escaped,  though  it  gave 
way  afterwards.  There  was  considerable  venous  haemorrhage  at  the  time 
of  the  operation  ;  but  this  was  suppressed  by  pressure.  A  good  deal  of 
omentum  which  was  in  the  sac  was  left  in  the  wound.  Sloughing  at- 
tacked the  wound,  and  then  arterial  haemorrhage  took  place,  the  source 
of  which  could  not  be  discovered.  It  recurred  two  or  three  times,  and 
proved  fatal.  The  vein  and  artery  were  both  found  open,  the  opening 
in  the  artery  being  a  minute  puncture,  into  which  a  bristle  could  just  be 
passed.  As  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  this  anomaly, 
the  only  security  against  injuring  the  vessels  is  to  make  the  incision  as 
is  consistent  with  the  easy  reduction  of  the  hernia.1  If  the  artery  has 
been  wounded  the  surgeon  may  possibly  succeed  in  securing  it,  either 
by  seizing  its  mouth  and  tying  it,  as  some  operators  have  claimed  to 
have  done,  or  by  thrusting  a  curved  needle  under  the  tissues  in  which 
the  bleeding  vessel  lies  and  passing  a  ligature  around  them,  needle  and 
all,  as  in  one  of  the  forms  of  acupressure,  or  possibly  by  the  method  of 
M  uncipression  "  recommended  by  Vanzetti  (see  page  125). 

Diagnosis. — Femoral  hernia  is  not  always  easy  of  diagnosis.    Enlarged 

glands  sometimes  lie  in  the  crural  canal  and  exactly  simulate  a  small 
ernial  tumor,  the  impulse  in  which  is  absent  or  obscure.  In  fact,  so 
close  is  the  resemblance  that  exploratory  operations  are  frequently  per- 
formed. And  a  small  hernial  sac  may  be  found  lying  behind  an  enlarged 
gland.  The  diagnosis  is  best  made  by  the  greater  mobility  of  the  gland, 
its  being  isolable  from  the  underlying  parts,  its  having  no  impulse  when 
separated  from  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  its  owning  some  cause,  such 
as  a  sore  in  the  lower  limb,  buttock,  anus,  or  parts  of  generation. 

Varix  of  the  saphena  vein  has  been  mistaken  for  hernia,  but  is  distin- 
guishable b}'  the  fact  that  after  reduction  of  the  tumor — which  may  be 
accomplished  easily  in  the  recumbent  posture — pressure  on  the  ring, 
which  would  keep  the  hernia  back,  will  cause  the  varix  to  reappear. 

Psoas  abscess  has  been  mistaken  for  hernia,  and  has  often  a  very  per- 
ceptible impulse.  But  the  fulness  in  the  iliac  fossa  which  always  can  be 
detected  by  careful  examination  in  psoas  abscess  would  alone  be  sufficient 
for  diagnosis ;  besides,  a  strict  examination  will  show  that  the  region  of 
the  crural  ring  is  natural,  the  swelling  being  at  a  point  below  this  on  the 
inside  of  the  thigh,  and  being  also  perceptible  on  its  outer  side.  Some 
very  rare  cases  of  hernia,  however,  have  been  recorded  in  which  a  hernia 
has  descended  on  the  outside  of  the  femoral  artery. 

A  cyst  has  sometimes  been  found  to  lie  in  the  crural  ring,  which  must 
be  distinguished  from  a  hernia  by  the  same  signs  as  an  enlarged  gland. 

The  tumor  in  femoral  hernia  is  usually  small,  though  cases  are  met 
with  of  very  large  hernia?  of  this  kind ;  it  generally  turns  upwards  after 
reaching  the  saphenous  opening,  and  requires  to  be  drawn  somewhat 
downwards  before  the  true  position  of  its  neck  is  seen.  Immediate  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  it,  and  it  should  be  kept  rigidly  reduced,  since 
its  strangulation  is  very  often  irremediable  except  by  operation. 

The  operation  is  exactly  the  same  in  principle  as  that  for  inguinal 
hernia,  only  that  here  the  crural  ring  and  the  edge  of  Gimbernat's  liga- 
ment are  the  points  towards  which  the  surgeon  aims.     An  incision  is 


1  It  is  desirable  on  every  ground  to  make  the  incision  into  the  neck  of  the  sac  hs 
small  as  possible,  for,  if  the  neck  of  the  sac  be  too  much  enlarged,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  apply  a  truss  satisfactorily. 
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made  over  Hie  long  axis  of  the  tumor,  somewhat  internal  to  Its  middle 
ami  the  parts  are  divided  until  the  sac  la  exposed.  Then  a  direetor  may 
be  pawed  under  iiim  hermit's  ligament  (or  any  other  constricting  tissue 
that  can  be  felt),  as  recommended  by  Mr.  flay,1  and  the  extraperitoneil 
operation  attempted.     If  this  does  not  succeed  the  sac  is  to  be  opened. 

UmbtHeal  Hernia, — The  only  other  torm  of  hernia  which   is  of  very 
common  occurrence  is  the  umbilical*     This  occurs  constantly  as  a 
genital  affection,  the  bowel  protruding  through  the  unclosed  navel.     And 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  rarity  of  the  affection  in  ihe  adult 
compared  with  its  extreme  frequency  In  the  infant,  that  thi  eniti 

umbilical  hernia  tends  to  spontaneous  cure.  Nevertheless,  it  should  not 
be  neglected,  especially  when  large,  The  bowel  should  he  kept  redoced 
by  means  of  a  well-fitting  pad  which  rovers  the  whole  ring,  and  which  is 
kept  accurately  applied  to  the  belly  by  being  let  KntO  a  laced  belt  with 
india-rubber  sides.  ||  (his  apparatus  is  too  costly  some  extempore  sub- 
stitute can  be  easily  devised.  Careful  attention  for  a  few  months  is 
almost  sure  to  be  followed  by  the  disappearance  of  the  wetting. 

The  acquired  fom  of  umbilical  hernia  is  generally  oa  di>- 

tension  of  the  abdominal  parietcs.  as  a  consequence  of  obesitg  ,  rep 
pregnancy,  or  both.     The  subjects  nf  strangulation  in  this  form  of  hernia 

■  dteii   fat  elderly  women,  who   have  had  tfa  for  a  long  I 

and  neglected  it.     The  ring  is  often  Of  very  large  size,  the  ft 
ways  contains  omentum,  and  frequently  large  intestine  as  well  as  ail 
The  hernia  is  covered  only  by  the  skin  and  expanded  linea  alba.  Bad  its 
orifice  is  often  not  the  navel  itself,  but  some  weakened  part  of  tl 
borfsg  Ifaea  alba.     Often  in  this  hernia  the  symptom*  which  are  described 
tt  fttrangolatton  are  rather  those  Of  obstruction  J  and   constipation   with 
vomiting  may  continue  for  several  days,  and  yet  be  susceptible  of  ultimate 
relief  horn  rest,  enemata,  and  the  administration  of  calomel  and  opium. 
The  hernia  is  very  probably  irreducible,  the  sac  being  coated   internally 
with  omentum   (for  in   this   hernia  the  u omental  sac  "  is  very  common), 
and  the  symptoms  are  rather  due  to  the  entanglement  of  distended  bowel 
in  ihe  folds  of  this  omentum  than  to  strangulation  by  any  definite  band 
The  obstruetiou   may  subside  on   the  subsidence  of  distension  ;  and 
results  of  operations  on  these  irreducible  hernia1  containing  large  quanti- 
ties of  omentum  are  so  unfavorable  that  it  is  prudent   to  avoid   them  if 
possible.     The  amount  of  pain  and  fever  (in  other  words,  the  > 
of  the  symptoms)  is  the  test  of  the  necessity  for  an  operation,     ll 
tumor  is  very  tense,  the  pulse  quick  and  irritable,  the  tODgtlG  dry,  and 
the  patient  complaining  greatly  of  pain  in  the  tumor  and  the  belly,  the 
operation  should  not  be  delayed,  especially  if  the  vomit  be  inclinii 
th*'  focal  character. 

The  tumor  is  to  lie  freely  laid  open  in  the  vertical  direction,  tl 
tallied  bowel  and  omentum  unravelled,  and  the  finger  passed  beneath  the 
ring  to  feel  for  the  point   of  stricture.     This  being   divided,  the  bowel 
should    be   first   reduced,  and   the  omentum   then   dealt   with   as   ft 
advisable. 

I    have  seen  a  case  in  which   the  symptoms  which  were  referred 
umbilical  hernia  turned  out  after  death  to  have  been  due  to  strangulation 
Of  the  bowel  internal  to  the  peritoneum,  and  fairly  within  reach  ol 
operator.     Remembering  this  ease,  and  that  under   Mr.   Bryaj 
cited  on  p.  61 H,  it  would  be  advisable  if  no  strangulation  is  found  in  the 
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hernial  8ac  to  pass  the  finger  into  the  peritoneal  cavil}-,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  there  is  an}T  internal  constriction. 

Obturator  Hernia* — Of  the  rarer  forms  of  hernia  the  obturator,  though 
( be  most   frequent,  is  that  which  presents  most  of  surgical  inte 
since  it  lias  in  late  years  been  made  the  subject  of  successful  diagnosis 
and  treatment  J 

Kbe  accompanying  illustration,  from  a  case  which  occurred  at  St. 
rge's  Hospital  before 
tbo  successful  treatment  of 
this  disease  was  known, 
will  well  illustrate  its  main 
ires.  The  small  sac 
of  the  obturator  hernia  is 
lying  at  the  upper 
and  outer  pari  of  the  thy- 
roid foramen,  almost  ver- 
tically below  the  femoral 
ring,  and  there  is  a  small 
empty  hernial  sac  also 
in  the  external  inguinal 
ring.  Mr.  Bilftett  has  col- 
lected twenty- five  cases 
of  strangulated  obturator 
hernia,*'  from  which  it  ap- 
that  this  variety  of 


I '    - 


\H 


pea 

hen 


i j in   when  strangulated 
may  be  distinguished  from      m  .   .      "^^^^^ 

I     l      "i        i         *     |         Obturator  hernia  in  u  f«iuuk%  cut,  »l*ty-*eYen,  rfcodted  in  St. 

inguinal    Derma    uy    nna-  f;v„rii,.-  Boqrtul,  m  the  year  194«,  from  the  rtr«a*al»tioii  of 

Ulg  the  inguinal  rings  and    thUhtrnl*.    5lu»  hud  uJsnu  small  iti£ulnol  hernia,  but  tbesac 

canals    empty,    and    from    awanafl lfl  fr» tf*|*7'   A«txpk»«aj|ery  operation  waapwtennfd, 

femoral  bv  the  empty  eon-    ****™* 1hlU <hb »*"■■*    lri  u['TMiM  'S'SS 

.  •'  i*     .  aac is B«en opened out*l'1«- Ok- is lurnal  ahtloni! not  ring, and  wllh 

ditionofthe  re  moral  ring,  »  brftU«  pJaoed  in  u. 

by  the  fulness  of  the  u  fe~      Beb»*  tba  fbsumtf  vomit mmI  hftfrrritftT fimiMt nf  thft yrtw 

nioral      fossa  yr     ih\     wliieh    f,l,,,,:'t'0f  l  hi?  obturator  heruEjiis!^euuiH»o*tHdfprojecUTitf  from 
«    '         l     i     fi         rt    *     tbif  oiitiir  iiiarijiri  of  tin- Mivmiil  furuiiH-u,  aod  havfun;  the  nenre 

term   is  mienaea  me  nai  and  vea^s  nll  iu  {mtrr  ftjlV,..   n  contained  a  small  fcnuetl*  ..r 

surface    Of  the    tlligh,  just    Intestine,  comprising  only  part  of  tbvcalibreof  tbo  bowl,  tightly 

below  1'mipart's  ligament,  ■nm^fow 

.i       h       _     i',,,!,;,,!,:,)-,,,,^,)        Thi- case  occvirrt^d  befort?  ihu  operation  for  this  form  of  hernia 

t  he  nuoroi  wnieli  is  loimeti    ...  ..  .  „  „ 

had  Iteeti  iulrudutt'd. — St*  George  »  Hospital   Musouih,   - 

by  the  pect metis  muscle),    No. W. 

felic  f:n it  that  the  fe- 
moral vessels  He  in  front  of  the  tumor  instead  of  outside  it,  by  the 
petition  of  the  neck  of  the  sac,  if  perceptible,  below  the  ramus  of  the 
pitbefl^  ind  by  pain  which  is  often  present  in  the  course  <>f  the  obturator 
nerve.  But  the  diagnosis  is  often  very  difficult,  and  in  many  of  the  re- 
corded cases  {as  in  that  figured  above)  other  forms  of  hernia  have  been 
proaent  and  have  complicated  the  ease.  In  some  it  is  said  that  no  tumor 
lias  been  present,  ami  such  cases  could  not  be  distinguished  from  in- 
stances of  internal  strangulation.  But  whenever  the  symptoms  of  strangu- 
lation are  present  with  no  tumor  in  the  situation  of  the  umbilical,  inguinal, 
or  femoral  hern  ire  (or  if  such  hern  he  though  present  are  completely  re- 
cihle),  the  femoral  fossa  on  the  two  sides  should  he  carefully  examined 
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both  I >}•  palpation  and  sight,  and  if  any  fulness  on  one 

compared  with  the  other,  it  will  be  justifiable  to  perform  ;m  exploratur 

operation,  for  which  there  is  still  more  encouragement,  if  the  chat 

pain  in  the  course  of  the  nerve  la  present.    Toe  incision  should  be  miulr 

as  for  femoral  hernia,  bat  should   be  extended  farther  downwards,  so  as 

bo   have  a  very  Area  opening,  lying  to  the  inside  of  and  well  away  from 

the  femoral  vessels.     The  pectineus  muscle  being  exposed  is  to  be  IV 

divided  in  the  course  of  the  skin-wound  and  the  sac  searched  for  and 

opened.     It  may  he  even  necessary  to  separate  or  to  divide  some  of  the 

Sores  of  the  Obturator  externus  muscle  before  the  sac  is  reached,  but  the 

surgeon  ahootd  not  desist  from  his  search  until  the  obturator  foraiu 

clearly  exposed,     The  position  of  the   vessels  and  nerve  with  t 

the  sac  being  variable,  this  search  must  he  conducted  carefully.     If  the 

hernia  be  recognized  while  reducible  (and   Mr.  Kingdon   has  made 

diagnosis  no  less  than  five  times)  the  surgeon  must  explain  the  nature  of 

the  cast-  to  the  trussmakcr,  and   must  sec  that  the  pi- 

right  spot,  and  is  directed  backwards  and  somewhat  upwards  below  the 

ramus  of  the  pubis. 


lift 


Ventral  Hernia. — Hernia  occurs  also  at  an}-  part  of  the  belly  which  has 
been  weakened  by  a  cut,  or  by  accidental  rupture  of  a  part  of  the  bm> 
iilnr  fibres,  or  an  abscess,  or  possibly  by  overdistension.  To  such  hernia 
the  name  of  lL  ventral"1  is  given.  The  protrusions  which  folio*  00  01 
lotOBOy  or  ligature  of  the  iliac  arteries  are  familiar  exam, 
hernial  race  have  no  neck,  and  tire  not  liable  to  strangulation.  When 
the  patient  standi  up  or  coughs  they  form  large  bulging  tumors,  in  which 
tbc  bowels  ran  be  plainly  felt.  Reduction  is  perfectly  easy,  and  the 
wealing  of  an  appropriate  bandage,  so  as  to  keep  the  hernia  completely 
reduced,  is  all  that  is  necessary  as  far  as  I  have  seen* 

Phrenic  or  diaphragmatic  hernia  occurs  as  a  congenital  defect, 
tion  of  the  diaphragm,  usually  the  left  leaflet,  being  deficient,  wbei 
the  pleural  and  peritoneal  cavities  communicate  quite  freely,  and 

itotnaeh,  the  transverse   colon   with  its  omentum,  or  other  are 

allowed  to  pass  freely  into  the  thorax.     It  is  surprising  that  tli 
sive  malformation  should  produce  no  definite  symptoms.    I  have  n 
than   once  found  it  in  the  bodies  of  adult  persons  who  died  from   Otfatf 
causes  and  had  never  been  known  to  make  any  complaint  connected 
the  hernia. 

But  in  other  cases  the  diaphragm  has  been  ruptured  in  conaeqw 
severe  contusion,  or  baa  been  lacerated  by  direct  wound.     When  phn 
hernia  occurs  after  injury  it  is  generally  a  consequence  of  the  free  rup- 
ture of  the  muscle  from  contusion,  which,  like  the  congenital  defect,  I 
place  usually  on  the  left  side.     The  stomach  and  transverse  colon  are, 
therefore,  the  viscera  which   usually  protrude  in   this  form  also,  and  the 
accident  may  possibly  be  diagnosed  by  the  greater  fulness  and  unnatural 
resonance  of  that  side  of  the  chest,  tin    Mrkih-ss,  and  the  symptom  "I 
obstruction  which  follow  it.     As  the  accident  is  almost  inevitably  fatal, 
either  from  pleurisy  or  from  strangulation,  the  question  of  cutting  freely 
into  the  abdomen  and   endeavoring  to  reduce  the  viscera  from  below  bat 
bean  mooted  j  hut  no  case  has  as  yet  occurred  in  wThich  the  diagooth  ba* 
been  made  clearly  enough  to  justify  the  surgeon  in  this  hazardous  attempt, 

1  Some  of  these  hornise  when  lying  between  the  cnrtHnges  of  tho  false  rib*  an<i  III 
navel  lire  called  "  epigastric." 
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and  the  record  which  we  now  possess  of  cases  in  which  the  patient  has 
survived  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  would  still  farther  indispose 
any  prudent  person  from  making  such  an  attempt.  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark 
has  related  and  figured  a  most  interesting  case,  in  which  the  patient  lived 
more  than  two  years  after  an  accident  in  which  there  seemed  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  diaphragm  had  been  lacerated,  and  in  whom  after  death 
the  usual  conditions  of  phrenic  hernia  no  doubt  existed.  The  only  am- 
biguity about  this  case  is  the  remote  possibility  that  the  deficiency  of  the 
diaphragm  might  have  been  congenital.1 

Vaginal  Hernia. — The  other  rarer  forms  of  hernia  occur  chiefly  in  the 
vagina  or  female  perineum.  Vaginal  hernia  is  not,  I  think,  on  the  whole 
aft  rare  as  is  supposed.  It  occurs  as  a  congenital  defect  or  as  a  conse- 
quence of  stretching  of  the  vaginal  walls  in  parturition.  The  diagnosis 
is  generally  very  easy.  In  a  congenital  case  I  ventured  upon  an  opera- 
tion to  close  the  ring,  which  appeared  successful.1  In  the  adult  I  have 
never  seen  any  inconvenience,  but  it  has  been  observed  that  in  some 
cases  the  urinary  bladder  protrudes — an  affection,  however,  which  should 
be  distinguished  from  hernia,  under  the  name  of  vaginal  cystocele.  The 
intestinal  hernia  only  requires  support  by  an  appropriate  form  of  pessary. 
The  vaginal  cystocele  may  require  to  be  operated  on  by  removing  a 
limited  portion  of  the  vaginal  wall  and  sewing  up  the  edges  after  having 
reduced  the  prolapsed  bladder. 

In  perineal  hernia  the  recto-vaginal  pouch  of  peritoneum  is  thrust  out 
between  the  vagina  and  rectum,  forming  a  hernial  sac  with  small  intestine 
in  it,  and  I  have  seen  the  same  thing  occur  into  the  rectum  itself.  Cases 
rarely  occur  in  which  the  male  perineum  is  similarly  pushed  out.  These 
herniae  merely  require  reduction  and  proper  support. 

Of  a  similar  nature  are  the  pudendal  herniae,  in  which  the  neck  of  the 
sac  lies  between  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  the  vagina,  and 
the  sac  itself  protrudes  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  labium  ;  the  ischiatic 
hernia,  where  the  gut  protrudes  beneath  the  glutseus  maximus  muscle  and 
the  neck  of  the  sac  lies  either  above  or  below  the  pyriformis ;  and  the 
lumbar  hernia,  in  which  the  bowel  makes  its  way  between  the  quad  rat  us 
lumborura  and  external  oblique  muscle. 

In  all  these  forms  of  hernia  the  main  point  is  their  diagnosis,  and  in  all 
such  swellings  around  the  female  parts  of  generation  this  is  a  matter  to 
which  much  care  should  be  given ;  but  space  fails  me  to  point  out  the 
exact  points  of  distinction  between  such  hernias  and  the  abscesses,  cysts, 
or  other  formations  which  may  be  met  with  in  each  region,  nor  is  it  per- 
haps necessary.  A  surgeon  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  diagnosis  and  pays  proper  attention  to  his  patient  will  be  in  little 
danger  of  mistaking  a  lumbar  hernia  for  an  abscess  or  a  vaginal  hernia 
for  a  cyst. 

As  to  treatment  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  these  forms  of  hernia  have 
•  required  kelotoiny ;  but  if  they  do  they  would  present  no  special  diffi- 
culties, except,  perhaps,  the  sciatic,  in  which  a  large  incision  would  have 
to  be  made,  and  care  taken  to  ascertain  if  possible  the  position  of  the 
gluteal  or  sciatic  vessels  in  relation  to  the  neck  of  the  sac.  Sir  A.  Cooper 
directs  that  in  such  a  contingency  the  incision  into  the  neck  of  the  sac 
be  made  directly  upwards. 

1  Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Surgical  Diagnosis,  p.  258. 
*  Holmes's  Surg.  Dis.  of  Children,  2ded.,  p.  560. 
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II  KMOititiionis,  or  piles,  are  divided  into  external  and  internal,  and  the 
division  is  a  useful  and  natural  one,  though  I  here  are  many  examples  of 
piles  in  which  both  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel  and  the  skin  «• 
fcernal  to  the  anus  form  a  part  of  the  covering  of  the  tumor,  ami  which! 
therefore,  are  partly  external  and  partly  internal.     Both   kinds  of 
are  formed  of  enlarged  vessels  surrounded  by  infiltrated  cellular  tistm 
External  pile**  consist  internally  of  an  enlarged  vein  or  veins,  part! 
cnpied  by  clot,  and  externally  of  skin  and  connective  ti 
thickened  and  inflamed.    They  owe  their  origin  to  any  cause  which  deter- 
mines the  blood  to  the  part  or  prevents  its  return.     Pregnancy,  obel 
tion  to  the  portal  circulation,  too  luxurious  habits,  and 
ments  are  well-known  cause*  of  external  piles,  and  they  i 
rnonly  increased  by  any  accidental  attack  of  constipation*     These  extern*] 
piles  are  liable  to  inflammation,  when  they  become  distended,  livid,  and 
intensely  painful. 

In  cases  of  external  piles  there  are  generally  also  folds  of  loose 
ment  about  the  anus  in  which  no  enlarged  vessels  can  be  detected,  nor 
does  the  skin  or  cellular  tissue  appear  indurated. 

The  treatment  of  external  piles  consists  in  the  removal  or  pallia! 
their  cause  and  the  application  of  sedative  and  astringent  lotions  or  oint- 
ments, and  this  is  quite  sufficient  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.    When? 
habitual   constipation   exists   it  must    be  relieved,  and  the   bo,\ 
rather  loose,  by  some  mild  laxative,  for  purging  is  by  no  means  desirable. 
The  confections  have  obtained  an  extensive  reputation  no  thin  pun 
especially  the  Conf,  Senna?  cum  Snlphurc  and  the  Conf.  Piperis  Xigri. 
improper  habits,  whether  of  diet,  exercise,  or  anything  else  that 
mote  irritation  about  the  pelvic  organs,  should  be  given  up,  and  the  j»- 
tient  should  be  encouraged  to  take  gentle  but  regal  ts& 

When  the  piles  are  inflamed,  if  the  inflammation  is  mild,  leeching  a 
oft*  i  sable;  If  severe,  the  tumor  should  be  cut  across  with  h  hv 

and  the  blood  squeezed  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  vein,  for  an  in 
clot  might  keep  the  month  of  the  vessel  open  and  sue 
Also  when  old  piles  have  become  much  indurated  and  are  liable 
stant  attacks  of  irritation,  it  is  better  to  snip  them  off,  and  along  m\h 
them  to  remove  any  loose  folds  of  skin.     But  in  doing  this  OSM 
be  taken  not  to  cut  into  the  anus,  so  as  to  implicate  the  mue< .  nil 

in  the  incision.     Negligence  in  this  respect  has  been   followed  by  ' 
troublesome  contraction  of  the  orifice  of  the  anus. 

Internal  haemorrhoids  are  produced  by  causes  similar  to  those  of  Ibe 
external  variety,  but  they  constitute  a  far  more  formidable  malady*  Thtt 
produce  bleeding,  which  in  the  worst  cases  is  constant,  *tm&ft 

during  defecation,  and  which  so  exhausts  the  patient  as  t  him  of 

all  strength  and  color  and  leave  him  waxy  in  complexion,  exhn 
languid,  and  unable  to  make  any  continuous  effort.     The  piles  may  tl*> 
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cause  pain  and  straining  in  defecation  ;  and  if  the  tumors  are  large  they 
may  protrude  even  when  the  bowels  are  not  acting,  and  sometimes  drag 
the  whole  end  of  the  gut  out  of  the.  anus — prolapsus.  The}r  are  gener- 
ally situated  close  to  the  anus,  and  often  are  partly  external  as  well,  i.  e., 
part  of  them  is  covered  by  skin,  but  sometimes  they  are  seated  at  a  little 
distance  up  the  bowel,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  having  the  bowel  well 
protruded  in  examinations  for  piles.  This  is  accomplished  either  by  the 
patient's  voluntary  efforts,  which  are  quite  sufficient,  in  cases  where  there 
Is  any  tendency  to  prolapsus,  with,  perhaps,  a  little  assistance  by  gentle 
traction  on  some  of  the  more  prominent  tumors,  or  by  filling  the  bowel 
with  a  large  quantity  of  warm  water,  so  as  to  make  it  act  forcibly,  when 
the  whole  will  be  protruded,  or  by  sitting  over  warm  water.  The  struc- 
ture of  internal  piles  is  less  uniform  than  that  of  the  external  variety. 
8ome  consist  chiefly  of  varicose  veins,  with  more  or  less  condensed  cel- 
lular tissue;  in  some  the  mucous  membrane  is  also  hypertrophied ;  while 
in  others  the  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  its  capillaries 
seems  to  constitute  the  bulk  if  not  the  whole  of  the  tumor ;  in  others, 
again,  there  are  large  arteries  intermingled  with  the  enlarged  veins  or 
capillaries  and  with  the  hypertrophied  mucous  membrane.  The  form 
also  of  these  tumors  varies  equally.  Some  of  them  are  sessile  and  bright- 
red  like  a  strawberry,  while  others  are  pendulous  and  livid,  the  arterial 
▼easels  or  enlarged  capillaries  predominating  in  the  former,  the  venous 
in  the  latter;  while  in  piles  which  have  long  been  irritated  and  inflamed 
the  bulk  of  the  tumor  will  be  formed  of  condensed  cellular  tissue,  there 
will  be  little  trace  of  vascularity  in  its  appearance,  and  its  consistence 
will  be  harder. 

The  treatment  of  internal  piles  mii9t  vary  according  to  their  extent, 
appearance,  and  form.  When  only  recent,  and  of  no  great  size,  the}' 
nay  usually  be  relieved,  as  external  piles  may,  by  removing  or  palliating 
their  causes,  and  by  similar  treatment — i.  e.,  gentle  purgatives  or  laxa- 
tives, unloading  the  liver,  and  astringent  applications,  as  the  Ung.  Gallae 
Co.,  to  the  tumors  when  protruded,  or  astringent  injections  in  small  quan- 
tity after  the  bowels  have  acted.  The  patient  ought  to  be  instructed 
always  to  return  the  piles  when  protruded,  by  gentle  pressure.  The  con- 
striction of  the  sphincter  on  the  protruded  piles  produces  much  pain  and 
congestion  in  the  tumors.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  this  proves  curative,  the 
whole  tumor  sloughing  as  if  the  sphincter  acted  as  a  sort  of  natural  lig- 
ature, but  this  is  too  rare  and  too  uncertain  to  be  counted  on.  Far  more 
commonly  the  congestion  increases  the  bleeding  and  causes  painful  inflam- 
mation. 

In  cases  where  the  bleeding  is  considerable  or  the  other  symptoms  are 
urgent  some  steps  must  be  taken  to  remove  the  piles.  The  least  painful 
and  dangerous  is  the  application  of  strong  nitric  acid  to  the  whole  of  the 
surface,  under  which  it  will  shrivel  up,  possibty  the  superficial  part  of 
the  mucous  membrane  will  exfoliate,  and  thus  a  cure  be  procured,  and  no 
doubt  for  those  piles  which  are  of  the  sessile  and  capillary  variety  such 
treatment  is  often  very  efficacious,  at  least  for  the  time.  It  not  un fre- 
quently happens  that  the  symptoms  recur,  but  in  that  case  the  treatment 
can  be  repeated.  It  causes  usually  but  little  pain,  and  is  attended  with 
no  danger,  at  least  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  harm  from  it.  But 
it  is  not  likely  to  succeed  in  tumors  of  large  size,  and  in  those  which  are 
pendulous  or  hardened  from  inflammation  it  is  useless.  As  these  three 
classes  form  the  majority  of  piles  which  require  operation,  it  follows  that 
the  treatment  by  nitric  acid  is  not  very  frequently  serviceable. 

There  are  two  chief  plans  of  operating  for  piles,  viz.,  with  the  ligature 
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and  with  the  clamp  am)  cautery.  In  the  former  each  pile  is  drawn  out 
in  succession  with  the  forceps,  any  skin  which  is  covering  it  is  ittrri 
the  hemorrhoidal  tumor  with  a  knife  or  scissors,  its  base  transfixed  with 
■  .stout  doable  silk  ligature  if  large,  or  encircled  in  a  ligature  if  smaller, 
:umI  the  ligature  tied  as  tightly  as  possible  and  cut  short.  Borne  surgeon 
puncture  the  pile,  or  cut  away  its  superficial  part,  but  this  is  » 
When  all  the  piles  have  thus  been  tied  the  mass  is  returned  into  the  bowel 
In  operating  with  the  cautery  each  pile  is,  as  before,  lively  drawn 

<-iit,  and  then  a  clamp  is  applied  to  its  base.     The  clarap  should  lure 
ver  surface  coated  With  iwu  v,  BO  that  the  heat  applied  to  its  upper 
part  may  not  burn  the  skin.     If  the  pile  is  only  small  its  whole  tissue  mar 


Mr  H.  Smith'*  clump  for  piles. 


be  seared  down  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  clamp  by  the  cautery.  Of  tb 
may  be  done  without  any  clamp;  but  it  is  generally  necessary  b 
the  pile  a  short  distance  above  the  clamp,  and  then  Bear  the  base  of  itt 
a  thick  eschar  is  formed.     Mr.  Bryant  says  that  for  this  pun 
vanie  is  better  than  the  actual  cautery,  as  forming  a  thicker  eschar, 
has  the  advantage  that  the  supply  of  heat  is  continuous,  and  the  dis 
vantage  that  the  surface  of  the  cautery  is  not  so  large.     A  heat  a  Jit! 
iiclow  white  beat  is  safest,  because  it  chars  the  more  slow!\ ; 

burnt  too  rapidly  the  eschar  may  stick  to  the  cautery  and  be  pulled  awav, 
causing  bleeding.     When  the  surgeon  thinks  the  parts  sufficiently  Beiltd 
he  cautiously  relaxes  the  screw  of  the  clamp,  and  if  any  point  still  I  i 
repeats  the  eauteri/.at  too.    When  all  is  safe  and  every  pile  has  been  In 
in  this  manner  the  whole  is  returned  into  the  bowel  with  all  | 
gentleness. 

Chloroform  may  be  given  in  aii3T  operation  for  piles,  but  it  makes 
proceeding  a  little  more  difficult,  as  the  piles  are  rather  liable  to  slip  tip 
while  the  patient  is  becoming  unconscious.     However,  filling  the  I 
with  water  or  gentle  traction  will  bring  them  down,  and  few  patients  have 
the  resolution  to  submit  to  the  actual  cautery  without  it,  though  in  realit; 
the  operation  does  not  seem  very  painful. 

The  operation  by  the  cautery  is  the  more  recent  of  these  two  p 
and  is  the  one  now  in  greater  use,  and  it  has  some  incontestable  adv* 
tages  over  the  ligature, — the  recovery  is  more  rapid,  there  is  less 
confinement  to  bed,  and  it  is  less  painful  than  the  ligature.     Again 
these  advantages  is  to  be  set  the  risk  of  secondary  haemorrhage,  wbic 
however,  is  not  very  great,  and  the  somewhat  terrifying  nature 
proceeding,  if  from  any  cause  chloroform  is  not  used.     As   h 
though  v,  rv  eiJiitident  opinions  were  expressed  of  the  great  safet 
cautery,  further  experience  has  shown  their  incorrectness,    t*yieniia  " 
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lows  operations  for  piles,  in  consequence  of  inflammation  of  the  divided 
veins.  This  is  very  rare  in  any  form  of  operation,  but  seems  to  occur 
quite  as  often  after  the  cautery  as  the  ligature.  Tetanus  has  been  known 
to  occur  after  ligature,  but  it  is  a  very  rare  event  indeed. 

Prolapsus  Ani. — By  prolapsus  ani  is  meant  the  inversion  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  bowel,  and  its  protrusion  in  the  form  of  a  ring  of  red  tumid 
membrane.  In  slighter  cases  this  ring  consists  of  the  mucous  membrane 
only,  but  in  the  more  formidable  examples  the  whole  bower  protrudes, 
and  sometimes  for  several  inches.  Its  causes  are  constitutional  and  local. 
Thus,  in  cachectic  children  with  relaxed  fibre  any  intestinal  irritation,  such 
as  worms,  will  produce  prolapsus,  and  in  the  healthiest  persons,  whether 
children  or  adults,  prolapsus  may  be  caused  by  any  cause  of  straining, 
as  stone,  stricture,  or  enlarged  prostate.  Mr.  H.  Smith  also  says,  with 
indisputable  truth,  that  "  the  pernicious  plan  of  frequently  using  copious 
enemata  is  very  constantly  productive  of  the  disorder."  The  first  thing, 
then,  is  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  if  this  can  be  removed  the  prolapsus, 
if  moderate,  will  soon  disappear  with  a  little  attention.  When  the  gen- 
eral health  is  at  fault  the  appropriate  treatment  must  be  employed.  In 
childhood  ferruginous  tonics  are  commonly  needed,  and  if  the  complaint 
depends  on  the  irritation  of  worms  this  must  be  remedied.  In  this  way 
most  cases  of  prolapsus  will  be  cured  if  the  protruded  bowel  be  always 
at  once  carefully  reduced  (which  is  generally  easily  done  by  pressing  it 
gently  up  with  the  flat  of  the  hand)  and  supported  by  a  T-bandage.  If 
very  large  the  protruded  mucous  membrane  is  to  be  pencilled  over  with 
nitrate  of  silver  in  stick  or  smeared  with  nitric  acid.  For  the  cases  which 
resist  such  measures  (which  will  be  very  few,  and  chiefly  inveterate  cases 
in  the  adult)  an  operation  similar  to  that  for  piles  must  be  performed, 
portions  of  the  inverted  gut  being  tied  at  opposite  parts  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  bowel,  so  that  the  resulting  cicatrization  may  keep  the  gut 
in ;  or  if  the  anus  be  very  much  stretched  lunated  pieces  of  the  skin  and 
bowel  may  be  removed  with  the  scissors,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound 
stitched  together ;  or  similar  portions  of  the  skin  and  bowel  may  be 
clamped,  cut  off,  and  seared,  just  as  in  the  operation  for  piles. 

Fistula  in  Ano. — A  fistula  in  ano  is  a  channel  or  sinus  leading  by  the 
side  of  the  rectum,  and  having  usually  two  openings  (complete  fistula), 
the  upper  one  in  the  bowel,  and  the  lower  on  the  skin.  The  upper  open- 
ing is  generally  very  near  the  anus,  and  the  lower  is  also  generally  not 
far  from  the  margin  of  the  orifice,  so  that  the  fistula  is  usually  of  no 
great  length.  But  many  exceptions  occur  in  both  respects.  The  sinus 
may  open  a  long  way  up  the  gut,  and  the  external  orifice  may  be  a  very 
long  way  from  the  anus;  and  again,  there  are  fistulre  which  pursue  a 
curved  cc.urse,  coasting  round  the  bowel  as  they  pass  upwards,  so  that 
theopening  in  the  gut  is  on  the  opposite  side  from  that  on  the  skin  ("  horse- 
shoe fistuhe  "),  or  a  single  opening  in  the  bowel  may  communicate  with 
two  or  more  orifices  on  the  skin  (k*  Y-shaped  fistuhe").  Inattention  to 
these  peculiarities  may  cause  a  surgeon  to  overlook  the  internal  orifice  in 
cases  of  complete  fistula.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  incomplete  fistula? 
also  exist,  and  that  of  two  kinds, — blind  external  fistula  (Fig.  310),  in 
which  there  is  a  sinus  leading  up  along  the  bowel,  but  no  internal  open- 
ing; and  blind  internal  fistula,  where  there  is  an  opening  in  the  bowel, 
leading  down  into  the  cellular  tissue,  but  no  orifice  in  the  skin. 

Fistula  originates  in  two  ways,  viz.,  either  as  an  ulcerated  opening  in 
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the  wall  of  the  bowel,  the  matter  from  which  makes  its  way  down  along 

the  gut  to  open  externally,  or  as 
an  abscess  in  the  cellular  ti 
which  hursts  at  one  end  into  the 
bowel  ami  at  the  other  through  the 
skin.  It  is  obvious  that  either  of 
these  actions  may  be  so  modified 
as  to  give  rise  to  incomplete  fistula. 
Thus,  if  the  matter  from  the  ulcer- 
ated opening  in  the  bowel  does 
not  make  its  way  through  the  skin, 
but  alter  gravitating  or  ^pocket- 
ing" down  towards  the  anus  con- 
tinues in  discharge  into  the  howel, 
we  have  the  incomplete  internal 

tula.  If  the  abscess  oiil- 
howel  makes  its  way  through  the 
skin,  hut  does  not  hurst  into  the 
-ii,  or  if  in  a  complete  fistula  the 
internal  opening  should  close  (as 
iu  Fig,  310),  we  have  the  blind 
external  fistula. 

The  causes  of  the  ulceration  of 
the  howel  which  Leads  to  fistula  are 
not  aliraje  easy  U  It  is  ah 

un\  s  customer}1  to  speak  ol 
bodies,  such  as  a  tishhone,  parsing 
through  the  whole  intestinal  ; 
and  then   irritating  or  laoei 
the  rectum,  being  detained  there  by  the  sphincter,  and  certainly  I  ■ 
saw  a  ease  in  which  a  fishbone  was  found  in  a  fistula,  but  inch  casus  are 
mere  curiosities.    It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  either  foreign  bod 
or  hardened   heces  may  irritate   thus  or  any  other  part  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  cause  ulceration,  and    of  course  this  part  wTould   be  tar 
more  exposed  to  such  irritation  than  any  other.    In  many  cases  the  ul 
ation  seems  to   be  due  to  the  strumous  cachexia,  and   fistula  is  a  well- 
known  complication  of  phthisis. 

loohuhreetol  Ahstrs*. — The  frequent  connection  between  abscess  near 
the  anus  and  fistula  renders  the  surgeon  always  anxious  to  open  such  ab- 
olv  and  very  freely,  iu  order  to  avoid  any  denudation  of  the 
wall  of  the  gut  and  consequent  perforation.  The  abscess  is  to  be  punc- 
tured, a  director  passed  into  the  puncture,  and  the  whole  cavity  laid  open 
as  far  as  its  extremity  on  either  side.  If  this  is  early  done  fistula  hardly 
ever  follows. 

In  examining  a  case  of  fistula  the  first  care  of  the  surgeon  is  to  as. 
tain  the  condition  of  the  patient's  health,  and  more  especially  whether  or 
BOl  there  are  any  clear  symptoms  of  phthisis.    If  the  patient  be  undoubt- 
edly phthisical  it  is  often  better  not  to  operate,  for  the  operation  is  fre- 
quently unsuccessful,  the  wound  continuing   unhealed  up  to  the    time  of 
the  patient's  death;  and  the  division  of  the  fistula  sometimes  appeals 
aggravate  the  internal  mischief,  possibly  by  the  irritation  and  d 
which  it  causes.     But  these  objections  apply  cliieflj  to  adyai  <ges 

of  phthisis.      If  (In-    disease    in    the   lungs  is   in  an   early  and  the 

patient  is  much  annoyed  by  the  consequences  of  the  fistula,  it  Is  belter  to 
operate. 


>Uu  In  anor  willnmt  any  InLi-rnal  opening 
Then*  mv  oro  fi«titluU3  opening,  Into  wliii-h  bOtt- 
D  imortfld,  unci  which  run  JV»r  some 
dtalauec  !a  t  ho  cellular  tUww,  leruiiuuliun  heneuth 
tin  iv u 1 1  of  Ltit*  bowel.  At  it  is  ad  elliptical  depres- 
sion which  has  every  appearance  of  tot&£  I  he  *»ri^- 
iiTiti  ortfiot  of  «ue  (pcrtiajN  "f  both)  uf  the  fist  u  lie, 
but  Is  now  soundly  healed.— Museum  of  St  George's 
Hospital,  Ser,  ijt.No.4Tu 
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Diagnosis. — It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  every  fistulous  opening  near 
the  anus  is  not  necessarily  a  fistula  in  ano,  i.  e..  a  sinus  originating  in  or 
leading  to  the  rectum.  I  have  seen  a  labial  abscess  from  gonorrhoea, 
contracted  to  a  sinus,  mistaken  for  a  fistula  in  ano,  and  fistulous  chan- 
nels in  connection  with  disease  of  the  pelvis  not  very  uncommonly  open 
near  the  anus.  Another  very  important  caution  as  to  the  diagnosis  of 
fistula  is  not  to  confound  with  simple  fistulae  those  fistulous  openings 
which  form  in  connection  with  stricture  of  the  bowel.  Such  cases  are 
not  rare,  and  they  are  overlooked  sometimes  by  people  who  ought  to 
know  better.  When  the  stricture  is  simple  nothing  is  required  for  the 
care  of  the  fistula  but  the  dilatation  of  the  stricture,  just  as  in  perineal 
fistula.  When  the  stricture  is  cancerous  no  local  treatment  can  do  any 
food.  In  either  case  the  incision  of  the  fistula  is  a  great  mistake.  Care- 
mi  examination  of  the  higher  part  of  the  bowel  is,  therefore,  necessary  in 
any  case  of  fistula  whose  course  is  obscure,  and  particularly  in  those 
which  are  multiple  and  surrounded  by  a  good  deal  of  indurated  tissue,  as 
the  fistula?  in  connection  with  stricture  usually  are. 

Treatment. — The  operation  for  fistula  is  one  of  the  simplest  possible. 
It  consists  merely  in  passing  a  director  through  the  fistula  and  laying  its 
•rliole  track  open.  But  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  find  the  internal  open- 
ing, from  the  sinuous  direction  of  the  fistula,  or  from  the  small  size  of  the 
opening  into  the  bowel  compared  with  the  extent  of  the  abscess,  for  the 
abscess  often  stretches  to  a  great  distance  up  the  gut,  while  the  internal 
orifice  is  close  above  the  sphincter.  Often  the  surgeon  may  feel  the 
orifice  as  a  small  pimple  on  the  wall  of  the  bowel,  and  if  this  be  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  gut  from  the  external  opening,  he  will  discover  it  by 
laying  open  the  superficial  part  of  the  sinus  under  chloroform  and  tracing 
it  carefulfy  step  by  step  around  the  bowel.  But  no  doubt  in  some  cases 
(Fig.  310)  there  is  no  internal  opening,  and  then  the  surgeon  must  make 
one  by  pushing  the  director  through  the  wall  of  the  bowel  where  it  feels 
most  thinned  and  exposed.  Such  operations,  however,  are  unsatisfac- 
tory. If  the  internal  opening  has  been  overlooked  the  fistula  will  surely 
reproduce  itself.  If  there  be  no  external  opening  the  internal  orifice  can 
usually  be  seen  or  felt,  and  a  bent  probe  can  be  hooked  in  it,  so  that  its 
point  projects  under  the  skin.  This  is  then  cut  down  upon,  and  so  the 
fistula  is  rendered  complete  and  at  once  laid  open. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  any  elaborate  dressing  after  the  operation.  It 
is  well,  I  think,  to  put  a  piece  of  oiled  lint  into  the  wound,  and  keep  it 
there  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  so  as  to  avoid  the  agglutination 
of  the  superficial  part  of  the  wound  ;  and  afterwards  to  pass  a  probe  or 
director  down  to  the  bottom  of  it,  to  iii&ure  its  tilling  up  regularly ;  and 
it  is  a  comfort  for  the  patient  if  he  can  be  spared  any  action  of  the  bowels 
for  a  few  days. 

The  other  methods  which  have  been  used  for  the  cure  of  fistula  are  the 
elastic  ligature,  the  electric  cautery,  and  the  e'eraseur.  They  are  much 
inferior  to  the  cutting  operation,  but  one  or  other  may  be  used  on  patients 
who  will  not  submit  to  the  latter,  and  I  should  think  the  best  would  be 
the  elastic  ligature,  but  I  have  no  experience  of  it.1 


1  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  a  discussion  at  the  Clinical  Society,  reported  in  the 
Lancet,  June  5,  1875,  on  an  interesting  cu«e  under  Mr.  Mnunder's  cure  of  double 
fistula  in  the  same  patient.  One  whs  treated  by  incision,  the  other  with  the  elastic 
Ligature.  The  result  showed  the  great  superiority  of  the  cutting  operation,  for  the 
wound  made  with  the  knife  united  kindly  and  with  little  pain,  while  that  produced 
by  the  elastic  ligature  was  left  with  callous  prominent  edges,  and  did  not  unite  till 
five  weeks  after  the  other  was  healed.     All  the  surgeons  who  took  part  in  the  debate 
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The  cause  of  the  persistence  of  fistula  is  doubtless  tbe  acl 
sphincter  ani,  which  constantly   presses  upon  tin*  walls  of  the  absn-e 

ami     disturbs     any    attempt 
'"""'  :iU  union,      let    spoiUan 

in  Long  periods  of  time.  El  sot 
unknown,     Mr.  P  res  colt  llrwc 
mentioned  a  short   time 
St.   Heorgc's    Hospital     two 
occurring  under  his  own  ob& 
vation ;    but    the   event 
rare  and  the  length  of  time 
quired    too   long   to   afford  any 
valid  argument  against  the  ad 
visability  of  operating  wh 
the  general  health  will  bet 
L&lff' 


Flan.]*  in  am.*    rh<jmakm*&p*tnpr~*tf*ib*         J  "r<   **    i{    is    Krh:l 

taw,   a  bougie  t»aa  Uevu  piMnif  tfenHtgb  the  fl«inia,  better  called  1  nicer  o!  the  ami 

and  the  mun>ti<<  iii' 9BSfl  M  Kit  I"  SH  rcraoted,  in   order     jg   11  VCI*\r  llftin  Tu  I   mi <  1    distFeSStll 

u,  am  ..f  ti..-  »■«»]  •phiocor.  •»«*»  oompiaint    w|,{ch,   how< 

which  the  c  ban  ml  ul   tbe  ft* tula  extends,     H*"h>w  the  ■  '  it  i 

oil  pile, which  has  been  cot  usually  relieved  imraedn 

Tii4*preperetfon  well  Hiustmi^iMiih  th«caufte  very  simple  treatment.     I 

of  the  persistence  of  fistula  mad  the  manner  in  which  a  little  crack  Oil  the  edttS  of  tl) 

the  on  ,  Moves  that  cause    The  director  facing  ■  ■      •         •■        ... 

passed  Id  Hh9  track  «f  the  bougie  above  fi^nd,  the  bowe,i     hardly     implicating     til 

iphloctai  is  nit  eoafileiilf  across,  and  i  whole  thickness  of  the  skin,  i 

f 4-nrni  from  reoattftog  till  ibc  tratk  of  th>  etna*  below  tend i DIE*  perhaps.  ;t    I  < ■  rt still  tiii 

baa  bean  obliterated  by  cicatrisation.— St. George '*  Hos-  %nnM   ?..,    |ilft    tvtii         rt  ..    k*lf 

pllal  Museum,  S,r.  I*,  No,  *  J""*    Up    the    gilt— Sfty    hall 

inch— and  situated  in  toe 
majority  of  instances  towards  the  coccyx.     It  is  the  seat  of  great  pail 
especially  when  the  bowels  act,  and  this  pain  frequently  lasts  for  a  Ion 
while  alter  defecation,,  and  is  often  so  severe  that  the  dread  of  it  Ct 
the  patient  to  avoid  emptying  the  gut  as  long  as  possible,  so  the 
times  a  very  deleterious  habit  of  enforced  constipation   is  &e1  up.  wlnili 
greatly  impairs  the  digestive  functions.     The  obstacle  to  the  heal  in 
this  ulcer  lies  obviously  in  the  connection  of  the  ulcerated  skin  with  the 
sphincter  anL     Its  cause  is  not  always  apparent.     It  is  more  common  t ti 
women  than  men,  and  may  be  produced  by  the  irritation  of  dla 
Cracks  form  on  the  anus  from  gonorrhoea!  and  syphilitic  discharges,  m 
are  generally  more  superficial  and  more  easily  cured  than  the  pttiJMf 
u  (i ssu re  of  the  anus." 

Some  of  the  milder  cases  of  lissure  are  amenable  to  treatment  by 
tineas,  attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  so  that  the 
hard  nor  the  action  costive,  and  Borne  stimulating  application,  of  wl 
the  stick-caustic  is  the  best.     But  the  operation  which  cures  tin*  ir- 
is so  simple  and  attends  so  much  Immediate  relief  that  it  is  seldom  wsi 
while  to  spend  time  on  any  other  local  treatment,     h  i  limpfy  i'1 

exposing  the  whole  extent  of  the  ulcer  with  a  speculum,  and  then  making 
an  incision  through  its  whole  length  and  depth  with  a  stOQt  Straight 
pointed  bistoury.     This  incision  should  be  marie  careful h 
the  healthy  tissue  throughout  its  whole  extent.     This  is   usual! 


appeared  to  be  unanimous  in  condnraniiig  the  treatment  by  tbe  elaetic  ligaftllfeal  ■ 
method  for  general  use,  while  admit  Li  ag  that  it  might  be  indicated  nndi 
circufii-tniii  '>,  chiefly  when  the  opening  is  very  high  and  the  surgeon 
fear  tin »efle d  which  the  necessary  division  of  somewhat  Urge  vessel 
his  patleati 
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sufficient.     If  it  fails,  the  division  of  the  entire  sphincter  (including,  of 
course,  the  ulcer  in  the  cut)  may  be  necessary. 

Pruritus  ani  is  often  a  troublesome  affection,  and  in  some  cases  is  so 
distressing  and  uncontrollable  that,  as  is  the  case  with  pruritus  vulvae,  it 
almost  obliges  the  sufferer  to  renounce  society.  Usually,  however,  it  is 
symptomatic  of  some  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  if  taken  in 
time  is  perfectlj*  manageable.  Careful  attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels, 
the  expulsion  of  worms,  and  the  careful  regulation  of  the  diet,  are  the 
first  requisites.  It  seems  to  me  often  to  depend  on  the  too  free  use  of 
stimulants.  The  local  treatment  consists  of  astringent  and  sedative 
lotions,  with  scrupulous  cleanliness,  and  perhaps  a  narcotic  at  bedtime, 
when  the  itching  is  apt  to  be  severe.  Careful  examination,  however,  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  absence  of  fissure  of  the  anus  or  condylomata, 
of  which  pruritus  is  sometimes  only  a  symptom.  The  disease  is  often 
attended  with  small  excoriations,  hardly  deserving  the  name  of  fissures, 
around  the  anus,  and  the  itching  will  disappear  when  these  are  brought 
to  heal,  which  is  usually  effected  by  touching  them  with  nitrate  of  silver 
and  applying  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution. 

Mr.  II.  Smith  recommends  in  these  cases  glycerin  ointment — a  drachm 
of  glycerin  to  an  ounce  of  lard — or  an  ointment  composed  of  calomel  of 
the  same  strength  (Jj  :  3j)-  The  black  or  yellow  wash  is  also  sometimes 
useful,  and  the  daily  passage  of  a  bougie  will  sometimes  render  the  anus 
irritable. 


Polypus  of  the  rectum  is  a  disease  which,  though  not  confined  to  child- 
hood, is  most  common  at  that  period  of  life.  Two  forms  of  it  are  de- 
scribed— the  vascular  and  the  fibrous — but  the  difference  is  one  rather  of 
degree  of  vascularity  than  of  kind,  both  being  formed  of  fibrous  tissue 
with  vessels  intermixed.1  The  earlier  the  age  is  the  more  vascular  as  a 
rule  will  be  the  polypus.  These  polypi  are  often  attached  by  long  stalks 
to  the  bowel,  so  that  when  they  float  up  into  the  gut  they  are  impercep- 
tible and  cause  no  symptoms,  but  when  they  are  carried  down  they  are 
grasped  by  the  sphincter,  and  this  causes  pain  and  bleeding.  If  a  child 
suffers  from  occasional  bleeding  from  the  bowel  it  is  usually  from  this 
cause.  Piles  are  very  rare  in  childhood.  The  polypus,  however,  may 
easily  escape  detection,  especially  if  the  bowels  have  not  acted  recently. 
The  surest  way  to  detect  it  is  to  make  the  bowels  act  by  an  enema,  when 
it  will  probably  present  as  a  small  red  projection  at  the  anus,  or  can  be 
felt  and  drawn  down  by  sweeping  the  finger  round  the  bowel.  Sometimes 
the  surgeon,  in  so  doing,  breaks  it  off  and  cures  the  disease,  otherwise  it 
is  necessary  to  remove  it.  There  is  little  or  no  danger  in  the  less  vascu- 
lar specimens  in  twisting  it  off  with  a  pair  of  forceps ;  but  it  is,  of  course, 
safer  to  tie  the  base  and  cut  it  off  close  to  the  ligature ;  and  as  this  gives 
little  if  any  pain,  it  is  the  course  generally  adopted. 

Villous  disease  of  the  rectum  is  a  rare  form  of  tumor,  of  which,  how- 
ever, I  once  saw  a  very  striking  instance,'2  in  which  the  tumor  used  to 
grow  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  some  obstruction,  from  which  the 
patient  was  relieved  by  tearing  away  portions  of  the  mass.     This  was 

1  In  some  of  these  polypi  adenoid  tissue  may  be  dotected;  others  consist  entirely 
of  epithelium — are,  in  fact,  gigantic  warts.  A  case  of  this  sort  is  Bgured  in  Mr.  H. 
Smith's  essay,  Syst.  of  Surg.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  iv,  p  800. 

*  Patb.  Trans  ,  vol.  xii,  p.  120.  The  preparation  is  preserved  in  St.  George's  Hos- 
pital Museum,  and  is  figured  in  Mr.  H.  Smith's  essay. 
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1  hilly-three  times,  and  always  with- temporary  relief.     The  | 
survived  five  y ems*  and  died  afl   the  ag£  of  seventy.     The  who 
of  the  disease  in  this  ease,  as  well  ns  the  microscopic  examination,  &h< 
tUat  the  tumor  was  of  a  non-malignant  nature,  though  probably  in  the 
rectUID,  as  in  the  bladder,  eaueenms  Inmors  may  be  Covered  with  a  I 

of  villous  processes.    The  diagnosis  of  roch  tuinora  s hen  within  the  wseb 

of  the  finger  or  hand  will   reel   OH  their  comparatively  alow  growth,  the 
villous  character  of  1  face,  the  absence  of  hardness  at  their  base, 

and  of  any  symptoms  not  explicable  by  their  medm  nival  pressure. 

Mucous  Tubercles  and  Condylomata — I  ought  to  mention  here,  tiroes 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  diagnosis,  the   syphilitic  affections  so  frequently 
found  near  the  anus,  viz.,  mucous  tubercles  and  condylomata.     Mucnu 
tubercles  are  often  eon  founded,  even  at  the  present   day.  with  est* 
piles,     Vet   the  diagnosis  is  as  easy   as   possible.     Piles   are  roun 

somewhat  pendulous  tumors,  oovered  with 
F,°*812-  healthy  skin,  and  only  occasion  all} 

IMCled    with  any  symptoms    of  syphilis 
which  on  careful  examination  will 
to  have  nothing  bot  an  accidental  n 
nice  to  the  disease.     Mucous  tuberel> 
the   contrary,   form    small,   pern 
sessile  elevations  oovered  with 
or    warty    and    moist    epidermis,    and   nr 
always  developed  in  the  course  of  a 
ular  outbreak  of  secondary  or  <  what  is 
the  same    thing)  congenital    syphilis.     I 
have    spoken    above    (page  402  )    oi 
probably  contagions  nature  of  their  D 
secretion  and   the   great  efficacy  of  the 
local  and   general  administration  of  mer- 
cury in  their  treatment 

Condylomata   are   generally  syphilitic 
though  they  may  proceed  from  toe  irriU 
tion  of  gonorrlKeal  and  possibly  Other  dil 
charges.     They  form  large  pedunen 
masses,  in    which   all   the  textures    of  kl 
skin  can  be  detected,  covered  with  a  fo 
warty  surface  and  exhaling  a  fetid 
^         ■#/!  ture,  frequently  very  vascular,  and   » 

ingto  an  alarming  extent  BomettDK 
removed.  The  clastic  ligature,  though  inf 
rior  in  most  situations  to  the  knife  for  the 
removal  of  tumors,  seems  to  me  very  appro- 
priate for  the  treatment  of  condylomata. 


r%j 


Simple  «ytOr  tur  B,  at  a  jmiImI 

ahoui  ail  Inch  from  the  anus.  The  sur- 
face of  the  wucoua  iiiL'nibraiK«  b  much 
llSMEltid,  ftftd   the  walls  of  the  huff  el 


Sfreittrr  of  the  mtum  is  either  sim 
or  cancerous.    Both  will,  of  ooorse,  be 
this  situation  (which  waa  etntfeoMM  to   companied  by  the  same  symptoms  i 

th.?  .it.riiMurr  much  thickened  ami  iudu-    ehlUlieal  obstruct  ion  in  proportion   tO   thei 


rat  id. 

this  thickening  was  found  to  be  due  en 


1  extent,!.  e.,  constipation,  followed  h\  diar- 


Un^tolhedeveloimientofiflmiflbfous  **>«»>  indigestion,  distension  of  the  belly, 

aiulorial  in  On Ittl niiucoua  areolar  tissue,  loss    of  tippet  lie.  health,    aild    Com  [flexion. 

aoi  LP    the  MHtttftff  ilMue  r.uisi.1.    the  These  RVmptOins  are  not,  hov 
ho  we  I,    No  peculiar  cell-formations  could  i  i        *i  i        ti  i 

bf«<tMMtathi.B.i«u.-HHo..u...f  nwohMical,    though    they    perhaps    are 

8t.  George's  Hospital,  Ser.  Ix,  No.  37. 


perhaps 
wholly  caused  by  the  mechanical  obstru 
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tfon.  There  can  be  no  doubt  thai  the  diarrhoea  and  the  acrid  discharge 
present  even  in  non-cancerous  stricture  are  caused  in  part  at  least  by  re- 
tention of  the  faeces  setting  up  inflammation  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
bowel  and  catarrhal  discharge.  In  some  cases  (rarer,  however,  than 
might  perhaps  be  inferred  from  their  constant  mention  in  surgical  books) 
foreign  bodies  become  impacted  in  the  strict u red  intestine  and  thus  com- 
plete the  obstruction  which  otherwise  would  be  imperfect. 

Simple  stricture  depends  on  the  deposit  of  fibroid  material  in  the  wall 
of  the  bowel  or  external  to  it,  probably  from  chronic  inflammation,  or  on 
the  healing  of  ulcers,  and  these  are  either  strumous,  syphilitic,  dysen- 
teric, or  accidental.  Strumous  ulcers  are  believed  to  be  very  common. 
When  they  perforate  the  bowel  they  lead  to  fistula,  and  are  then  usually 
Of  small  size.  Larger  strumous  ulcers  may  produce  firm  bands  of  cica- 
trix considerably  narrowing  the  calibre  of  the  intestine. 

So  also  with  venereal  disease.  Sir  J.  Paget  has  shown  how  common 
it  is  in  women  who  suffer  from  constitutional  syphilis  to  find  the  rectum 
occupied  by  ulcerations  of  a  horseshoe  shape,  which  in  their  healing  pro- 
duce cicatricial  bands  stretching  across  the  cavity. 

The  main  feature  in  the  diagnosis  between  these  simple  forms  of  stric- 
ture and  the  obstruction  of  cancer  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  cancer  the  mor- 
bid deposit  is  infiltrated  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  walls  of  the 
bowel  and  the  neighboring  tissues,  producing  a  hard  irregular  nodular 
mass  which  extends  for  some  distance  from  the  seat  of  obstruction  (Fig. 
813),  while  in  simple  stricture  there  is  often  merely  a  constriction  as  if 
a  string  had  been  tied  round  the  bowel,  the  coats  of  which  feel  quite 
healthy  up  to  the  stricture;  and  if  the  finger  can  be  passed  through  it, 
the  mucous  membrane  on  the  other  side  feels  healthy,  and  there  is  no 
deposit  around  the  bowel. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  diagnosis  is  often  by  no  means 
easy  in  cases  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  314,  where  the  ulcerated  and 
contracted  surface  is  very  extensive,  and  the  patient  exhausted  by  suf- 
fering. 

After  either  kind  of  stricture  fistulous  passages  will  form,  precisely  as 
after  stricture  of  the  urethra,  the  wall  of  the  bowel  giving  way  from 
ulceration  above  or  in  the  tissue  of  the  stricture,  a  little  of  the  contents 
being  infiltrated  into  the  textures  around,  and  suppuration  extending 
gradually  from  this  point  to  the  skin.  Such  fistulous  passages,  however, 
form  much  more  readily  in  cancerous  strictures,  for  obvious  reasons, 
since  the  substance  of  these  cancerous  deposits  very  readily  breaks  down 
and  ulcerates ;  and  for  this  reason  also,  as  well  as  from  their  greater  ex- 
tent, the  passage  of  faeces  through  the  stricture  is  much  more  painful  in 
cancerous  than  in  simple  stricture,  and  is  often  the  chief  source  of  the 
patient '8  misery. 

The  treatment  of  stricture  of  the  rectum  is  in  some  cases  decisive  and 
very  successful.  When  the  obstruction  is  formed  merely  by  an  ulcer 
which  has  cicatrized,  and  the  constitutional  condition  on  which  it  may 
have  depended  has  passed  away,  the  health  may  be  as  completely  and 
rapidly  restored  b}'  dilating  the  stricture  as  in  the  parallel  case  of  stric- 
ture of  the  urethra ;  and,  as  in  the  urethra,  this  dilatation  may  be  ac- 
complished either  gradually  by  means  of  bougies  or  rapidly  b}T  incision. 
The  latter  method  is  by  no  means  free  from  danger.  I  have  seen  peri- 
tonitis and  death  follow  the  incision  of  a  stricture  of  the  rectum  even 
when  the  incision  was  quite  away  from  the  peritoneal  cavit}'  and  strictly 
limited  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bowel.  It  should  be  reserved  for 
dense  cicatricial  strictures  in  which  the  method  of  gradual  dilatation  fails 
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or  is  too  painful.     It  is  accomplished  bj  p  a  director  through  U* 

stricture  (which  is  suppose  to  he  too  tight  t<»  admit  the  Bug 
tug  :i  hernia  tcnife  upon  it,  with  which  the  tissue  of  the  Btricluri 
slightly  notched  backwards  or  towards  the  taeram  hi  one  w  two  o1«ccs 

n  extent  aqffleiest  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  little  Briber,  and  i 
fore  of  fl  small  bougie.     Perhaps  the  bistouri-c  :ieot 


Fio,  S13.— Scirrhous  deposit  ami  ul,  -ration  of  the  rOCtura.— Museum  ol  - 
No,  M 

1  m  Mi.—  Sstemt'/i  okendon  ami  pod  traction  of  ih"  bowel,  will  ->ntmM* 

part,  tin«-  nr-'-i  IUD04U  ulCermilotL-  I  Botpltlt  MuieOIK  lOt 

This  operation,  however,  is  only  intended  as  a  preliminary  I 
the  bougie*     Although,  as   I   have  said  before,  it  it*  not 
risk,  in  appropriate   eases  (i.eM  cases  of  tough  eicair: 
effects  are  almost  magical. 

For  slighter  cases  of  non-cancerous  stricture  the  rectum  Ijougie  i*  *M 
that  is  rec [iiired.     It  should   be  passed  at    Aral 
skilled  attendant  until  the  stricture  will  freely  admit  an  instrmi. 
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of  the  middle  finger,  and  all  trouble  from  obstruction  is  over,  when 
the  patient  may  be  instructed  to  pass  it,  and 
•hould  at  first  be  watched  to  see  that  he 
veally  does  pass  it  through  the  stricture. 
As  in  the  urethra  it  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  stricture  dilated  for  a  time,  which 
ia  practically  unlimited. 

Malignant  stricture,  on  the  contrary,  can 
only  be  aggravated  by  any  form  of  mechan- 
ical treatment.  Gentle  laxatives,  to  keep 
the  motions  sod  and  avoid  the  irritation 
produced  in  the  upper  bowel  by  the  deten- 
tion of  hardened  feces ;  opium  or  morphia, 
to  relieve  pain  and  procure  sleep;  and  nour- 
ishing food  in  small  bulk,  constitute  all  that 
can  be  done  in  an  early  stage.  Later  on 
the  question  of  affording  relief,  though  only 
for  a  time,  by  opening  the  bowel  above  the 
seat  of  stricture  becomes  an  urgent  one. 

C ototomy. — The  operation  of  colotomy  is 
one  which  has  become  a  very  common  one 
of  late,  and  about  which,  therefore,  much 
more  is  known  than  was  the  case  formerly. 
We  know  that  after  successful  colotomy,  or 
indeed  after  the  formation  of  an  artificial 
anus  in  any  part  of  the  intestine,  the  pa- 
tient's life  is  not  by  any  means  so  miserable 
as  was  thought  formerly  to  be  the  case ;  and 
we  also  know  that  the  cancer  which  affects 
the  lower  bowel  is  frequently  of  the  less 
malignant  and  rapidly  growing  forms,1  and 
consequently  that  if  the  effects  of  mechan- 
ical  obstruction   and  consequent  irritation      B^0"fl^achAl,Thel!lI,8t?ni!nttl8 

,  ,     .    .    j    .»  ?  •  passed  through  the  orlAce  to  be  in- 

can  be  obviated  the  patient  may  survive  a  cl8ed,  with  the  knife  concealed  in  the 

long  time.      Then,  again,  the  Sufferings  Which    stem.    By  pressure  on  the  handle  the 

cancer  occasions  when  the  surface  over  which  1bl^%^^ectt^^^rextw,t  whlch 
the  faeces  pass  is  extensively  ulcerated  are    8 regu a      yt  e 80rew* 
often  very  acute,  and  it  is  worth  his  while  to  submit  to  the  risk  of  the 
operation  even  for  that  cause  only,  irrespective  of  any  obstruction. 

The  operation,  however,  is  much  more  urgently  indicated  and  much 
more  certain  to  afford  immediate  relief  when  it  is  performed  with  a  view 
of  relieving  the  symptoms  of  total  obstruction,  besides  being  more  easy 
of  execution. 

For  a  description  of  the  operation  see  the  section  on  Internal  Strangu- 
lation (page  614). 

Malformations  of  the  lower  bowel  are  usually  described  as  either 
(1)  imperforate  anus,  or  (2)  imperforate  rectum.  1.  In  the  former  case 
there  is  no  anal  opening ;  in  the  latter  there  is,  but  it  does  not  lead  into 
the  bowel.  When  a  child  is  born  with  no  anal  aperture  the  circumstance 
may  escape  notice  for  a  time,  and  then  the  symptoms  are  usually  com- 
plicated by  the  useless  administration  of  purgatives.     Very  commonly, 

1  Cancer  of  the  rectum  is  either  of  the  epithelial  or  scirrhous  form.  It  often  re- 
mains for  a  long  time  without  spreading  to  the  neighboring  viscera,  and  without 
much  growth  or  ulceration,  if  not  irritated  by  the  constant  passage  of  faeces. 
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however,  the  malformation  is  detected  soon  after  birth.     If  relief  is 
afforded  the  usual  symptoms  of  obstruction  set  in  ;  after  a  flay  or  two  < 
constipation    the    belly  becomes   distended,  vomiting   commrii 

i -  m  1  being  dependent  in  a  great  measure  on  the  amount  of  fluid 
Into  the  stomach),  the  food  only  being  rejected  at  first,  and  then  th 
meconium,  and  the  child  dies  in  i  few  days,  either  from  exhaustion 
peritonitis.  Many  of  these  cases  are,  however,  perfectly  curable,  and 
so  simple  a  proceeding  that  it  should  hardly  be  dignified  with  the  name 
of  an  operation.  The  bowel  comes  close  to  the  skin,  and  if  the 
will  make  a  moderately  free  incision  in  the  position  of  the  anus,  dran 
the  bowel  down  to  the  level  of  the  skin,  and  attach  the  mucous  mem- 
brane to  the  skin  around  the  whole  of  the  circumference,  nothing  more 
need  be  done.  The  patient's  life  will  be  preserved  for  the  moment,  and 
it  may  be  confidently  anticipated  that  the  power  of  retaining  the  feces 
will  be  perfect.1 

These  are  the  simplest  cases,  and  they  may  foe  recognized  conjectural!)' 
by  the  perfect  development  of  the  pelvic  bones,  so  that  the  < 
tbe  normal  distance  from  the  scrotum  or  vagina,  and  by  the  bulging 
the  perineum  when  the  child  cries.  A  surgeon  who  would  not  operate 
in  a  case  of  this  kind  would,  I  think,  neglect  one  of  the  plainest  duties 
of  his  profession.  Yet  many  such  eases  are  sacrificed  to  the  prejudice 
that  children  with  imperforate  anus  had  better  be  left  to  die. 

WUh  Fft*  ai  Fibula. — There  are  other  eases  in  which  imperforate  anus 
is  complicated  with  fistula  opening  into  the  vagina,  into  the  bladder 
or  the  male  urethra,  or  into  the  scrotum. 

When  the  rectum  communicates  with  the  vagina,  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  deformity  has  produced  so  little  inconvenience  that  the  patient 

Fig*  316. 


Imperforate  r*clum  with  scrotal  flotilla*    An  incision  bos  be*n  made  into  tbr-  rectum  from  th<*  natur 
aituatiou  of  Mm  anus,  and  a  probe  passed  through  this  Ilk  bio  it  from  tbe  scrotal  fistula. 


has  reached  maturity,  and  even  bad  children,  without  being  sensible  < 
it.1     In  such  cases  some  sphincter  action  must  be  exercised  by  the  fihffl 


1  The  sphincter  exists  in  souie  of  i  i,  though  the  anus  is  imperforate, 

a  dissection  by  Mr.  Partridge,  described  in  the   Path.  Trans.,  vol.  v,  p.  IT6»     Jha^ 
even  if  there  were  no  external  sphincter,  the  oiroul&i  fibres  of  the  internal  sphiac 
would  prevent  any  incontinence  of  fieces. 

*  A  striking  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Leon  Lefort,  will  be  found  in  my  work  on  Ih 
Treatment  of  Children's  Diseases, 
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of  the  vagina  as  the  gat  passes  obliquely  through  them.  But  generally 
the  patient  suffers  the  most  terrible  misery  from  the  deformity,  and  then 
an  attempt  must  be  made  to  draw  the  bowel  down,  as  is  done  in  simple 
imperforation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  detach  it  from  the  vagina,  and 
this  is  sometimes  successful.1 

When  the  opening  is  into  the  male  bladder  or  urethra  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  done  to  preserve  life — which  will  otherwise  be  gradually  but 
surely  destroyed  by  the  accumulation  of  semi-solid  faeces  in  the  urinary 
passages,  causing  symptoms  analogous  to  stone,  or  absolutely  forming 
the  nucleus  for  a  stone — is  to  open  the  bowel  higher  up,  either  in  the 
loin  or  groin. 

In  cases  where  external  fistula  exists  the  bowel  is,  I  think,  never  or 
▼ery  rarely  far  from  the  integument,  and  the  free  re-establishment  of  the 
natural  passage  will  cure  the  unnatural  one. 

With  Deficiency  of  (he  Bowel. — But  there  are  more  formidable  cases 
of  imperforate  anus,  in  which  the  bowel  is  entirely  deficient,  and  may 
terminate  at  any  level,  though  usually  it  ends  at  the  sigmoid  flexure  of 
the  colon,  which  then  sometimes  bends  over  to  the  right  side  instead  of 
ending  on  the  left.  These  cases  of  deficient  rectum  may  he  suspected 
by  the  ill-developed  condition  of  the  pelvic  bones,  the  tuberosities  of  the 
ischia  being  close  together,  and  the  coccyx  near  to  the  parts  of  genera- 
tion, and  by  the  absence  of  all 
bulging  in  the  perineum  when 
the  child  cries.  The  surgeon  is, 
however,  justified  in  making 
an  exploratory  incision — keep- 
ing very  close  to  the  coccyx  as 
he  gets  deeper — and  if  he  does 
not  find  any  bowel  it  is  a  mat- 
ter for  his  own  judgment  whe- 
ther to  open  a  higher  part  of 
the  gut,  and  if  so  which  part. 
I  cannot  doubt  that  in  healthy 
infants  such  an  attempt  to  pre- 
serve life  should  be  made,  and 
that  the  groin  is  the  best  place 
to  make  the  opening.  Persons 
in  whom  this  operation  (Lit- 
tre's)  has  been  performed  in 
infancy  have  been  known  to 
live  till  middle  life  or  beyond 
it  in  perfect  health  and  com- 
fort, marrying  and  taking  their 
part  in  all  the  business  and 
pleasures  of  their  station;1 
and  though  such  cases  are  un- 


Dissection  of  the  parts  from  the  above  case.    The  bowel 
is  seen  with  the  bladder  lying  in  front  of  it.    The  bowel 
terminates  in  a  cul-de-sac,  close  to  the  sklu,  from  which  a 
-  •         i  a    sni all  canal  runs  forward.    This  opens  on  the  skin  nt  b, 

doubted ly     very    exceptional,     and  from  thence  an  almost  imperceptible  tube  can  be 
Still   I    think  We   are   bound   tO    traced    forwards  as  far  as  c,  where  it  opens   into  the 

give  the  patient  the  chance.       ""J1?™- .  V"™*1. th?  8ituat!on  °/  thc  H"U9'  "hil«the 

o  i     .  iucision  is  shown  in  the  previous  figure.— From  Larcher. 

M.  HUgUier  has  recommend-    Translation  of  Holmes's  SurK.  1Mb.  of  Childhood. 


1  Sigr.  Riszoli  has  lately  published  several  cases  in  which  this  deformity  ha*  been 
treated  with  much  success. 
'  See  Rochard,  Mem.  de  l'Acad.  Imp.  de  Mid.,  1859. 
9  Holmes,  Surg.  Dis.  of  Children,  2d  ed.,  p.  178. 
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ed  that  in  those  caeet  the  opening should  be  made  in  the right  groin  inste 
of  in  LUc  left,  as  would  seem  more  nut, Lira] .     His  reason  is  the  occi 

deviation  of  tin  |    fa 

tire  to  the  right  aide  u 

of  deficiency  of  the 
But  this  deviation  is 

only   occasional.      I   think 
in  i  hi  in  make  the  epenh 

the  left  groin  ;  and  if  the 
of  the  bowel  is  not  band 
a  slight  extension  of  1 1 
upwards  will  probably  enable 
i  be  surgeon  to  open   it 
bends  over  to  the  right  side. 

Imperforate    Etotwnu  —  Iu 
imperforate     rectum    (iu    tli 
proper    sense)    the   anus    am 
the  portion  of  bowel  i 
oua  to  it,  which  are  developed 
as  the   skin   is,  from    the  es 
tenia)    embryonic    layer,   are 
natural,    and    this    almost   al- 
ways causes  the  deformity 
be  overlooked    at     Bftt     Bu 
as  the  child  can  pass  no 
tions  the  sann  'in*  come 

on  as  in  imperforate  anus,  and 
then  on  examination  with  tli 
finger  the  anus  is  found  to  lea 

into  adepreoaion,  oroniVd^ 
like  a  thimble.    The  bowel  ter- 
minates  at   a   variable   height 
above,  Usually,  aa  in  the  fig 

the  lower  end  of  the  gut  is  at 
no  great  distance;  but  the  condition  of  parts  may  be  just  the  same  a 
imperforate  anus,  ue.,  the  got  may  end  at  the  sigmoid  flexure  or  at  any 
higher  level. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  a  free  incision,  through  the  skin 
and  soft  parts,  including  the  cubde-sac,  from  the  coccyx  as  far  forward 
as  the  parts  of  generation  permit,  having  a  staff  in  the  nrethi 

lording  to  the  sex,  so  that  the  bladder,  uterus,  atid  peritoneal  reflexion* 
may  be  avoided.  The  incision  should  In*  extended  as  deep  as  possible  by 
very  gradual  dissection,  the  surgeon  feeling  constantly  for  the  bulging 
bowel,  and  when  this  is  reached  he  endeavors  to  draw  it  down  and  at- 
tach it  to  the  external  wound  before  opening  it.  When  thie  cannot  be 
done  it  must  be  opened  in  gtftf,  and  the  patency  of  the  opening  main- 
tained either  by  tents  or,  what  1  think  is  better,  by  passing  the  little 
finger  gently  through  into  the  gut  twice  a  day.  But  as  these  fi>uil<>u> 
channels  are  very  liable  to  close,  it  is  far  better,  if  possible,  to  draw  the 
gut  down. 

The  old  plan  used  to  be  to  explore  the  parts  with  a  trocar,  but  it  ia 
an  undeniably  bad  one.  The  gut  may  be  missed  altogether,  and  tbe  ps* 
ntoiieiim  Of  some  other  part  opened  (as  shown  in  Fig*  319);  or  if  tbe 
upper  cul-de-sac  is  reached  and  punctured,  the  escape  of  air  fmm  & 
renders  it  more  difficult  to  dissect  down  on  it  afterwards,  and  no  poW" 


Iiuj"  rforale  rectum.    Tin*  bowel  terminates Ht  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sacrum.    There  Ik  au  aual  cul-de-sac,  separated 
tiv  a  small   celtnlo-fibrmis  interspace   from    the   buwel.— 
oiralde*. 
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Fig.  319. 


^Ugf^i 


tare  with  a  trocar,  however  enlarged  by  subsequent  passage  of  instru- 
ments, gives  that  free 
exit  for  the   motions 
which  is  necessary  in 
after  life. 

In  many  cases  the 
obstruction  of  the 
bowel  is  formed  by  a 
mere  membrane,  and 
all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  make  a  free  crucial 
opening  and  keep  it 
distended  by  the  daily 
passage  of  the  finger 
for  a  month,  with  oc- 
casional exploration 
from  time  to  time  after- 
wards. 

The  cases  of  imper- 
forate rectum  in  which 
no  gut  can  be  found 


Parts  removed  from  a  case  where  Littre's  operation  was  performed 
by  Mr.  A.  Johnstone,  in  a  case  of  Imperforate  rectum,  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful exploratory  puncture,  which  passed  into  the  recto-uterine 
pouch  of  peritoneum,  a,  the  uterus ;  6,  a  bristle  passed  in  the  course 
of  the  trocar  through  the  anal  cul-de-sac  into  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  c, 
the  termination  of  the  rectal  cul-de-sac  partly  invested  with  perito- 
neum, and  lying  close  to  the  track  of  the  trocar  ;  d,  the  artificial  anus 
.  in  the  left  groin.— From  a  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  the  Hospital 

On     exploration    must    for  Sick  Children.— Holmes's  Surg.  Treatment  of  Children's  Diseases, 

be  treated  on  similar  p.  172. 

{principles  to  those  of 
mperforate  anus  with  the  same  malformation.     In  fact,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a  small  anal  cul-de-sac  is  quite  immaterial. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LARYNX. 


Laryngoscopy. — The  diseases  of  the  larynx  have  been  brought  within 
the  field  of  actual  observation,  and  their  treatment  has  been  rendered 
certain  and  successful,  by  the  happy  invention  of  the  laryngoscope,  an 
instrument  which  is  usually  regarded  as  the  invention  of  Signor  Garcia, 
an  eminent  musician,  though  the  late  Dr.  Babington,  of  Guy's  Hospital, 
is  believed  to  have  a  prior  claim  to  the  distinction.  The  late  Dr.  Czer- 
mak  was  perhaps  the  one  who  did  more  than  any  other  laryngoscopist 
to  perfect  the  details  of  the  method  and  to  extend  and  popularize  its 
use.  Laryngoscopy  has  now  become  so  universal  that  a  certain  amount 
of  familiarity  with  it  may  fairly  be  expected  of  every  practitioner. 

The  details  of  instruments  \ary  considerably,  and  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble here  to  speak  of  their  various  advantages.  All  I  shall  attempt  is  to 
describe  the  essentials  of  the  method.  The  laryngoscope  consists,  then, 
essentially  of  two  mirrors,  one  the  reflector,  which  is  usually  fixed  to  the 
forehead  of  the  surgeon,  who  sits  in  front  of  the  patient;  and  the  other, 
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the  laryngeal  mirror  or  speculum,  mounted  on  a  stem,  small  enough  to 
rest  between  the  tonsils  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  uvula  and  soft  palate, 
and  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  stem.  A  powerful  lamp  is  placed 
behind  the  patient,  unless  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  are  available  (which 
is  but  rarely  the  case).  The  speculum  is  warmed  by  holding  its  reflecting 
or  glass  surface  over  the  lamp  flame  till  its  back  is  just  warm  enough  to 
be  comfortably  borne  on  the  cheek.  If  it  is  hotter  the  patient's  palate 
will  not  bear  it,  if  colder  his  breath  will  dim  it.  He  is  then  directed  to 
open  his  mouth  widely,  holding  the  tongue  down,  if  he  can,  and  breath- 
ing easily.  A  person  who  can  show  the  fauces  well,  and  who  is  not  pecu- 
liarly sensitive,  requires  no  preparation  ;  and  if  the  surgeon  is  dexterous 
at  the  examination  he  can  lay  the  speculum  on  the  uvula  and  direct  the 
light  on  to  it  so  as  to  show  the  image  of  the  larynx  on  it  at  once.  This 
image  will  be  reversed,  so  that  the  epiglottis  and  the  convergence  of  the 
vocal  cords  appear  to  be  behind  and  their  divergent  extremities  with  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  in  front,  and  the  right  vocal  cord  is  on  the  left  side 
of  the  image.  Most  patients  who  are  examined  for  the  lirst  time  require 
a  little  preliminary  exercise,  especially  if  in  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced 
examiner,  for  practice  gives  a  precision  and  a  gentleness  in  manipulating 
the  mirror  which  are  invaluable  as  aids  to  successful  laryngoscopy.  And 
there  are  many  patients  whose  fauces  are  so  narrow  or  so  irritable  that 
they  can  hardly  tolerate  the  lightest  touch  of  even  the  smallest  mirror. 
Still,  with  patience  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  and  perseverance  on  that 
of  the  patient,  almost  all  adults  can  ultimately  be  successfully  examined. 
In  children  it  is  sometimes  actually  impossible  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
view  of  the  parts.  The  management  of  the  tongue  is  often  very  trouble- 
some. After  a  little  practice  most  patients  can  keep  it  out  of  the  way.  If 
not,  the  patient  may  hold  the  tip  of  it  out  of  the  mouth  with  his  hand- 
kerchief or  a  cloth,  or  the  surgeon  may  depress  it  with  a  spatula.  The 
shape  of  the  mirror  seems  to  me  of  little  importance,  though  I  prefer  a 
round  one ;  but  it  is  of  unquestionable  advantage  to  use  as  large  a  one 
as  the  fauces  can  tolerate. 

With  the  laryngoscope  all  the  back  of  the  mouth  and  the  fauces  can 
be  thoroughly  examined,  and  in  the  mirror  the  epiglottis,  aryUeuo-epi- 
glottidean  folds,  the  apices  of  the  arvtaenoid  cartilages  surmounted  by 
the  cornicula,  the  openings  of  the  ventricles,  the  true  vocal  cords,  and  a 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  trachea  (while  the  glottis  is  open)  can  be  fully 
seen.  In  some  cases  where  the  cords  are  widely  apart  an  experienced  ex- 
aminer can  direct  the  light  so  as  to  catch  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea.1 
When  the  parts  are  fully  in  view  the  patient  is  directed  to  pronounce  the 
vowel  uAh  "  in  tones  varying  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  pitch  of  his 
voice,  so  as  to  throw  the  vocal  cords  into  free  vibration,  and  show  whether 
they  are  as  movable  and  as  elastic  as  they  should  be ;  their  outline  is 
carefully  examined  for  the  marks  of  ulceration  or  other  injury ;  vegeta- 
tions on  the  cords  or  tumors  of  any  other  kind  in  anj'  part  of  the  larynx, 
or  foreign  bodies,  can  hardly  escape  observation  ;  and  an}'  deviation  from 
the  natural  color  of  the  various  parts  will  be  readily  appreciated  by  one 
who  has  accustomed  himself  to  the  examination  of  the  parts  in  health. 
This  is,  indeed,  indispensable.  No  description  or  book  of  plates  will  en- 
able a  surgeon  to  recognize  morbid  appearances,  unless  he  has  habituated 
himself  to  the  aspect  of  the  parts  in  health,  which  is  perhaps  best  done 
by  auto-laryngoseopy  at  first,  though  it  is  also  very  necessary  to  examine 


1  1  think  Prof.  Czermak  was  the  first  to  show  this  on  his  own  person,  but  many 
demonstrators  of  auto-laryngoseopy  have  been  able  to  follow  his  example. 
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a  variety  of  individuals,  in  order  to  learn  the  way  of  overcoming  the 
difficulties  caused  by  varying  idiosyncrasies,  which  can  only  be  done  by 
various  little  changes  in  manipulation.  Success  in  laryngoscopy  can 
only  be  obtained  by  constant  practice,  and  this  is  still  more  necessary  in 
order  to  succeed  in  the  delicate  manipulations  by  which  some  affections 
of  the  larynx  must  be  treated. 

Rhinoscopy. — The  posterior  nares  and  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  can 
also  be  illuminated  more  or  less  completely  by  means  of  the  laryngeal 
speculum,  but  the  view  obtained  is  far  less  satisfactory ;  still,  enough 
can  in  many  cases  be  seen  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  diagnose  with  confi- 
dence affections  which  would  otherwise  be  only  matters  of  inference. 

The  instruments  are  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  a  long,  narrow 
spatula  turned  up  at  the  end,  or  a  blunt  flat  hook,  by  which  the  uvula 
and  soft  palate  are  to  be  gently  raised  and  drawn  forwards  with  the  left 
band  while  the  mirror,  which  is  somewhat  smaller  and  longer  in  the  stalk 
than  the  common  laryngoscopic  speculum,  and  has  the  stem  a  little  bent 
downwards  near  its  junction  with  the  handle,  is  passed  to  the  back  part 
of  the  pharynx.  By  slight  variations  of  its  position  and  of  that  of  the 
reflector  the  surgeon  tries  to  bring  successively  into  view  the  various 
parts  of  the  naso-pharyngeal  region.  Mr.  Durham  says :  "  Under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  the  two  superior  meatuses  may  be  inspected 
more  or  less  completely,  and  considerable  portions  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane covering  all  three  turbinated  hones  may  be  seen ;  the  septum  may 
be  examined  throughout  a  great  part  of  its  extent,  but  the  view  obtained 
is  necessarily  very  oblique.  Some  portions  of  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  velum  palati  may  also  be  seen.  Lastly,  if  the  mirror  is  turned  to- 
wards one  side,  the  lateral  wall  of  the  naso-pharyngeal  cavity  and  the 
orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube  may  be  brought  into  view.  But  the  diffi- 
culties of  posterior  rhinoscopy  are  great,  and  it  is  rarely  that  the  cavities 
may  be  inspected  to  the  extent  indicated,  although  this  is  theoretically 
possible  in  most  cases,  and  has  been  actually  accomplished  in  many."1 

When  the  laryngoscopical  appearances  in  health  and  those  in  disease 
to  a  certain  extent  have  become  familiar,  the  surgeon  proceeds  to  learn 
the  use  of  the  laryngeal  brush  and  the  stem  by  which  solutions  or  solid 
substances  are  conveyed  to  any  accessible  point  of  the  larynx  which  may 
be  desired ;  and  that  of  the  forceps,  laryngeal  scissors,  or  guillotine,  by 
which  new  growths  may  be  removed. 

Laryngitis  occurs  either  in  the  acute  or  chronic  form.  In  the  former 
it  is  a  most  formidable  affection,  very  dangerous  to  life,  and  often  prov- 
ing fatal  in  spite  of  the  most  vigorous  and  judicious  treatment.  Its 
causes  are  exposure  to  cold  (acute  catarrhal  laryngitis),  the  poison  of 
the  contagious  fevers,  small-pox  and  scarlet  fever  especially,  doubtless 
from  the  extension  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  characteristic  affec- 
tion of  the  skin  (exanthematous  laryngitis),  the  extension  inwards  of 
cutaneous  or  phlegmonous  erysipelas  (erysipelatous  and  diffuse  cellular 
laryngitis),  and  injury  (traumatic  laryngitis).  Chronic  laryngitis  may 
also  be  catarrhal,  or  phthisical  (strumous),  or  syphilitic,  or  it  may  result 
from  overuse  of  the  voice  (clergymen's  sore  throat,  chronic  glandular  or 
follicular  disease  of  the  larynx). 

Besides  these  affections,  which  are  found  at  any  time  of  life  and  local- 
ized in  the  larynx,  there  must  be  added  to  the  list  of  acute  affections  the 
peculiar  spasmodic  inflammatory  affection  in  children  called  croup,  and 


1  Syst.  of  Surg.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  iv,  p.  269. 
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the  diphtheritic  affections  of  the  throat  which  spread  downward  into  the 
air-passages. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  attempt  a  complete  view  of  the  affec- 
tions of  the  larynx.  I  must  content  myself  with  a  general  summary  of 
the  more  important  practical  points  connected  with  its  acute  and  chronic 
diseases,  referring  the  reader  for  more  extensive  details  to  Mr.  Durham's 
excellent  essay  in  the  System  of  Surgery,  or  to  some  of  the  special  treat- 
ises on  the  subject. 

Acute  laryngitis  is  characterized  by  the  sudden  accession  of  formidable 
obstruction,  very  liable  to  be  complicated  by  attacks  of  spasmodic  dysp- 
noea (spasm  of  the  glottis),  in  which  life  may  easily  terminate.  The  ra- 
pidity with  which  the  disease  proves  fatal  in  some  cases  is  well  known. 
I  have  known  a  man,  tolerably  well  in  the  earty  afternoon,  who  died  four 
hours  afterwards ;  nor  are  such  cases  very  rare.  The  complaint  begins 
with  ordinary  sore  throat  (and  probably  the  catarrhal  form  usually  com- 
mences in  the  pharynx),  then  feverishness  and  distress  supervene,  inspi- 
ration becomes  difficult  and  painful,  with  some  cough ;  dysphagia  in- 
creases, the  patient  begins  to  hawk  up  small  hard  masses,  which  are 
supposed  to  come  from  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx ;  then  the  dyspnoea 
rapidly  increases,  expiration  as  well  as  inspiration  is  obstructed,  the  face 
becomes  livid,  the  features  bathed  in  sweat,  the  pulse  small  and  inter- 
mittent, and  deatli  follows  either  from  spasm  of  the  glottis,  from  sudden 
suffocation  without  spasm,  or  from  more  gradual  obstruction  preceded 
by  unconsciousness. 

The  treatment  of  this  formidable  disease  must  necessarily  be  vigorous 
and  decisive  if  the  patient  is  to  have  any  chance.  In  the  first  stage, 
when  dysphagia  and  dyspnoea,  for  which  there  is  no  other  cause  present, 
point  to  the  spread  of  pharyngitis  over  the  epiglottis  to  the  larynx,  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  fauces  (with  the  laryngoscope,  if  the  patient 
can  tolerate  it,  if  not  with  as  good  a  light  and  as  free  an  opening  of  the 
mouth  as  can  be  procured)  is  essential;  and  if,  as  will  probably  be  the 
case,  the  parts  about  the  arytaeno-epiglottidean  fold  are  found  congested 
and  thickened  they  should  be  very  freely  scarified.  At  the  same  time 
antimony  and  aconite  should  be  given  in  small  but  frequent  doses.1  If 
the  inflammatory  appearances  are  less  decided,  the  patient  should  be  in- 
closed in  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere,  and  the  throat  should  be  constantly 
steamed  with  simple  steam,  or  the  same  mixed  with  henbane  or  hops;  or 
the  inflamed  membrane  may  be  carefully  pencilled  with  a  very  strong 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (3j  to  3j)- 

But  if,  as  too  often  happens,  the  symptoms  advance,  tracheotomy,  or 
laryngotomy,  must  not  be  long  delayed.  Unfortunately  it  seldom  saves 
the  patient's  life,  but  it  is  his  only  chance,  and  the  earlier  it  is  performed 
the  better  for  him.  There  is  no  necessity  for  opening  any  part  of  the 
tube  lower  than  the  cricothyroid  interval  in  these  cases.  Mr.  Hewett  has 
shown  that  the  oedema  never  extends  below  the  vocal  cords,  so  that  the 
ordinary  operation  of  laryngotomy  will  give  the  patient  the  means  of 
breathing,  but  in  most  of  the  cases  I  have  seen  he  has  sunk  nevertheless. 
In  many  of  these  instances,  especially  when  occurring  in  later  life,  the 
kidney 8  will  be  found  diseased  ;  otherwise  I  do  not  know  how  to  account 
for  the  fatality  of  the  affection.  After  the  opening  is  established  I  do 
not  think  any  further  employment  of  depressing  remedies  is  indicated. 

1  Mr.  Durham  prescribes  two  or  three  minims  of  the  Vin.  Ant.  with  one  or  two 
drops  of  Tinct.  Aconit.  (B.  P.)  and  half  a  drachm  of  Liq.  Amnion.  Acet.  in  some 
vehicle  every  quarter  or  half  hour  till  some  obvious  effect  has  been  produced  on  tbe 
pulse,  and  then  the  same  less  frequently. 
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The  pulse  and  temperature  should  be  watched,  and  the  patient  supplied 
with  stimulants  and  nourishment  in  accordance  with  his  condition. 

The  above  refers  to  the  catarrhal  form  of  acute  laryngitis.  In  the 
exanthematous  forms  no  scarification  and  no  depression  should  be 
thought  of.  The  only  question  is,  whether  tracheotomy  will  give  the 
patient  any  further  chance  of  survival. 

When  erysipelas  in  either  form  extends  inwards  to  the  larynx  the 
complaint  is  usually  fatal.  Still,  instances  of  successful  tracheotomy  are 
not  wanting,  and  the  operation  should  not  be  long  delayed. 

In  traumatic  cases,  as  1  have  stated  above  (page  208),  the  operation 
should  always  be  performed  early,  when  there  are  loose  portions  of  car- 
tilage hanging  into  the  larynx,  or  the  mucous  membrane  has  been  pene- 
trated by  the  edge  of  a  fracture.  For  the  treatment  of  the  laryngitis 
which  follows  burn  or  scald  I  would  refer  to  page  214. 

Croup. — The  acute  laryngitis  of  croup  is  not  preceded  b}T  pharyngitis, 
as  the  common  catarrhal  laryngitis  is,  nor  is  there  any  diphtheritic  or 
croupous  membrane  in  the  pharynx  or  mouth,  as  there  is  in  diphtheria. 
Still,  the  resemblance  or  relationship  between  croup  and  ordinary  laryn- 
gitis on  the  one  hand  and  diphtheria  on  the  other  is  very  close,  so  that 
many  authorities  regard  croup  and  diphtheria  as  essentially  the  same 
disease,  an  opinion  which  is  strengthened  by  observing  that  in  epidemics 
of  croup  there  are  cases  in  which  the  false  membrane  does  extend  into 
the  fauces,  and  which  are  called  "diphtheritic  croup."  Croup  sets  in 
with  feverish  symptoms  and  a  hard,  dry,  ringing  cough,  without  dys- 
phagia, but  soon  running  on  to  considerable  dyspnoea,  aggravated  into 
formidable  paroxysms,  and  accompanied  by  cough  and  expectoration,  in 
which  very  commonly  shreds  of  false  membrane  may  be  observed.  In- 
flammation rapidly  extends  down  the  trachea  to  the  bronchi,  the  breath- 
ing becomes  more  oppressed,  so  that  the  sides  of  the  neck  are  seen  to 
be  drawn  in  during  inspiration,  the  face  becomes  livid,  consciousness 
oppressed,  and  the  child  dies  asphyxiated. 

In  this  formidable  disease  there  are  two  stages  to  be  considered  in  the 
treatment — the  first,  that  which  occurs  before  the  dyspnoea  has  become 
very  dangerous,  when  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  acute  laryngeal 
inflammation  spreading  down  the  trachea,  but  the  breath  still  comes 
pretty  freely.  In  such  cases  anatomical  examination  would  show  the 
larynx  inflamed  and  more  or  less  coated  with  a  fibrinous  or  leathery  exu- 
dation, which  extends  some  distance  down  the  trachea,  but  does  not  line 
the  whole  of  it  nor  reach  the  lungs.  During  this  stage  emetics,  leeches 
to  the  chest,  and  the  free  use  of  antimony  are  the  measures  indicated. 
Some  practitioners  rely  much  on  mercury,  on  account  of  its  solvent 
action  on  fibrinous  exudations ;  but,  as  Dr.  Barclay  has  pointed  out, 
that  action  is  too  slow  to  be  available  in  croup.  At  the  same  time 
mercury  may  be  combined  with  the  antimony,  on  which  latter  drug,  no 
doubt,  the  chief  reliance  is  to  be  placed.  Warm  fomentation,  with  opiate 
liniment  to  the  throat,  and  the  creation  of  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere 
round  the  bed,  are  decidedly  useful.  Most  cases  of  croup  are  thus 
brought  to  a  favorable  issue.  But  in  the  second  stage,  when  the  respira- 
tion is  very  labored,  and  the  subclavicular  spaces  are  seen  to  be  de- 
pressed in  every  efFort  at  breathing,  when  the  child  is  becoming  livid 
and  oppressed,  yet  the  lungs  are  not  much  loaded,  tracheotomy  becomes 
urgently  necessary.  At  this  period  it  will  be  found  that  the  glottis  is 
extensively  trenched  upon  by  the  exudation  which  now  nearly  (ills  the 
larynx,  and  which  is  beginning  to  extend  beyond  the  bifurcation  of  the 
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trachea.  If  the  operation  is  delayed  till  the  lungs  also  become  much 
loaded  it  is  useless  to  perform  it. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  place  which  should  be  selected  for  the  opera- 
tion. My  own  is  in  favor  of  operating  above  the  thyroid  isthmus;  for 
though,  if  we  could  make  sure  of  getting  below  the  lower  end  of  the  in- 
flammatory membrane,  it  would  no  doubt  be  worth  some  risk  and  trouble 
to  attain  this  object,  yet  the  extra  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  which 
is  the  distance  between  the  incisions  in  the  two  operations  is  quite  use- 
less for  this  purpose,  while  the  operation  below  the  thyroid  isthmus  is  in 
a  fat  child  a  very  dangerous  one. 

The  more  the  disease  approaches  to  pure  diphtheria  the  less  is  the 
prospect  of  relief  from  tracheotomy,  though  the  chance  of  relief  should 
not  be  refused,  as  numerous  examples  of  recovery  have  been  recorded, 
even  when  the  patient's  condition  had  been  regarded  as  desperate. 

Laryngismus  Stridulus. — Clearly  distinguished  from  croup  or  diph- 
theria is  laryngismus  stridulus,  or  u  child-crowing,"  a  spasmodic  affection 
allied  to  convulsions,  often  very  alarming,  but  accompanied  by  no  general 
fever  and  by  no  exudation,  therefore  having  intervals  of  perfect  remis- 
sion, and  to  be  treated,  not  by  the  administration  of  depressing  rem- 
edies, still  less  by  tracheotomy,  but  by  bringing  the  child  slightly  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform  when  the  spasm  comes  on ;  or,  if  the  spasm 
is  not  very  powerful,  by  the  use  of  the  warm  bath. 

The  success  of  tracheotomy  in  croup  will  depend  a  good  deal  on  the 
period  at  which  it  is  employed.  If  the  surgeon  resorts  to  the  operation 
early,  and  is  dexterous  in  its  performance,  a  large  proportion  of  his  pa- 
tients will  recover ;  but  then  a  good  many  of  these  would  certainly  have 
recovered  without.  Nothing  seems  to  me  to  show  the  fallacy  of  statis- 
tical reasoning  in  matters  of  practice  more  than  the  conclusions  hastily 
drawn  from  the  great  apparent  success  which  attends  the  operation  of 
tracheotomy  for  croup  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeons  who  perforin  that 
operation  very  frequently.  Without  denying  that  an  early  resort  to 
tracheotomy  may  be  better  practice  than  waiting  till  the  child  is  nearly 
in  extremis,  I  would  point  out  that  this  conclusion  rests  on  observation, 
and  cannot  be  proved  by  quoting  numbers. 

Chronic  Laryngitis — Phthisical. — The  constitutional  forms  of  chronic 
larjTngitis  are  all  marked  by  the  prominent  symptom  of  aphonia  rather 
than  by  any  danger  to  life,  though  any  of  them  may  become  dangerous 
to  life  when  complicated  with  ulceration,  since  that  ulceration  ma}'  irri- 
tate the  vocal  cords  and  produce  spasm  of  the  glottis,  or  may  extend  to 
the  cartilages,  and  portions  of  the  necrosed  cartilage  may  become  dis- 
placed or  entirely  loose  and  act  as  a  foreign  body.1     in  u phthisis  laryn- 
gea  "  the  disease  consists,  as  it  seems,  in  the  development  of  tubercle 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  epiglottis  and  larynx,  which  rune 
on  with  more  or  less  rapidity  to  ulceration,  leading  to  loss  of  voice, 
destruction  of  the  epiglottis,  dysphagia,  cough,  expectoration,  necrosis  of 
the  cartilages,  and  death.     As  a  general  rule  the  disease  in  the  larynx  is 
only  a  part  of  the  general  affection,  and  the  patient's  death  is  due  to  the 
disease  in  the  lungs ;  but  in  other  cases  the  complaint  commences  in  the 
larynx,  and  may,  indeed,  be  confined  to  it.    The  treatment  of  the  disease 
must,  of  course,  be  regulated  by  the  general  condition.    When  the  lungs 


1  There  is  even  a  ease  on  record  in  which  a  diseased  gland  made  its  way  by  ulcera- 
tion into  the  trachea,  and  a  portion  of  it  dropped  into  the  tube,  producing  the  usual 
symptoms  of  foreign  body. 
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are  profoundly  affected  nothing  can  be  done  beyond  soothing  the  patient's 
•offerings  by  steaming  the  larynx  from  time  to  time  with  hot  water  mixed 
with  henbane  or  stramonium,  touching  any  ulcers  which  may  be  visible 
on  laryngoscopy  examination  with  a  wire  coated  with  nitrate  of  silver  or 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  on  the  laryngeal  brush,  and  enjoining 
Test  to  the  laryngeal  organs  as  much  as  possible.  Even  in  these  hopeless 
eases,  however,  Mr.  Durham  urges  the  occasional  justifiability  of  trache- 
otomy as  a  palliative,  if  the  patient  is  greatly  troubled  by  pain  or  diffi- 
culty of  breathing ;  while  there  are  doubtless  cases  in  which  the  laryngeal 
disease  is  the  essence  if  not  the  whole  of  the  complaint,  and  in  which 
tracheotomy  is  urgently  indicated. 

Syphilitic  laryngitis  is  either  secondary  or  tertiary,  and  the  affections 
of  the  larynx  appear  to  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  the  secondarj'  and 
tertiary  phenomena  of  syphilis  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Thus  the 
secondary  laryngitis  seems  to  depend  usually  on  the  spread  of  roseola  or 
psoriasis  from  the  throat,  or  to  the  development  of  similar  affections,  or 
of  mucous  tubercles  on  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane.  Secondary 
ulceration  may  also  spread  from  the  fauces  down  to  the  larynx,  and  may 
either  destroy  the  vocal  cords  partially  or  completely,  or  may  so  displace 
and  bind  them  down  as  to  prevent  their  proper  action,  and  so  lead  to  per- 
manent aphonia. 

Secondary  laryngitis  as  a  rule  involves  no  worse  consequence  than  loss 
of  voice,  which  is  usually  only  partial  and  temporary,  though  when  ulcer- 
ation or  inflammation  occurs  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cords  the  patient 
is,  of  course,  never  free  from  the  danger  of  spasm. 

The  tertiary  affections  of  the  larynx  are  more  deep  and  more  dangerous. 
Some  of  them  seem  to  consist  in  warty  growths  in  the  larynx,  not  unlike 
the  syphilitic  vegetations  or  condylomata  found  elsewhere  ;  but  the  chief 
tertiary  affection  of  the  larj'nx  is  ulceration,  which  rapidly  extends  to  the 
cartilages  and  vocal  cords,  destroying  the  larynx  as  an  instrument  of 
voice  and  producing  the  most  serious  danger  to  life. 

Syphilitic  affections  of  the  larynx  can  usually  be  diagnosed  from  other 
diseases  by  the  concomitant  symptoms ;  but  in  any  case  of  doubt  the 
effect  of  anti-syphilitic  remedies  will  assist  the  diagnosis.  The  exhibition 
of  mercury  in  the  form  of  calomel  vapor,  inhaled  through  a  mouthpiece 
attached  to  the  common  mercurial  lamp,  or  the  repeated  application  of 
the  Liq.  Hyd.  Perchlor.,  pure  or  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  are 
the  most  useful  applications  in  syphilitic  sore  throat.  In  secondary 
affections  the  patient  should  undoubtedly  be  brought  fully,  though  grad- 
nall3',  under  the  influence  of  mercury.  In  the  tertiary  stage  of  the  disease 
iodide  of  potassium  with  tonics  may  be  given  internally  while  the  local 
mercurial  treatment  is  being  carried  on.  In  these,  as  in  all  other  ulcera- 
tive diseases  of  the  laryux,  the  surgeon  must  be  prepared  for  the  necessity 
of  tracheotomy,  and  must  not  let  his  patient  die  or  run  anjf  serious  danger 
of  dying  for  want  of  an  opening  through  the  cricothyroid  membrane. 

Follicular  Laryngitis. — The  follicular  disease,  or  dysphonia  clericorum, 
has  its  seat  in  the  glandules  or  follicles  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  is 
often  accompanied  by  a  similar  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  around. 
"The  membrane  covering  the  arj'tamoid  cartilages  and  immediately 
adjoining  parts  is  more  rich  in  glandular  structures  than  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane.  Now,  this  part  is  constantly 
subject  to  a  very  great  extent  of  motion,  and  also  perhaps  to  considera- 
ble strain,  during  forced  vocalization." — (Durham).  Thus  is  explained 
the  prevalence  of  this  complaint  in  those  whose  occupation  leads  to  con- 
stant exertion  of  the  voice,  though  it  occurs  in  others  also ;  in  photogra- 
phers, according  to  Gibb,  who  are  exposed  to  acrid  chemical  fuu\fc%\  «sA 
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in  persons  laboring  under  the  herpetic  diathesis,  according  to  Trousseau 
and  others. 

"  The  symptoms  are :  alteration  of  the  voice  and  sense  of  effort  in  sus- 
taining it — these  are  by  far  the  most  prominent  and  constant  symptoms; 
more  or  less  discomfort  about  the  larynx,  never  amounting  to  pain,  but 
occasionally  troublesome ;  dryness  and  sometimes  a  sense  of  heat  about 
the  throat;  and  constant  desire  to  clear  the  throat  by  '  hemming'  and 
4  hawking.'  There  is  little  or  no  regular  cough  ;  and  the  expectoration 
which  sometimes  occurs  is  slight,  scanty,  and  mixed  with  saliva.  There 
is  neither  difficulty  in  swallowing  nor  tenderness  upon  pressure  over  the 
larynx.  There  are  no  definite  constitutional  symptoms,  but  the  general 
health  and  spirits  of  the  patient  are  often  observed  to  be  more  or  less 
depressed." 1 

The  voice  is  much  affected  in  these  cases,  and  especially  in  distinct  or 
loud  speaking  or  reading.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  and 
throat  as  well  as  that  of  the  larynx  is  seen  in  the  early  stage  of  the  com- 
plaint studded  with  enlarged  glands,  surrounded  by  an  area  of  redness, 
and  at  a  later  period  these  may  have  formed  small  points  of  ulceration ; 
but  it  does  not  seem  that  the  deeper  structures  are  liable  to  disease  or  that 
the  larynx  is  ever  incurably  disorganized. 

The  local  treatment  consists  in  the  persevering  application  of  astrin- 
gents, nitrate  of  silver,  tincture  of  iodine,  sulphate  of  zinc  or  copper,  in 
such  strength  as  is  found  to  be  suitable,  touching  the  ulcerated  parts 
with  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  inhalation  of  pulverized  solutions 
of  "  common  salt,  chloride  of  ammonium,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  in 
some  cases  alum  or  weak  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron."  Mr.  Durham 
says  also  that  benefit  may  be  derived  from  sucking  medicated  lozenges 
(chloride  of  ammonium,  with  or  without  cayenne  and  the  u  red  gum 
lozenges  ")  and  from  wearing  the  beard.  The  general  health  must  be  care- 
fully attended  to,  and  the  patient  may  be  comforted  with  the  assurance  that 
though  the  treatment  may  be  tedious  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  for 
complete  success. 

Tumors  of  the  Larynx The  diagnosis  of  tumors  of  the  larynx  is  due 

exclusively  to  the  laryngoscope.  Formerly,  though  the  existence  of  such 
a  tumor  might  be  guessed  at,  it  could  never  be  atlirmed.  Now  they  can 
be  seen,  and,  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  they  can  often  be  removed 
without  any  incision  or  any  inconvenience  whatever,  and  the  patient  in 
some  instances  restored  to  the  full  use  of  the  voice,  and  in  all  rescued 
from  the  imminent  danger  of  suffocation  which  is  incident  to  the  presence 
and  growth  of  a  tumor  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  glottis. 

Most  of  the  tumors  which  affect  the  larynx  are  common  warts  or  papil- 
lomatous growths,2  which  spring  up  from  any  part  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, sometimes  in  considerable  number,  and  often  grow  to  a  very  large 
size.  They  are  sometimes  congenital.  The}*  are  said  to  spring  more 
commonly  from  the  front  of  the  larynx,  near  the  convergence  of  the  vocal 
cords,  though  the}'  may  grow  in  any  part  of  the  cavity.  Fibrous  and 
fibrocellular  tumors  are  next  in  number,  some  of  which  are  sarcomatous 
and  grow  rapidly  ;  others  are  pedunculated,  like  the  polypi  of  other  parts. 
Adenoid  growths  are  rare,  aud  grow  from  the  base  of  the  epiglottis,  the 
arytamo-epiglottidean  folds,  or  the  membrane  covering  the  epiglottis. 


1  Syst.  of  Surg.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  iv,  p.  648. 

2  Out  of  244  eases  of  laryngeal  tumor  collected  by  Mr.  Durham  110  were  of  thw 
nature — 19  only  were  cancerous. 
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jL  few  instances  of  cystic,  cartilaginous,  and  osseous  tumors  arc  also 
Recorded.  These  are  the  innocent  forms  of  tumor — the  cancerous  growths 
pre  mostly  epitheliomatous,  though  instances  of  soft  cancer  are  not  want- 
ing. Epithelioma  is  generally  an  extension  from  the  pharynx ;  but  it 
Enetimes  begins,  as  Mr.  Durham  describes  it,  on  the  raucous  membrane 
ing  the  back  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  doubtless  in  other  parts  of  the 
Ifurynx  also,  in  the  form  of  small  irregular  nodules,  which  gradually  in- 
mase  in  size  and  soon  ulcerate.  In  any  case  the  tumor  will  soon  present 
in  ulcerated  surface,  and  can  then  be  recognized  from  the  other  forms  of 
ilceration  by  its  elevated  edge,  by  its  dirty  gray  color,  by  the  amount  of 
lew  deposit,  causing  irregular  thickening  in  the  parts  around,  and  in 
lome  cases  by  the  presence  of  enlarged  glands. 

The  symptoms  caused  by  a  tumor  of  the  larynx  are  the  same  as  those 
accompanying  any  other  chronic  affection,  viz.,  aphonia,  more  or  less  com- 

£te;  hoarseness,  cough,  occasional  dyspnoea,  sometimes  aggravated  into 
of  spasm,  and  in  some  cases  (chiefly  those  of  cancer),  more  or  less 
iysphagia.  The  more  movable  and  pedunculated  the  growths  are,  the 
nore  liable  are  they  to  cause  spasm  of  the  glottis,  while  the  degree  of 
permanent  obstruction  of  course  will  depend  mainly  on  the  size  of  the 
growth. 

The  diagnosis  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  laryngoscopy,  unless  in  the 
rmre  instances  (chiefly  in  childhood)  in  which  the  growths  can  be  felt  by 
passing  the  finger  round  the  epiglottis. 

The  treatment  of  a  tumor  of  the  larynx  is  directed  to  fulfil  two  different 
indications,  viz.,  either  to  remove  the  growth  altogether  or  to  protect  the 
patient  from  the  danger  of  suffocation  by  tracheotomy.  Of  the  perforra- 
ince  of  laryngotomy  or  tracheotomy,  in  order  to  avert  suffocation  by  a 
tumor,  I  need  say  nothing  further ;  the  indications  are  the  same  as  in 
spasm  of  the  glottis,  or  alarming  dyspnoea  from  any  other  cause.  There 
Are  various  ways  of  removing  laryngeal  tumors.  There  may  be  small 
wart}*  elevations  hardly  deserving  the  name  of  tumors,  yet  quite  suffl- 
oient,  if  seated  on  the  cords,  to  produce  aphonia,  and  which  may  be 
repressed  by  touching  them  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  fused  and  applied 
to  the  end  of  a  bent  wire,  or  by  means  of  a  wire  carefully  conveyed  down 
to  them  and  connected  with  a  galvanic  battery  ;  but  this  last  manoeuvre 
is  a  very  delicate  one,  and  the  surgeon  must  first  well  exercise  himself 
and  his  patient  to  see  that  he  can  always  bring  the  wire  into  unfailing 
contact  with  the  little  growth. 

Removal  from  the  Mouth. — More  commonly,  however,  the  growths 
which  are  large  enough  to  produce  symptoms,  are  also  large  enough  to 
be  seized  and  removed  by  delicate  forceps  of  appropriate  shape  and  con- 
struction, or  by  a  snare  or  dcraseur,  constructed  on  the  same  principles 
as  Hilton's  snare  for  nasal  polypi,  figured  on  p.  600,  with  the  necessary 
modifications  in  size  and  shape ;  or  by  a  knife,  scissors,  or  guillotine,  i.  *\, 
an  instrument  which  is  slipped  over  the  tumor,  and  pressure  on  a  handle 
then  projects  a  blade  which  cuts  it  off.  Larj'ngeal  growths  have  also 
been  removed  bjf  the  galvanic  cauter3f,  though  the  method  seems  unnec- 
essarily dangerous,  and  those  which  are  cystic  have  disappeared  after 
Bimple  puncture. 

In  all  cases  where  it  is  possible  the  method  of  removal  from  the  mouth 
ought  to  be  adopted.  But  sometimes,  from  the  age  of  the  patient,  from 
his  intolerance  of  the  necessary  manipulation,  or  from  the  size  and  attach- 
ments of  the  tumor,  it  may  become  necessary  to  remove  it  by  external 
incision. 

Thyrotomy,  as  the  operation  is  called,  is  an  extension  of  laryngotomy, 
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the  incision  into  the  larynx  being  continued  upwards  between  tin-  i 
the  thyroid  cartilage.     It  is  best  done,  I  think,  at  two  different 
The  usual  opening  having  been  made  through  the  cricothyroid  men 
the  patient  is  relieved  from  all  danger  of  suffocation,,  and  the  C< 
tube  is  introduced.    Then,  at  a  subsequent  day,  a  tube  can  be  sub- 
which  has  a  notch  in  its  Qpper  Of  convex  wall.     Into  this  notch  ti 
is  inserted  (the  patient  being,  of  course,  fully  narcotized,  which  in 
effected  by  administering  the  aua'sthetic  through  the  tube),  and  the  ill 
ctsion  is  slowly  and  a&atioaaly  carried  along  the  middle  line  of  the 
Adami,  so  as  to  wound  neither  vocal  eord,  till  the  thyrohyoid   me 
is  reached.     A  couple  of  blunt  hooks  will  now  drag  the  two  halves  oft 
larynx  apart.     lik  there  is  mtu-h   bleeding  (a*  there  often   is  i  ■  piece  of 
sponge  must  be  firmly  pressed   Into  the  larynx  till  it  has  suhatA         The 
patient  is  all  this  time   breathing  quietly  through  the  original  tube. 
the  enbeldenee  of  the  bleeding  the  whole  Interior  of  the  larynx,  with 
mouths  of  its  ventricles,  will   be   exposed,  and   the  tuniors   can   be  cut 
away,  their  bases  cauterized,  and   any  other  manipulation   named 

isfactorily.     The  same  proceeding  is  sometimes  required 
removal  of  foreign  bodies  impacted  in  the  ventricle  (see  p.  21 1  |. 

Extirpation  of  He  Lnrijnj.— Latterly,  in  Germany,  still  more  extensiv 
operations  have  been  practiced  for  malignant  disease  of  the  larvn 
the  parts  effected  having  been  removed,  so  as  to  extirpate  the  whole 
larynx  and  lay  the  pharynx  freely  open.  I  have  no  experience  of  tli 
formidable  operation  and  should  be  diapoeed  to  believe  that  it  will 
ultimately  become  received  into  general  surgery  ;  but  I  think  it  right  fed 
direct  the  readei  s  attention  to  the  possibility  of  its  performance,  and 
will  quote  the  following  account  of  I  Gaae  recently  operated  on  by  PtO* 
feasor  v«»n  Langenbeek.  The  patient  had  had  tracheotomy  performed 
previously,,  chloroform  being  administered  through  the  tube: 

*k  A  transverse  incision  was  made  above  the  hyoid  bone,  and  a  pern 
dicular  one  carried  down  from  it  ;.  and  the  two  flape  of  skin  bavi 
t  iinu'il  riside.  the  diseased  parts  were  renn  rred-     The  specimen 
by  Dr.  von  Langenbeek,  at  a  meeting  of  tile  l>-  rlln  Medical  Society      Tin: 
anterior  wall  of  the  oesophagus  and  pharynx  was  divided,  the  larynx  cut 
away,  and  the  hyoid  bone  sawn  through  in  the  middle.     The  di- 
which   was  cancerous,  had  involved   the  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  the 
epiglottis,  and  the  hyoid  bone  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  difficult 
distinguish  the  several  parts.     The  Inner  surface  of  the  cricoid  and  thy 
roid  cartilages  :is  far  as  the  laryngeal  pouches  and  the  inferior  vocal  COfd 
were  free.     The  disease  commenced  close  above  the  ventricle 
larynx,  in  the  form  of  nodular  masses  which  completely  filled   the  upper 
part  of  the  organ.     The  arytenoid  cartilages  and   the  aryt;eno  « 

ligaments,  the  hyoid  in  me.  and  the  base  of  the  tongue,  were  all  ii 

in  the  disease,  and  were  removed.     A  week  after  the  operation  the  patieD 

was  fiee  from  fever,  and  his  general  condition  was  satisfaetoi 

Aphonia,  Nrrtous  and  Bt/H&i  'ft* tit. — Aphonia,  besides  be  i  nptom 

of  all  chronic  laryngeal  diseases,  occurs  also  from  causes  unconi 
with  any  disease  in  the  larynx.     The  nervous  or  hysterical  aphonia,  wbfaft 
is  often  seen  in  young  women — though  sometimes  in  men — is  an  a." 
not  very  well  understood,  and  sometimes  devoid  of  any  oth< 
of  hysteria  or  nervous  disease,  though  agreeing  with  such  di&Of  I 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  visible  degeneration  of  tissue  in  the  parts  af* 
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fected,  and  that  the  function  may  often  be  completely  and  immediately 
restored  without  any  visible  cause  for  the  change. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind  laryngoscopy  examination  will  show  all  the  parts 
.  of  their  natural  appearance,  but  the  motion  of  the  cords  is  variously  af- 
!  fected.  The  voice  sometimes  appears  and  disappears  quite  suddenly,  and 
In  all  cases  there  is  the  same  want  of  proportion  between  any  recog- 
nisable cause  and  the  presumed  effect  which  is  noticeable  in  other  "  ner- 
tous  mimicries."  There  may  have  been  some  little  cold  or  some  extra 
exertion  of  the  voice  alleged  as  the  cause,  but  this  is  wholly  insufficient 
to  account  for  a  total  inability  to  speak. 

These  cases  often  get  well  of  themselves,  or  any  method  of  treatment 
ma}*  cure  them — the  mere  introduction  of  the  laryngoscope  has  produced 
-ft  return  of  the  voice.1  The  approved  methods  of  treatment  seem  to  act 
by  giving  the  patient  a  shock — a  "shake-up,"  as  Mr.  Durham  terms  it. 
8nch  are  the  pinching  or  squeezing  of  the  larynx,  the  application  of  gal- 
vanism either  to  the  cords  themselves  or  to  the  parts  near  them,  the  ap- 
plication of  strong  or  irritating  lotions  to  the  interior  of  the  cavity,  such 
as  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  irritating  fumes,  as  those  of  solutions  of  ammonia  or  chlorine. 

Aphonia  is  said  also  to  result  from  idiopathic  atrophy  of  the  muscles 
of  the  larynx,  but  on  this  head  little,  I  believe,  is  known. 

Aphonia  from  Paralysis. — Usually,  when  a  patient  has  lost  his  voice 
and  on  laryngoscopy  examination  one  of  the  vocal  cords  is  seen  to  be 
motionless,  the  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  pressure  on  the  recurrent  nerve, 
and  the  commonest  cause  of  that  pressure  is  either  an  aneurismal  tumor, 
especially  aneurism  of  the  aorta  pressing  on  the  led  recurrent,  or  an  en- 
larged gland,  or  a  malignant  tumor  in  the  thorax  or  neck.  It  is  not  very 
uncommon  for  a  person  to  be  unaware  of  the  existence  of  aortic  aneurism 
until  the  attention  of  his  physician  is  called  to  the  part  by  either  paraly- 
sis or  spasm  of  the  glottis.  And  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  pressure  of  a  tumor  on  any  part  of  the  windpipe  may  set  up  irrita- 
tion in  its  substance  whicli  may  be  so  reflected  down  the  nerves  of  the 
part  as  to  produce  either  paralysis  or  spasm  of  the  cords  without  any 
direct  interference  with  the  nerve-trunks. 

Spasm  of  the  glottis  is  one  of  the  most  painful  and  most  fatal  of  all 
surgical  accidents.  It  comes  on  from  the  most  various  causes,  and  may 
terminate  life  in  a  few  minutes,  if  prompt  help  be  not  given.  That  help 
lies  in  the  immediate  opening  of  the  windpipe  below  the  glottis;  and 
when,  as  sometimes  happens,  a  patient  is  found  in  obvious  and  imminent 
clanger  of  death  from  spasmodic  dyspnoea,  of  the  cause  of  which  the  by- 
standers can  give  no  account,  the  surgeon's  duty  is  to  make  an  opening 
at  once  through  the  cricothyroid  membrane,  and  if  necessary  perform 
artificial  respiration  through  the  opening.  But  what  has  beeii  said  above 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  in  many  cases  of  spasm  of  the  glottis  the  im- 
mediate opening  of  the  windpipe  is  unnecessary,  and  fortunately  it  is 
only  in  rare  emergencies  that  we  have  not  the  opportunity  for  more  de- 
liberation in  the  treatment. 

The  chief  causes  of  spasm  of  the  glottis  have  been  pointed  out  in  the 
foregoing  pages.  They  are:  Foreign  bodies  fixed  in  the  larynx  or  loose 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  windpipe  when  they  impinge  on  the  cords,  burns 
and  scalds  of  the  larynx,  inflammation  and  ulceration  (whether  acute  or 
chronic)  trenching  on  the  neighborhood  of  the  cords,  tumors  when  they 


1  See  Durham,  in  Syst.  of  Surg.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  iv,  p.  692. 
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move  so  as  to  get  between  the  cords,  aneurisms,  tumors,  and  enlarged 
glands  irritating  the  recurrent  nerves  or  pressing  on  the  windpipe,  and 
central  irritation,  such  as  is  often  seen  in  tetanus  and  less  frequently  in 
cerebral  affections.  The  treatment  of  all  these  conditions  has  been  dis- 
cussed, as  far  as  they  fall  within  the  surgeon's  province,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  tracheotomy  under  certain  circumstances  pointed  out.  I  would 
merely  add  that  the  patient's  safety  is  best  consulted  in  circumstances 
of  doubt  by  resort  to  operation,  rather  than  by  hesitation,  which  may  at 
any  time  involve  fatal  consequences. 

Bronchotomy. — The  windpipe  may  be  opened  in  three  different  posi- 
tions, viz.,  between  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages,  above  the  thyroid 
isthmus  and  below  it.  All  three  operations  are  often  comprised  under 
the  common  name  Tracheotomy,  which  is  thus  used  as  synony mous  with 
Bronchotom}',  meaning  any  operation  by  which  an  artificial  opening  for 
respiration  is  made :  otherwise  the  word  Bronchotomy  is  used  for  all  the 
operations  on  the  air-passages,  while  the  term  Tracheotomy  is  restricted 
to  the  operation  below  the  thyroid  isthmus,  that  above  it  being  called 
Laryn  go-tracheotomy,  and  the  operation  through  the  cricotli3'roid  inter- 
val Laryngotomy. 

Laryngotomy  is  the  easiest  of  the  three.  Nothing  is  necessary  except 
to  keep  in  the  middle  line,  to  divide  the  skin  pretty  freely  from  the  thy- 
roid to  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  to  cut  through  the  cricothyroid  mem- 
brane entirely  from  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  to  the  top  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  and  then  insert  the  tube.  In  urgent  cases  there  is  no 
need  to  make  any  preliminary  incision.  The  knife  can  be  plunged  direct 
into  the  windpipe,  and  the  tube  may  follow  it  at  once.  No  vessel  of  im- 
portance can  be  injured.  The  little  anastomotic  arch  formed  by  the 
cricothyroid  arteries  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  furnishes  more  than  slight 
haemorrhage,  which  is  stopped  at  once  by  the  pressure  of  the  tube. 

Laryngotomy  is  often  required  under  circumstances  of  urgency  when 
no  tube  is  at  hand.  A  pair  of  forceps,  or  in  the  last  resort  the  blades  of 
a  pair  of  scissors,  or  a  couple  of  hairpins  or  pieces  of  bent  wire,  will  suf- 
fice to  keep  the  wound  open,  and  if  necessary  the  operation  can  be  done 
with  a  common  penknife. 

This  operation  is  sufficient  in  all  cases  which  involve  only  the  vocal 
cords  or  the  tissues  above  them.     It  is,  therefore,  practiced  in  spasm  of 
the  glottis  from  all  causes,  including  burn  and  scald,  in  erysipelatous 
affections  spreading  down  the  throat,  and  in  cases  of  foreign  body  lodgecJ- 
in  or  above  the  glottis.     Opinions  differ  as  to  the  operation  which  is  tc^ 
be  employed  in  cases  of  laryngitis  and  croup,  as  to  which  I  have  already* 
expressed  my  own. 

Laryn go-tracheotomy  consists  in  making  a  freer  incision  than  in  laryn— * 
gotomy  from  the  lower  border  of  the  pomura  Adarai  to  about  tliree^^ 
quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  cricoid  cartilage,  dissecting  the  parts  til  -J 
the  trachea  and  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  body  are  plainly  seen,anc^3 
plunging  the  knife  into  the  windpipe  with  its  back  to  the  thyroid  isthmu^^ 
and  cutting  upwards  through  the  two  upper  rings  of  the  trachea  and  thc^ 
cricoid  cartilage. 

This  operation  is  chiefly  used  in  childhood,  when  the  small  size  of  th^^ 
larynx  seems  to  forbid  laryngotomj-  and  the  depth  and  shortness  of  th^ 
neck  renders  tracheotomy  dangerous. 

Tracheotomy   Proper. — Tracheotomy  below  the   thyroid  isthmus 
quires  a  freer  opening  and  a  deeper  dissection.     The  extent  of  the  in 
cision  will,  of  course,  be  proportioned  to  the  thickness  of  the  neck.    In  \ 
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short,  deep  neck  there  is  no  objection  to  extending  the  incision  from  the 
cricoid  cartilage  to  the  episternal  notch,  but  this  is  rarely  requisite.  An 
average  incision  would  be  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  down- 
wards from  the  cricoid  cartilage.  Having  divided  the  skin  and  deep 
fascia,  the  sternothyroid  muscles  may  be  seen  touching  each  other  in 
the  middle  line,  and  these  parts  should  be  drawn  asunder  with  hooks. 
Any  vessels  (arteries  or  veins)  which  bleed  freely  had  better  be  tied  ;  the 
lower  border  of  the  thyroid  isthmus  will  be  recognized,  and  may  be  drawn 
up  with  a  hook  if  it  is  unusually  broad.  The  trachea  should  be  dissected 
clean  till  three  rings  are  seen  fairly  exposed,  and  should  then  be  opened 
in  the  whole  extent  which  is  denuded,  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  turned 
npwards.  Then  the  tube  is  to  be  inserted.  If  the  thyroid  isthmus  comes 
down  unusually  far  it  is  safer  to  divide  it  in  the  middle  line  than  to  risk 
a  deep  dissection  close  to  or  under  the  sternum.  In  following  the  other 
course  I  once  lost  a  patient  from  wound  of  a  branch  close  to  the  innomi- 
nate vein. 

There  are  a  few  precautions  which  are  essential  to  success  in  all  these 
operations.  The  first  is  to  keep  in  the  middle  line,  and  this  is  not  always 
easy  in  cases  which  are  operated  on  late  at  night  under  urgent  circum- 
stances. The  head  ought  to  be  extended,  as  much  as  is  possible  without 
increasing  the  dyspnoea,  by  putting  a  pillow  under  the  neck  and  shoulders ; 
and  the  surgeon,  if  he  has  no  trained  assistant,  must  see  that  the  head  is 
held  firmly  and  the  body  kept  straight.  Xext  it  is  desirable  to  stop 
bleeding  before  the  trachea  is  opened  ;  but  if  the  bleeding  is  merely 
venous  or  capillary,  and  from  a  number  of  imperceptible  vessels,  the  best 
plan  is  to  make  the  opening  at  once.  If  a  gush  of  blood  passes  into  the 
windpipe  the  patient  must  be  instantly  turned  on  his  face,  and  it  will  run 
out  again.  The  free  admission  of  air  into  the  lungs  will  relieve  the  venous 
congestion  and  the  haemorrhage  will  cease.  It  is  most  important  to  make 
a  free  opening  at  first,  so  that  the  tube  has  ample  space.  I  have  seen 
the  patient  die  while  the  operator  was  vainly  endeavoring  to  force  a  tube 
through  an  opening  too  small  for  it,  and  thereby  of  course  increasing  the 
dyspnoea.  There  is  no  objection  in  most  cases  to  the  administration  of 
chloroform,  nor  is  there  usually  any  reason  for  hurry  in  the  dissection. 
A  quiet  and  methodical  dissection  may  take  a  minute  or  two  longer  than 
one  where  haste  is  the  only  thing  thought 
of;  but  it   really  often  saves  time,  as  it  fig  320. 

enables  the  operator  to  insert  the  tube  at 
once,  instead  of  boggling  about  it.  As 
to  the  insertion  of  the  tube  there  is  not 
generally  any  difficulty  if  the  windpipe 
has  been  opened  with  the  requisite  free- 
dom. The  old  solid  canula  is  now  rarely 
used.     Fuller's  bivalve  canula  is  the  one 

most  Commonly  met  With;    bllt   Durham's       Fuller's    bivalve   tracheotomy    canula. 

lobster-tail  director  finds  its  way  in  very  The  canula  i*  introduced  with  its  blades 
easily,  and  enables  the  surgeon  to  glide  in  ^l09«1-  Th,e"'  b*  dCT>T™in*  ^  h™d1*9 

-.       .•".  ,.,  TTT.&  L  5  «   to   the  position    marked    by  the  dotted 

the  tube  very  readily.     Whatever  form  of  line9i  the  blade8  are  opencd|  and  tt  tubular 

tube  is  Used  it  must   be  double,  for  it  Will    canula  is  introduced  between  them. 

soon  become  obstructed  with  mucus,  and 

the  inner  tube  must  often  be  withdrawn  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  it. 

For  the  same  reason  the  inner  tube  must  project  beyond  the  outer  one, 

otherwise  the  withdrawal  of  the  inner  tube  might  leave  the  outer  one 

obstructed. 

When  the  double  canula  is  securely  lodged  in  the  trachea  it  must  be 
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tied  in  with  a  piece  of  tape  round  the  neck ;  and  if  there  is  any  super- 
fluous incision  it  niajr  be  united  with  one  or  two  stitches.  Several  dan- 
gerous complications  may  occur  after  the  operation.  The  secretion 
(especially  in  the  diphtheritic  affections)  will  collect  in  the  tube  and  mast 

Fio.  321. 


Durham's  canula,  with  "  lobster-tail "  director. 

be  assiduously  removed  by  passing  the  feather  of  a  pen  down  the  inner 
tube,  and  when  this  no  longer  serves,  by  removing  the  inner  tube  and 
clearing  it.  It  may  even  become  necessary  to  remove  the  outer  tube  also 
and  draw  up  the  croupous  membrane  out  of  the  trachea.  I  have  seen  a 
complete  cast  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  thus  removed  with  immense  re- 
lief to  the  dyspnoea. 

Again,  the  pressure  of  the  end  of  the  tube  against  the  windpipe  some- 
times produces  ulceration  of  the  trachea,  which  has  even  been  known  to 
extend  into  the  innominate  artery,  and  still  more  frequently  induces 
tracheitis  and  bronchitis.  To  obviate  this  Mr.  Bryant  has  devised  a 
canula  in  which  the  shield  lying  on  the  skin  is  jointed  to  the  stem  which 
rests  in  the  trachea,  in  order  that  the  tube  may  follow  the  motions  of  the 
windpipe.  But  the  presence  of  the  foreign  body  must  always  cause  some 
irritation,  and  this  seems  often  to  be  the  starting-point  of  general  tra- 
cheitis and  bronchitis. 

Another  frequent  complication  is  that  the  fluids  run  down  from  the 
mouth  into  the  larynx,  and  so  are  expelled  from  the  wound.    I  have 

Fio.  822. 


Bryant's  canula.    The  shield  is  movable  on  the  neck-plate  by  means  of  a  joint,  and  can  be 
shortened  if  required. 

already  spoken  of  the  same  distressing  complication  after  cut  throes*** 
After  tracheotomy  it  seems  to  depend  on  the  obstacle  which  the  presen  J 
of  the  foreign  body  causes  to  the  elevation  of  the  larynx  under  cover 
the  epiglottis,  and  possibly  to  effusion  into  the  arytceno-epiglottidc 
folds  from  inflammation. 

It  is  very  desirable  to  restore  the  natural  respiration  as  early  as  ±—~ 
ble  after  tracheotomy,  and  dispense  with  the  canula.     Not  only  is  X\0- 
foreign  body  a  constant  source  of  irritation,  but  the  vocal  cords  may  gf^ 
more  or  less  consolidated  together,  and  even  in  some  cases  the  upp*-- 
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£rt  of  the  larynx  nearly  obliterated.  A  canula  should  be  inserted 
ving  an  opening  in  its  convexity  looking  towards  the  glottis,  through 
inrhich  the  air  can  pass  in  expiration,  and  a  valve  applied  to  its  mouth,  so 
£bat  the  air  can  be  drawn  inwards  in  inspiration,  but  the  valve  then  shuts. 
Tf  it  is  found  that  this  cannot  be  borne  and  that  the  glottis  seems  ob- 
structed, the  patient  should  be  narcotized  and  a  bougie  passed  through 
the  glottis,  to  break  down  the  adhesions. 


CHAPTER   XXXV. 

DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE  EYE. 
By  R.  B.  Carter,  Ophthalmic  Surokon  to  St.  George's  Hospital. 

The  great  importance  of  the  eyes  as  the  instruments  of  the  visual 
function,  their  accessibility  to  many  kinds  of  examination,  and  the  trans- 
parency of  many  of  the  structures  of  which  they  are  composed,  have 
combined  to  invest  their  diseases  with  much  attractiveness,  and  to  render 
'them  objects  of  specially  careful  and  painstaking  research.  The  benefits 
'hence  arising  are  attended  by  the  disadvantage  that  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble, in  the  space  which  can  be  devoted  to  the  subject  in  this  work,  to  pre- 
sent anything  more  than  a  sketch  in  the  barest  outline  of  the  present  state 
of  Ophthalmic  Surgery  ;  and  by  the  still  greater  disadvantage  that  surgical 
students  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  subject  as  one  which  is  especially  re- 
condite or  difficult,  and  hence,  doubting  whether  they  will  have  time  to 
master  it,  to  turn  from  it  without  even  that  moderate  degree  of  attention 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  them  to  deal  skilfullj*  with  the  com- 
mon forms  of  eye  disease  which  constantly  present  themselves  in  practice. 
Than  this  there  can  be  no  greater  error,  for  these  common  forms  are  as 
a  rule  extremely  easy  of  recognition,  and  are  highly  amenable  to  well- 
directed  treatment. 

Accessibility  of  the  Organ. — Perhaps  the  first  consideration  which 
should  be  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  student  is  the  importance  of 
utilizing  to  the  utmost  extent  the  accessibility  and  the  transparency  of 
the  e3*e,  in  such  a  manner  that  he  may  become  acquainted  with  all  the 
facts  of  every  case  which  is  brought  under  his  notice.  Errors  of  diag- 
nosis in  the  ordinary  forms  of  eye  disease  are  scarcely  possible  to  any  one 
who  habitualty  practices  careful  scrutiny  of  the  affected  tissues ;  and  in 
this,  even  more  than  in  any  other  branch  of  surgery,  haste  and  careless- 
ness are  the  most  frequent  sources  of  mistake.  A  general  observance  of 
the  cardinal  rule  never  to  prescribe  for  an  inflamed  eye  without  making 
sure  that  no  foreign  body  is  either  imbedded  in  the  cornea  or  lodged 
beneath  the  lids,  without  looking  to  see  whether  either  the  cornea  or  the 
iris  is  implicated  in  the  inflammation,  and  without  determining  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  heightened  tension  of  the  globe,  would  do  much  to 
withdraw  ophthalmic  diseases  from  the  domain  of  specialists,  and  to  re- 
store ophthalmic  surgery  to  the  general  body  of  the  art. 

Superficial  Examination. — The  first  glance  at  a  patient  will  often  suf- 
fice to  show  to  an  ordinarily  careful  observer  in  what  direction  disease 
of  the  eyes  is  to  be  looked  for.    Sometimes  there  will  be  manifest  coarse 
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external  changes,  such  as  swelling  and  redness  of  the  lids,  with  or  with- 
out exudation  at  their  margins ;  sometimes  there  will  be  manifest  con- 
gestion of  the  ocular  surface,  with  or  without  discharge,  and  with  or 
without  loss  of  the  natural  polish  and  brightness  of  the  cornea;  some- 
times there  will  be  evidence  of  failing  vision  in  the  gait,  the  aspect,  and 
the  manner  of  approach ;  sometimes,  in  the  absence  of  all  the  foregoing 
conditions,  there  will  be  complaint  of  speedy  fatigue  or  dimness  of  sight 
when  the  eyes  are  employed  upon  near  objects.  Any  clue  which  may 
be  thus  afforded  must,  of  course,  be  taken  as  a  guide  to  further  inquiry, 
but  must  not  be  accepted,  without  complete  examination,  as  containing 
or  expressing  the  whole  truth  of  the  case.  For  instance,  it  is  not  very 
uncommon  in  hospital  practice  to  see  patients  who  have  been  energeti- 
cally treated  for  an  inflamed  eye  by  leeches  and  local  applications,  but  in 
whom  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  under  the  lid,  or  even  imbedded 
in  the  cornea,  has  been  overlooked  by  some  one  who  was  more  ready  to 
prescribe  than  to  practice  careful  scrutiny. 

The  Eyelida. — It  is  most  convenient  to  consider  the  diseases  of  the 
eye  in  an  anatomical  order;  and  the  eyelids  first  present  themselves  for 
examination.  Being  covered  externally  by  the  common  integument,  they 
are  exposed  to  all  the  morbid  changes  to  which  it  is  prone,  and  may  be 
the  seats  of  inflammation,  of  ulcer,  of  eruptions,  of  naevi  and  other 
growths,  all  of  which  conditions  pass  into  the  domain  of  general  surgery. 
Regarded  only  as  appendages  of  the  eye,  they  are  liable  to  tumors  caused 
by  obstruction  of  the  ducts  of  the  Meibomian  glands,  to  distortions  of 
shape  caused  by  the  shrinking  of  inflammatory  effusions,  to  alterations 
of  position  caused  by  excessive  or  perverted  muscular  action,  and  to 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  follicles  of  the  hairs  which  fringe  their  mar- 
gins. They  are  also  liable  to  marginal  boils,  which  do  not  differ  in  any 
essential  respect  from  boils  elsewhere,  but  which  are  called  ust3Tes,"  and 
require  especial  consideration,  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  destroy 
the  eyelashes. 

Tar  ml  Tumors When  the  duct  of  a  Meibomian  gland  is  obstructed 

at  its  orifice  the  duct  itself  becomes  visible  through  the  inner  portion  of 
the  tarsal  cartilage  as  a  white  line,  which  is  sometimes  sufficiently  promi- 
nent to  produce  mechanical  irritation  of  the  eye.  This  condition  is  most 
common  in  gouty  people,  in  whom  the  retained  secretion  is  often  rendered 
still  more  irritating  by  becoming  the  seat  of  chalky  deposit.  In  such  cases 
the  margins  of  the  lids  may  be  soaked  with  a  warm  alkaline  lotion,  con- 
taining perhaps  ten  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  an  ounce  of  water, 
in  the  hope  of  dissolving  the  accumulated  secretion  at  the  orifice,  so  that 
the  rest  may  be  forced  out  by  pressure  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  lid. 
If  this  method  does  not  succeed,  the  white  line  may  be  split  with  the  point 
of  a  sharp  lancet,  and  the  little  cylinder  of  fatty  or  chalky  matter  turned 
out  of  its  bed  and  removed.  When  the  obstruction  is  in  the  channel  of* 
a  duct,  above  its  orifice,  the  ordinary  result  is  the  formation  of  a  small 
hemispherical  tumor,  fixed  in  the  tarsal  cartilage,  and  projecting  exter- 
nally. The  skin  is  freely  movable  over  such  a  tumor,  and  is  unchanged 
in  appearance ;  but  when  the  lid  is  everted  the  base  of  the  tumor  appears 
as  a  thinned  and  discolored  spot  on  the  cartilage.  If  left  alone  the  tumor 
will  eventually  suppurate,  and  will  in  most  cases  discharge  itself  through 
the  cartilage  and  conjunctiva  rather  than  through  the  skin,  in  the  former' 
case  leaving  a  button  of  granulation  projecting  from  the  orifice  by  which 

the  pus  has  escaped.     This  button  raajT  for  a  time  be  a  source  of  irrita 

tion,  but  it  will  eventually  disappear.     The  tumors  are  harmless,  but  in— — 
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convenient  and  unsightly,  and  they  may  be  got  rid  of  by  a  simple  incision 
through  the  thinned  cartilage.  If  this  gives  exit  to  pus  nothing  more 
need  be  done;  but  if  suppuration  has  not  taken  place  the  tumor  will  con- 
tain semi-transparent  gelatinous  matter,  and  is  then  lined  by  a  secreting 
membrane.  In  such  case  the  contents  must  be  emptied  out  by  a  scoop 
or  by  pressure,  and  the  lining  membrane  must  be  lacerated  in  all  direc- 
tions by  the  point  of  a  knife  or  cataract  needle,  in  order  to  excite  sufficient 
inflammation  to  destroj-  its  secreting  property.  When  this  is  clone  the 
cavity  will  fill  with  blood,  and  then,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  the 
swelling  will  dwindle  and  disappear.  Should  it  fail  to  do  so  it  may  be 
punctured  again,  and  its  lining  membrane  scarified  more  effectually  than 
before.  A  patient  who  has  once  had  such  a  tumor  will  be  liable  to  others, 
because,  as  in  the  case  of  sebaceous  cysts,  there  seems  to  be  a  special 
proclivity  on  the  part  of  some  persons  to  obstruction  of  the  ducts  or 
orifices  of  glands. 

Blepharitis. — The  inflammation  of  the  hair-bearing  margins  of  the 
eyelids,  which  has  been  called  ophthalmia  tarsi,  tinea  tarsi,  blepharitis,  and 
by  other  names,  is  almost  confined  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  seems 
to  be  due  either  to  the  direct  influence  of  dirt  and  atmospheric  irritants,  or 
to  contagion.  The  seat  of  the  disease  is  in  the  follicles  of  the  eyelashes, 
and  it  is  essentially  an  ulcerative  inflammation,  affecting  the  lining  of 
these  follicles.  It  usually  commences  in  the  upper  lid,  near  its  middle 
portion,  and  first  shows  itself  by  the  formation  of  a  scab  or  crust,  which 
cements  together  the  bases  of  three  or  four  of  the  cilia.  The  margin  of 
the  lid,  at  the  point  corresponding  to  the  scab,  is  somewhat  swollen,  and 
the  swelling  extends  a  line  or  a  line  and  a  half  upwards.  The  skin  cover- 
ing the  swelling  is  seldom  reddened,  but  is  usually  smooth  and  glossy 
from  tension.  The  size  of  the  swelling  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  scab, 
and  the  whole  matter  looks  very  unimportant.  If  the  scab  is  softened 
and  removed,  it  ma}r  be  seen  with  a  magnifying  glass  that  the  orifices  of 
the  hair-follicles  are  patulous,  and  that  they  yield  a  small  quantity  of  thin 
discharge.  This,  mingling  with  the  secretions  of  the  adjacent  Meibomian 
and  sebaceous  glands,  dries  into  the  crust  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
malady.  The  inflammation  appears  to  commence  near  the  orfice  of  each 
follicle,  and  gradually  to  spread  to  its  deeper  parts,  killing  and  loosening 
the  eyelashes  as  it  proceeds.  The  secretion  is  either  contagious  or  is  at 
least  actively  irritating,  so  that  the  disease  spreads  along  the  margin  of 
the  lid  from  its  original  centre,  and  appears  before  long  in  the  lower  lid 
also.  After  a  time  the  swelling  of  the  lid-margin  removes  the  lower 
lachrymal  punctum  from  contact  with  the  eyeball,  so  that  the  tears  are  no 
longer  carried  into  the  nose,  but  lodge  and  overflow  and  become  additional 
sources  of  irritation,  often  giving  rise  to  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva, 
and  to  the  development  of  bloodvessels  beneath  the  corneal  epithelium. 
The  effusion  which  forms  the  marginal  swelling  of  the  lids  undergoes 
gradual  contraction,  which  curves  and  everts  the  tarsal  cartilages,  while 
the  persistent  follicular  inflammation  destroys  the  eyelashes,  or  leaves 
them  weak,  scanty,  distorted,  and  useless.  The  edges  of  the  lids  become 
bare,  red,  everted,  and  unsightly,  the  tears  overflow  the  cheeks,  the  con- 
junctiva is  highly  vascular,  and  the  cornea  is  clouded  by  active  inflam- 
mation or  residual  opacity.    Such  are  the  results  of  neglected  blepharitis. 

Treatment. — In  its  early  stages  the  malady  yields  readily  to  treatment. 
It  is  then  only  necessary  to  remove  the  crusts  by  soaking  them  with  a 
warm  alkaline  lotion,  and  to  apply  an  astringent  to  the  inflamed  surface 
beneath.  A  good  lotion  is  made  by  dissolving  five  grains  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  in  an  ounce  of  hot  water ;  and  the  best  astringent  for  home  use 
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is  an  ointment  of  the  precipitated  yellow  oxide  of  mercury,  which  may 
be  thrown  down  by  any  alkali  from  a  solution  of  the  perchloride.  This 
ointment  is  commonly  known  as  Pagenstecher's,  and  has  many  uses  in 
ophthalmic  surgery.  For  blepharitis  it  should  contain  about  twenty 
grains  of  the  oxide  to  an  ounce  of  simple  ointment.  It  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  crusts  and  apply  the  ointment  once  a  day,  and  to  persevere 
with  this  plan  for  some  little  time  after  recovery  is  apparently  complete. 
If  the  application  is  too  soon  abandoned  the  disease  will  again  creep  out 
of  the  follicles,  and  speedy  relapse  will  occur.  Iu  cases  which  resist  treat- 
ment the  surgeon  should  himself  remove  the  crusts,  and  should  pencil  the 
exposed  surface  with  a  fine  point  of  nitrate  of  silver,  diluted  by  having 
been  fused  with  an  equal  weight  of  uitrate  of  potash,  and  then  run  into 
a  mould  for  use.  In  the  chronic  cases,  in  which  structural  mischief  has 
already  taken  place,  in  which  the  eyelashes  are  destroyed  and  the  lids 
everted,  little  more  can  be  done  than  to  slit  up  the  lower  lachrymal  cana- 
liculus as  far  as  the  caruncle,  so  as  to  permit  the  escape  of  tears,  and 
thus  to  diminish  the  discomfort  of  the  patient. 

Styes. — The  little  marginal  boils  which  are  called  styes  do  not  differ  in 
any  essential  respect  from  boils  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and,  like 
them,  they  generally  indicate  some  derangement  of  health,  to  which  at- 
tention should  be  paid.  They  run  an  ordinary  course  in  a  brief  period 
of  time,  and  would  he  of  little  importance  were  it  not  for  their  tendency 
to  destroy  the  hair-follicles,  and  thus  to  occasion  unsightly  gaps  in  the 
row  of  eyelashes.  On  this  account,  while  an  endeavor  is  made  to  prevent 
their  recurrence  by  constitutional  treatmeut,  it  is  desirable  to  check  the 
development  of  each  individual  boil,  which  may  be  done,  if  it  is  seen 
sufficiently  early,  by  pulling  out  an  eyelash  from  the  centre  of  the  little 
pimple,  and  then  touching  it  with  a  fine  point  of  nitrate  of  silver.  If 
suppuration  cannot  be  prevented  a  poultice  and  an  early  incision  will  be 
desirable;  and,  if  there  is  no  special  indication  for  constitutional  treat- 
ment, the  administration  of  the  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron  will  often 
prove  advantageous. 

Malposition  of  Eyelashes. — Perverted  growth  or  direction  of  the  eye- 
lashes, by  which  they  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  eyeball,  and  be- 
come sources  of  irritation  and  even  of  ulceration,  is  met  with  under  three 
different  conditions:  first,  as  a  result  of  hypertrophy  or  redundancy  of 
growth  ;  secondly,  as  a  result  of  incurvation  of  the  tarsal  cartilage  by  the 
contraction  of  inflammatory  products  in  the  conjunctiva;  thirdly,  as  a 
result  of  displacement  of  the  cartilage  by  muscular  spasm.  The  Grst 
variety  is  most  commonly  a  remote  consequence  of  a  slight  degree  of 
blepharitis;  the  second  is  a  remote  consequence  of  the  more  severe  forms 
of  conjunctivitis;  the  third  occurs  chiefly  in  elderly  persons,  is  confined 
to  the  lower  lid,  and  occasionally  follows  operations  upon  the  eye. 

Redundancy  of  Eyelashes. — Redundancy  of  growth  of  cilia  is  usually 
met  with  only  on  some  small  portion  of  the  margin  of  the  upper  lid,  and 
generally  near  the  outer  canthus.  The  superfluous  hairs  may  be  plucked 
out  from  time  to  time  with  forceps ;  and  if  this  is  done  frequently,  the 
follicles  from  which  the}'  spring  will  sometimes  undergo  atrophy.  In 
other  cases  epilation  will  rather  tend  to  the  production  of  a  more  active 
growth;  and  then  the  portion  of  cartilage  containing  the  follicles  maybe 
excised  without  sacrifice  of  skin,  or  the  follicles  may  be  destroyed  by  in- 
cluding them  in  a  thread  of  silk,  inserted  after  the  manner  of  a  seton, 
and  left  until  it  produces  suppuration.  When  the  cartilage  is  incurved 
the  best  method  of  treatment  is  to  split  it  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior 
layer,  by  the  careful  use  of  a  thin  and  keen  scalpel.     The  middle  portion 
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of  the  anterior  layer  may  then  be  excised  in  a  horizontal  direction,  in- 
cluding skin  and  orbicularis  muscle,  and  the  lower  strip,  carrying  the 
eyelashes,  may  be  transplanted  upwards  and  secured  by  sutures,  leaving 
the  lower  margin  of  the  posterior  layer  exposed.  No  dressing  but  the 
dried  blood  is  required,  and  the  disfigurement  of  the  lid  which  is  at  first 
produced  will  be  recovered  from  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  leaving 
the  lashes  permanently  removed  from  the  eye.  The  inversion  of  the 
lower  lid  by  muscular  action  may  sometimes  be  overcome  by  the  applica- 
tion of  stick ing-plaster  or  of  contractile  collodion,  but  will  more  frequently 
require  the  excision  of  a  strip  of  skin  and  muscle,  which  should  be  very 
narrow,  and  should  be  taken  from  immediately  below  the  tarsal  margin. 
When  inversion  follows  an  operation  upon  the  eye,  excision  of  skin 
should,  in  most  casos,  be  performed  without  delay,  as  otherwise  the  me- 
chanical irritation  of  the  displaced  lashes  may  produce  disastrous  conse- 
quences. The  good  result  of  the  operation  depends  chiefly  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  marginal  portion  of  the  orbicularis ;  and,  if  too  much  skin 
is  taken,  absolute  aversion  of  the  lid  may  be  the  result. 

Ectropium. — E version  of  the  lid  (commonly  called  ectropium)  ma}'  be 
produced  in  the  way  already  mentioned,  by  the  contraction  of  inflamma- 
tory exudations  external  to  the  cartilage,  by  the  contraction  of  cica- 
trices on  the  face,  by  redundancy  or  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva,  by 
the  mere  weight  of  the  lid  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  portio  dura,  and 
also,  sometimes,  in  aged -people  in  whom  there  is  no  paralysis,  but  in 
whom  the  orbicularis  is  verj"  feeble  and  the  skin  loose  and  relaxed.  In 
the  treatment  of  wounds  about  the  face  the  probable  action  of  cicatrices 
on  the  lids  must  be  considered,  and  contractions  must  as  far  as  possible 
be  prevented  by  skin-grafting,  and  by  careful  attention  during  the  heal- 
ing process.  When  the  cicatrix  has  assumed  its  permanent  condition 
any  ectropium  which  has  been  produced  may  often  be  remedied  by  a 
well-planned  plastic  operation.  The  treatment  of  paralytic  ectropium 
resolves  itself  into  that  of  the  paralysis,  which  may  sometimes  be  amena- 
ble to  the  judicious  application  of  a  continuous  or  an  induced  galvanic 
current;  and  the  form  which  is  due  to  conjunctival  hypertrophy,  or  to 
mere  senile  relaxation  of  parts,  may  often  be  cured  by  the  contraction  of 
a  conjunctival  eschar,  made  by  the  free  application  of  solid  nitrate  of 
silver.  Ectropium  should  always  be  remedied  if  possible,  for  it  is  not 
only  a  conspicuous  and  unsightly  deformity,  which  entails  much  incon- 
venience by  interfering  with  the  natural  course  of  the  tears,  but  it  also 
exposes  the  eye  to  injury  from  the  absence  of  its  natural  protectors. 

Wound*  of  Eyelids. —  Wounds  or  injuries  of  the  eyelids,  of  whatever 
nature,  should  be  treated  on  the  principle  of  preserving  every  fragment 
of  skin,  and  of  endeavoring  to  avoid  distortion  of  shape.  Cuts  or  lacer- 
ations should  be  carefully  cleansed  from  dirt  and  coagula,  their  edges 
accurately  uuited  by  a  sufficient  number  of  fine  sutures,  and  then  covered 
by  a  crust  of  styptic  colloid,  or  of  dried  blood  and  tincture  of  benzoin, 
beneath  which  primary  union  will  often  take  place  under  the  most  un- 
promising circumstances,  thanks  to  the  vitality  and  vascularity  of  the 
parts  concerned.  The  best  material  for  eyelid  sutures,  especially  for 
complicated  or  irregularly  lacerated  wounds,  for  which  many  are  required, 
is  the  finest  platinum  wire,  as  fine  as  human  hair;  and  it  may  be  con- 
veniently inserted  by  the  needles  which  are  made  for  threading  the 
smallest  beads.  When  wire  is  not  at  hand  human  hair  makes  a  good 
substitute,  except  that  its  elasticity  exposes  it  to  slip  when  it  is  being 
tied. 

Ptosis. — The  condition  known  as  ptosis,  in  which  the  upper  lid  is  par- 
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tially  or  entirely  closed,  may  be  a  result  of  injury,  or  of  paralysis  of  the 
levator  palpebne  muscle.  I  have  seen  one  instance  in  which  complete 
ptosis  was  produced  by  accident.  The  patient,  a  lad  of  ten  years  old, 
fell  down  in  such  a  manner  that  a  small  batswing  gas-burner  caught  be- 
neath his  upper  lid,  and  the  weight  of  his  body  tore  the  tarsal  cartilage 
from  its  attachment  to  the  tendon.  Some  months  after  the  injur}'  I  made 
an  incision  along  the  upper  lid,  sought  for  and  recovered  the  muscle,  and 
reunited  it  to  the  cartilage  by  three  catgut  sutures.  The  result  was  en- 
tirely successful,  only  very  slight  drooping  of  the  lid  remaining.  When 
ptosis  is  caused  by  paralysis  it  is  often  recovered  from  under  the  influ- 
ence of  treatment  addressed  to  the  nervous  affection  on  which  the  paraly- 
sis depends  ;  but,  failing  this,  an  operation  may  be  required  in  order  to 
reopen  the  eye,  and  to  enable  it  to  take  part  in  vision.  The  most  suc- 
cessful plan  is  to  make  a  single  horizontal  incision  along  the  middle  of 
the  fallen  lid,  to  detach  the  skin  upwards  and  downwards,  to  excise  a 
broad  strip  of  the  orbicularis  muscle,  and  to  unite  the  edges  of  the  muscu- 
lar gap  by  catgut  sutures  without  any  sacrifice  of  skin.  In  this  way  the  lid 
may  be  effectually  lifted,  without  producing  the  appearance  of  dragging  or 
straining  which  follows  the  removal  of  skin,  and  also,  if  the  operation  is 
nicely  managed,  without  tilting  forward  the  lower  margin  of  the  cartilage. 

Diseases  of  (he  Conjunctiva. — Next  in  order  to  the  diseases  of  the  eye- 
lids come  those  of  the  conjunctiva,  which,  after  lining  the  lids,  is  reflected 
to  cover  the  surface  of  the  eyeball,  and  is  continued  over  the  cornea  by 
its  epithelial  layer,  although  its  other  elements  are  firmly  united  to  the 
sclerotic  at  the  corneal  margin.  The  conjunctiva,  as  a  mucous  mem- 
brane, is  liable  to  inflammation  attended  by  increased  secretion,  which 
may  assume  a  purulent  character,  and  may  become  actively  contagious. 
It  is  also,  as  the  external  covering  of  the  eye,  exposed  to  irritation  by 
atmospheric  dirt  or  noxious  vapors,  or  by  the  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies 
upon  its  surface. 

Inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  is  commonly  divided  into  the  simple 
or  catarrhal  and  the  purulent ;  and,  although  these  two  forms  pass  into 
oneanotber  by  imperceptible  gradations,  the  distinction  is  not  without 
practical  convenience.  In  simple  conjunctivitis  the  membrane  is  con- 
gested and  somewhat  tumid,  and  its  secretion,  which  is  of  a  mucous 
character,  readily  dries  into  crusts  upon  the  eyelashes  and  the  margins 
of  the  lids.  Tbe  caruncle  and  plica  semilunaris  are  somewhat  swollen, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  itching  or  smarting,  and  the  lids  become 
adherent  during  sleep  from  the  drying  of  the  viscid  secretion.  There  is 
also  some  increase  in  the  flow  of  tears,  but  there  is  no  tensive  or  deep- 
seated  pain,  no  impairment  of  vision,  no  turbidity  of  the  cornea  or  dimin- 
ution of  tbe  lustre  of  tbe  iris,  no  irregularity  or  sluggishness  of  the  pupil, 
and  the  congestion  is  limited  to  the  conjunctiva,  and  neither  extends  to 
the  cornea  nor  to  the  fine  zone  of  sclerotic  vessels  which  surrounds  the 
corneal  margin.  The  latter  point  may  readily  be  determined  by  finger- 
pressure,  through  the  medium  of  the  lower  lid,  which  should  be  first 
pushed  up  so  as  partially  to  cover  the  cornea,  and  then  made  to  glide 
downwards  over  the  ocular  surface.  The  pressure  will  empty  the  con- 
junctival vessels  for  a  moment,  and  will  leave  a  pure  white  track  right  up 
to  the  corneal  margin.  This  track  will  be  instantly  effaced  by  tbe  return- 
ing blood  ;  but  its  perfect  whiteness  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cornea  is 
the  point  to  be  observed,  and  shows  the  absence  of  any  tendency  to  iritis. 
In  order  to  sec  that  there  is  no  encroachment  of  vessels  upon  the  cornea, 
it  is  best  to  examine  the  margin  with  a  magnifying  lens. 
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Simple  conjunctivitis^  such  as  has  been  described,  is  a  trivial  affection, 
which  can  be  cured  in  a  short  time  by  the  local  employment  of  any 
metallic  astringent,  and  which  yields  most  readily  to  the  frequent  use  of 
a  comparatively  mild  application.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  of 
about  two  grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water,  is  perhaps  the  most  effi- 
cacious ;  but  its  tendency  to  stain  handkerchiefs  is  an  objection  to  its 
use,  and  a  solution  of  sulphate  or  chloride  of  zinc,  or  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, will  usually  fulfil  every  indication.  The  lower  lid  should  be  drawn 
down,  and  a  little  of  the  lotion  should  be  applied  to  its  inner  surface,  by 
means  of  a  goosequill  scoop.  A  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  would  be 
equally  beneficial,  but  the  application  of  a  salt  of  lead  to  the  eye  is 
attended  by  the  objection  that,  if  there  should  be  any  loss  of  corneal 
epithelium,  an  opaque  white  deposit  of  carbonate  of  lead  may  be  left 
upon  the  abraded  surface.  The  lotion  which  has  been  beneficial  in  one 
case  is  sometimes  preserved  by  a  patient,  to  be  used  again  under  very 
different  circumstances ;  and  hence  an  application  containing  lead  should 
only  be  ordered  with  great  circumspection. 

When  conjunctivitis  passes  beyond  this  simple  form,  and  produces 
purulent  discharge  and  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  and  eyelids,  it  often 
becomes  a  very  formidable  affection,  which  not  unfrequently  leads  to 
blindness  by  interfering  with  the  nutrition  of  the  cornea  and  producing 
sloughing  or  necrosis  of  that  membrane.  The  chief  forms  of  purulent 
conjunctivitis  are  three  in  number,  the  infantile,  the  gonorrhoea^  and  the 
epidemic. 

Infantile  Purulent  Ophthalmia. — The  first  of  these,  infantile  purulent 
ophthalmia,  commences  about  the  third  day  after  birth,  and  is,  in  most 
cases,  clearly  due  to  inoculation  with  the  vaginal  secretions  of  the  mother. 
The  inflammation  rapidly  gains  in  intensity,  the  conjunctiva  lining  the 
eyelids  becomes  greatty  swollen,  the  lids  are  puffy  and  red  externally, 
and  a  profuse  discharge  of  thick  pus  is  poured  out.  The  conjunctiva 
covering  the  globe  is  always  much  congested  ;  and  in  the  worst  cases  it 
is  elevated  by  swelling,  and  overlaps  the  corneal  margin,  producing  the 
condition  called  chemosis.  When  this  occurs  the  cornea,  which  derives 
much  of  its  nourishment  from  the  conjunctival  vessels,  is  placed  in  great 
danger.  .  It  soon  becomes  turbid,  and  the  turbidity  may  soon  pass  into 
necrosis.  In  neglected  cases  the  pus  dries  upon  the  palpebral  margins 
and  cements  them  together,  so  as  to  retain  the  fresh  secretion  in  the 
conjunctival  sac,  where  it  distends  the  lids  and  presses  injuriously  upon 
the  eye.  The  severity  of  the  affection  varies  much  in  different  cases,  and 
may  be  measured  by  the  swelling  of  the  lids,  and  by  the  viscidity  of  the 
discharge.  It  probably  depends  in  some  measure  upon  the  character  of 
the  vaginal  secretion,  and  also  upon  the  strength  and  vital  resistance 
of  the  infant ;  and  on  both  grounds  the  worst  cases  are  met  with  in  the 
subjects  of  inherited  syphilis.  When  the  inflammation  is  violent,  or  the 
infant  diseased  or  weakly,  sloughing  of  the  cornea  may  take  place  very 
rapidly  ;  but  when  the  inflammation  is  moderate,  the  infant  vigorous, 
and  the  discharge  thin  and  as  if  muco-purulent,  the  disease  may  even 
wear  itself  out  harmlessly.  Under  almost  all  circumstances,  if  the  cornea 
is  bright  and  clear  when  first  seen  bj-  the  surgeon,  a  favorable  prognosis 
may  be  confidently  given.  If  the  cornea  is  turbid  the  prognosis  must  be 
very  guarded  ;  and,  if  it  is  concealed  by  the  swelling  of  the  lids,  no  opin- 
ion must  be  hazarded  until  it  can  be  seen. 

Treatment. — As  long  as  the  cornea  retains  its  integrity  the  treatment 
required  is  cleanliness,  and  the  regular  application  of  an  astringent ;  and 
if  properly  carried  out  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  treatment  will 
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lie  invariably  successful.     The  lids  being  separated  by  the  fin, 
stream  of  warm  water  may  be  allowed  to  trickle  gently  be 
from  a  sponge,,  being  received  at  the  side  of  the  face  in  a  basin,  until 
discharge  Is  Washed  sway.     The  lids  must  be  gently  pressed  with  a  101 
absorbent  handkerchief,  to  remove  water  from  the  conjunctiva)  m 
then  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  <>f  the  strength  of  t 
grains  to  the  on  nee  of  distilled    water,  must    be  suffered  to  fall   betwei 

tlu-iii.     Lastly,  the  margin  of  the  lids  must  be  effectually 

spermaceti  ointment  or  with  almond  oil,  to  prevent  their  b  from 

the  drying  of  the  discharge;  and  the  whole  proceeding  must  be  re] 

y  four  hoar*.  In  t  very  short  time  manifest  improvement  will  ti 
place  ;  and  the  application!  may  be  made  leas  frequently,  but  they  B 
not  be  entirely  diicon tinned  until  the  cure  is  complete. 

Mercurial  Thtrarftdn.— If  the  infant  is  the  subject  of  inherited  syphilis 
mercurial  Inunction  should  be  practiced.    For  this  the  beet  metbo 

id  half  a  drachm  of  bine  ointment  on  a  strip  of  flannel,  and  to  bi 
ton  it  round  the  abdomen,  renewing  the  ointment,  on  the  same 
flannel,  every  day.     if  the  infant  is  feeble  it  may  take  half  a  di:o  Inn 
cod-liver  oil,  with  a  drop  of  liquor  cinchona?,  twice  a  days  am*  ^  tni 
mother's  milk  is  deficient  in  qoantity  or  quality,  a  wet-nurse  sluiul 
procured,  or  careful  hand-feeding  should  be  had  recourse  to.      It    i- 
dorn  enough  for  the  surgeon  to  In-  content  with  verbal  instructions,  bet 
be   must  show  the  DUTSe  how  the  nitrate  of  silver  lotion  is  to  be  applied, 
and  must  carefully  supervise  the  Arrangements  for  the  feedifl 

Implication  of  Cornet*, — When  the  cornea  is  already  turbid  the  sai 
kind  of  treatment  must  be  pursued,  and  if  sloughing  does  not  occur  i 
turbidity  will  in  most  cases  clear  away  in  the  course  of  time,  if  not 
tirely,  yel  sufficiently  to  leave  useful  vision.     If  only  asmall  porti* 
cornea  should  perish,  recovery  may  still  take  place,  leaving  the  c 
Of  the  membrane  altered  and  flattened,  the  iris  adherent  to  tin-  efcs 
and  the  jinpil  more  or  less  closed  or  displaced.    When  the  corneal  sic 
is  extensive  the  result  is  the  condition  called  complete  staphyloma,  b) 
which  the  iris  becomes  blended  with  the  cicatrix,  and  projects  as  a  bluish* 
white  prominence  in  the  situation  of  the  cornea.      In  such  cases  | 
tion  of  light    is  often   preserved,  but   never  vision  of  objects  ;    and  the 
subjects  of  this  misfortune  form   a  very  large  proportion  of  the  inmates 
of  our  blind  asylums  and  similar  institutions.     It  should  never  be  for* 
gotten,  especially  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  obstetric  |u 
no  ease  of  corneal  staphyloma  would  ever  occur,  a*  a  result  of  infiuitik 
purulent  ophthalmia,  if  that  malady  were  always  promptly  and  pi 

d.    The  medical  attendant  of  a  lying  in  woman  shouid  I 
orders   that  he  must  be  summoned  without  delay,  if  any  inflammation  of 
the  child's  eyes  should  be  perceived. 

Orrh&al  ophthalmia,   in   its   symptoms,  course,   and  termination, 
greatly  resembles  the  infantile  variety.     As  its  name  implies,  it 
only  in  adults,  or  at  least  only  in   those  who  have  been  in  eont:i 
the  secretion  of  gonorrhoea.     It   is  generally  believed  to  be  the  result  of 
direct   inoculation   with   the   urethral  discbarge,  and   is  doubtless 
produced  in  this  way.     It  is  thought   by  some  to  be 
the  original  disease  independently  of  inoculation,  and  I  hav« 
cases  which  rather  tend  to  this  conclusion,  although  bioculs 
be    very    difficult   to   disprove.      In  the  treatment  of    go 
especially  of  a  Brat  attack,  it  is  always  desirsbl  ition  the  pstfa 

about  his  eyes,  so  that  he  may  neither  rub  them  with  fingers  soiled  w,tfl 
urethral  discharge  nor  throw  a  drop  of  discharge  directly  into 
them  (a  thing  which  I  have  known  happen)  by  shaking  the  penis 
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1b  an  important  difference  between  infantile  and  gonorrheal  ophthalmia 
that  the  latter,  either  from  the  essential  nature  of  the  affection,  or  from 
the  different  character  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  adult,  is  much 
lees  amenable  to  treatment  than  the  former,  so  that  a  very  guarded 
prognosis  should  be  given  in  every  case.     In  old  times  the  treatment  of 

fonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  was  of  the  most  heroic  description,  including 
feeding  from  the  arm,  the  application  of  many  leeches  to  the  temples, 
the  administration  of  purgatives  and  mercury,  and  the  enforcement  of 
Mi  antiphlogistic  regimen.  Under  this  method  the  cornea  usually 
sloughed ;  and  the  credit  of  introducing  a  more  rational  system  is  due 
to  Mr.  Dixon,  who  perceived  that  sloughing  was  the  danger  chiefly  to  be 
gparded  against,  and  that  the  best  way  of  guarding  against  it  was  by 
■timnlants  and  a  generous  diet.  Von  Graefe  carefully  studied  the  ques- 
tion of  local  medication,  and  laid  down  rules  for  the  application  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  which,  if  they  are  carefully  observed,  will  conduct  most  cases 
to  a  successful  termination.  The  first  principle  of  treatment,  when  only 
one  eye  is  affected,  is  to  protect  the  other  from  accidental  inoculation. 
For  this  purpose  the  sound  eye  should  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  water- 
proof tissue,  gummed  down  to  the  skin  by  collodion,  and  over  this  a 
compress  and  bandage  should  be  applied.  A  still  better  protection  has 
lately  been  introduced  at  the  Moorfields  Eye  Hospital,  and  consists  of  a 
watch-glass  inserted  into  a  piece  of  waterproof  tissue,  which  is  spread 
with  adhesive  plaster.  The  sound  eye  being  covered,  the  surgeon  takes  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  of  about  a  scruple  to  the  ounce,  or,  still  better, 
a  solid  stick  of  a  compound  made  by  fusing  together  one  part  of  nitrate 
of  silver  and  three  parts  of  nitrate  of  potash.  The  eyelids  being  everted 
and  cleansed  from  discharge,  their  inuer  surfaces  are  carefully  painted 
over  with  the  solution,  or  touched  in  ever}' part  with  the  stick;  and  then, 
after  a  few  moments,  before  they  are  released,  the  superfluous  nitrate  of 
silver  is  decomposed  by  a  brnshful  of  a  solution  of  common  salt,  which,  in 
its  torn,  is  washed  away  with  water.  The  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  so 
applied  as  to  produce  only  a  superficial  eschar,  extending  no  deeper  than 
the  epithelium,  and  sparing  the  basement  membrane,  and  it  should  not 
be  suffered  to  come  into  contact  with  the  cornea.  The  application  should 
lie  renewed  as  often  as  the  superficial  eschar  is  cast  off,  which  will  gener- 
ally be  about  every  eight  hours.  It  will  occasion  acute  pain,  and  hence, 
more  especially  in  bad  cases,  in  which  the  lids  are  brawny,  much  swollen, 
difficult  to  evert,  and  slippery  from  discharge  when  they  are  everted,  it 
is  often  desirable  to  administer  an  anesthetic,  and  to  hold  the  margin  of 
the  upper  lid  with  toothed  forceps.  In  the  intervals  between  successive 
cauterizations,  unless  the  patient  is  sleeping,  the  conjunctival  sac  should 
be  frequently  and  gently  syringed  out — perhaps  every  hour — with  a 
weak  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  of  one  or  two  grains  to  the  ounce ; 
and,  as  the  local  symptoms  abate,  the  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  laid  aside 
and  the  strength  of  the  zinc  lotion  increased. 

General  Treatment. — While  such  is  the  local  treatment  as  far  as  the 
eye  is  concerned,  the  constitutional  state  and  the  urethritis  should  also 
receive  attention.  For  the  latter  it  is  the  best  to  use  very  weak  astringent 
injections,  and  to  abandon  any  internal  remedies,  such  as  copaiba,  which 
might  interfere  with  appetite  or  digestion.  The  diet  should  be  nourish- 
ing but  unstimulating,  and  means  should  be  taken  to  allay  pain  and  to 
procure  sleep.  As  already  stated,  the  chief  risk  attendant  upon  the 
ophthalmia  is  that  of  sloughing  of  the  cornea,  which  is  produced  partly 
by  the  mechanical  arrest  of  its  blood-supply,  and  partly  also,  in  all  prob- 
ability, by  the  depressed  state  of  the  general  bodily  nutrition,  or  even, 
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in  some  cases,  by  the  septic  iniuencc  of  the  gonorrhoea  itself.  I 
lo  obviate  the  ♦  •tl'ecls  of  these  conditions,  the  administration  of  qninin< 
in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains  three  t lines  a  (lay,  will  general!} 
sirable. 

.—When  the  B  welling  of  the  ocular  part  of  tke  conjunc- 
tiva  is   very  thick   and   linn,  the   cornea   will  he  exposed    to   nddit 

»'r,  and   in  such  cases  it  is  desirable  to  divide  the   swollen 
freely,  by  three  or  four  incisions  radiating  frOID  the  corneal  margin,  an 
carried  well  down  to  the  sclerotic.     Such  incisions  may  he  convenient 
made  with  scissors,  which  do  1,  t  lie  sclerotic  itself  to  enj  dang 

of  being  divided. 

Sloughing  of  (Unmro. — When   slouching  of  the  cornea  takes  place  it 
will  suiiii'l iines  he  universal,  destroying  the  whole  of  the  membrane,  ami 
leading  to  collapse  and  wasting  of  the  globe, orto  the  I 
HOC  ofs  complete  staphyloma,  in  cither  ease  with  total  lo 

of  sight.     Ifore  frequently  II  is  only  partial  as  regards! 
superficial  extent,  but  it  usually  goes  on  to  perfbr*tioef  al 
which  improvement  commences,  and  the  resulting  nicer  heali 
leaving  an  opaque  cicatrix,  to  which  some  portion  of  t  tic 
and  more  or  less  of  the  pupillary  margin,  arc  firmly  and  in- 
BSparaMy  adherent.     Winn  this  happens  vision  will 

01  less  Unpaired,  soeordiog  to  the  position  of  the  i 

bo    in   degree  of  flattening  of  the  cornea  which  has  been  pr 

dneed  by  its  contraction,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  inc 

tion  of  the  pupil ;  and  the  flattening  of  the  ooroei 

seriously    limits  the    improvement    of  sight    which 

gained  by  placing  an  artificial  pnpit  behind  soine  still  t ran 
parent  parr.     It  is,  therefore,  highly  important  to  p 
perforation  of  the   cornea,  and   this   may  often    be  (tone  hy 

paracentesis  of  the  anterior  chamber  at  the  corneal  ran: 
the  artificial  evacuation  of  the  aqueous  humor  having  a  ten- 
dency to  prevent    tbfi   extension   of  the   sloughing   pn 
and  arresting  it,  as  spontaneous  perforation  arrests  it,  prob- 
ably by  diminishing  the  pressure  from  within.     l*arai  en 

of  the  anterior  chamber  should  be  performed  at  the  cor 

margin  on  the  outer  side,  by  a  puncture  from  any  sharp  in* 
strnment,  and  by  the  subsequent  insertion  of  a  blunt  pr 
so  :is  t<>  piena  back  the  posterior  lip  of  the  Little  wound* to 
allow  the  aqueous  humor  to  escape.     It  is   most    safely  jtfr- 
fcrmed  by  the  aid  of  the  special  needle  made  for  the  pnrp 
and  shown  in  Fig.  323.     This  needle  has  a  stop  or  shoulder 
to  arrest  its  penetration,  so  that  it   can  wound    neither  the 
iris  nor  the  lens;  and  a   probe  for  opening  the  ponctQT 
mounted  on  the  same  handle,    it  is  best  to  have  the  petM 
recumbent,  and  the   operator,  standing  behind    his   bisA 
should    raise  the   upper   lid  and  lock    it   under  tin 
margin  with  two  lingers,  which  should  also  rest  ag 
inner  side  of  the  eyeball  to  check  rotation   inward*.     T,,e 
point  of  the  needle  should  then  he  thrust  through  into  the 
anterior  chamber  at  the  spot  indicated  ;  and,  in  most  CiS**» 
the  puncture  should   he  reopened,  either  with  the  needi 
with  the  probe,  twice  daily,  until  healing  of  the  ulcer  H** 
commcuecd. 

Flattening  of  Cornea. — Whenever  there  is  considerable 
loss  of  corneal  substance,  even  although  there  may  b<?  no 
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I  perforation,  a  certain  amount  of  flattening  of  the  cornea  must  be  ex- 
^  pected ;  and  whenever  perforation  has  taken  place  the  cicatrix  will  be 
o^  likely  to  become  prominent  under  the  influence  of  the  pressure  from 
v  within  which  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  recti  muscles.  In  order 
H  to  obviate  this  tendency  the  eye  should  be  supported,  during  the  whole 
\i  period  of  healing  of  an  ulcer  which  has  perforated,  by  the  careful  applica- 
nt tion  of  a  pad  of  carded  cotton-wool,  retained  by  a  compressive  bandage. 
mS  Epidemic  Ophthalmia. — The  purulent  ophthalmia  of  infancy,  and  the 
+  purulent  ophthalmia  of  gonorrhoea,  are  alike  highly  contagions,  and  would 
J  be  likely  to  be  communicated  in  their  most  virulent  forms  by  any  con- 
veyance of  their  discharges  to  the  conjunctiva  of  a  healthy  eye.  But  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  on  account  of  the  precautions  taken  with  regard  to  them, 
they  are  seldom  propagated  in  this  way ;  and  the  term  contagious  oph- 
thalmia is  used  almost  exclusively  to  denote  an  epidemic  form  of  con- 
junctivitis which  is  said  to  have  prevailed  in  Egypt  from  time  immemo- 
rial, and  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  French  army  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  Epidemic  conjunctivitis  may  assume  every 
degree  of  severity,  from  the  most  trivial  catarrhal  form,  which  is  curable 
by  an  astringent  lotion  in  a  few  hours,  to  the  most  severe  and  destructive 
suppurative  inflammation.  In  hospital  practice  it  is  very  common  to  see 
conjunctivitis  of  no  great  severity  run  through  a  family,  or  even  to  see  it 
prevail  in  a  particular  street  or  group  of  buildings;  aud  the  tendency  to 
pas-formation  will  usually  be  much  more  marked  in  some  patients  than  in 
others.  When  the  malady  appears  in  'large  communities  who  are  living 
uudcr  insanitary  conditions  it  usually  spreads  with  great  rapidity,  and 
assumes  a  highly  dangerous  character.  The  most  remarkable  examples 
of  this  tendency  have  been  furnished  by  regiments  and  by  large  schools, 
more  especially  schools  for  pauper  children.  Both  in  regiments  and  in 
schools  it  has  been  found  that  circumstances  generally  prejudicial  to  health, 
such  as  overcrowding,  imperfect  ventilation,  want  of  cleanliness,  and  im- 
proper feeding,  have  a  tendency  to  produce  the  development  in  the  con- 
junctiva of  bodies  which  are  known  as  u  sago-grain,"  or  follicular  granu- 
lations; and  that  the  presence  of  these  granulations  involves  a  peculiar 
vulnerability  to  the  causes  bj'  which  contagious  ophthalmia  is  produced. 
The  granulations  themselves  are  chiefly  found  about  the  reflection  of  the 
conjunctiva  from  the  outer  part  of  the  lower  lid  to  the  surface  of  the  eye- 
ball ;  and  they  appear  as  small  rounded,  pellucid  prominences.  In  their 
essential  nature  they  are  strictly  analogous  to  enlarged  glands,  and  they 
consist  of  aggregations  of  lymph-cells,  the  connective  tissue  between 
which  has  undergone  absorption  or  displacement.  Sporadic  cases  of  follic- 
ular granulations  are  frequently  met  with  even  among  people  of  good  sur- 
roundings, aud  the  granulations  may  shrink  and  disappear  without  pro- 
ducing ophthalmia.  Hut  they  are,  nevertheless,  a  delicate  test  of  the 
sanitary  state  of  a  community  ;  and,  when  contagious  ophthalmia  appears 
in  a  school  or  regiment,  all  eyes  should  be  examined  for  granulations, 
and  all  in  which  they  are  present  should  at  once  be  taken  under  treat- 
ment. For  the  granulations  themselves  it  is  only  necessary  to  touch  the 
conjunctiva  at  intervals  with  some  stimulating  application;  and  there  is 
probably  none  better  than  the  so-called  lapis  divinus,  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  sulphate  of  copper,  nitrate  of  potash,  and  alum,  fused  together 
and  run  into  a  mould.  The  resulting  stick  may  be  heated  at  one  end 
over  a  gas-flame,  and  its  fused  external  parts  wiped  away,  until  it  is 
shaped  to  a  smooth  and  tapering  point,  which  can  be  applied  conveni- 
ently to  all  the  wrinkles  of  the  conjunctival  membrane.  The  lapis  occa- 
sions some  smarting,  especially  at  the  first  few  applications ;  but  this  may 
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be  diminished  by  holding  down  the  lid  until  the  effect  has  exhausted  itself 
upon  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  and  also  by  bathing  with  cold  water  im- 
mediately afterwards.  It  is  sufficient  to  make  the  application  once  daily; 
and,  as  the  granulations  diminish  in  size,  the  intervals  may  be  increased. 
In  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  in  favorable  cases,  the  enlargements 
will  be  absorbed  and  will  disappear. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  the  conjunctivitis  itself,  whether  or 
not  it  has  been  preceded  by  the  presence  of  granulations,  the  practitioner 
must  be  mainly  guided  by  the  severity  of  the  affection,  by  the  amount 
and  apparent  density  of  the  swelling  of  the  ocular  conjunctiva,  and  by 
the  presence  or  absence  of  turbidity  or  irregularity  of  the  corneal  epi- 
thelium, or  of  a  tendency  to  the  passage  of  vessels  from  the  conjunctiva 
to  the  cornea.  It  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  ascertain,  in  every  case,  that 
the  disease  is  not  due  to  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  and  the  next 
point  is  to  observe  whether  the  inflammation  shows  any  tendency  either 
to  spread  to  the  cornea  or  to  interfere  with  its  nutrition.  In  very  acute 
forms,  with  much  swelling  and  profuse  discharge,  the  ocular  conjunctiva 
soon  overlaps  the  cornea,  as  in  gonorrheal  ophthalmia;  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  bulk  of  the  resulting  chemosis,  and  to  the  firmness  of  the 
effused  material,  it  threatens  the  life  of  the  corneal  tissue,  and  sometimes 
produces  rapid  necrosis,  without  antecedent  inflammation.  In  other 
cases,  less  severe  in  degree,  there  is  an  early  tendency  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  vascular  keratitis,  and  fine  twigs  and  loops  of  newly  formed 
vessels  may  be  seen  encroaching  upon  the  cornea,  especially  at  its  upper 
and  lower  portions.  In  others,  again,  there  is  a  tendency  to  corneal 
ulceration  of  an  inflammatory  character,  the  first  evidence  of  which  is 
furnished  by  irregularity,  roughness,  and  dulncss  of  the  epithelium  at 
the  margin.  When  these  conditions  are  absent,  when  the  swelling  of  the 
lids  is  not  excessive,  and  when  the  corneal  epithelium  is  bright  and  undis- 
turbed, the  treatment  resolves  itself  into  the  employment  of  metallic 
astringents.  Among  these  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  is  perhaps  the 
best ;  but,  on  account  of  the  already  mentioned  danger  of  applying  it  to 
any  case  in  which  the  corneal  epithelium  is  abraded,  and  in  which  it  would 
lead  to  the  formation  of  an  opaque  deposit  of  carbonate,  it  is  generally 
safer  to  use  the  sulphate  of  copper,  or  the  sulphate  or  chloride  of  zinc, 
or  the  nitrate  of  silver;  or  the  sulphate  of  copper  may  be  applied  in  the 
form  of  lapis  divinus.  In  some  instances  it  will  be  found  desirable  to 
vary  the  astringent  from  time  to  time,  care  being  always  taken  not  to 
select  one  of  too  active  a  character,  and  to  limit  its  operation  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  eyelids  and  the  palpebral  folds. 

In  the  more  severe  forms,  with  profuse  purulent  discharge  and  early 
and  considerable  swelling,  it  is  found  that  the  stronger  astringents  are 
not  well  borne  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and  that  sedatives 
are  first  required.  In  such  cases  Von  Graefe  strongly  recommended  the 
application  of  liquor  chlori,  as  a  step  towards  astringents  of  a  more 
active  character;  and  this  remedy  appears  to  have  the  incidental  advan- 
tage of  destroying  the  infective  quality  of  the  secretion.  It  should  lie 
dropped  into  the  eyes  twice  daily,  and  the  results  of  its  employment 
should  be  watched  with  the  greatest  care.  If  the  conjunctival  swelling 
shows  a  tendency  to  become  more  dense,  or  if  there  are  symptoms  threat- 
ening the  spreading  of  inflammation  to  the  cornea,  then  the  liquor  chlori 
must  be  laid  aside  in  favor  of  atropine  and  soothing  fomentations.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  conjunctival  swelling  becomes  more  lax  and  volumi- 
nous, and  the  secretion  more  abundant,  then  the  liquor  chlori  should  lie 
superseded  by  the  diluted  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  applied  as  directed  for 
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;the  gonorrhoeal  form  of  the  affection ;  and  this  in  its  turn,  as  the  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  improves,  should  be  superseded  by  solutions  of  the 
iaalts  of  copper  or  zinc. 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  mildest  form  of  conjunctivitis  and  the  most  severe 
purulent  ophthalmia,  and  that  the  successful  treatment  of  each  case  will 
depend  upon  a  correct  appreciation  of  its  stage  and  its  tendencies,  and 
vpon  accurate  observation  of  the  effects  of  the  first  remedies  selected,  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle  that  all  mild  forms  will  bear 
metallic  astringents  from  the  beginning,  and  will  often  be  readily  cured 
by  them.  The  more  severe  forms  display  an  early  period  of  acute  irrita- 
tion, in  which  any  stimulation  would  be  mischievous,  and  would  increase 
the  severity  of  the  attack.  This  period  must  be  tided  over  by  the  local 
use  of  atropine  and  hot  fomentations,  aided  by  such  regimen  and  general 
treatment  as  the  state  of  the  health  may  require.  It  may  lead  either  to 
a  brawny  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva,  with  thin  discharge  and  a  tendency 
to  corneal  death  or  inflammation,  or  to  a  voluminous  and  lax  swelling, 
irith  discharge  of  a  purulent  character.  The  former  condition,  when  of 
a  pronounced  kind,  forbids  the  use  of  local  stimulation  ;  the  latter  requires 
the  repeated  destruction  of  the  epithelium  by  caustic. 

Treatment  of  Corneal  Complications. — When  the  cornea  becomes  ulcer- 
ated, if  the  ulcers  threaten  to  perforate,  the  treatment  by  paracentesis 
must  be  had  recourse  to.  Ulcers  which  do  not  threaten  to  perforate 
require  at  first  no  modification  of  the  plans  already  mentioned ;  but  as 
soon  as  a  process  of  repair  commences  it  may  be  promoted  by  various 
local  applications,  which  need  not  interfere  with  those  required  by  the 
conjunctiva.  Among  these  the  first  place  may  be  given  to  Pagenstecher's 
yellow  oxide  of  mercury  oiutmeiit,  or  to  dry  calomel  sprinkled  over  the 
cornea  in  small  quantity;  or  Dr.  Williams's  citrine  ointment  may  be  tried 
(in  which  olive  oil  is  replaced  by  cod-liver  oil),  or  one  containing  a  little 
red  oxide  of  mercury  or  a  little  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 

Papillary  Granulations. — Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  cornea,  the 
subsidence  of  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease  may  lead  either  to  perfect 
recovery  or  to  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  in  which 
there  is  great  liability  to  frequent  relapses,  and  a  tendency  to  hyperplasia, 
which  shows  itself  in  an  exuberant  crop  of  secondary  granulations  in  the 
palpebral  folds  and  on  the  lining  of  the  lids.  These  granulations  differ 
from  the  follicular  or  sago-grain  granulations  both  in  appearance  and  in 
nature ;  and  they  are  a  result  of  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctival  papilla?, 
which  are  strictly  analogous  to  those  of  the  dermis.  The  eyelids  become 
villous  over  their  whole  internal  aspect,  and  the  palpebral  folds  may  be 
almost  shaggy  with  enlarged  and  vascular  papillae.  In  process  of  time 
the  tendency  to  relapse  dies  out,  but  the  papilla*  remain,  and  may  assume 
a  warty  appearance,  while  the  subconjunctival  tissue  becomes  thickened 
and  indurated.  Such  a  state  is  apt  to  occasion  the  development  of  ves- 
sels beneath  the  corneal  epithelium,  and  these  vessels  are  sometimes  so 
numerous  and  so  closely  set  that  they  produce  opacity  and  loss  of  sight. 
In  order  to  prevent  such  an  occurrence  the  stage  of  improvement  from 
the  acute  attack  requires  to  be  carefully  watched,  and  the  application  of 
nitrate  of  silver  should  be  regularly  made  for  some  time  after  the  violence 
of  the  disease  is  exhausted.  When  the  nitrate  is  at  last  laid  aside  it  must 
be  replaced  by  the  long-continued  use  of  some  milder  application,  as  by 
a  lotion  containing  some  salt  of  zinc  or  lead  or  copper.  The  most  disas- 
trous results  are  often  produced  in  cases  in  which  granulations  in  the 
palpebral  folds  are  neglected  or  suffered  to  escape  notice,  because  they 
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undergo  in  coarse  of  lime  a  gradual   degeneration 

which  the  cartilages  of  the  upper  lids  become  incurved,  and  the 

brought  into  contact  with  the  eye.     The  cases  of  chronic 

frequent  our  hospitals  have  nearly  always  this  history.     The  ta 

triages   are  shortened,  thickened!  and   unduly  convex  ;  and  on 

tlie  lids  the  conjunctiva  b  ieeo  bo  be  crossed  by  hard  dmae  lines  rese 

Ming  cicatrices. 

Treatment  in  Public  Institutions. — When  i  na  ophthalmia  mi 

its  appearance  in  any  pttbHc  instil Lltion,  cir  in  any  body  of  people  livi 
under  similar  conditions,  the  BUrgeOQ  should  at  o nee  recognize  the 
of  the  evil,  and  should  enforce  the  most  stringent  precaution! 
the  spreading  of  the  malady.  In  the  first  place,  the  patients  should 
entirely  separated  from  the  unaffected  persons;  and  the  latter  should 
examined  for  follicular  granulations,  which  should  be  subjected  to  lot 
treatment  whenever  they  arc  found.    The  general  conditions  of  livi 

should  be  considered,  with  especial  reference  to  the  quantity  and  qaalit; 
Offend;  the  ventilation  of  dwelling-rooms  and  dormitories,  and  the  euhi< 
space  allotted  to  each  person.     The  ordinary  means  of  communicate 
Ophthalmia,  especially  by  a  community  of  washing  arrangements,  sfa 
be  remembered  and  guarded  against;  and  the  treatment  of  the  innam> 
eyes  should  not  only  be  conducted  with  the  greatest  care,  to  diserimiw 
the  special  requirements  of  each,  but  should  be  continued  until 
of  mischief  is  left  lurking  In  the  palpebral  folds. 

Diphtheritic  Conjunctivitis*— In  every  epidemic  of  conjunctivitis  we 
meet  with  a  few  cases  in   which   the  discharge,   instead   of  resemhli 
ordinary  pus,  is   cohere: 1 1   or  fibrinous,  so  that   it  can    be    peeled  off 
strips  from  tbe  conjunct iva,  leaving  a  bright  red  surface,  which  tfl 
doited  over  with  bleeding  points.     These  crises  require  no  modifieati 
of  treatment,  but  they  are  worthy  of  notice,  became  they  have  often, S 
erroneously,  been  termed  u  diphtheritic."     True  diphtheritic 
vitis  does  not  appear  to  be  known  in   England,  but  It  is  not  nnoomnKMl 
in  Berlin  and  other  parts  of  Ucrrnany.  and  has  been  described  b\  man 
German  writers.     The  diphtheritic  fibrinous  effusion  does   not  occur 
tbe  conjunctival  surfaces,  but  in  the  interstices  of  the  suboonjonoti 
tissue.     The  prominent  symptoms  are  great   pain,  heat,  and   swelling 
the  eyelids*  with  distension  of  the  subconjunctival  tissue  by  a  pale,  fin 
brawny  effusion,  which  arrests  the  local   circulation   and   threat 

cornea  with  speedy  destruction  by  necrosis*    The  prognosis  ; 

sively  unfavorable,  and  the  treatment  iinM.  be     inducted  on  the  _ 
principles  already  laid  down,  with  the  addition  of  compresses  wn; 
of  iced  water  in  the  early  stages*  to  relieve  the  heat  and  pain.     At  a  later 
period  hot  fomentations  will  promote  vascularization  and  repair  of 
and  the  internal  use  of  mercury  is  said  often  to  have  been  bench 

Phlyctenular  Conjunctivitis, —  A  familiar  form  of  inflammation  ««f  t lie 
conjunctiva  is  that  which  is  associated   with  the  course  of  tb 
pimples  known  as  b*  phlyctenule."    Phlyctenule  appear  to  resemble  IWfi 
ular  granulations,,  in  that  they  arc  essentially  abnormal  aggregate 
lytnph-cells,  but  they  are  seated   on  the  ocular  instead  of  the  palpebral 
conjunctiva,  and  they  undergo  inflammation  and  ulceration.    Bach  \^)v' 
tenula  runs  its  course  in  about  eight  days.     The  elevation   thro 
fluid  at  its  summit  and  becomes  t  vesicle,  which  bursts  and  forms 
ulcer,  the  centre  of  which  is  covered   by  a  tenacious  film  of  bull 
material.     This  undergoes  disintegration  and  is  cast  off,  and  tl 
ulcer  heals.     The  phlyctenular  may  he  either  single  or  multiple 
often  appear  in  successive  crops.    The  formation  of  each  vesicle  is  attended 
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by  some  burning  or  stinging  pain,  which  subsides  when  rupture  has  taken 
place,  and  is  succeeded  only  by  such  sensations  of  itching  or  discomfort 
as  ma}*  be  due  to  the  amount  of  attendant  conjunctivitis.  Phlyctenule 
may  occur  in  the  cornea,  but  their  most  common  seat  is  in  the  ocular 
conjunctiva,  just  beyond  the  corneal  margin.  A  single  one  hardly  re- 
quires any  other  treatment  than  rest  of  the  affected  eye  and  the  applica- 
tion of  a  weak  astringent  lotion ;  but  recurrent  phlyctenule  point  to 
disorder  of  the  general  nutrition,  and  either  to  something  faulty  in  the 
habits  of  life  or  to  some  unfairness  in  the  conditions  under  which  the 
eyes  are  exerted. 

Conjunctival  GrowtJix. — The  conjunctiva  may  be  the  seat  of  morbid 
growths  of  various  kinds,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  dermoid  and 
sarcomatous  tumors,  the  former  sometimes  bearing  hairs.  Such  growths, 
if  they  are  increasing,  or  unsightly  or  inconvenient,  may  be  pinched  up 
and  removed  by  scissors,  the  resulting  conjunctival  wound  being  closed 
by  a  point  of  fine  suture.  If  the  wound  is  large  the  conjunctiva  should 
be  dissected  from  the  sclerotic  on  either  side,  so  that  the  edges  may  come 
together  more  readily.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  subconjunctival  col- 
lections of  fat  or  of  yellow  fibrous  tissue,  and  these,  which  are  mostly 
situated  on  either  side  of  the  cornea,  are  apt  to  be  nipped  and  moulded 
by  the  closure  of  the  lids,  so  as  to  form  little  tumors,  sometimes  almost 
pedunculated,  on  the  horizontal  meridian.  Such  growths  are  harmless 
but  unsightly,  and  they  also  may  be  excised  with  good  effect.  Another 
form  of  conjunctival  growth  is  pterjgium,  which  consists  of  a  hypertrophy 
of  tissue,  sometimes  very  trifling  in  amount,  sometimes  very  considerable, 
having  a  generally  triangular  outline,  with  its  apex  trespassing  more  or 
less  upon  the  cornea.  Pterygium  is  usually  a  final  result  of  long-con- 
tinued inflammation,  and  is  scarcely  at  all  amenable  to  treatment.  The 
hypertrophied  material  may  be  removed  by  excision  or  ligature,  but  the 
same  kind  of  action  is  often  renewed  in  the  cicatrix,  and  the  patient 
seldom  derives  lasting  benefit  from  any  operation.  A  pterygium  does 
no  harm  unless  it  extends  so  far  over  the  cornea  as  to  obstruct  vision, 
and  then  the  best  course  is  to  enlarge  the  pupil  by  iridectomy. 

EpitH'lerili* An  affection  which  is  apparently  conjunctival,  but  which 

is  really  seated  in  the  tissue  intervening  between  the  conjunctiva  and  the 
sclerotic,  is  that  which  has  received  the  name  of  Episcleritis.  It  appears 
as  a  patch  of  congestion,  gradually  fading  into  the  natural  appearance, 
and  seated  on  the  ocular  surface  near  the  corneal  margin,  most  frequently 
on  the  temporal  side  and  below  the  horizontal  meridian.  On  close  ex- 
amination the  congestion,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  one  or  two 
dilated  vessels,  is  seen  to  be  subconjunctival,  and  to  be  attendant  upon 
a  circumscribed  but  not  sharply  defined  swelling  or  thickening,  which  is 
adherent  to  the  sclerotic,  and  which  presents,  in  the  interstices  between 
bloodvessels,  an  appearance  as  if  it  consisted  of  some  new  deposit  ex- 
ternal to  that  membrane.  The  swelling  is  indolent,  chronic,  and  gener- 
ally painless,  although  it  sometimes  produces  neuralgia.  The  subjects 
are  most  frequently  women,  and  generally  those  who  are  ana»mic  or 
otherwise  out  of  condition.  Episcleritis  may  last  for  months  with  little 
change,  and  it  seems  to  be  harmless  as  regards  the  other  structures  of 
the  eye.  I  have  found  it  resist  all  treatment  except  the  internal  admin- 
istration of  mercury,  and  to  this  it  will  often  yield  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks.  I  give  the  perchloride  in  solution,  in  the  dose  of  a  sixteenth  of  a 
grain  three  times  a  day,  usually  combined  with  five  or  ten  minims  of  the 
tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron.  With  this  treatment  I  am  accustomed  to 
combine  a  daily  sprinkling  of  dry  calomel  over  the  swelling;  but  the 
internal  medication  is  that  which  is  most  to  be  relied  upon. 
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The  diseases  of  the  cornea,  in  some  instances,  m  already  stated,* 
suits  of  conjunctiva]  affections  j  add  the  sloughing  ulcers  produce 

purulent  ophthalmia  have  already  heen  mentioned.     When  I  lie  period  <>1 

avsleeoence  from  purulent  ophthalmia  lias  been  neglected*  and 
papilla  r\  granulations  have  been  suffered  to  lurk  in  the  palpebral  fold 

and  ultimately  to  umh  iukage  ami  defeneration,  these  condition: 

act  as  mechanical  irritants  to  the  corneal  surface,  and  prodm* 

luiiii  of  vessels  under  the  epithelium  of  a  kind  which,  when  it  raaohai 

certain  degree,  is  called  **  I'anuus."     The  vascularization  of pannus  dii 

fers  from  other  forms  of  vascularity  in  that   the  vessels  p 

cornea  from  the  conjunctiva  as  twigs  or  branches  of  some  magnitude, 

and  ramify  upon  the  cornea  in  an  Irregular,  arbo  .  with 

considerable  intervals  between  them. 

In    these    intervals,   when  they    are  tolerably    large,  the   cornea  ni.iv 
main  transparent  ;  bat,  us  the  growth  of  vessels  increases,  the  inter- 
vals diminish  in  size,  and  the  epithelium  covering  theru    beoomea  cloudy 
and  disturbed.     When  a  vascular  development  of  this  kind  in  the 

upper  part  of  the  cornea  the  upper  lid  should  always  be  everted  t 
animation,  and   in   most   Instances  its  inner  surface  will  be  found   ro 
ened  or  granular.     Where  the  upper  lid  only  is  at  fault  only  the  upper 
half  of  the  cornea  will  suffer;  hot,  If  there  are  granulations  also  in  Uu 
lower  palpebral  (bids,  the  subepithelial   vessels  may  extend  over 
whole  cornea,  and  may  reduce  vision  to  a  mere  perception  of  light.    The 
aggravated  forms  of  pannus  are  chiefly  seen  among  discharged  soldiers, 
or  among  the  sufferers   from  a  great  wave  of  epidemic  ophthalmia  which 
BWepI  over  Ireland  a  few  years  ago,  or  among  persons  who   have  bad 
vers  conjunctivitis  In  some  dnaty  locality,  away  from  medical  aid.    ( 
come  to  the  Loudon  hospitals  from  certain  pails  of  Australia;  and  then 
can  be  little  doubt  that  tJie  contagious  ophthalmia  of  the  Han  well  Sob 
in  1862-65,  and  of  tbe schools  at  Anerley  more  recently,  will  yield  i 

of  eases  by  and   by.      In  order  to  he  successful  the  treatment  of  painiu 
must  be  continued  over  many  months,  and  it  consists  in  the  apj 
daily  or  at  short  intervals,  of  astringents  to  the   lining  membrane  « 
lids.     The  cornea  must  be  left  alone,  for,  if  the  condition  of  the  lid- 
be  greatly  improved,  the  corneal  vessels  will  gradually  dwindle  ano 
appear,  and  the  transparency  til  the  membrane  will  be  restored.     I  bav< 
not  seen  benefit  arise  from  veiy  strong  applications,  nor  from  the  long- 
continued  use  of  any  single  one,  and  am  accustomed  to  ring  th« 
be1  ween  lapis  divinns,  glj  cerole  of  tannin,  and  solutions  of  h\  dro 
of  quinine,  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  and  chloride  ol 
zinc,  and  acetate  of  lead;  the  quantity  of  any  salt    not   exceeding 
grains  to  the  oonce  of  distilled  water.     In  order  t<>  maV 
both   lids  should  be  everted,  and  their  exposed    inner  surfheet 
touched  or  painted  with  the  selected  medicament,     if  no  benetit  is  ob- 
tained, and  if  the  cornea  is  bo  generally  vascular  as  to  appear  tolerably 
safe  against  sloughing,  excellent    roults  may  sometimes  be  producer 
inoculation  with  the   pus  of  infantile   ophthalmia.     A   little  of  this  \m 
shun  Id  he  taken   up  by  a  probe  or   9COOp,  and   placed  in  the  conjunct 
sac  of  the  patient.     The  resulting  purulent  ophthalmia  wilt  require  n«» 
treatment  beyond  frequent  bathing  and  great  cleanliness;  and.  after  it 
has  worn    itself  out*  the   cornea  will    usually  clear  in   a  very  remark 
manner.      It  must  be  remembered  that  this  treatment  is  not   whollj 
(bom  risk;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  vascularity,  it  may  prod 
sloughing  of  the  cornea  and  total  io  Jit.     Inoculation  teaomet! 

preceded  bj  peritomy,  or  the  excision  of  the  annul  us  of  conjunctiva  and 
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■bconjunctival  tissue  which  immediately  surrounds  the  cornea,  and 
ifaich  is  dissected  off  the  sclerotic  as  completely  as  possible  with  forceps 
fed  scissors.  In  this  proceeding  I  have  but  little  confidence,  and  do 
M  recommend  it  for  adoption. 

i  Corneal  Phlyctenule. — The  phlyctenule,  which  have  already  been  de- 
pribed  as  occurring  upon  the  conjunctiva,  occur  also  upon  the  cornea, 
diere  the  morbid  formation  in  which  they  originate  is  seated  imrae- 
lately  under  the  epithelium.  In  this  position,  partly  perhaps  on  ac- 
Mint  of  the  comparatively  unyielding  character  of  the  tissues  concerned, 
fee  little  elevations  occasion  much  more  distress  than  when  they  are  lim- 
bed to  the  conjunctiva.  Even  during  their  period  of  formation,  it  is  con- 
ietnred  that  they  press  upon  or  otherwise  irritate  the  sensory  nerve- 
Saments  of  the  cornea ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  elevations  ulcerate,  it  is  ob- 
ious  that  nerve  filaments  may  be  exposed  in  the  resulting  solutions  of 
ontinuity.  The  sensory  filaments  of  the  cornea,  when  irritated,  produce 
fcotophobia,  or  intolerance  of  light ;  either  because  these  filaments  re- 
pond  to  the  stimulus  of  light  by  common  sensation,  or  else  because  the}7 
Onvey  irritation  to  the  ciliary  region,  and  cause  the  reflex  movements 
itoduced  by  light — the  contraction  of  the  pupil,  and  so  forth — to  be 
cutely  painful.  Whatever  may  be  the  explanation,  the  presence  of  even 
,  single  small  phlyctenula  on  the  cornea  may  occasion  intense  photopho- 
bia, and  this,  in  its  turn,  may  greatly  aggravate  the  condition  in  which 
t  has  its  origin.  Sometimes  before  the  elevation  ulcerates,  and  always 
Aer wards,  a  little  leash  of  new  vessels  creeps  from  the  conjunctiva  to 
he  affected  spot,  and  these  vessels  only  dwindle  after  the  healing  of  the 
deer  is  complete.  Each  ulcer  leaves  behind  at  least  a  faint  nebula, 
ometimes  a  more  conspicuous  and  even  a  flattened  cicatrix ;  and  the 
icatricesare  united  to  the  corneal  margin  by  linear  nebulae  marking  the 
rack  of  the  vessels.  Phlyctenular  may  occur  in  successive  crops,  ex- 
ending  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  they  may  then  constitute  an  affec- 
ion  which  is  now  commonly  described  as  "  recurrent  vascular  ulcer"  of 
he  cornea,  and  which  is  apt  to  be  exceedingly  troublesome  and  obstinate. 
Recurrent  vascular  ulcer  is  prominent  among  the  group  of  diseases 
rhich  were  once  described  as  u  strumous  ophthalmia,"  and  the  subjects 
tre  more  frequently  strumous  children.  There  is,  indeed,  a  great  analogy 
letween  the  history  of  follicular  granulations  or  phlyctenular  and  that  of 
ubercle. 

Photophobia. — In  some  cases  of  recurrent  vascular  ulcer  the  photopho- 
bia is  excessive.  The  child  hides  its  head  in  the  darkest  corners  or  in 
to  mother's  dress,  contracts  its  orbicular  muscles  with  an  energy  by 
rhich  the  whole  face  is  spasmodically  contorted,  and  screams  and  strug- 
gles at  every  attempt  to  expose  it  to  the  light.  If  it  is  securely  held, 
md  its  eyelids  are  forcibly  separated,  a  gush  of  confined  tears  escapes, 
)at  the  cornea  is  rolled  upwards  by  the  superior  rectus,  and  often  remains 
lidden  from  view.  Under  such  circumstances  the  proper  course  is  to 
elax  muscular  spasm  by  an  anesthetic,  and  then  to  make  a  careful  and 
jomplete  examination  of  the  eye.  If  the  case  is  already  of  some  dura- 
ion,  and  especially  if  the  photophobia  is  of  some  duration,  the  cure 
>f  the  muscular  spasm  is  the  first  requirement,  because  this,  by  re- 
aining  tears  and  by  exercising  hurtful  pressure  upon  the  eye,  is  itself 
i  serious  obstacle  to  improvement.  As  a  test  of  the  severity  of  photo- 
>hobia,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  voluntary  contraction  of  the  orbicu- 
ftris,  I  am  accustomed  to  place  reliance  on  the  presence  of  a  little  red 
think,  extending  horizontally  outwards  from  the  external  canthus.  This 
think  shows  that  the  muscular  spasm  has  been  sufficient  not  only  to  close 
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the  palpebral  fissure,  but  also  to  bold  two  surfaces  of  skin  in  i 
to  cull  vert  them  into  something  resembling  mucous  membra 
ever  I  see  this  chink  I  divide  all  the  tissues,  iriih  one  si- 
poissors,  from  the  externa]  canthns  right  up  to  the  margin  of  t 
on  a  horizontal  line,  cutting  through  conjunctiva,  orbiculs 
and  skin.     There  is   always   fr«8    bleeding  from    veins  which    had   hee 
previous!]  ited  by  the  muscular  action,  ami  the  orbicularis  ton 

its  power  to  contract  The  bleeding,  which  la  probably  higtilj  salutar 
Btopa  of  itself  in  a  few  minutes;  and  the  only  treatment  required  isi 
apply  compresses  wetted  with  cold  or  toed  water,  and  bo  pot  the  patten 
to  bed  in  i  dark  or  dimly  lighted  room.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  boor 
it  will  almost  invariably  be  found  that  the  photophobia  I  ppesrsi! 

and  that  the  eyes  are  accessible  to  inspection.     The  incisions  heal 
OOt   leaving  any  visible  scars,  and  the  power  of  the  orbicularis  i*  soon 
ami  completely  restored. 

Local  ZVeafrneitf.— -When  the  photophobia  is  not  sufficient  tr>  reqoir 
this  treatment,  but  yet  interferes  with  the  comfort  of  the  patient,  )<»•  m 
be  confined  to  dimly  lighted  when  at  home,  and  suffered  U 

thick  veil  or  dark  blue  spectacles  when  abroad.     A  drop  of  ■  sol( 
neutral  sulphate  of  atropia,  of  the  strength   of  two  grains  to  I  In 
of  distilled  water,  should  be  applied  to  the  inside  of  the  lower  ltd  twic 
daily,  by  means  of  B  gooseqtiill  cut  lo  a  blunt  sooop;  and  a  good 
time,  perhaps  two  or  three  In  uns   n  day,  should   be  tie  voted    10   batbui 
the  eyes  with  cold  or  iced  water.    When  the  stage  of  irrit 
with  the  development  of  an  ulcer  has  terminated,  and  the  period  of  has 

ing  is  commencing,  a  little  dry  calomel  may  be  sprinkled  over  theOOTBI] 
once  a  day.  Of  I  morsel  of  Pageuste- ■  1 1 < M JS  ointment  may  be  plaoi 
In  we  i  i  'ottjunctival  sac. 

Chneni  Treat  mvnt. — The  subjects  of  this  disorder  are  nearly  abvav 
feeble  children  of  strumous  ten  and  they  are  often  rendered  ere 

artificially  unhealthy  by  the  state  of  their  eyes.    Compelled  to  ah 

they  have  been  deprived  of  its   beneficial  inllnener   as   \  stimulus 

action,  and  they  have  acquired  a  habit  of  stooping  which  give 

contracted  chests  and  congested  heads.     Deprived  of  mental  occupation 
they  have  become  dull  and   listless,  and  want  of  outdoor  exorcist 
dueed  their  physical  powers  and  their  muscular  torn-.     Very  fr< 
their  tempers  have  been  spoilt  by  foolish  indulgence,  and  their  dii 
impaired   by  overfeeding.      Under  sin  h  circumstances  it   is  often   aeos 
ast  v  for  the  Burgeon,  for  a  time,  to  make  the  necessary  local  appli 
himself,  lest  they  should  go  anywhere  but   inlo  tin-  e\  >^  .  and  it   i- 
necessary  to  lay  down   minute  rules  for  diet,  habits,  and 
liver  oil, with  or  without  steel  or  quinine,  may  generally  be  admi 
with  advantage;  and   1  have  been  accustomed  to  recommend  skippin 
with  a  rope  as  a  means  of  bringing  the  limbs  into  activity.     It  i 
no  vision,  may  be  practiced   in  any  darkened  but  well-ventilai« 
and  it   employs   many  muscles  at   oi (  air  must  be  taken,  nOWOfc 

not  to  occasion  overfatigue  at  the  beginning  of  the  treatment. 

Sefom?. — In   some  children,  notwithstanding  all  that  can    be  done, ^ 
disease  is  very  obstinately  recurrent.    Insuch  cases  Mr.  Critchetl  - 
recommends  the  use  of  actons  in  the  hairy  scalp,  just  above  ii 
inserts  a  single  thread  of  rather  thick  silk  through  s  needle-track  :ii><»' 

an  inch  hi  length,  and  knots  the  ends  loosely  together.     By  ina< 
seton  in  the  hairy  scalp  not  only  is  the  loop  itself  rendered  inconi 
ami  the  resulting  sear  invisible,  but  the  operator  is  able  il»c 

skin  from  the  deep  fascia  by  the  hair  before  passing  the  needle,  and  th«J5 
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to  avoid  all  risk  of  wounding  the  temporal  vessels.  Some  persons  insert 
the  setons  below  the  hairy  scalp,  in  front  of  the  ear,  but  this  practice  is 
much  to  be  condemned,  especially  for  girls,  on  account  of  the  cicatrices 
which  are  produced.  Mr.  Critchett  l)elieves  that  the  setons  establish  an 
artificial  weak  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  eye,  and  that  they  thus 
break  the  habit  of  morbid  action.  He  leaves  them  in  the  temples  for  six 
months  or  longer,  and  reinserts  them  if  they  cut  their  way  out  prema- 
turely. In  a  small  number  of  cases  these  setons  are  extremely  useful, 
but  they  are  employed  in  many  instances  which  would  yield  perfectly 
well  to  the  judicious  use  of  milder  remedies. 

Iridectomy. — In  young  adults,  especially  in  young  women,  recurrent 
rascular  ulcer  sometimes  continues  even  for  years,  and  in  these  cases  the 
ulcers  are  often  sufficiently  deep  to  leave  permanent  and  flattened  cica- 
trices, so  that  the  cornea*  become  dotted  over  with  opacities  and  distorted 
in  outline.  Under  such  circumstances  the  chain  of  morbid  action  will 
usually  be  broken  by  an  iridectomy,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  sufficient 
to  excise  a  very  narrow  strip  of  iris,  which  should  generally  be  taken 
from  behind  a  clear  part  of  the  cornea.  When  this  has  been  done  not 
only  will  the  recurrence  of  ulceration  cease,  but  the  cornea,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  will  often  clear  in  a  surprising  degree. 

We  meet  with  a  few  instances,  chiefly  in  strumous  children,  in  which 
conditions  analogous  to  recurrent  vascular  ulcer  produce  an  extension  of 
vessels  upon  the  cornea,  but  no  ulceration.  In  such  cases  we  And  here 
and  there  a  faint  corneal  nebula,  in  which  a  lens  will  still  discover  fine 
vessels,  and  in  another  place  there  is  an  arborescent  encroachment  of 
vessels  from  the  margin  towards  the  centre,  attended  with  some  intoler- 
ance of  light.  A  careful  scrutiny  will  generally  discover,  at  some  point 
of  the  corneal  margin,  a  narrow  zone  of  thickened  and  pellucid  tissue, 
formed  by  something  resembling  little  beads  or  dots,  and  clearly  of  the 
same  character  as  the  ordinary  phlyctenule,  but  not  tending  to  ulcera- 
tion. In  all  such  cases  the  local  and  general  treatment  required  for  mild 
cases  of  vascular  ulcer  may  be  applied  with  advantage. 

Keratitis — The  cornea  is  liable  to  several  forms  of  inflammation,  which 
are  grouped  together  under  the  general  term  keratitis,  and  are  conveniently 
divided  into  the  vascular,  the  interstitial,  and  the  suppurative.  All  these 
forms  of  inflammation  are  attended,  at  their  onset  and  throughout  their 
course,  by  hyperaemia  of  the  conjunctiva,  but  this  hyperemia  is  never 
limited  to  the  conjunctiva.  The  vessels  either  extend  over  the  corneal 
margin,  or  else  there  is  congestion  of  a  fine  vascular  zone  in  the  sclerotic, 
which  immediately  surrounds  the  cornea,  so  that,  if  the  blood  is  pressed 
out  of  the  conjunctival  vessels  by  a  finger,  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed, the  finger-track  is  not  white  but  pink.  It  is  very  important  to 
observe  and  to  attend  to  this  distinction ;  for,  while  astringents  are  use- 
ful in  all  the  mild  forms  of  conjunctivitis,  they  are  always  hurtful,  and 
often  very  hurtful,  in  all  forms  of  keratitis. 

Vascular  keratitis  commences  by  the  development  of  two  fine  crescents 
of  vessels,  one  at  the  superior  and  the  other  at  the  inferior  margin  of  the 
cornea.  These  crescents  appear,  in  the  first  instance,  as  fine  red  lines, 
and  gradually  increase  in  size,  invading  more  and  more  of  the  corneal 
tissue.  Examined  by  a  lens  they  are  seen  to  consist  of  a  congeries  of 
minute  bloodvessels,  situated  immediately  beneath  the  epithelium,  and 
so  closely  packed  together  that  the  interstices  which  separate  them  are 
scarcely  discernible  by  the  naked  eye,  which  perceives  only  a  general 
effect  of  redness.  The  crescents  are  a  little  elevated  above  the  natural 
surface  of  the  cornea,  and  each  one  pushes  before  it,  so  to  speak,  a  belt 
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of  precursory  epithelial    turbidity*      Unless   this   precursory  turhirhty 

reaches  the  central  portion  of  the  cornea,  so  as  to  cover  the  pupil, 

is  scarcely  at  all  affected;  and,  as  a  rule,  there  is  little  or  n 

little  <>r  DO  intolerance  of  light     In  cases  of  a  severe  character,  or  »Mc 

have  been  aggravated  by  improper  applications,  the  vascular 

may  ultimately  ind  cover  the  whole  of  the  cornea,  which  thou 

becomes  uniformly  red  and  opaque*  so  that  vision  is  almost  entire  ahol- 

tshed.     After  a  longer  or  shorter  time  the  vessels  begin  to  dwindle,  and 

they  ultimately  disappear)  leaving  behind  them  a  dense  opacity  of  a  ver 

enduring  nature.      When  the  whole  of  the  cornea   litis  b 

Opacity  Ifi  usually  most  deiise  over!  hi1  ventral  parts;  and,  in  o 

of  the  greater  distance  of  the  centre   from   I  lie  >f  blood-supply 

absorption  progresses  more  slowly  there  than  elsewhere;  so  that  a  ha 

ease,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  most  involve 

-ijht  for  a  very  <  <m>id>.  rahle  period  of  time.  Vaseutar  keratitis  SODS 
times  attacks  both  eyv^  at  once,  and  sometimes  one  only;  hut  in  04*6 
Of  the  latter  class  I  have  frequently  seen  the  second  eve  become  i 
in  the  course  of  time,  even  after  an  interval  of  three  or  four  years. 

Treatment. — The  great  object  of  treatment,  in  vascular  keratiti 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease  before  it  has  reached  the  centra! 
Of  the  cornea,  and  for  this  purpose  the  first  essential  is  a  n< 
namely,  the  avoidance  of  al!  irritants,     if  the  case,  in  its  ear! 
mistaken   for  simple  conjunctivitis  on.  account  of  the  conjunct 
penemia  which  attends  St,  and  if  this  error  leads  to  the  application 
ni  irate  of  silver  or  of  sulphate  of  zinc  lotion,  or  of  any  of  the  - 
lants  or  astringents  which  conjunctivitis  would  require,  the  k 
always  be  much  aggravated,  and  will  often  be  rendered  uncontrollable 
In  every  ease  of  apparent  conjunctivitis  it  is  necessary  to  scruttnil 
fully  the  upper  and  lower  margins  of  the  cornea;  and  whenever  I  tine  net- 
work of  vessels  can  be  seen  creeping  over  either  of  ogins  all  astriu 
gents  must  be  withheld.    The  only  local  application  which  should  be  use 
in  such  cases  is  atropine,  and  it  should  he  applied  in  the  form  of  a  twn- 
grain  solution,  two  or  three  times  a  day.    It  is  not  only  valuable  as  a  ! 
sedative,  but  it  paralyses  tor  a  time  the  muscle  of  accommodation  an" 
the  sphincter  of  the  pupil,  and  thus  procures  functional  rest  for  I 

Bandage. — In  addition  to  functional  test,  the  n 
of  the  eyelids  over  the  affected   surface   should  be   restrained  by  ih< 

careful   application  of  a  compress   of  carded   cotton- WOOl,  retained  by 
bandage.     The  closed  lids  should  first  he  covered  by  a  small  pier* 
soft,  linen  rag,  in  order  to  prevent  mechanical  irritation  of  the 
fibres  of  Wool,  and  over  this  rag  the  wool  should  be  SO  adjusted  ;i 
the  orbital  hollows,  and  to  form  a  covering  through   which  a  b&ndsg 
will   exert  uniform   compression.      The  bandage  should    be  neai 
yards  long,  about  an   inch  and  a  half  wide,  and   made  of  BOOBS  Id 
elastic  texture,  what  is  called  "water-dressing  hands 
for  the  purpose.     The  end  of  the  roller  is  placed  on  the  forehead,  imme- 
diately a  hove  the  affected  eye,  and   is  secured   by  one  horizontal  turn, 
which  passes  across  the  forehead  and  round  the   head.      When  the  i 
reaches  the  forehead,  fiver  the   sound  eye,  for  the  second  time,  it  i 
dined  downwards  under  the  lobe  of  the   ear  on  the  same  side.  r<»urnl 
the  occiput,  under  the  lobe  of  the  ear  on  the  affected   side,  ami  SfW 
the  woof  pad  to  the  horizontal  turn,  to  which,  when  the  degree  OJ 
sure  is  properly  regulated,  it  is  secured  by  a  pin.     Another  hori 
turn  is  then   made  over  all,  and  the  bandage  is   complete.      If  properly 
applied,  it  is  scarcely  at  all  liable  to  slip,  but  when  it  is  required  at  night 
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it  is  the  safest  plan  to  stitch  the  folds  together  at  intervals.  This  applies 
chiefly  to  operation  cases  ;  and  in  inflammation  of  the  cornea  the  bandage 
may  generally  be  laid  aside  during  sleep,  when  the  lids  will  he  quiescent 
without  its  aid. 

Cold  Application. — An  important  influence  upon  the  development  of 
vessels  in  the  cornea  may  often  be  exerted  by  temperature,  cold  applica- 
tions being  highly  valuable  to  diminish  vascularity,  and  hot  applications 
to  increase  it.  In  the  early  stages  of  vascular  keratitis  it  will  often  be 
useful  to  bathe  the  closed  lids  with  cold  or  iced  water,  or  even  to  apply 
to  them  small  linen  compresses  wetted  with  iced  water,  and  frequently 
renewed.  For  these  purposes  the  compressive  bandage  may  be  laid  aside 
for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  the  use  of  cold  for 
longer  periods  being  seldom  desirable. 

Counter-irritation. — In  many  cases  I  have  seen  great  benefit  arise 
from  counter-irritation  ;  and  the  agent  which  I  commonly  employ  for  this 
purpose  is  an  iodine  liniment,  of  a  strength  adapted  to  the  degree  of  irri- 
tability of  the  skin,  and  in  which  a  little  morphia,  perhaps  a  grain  to 
the  ounce,  is  dissolved.  I  usually  begin  with  the  tincture  of  iodine, 
painted  over  the  brow  and  temple  of  the  affected  side  every  night,  and 
strengthened  if  it  fails  to  irritate  after  one  or  two  applications. 

General  Health  to  be  considered. — In  nearly  every  case  of  vascular 
keratitis  the  general  health  of  the  patient  will  require  careful  considera- 
tion and  treatment ;  and  in  a  considerable  proportion  there  will  be  evi- 
dence of  a  syphilitic  taint,  either  inherited  or  acquired.  In  such  instances 
the  administration  of  mercury  or  of  iodide  of  potassium,  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  will  be  imperatively  called  for ;  while  in 
others  iron,  or  quinine,  or  bromide  of  potassium,  or  cod-liver  oil,  may 
be  the  more  appropriate  remedies.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
principle  that,  when  the  disease  is  spreading  over  the  cornea  notwith- 
standing the  administration  of  any  of  the  latter,  they  should  be  experi- 
mentally laid  aside  in  favor  of  an  anti-syphilitic  medication  ;  and  also 
that  the  surgeon  should  not  persevere  too  long  in  any  plan  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  beneficial,  but  should  reconsider  the  whole  case  with  a 
view  to  more  effectual  action. 

Iridectomy — When  the  inflammation  extends  in  spite  of  all  treatment, 
and  covers  the  central  portions  of  the  cornea  with  vessels,  or  even  with 
the  turbidity  precursory  to  the  advancing  vascular  crescents,  iridectomy 
should  be  performed  in  a  direction  inwards  and  a  little  downwards. 
The  operation  appears  to  exercise  a  distinctly  controlling  effect  over  the 
course  of  the  malady,  and  it  leaves  a  lateral  pupil  through  which,  as  the 
opacity  of  the  cornea  diminishes,  vision  will  be  obtained  long  before  the 
central  parts  are  clear. 

Treatment  of  the  residual  Corneal  Opacity. — When  the  progress  of 
the  disease  is  arrested,  the  disappearance  of  the  new  vessels  leaves  the 
parts  which  they  occupied  in  a  state  of  peculiarly  dense  opacity.  As 
soon  as  the  stage  of  progressive  increase  is  over,  and  that  of  decline  has 
commenced,  the  atropine  and  the  closure  of  the  eyelids  ina}r  be  discon- 
tinued, and  the  cold  compresses  may  be  replaced  by  hot  fomentations, 
which  will  tend  to  diminish  the  density  of  the  opacity  by  promoting 
absorption  and  tissue-change.  During  the  period  of  recovery  and  of 
convalescence  the  general  treatment  must  be  continued,  and  the  health 
of  the  patient  promoted  by  suitable  air,  exercise,  and  habits  of  life. 
When  all  inflammatory  action  has  ceased  the  absorption  of  re*1'4 — * 
opacity  may  often  be  greatly  promoted  by  injecting  under  the  con 
a  few  minims  of  a  solution  containing  ten  grains  of  common  i 
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ounce  of  water.     The   injection   may  be   made  witli   an  ordinary  1 
dermic  syringe  (a  fold  of  conjunctiva  being  pinched   up  with  forceps  to 
allow  the  needle-point   to   pass  freely  between   that    membrane 
sclerotic),  nod  it  inav  be   repeated  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks.    If 
Iridectomy  lias  not  been  performed  during  bfa  stage  it  will  often 

be    required   afterwards,  on    account  of  the    more  rapid   <  4  the 

marginal  parts  of  the  cornea,  for  the  restoration  of  vision  at  an  t$ 

I  than  by  natural  processes,  or  even  on  account  of  the  central  part< 
Of  the  cornea  being  altered  in  curvature  by  the  disease.  Such  alle  ratio 
may  be  of  two  kinds,  Battening  from  the  shrinkage  of  i  I  Bat 

rial)  or  increased  convexity  from  the  general  yielding  of  the   so 
membrane  to  the  tot  raoe  u  1  at*  te  n  s  I  on .     F  r  o  m  i  ts  1  o  n  g  d  u  rat  i  on  ,  an  d  f roti 
the  character  and  permanence  of  the  changes  which  it  may  pi 
severe  vascular  keratitis  is  a  moat  formidable  affection,  and  on 
can  hardly  he  too  carefully  treated  m  ipient  stages,  so  Lbat, 

possible,  it  may  be  arrested  before  the  part  of  the  cornea  direc 
cerncii  in  vision  is  involved. 

Itittrxtititil  heratiti*  is  the  form  of  inflammation  of  the  cornea  whic 
tenure  in  children  and  young  persons  who  are  the  subjects  of  inber 

syphilis.  It  was  first  accurately  studied,  and  Its  Specific  character  made 
known,  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  who  has  described  it  in  the  follow 
lng  words  s 

14 Chronic  interstitial  keratitis  usually  commences  as  a  diffuse  hazine 
near  the  centre  of  the   cornea  of  one  eye.     There  is  at  this 
ulceration,  and  exceedingly  slight  evidence  of  the  congestion  of 
tunic.     The  patient,  however,  almost  always  complains  of  some  i 
bilit y  of  the  eye,  as  well  as  of  dim  sight.     If  looked  at  carefully  the  doti 
of  haze  are  seen  to  be  in  the  struct  ore  of  the  comes  itself,  and  not  < 
either  surface;  they  are  also  separate  from  each  other,  like  so  many 
eioMnprc  masses  of  fog,     In   the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  or  it  may 
more  rapidly,  the  whole  cornea,  excepting  a  band  near  its  margin,  ha 
become  densely  opaque  by  the  spreading  and  confluence  of  these  inter 
stitial  opacities.     Still,  however,  the  greater  density  of  certain  pat 
centres,  as  it  were,  of  the  disease — is  clearly  perceptible.     Early  in 
stage   the   comparison   to   ground  -la--    is   appropriate.      Then 
almost  always  a  zone  of  selerotu  tion,  and   more  Of   lew 

ante  of  light,  with  pain  around  the  orbit.     After  from  one  to  two 
the  other  cornea  is  attacked  and  goes  through  the  same  stages,  bol 
faster  than  the  first.     A  period  in  which  the  patient   is  so  far  Mind 
there  is  hut  bare  perception  of  light  now  often  follows,  after  which  the 
eye  first  atfected  begins  to  clear.     In  the  course  of  a  year  or  eighteen 
months  a  very  surprising  degree  of  improvement  has   probably  take 
place.     In  milder  cases,  and  under  suitable  treatment,  the  duration   me 
be  very  much   less  than  this,  and  the  restoration  to  transparent 
plctc,  but  in  many  instances  patches  of  haze  remain  for  years,  if 
life.     In  the  woi  the  corneal  surface  looks  slightly  granular,  and 

from  the  very  beginning  it  has  lost  its  polish,  ami  does  liol  reflect  image 
with  definite  outlines.  In  certain  cases,  after  the  gmun 
passed,  a  yet  more  severe  one  ensues,  in  which  the  whole  stracl 
the  cornea  becomes  pink  or  salmon-colored  from  vascularity,  and  in  the* 
creseentic  fringes  of  vessels  are  often  noticed  at  its  cheumfeivi 
the  bast  recoveries  the  eye  usually  remains  somewhat  damaged  as 
vision,  and  often  a  degree  of  abnormal  expansion  of  the  cornea  is  ap 
parent.     Only  in  one  or  two  cases  have  I  ever  observed  ulcers  of  di: 
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guisbable  size  on  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  I  have  scarcely  ever  seen 
pustules  on  any  part  of  it." 

Character*  of  Inherited  Syphilis. — Mr.  Hutchinson  has  also  described 
the  facial  and  other  characteristics  by  which  the  subjects  of  inherited 
syphilis  may  be  known,  and  the  most  important  of  these  characteristics 
is  a  peculiar  malformation  of  the  teeth,  and  especially  of  the  two  central 
permanent  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  are  bounded  laterally  by 
curved  outlines  with  their  convexities  outward,  and  present  crescentic 
notches  on  their  lower  borders.  The  lateral  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw 
are  often  similarly  deformed,  and  the  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  misshapen, 
dwarfed,  and  "  peggy ;"  but  the  upper  central  incisors  are  those  in  which 
the  peculiar  shape  may  be  regarded  as  pathognomonic.  Together  with 
the  altered  teeth  there  is  often  a  peculiar  flattened  or  almost  concave 
physiognomy,  arising  from  projection  of  the  frontal  eminences  and  im- 
perfect development  of  the  nose,  the  alee  of  which,  as  well  as  the  angles 
of  the  mouth,  are  frequently  seamed  by  cicatrices.  The  complexion  is 
earthy  and  peculiar,  the  frame  often  stunted,  the  whole  aspect  withered 
and  prematurely  senile.  In  such  children  the  interstitial  keratitis  usually 
makes  its  appearance  at  about  the  tenth  year  of  age — sooner  or  later, 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  inherited  taint ;  and,  where  this  degree  is 
slight,  the  keratitis  may  be  postponed  even  until  adult  age,  or  until  it  is 
developed  by  circumstances  which  affect  the  health  injuriously. 

Treatment. — The  general  treatment  of  interstitial  keratitis  is  that  of  a 
chronic  syphilitic  affection,  which  requires  mercury,  or  perhaps  iodide  of 
potassium,  combined  with  tonics  and  wholesome  living.  The  perchloride 
of  mercury  is,  perhaps,  the  best  preparation,  and  it  may  be  combined 
with  perchloride  of  iron  and  with  cod-liver  oil.  After  a  time  it  may  be 
laid  aside  for  iodide  of  potassium,  or  given  alternately  with  it,  and  this 
salt  may  be  combined  with  the  ammonio-citrate  of  iron.  The  local  treat- 
ment must  be  entirely  of  a  soothing  character.  Atropine  should  be  ap- 
plied, either  in  the  usual  watery  solution  or  dissolved  in  castor  oil ;  strict 
rest  of  the  eyes  should  be  enjoined,  and  they  should  be  protected  from 
strong  light,  heat,  dust,  and  cold  winds.  If  any  irritant  is  applied  to 
them  there  will  be  great  danger  of  the  development  of  an  acute  vascular 
keratitis,  which  will  often  be  attended  by  iritis.  If  any  intolerance  of 
light  should  occur  under  proper  treatment  it  will  call  for  a  short  period 
of  confinement  to  a  darkened  chamber,  and  for  frequent  bathing  with 
cold  water.  It  is  always  proper  to  warn  friends  and  parents,  at  the  be- 
ginning, of  the  constitutional  character  of  the  malady,  of  its  chronicity, 
and  of  the  high  probability  that  the  second  eye  will  be  attacked  subse- 
quently to  the  first ;  but  it  will  seldom  be  desirable  to  raise  the  question 
of  syphilis.  With  due  care  as  to  what  is  avoided,  as  well  as  to  what  is 
done,  the  prognosis  may  in  nearly  all  cases  be  favorable. 

Suppurative  Keratitis. — The  suppurative  or  destructive  form  of  kera- 
titis may  commence  in  the  anterior  layers  of  the  membrane,  producing 
ulcer,  or  in  the  central  layers,  producing  abscess.  Abscess  of  the  cornea 
appears  as  a  circumscribed  opaque  spot,  originally  of  a  grayish  color, 
attended  by  hyperemia  of  the  conjunctiva,  usually  with  slight  encroach- 
ment of  vessels  upon  the  corneal  margin,  by  a  good  deal  of  neuralgic 
pain,  not  only  in  the  eye  but  in  and  around  the  orbital  region  generally, 
and  by  impairment  of  sight  corresponding  to  the  size,  the  color,  and  the 
situation  of  the  opacity.  The  encroachment  of  vessels  is  not  in  crescents, 
as  in  vascular  keratitis,  but  is  either  all  round  the  margin  or  else,  when 
the  opacity  is  eccentric,  at  the  part  of  the  margin  to  which  it  is  nearest. 
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The  opacity  itself  is  often  very  tender  to  the  touch  of  a  prob€ 
pceially  in  patients  past  middle  age,  there  is  often  i  good  i 
tutional  disturbance.     As  the  ease  pro  the  color  of  the  ft 

the  opacity  changes  from  gray  to  a  pus-yellow,  ami  the  pas 
separate  the  lamina?  ami  gravitate  between  them,  forming  the  conditio 
called  ki  onyx  ;"  or  it  may  discharge  itself  externally,  leaving  an  Dice 
or  it  may  discharge  itself  internally  into  the  anterior  chamber,  forroiti 
there  ;i  collection  known  as  w hypopyon/9 

Threatened  Abaces*  of  Cornea.  —When  abeeeaa  of  the  cornea  is  onlj 
threatened,  the  objects  of  treatment  ace  t * »  prevent  the  formation  of  pus 
and  to  procure  resolution*    When  pus  is  actually  formed  the  object 

permit  its  discharge  with  Hie  least    possible,  injury  to  the  corneal  t 
Tie  usually  resembles  a  boil  in  iis  essential  characters,  the  mp 

puration   being  due  to  the  formation  of  a  core  or  slough,  and   the  pas  of 
hypopyon  li  often  of  a  firm  ami  u  oonaletem 

Treatment. — In  order  to  prevent  or  to  limit  suppuration,  the  ordinary 
requirements  are  atropine,  rest, and  shelter,  together  with  such  local  and 
general  treatment  as  the  state  of  the  patient  may  demand.  If  there  is 
active  local  congestion,  with  elevation  of  temperature,  a  leech  maybe 
applied  just  outside  the  orbital  margin,  near  the  outer  eanthus,  and 
or  iced  nompreeeee  over  the  closed  lids  ;  while,  if  there  i>  a  more  pas 
state  of  the  circulation,  hot  fomentations  may  he  advisable.  If  tb< 
ib  at  all  foul,  or  if  the  bowels  are  loaded,  a  purgative  should  be  given 
and  this  should  generally  be  followed  by  tome  active  tonic,  such 
or  quinine,  or  both  in  combination.  If,  notwithstanding  treatmi 
local  pain  continues,  and  the  centre  of  the  opacity  aai 
color,  which  indicates  the  presence  of  pus,  the  abscess  should  he 
without  delay.     For  this  purpose,  if  the  purulent  de]  Dear  the  I 

terfor  surface  of  the  cornea,  a  cut  may  be  made  through  this  mirfa 
the  point  of  a  cataract  knife  ;  and,  if  the  pas  appears  to  be  nearer  to  th 
posterior   mm- face   of  the   cornea,   a  fine  flat   two-edged    needle    D 
passed  into  the  anterior  chamber  from  near  the  corneal  margin,  ami 

point   made  to  enter  the  cavity  of  the  ah  When  thi<  * ree 

adopted  a  probe  should  be  introduced    into  the  external  wound  after  th 
needle  is  withdrawn,  as  in  paracentesis,  to  permit  the  complete  escape  i 
the  aqueous  humor  and  of  any  purulent  matter  which  it  may  contain,  an 
this  should  be  repeated  at  least  once  a  day,  until  the  cavity  of  the  absee 
is  completely  evacuated  and   healing  has  commenced.     Whether  an  in 
ternal  or  an  external  opening  is  made,  the  eyelids  should   be  separate 
by  a  Spring  speculum,  and   the   eyeball  should  be  securely  fixed  by  fur 
ceps,  as  without  these  precautions  the  surgeon  would  be  liable  not  onl; 
to  open   the  abscess  but  also  to  divide  the  whole  thickness  of  the  eon 
a  proceeding  which  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  an  early  incision 

/   Suppuration,  —  When  an  early  incision  has  not   been  prac- 
ticed the  limits  of  the  abscess  may  extend  themselves   by  separation  i 
the  corneal  lamina4,  in  which  case,  however,  the  general  tendency  of  tb 
pus  will  be  to  gravitate    downwards    towards  the  lower  margin,  where  It 
has  been  called  u  onyx,"  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  lunula  at  [lie 
base  of  a  finger-nail.      It   is  not  always  easy  at  first  sight  to  di« 
onyx  from  hypopyon,  or  pus  in  the  anterior  chamber,  but  the  point  mm 
generally  be  determined    by  an  examination  of  the  eye  in   profl 
when    seen   from    the  front,  the  diagnosis   rests    upon  obvious  f 
characters.     The  pus  of  an  onyx,  supported  by  the  corneal  lamina 
have  an  irregular  or  convex  superior  boundary,  while  that  of  an  hyj 
must  have  a  level  and  horizontal  superior  boundary,  except  thai 
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Tery  small  in  amount  it  may  be  a  mere  crescentic  line  along  the  lower 
margin  of  the  anterior  chamber.  In  the  case  of  onyx  the  wider  extension 
of  the  pus  is  only  an  additional  reason  for  its  evacuation  before  it  has 
had  time  to  do  more  mischief,  and  it  should  generally  be  let  out  through 
the  external  surface.  When  pus  has  escaped  from  the  cornea  into  the 
anterior  chamber  it  will  often,  in  the  case  of  children,  be  absorbed  with- 
out doing  mischief;  but  in  adults,  and  especially  in  persons  past  middle 
age,  it  is  apt  to  set  up  acute  iritis,  and  greatly  to  aggravate  the  pre-exist- 
ing conditions.  In  such  persons  the  pus  should  be  immediately  evacuated 
by  a  free  incision  into  the  anterior  chamber,  from  which,  if  coherent,  it 
should  be  removed  with  forceps ;  and  at  the  same  time,  if  iritis  has  com- 
menced, a  large  piece  of  iris  should  be  excised.  The  incision  should 
always  be  so  placed  that  the  iridectomy,  if  required,  may  be  behind  a 
clear  part  of  the  cornea,  so  that  it  will  be  useful  as  an  artificial  pupil  if 
the  opacity  left  by  the  abscess  should  obscure  the  natural  one. 

Acute  Ulcer  of  the  Cornea. — When  abscess  of  the  cornea  discharges 
itself  internally  it  does  so  in  most  instances  by  a  minute  fistulous  track, 
which  can  often  be  seen  as  a  faint  white  line  leading  downwards  from 
the  original  depot.  But  when  it  discharges  itself  externally  the  whole 
of  the  corneal  tissue  in  front  of  the  abscess  usually  perishes,  leaving  an 
nicer  of  corresponding  extent.  Such  an  ulcer,  when  fully  formed,  is  not 
distinguishable  from  one  in  which  the  process  of  disintegration  has  com- 
menced upon  the  surface,  either  without  apparent  cause  or  as  the  result 
of  injury.  Traumatic  ulcers  of  the  cornea  are  most  frequent  in  old 
people,  in  whom  wounds,  instead  of  undergoing  speedy  repair,  take  on 
sloughing  action ;  and  they  are  most  common  among  men  who  are  em- 
ployed in  trimming  hedges  or  in  cutting  down  copse-wood,  and  who  are 
very  liable  to  be  struck  upon  the  eye  by  a  twig  or  thorn.  However  oc- 
casioned, corneal  ulcers  differ  much  in  their  rate  of  progress  ;  but  they 
present  three  chief  types,  in  the  first  of  which  there  is  a  very  rapid  dis- 
integration of  tissue,  the  floor  and  edges  of  the  ulcer  remaining  trans- 
parent, or  nearly  so.  In  the  second,  in  which  the  disintegration  is  less 
rapid,  the  floor  and  margins  of  the  ulcer  are  turbid,  a  certain  amount  of 
effusion  or  cell-proliferation  surrounding  and  anticipating  the  destructive 
process.  In  the  third,  vessels  are  seen  running  across  the  cornea  to  the 
margin  of  the  ulcer,  and  these  vessels  indicate  the  commencement  of  the 
repair  for  which  they  convey  the  nutritive  materials.  In  ulcers  of  the 
first  type  the  appearance  of  turbidity  around  the  margin  is  the  first  in- 
dication of  the  commencement  of  the  healing  process,  and  to  this,  if  the 
progress  of  events  is  favorable,  the  development  of  vessels  is  soon  super- 
added. 

Their  Situation  and  Progrenx. — The  situation  of  corneal  ulcers  differs 
much  in  different  cases,  but  when  they  occur  independently  of  injury 
they  are  most  frequent  in  the  lower  half  of  the  cornea,  which  is  not  under 
the  shelter  of  either  lid.  When  traumatic,  the  locality  of  their  occur- 
rence is  necessarily  that  of  the  injury,  and  there  is  a  form  of  spontaneous 
ulcer  which  cuts  out  a  circular  groove  around  the  margin  of  the  membrane, 
and  trephines,  so  to  speak,  its  central  portion.  Another  form  of  ulcer, 
which  Prof.  Saemisch  has  thought  worthy  of  the  special  designation  of 
"creeping"  (ulcus  serpens),  is  described  by  him  as  extending  itself  in 
one  direction  only,  so  that  in  section  its  outline  would  be  precipitous  on 
one  side  and  sloping  down  to  the  uninjured  tissue  on  the  other.  The  ill 
effects  of  corneal  ulcers  depend  partly  on  their  superficial  extent,  partly 
on  their  tendency  to  perforate.  The  lost  tissue  is  never  reproduced,  but 
is  replaced  by  an  opaque  cicatrix,  which  undergoes  gradual  contraction, 
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so  that,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  ulcer,  there  will  be  an  unsightly 
white  spot  and  a  flattening  of  the  corneal  curvature.  In  proportion  to  the 
depth  of  the  ulcer  will  be  the  loss  of  power  of  its  floor  to  resist  the  pres- 
sure of  the  intraocular  tension,  and  hence  the  floor  will  become  convex 
and  prominent,  and  will  ultimately  yield,  and  permit  the  escape  of  the 
aqueous  humor  and  the  contact  of  the  ins  with  the  perforation.  The 
structureless  lining  membrane  of  the  cornea  (membrane  of  Descemet)  is 
never  destroyed  by  ulceration,  and  if  it  is  allowed  to  burst,  its  shreds 
may  line  the  sides  of  the  opening  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  their 
adhesion,  and  to  occasion  the  formation  of  a  troublesome  fistula.  Unless 
this  should  occur  the  perforation  of  an  ulcer  is  nearly  always  the  end  of 
the  destructive  stage,  and  the  signal  for  healing  to  commence. 

Cicatrices. — The  cicatrix  which  follows  a  perforating  ulcer  is  formed, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  the  iris,  which  falls  against  the  opening  and 
becomes  adherent  to  it,  and  is  presently  coated  with  effused  lymph,  which 
gradually  becomes  organized  and  forms  a  cicatricial  tissue  through  which 
the  color  of  the  foundation  of  the  iris  can  be  seen.  If  the  opening  is  very 
large,  as  when  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  centre  of  the  cornea 
is  destroyed,  the  resulting  cicatrix  has  a  bluish,  semi-transparent  aspect, 
and,  by  reason  of  its  want  of  firmness,  a  tendency  to  bulge  under  the 
pressure  of  the  ocular  muscles.  The  resulting  protrusion,  from  some 
fancied  resemblance  to  a  grape,  was  called  "  staphyloma  "  by  old  writers, 
and  the  name  may  be  looked  upon  as  established  by  long  usage.  A  staphy- 
loma tends  to  increase  by  gradually  undergoing  extension,  and  03'  taking 
up  into  itself  any  margin  of  sound  cornea  by  which  it  may  be  surrounded, 
until  it  often  becomes  very  large  and  unsightly.  When  the  perforating 
ulcer  is  small  the  resulting  cicatrix  may  be  a  mere  dot,  with  less  tendency 
to  contraction  than  it  would  have  if  formed  entirely  of  corneal  tissue ;  and 
when  the  ulcer  is  of  middle  size  the  cicatrix  may  incline  to  either  of  the 
foregoing  characters.  It  may  be  firm  and  strong,  maintaining  its  level 
and  leaving  the  other  parts  of  the  eye  only  little  iujured;  or  it  may  he 
weak  and  distensible,  inclined  to  increase  in  size  at  the  expense  of  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  cornea.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  often  called  a 
44  partial1'  staphyloma. 

Treatment. — The  principles  of  treatment,  in  all  forms  of  corneal  ulcer, 
are  to  arrest  the  destructive  stage  and  to  promote  the  commencement 
and  progress  of  repair,  to  support  the  cicatrix  against  the  tension  of  the 
muscles,  and  to  aid  in  its  consolidation,  and  eventually,  as  far  as  maybe 
either  necessary  or  practicable,  to  improve  vision  and  to  conceal  dis- 
figurement. 

For  the  fulfilment  of  the  first  of  these  indications  it  is  necessary  to 
obtain  repose  of  the  sphincter  of  the  pupil  and  of  the  muscle  of  accom- 
modation by  atropine,  to  prevent  friction  of  the  lids  by  a  well-applied 
compressive  bandage,  to  promote  vascular  development  by  the  employ- 
ment of  hot  fomentations,  and  to  sustain  the  general  nutrition  by  suit- 
able diet  and  by  the  use  of  stimulants  and  tonics.  If,  in  spite  of  these 
precautions,  the  ulcer  should  deepen  and  extend,  it  is  proper  to  antici- 
pate perforation,  and  to  bring  about  the  healing  by  which  it  is  followed, 
by  means  of  an  artificial  opening.  If  perforation  is  imminent,  and  the 
membrane  of  Descemet  is  actually  bulging  through  the  floor  of  the  ulcer, 
it  may  be  ruptured  by  thrusting  a  probe  obliquely  through  the  promi- 
nence into  the  anterior  chamber,  so  carefully  as  to  run  no  risk  of  wound- 
ing the  lens,  and  so  as  to  direct  the  shreds  of  the  torn  membrane  inwards, 
and  to  prevent  them  from  lining  the  aperture.  But  in  most  cases  the 
'  artificial  opening  should  be  made  at  an  earlier  period.     Prof.  Saemisch 
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has  advocated  the  division  of  the  floor  of  the  nicer  by  transfixing  the 
cornea  with  a  linear  cataract  knife  and  then  cutting  outwards  through  the 
intervening  tissue;  the  lips  of  the  wound  to  be  separated  daily,  for  the 
first  few  days,  bj'  means  of  a  probe  or  other  suitable  blunt  instrument. 
My  own  experience  is  not  favorable  to  this  plan,  which  in  my  hands  has 
produced  weak  and  irritable  cicatrices,  and  I  much  prefer  the  performance 
of  iridectomj',  the  piece  of  iris  excised  being  behind  the  broadest  part 
of  clear  cornea,  where  the  resulting  artificial  pupil  is  most  likely  to  be 
useful  for  purposes  of  vision.  In  some  cases  I  have  seen  an  iridectomy, 
almost  or  altogether  without  other  treatment,  check  the  progress  of  an 
ulcer  and  lead  to  favorable  healing.  When  repair  has  commenced,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  chief  remaining  danger  is  that  the  cicatrix 
will  yield  to  the  pressure  from  within  and  become  staphylomatous ;  and 
this  must  be  guarded  against  by  a  firmly  applied  compressive  bandage, 
worn  not  only  until  healing  is  complete,  but  also  until  a  certain  amount 
of  consolidation  of  the  cicatrix  has  taken  place.  If  the  scar  constitutes 
a  conspicuous  deformity,  which  is  either  disfiguring  in  appearance  or 
likely  to  be  an  obstacle  in  the  wa}r  of  the  patient's  prospects  in  life,  it 
may  be  almost  entirely  concealed  bjr  being  carefully  tattooed  with  Indian 
ink,  which  must  be  mixed  with  water  to  a  creamy  consistency,  and  then 
pricked  into  the  mark  by  repeated  punctures  with  a  fine  needle.  If  vision 
is  much  impaired,  and  if  iridectomy  has  not  been  performed,  or  has  been 
performed  in  an  unsuitable  position,  an  artificial  pupil  may  be  made 
behind  a  selected  part  of  the  cornea;  but  neither  the  artificial  pupil  nor 
the  tattooing  should  be  attempted,  as  a  rule,  for  six  months  after  the 
formation  of  the  cicatrix. 

Treatment  of  Complete  Staphyloma. — When  a  corneal  ulcer  produces 
complete  staphyloma,  the  prominence  is  often  painful  as  well  as  unsightly; 
and  it  is  usually  desirable  to  remove  it,  in  order  to  make  room  for  an 
artificial  eye.  Enucleation  of  the  eyeball  should  not  be  practiced  in  these 
cases,  but  the  portions  posterior  to  the  ciliary  body  should  be  left,  in 
order  to  afford  a  better  foundation  for  the  artificial  eye  than  can  be 
obtained  from  the  muscles  alone.  The  original  operation  for  staphyloma 
consisted  simply  in  shaving  off  the  projection  with  a  Beer's  cataract  knife, 
the  gaping  wound  being  left  to  close  in  its  own  time.  Mr.  Critchett 
improved  on  this  method  by  inserting  three  or  four  semicircular  threaded 
needles  behind  the  projection,  then  cutting  it  off,  drawing  the  needles 
through  and  tying  the  threads,  so  as  to  olrtain  prompt  union  in  a  hori- 
zontal line.  Other  surgeons  have  passed  sutures  through  the  conjunctiva 
only;  but  the  union  thus  produced  is  apt  to  be  feeble,  and  I  have  seen 
Mr.  Critchett 's  operation  followed  by  sympathetic  ophthalmia  of  the 
remaining  eye,  probably  because  a  ciliary  nerve  was  lacerated  by  one  of 
the  needles.  The  plan  which  I  prefer  is  to  divide  the  conjunctiva  all 
round,  close  to  the  margin  of  the  staphyloma,  and  to  dissect  it  from  the 
sck-rotic  nearly  to  the  equator;  then  to  detach  the  four  recti  muscles,  and 
to  cut  off  the  front  portion  of  the  eyeball,  well  behind  the  ciliary  region. 
The  superior  and  inferior  recti  should  then  be  united  in  front  of  the  wound 
by  a  catgut  suture,  and  the  internal  and  external  recti  in  front  of  them  ; 
and  the  conjunctival  incision  should  be  brought  together  in  a  horizontal 
line  by  silk  sutures.  The  resulting  stump  is  of  good  size  and  very  mobile, 
so  that  an  artificial  eye  placed  upon  it  will  scarcely  betray  itself  even  to 
a  not  wholly  unskilled  observer. 

Treatment  of  Partial  Staphyloma. — The  formation  of  a  partial  staph}*- 
loma,  instead  of  a  firm  cicatrix,  is  generally  due  to  neglect  of  support 
during  the  healing  process,  or  to  its  premature  abandonment.    An  attempt 
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may  be  made,  in  such  cases,  to  check  yielding  by  a  large  iridectomy 
(which  will  diminish  pressure  from  within)  and  by  renewed  and  per- 
severing bandaging ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  protrusion  will  in- 
crease, will  take  up  into  itself  more  and  more  of  the  cornea,  and  will 
become  irritable  or  painful,  and  threatening  to  the  sound  eye.  Under 
such  circumstances,  even  although  some  imperfect  vision  may  remain,  it 
is  best  to  treat  the  case  as  if  the  staphyloma  were  complete,  and  to  remove 
the  diseased  parts  by  one  of  the  operations  last  described. 

Conical  Cornea. — The  only  other  affection  of  the  cornea  which  requires 
description  in  these  pages  is  the  malformation  which  is  known  as  "  conical 
cornea."  This  is,  in  effect,  an  atrophy  of  the  central  portion  of  the  mem- 
brane, which  becomes  thinned  and  weakened,  loses  its  natural  curvature, 
and  projects  as  an  obtusely  pointed  prominence.  When  seen  in  profile  the 
distortion  of  shape  is  very  apparent ;  and  when  seen  from  the  front  it  has 
a  curious  pellucid  appearance,  almost  as  if  a  drop  of  some  highly  refract- 
ing liquid  were  adherent  to  the  corneal  surface.  When  the  prominence 
attains  large  dimensions  its  apex  loses  the  protection  of  the  lids,  and  is 
exposed  to  many  sources  of  irritation,  so  that  it  often  loses  its  trans- 
parency, and  becomes  cloudy  and  opaque.  When  once  established,  coni- 
cal cornea  tends  to  progressive  increase  under  the  pressure  of  the  recti 
muscles,  and  it  soon  becomes  highly  disturbing  to  vision.  On  account 
of  the  elongation  of  the  eyeball  it  produces  a  high  degree  of  myopia,  or 
near  sight;  and,  on  account  of  the  irregularity  of  the  elevation,  this  near 
sight  cannot  be  materially  assisted  by  any  concave  lens.  Whenever  near 
sight  is  attended  by  unusual  diminution  of  the  acuteness  of  vision,  and  is 
not  relieved  by  spectacles,  conical  cornea  should  be  suspected  and  looked 
for.  In  its  early  stages  it  may  easily  escape  detection  ;  but  Mr.  Bowman 
has  pointed  out  that  it  may  be  easily  discovered  by  an  examination  with 
the  mirror  of  an  ophthalmoscope.  The  area  of  the  pupil  does  not  present 
an  unbroken  circle  of  equal  illumination,  but  some  part  of  the  base  of  the 
prominence  will  appear  to  lie  in  shadow,  and  this  shadow  will  play  around, 
from  side  to  side,  in  response  to  slight  movements  of  the  mirror. 

Treatment, — The  treatment  of  conical  corneals  based  upon  the  ten- 
dency of  an  ulcer  to  flatten  the  curvature  of  the  membrane  during  the 
healing  process.  The  idea  of  utilizing  this  tendency  occurred  first  to 
Von  Graefe,  who  shaved  off  the  apex  of  the  cone  without  penetrating  the 
anterior  chamber,  cauterized  the  wound  until  he  had  produced  an  ulcer 
of  sufficient  extent,  and  then  promoted  healing.  Other  surgeons  have  cut 
off  the  thinned  central  portion  of  cornea,  and  some  have  united  the  edges 
of  the  incision  by  a  point  of  suture.  Mr.  Bowman  has  contrived  an  inge- 
nious trephine  by  which  it  is  possible  cither  to  cut  out  a  circular  disk  of 
the  anterior  layer  of  the  cornea,  and  to  peel  this  off,  leaving  the  membrane 
of  Descemet  intact  and  the  anterior  chamber  unopened,  or  to  carry  the 
cut  deeper,  so  as  to  remove  the  whole  thickness.  My  own  practice  is  to 
transfix  the  apex  of  the  projection  with  a  narrow  two-edged  knife,  so  as 
to  cut  off,  by  a  single  thrust,  the  small  portion  of  cornea  which  remains 
in  front  of  the  blade,  and  which  should  seldom  exceed  a  line  in  diameter. 
Prior  to  the  operation  the  pupil  must  be  fully  dilated  by  atropine,  in 
order  to  prevent  its  margin  from  becoming  adherent  to  the  cicatrix.  The 
lids  should  be  closed  by  a  compressive  bandage,  and  a  liniment  of  glyc- 
erin and  belladonna  applied  to  the  brow,  so  as  to  maintain  dilatation. 
When  the  case  progresses  favorably  the  result  will  be  a  firm  central  cica- 
trix, which  will  restore  the  cornea  to  normal  curvature,  or  nearly  so,  and 
will  arrest  the  further  increase  of  the  conicity,but  which  is  both  unsightly 
and  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  vision.    In  order  to  restore  sight  it  is  neces- 
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aary  to  make  an  artificial  pupil  behind  some  transparent  part  of  the 
cornea ;  and  the  cicatrix  may  be  concealed  by  tattooing  it  with  Indian  ink 
in  the  manner  already  described. 

Diseases  of  the  Iris The  iris  is  liable  to  be  the  seat  of  tumors  or  cysts 

of  various  kinds,  which,  when  they  are  increasing,  may  produce  destruc- 
tive changes  in  the  eyeball  by  their  pressure  upon  the  lens  and  ciliary 
body,  by  projecting  into  the  pupillary  space,  and  by  general  interference 
with  the  circulation  and  nutrition,  and  which  should  be  completely 
removed,  together  with  the  portion  of  iris  on  which  they  are  seated,  as 
soon  as  their  character  is  declared,  and  before  they  have  attained  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  be  seriously  injurious.  Many  endeavors  have  been 
made  to  destroy  cysts  by  simple  laceration ;  but  these  endeavors  have 
scarcely  ever  been  successful,  and  have  sometimes  set  up  inflammation  of 
a  destructive  character.  When  any  morbid  growth  of  the  iris  has  been 
removed,  it  should  be  made  the  subject  of  careful  microscopic  examina- 
tion ;  and,  if  it  appears  to  be  malignant,  enucleation  of  the  eyeball  should 
generally  be  recommended. 

Coloboma. — The  iris  is  also  liable  to  a  congenital  malformation  by  de- 
ficiency, usually  in  a  direction  downwards.  The  resulting  gap  is  called  a 
coloboma,  and  may  vary  in  extent  from  a  mere  notch  in  the  margin  of  the 
popil  to  a  loss  of  substance  which  may  extend  through  the  ciliary  body 
and  choroid  to  the  border  of  the  optic  nerve.  Coloboma  may  affect  either 
one  or  both  eyes ;  and,  as  usually  seen,  it  almost  precisely  resembles  the 
effect  of  an  iridectomy. 

Iritis. — The  most  important  disease  of  the  iris,  and  also  one  of  the 
most  common  of  the  affections  of  the  eye,  is  inflammation  of  the  substance 
of  the  membrane,  or  iritis.  Iritis  is  seen  under  two  chief  forms,  the  plastic 
and  the  serous,  of  which  the  first  named  is  much  the  more  frequent. 
Plastic  iritis,  in  its  early  stages,  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  simple  inflam- 
mation of  the  conjunctiva,  from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  three 
chief  signs,  namely,  that  there  is  always  some  loss  of  lustre  of  the  iris, 
some  impairment  of  vision,  and  some  congestion  of  the  zone  of  fine 
aclerotic  vessels  which  surrounds  the  cornea,  so  that  the  pressure  of  the 
finger  through  the  eyelid  does  not  leave  a  perfectly  white  track  behind. 
In  every  case  of  apparently  trivial  conjunctivitis,  it  is  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain the  absence  of  iritis  with  scrupulous  care,  because  the  astringent 
lotion  which  would  cure  the  former  affection  would  be  certain  to  stimu- 
late the  latter  to  greatly  increased  activity. 

The  early  progress  of  iritis  is  somewhat  rapid,  and,  as  a  rule,  when  a 
case  comes  before  the  surgeon  the  diagnosis  is  no  longer  doubtful.  In 
addition  to  the  symptoms  already  mentioned  the  iris  will  appear  dull  and 

Fig.  324. 


Effects  of  atropine  in  iritis. 

discolored,  in  consequence  of  discoloration  of  the  aqueous  humor  in  front 
of  it,  and  the  movements  of  the  pupil  in  response  to  variations  of  light 
will  be  sluggish,  or  even  altogether  arrested.  In  order  to  determine  this 
point  the  sound  eye  should  be  effectually  covered,  and  then  the  surgeon, 
without  touching  the  affected  one,  should  shade  it  with  his  hand,  removing 
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and  replacing  the  hand  two  or  three  times,  and  carefully  watching  the 
pupillary  margin.  If  expansion  and  contraction  should  not  take  place,! 
drop  of  solution  of  atropine  should  he  applied  to  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  lower  lid,  and  this,  in  most  instances,  will  bring  to  light  irregu- 
larity of  the  pupil,  showing  that  it  is  in  points  adherent  to  the  surface  of 
the  crystalline  lens,  and  that  it  can  only  dilate  in  the  intervals  between 
such  adhesions,  and  in  some  such  manner  as  that  which  is  shown  in  the 
preceding  diagrams.  A  deceptive  resemblance  to  iritis  is  produced  in  some 
cases  of  turbidity  of  the  cornea;  but  if  a  drop  of  four-grain  solution  of 
atropine  produces  complete  dilatation  of  the  pupil  within  twenty  minutes 
or  so,  it  may  be  concluded  that  no  iritis  is  present ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  appearance  of  points  of  adhesion  establishes  the  diagnosis  of 
iritis  with  certainty.  The  only  exception  would  be  in  a  case  in  which  the 
adhesions  had  been  left  behind  by  some  former  attack,  and  in  which  the 
condition  actually  present  might  be  simple  conjunctivitis  or  keratitis. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  iritis  are  very  numerous ;  but  the  malady  is  so 
frequent  an  attendant  upon  the  earlier  stages  of  secondary  syphilis  that 
the  syphilitic  forms  have  rather  eclipsed  others,  and  the  first  question 
which  presents  itself  in  any  case  of  iritis,  is  whether  it  should  be  attributed 
to  a  syphilitic  origin.  Rheumatism  is  another  dyscrasia  which  involves 
a  special  liability  to  iritis  ;  and  the  disease  also  occurs  in  connection  with 
overwork,  exhaustion,  and  mental  anxiety.  It  has  been  said  by  some 
writers  that  the  syphilitic  varieties  of  iritis  present  recognizable  peculi- 
arities, one  of  which  is  the  deposit  of  tyinph  in  lumps  or  nodules  upon 
the  surface  of  the  iris  ;  and  there  are,  undoubtedly,  certain  cases  in  which 
such  nodules  are  seen,  in  which  they  are  simply  syphilitic  gummata,  and 
in  which  the  attendant  inflammation  is  rather  a  consequence  of  their 
presence  than  a  cause  of  their  formation.  Putting  such  cases  aside, 
writers  are  by  no  means  agreed  touching  the  precise  nature  of  the  differ- 
ences which  distinguish  syphilitic  iritis  from  other  forms  ;  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  would  be  veiy  hard  to  define  syphilitic  iritis  in  any  satisfactory 
manner.  We  cannot  say  that  every  case  of  iritis  which  occurs  in  a  syphi- 
litic person  is  syphilitic,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  affirm  that  syphilis 
affords  an  immunity  from  all  the  forms  of  iritis  which  may  occur  in  non- 
syphilitic  people.  Practically  speaking,  the  question  is  one  of  little 
moment,  which  has  scarcely  any  bearing  either  upon  prognosis  or  upon 
treatment. 

Course. — In  a  few  cases,  in  which  iritis  is  originally  of  great  severity, 
or  in  which  it  has  from  the  first  been  aggravated  by  maltreatment,  it 
displays  a  tendency  to  spread  to  the  ciliary  body  and  to  the  choroid,  and 
to  produce  changes  which  are  speedily  destructive  to  vision,  and  which 
are  followed  by  wasting  of  the  eyeball.  But  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances  the  tendency  of  a  first  attack  is  towards  resolution  and  ultimate 
recovery.  If  lymph  has  been  poured  out  in  large  quantity,  so  as  to  form 
a  continuous  film  over  the  surface  of  the  crystalline  lens,  this  film  may 
be  left  as  a  semitransparent  membrane,  presenting,  according  to  the 
degree  of  its  opacity,  more  or  less  impediment  to  vision,  and  united  to 
the  pupillary  margin  either  at  its  entire  circumference  or  partially. 
When  the  effusion  has  been  smaller  in  amount,  and  does  not  cover  the 
pupil,  it  will  nevertheless  leave  the  pupillary  margin  adherent  at  certain 
points,  and  in  such  cases  vision  may  be  normal.  If  the  adhesions  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  the  pupillary  margin,  so  that  they  practically  fix  the 
greater  part  of  the  iris  to  the  lens,  they  may  be  productive  of  no  more 
inconvenience  than  such  as  attends  the  inability  of  the  pupil  to  expand 
under  a  feeble  illumination,  and  thus  to  compensate  in  some  degree  for 
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a  deficiency  of  light ;  but  if  there  are  only  a  few  scattered  points  of 
adhesion,  so  that  the  pupil  is  generally  mobile,  and  is  constantly  checked 
in  its  attempts  at  dilatation,  such  adhesions  maintain  a  perpetual  irrita- 
tion, which  is  almost  certain  to  excite  a  second  attack  of  iritis.  When 
this  happens,  still  more  of  the  membrane  is  tied  down,  and  its  nutrition 
becomes  seriously  affected.  The  iritis,  under  such  circumstances,  be- 
comes recurrent,  return iug  again  and  again  at  variable  intervals,  under 
tbe  influence  of  any  constitutional  indisposition  or  any  source  of  local 
irritation.  In  time  it  ties  down  the  whole  of  the  pupillary  margin  to  the 
lens,  so  that  the  lens  and  iris  together  form  an  absolute  and  impermeable 
barrier  which  separates  the  anterior  chamber  from  the  deeper  parts  of 
the  eye.     This  state  is  called  u  exclusion  "  of  the  pupil. 

In  the  natural  condition,  when  the  pupillary  aperture  is  freely  movable, 
its  margin,  when  moderately  contracted,  lies  in  contact  with  the  surface 
of  the  erj-stalline  lens,  but  loses  this  contact,  on  account  of  the  curvature 
of  the  lens  surface,  as  soon  as  the  pupil  is  dilated.  There  is,  therefore, 
a  free  passage  of  fluid  through  the  pupil;  and  hence  exhalation  through 
the  cornea  plays  an  important  part  in  regulating  the  quantity  of  fluid 
which  is  contained  not  only  in  the  anterior  chamber,  but  also  in  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  eye.  As  soon  as  the  pupil  is  excluded  no  fluid  can 
pass  into  the  anterior  chamber  from  behind  the  iris ;  and  consequently, 
as  secretion  behind  the  iris  continues,  accumulation  must  necessarily 
take  place.  Very  soon  after  exclusion  is  complete  the  peripheral  parts 
of  the  iris  may  be  observed  to  become  prominent,  bulging  forwards 
towards  the  cornea,  and  leaving  the  central  parts  comparatively  de- 
pressed. The  eyeball  as  a  whole  becomes  distended  and  hard,  the  in- 
ternal circulation  is  impeded,  the  vitreous  passes  into  a  liquid  condition, 
the  retina  perishes  from  the  combined  effects  of  blood  stasis  and  of  com- 
pression, and  the  eye  is  destroyed  as  an  organ  of  vision.  When  iritis 
leaves  an  adhesion  of  the  pupil  recurrence  of  the  inflammation  is  to  be 
expected;  and  recurrent  iritis,  unless  the  chain  of  morbid  action  can  be 
broken,  can  scarcely  have  any  other  termination  than  loss  of  sight. 

Treatment  of  Iritis. — It  follows  that  the  chief  object  to  be  kept  in  view, 
in  the  treatment  of  iritis,  is  to  prevent  the  formation  of  adhesions,  or  to 
detach  them  if  they  have  formed  ;  and  that  in  no  case  in  which  adhesions 
are  left  behind,  even  though  all  inflammation  may  have  subsided,  and 
although  vision  may  be  perfect,  can  the  result  be  considered  satisfactory 
or  complete.  In  order  to  bring  about  complete  recovery  it  is  necessary, 
first,  to  shelter  the  ej*e  from  all  sources  of  irritation  ;  secondly,  to  endeavor 
to  procure  full  dilatation  of  the  pupil;  and,  thirdly,  if  the  pupil  resists 
dilatation,  to  have  recourse  to  mercury.  Various  details  will  offer  them- 
selves for  consideration  in  different  cases,  but  they  will  all  be  subordinate 
to  the  principles  of  action  above  laid  down. 

Avoidance  of  Astringents. — Among  the  sources  of  irritation  which  are 
to  be  avoided  the  most  formidable  are  the  various  astringents,  such  as 
lotion 8  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  are  sometimes  sold 
as  a  cure  for  inflamed  eyes  by  druggists,  or  which  may  be  prescribed 
when  an  early  stage  of  iritis  is  mistaken  for  conjunctivitis.  Next  to  these 
would  come  the  sources  of  irritation  incidental  to  functional  use  and  to 
movement  in  the  world,  such  as  exercise  of  the  accommodation,  and  ex- 
posure to  variations  of  light,  variations  of  temperature,  and  atmospheric 
impurities.  Whenever  possible,  a  patient  with  iritis  should  abandon  his 
occupation,  should  abstain  almost  entirely  from  reading,  writing,  or  other 
visual  occupation  of  the  sound  eye,  and  should  confine  himself  to  a  well- 
ventilated  and  dimly  lighted  apartment.    When  these  precautions  cannot 
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beerved  the  affected  eye  should  be  covered  by  a  compressive  bandage 
with  sufficient  padding  to  exclude  variations  of  liirlit  and  of  temp- 

/  a        Atropine*— The  solution  of  atropine  should  usually  be 
strength  of  fetir  grains  of  the  neutral  sulphate  to  an  ounce  of  distills 
water,  and  a  drop  of  this  solution  should  be  applied  to  the  linio 
bra&e  pf  the  lower  lid  with  a  quill  scoop  or  a  dropping-tube      It  ii 
good  Pllle  to  direct  the  application   to  be  made  three  times  a  d 
eaeh  application  to  consist  of  three  drops,  with  intervals  of  five  minute 
between  them.     A  drop   is  applied,  alter  live  minutes  another,  after  an 
other  live  minutes  a  third;  and  this  must  be  done  three  times  a  day.     If 
a  compressive  bandage  is  worn,  il  must   be  laid  aside  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  each  application  of  the  atropine,  in  order  that   it  may  not  ab- 
sorb and  remove  tin-  solution.     In  eases  of  only  moderate  severity,  which 
an-  seen  early,  tlii>  treatment  will  often  produce  considerable  dilataJ 
of  the  pupil,  with  diminution  of  congestion  and  of  uneasy  sensations, 
within   twenty-four  hours,  and  complete  dilatation  of  the  pupil  within 
forty-eight  hours.     When  this  is  the  course  of  events  it  is  onh   n< 
to  maintain  the  dilatation,  and  the  iritis  will  die  out  haralef 
when  the  pupil  is  dilated,  be  margin  is  no  longer  in  contact  wnii  the  fan*, 
and   lymph,  even  il"  it  should   tie  poured  out,  cannot  form  adhesion*,  but 
will   be  diffused  among  the  aqueous  humor.     Apart  from  this,  the  atro- 
pine, probably   by    virtue  of   its   influence  upon   the   vasomotor   net 
seems  to  be  distinctly  aui  tic  En  its  action.     When  all  congestion 

has  subsided,  and  when  the  absorption  of  any  turbidity  iu  the 
humor  has  restored  the  iris  to  its  natural  color  and  lustre,  the  atroj 
may  be  laid  aside;  but  the  eye  must  be  carefully  watched  for  a  lew  d 
and  especially  when  it  is  again  taken  into  use,  in  order  that  the 
appearanre  of  relapse  or  of  returning  Irritation  may  be  met  awed 

application  of  the  remedy* 

Mercury. — Under  tan  I  circumstances — first,  when  tl 

of  atropine,  after  twenty  -four  floors,  fails  to  produce  any  marked  abate- 
ment of  the  symptoms  ;  secondly,  when,  after  forty-eight  hours,  aitta 
the  symptoms  have  abated,  the  pupil  is  not  circular,  but  is  rendered  ir- 
regular by  broad  bands  of  adhesion  :  thirdly,  when  the  iritis  is  already  of 
some  duration  before  it  is  submitted  to  treatment — it  is  i 
recourse  to  mercury,  and  to  obtain  its  effect  with  as  link  «1 
blc,     Every  practitioner  will  choose  his  own  preparation  and  modi 
administration,  but  perhaps  the  form  most  generally  applicable 
pill,  IU  doses  of  two  or  three  grains  three  times  a  day,  and   in   combina- 
tion with  a  small  quantity  (say  a  quarter  of  a  grain)  of  opium, 
as  the  faintest  mercurial  line  appears  upon  the  gums  the  doa< 
greatly  diminished,  so  that  this  slight  effect  may  be  maintained,  bin 
exceeded  ;  and  under  its  Influence  we  often  see  lymph  absorbed,  and 
beeioss  disappear,  with  great  rapidity.     1  am  accustomed  to  tat* 

ance  to  atropine  as   the   sole  indication  for  mercury  iu  iritis  (such  n 
ance  being  a  matter  of  course  when  the  inflammation  has  remained  un- 
checked   for  two  or  three  days,  and  adhesions  ha\e  had  time  to 
linn);  and    I  do  UOl  regard  either  the  need  of  mercury,  ur  the  r 
provement  when  it  is  administered,  as  any  certain  evidence  of  syph 
Neither  does  it   follow  that  the  iritis  of  a  syphilitic  person  will  r* 
atropine  and  will  require  mercury*  even  although  the  usa  of  the  mineral 
he  indicated  for  some  other  syphilitic  manifestation.     A-  regard! 
only,  the  mercury  must    he  continued  as  long  as  impn 

inder  its  mm-,  and  then,  together  with  the  atropine,  il    R 
H*  discontinued  carefully  and  watchfully. 
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Complications. — Iritis  may  be  complicated,  or  attended,  with  an  un- 
usual degree  of  pain,  or  with  an  unusual  degree  of  vascular  excitement, 
and  both  of  these  conditions  may  interfere  with  the  action  of  atropine, 
without  demanding  that  of  mercurj*.  When  there  is  much  conjunctival 
congestion,  together  with  elevation  of  local  temperature  and  fulness  of 
the  temporal  vessels,  two  or  three  leeches  should  be  applied  round  the 
margin  of  the  orbit,  and  their  bites  suffered  to  bleed  freely.  In  the 
greater  number  of  cases  the  morbid  sensations  hardly  amount  to  any- 
thing more  than  uneasiness,  and  when  actual  pain  is  suffered  it  must  be 
relieved  or  subdued  before  healthy,  reparative  action  can  be  expected. 
Pain  may  be  tensive,  due  to  the  stretching  of  the  ocular  tunics  by  in- 
creased secretion  (a  form  that  is  scarcely  met  with  excepting  in  serous 
iritis) ;  or  it  may  be  an  expression  of  exalted  nervous  sensibility.  The 
former  variety  will  be  considered  presently ;  the  latter  calls  for  the  un- 
stinted employment  of  anodynes.  Especially  when  pain  shoots  along 
the  various  branches  of  the  first  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  on  the  affected 
side,  it  is  generally  desirable  to  have  recourse  to  the  subcutaneous  in- 
jection of  morphia,  in  such  doses  and  at  such  intervals  as  may  afford  im- 
munity from  suffering,  while  the  atropine,  and  if  necessary  the  mercury 
also,  are  employed  in  the  manner  which  has  been  described. 

Remaining  Adhesions. — When  the  subsidence  of  iritis  leaves  an  ad- 
hesion which  has  resisted  treatment,  the  use  of  atropine  and  of  mercury 
must  be  cautiously  continued  for  a  time,  in  the  hope  that  the  former  may 
mechanically  stretch  and  break  the  new  tissue,  while  the  latter  causes  it 
to  undergo  disintegration  and  absorption.  If  no  declared  effect  is  pro- 
duced within  a  month,  the  medicines  should  generally  be  discontinued, 
and  the  adhesion  regarded  as  permanent.  The  patient  should  be  fore- 
warned of  his  liability  to  another  attack  of  inflammation,  and  should  be 
cautioned  to  seek  advice  immediately  if  such  an  event  should  occur.  In 
a  certain  small  proportion  of  cases  no  harm  will  follow,  but  in  others  the 
patient  remains  conscious  of  the  adhesion,  which  produces  sensations  of 
dragging  or  discomfort,  and  in  the  great  majority  a  second  attack  of 
iritis  will  sooner  or  later  occur.  When  this  happens  it  must  be  treated 
in  the  ordinary  way,  with  atropine,  before  having  recourse  to  mercury; 
for,  although  the  existing  adhesions  will  forbid  complete  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  the  atropine  will  nevertheless  exert  considerable  antiphlogistic 
action.  After  the  second  attack  has  subsided,  means  should  be  taken 
without  delay  to  destroy  the  injurious  effect  of  the  adhesions,  for  recur- 
rence is  then  no  longer  doubtful,  and  if  the  adhesions  are  left  the  eye 
will  certainly  be  disorganized  by  repeated  inflammation.  Two  methods 
offer  themselves, — either  to  break  the  continuity  of  the  iris,  and  to  pre- 
vent closure  of  the  pupil,  by  a  sufficient  iridectomy,  or  to  detach  the  ad- 
hesions by  traction  with  a  hook  or  forceps  introduced  into  the  anterior 
chamber.  Of  these  methods  the  former  is  generally  to  be  preferred,  as 
being  the  more  effectual  and  the  less  dangerous  of  the  two,  the  detach- 
ment by  traction  being  open  to  the  objection  that  the  adhesions  may  re- 
unite, and  that  the  instrument  employed  or  the  traction  exercised  may 
injure  the  capsule  of  the  lens  and  produce  traumatic  cataract.  After  the 
performance  of  an  iridectomy  it  rarely  happens  that  iritis  will  occur 
again ;  and  its  occurrence  would  be  comparatively  harmless,  on  account 
of  the  large  and  free  opening  that  would  exist  between  the  anterior  and 
the  posterior  chamber.  The  rule  of  practice,  therefore,  would  be  to  per- 
form an  iridectomy  in  every  case  in  which  adhesions  left  by  iritis  were 
sources  of  discomfort  to  the  patient,  or  in  which  the  patient  was  about 
to  travel  to  remote  places,  where  he  might  be  unable  to  procure  surgical 
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aid,  or  in  which  the  adhesions  had  already  produced  a  second  attack  of 
inflammation.  If  the  natural  pupil  is  free  from  lymph  and  the  vision 
good,  the  iridectomy  may  be  placed  under  the  shelter  of  the  upper  lid, 
where  it  will  be  out  of  sight ;  but  if  the  pupil  is  at  all  covered  it  is  best  to 
remove  a  piece  of  iris  which  is  non-adherent,  and  which  will  therefore  leave 
a  clear  aperture  for  visual  purposes.  If  the  piece  removed  is  adherent  it 
will  often  leave  opaque  lymph  or  pigment  upon  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 

When  only  two  attacks  of  iritis  have  occurred  there  is  seldom  any  dif- 
ficulty in  performing  iridectomy  in  an  effectual  manner;  but  after  re- 
peated attacts  the  operation,  although  still  indicated  as  the  best  or  even 
the  only  resource,  is  very  difficult  of  accomplishment.  The  stroma  of 
the  iris  is  often  so  weakened  that  it  will  tear  under  the  forceps'  traction, 
so  that  no  large  opening  can  be  made,  and  the  inflammation  has  often 
spread  by  continuity  to  the  choroid,  and  has  occasioned  effusions  which 
prevent  the  restoration  of  useful  vision. 

Seroux  Iritis. — The  other  chief  variety  of  iritis — the  serous — is  com- 
paratively of  rare  occurrence,  and  is  seldom  met  with  except  in  persons 
of  disordered  health,  and  especially,  I  think,  in  cases  of  renal  disease. 
It  differs  from  the  plastic  in  the  morbid  product  being  a  turbid  liquid 
instead  of  lymph;  and  this  liquid,  while  it  obscures  the  iris  and  renders 
it  dull,  and  while  it  overfills  and  distends  the  eyeball,  has  no  tendency  to 
the  formation  of  adhesions.  In  general  appearance  the  eye  resembles 
one  which  is  suffering  from  iritis  of  the  ordinary  kind ;  but  the  pupil  is 
usually  quite  insensible  to  the  action  of  atropine  (probably  because  the 
overfilled  state  of  the  eye  prevents  absorption),  and  the  plane  of  the  iris 
is  in  some  degree  pushed  backwards,  so  that  the  anterior  chamber  seems 
to  be  deeper  than  usual.  At  the  same  time  the  eyeball  will  be  rendered 
very  hard  by  tension,  the  sight  will  be  greatly  affected  by  the  compres- 
sion of  the  retina,  and  a  good  deal  of  dull  stretching  pain  is  usually  ex- 
perienced. The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  such  a  case  is  to  diminish  ten- 
sion, by  repeated  paracentesis  if  the  case  is  seen  early  and  can  be  closely 
watched,  by  iridectomy  under  the  opposite  conditions.  As  soon  as  the 
fluid  is  evacuated  the  pupil  will  respond  reapily  to  atropine,  and  uninter- 
rupted recover}'  will  usually  take  place. 

Iridorhoroiditis. — When  plastic  iritis,  either  in  the  first  or  in  any  subse- 
quent attack,  extends  to  the  choroid,  the  severity  and  the  danger  of  the 
case  are  much  increased,  and  the  inflammation  frequently  terminates  in 
wasting  of  the  globe  and  loss  of  sight.  The  chief  evidence  of  extension 
to  the  choroid  would  be  furnished  by  tenderness  of  the  ciliary  region 
under  gentle  pressure,  by  an  impairment  of  vision  in  excess  of  that  for 
which  the  iritis  would  account,  and  by  immobility  of  the  pupil  under 
atropine  ;  often,  if  the  cornea  and  aqueous  humor  retain  sufficient  trans- 
parency, by  the  nppearance  of  visible  bloodvessels  in  the  iris  itself.  The 
treatment  under  such  circumstances  must  be  mainly  mercurial,  combined 
with  careful  attention  to  the  diet  and  general  condition  of  the  patieut. 
Pain  should  be  subdued  by  anodynes,  paracentesis  of  the  anterior  cham- 
ber should  be  performed,  and  the  aqueous  humor  evacuated  twice  daily. 
Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  nothing  better  than  partial  re- 
covery can  be  expected,  with  a  closed  pupil  and  often  with  an  opaque 
lens.  A  large  iridectomy  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  inflamma- 
tion lias  subsided,  and  the  lens,  if  opaque,  should  be  extracted.  In  most 
cases  this  operation  will  be  followed  by  some  degree  of  fresh  inflamma- 
tion, which  will  usually  close  the  pupil  left  03*  the  iridectomy,  and  will 
leave  in  the  axis  of  vision  a  tough  membrane  consisting  of  iris  and  lens 
capsule,  united  by  effused  lymph.     When  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed, 
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and  the  eye  is  again  quiet,  some  degree  of  vision  may  often  be  restored 
by  cutting  out  a  large  portion  of  this  tough  membrane  and  removing  it 
entirely,  so  as  to  leave  a  good  central  pupil.  For  this  purpose  a  large 
incision  should  be  made  into  the  anterior  chamber  with  an  iridectomy 
knife,  and  through  this  incision  an  appropriate  pair  of  scissors  may  be 
introduced  and  made  to  pierce  the  membrane  with  one  blade,  so  that 
they  may  cut  out  a  piece  of  such  size  as  may  be  desired. 

Cataract. — The  structure  next  to  the  iris  in  point  of  anatomical  posi- 
tion is  the  crystalline  lens,  which  is  naturally  of  brilliant  transparency, 
but  which  is  liable  to  undergo  perversions  of  nutrition  which  render  it 
more  or  less  turbid  or  opaque,  and  which  constitute  the  various  forms  of 
cataract.  Of  these  forms  the  most  noticeable  are  the  congenital,  the 
laminar,  and  the  senile. 

Congenital. — In  the  obviously  congenital  forms  of  cataract  it  becomes 
apparent,  soon  after  birth,  that  the  pupils  of  the  infant's  eyes  are  not  of 
their  usual  blackness,  but  of  a  bluish-white  or  milky  appearance ;  and 
dilatation  by  atropine  shows  that  this  appearance  extends  over  the  whole 
of  the  surface  of  the  lens.  When  the  infant  is  old  enough  it  will  be 
fonnd  to  follow  a  lighted  candle  with  its  eyes,  but  to  have  no  vision  of 
conspicuous  objects ;  and  in  this  condition  it  is  very  important  that  an 
operation  should  be  performed  early,  because  otherwise  the  external  mus- 
cles of  the  eyes,  not  being  guided  in  their  movements  by  the  sense  of 
sight,  will  never  acquire  the  power  of  definite  fixation,  and  the  globes  will 
permanent^  oscillate  in  the  curious  rhythmical  fashion  which  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  nystagmus.  The  operation  should  not  be  delayed 
beyond  the  third  or  fourth  month,  and  at  this  age  the  best  method  of 
proceeding  is  by  solution  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  breaking  up  the  lens  a  little 
at  a  time,  and  leaving  it  to  be  dissolved  or  absorbed  by  the  action  of  the 
aqueous  humor.  For  this  purpose,  the  pupil  being  first  full}'  dilated  by 
atropine,  a  very  fine  cataract  needle  should  be  passed  through  the  cornea 
to  the  centre  of  the  pupil,  where  it  should  make  a  small  puncture  or  slit 
in  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens,  and  should  be  immediately  withdrawn. 
No  force  should  be  employed,  lest  the  lens  should  be  dislocated,  and  the 
needle-point  should  be  used  very  sparingly,  lest  too  much  lens-tissue 
should  be  disturbed,  and  the  eye  oppressed  by  more  than  it  can  readily 
absorb.  The  dilatation  of  the  pupil  should  be  maintained,  and  on  the 
second  or  third  day  a  fragment  of  lens-matter  may  be  seen  protruding 
through  the  wound  in  the  capsule.  As  the  fragment  is  absorbed  more 
will  come  forward  in  a  similar  manner,  and  as  long  as  this  process  con- 
tinues, and  there  is  no  iritis,  there  is  no  cause  for  further  interference. 
But  in  most  cases  the  first  wound  in  the  capsule  will  close,  or  at  all  events 
the  progressive  absorption  of  the  lens  will  be  arrested,  and  then  it  will 
be  necessary  to  use  the  needle  again,  somewhat  more  freely  than  on  the 
first  occasion.  A  third  or  even  a  fourth  operation  may  be  required  ;  but 
eventually  the  lens  will  undergo  complete  absorption;  and,  if  the  punc- 
tures have  been  made  in  the  centre  of  the  capsule,  this  structure  will  un- 
dergo retraction,  and  will  leave  a  central  clear  space  behind  the  pupil, 
through  which  good  vision  majr  be  obtained. 

Iritis  during  Solution. — The  eyes  of  infants  are  extremely  tolerant  of 
this  procedure,  provided  that  it  is  executed  with  due  care ;  but  if  too 
much  of  the  lens  is  broken  up  on  any  one  occasion,  or  if  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  is  neglected,  so  that  its  margin  comes  into  contact  with  the 
lens-matter,  iritis  is  apt  to  be  excited,  in  which  case  the  whole  of  the 
lens  should  be  evacuated  as  speedily  as  possible,  by  suction,  in  the  man- 
ner presently  to  be  mentioned.     In  order  to  avoid  such  a  necessity  the 
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surgeon  should  always  be  sure,  before  treatment  is  commenced,  that  the 
mother  or  nurse  understands  the  use  of  the  atropine  solution,  and  can  be 
trusted  to  apply  it  effectually. 

Pyramidal.— A  form  of  cataract  which  is  not  congenital,  and  which 
consists  essentially  of  a  deposit  of  lymph  on  the  anterior  capsule,  is 
sometimes  called  "pyramidal"  or  "punctated,"  according  to  its  appear- 
ance. It  is  produced  by  the  purulent  ophthalmia  of  infancy,  during  which, 
if  the  cornea  is  perforated,  the  lens  falls  forward  into  contact  with  Dea- 
cemet's  membrane,  and  is  pushed  back  again,  carrying  with  it  a  dot  of 
lymph,  as  the  aqueous  chamber  is  restored.  If  the  lymph  deposit  is  very 
small  it  remains  flat ;  but  if  it  is  abundant  it  is  apt  to  be  stretched  oat 
before  the  cornea  and  lens  separate,  and  to  remain  attached  to  the  latter 
as  a  little  pyramid,  the  apex  of  which  projects  through  the  pupil.  Upon 
the  lymph  thus  deposited  some  saline  matter  from  the  aqueous  humor  is 
thrown  down,  giving  a  chalky  whiteness  to  the  ultimate  formation ;  and 
then,  as  the  cornea  recovers  its  transparency,  either  a  minute  white  dot 
or  a  small  white  pyramid  will  be  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  pupillary  space. 
Such  cataracts  are  so  small  that  the  patient  would  usually  be  able  to  see 
round  them  without  dilatation  of  the  pupil;  and  any  impairment  of  sight 
with  which  they  may  be  associated  is  usually  due  rather  to  haziness  of 
the  cornea  than  to  opacity  in  the  lens.  In  consequence  of  the  former, 
such  cataracts  are  often  complicated  with  nystagmus.  In  any  case  in 
which  such  a  proceeding  seemed  advisable,  the  lenses  could  be  removed 
by  suction  or  solution ;  but  improvement  of  sight  would  rarely  follow. 

Laminar. — In  "laminar"  cataract,  the  opacity,  although  sufficiently 
dense  to  interfere  with  even  the  beginning  of  lessons,  is  seldom  dense 
enough  to  be  conspicuous  through  undilated  pupils,  or  to  cause  anything 
approaching  to  actual  blindness ;  and  hence,  although  probably  a  con- 
genital affection,  it  is  seldom  discovered  until  early  childhood  is  passed, 
and  frequently  not  until  the  patient  has  been  unjustly  punished  for  sup- 
posed obstinacy  or  stupid itjr,  which  in  reality  would  be  nothing  but  want 
of  sight.  Whenever  a  child's  first  teachers  complain  of  it  in  this  manner 
the  surgeon  should  dilate  the  pupils  and  carefully  examine  the  eyes.  The 
color  of  laminar  cataract  is  rather  gray  or  nebulous  than  white,  and  the 
turbidity  is  limited  to  a  stratum  of  lens-matter  which  surrounds  a  trans- 
parent nucleus,  and  is  itself  surrounded  by  transparent  cortical  substance, 
so  that  it  occupies  the  position  of  the  dark  line  a  in  the  annexed  diagram. 
The  size  and  thickness  of  the  cloudy  stratum 
fio.  325.  are  variable,  so  that  some  laminar  cataracts  are 

much  less  than  others  in  superficial  extent.  They 
differ  also  in  this,  that  in  some  the  transparent 
peripheral  portion  of  the  lens  is  absolutely 
transparent,  while  in  others  it  is  broken  by 
opaque  dots  or  stria?.  In  the  former  cases  the 
periphery  may  be  expected  to  retain  its  trans- 
parency, in  the  latter  it  will  in  time  become  tur- 
bid throughout.  On  these  physical  differences 
depend  great  differences  in  the  treatment  that 
Diagram  t«  illustrate  the  position  should  be  pursued  ;  for,  if  the  periphery  around 
of  laminar  cataract,  the  opaque  lamina  is  broad  and  transparent, 

it  is  obvious  that  good  vision  through  this  por- 
tion of  the  lens  may  be  obtained  by  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  or  by  making 
an  artificial  pupil  in  front  of  the  transparent  portion ;  while,  if  the  trans- 
parent annulus  is  very  narrow,  or  if  it  is  itself  threatened  with  opacity, 
the  vision  obtained  by  the  above  methods  will  either  be  imperfect  in  its 
degree  or  only  temporary  in  its  duration,  and  removal  of  the  lens,  which 
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initially  be  necessary,  may  properly  be  undertaken  in  the  first 
I.  For  the  determination  of  these  questions  the  surgeon  should 
1  the  lenses  with  the  ophthalmoscopic  mirror  and  with  focal  illu- 
n  in  a  way  which  will  be  described  when  the  diagnosis  of  senile 
» is  being  considered.. 

mal  by  Suction. — The  removal  of  laminar  cataract  may  often  be 
tally  accomplished  by  solution ;  but, 
Mtients  are  mostly  children,  whom  it 
or  less  difficult  to  restrain,  the  risks 
omation  or  of  injury  during  the  often- 
sngthy  process  are  much  greater  in 
an  in  infants,  and  a  less  protracted 
nt  is  exceedingly  desirable.  This  is 
I  by  the  old  Persian  method  of  suc- 
brfch,  with  improved  appliances,  has 
itroduced  into  modern  practice  by 
dgin  Teale,  of  Leeds.  The  principle 
3n  is  that  the  whole  of  the  lens  should 
onghly  broken  up  and  cut  to  pieces 
edles  at  a  single  sitting;  and  that 
9  lapse  of  a  few  days,  when  the  dis- 
»d  mass  has  been  rendered  pulpy  by 
sous  humor,  and  before  its  presence 
ited  irritation,  it  should  be  sucked 
he  eye  through  an  appropriate  tube 
sed  through  a  small  corneal  opening. 
his  is  successfully  accomplished  a 
;  which  would  have  required  months 
plete  absorption  may  be  entirely  re- 
n  the  course  of  a  single  week. 
be  successful  performance  of  suction 
essary  that  the  original  cutting  up, 
oission"  of  the  lens,  should  be  com- 
id  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  vit- 
)dy  should  not  be  penetrated  in  the 
The  plan  which  I  pursue  is  to  ob- 

*  widest  possible  dilatation  of  the 
ad  then  to  introduce  two  needles  at 
le  on  the  nasal,  the  other  on  the  tem- 
ie  of  the  cornea ;  each  needle  being 

•  the  half  of  the  lens  which  is  farthest 
wound  of  entrance.  Each  needle  is 
cut  through  its  portion  of  lens  by  a 

on  of  regular,  closely  set,  parallel 
reaching  from  margin  to  margin, 
ried  to  a  depth  corresponding  with 
cness  of  the  lens-tissue  in  each  place. 
;  but  practice  can  enable  the  operator 
aplish  this  as  completely  as  he  would 
Dilatation  of  the  pupil  must  be  main- 
md  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  the 
ens-matter  will  fill  the  anterior  cham- 
,  condition  much  resembling  a  white 
it  precipitate.  It  may  then  be  evac- 
r  suction,  an  operation  which  is  per- 


Curette  and  mouthpiece  for  the  re- 
moval of  cataract  by  auction. 
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formed  by  means  of  a  small  slightly  curved  tubular  curette,  semicircular  in 
section,  smooth  and  rounded  at  its  free  extremity,  and  provided  with  a 
small  round  or  oval  opening,  near  this  extremity,  in  its  flat  or  concave 
surface.  The  curette  has  been  attached  to  more  than  one  form  of  ex- 
hausting syringe,  but  its  action  is  most  effectual  and  most  delicate  when 
it  is  fixed  to  a  glass  tube  which  serves  as  a  handle,  and  which  is  connected 
by  an  india-rubber  tube  with  a  glass  mouthpiece,  thus  forming  the  instru- 
ment of  which  the  extremities,  the  intervening  piece  of  tube  being  omitted, 
are  shown  in  the  preceding  figure.  The  curette  itself  may  be  of  various 
sizes,  and  its  opening  may  be  large  enough  to  admit  quite  large  fragments, 
and  should  be  notched  transversely,  as  shown  in  the  small  figure,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  closed  by  contact  with  the  cornea.  It  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  eye  through  a  small  incision  in  the  cornea,  near  its  margin, 
with  its  flat  or  perforated  side  towards  the  inner  surface  of  the  cornea; 
and  it  should  be  made  to  dip  down  into  the  lenticular  space.  When  thus 
placed,  gentle  mouth-suction  will  draw  all  the  lens-matter  through  the 
aperture  and  into  the  glass  tube;  and  any  stray  fragment  may  be  followed 
until  the  aperture  is  beneath  it,  when  it  must  needs  fall  into  the  stream. 
If  the  tube  appears  to  be  obstructed  it  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  eye, 
blown  clear  and  reintroduced  ;  and  throughout  the  operation  the  course 
of  the  fragments  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  the  suction  regulated 
with  a  nicety  which  no  mechanical  substitute  for  the  mouth  can  imitate. 
When  all  turbid  matter  is  removed  the  eye  should  be  closed  by  a  com- 
pressive bandage,  and  atropine  should  be  applied  daily  until  recovery  is 
complete. 

Complications. — If  the  preliminary  discission  of  the  lens  has  been  in 
any  wray  faultily  performed,  the  course  of  events  will  be  less  smooth.  If 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  lens  has  been  left  untouched  by  the  needles 
it  may  remain  transparent,  and  hence  invisible,  until  after  the  anterior  or 
broken  portion  has  been  removed.  In  such  a  case  the  suction  may  ap- 
pear to  be  complete,  and  the  pupil  may  look  clear  and  black  at  the  time 
of  operation  ;  but  yet,  a  day  or  two  later,  fresh  portions  of  turbid  lens- 
matter  may  present  themselves,  and  may  not  only  interfere  with  vision, 
but  may  even  produce  irritation.  If  the  quantity  thus  left  in  the  eye  is 
insignificant,  and  if  no  inflammatory  symptoms  appear,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  pupil  dilated  and  to  wait  for  absorption  ;  but  if  the 
quantity  is  large,  or  if  there  should  be  any  evidence  of  threatening  or 
commencing  iritis,  suction  should  be  repeated  without  delay.  If  the 
needles  have  passed  through  the  lens,  so  as  to  pierce  the  hyaloid  mem- 
braue  and  to  permit  vitreous  humor  to  mingle  with  the  fragments,  the 
latter  will  be  less  readily  softened  than  by  the  aqueous  alone,  and  some 
amount  of  vitreous  will  be  removed  by  the  suction  curette,  and  ma}*  after- 
wards escape  through  the  corneal  wound.  In  early  operations  it  is  letter 
to  do  too  little  than  too  much,  and  a  second  recourse  to  suction  is  prefer- 
able to  an  admixture  of  vitreous  with  the  lens  fragments. 

Bisks. — Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  removal  of  laminar  cataract 
by  suction  is  a  very  safe  operation ;  but  in  a  few  instances  it  is  followed 
by  severe  plastic  iritis,  and  it  may  even  lead  to  suppuration  of  the  eje- 
ball.  The  dangers  attending  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  arising  from  the 
circumstance  that  eyes  which  are  the  subjects  of  laminar  cataract  are 
often  in  other  respects  feeble  and  imperfectlj*  developed  organs,  prone  to 
destructive  changes  under  slight  provocation  ;  and  the  operation  must  be 
very  cautiously  undertaken  where  other  evidences  of  imperfection  are 
manifest.  If  there  is  congenital  displacement  of  the  lenses,  or  nystag- 
mus, or  strabismus,  or  if  the  eyeballs  are  small  and  generally  malformed, 
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the  treatment  of  laminar  cataract  must  be  undertaken  with  some  hesita- 
tion, and  must  be  made  the  subject  of  a  very  guarded  prognosis.  After 
-discission  or  suction  has  been  practiced,  if  any  symptoms  of  acute  in- 
flammation should  show  themselves,  an  iridectomy  should  be  performed 
'without  delay  ;  all  remaining  lens-matter  and  all  inflammatory  products 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  evacuated  ;  a  leech  or  two  should  be  applied 
near  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  cold  compresses  over  the  lids ;  rest  in 
bed  should  be  enforced,  and  pain  should  be  subdued  by  anodynes.  Under 
Buch  treatment  it  will  often  happen  that  a  favorable  or  partially  favor- 
able issue  may  be  obtained ;  but,  if  suppuration  of  the  eyeball  should 
be  plainly  impending,  it  is  generally  advisable  to  save  pain  by  the  early 
performance  of  enucleation.  It  is  obvious,  supposing  laminar  cataract  to 
Affect  both  eyes,  that  they  should  never  be  operated  upon  together. 

Senile  Cataract. — By  senile  cataract  is  meant  au  impairment  of  the 
transparency  of  the  crystalline  lens,  which  commences  in  persons  past 
the  middle  period  of  life  (or,  in  rare  instances,  in  those  who  are  com- 
paratively young),  aud  which  appears  to  depend  upon  a  local  failure  of 
nntrition.  The  central  parts  of  the  healthy  lens  are  of  somewhat  firmer 
texture  than  the  superficial;  and  the  gradual  hardening  of  the  whole 
structure  which  occurs  as  life  advances  is  more  marked  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter.  In  the  lens  of  any  aged  person,  whether  it  is  trans- 
parent or  opaque,  a  variable  depth  of  the  outer  laminae  will  be  soft,  and 
readily  removed  by  the  fingers ;  while  a  variable  bulk  of  the  central 
lam  in  re  will  retain  a  marked  degree  of  firmness  and  coherence.  The 
former  portion  is  termed  the  cortex,  or  the  cortical  substance,  the  latter 
the  nucleus ;  and  they  are  readily  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other, 
although  no  exact  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between  them.  Senile 
cataract  appears  in  two  principal  forms,  the  nuclear  or  hard  cataract,  in 
which  the  natural  hardening  or  drying  process  is  exaggerated,  and  in 
which  there  is  a  large,  hard,  or  almost  horny  nucleus,  surrounded  by  a 
thin  layer  of  transparent  cortex ;  and  the  cortical  or  soft  cataract,  in 
which  the  nucleus  may  remain  transparent  long  after  the  cortex  is  in- 
vaded by  opaque  stria?,  which  appear  to  be  lines  of  fatty  degeneration, 
and  which,  as  they  increase  and  coalesce,  tend  to  envelop  the  hard  nu- 
cleus in  a  layer  of  softened  and  degenerated  cortical  substance,  which 
may  even  break  down  into  complete  liquefaction,  and  may  become  the 
seat  of  calcareous  deposits.  But  both  the  forms  of  senile  cataract  differ 
from  those  which  are  congenital,  or  which  occur  in  early  life,  in  this,  that 
both,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  their  outer  layers,  contain  a  hard 
nucleus  which  does  not  undergo  softening,  which  cannot  be  broken  up 
with  needles,  and  which  cannot  be  absorbed  within  the  eye ;  so  that,  for 
the  restoration  of  vision,  the  nucleus  must  be  removed,  or  "extracted  " 
entire,  through  an  opening  sufficiently  large  to  afford  it  a  free  passage. 

Diagnosis — In  childhood  and  early  life,  when  the  pupil  is  naturally  of 
a  clear,  bright  black,  any  milkiness  or  turbidity  of  the  crystalline  lens  can 
be  ascertained  by  simple  inspection,  and  cataract  can  hardly  be  over- 
looked if  there  is  any  complaint  of  defective  vision.  There  is  only  one 
condition  at  all  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  it,  and  that  is  the  growth  of  a 
malignant  tumor  in  the  vitreous  chamber,  when,  although  the  pupil  may  be 
of  a  whitish  or  yellowish  color,  the  diagnosis  would  generally  be  rendered 
easy  by  the  hardness  of  the  eyeball  produced  by  the  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  its  contents,  and  by  the  presence  of  a  greater  degree  of  blind- 
ness thau  cataract  would  explain.  But  in  elderly  people,  in  whom  there 
is  always  a  certain  degree  of  yellow  coloration  of  the  lens,  and  in  whom, 
from  various  conditions,  more  light  is  often  reflected  from   the  fundus 
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than  in  young  people,  the  pupils  are  seldom  or  never  of  a  bright  black 
and  they  often  present  a  most  deceptive  resemblance  t « »  theooloi  "t'con 
menciiig  cataract.    At  the  same  time,  persona  in  the  decline  of  lift  in 
subject  to  other  affections,  such  a->  nerve  atrophy  and  olirot] 
which  may  in  some  degree  imitate  eataraclous  blindness;  and  hence  M 
diagnosis,  while  it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  is  not  altogether  ft* 
from  difficulty.      In  former  times,  indeed,  it  was  very  difficult,  ami  then 
can  be  little  doubt  that  even   highly  skilled  persona  were  often   led  to 
erroneous  conclusions  with  regard  to  it.     Of  late  years  the   dUBetll 
have  been  in  great  measure  removed  by  the  employment  of  the  ophthal- 
moscope. 

By  the  OphthtUfftOBOOpe, — For  this  purpose  it  is  not  &<  to  us 

the  instrument  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  details  of  111 
background  of  the  eye,  but  only  so  as  to  illuminate  the  area  of  the  pupil. 
The  observer  takes  the  mirror  alone,  places  its  edge  in  contact  v>  i t i i  the 
margin  of  bis  orbit,  so  that  he  can  took  through  the  sight-hole,  end 
directs  the  light  from  ■  suitably  placed  lamp  fully  Into  u.  i  the 

patient,  which,  if  the  pupil  is  not  artificially  dilated,  should  be  din 
somewhat  inwards  towards  the  nose.     Under  such  circumstance-,  if 
media  of  the  patient's  aye  ire  transparent,  the  circular  area  of  the  pupil 
will  appear  as  a  kid  of  uniform  and  unbroken  illumination,  the  brighter 
iln    larger  it  is,  and  more  or  less  whitish,  reddish,  or  yellowish  in  o 
according  to  the  part  of  the  fundus  which  is  opposite  to  the  land 

to  the   degree  of  pigmentation  of  the  fundus.      If,  on  the  cool  ran 

media  are  anywhere  opaque,  the  o]>acitles  will  intercept  the  return  of  the 
Light,  and  will  appear  as  black   lines  or  patches  in  the  illuminated  field 
They   may  be  situated  in  the  cornea,  in  the  crystalline  lens,  01    [fl 
vitreous   body,  but   in   the  cornea  they  will  be  readily  discoverable  hy 
Superficial  examination,  and   in   the   vitreous  they  will   in  almost   ever 
instance  be  movable,  whisking  about  in  response  to  quick  movement 
the  eye   itself)  and  slowly  sinking  by  gravitation  when  it  is  at    rest,     In 
the  lens  they  are  of  two  chief  classes,  which   may  be  found 
or  in   combination,  namely,  the  wedge-shaped  stria*  of  cortical  eat 
which   have  their  bases  towards  the  periphery  and  their  points  dire 
towards  the  centre  of  the  pupil ;  and  the  central  irregular  cloud  of  nuclear 

cataract 

By  Focal  Illumination. — When  opacities  in  the  lens  are  discovert 
the  ophthalmoscopic  mirror  they  should  next  be  studied  by  focal  ill 
nation,  that,  is  to  say,  by  concentrating  the  light  of  a  lamp  upon  the  pajlfl 
with  a  lens,  while  the  illuminated  surface  is  magnified  for  examination  k 
another.     The  annexed  figure  shows  the  relatione  of  the  lamp  ami  h 
to  the  eye  of  the  patient  ;  and  by  focal  illumination  the  opacities  a/ill  DO 

appear  a>  dark  objects,  but  will  be  shown  in  their  prop 
The  opacity  of  nuclear  cataract  will  generally  be  of  a  dark  \ 
brown  or  London  fog  color;  and  the  b trifle  of  cortical  cataract  will  bo 
lines  of  yellowish  while.  At  the  same  time  the  depth  of  the  opacl 
may  be  discovered,  so  that  it  becomes  eas)  to  sa^  about  what  till 
of  transparent  cortex  covers  a  cloudy  nucleus,  and  whether  < 
are  eh  icily  in  the  anterior  or  in  the  posterior  pent  ion  of  the  1- 

Sxtructwn  of  senile  cataract,  which  is  practically  the  only  rem* 
the  blindness  which  it  produces,  must  be  deferred,  whenever  possibly 
until  the  cataract  is  mature;  that  is  to  say,  until  the  degeneration 
far  involved  the  cortical  layers  that  they  have  lost  their  natural  adbesto0 
to  the  capstlle  Of  the  lens,  and  will  >lip  out    easily  when  that  strn 
divided.     If  extraction  is  prematurely  practiced  the  nucleus  DM 
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*liin<I  i  quantity  of  cortical  substance,  invisible  by  reason  of  its  trans- 
irency  at  the  actual  time  of  operation,  but  which  on  the  following  day 
ill  be  seen  lying  in  the  pupil  as  an  opaque  and  swollen  mas?,  which  not 
?ldorn  excites  dangerous  or  destructive  inflammation.  A  mature  cortical 
fctaract  is  either  uniformly  whitish  or  lias  a  striated  appearance,  lib 
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liH-A  iliui.n, li  detection  of  cataract. 

f  spermaceti ;  and  a  mature  nuclear  cataract  may  retain  its  pea-soup  tint; 

>ul  the  beet  test  of  maturity  is  that  the  iris,  under  lateral  illumination, 
entic  shadow,  or  only  a  very  narrow  one,  upon  the  opaque 

urfaee  on   the   side  from  which  the  light  comes.     The  presence  of  the 

hadow  evidently  implies  the  existence  of  a  space  filled  with  transparent 
matter  between  the  margin  of  the  pupil  and  the  opaque  surface  behind  it. 
Jf  the  opacity  appears  to  touch  the  pupillary  margin,  mi  that  there  is  no 
room  for  a  shadow  between  them,  then  maturity  is  Complete,  and  nothing 
be  gained  by  delaying  the  operation.  Under  >ome  circumstances, 
and  especially  when  the  fear  <>f  blindness  f>r  the  actual  impairment  of 
vision  is  either  a  source  of  great  mental  depression  of  a  cause  of  physical 
privation  by  producing  incapacity  to  labor,  it  may  be  advisable  to  operate 
before  cataract  id  mature,  even  although  the  risk  of  failure  is  Lherebj 
■Oinewhat  increased. 

Operation, — The  operation  of  extraction  is  one  of  great  delicacy,  which, 
after  having  been  performed  in  the  same  way.  almost  without  variation, 
for  about  a  century,  has  of  late  years  been  *h  modified"  in  so  many  ways, 
and  by  so  many  dilferent  operators,  that  it  would  he  impossible,  within 
the  limits  here  available,  even  to  enumerate  l he  changes  which  have  been 

-led.  In  the  old  method,  which  is  now  usually  called  uflap  exti:n 
lion,"  the  surgeon  cut  through  about  half  the  circumference  of  the  cornea, 
immediately  in  front  of  its  attachment  to  the  selenitic,  thus  forming  a 
semicircular  u  flap,"  Through  the  wound  thus  made,  and  through  the 
pa pil,  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens  was  freely  Lacerated  by  an  appro- 
priate needle,  the  lens  itself  was  expelled  by  well  directed  pressure,  and 
the  ltds  were  closed  and  secured.  This  method,  when  it  was  successful, 
left  nothing  to  be  desired;  hut  it  was  followed,  in  about  20  per  cent,  of 
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the  eyes  operated  upon,  by  destructive  changes,  which  commenced,  in 
about  equal  proportions,  in  iritis  due  to  the  stretching  of  the  pupil,  and 
in  sloughing  of  the  cornea  due  to  its  extensive  severance  from  the  sources 
of  its  nutrition.  Yon  Graefe  was  the  first  to  suggest  that  the  excision  of 
a  segment  of  the  iris  would  prevent  the  stretching  of  the  pupil  by  the 
lens,  and  would  diminish  the  tendency  to  iritis,  and  when  this  suggestion 
was  carried  into  effect  it  was  found  that  the  iridectomy  rendered  it  pos- 
sible to  extract  through  a  smaller  external  wound 
than  had  formerly  been  required,  and  thus  to  dimin- 
ish the  risks  of  corneal  sloughing.  Yon  Graefe 
worked  very  sedulously  during  several  years  at  the 
endeavor  to  exclude,  one  by  one,  the  chief  sources 
of  danger  by  which  extraction  was  beset ;  and  he 
arrived  at  last  at  the  point  of  losing  only  four  eyes 
out  of  a  hundred  operations.  Since  his  death  a  few 
improvements  of  detail  have  been  introduced,  but 
as  far  as  principles  and  broad  outlines  are  concerned 
he  had  covered  the  ground ;  and  the  operations  of 
a  few  surgeons  who  have  since  departed  from  his 
methods,  either  returning  to  a  modification  of  flap 
extraction  or  making  some  form  of  transverse  sec- 
tion of  the  cornea,  do  not  appear  likely  to  find  favor 
with  any  but  those  who  have  introduced  them. 

Modified  Linear  Extraction. — The  general  idea 
of  modified  linear  extraction  is  that  the  preliminary 
incision  should  be  no  longer  than  is  required  for  the 
exit  of  the  lens,  that  it  should  lie  entirely  in  a  por- 
tion of  a  larger  circle  than  that  of  the  cornea,  that 
it  should  be  in  a  tissue  which  will  heal  readily,  and 
that  the  escape  of  the  lens  should  be  facilitated  by 
the  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  iris.  At  the  same 
time  the  surgeon  must  be  careful  to  avoid  the  ciliary 
region,  a  wound  of  which  would  be  likely  to  produce 
sympathetic  ophthalmia. 

For  the  fulfilment  of  these  indications  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  section  should  be  just  behind  the  true 
corneal  tissue,  in  a  line  parallel  to,  and  two  millime- 
tres  below,  a  horizontal  line  touching  the   upper 
margin  of  the  cornea.    The  patient  being  recurul>ent, 
and  fully  etherized,  the  surgeon  separates  the  lids 
by  a  spring  speculum.     A  linear  knife  (.Fig.  328), 
which  should  have  a  blade  thirty  millimetres  long, 
two  broad,  and  as  thin  as  is  compatible  with  the 
necessary  rigidity,  is  held  in  the  right  hand  for  the 
right  eye,  and  in  the  left  hand  for  the  left,  the  ope- 
rator standing  behind  the  head  of  the  patient.    The 
eyeball  is  secured  by  fixation  forceps,  and  the  point 
of  the  knife  is  then  entered,  its  cutting  edge  up- 
wards, just  behind  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  as  at 
a,  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  329).     The  direction  of  the 
Linear  knife  for  extraction   thrust  is  towards  the  centre  of  the  eyeball,  uutilthe 
of  cataract.  anterior  chamber  is  penetrated,  when  the  point  is 

turned  so  as  to  desceud,  in  a  direction  parallel  with 
the  plane  of  the  iris,  to  about  the  position  b.  When  this  is  reached  the 
handle  is  depressed,  turning  on  the  back  of  the  blade  in  the  incision, 
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Btil  the  point  is  brought  to  c  on  the  same  horizontal  line  as  the  puncture. 
"Tien  this  is  reached  the  handle  must  be  inclined  somewhat  backwards, 
1  the  point  pushed  on  with  a  quick  movement, 
that  it  may  transfix  both  sclerotic  and  con- 
Bctiva  at  its  place  of  first  impact.  The  fiat 
irfaces  of  the  blade  should  now  be  parallel  with 
plane  of  the  iris.  The  fixation  instrument 
Mild  be  laid  aside,  the  edge  of  the  knife  turned 
'  slightly  forwards,  and  the  incision  completed 
a  succession  of  gentle  drawing  cuts,  which 
Mid  bring  its  centre  to  coincide  with  the  June-  DIagranl  8howillg  the  inci8ion 
[>n  of  the  cornea  and  sclerotic,  and  the  last  of  for  linear  extraction. 
bich  should  be  made  with  especial  care. 
-  The  Iridectomy. — The  next  step  is  the  iridectomy,  which  has  not  for 
mm  object  the  formation  of  a  large  coloboma,  but  only  to  destroy  the 
pBistance  of  the  sphincter  of  the  pupil  to  the  passage  of  the  lens.  A 
|ftir  of  delicate  forceps,  shown  open  in  Fig.  331,  and 
with  their  minute  teeth,  both  open  and  closed,  at  a,  b, 
fend  c,  are  introduced  closed  through  the  incision,  and 
jfbfTered  to  expand  a  little  when  they  approach  the 
pupillary  margin  of  the  iris,  which  will  then  rise  be- 
fcireen  them,  and  may  be  seized,  gently  drawn  out, 
and  cut  oft  close  to  the  forceps  blades  by  one  stroke 
frf  a  pair  of  scissors.  If  this  is  properly  done  the 
angles  formed  between  the  terminations  of  the  incision 
Mid  the  margin  of  the  pupil  should  be  visible  within 
Hie  anterior  chamber,  as  at  a  and  b,  in  the  annexed 
liagram  ;  but  if  the  iris  is  dragged  out  and  cut  close 
to  the  angles  of  the  external  wound,  the  appearance 
Ihown  in  the  next  figure  will  be  presented,  and  por- 
tions of  iris  will  often  be  left  incarcerated  at  the 
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Diagram  of  the  correct  and  faulty  sections  of  the  iris. 


ingles,  where  they  may  excite  great  subsequent  irri- 
tation. The  iridectomy  completed,  the  operator  lace- 
rates or  freely  divides  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  using 
(br  this  purpose  a  needle  slightly  curved  at  its  ex- 
tremity, or  the  "  fleam-shaped  "  cystitome  of  Von 
Qraefe,  or  the  forceps  cystitome  of  De  Wecker,  by 
which  a  piece  of  capsule  may  be  brought  out  of  the  iridectomy  forceps. 
eye.  In  lacerating  the  capsule  it  is  essential  to  divide 
It  very  freely,  and  to  use  the  selected  instrument  verjr  gently,  ns  other- 
wise the  lens  itself  might  be  dislocated  into  the  vitreous.  The  last  pro- 
ceeding is  to  expel  the  lens  from  the  eye  by  gentle  and  well-directed 
pressure.  For  this  purpose  the  conjunctiva  may  be  seized  with  forceps, 
uid  the  back  of  a  small  vulcanite  spoon  applied  just  below  the  cornea, 
where  its  pressure  should  first  be  directed  backwards,  so  as  to  turn  the 
upper  border  of  the  lens  forwards  towards  the  incision,  then  upwards,  so 
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^dually  to  force  it  out  through  tlie  opening     A  B  the  nuchas 

has  escaped  the  speculum  may  he  removed,  ADO  gentle  Motion  ©J 
through  the  closed  lid,  hy  which  any  remaining  uortfcal  fragments  wil 

gathered  together  in  the  pupillary  sprue,  from  whence  I 
extruded  hy  careftillj  regulated  pressure.    As  soon  as  everythlc 
moved  the  eye  nay  be  finally  dosed  and  bandaged* 

ttO€%  of  Vitrttitfs. — I  f  vitreous  humor  should  escape  before  the  lens  I 

latter  musl  be  at  once  removed  from  the  eye  by  a  scoop  or  hook ;  ami  if 

vitreous  should  follow  the  lens  the  eye  must  ha  elosed  as  qti 
Bible,  even  though  a  certain  amount  of  eorlex  may  lie  left  behind.     \ 
rarely,  the  exit  of  the  Ims  is  followed  by  intraocular  hemorrhage,  dm 
the  rupture  of  a  choroidal  vessel  suddenly  deprived  of  support     Wilts 
this  happens  there  is  no  hope  «*f  preser  ht,  and   the  distended 

eyeball  usually  become*  the  teal  of  painful  and  tedious  suppuration.    It 
is  better  to  prevent  this,  whenever  blood  or  eoagulum    i^  seel 
from   the  wound,  by   performing   enucleation   while  tin    ] ..-■: \ <nt    \$ 
under  the   influence   of  an   anesthetic.     Of  course  tire  trivial    ble< 
which  may  arise  from  the  cut  iris  must  not  he  Confounded  with  that  t 
a  deeper  source. 

•nrf  Healing*— If  the  whole  of  the  cataract  has  been  rem 

Without  mishap,  and  if  the  reparative  powers  Of  the  patient  are  even  B 

eratety  good,  the  external  wound  will  heal  quickly.    The  patlenl 

usually  ris<*  from  lied  On  the  BOOOnd  or  third  day,  and  may  lay 
bandage  in  the  daytime  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  wearing  a  shad 
and  replacing  the  handage  before  assuming  a  recumbent 
Irritation  subsides  the  light  may  be  gradually  admitted;  but  the  ev 
should  not  be  brought  into  use  for  a  few  weeks*  so  that  the  cicatrix  ma 
become  firmly  consolidated  before  it  is  exposed  to  the  traction  of  tb 
recti  muscles. 

Suppurative  Inflammation* — In   casts  which  proceed  less  favornbl) 
there  are  two  chief  dangers  to  be  dreaded.     In  some  patients  the  injury 
is  followed  hy  acute  iritis,  with  a  tendency  to  suppuration,  or  by  sloi 
ing  of  the  cornea,  and  either  of  these  conditions  commonly  leads  to  cum* 
plete  suppuration  of  the  e\  ebalL     They  are   ushered  in,  usually  OH 
second  clay,  by  redness  and  swelling  of  the  upper  ltd,  with  sweUtl 
the  conjunctiva  and  slight  puriform  discharge;  and  these  conditions 
for  the  administration  of  quinine,  ammonia,  and  alcohol,  for  the  apphen 
tion  of  firm  pressure,  alternated   with   hot   fomentations,  and  for  tie 
of  a  lotion  containing  five  grains  of  bydrochlorate  of  quinine  Bo  the 

ounce  of  distilled  water,  to  be  applied  to  thi rjunotiva  of  the  lower  lid 

by  a  quill.    By  such  treatment  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  save  an  only 
partially  damaged  eye;  but  if  the  suppuration  and  swelling  incre 
the  whole  cornea  becomes  opaque,  all  hope  must  be   given  up,  ami  free 
Incisions  should  be  made  through  th*j  sclerotic  between  the  recti  in 
to  diminish  pain  and  tension,  ami  to  permit  the  escape  of  pus  and  - 
Such  instances  are  fortunately  much  less  common  than  they  were  when 
flap  extraction  was  practiced;  but  a  moderately  large  proportion 
tients  still  sutler  from  a  chronic  iritis  of  plastic  character,  which  is  oftei 
excited   hy    [he    remains  of  cortical   substance  left  within  the    B 
which  in  severe  cases  may  produce  a  good  deal  of  very  obstinate 
gta,  terminating  in  wasting  of  the  globe  and  loss  of  sight.    In  mil 
it  may  do  no  further  mischief  than  to  leave  the  pupillary  spaoe  obi 
by  bands  or  membranes  of  blended  capsule  and  lymph,  which  DJSj ' 
quire  to  he   torn   hy  cataract-needles,  or  even  cut  out  and 
scissors  and  forceps,  in  order  to  afford  useful  vision.     The  treatment  Of 
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this  chronic  iritis  must  be  by  atropine,  an  occasional  leech  at  the  margin 
of  the  temple,  the  seclusion  of  the  eye  from  all  irritants,  the  control  of 
fain  by  morphia  or  other  anodynes,  and  the  use  of  such  constitutional 
remedies  as  circumstances  may  require. 

Cataract-Glasse* An  eye  from  which  a  cataract  has  been  extracted, 

Unless  it  was  originally  very  highly  myopic,  will  have  no  defined  vision 
antil  the  optical  power  of  the  natural  lens  is  supplied  by  an  artificial  one. 
Iforeover,  as  it  is  the  elasticity  of  the  natural  lens  which  allows  the  eye 
to  be  adjusted  for  different  distances,  and  as  this  quality  is  wanting  in 
the  artificial  one,  it  must  be  supplied  by  the  use  of  different  powers.  As 
»  general  rule,  an  eye  which  has  been  operated  upon  for  cataract  will  re- 
quire a  convex  lens  of  about  2  or  2^  inches  focal  length  for  reading,  and 
of  about  3  or  3£  inches  focal  length  for  distance. 

-  Excepting  large  haemorrhages  into  the  vitreous  body,  and  the  growth 
of  intraocular  tumors,  both  of  which  may  produce  a  deepseated  change 
of  color  discernible  by  focal  illumination,  the  diseases  of  the  parts  of  the 
wye  behind  the  crystalline  lens  were  formerly  concealed  from  observation; 
and,  until  many  of  them  were  revealed  by  the  invention  of  the  ophthal- 
moscope, they  were  all  included,  when  they  produced  impairment  of  sight, 
under  the  general  term  "  amblyopia  ;"  and  when  they  produced  blindness 
under  the  general  term  "  amaurosis."  The  impossibility  of  seeing  into 
the  deeper  chambers  of  the  eye  without  optical  assistance  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  the  rays  of  light  can  only  return  from  an  eye  by  the  same 
track  along  which  they  enter  it ;  and  hence  the  eye  of  an  observer  cannot 
be  so  placed  as  to  receive  the  returning  rays  without  his  head  at  the  same 
time  intercepting  the  entering  rays,  and  throwing  what  he  wishes  to  see 
into  darkness.  The  ophthalmoscope  is  a  mirror  with  a  central  perfora- 
tion, and  it  acts  by  reflecting  the  light  of  a  lamp,  which  is  placed  at  the 
aide  of  and  a  little  behind  the  head  of  the  patient,  into  the  eye  under  ex- 
amination. The  returning  light  then  comes  back  to  the  mirror,  and  some 
of  it  passes  through  the  central  perforation  iuto  the  eye  of  the  observer, 
which  is  so  placed  as  to  receive  it. 

There  are  two  methods  of  using  the  ophthalmoscope — the  direet  and  the 
indirect.  The  latter  affords  the  best  general  view  of  the  interior  of  the  eye; 
the  former  is  more  especially  adapted  for  the  minute  examination  of  details. 

Direct  Method. — In  the  direct  method  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  brought 
close  to  that  of  the  patient,  the  mirror  only  intervening,  and  the  ob- 
server looks  into  the  eye,  and  sees  the  structures 

within  in  their  natural  positions,  as  real  objects,  Ffo-  332- 

magnified  by  their  own  crystalline  lens.  The 
position  is  shown  in  Fig.  332,  which  is  a  dia- 
grammatic section  of  the  two  heads  and  the 
mirror.  The  heads  are  inclined  a  little  ob- 
liquely, and  the  left  eye  should  be  used  for  the 
examination  of  the  left,  and  vice  versa,  to  avoid 
contact  between  the  faces  or  annoyance  from 
the  breathing.     In  the  diagram  the  observer, 

A,  receives  the  light  from  the  flame  upon  his 
mirror,  directs  it  into  the  left  eye  of  the  patient 

B,  and  sees  the  fundus  of  b's  left  eye  through 
the  perforation  in  the  mirror.  The  statement 
that  only  the  mirror  is  interposed  is  only  true 

when  both  eyes  are  normal-sighted.     If  either  

of  them  is  shortsighted  the  defect  must  be     magnmomTeciophth%lmoscopic 
corrected  by  a  concave  lens  of  proper  strength,  examination.  • 
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and  if  either  of  them  is  flat  or  hypermetropic  the  defect  must  be  corrected 
by  a  convex  lens  of  proper  strength  before  a  perfect  picture  will  be  ob- 
tained. In  either  case  the  correcting  lens  is  most  conveniently  placed 
in  a  clip  behind  the  mirror,  or  in  a  revolving  disk  carrying  several  lenses, 
so  that  different  ones  may  be  brought  over  the  sight-hole  by  simple  rota- 
tion. 

Indirect  Method. — In  the  indirect  method  the  observer  remains  at  some 
distance  from  the  patient,  and  holds  up  near  the  eye  of  the  latter,  and  in 
the  track  of  the  light,  a  strong  convex  lens,  which  produces,  between  itself 
and  the  observer,  an  inverted,  aerial,  brightly  illuminated  image  of  the 
fundus  of  the  eye  looked  at.  This  image,  and  not  the  fundus  itself,  be- 
comes the  object  of  vision.  By  placing  another  convex  lens  behind  the 
mirror  the  image  may  be  magnified  and  rendered  more  distinct ;  but  it 
can  only  be  seen  so  long  as  the  observer  handles  the  mirror  properly, 
so  as  to  maintain  the  illumination,  and  so  long  as  he  keeps  in  a  straight 
line  with  the  eye  examined,  so  as  to  be  in  the  track  of  the  returning  rays. 
The  diagram  shows  the  position  of  things,  a  is  the  head  of  the  observer, 
b  of  the  patient,  whose  left  eye  is  under  examination.    The  rays  of  light 

from  the  flame,  received  on  the  mirror 
and  directed  into  the  eye  of  b,  are 
united  on  their  return  by  the  convex 
lens  into  the  image  i,  and  this  image 
is  seen  by  a,  through  the  mirror  per- 
foration, as  soon  as  he  is  at  the  proper 
visual  distance  from  it,  and  as  long 
as  he  keeps  strictly  on  the  line  l  b, 
along  which  he  must  move  to  and  fro 
until  the  proper  distance  is  obtained. 
If  he  moves  laterally  to  a'  or  a"  he 
loses  the  image  entirely.  The  whole 
art  of  using  the  ophthalmoscope  is 
comprised  in  keeping  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server in  a  line  with  that  of  the  patient, 
in  maintaining  a  steady  illumination, 
and  in  finding  the  correct  distance. 
The  instrument  is  extremely  simple 
both  in  construction  and  application, 
and  any  intelligent  person  may  acquire 
the  knack  of  seeing  with  it  in  half  an 
hour,  although  the  art  of  interpreting 
the  appearances  exhibited  can  only 
be  gained  by  practice  and  reflection. 
The  opportunities  for  learning  to  han- 
dle the  ophthalmoscope  are  now  so 
abundant  that  it  is  un necessary  to 
devote  space,  in  a  manual  of  this  kind,  to  any  more  detailed  description 
of  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  managed. 

Glaucoma. — Among  the  diseases  which  involve  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
eye  the  most  important  is  glaucoma,  and  it  owes  its  importance  mainly 
to  these  circumstances — first,  that  its  nature  is  oflen  overlooked  until 
irreparable  mischief  has  been  done ;  secondly,  that  if  it  is  recognized  in 
time  it  may  in  most  cases  be  arrested  or  cured  by  the  operation  of  iri- 
dectomy. The  word  glaucoma  was  originally  applied,  in  a  very  vague 
manner,  to  nearly  all  cases  in  which  the  blackness  of  the  pupil  had 
changed  to  a  greenish  hue ;  but  of  late  years  it  has  come  to  have  a  per* 
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fectly  definite  meaning  which  stands  in  no  sort  of  relation  to  its  etymol- 
ogy. It  used  to  denote  all  the  morbid  conditions  which  arise  from  in- 
creased hardness  or  heightened  tension  within  the  eyeball;  and  it  is 
Coupled  with  adjectives  which  denote  different  periods  of  duration — such 
as  "  chronic,"  "  subacute,"  "  acute,"  and  u  fulminating." 

Its  Nature  and  Degrees. — Concerning  the  essential  nature  of  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  fulness  or  tension  of  the  eyeball  may  be  increased 
there  is  nothing  certainly  known;  but  they  are  conjectured  to  be  in- 
creased secretion,  as  an  effect  of  some  perversion  of  nervous  action,  and 
diminished  exhalation  or  transudation,  as  an  effect  of  some  change — 
probably  senile  hardening — of  the  tissues  of  the  eye ;  these  conditions 

Ctssibly  existing  either  singlj*  or  in  combination.  When  a  state  of  over- 
lness  of  the  eyeball  is  once  produced  it  tends  to  maintain  and  to  in- 
orease  itself,  chiefly  because  the  venae  vorticosae,  which  convey  blood 
from  the  choroid,  pierce  the  sclerotic  so  obliquely  that  their  channels  are 
Compressed  and  partially  closed  by  any  increment  of  fluid  within  the 
globe.  Hence  a  certain  degree  of  venous  congestion  or  blood-stasis  is 
produced,  and  may  lead  to  transudation  of  liquor  sanguinis  and  conse- 
quent oedema.  Notwithstanding  the  retarded  outflow  of  blood  the  arterial 
Inflow  continues,  even  if  in  diminished  quantity,  and  in  this  way  a  steadily 
Increasing  degree  of  pressure  may  be  brought  about.  The  natural  or 
physiological  tension  of  the  eye  varies,  in  different  people,  within  rather 
wide  limits,  and  the  instruments  which  have  been  devised  for  measuring 
It  with  exactness  are  of  no  great  practical  value.  The  best  estimate  of 
tension  for  clinical  purposes  may  be  made  by  careful  palpation,  but  care- 
less palpation  may  lead  to  very  erroneous  conclusions.  The  patient  should 
be  directed  to  look  downwards,  closing  the  lids  gently,  and  the  surgeon 
should  place  the  tips  of  the  two  forefingers  on  the  upper  part  of  the  eye- 
ball, close  under  the  orbital  margin,  as  far  back  as  the  closed  lid  will 
allow.  One  forefinger  should  be  used  to  steady  and  support  the  eye,  the 
other  to  feel  its  degree  of  hardness  by  gentle  and  intermittent  pressure. 
A  healthy  eye  will  dimple  somewhat  under  the  finger,  with  a  peculiar 
slight  elastic  resistance ;  and  a  diseased  one  may  be  either  too  hard  or 
too  soft.  Mr.  Bowman  proposes  to  recognize  nine  degrees  of  tension — 
the  normal,  four  of  increase,  and  four  of  diminution.  He  distinguishes 
the  normal  tension  as  T.  n.,  and  the  four  varieties  by  a  T  with  a  plus 
(  -f  ),  or  minus  (  —  )  sign,  and  with  either  a  note  of  interrogation  or  a 
numeral.  T  +  ?  is  doubtful  increase ;  T  +  1,  distinct  increase;  T  +  2, 
considerable  increase;  T  -f  3,  great  increase;  while  the  minus  sign  indi- 
cates diminution  of  tension  in  the  same  manner.  This  method  of  stating 
tension  is  now  in  general  use,  although  it  has  the  obvious  defect  of 
affording  no  standard  for  an}'  of  the  degrees  which  it  records. 

Its  Effects. — The  manifest  effects  of  heightened  tension  are  produced, 
ffrst,  upon  the  circulation  of  the  eye  ;  next,  upon  its  nerves  ;  lastly,  upon 
its  tunics ;  and  they  differ  in  their  more  marked  characters  in  accordance 
with  the  rate  at  which  tension  increases.  If  the  increase  is  very  slow 
the  tunics  accommodate  themselves  to  it,  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  yield 
painlessly,  while  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  is  slowly  destroyed  by  com- 
pression and  by  arrested  circulation.  If  the  increase  is  rapid  the  stretch- 
ing of  the  tunics  is  acutely  painful,  and,  together  with  the  sudden  dis- 
turbance of  the  circulation,  produces  inflammatory  reaction.  Hence 
chronic  glaucoma  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve, 
and  acute  glaucoma  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  inflammation.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  attendant  pain  it  has  often  been  mistaken  for  gouty  or 
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rheumatic  inflammation,  and  lias  been  suffered  to  go  on  to  bliudne 
before  its  true  nature  was  discovered. 

tUUion* — As  soon  as  the  free  exit  of  blood  through  the  verm 
VOttioosdB  is  impeded,  an  endeavor  is  made  to  obtain  the  necessity  ontk 
throng!]  other  channels,  and  chiefly  through  a  series  of  veins  which  pa 
OUt  from  the-  eyeball  through  the  sclerotic  not  far  from  the  coi 
and  course  backwards  under  the  conjunctiva.     In  health  these  vein 
scarcely  visible,  hut  heightened  tension  renders  them  distended  and  tor 
tnottfj  carrying  dark-colored  blood.    They  are  very  visible  under  I 

junctiva,  and  ran  hardly  be   mistaken  for  the  reins   proper  to  that  D 

brane.    At  the  same  time  a  remarkable  phenomenon  is  produced  In  the 

vessels  of  the  retina,   which  constitute  a  closed   circuit  of  their   a 
almost  Independent  of  that  of  the  rest  of  the  eye*     Of  course,  u  I 
is  Increased  tension,  the  entrance  of  blood  through  the  central  artery 
the  retina  and  its  exit  through  the  central  vein  are  both  impeded,  and  th 
result  is  the  production  of  a  visible  pulse  in  the  larger  portions  of  then 

Is  where  they  lie  upon  the  surface  of  the  optic  disk,  first  in  th- 
secondly  in  the  arteries.     The  observer,  looking  at  the  optic  disk  wit 
the  ophthalmoscope,  sees  it  alternately  more  and  less  pallid,  the  variation 
occurring  synchronously  with  the   radial   poise.      What   first  happens 
that  the  blood  in  the  veins  is  driven  a  little  back  towards  the  capilli 
so  as  to  make  room  for  the  entering  arterial  wave,  the  walls  of  the  \ 
Collapsing,  and  the  disk  toeing  color,  until  as  the  pulse-wave  flags  the 
blood  in  the  veins  Bows  hack  again,  and  is  thus  constantly  driven  to  and 
fro.     The  venous  pulse,  therefore,  consists  of  an  emptying  of  the  veiiu 
from  the  centre  of  the  nerve-disk  to  its  margin,  alternately  with  a  relhix 
of  blood  from  the  margin  of  the  disk  to  the  centre.     A  venous  pnlee  may 
be  readily  produced  in  most  eyes  by  pressure  upon  the  globe  with  the  tip 
of  a  finger,  and  it  is  an   early  symptom   in  glaucoma,  occurring  either 
spontaneously  or  under  very  light  pressure  indeed.     As  tension  nun 
the  arterial  blood  can  no  longer  enter  in  a  continuous  How,  hut   i 
during  the  acme  of  the  pulse-wave,  so  that  the  arteries  collapex 
the  cardiac  diastole,  producing  a  visible  arterial  pulse,  the  reverse  of  tha 
in   the  veins,  the  arteries  emptying  themselves  from  the  margin  of  the 
disk  to  the  centre,  and  refilling  from  the  centre  to  the  margin.     It 
he  observed  that  these  pulses,  arterial  and  venous,  are  neither  peci 
to  glaucoma  nor  pathognomonic  of  it.    They  indicate  increased  resistance 
to  the  entrance  of  blood,  or  diminished  propelling  force;  and  they  oolj 
point  to  glaucoma  when  there  is  a  distinct  increase  of  tension.      In  soul 
B  a  venous  pulse  is  a  physiological  phenomenon,  and  it  can  be  pfO- 
dneed   in   all   by  pressure.     An  arterial  pulse   may  be   due   to  defective 
power  of  the  heart,  or  to  aortic  regurgitation,  or  to  heightened  lei 
and  increased  resistance  of  the  bloodvessels. 

On  the  Nerve** — The  effect  of  heightened  tension  upon  the  RefYeSOftW 
eye  is  to  impair  their  function,  and  sometimes  to  alter  their  physical  ri 
tare  by  direct  compression. 

The  motor,  vasomotor,  and  common  sensory  nerves  are  the  long  and 
short  ciliary,  which  receive  twigs   from  the  third  and  fifth  cranial  net 
and  from  the  sympathetic.     They  course  between  the  choroid  and  the 
sclerotic,  and  during  the  progress  of  glaucoma  they  are  squeezes 
the  latter  tunic.    If  the  compression  to  which  they  are  subjected 
it  produces  numbness  or  imperfect  function  ;  if  greater,  it  may  excite  the 
sensory  nerves  to  pain.     On  the  retina,  the  effect  is  to  render  it  torpid  to 
the  impressions  produced   by  light,  and    ultimately  insensible  to  tli 
and  the  optic  nerve,  the  surface  of  which  is  mechanically  the  least  resist- 
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ing  part  of  the  eyeball,  is  often  forced  back  in  such  a  manner  that  it  be- 
comes an  excavation  or  pit,  instead  of  being  slightly  prominent  as  in  the 
natural  state.  The  nerve-fibres,  bending  round  the  edge  of  this  pit  almost 
at  a  right  angle,  are  squeezed  against  the  margin  of  the  sclerotic  opening 
and  undergo  wasting,  by  which  this  margin  itself  is  rendered  conspicuous ; 
while  the  bloodvessels,  following  the  same  course,  may  be  seen  to  bend 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  portions  on  the  floor  of  the  cup  may  even 
appear  to  be  disconnected  from  their  continuations  on  the  retina. 

Course  and  Symptom*. — In  extremely  chronic  cases  the  progress  of 
glaucoma  may  be  almost  uniform,  and  may  be  quite  painless.  The  symp- 
toms are  gradual  failure  of  vision,  attended  by  gradual  hardening  of  the 
eyeball.  The  peripheral  parts  of  the  retina  are  not  only  compressed,  but 
by  reason  of  their  distance  from  the  centre  of  circulation  their  blood- 
supply  is  checked  sooner  than  that  of  the  central  portions;  and  hence  it 
happens  that  they  are  the  first  to  show  failure  of  sight,  and  that  the 
blindness  of  glaucoma  affects  the  outer  part  of  the  field  of  vision,  and 
contracts  or  diminishes  its  extent,  even  while  central  vision  may  be  but 
little  impaired.  At  the  same  time  there  will  be  some  diminution  of  the 
natural  sensitiveness  of  the  cornea,  and  the  ophthalmoscope  will  show  a 
slight  depression  of  the  surface  of  the  optic  nerve,  generally  with  pul- 
sation in  the  veins.  In  the  subacute  form  the  pressure  does  not  increase 
regularly,  but  at  uncertain  periods,  which  are  separated  by  remissions ; 
and  the  symptoms  may  lie  divided  into  the  premonitory  and  the  actual. 
The  premonitory  symptoms  are  some  diminution  of  the  acuteness  or  some 
contraction  of  the  field  of  vision,  together  with  failure  of  the  power  to 
adjust  the  eye  for  near  objects ;  so  that  the  patient,  who  is  usually  past 
middle  age,  requires  stronger  spectacles  than  would  be  suited  to  his  years, 
and  may  require  to  strengthen  them  once  and  again  at  short-  intervals. 
Very  often  there  will  be  some  irregular  dispersion  of  light  by  the  media 
of  the  eye,  so  that  a  candle-flame  appears  to  be  surrounded  by  a  halo  of 
prismatic  colors.  After  a  longer  or  shorter  duration  of  such  symptoms 
as  these  the  patient  experiences  a  sudden  attack  of  pain,  attended  by  ob- 
scuration of  sight,  which  may  be  either  complete  or  comparable  to  a  fog 
or  mist,  and  which  may  pass  away  in  a  few  minutes  or  not  for  some 
hours,  but  which  seldom  leaves  vision  as  good  as  it  was  before.  It  also 
leaves  a  very  decided  increase  of  tension,  and  sometimes  a  deep  excava- 
tion of  the  disk.  Such  attacks  occur  again  and  again,  and  presently  they 
establish  a  permanently  glaucomatous  state,  in  which  the  iris  and  lens 
are  pushed  forward  towards  the  cornea,  so  that  the  depth  of  the  anterior 
chamber  is  diminished,  in  which  the  pupil  is  somewhat  dilated,  and  often 
elliptical,  with  the  major  axis  horizontal,  and  in  which  the  anterior  veins 
which  perforate  the  sclerotic  near  the  cornea  are  dilated  and  tortuous. 
At  this  stage  the  cornea  is  often  steamy,  and  the  vitreous  hazy,  so  that 
no  good  view  of  the  fundus  can  be  obtained,  and  there  is  often  an 
amount  of  pain  and  of  conjunctival  congestion  which  may  lead  unskilled 
persons  to  apply  remedies  for  the  cure  of  an  imaginary  "  ophthalmia."  In 
the  acute  form  the  paroxysms  are  nearer  together,  the  remissions  less  de- 
cided, and  the  course  is  more  rapid  ;  while  in  the  fulminating  form  sight 
may  be  hopelessly  destroyed  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  In  all  forms, 
unless  they  are  arrested,  total  blindness  is  the  inevitable  ultimate  result. 

Treatment. — The  only  treatment  which  is  of  any  avail  against  glau- 
coma is  the  operation  of  iridectomy,  which  should  be  performed  in  every 
case  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  recognized,  so  long  as  any 
vision  remains.  The  effect  of  the  iridectomy  is  to  diminish  tension,  and 
to  restore,  more  or  less  completely,  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  eyeball, 
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so  that  circulation  can   be   re-established,  ami  the   nerves  may  reoov* 
from  the  compression  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  oral 

rule,  iridectomy  nmv  be  expected  to  arrest  chronic  glaoooma  and  to 
serve  the  sight  which  remains,  but  not  to  produce  more  than  ■  slight 
gree  of  improvement,  gradually  developed  during  the  two  or  three  months 
after  the  operation.    In  subacute  ami  acute  eases  it  la  useful  almost  in 

proportion  to  the  arnteness,  ami   may  >■  SV<  n    PfeStore   sighl    l 
standard.     Occasionally  it  only  temporarily  reduces  tension,  and  fa 

(chiefly  chronic)  cases  the  reduction  of  tension   h 
SSfc  to  arrest  atrophy  of  the  nerve,  which  leads   to  Mind* 

I x  ness.    Still  the  operation  always  affords  the  only  pros- 

pect of  doing  good,  and  it  should  never  hi 
-    ^>  in  the  hope  of  amendment  under  any  other  pro 

\w  Notwithstanding  all   that   has  been  said  and  written 

on  this  subject  during  the  last  few  vents,  the  pto 
stott   generally  is   hardly  yet  aware  of  the  great   Im- 
portance of  early  iridectomy  In  all  cases  of  glan 
The  precise  way  In  which  the  operation   n  ■ 
bIoti  is  hardly  determined,  bnt  it  is  probably  partly 
by  the  actual  removal  of  a  large  piece  of  iris,  which 
\M  is  also  a  secreting  surface,  end  partly  hy  the 

V.  mation  of  ■  comparatively  permeable  cicatrix  in  the 

ocular  tunics, 

Iridectomy, — In  order  to  perform  iridectomy  for  the 
relief  of  tension  it  is  necessary  to  remove  a  targe  piece 
of  iris,  ami  to  remove  its  entire  width  quite  up  to  the 
ciliary    attachment.      The     portion     -  should 

usually  be  the  middle  third,  or  more  than  the  middle 
third,  of  the  upper  half,  SO  that  the  gap,  unit 
eye  is  very  prominent,  may  be  partly  or  entireb 
cealed  by  the  Upper  lid,  and  may  neither  be  unsightly 
nor  disturbing  to  vision.     If  ihe  anterior  chain 
tolerably  deep  ■  lance-knife  (Fig.  334)  niuv  bs   Med, 
and  the  incision   made  by  a  single  thrust ;   but  if  the 
chamber  is  shallow,  so  that  the  lens  would  I 
to  risk,  it  is  better  to  use  a  linear  knife  by  pumr 
and  counter- puncture,  as  for  the  extraction  < 
The  patient  being  recumbent  and  fully  etherized,  and 
the  lids  separated,  the  operator  seizes  the  conjunctiva 
with  fixing  forceps  at  a  point  opposite  the  centre  of 
his  intended  incision.     If  the  lance  k:  led  iti 

point  is  placed  on  the  centre  of  the  intend. jd  in< 
about  half  a  line  behind  the  corneal  margin,  and  is 
thrust  gently  through  until  it  can  be  seen  in  th 
terior  chamber.     It  is  then  directed   somewhat    !"i 
ward,  and  thrust  steadily  on  over  the  opposil 
of  the  pupil  until  nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  blade 
has  entered  the  eye.     It  is  then  gently  but  qutcklj 
withdrawn.     The  operator  next  Introduces  a  pair,  of 
iris  forceps,  seizes  the  iris  near  the  pupillary  inn 
draws  it  out,  cuts  it  through  with  scissors  qnttc 
Itm*.     the  ciliary  margin  at  one  end  of  the  wound,  tears  ii 
tuiuy.  from  its  attachments  up  to  the  other  end,  and 

through  there  in  the  same  manner.     If  n  portion  of 
iris  remains  entangled  at  cither  end  of  the  wound  it  must  be  cut  out  if 
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possible,  or  it  may  be  made  to  return  into  the  chamber,  by  light  friction 
through  the  closed  lid,  or  it  may  be  replaced  by  the  end  of  a  fine  probe. 
Any  coagula  should  then  be  removed  from  the  sac  of  the  conjunctiva, 
the  eyelids  closed,  and  secured  as  usual  by  a  bandage. 

For  Artificial  Pupil. — When  iridectomy  is  not  required  for  the  relief 
of  tension,  but  only  for  an  artificial  pupil  to  afford  vision  through  some 
clear  part  of  the  media,  the  method  of  performance  is  essentially  the 
same,  but  with  the  difference  that  only  a  small  piece  of  iris  need  be  re- 
moved, and  that  the  place  selected  must  be  that  where  the  best  sight 
will  be  obtained,  that  is  to  say,  generally  speaking,  wherever  there  is  the 
best  piece  of  clear  cornea.  The  puncture  may  be  made  with  a  lance- 
knife  of  small  size,  and  the  piece  of  iris  which  is  drawn  out,  instead  of 
being  cut  and  torn,  may  be  simply  cut  off  close  to  the  forceps,  and  the 
rest  suffered  or  coaxed  to  return  into  the  eye. 

Diseases  of  the  Deeper  Parts  of  the  Eye. — The  ophthalmoscope  reveals 
a  great  number  of  changes  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  eye,  changes  which 
for  the  most  part  belong  rather  to  the  domain  of  medicine  than  of  sur- 
gery. Thus,  in  Bright's  disease  the  retina  becomes  the  seat  of  patches 
or  flecks  of  white  or  glistening  fatty  degeneration,  usually  interspersed 
with  haemorrhages  ;  and  haemorrhages  may  also  take  place  from  the  retinal 
arterioles  in  hypertrophjr  of  the  heart,  or  in  atheroma  of  the  vessels,  or 
as  an  accidental  result  of  the  plugging  of  a  considerable  branch  by  an 
embolus.  Venous  retinal  haemorrhage  occurs  in  several  forms  of  venous 
obstruction  or  passive  congestion,  in  many  cases  of  disordered  or  inter- 
rupted menstruation,  and  in  some  blood-diseases,  such  as  purpura.  The 
optic  nerves  are  liable  to  become  swollen  and  prominent  in  some  forms 
of  intracranial  disease,  and  notably  in  intracranial  tumors,  and  this  con- 
dition is  often  called  "optic  neuritis."  It  is  probably  essentially  an 
oedema,  attended  by  more  or  less  inflammatory  reaction.  It  may  be  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  connective  tissue  which  unites  the  fibres,  and  may 
thus  be  present  in  a  very  pronounced  degree  without  affecting  vision, 
although  even  then  it  may  lead  to  secondary  atrophy  of  the  nerve,  by 
which  ultimately  vision  may  be  totally  destroyed.  Whenever  there  is  a 
syphilitic  history  and  headache,  the  swelling  of  the  optic  disks  would 
point  to  the  probable  presence  of  a  gummatous  tumor  in  the  brain,  and 
would  demand  the  prompt  administration  of  full  doses  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium. The  retina  is  not  unfrequently  studded  with  patches  of  syphilitic 
deposit,  around  which  some  inflammatory  action  may  take  place;  and 
retinal  inflammation  may  also  be  excited  by  the  tissue  disturbance  inci- 
dental to  haemorrhage.  Perhaps  the  only  primary  inflammation  of  the 
retina  is  the  very  chronic  disease  which  is  known  as  "pigmentary  reti- 
nitis," in  which,  over  a  broad  zone  the  inner  margin  of  which  is  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  optic  nerve,  the  fuudus  of  the  eye  is  strewn  with 
irregular  stripes  and  patches  of  black  pigment,  the  nerve  itself  being 
pallid  and  its  arteries  dwindled.  The  symptoms  of  pigmentary  retinitis 
are  comparative  blindness  at  night  and  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision, 
and  it  is  due  to  a  chronic  inflammation  which  involves  the  perceptive 
layer  of  the  retina  and  the  subjacent  choroid,  and  disorganizes  both.  The 
disease  is  very  slowly  progessive,  and  eventually  destroys  sight;  but 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  its  rate  of  progress  may  be  retarded 
by  the  persevering  administration  of  preparations  of  iron.  Besides  the 
presence  of  adventitious  deposits  and  the  occurrence  of  inflammation,  the 
retina  is  liable  to  be  absolutely  detached  from  the  subjacent  choroid  and 
elevated  like  a  blister  by  effused  fluid  beneath.    Such  an  elevation  is  seen 
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by  the  ophthalmoscope  as  an   irregular,   mobile,   whitish    promiQC 
crossed  by  the  retinal  vessels,  and  thrown  into  tremulous  vibrations  by 
the  movements  of  the  eye.    Attempts  haw  been  made  to  proc 
subsidence  of  the  elevation  by  lacerating  it  with  needles,  so  as  to  p> 
the  Hoid  beneath  to  escape  and   mingle  with  the  vitreous ;  but  none  of 
these  attempts  have  been  attended  by  any  great  measure  of 

Diseases  of  the  Choroid, — The  choroid,  besides  Hie  acute  inflammation 
which  nmy  extend  to  it  from  the  iris,  is  liable  to  chronic  inflammation, 
which  is  only  discoverable  by  tin*  ophthalmoscope,  and   which   maj    bi 

either  disseminated  in  scattered  patches  or  diffused  generally  over  the 
surface.  The  pathology  of  choroiditis  Is  by  no  means  completely  Hi 
stood,  but  it  is  probably  due  to  syphilis  in  a  great  majority  of  the  In 
e(anoefi  in  whiob  it  occurs;  and  in  the  cases  which  arc  not  syphilitic  it  i 
often  associated  with  a  high  degree  of  myopia,  which  appears  to  be  an 
exciting  cause  on  aocouot  of  the  Kneoliaoioal  strain  thrown  on  the  pos 
tericir  hemisphere  of  the  eyeball  by  excessive  convergence.  Ch 
18  often  more  iiiimedialely  and  more  permanently  lt$ Urious  to  the  Sight 
than  any  of  the  form  died  retinitis  ;  for  the  latter  may  affect  the 

connective  tissue  of  the   fibre  layer,  scarcely  at  all  interfering  with  the 

perceptive  elements  beneath,  while  the  former  necessarily  involves  the 

inner  or  capillary  layer  of  the  choroid,  froua  whieh  the  perceptive  tie 
meats  of  the  retina  derive  the  materials  of  their  nutrition.  In  iv- 
Stage  choroiditis  is  attended  by  effusion,  and  this  is  succeeded  by  atrophy 
of  the  affected  part  of  the  membrane,  whieh  wastes  and  disappears  en- 
tirely, so  as  to  uncover  the  while  surface  of  the  sclerotic.  At  the  same 
time  the   affected   patches  usually  become   bordered   by  black    pi^i. 

All  these  changes  are  often  present  together,  with  the  effect  thai 
of  choroiditis,  when  examined  by  the  ophthalmoscopy.  gen- 

eral effect  of  variegation  or  "marbling"  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye 
natural  orange-fed  or  brownish-red  surface  being  variegated  by  pat 
of  sffUsion,  patches  of  progressing  <>r  of  completed  atrophy,  and  black 
deposits  of  every  variety  of  outline. 

Treatment — A  case  of  choroiditis  sometimes  comes  under  o 
only  when  the  storm  has  spent  its  force  and  when  atrophy  baa 
siderni'le  progress.     For  such  no  treatment  is  required ;  but  whenevet 
careful  examination  discovers  patches  of  recent  or  still  existing 
the  disease  is  continuing.    It  is  then  necessary  t<»  consider  the 
of  syphilis,  an«l  to  treat  it  if  it  exists,  or  if  on   any  good   ground  it  is 
Strongly  suspected.     Apart  from  this,  rest  of  the  eyes  must  be  enfon 
they  1 1 1 1 1  —  1  fie  sheltered  from  strong  light  by  shaded  rooms  and  dark-hitU 
spectacles;  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  temples  by  cupping  or  l>\  Heur 
teloup*fl  artificial  leech,  and  iodide  of  potassium  may  generally  be  admin- 
istered, together  with  such  other  constitutional  remedies  as  circuo 
may  require. 

oses  of  the  FitreouB, — It  Is  an  open  question  whether  the  vitreous 
body  is  itself  susceptible  of  inflammation,     rases  have  been  recorded  in 
which  deposits  of  pus  were  found  in  its  very  centre;  but  experiin. 
the  lower  animals,  so  far  us  they  may  be  accepted  as  conclusive,  tend 
show  thai  apparent  inflammation  of  the  vitreous  is  a  condition  pro 
from  its  containing  membranes.     However  this  may  be,  the  vil 
often  turbid  in  retinitis  or  choroiditis ;  and  it  may  be  so  turbid  as  com- 
pletely to  conceal  these  conditions.     It  is  often  discolored  by  bloo 
cases  of  intraocular  hemorrhage,  and  is  sometimes  beset  by  membranous 
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flocculi,  which  float  about  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  the  humor 
has  lost  its  natural  gelatinous  consistence  and  has  become  fluid.  All 
these  conditions  are  evidences  of  profound  nutritive  disturbance,  and 
justify  a  grave  prognosis.  Unless  other  indications  are  present,  turbidity 
of  the  vitreous  generally  calls  for  counter-irritation  on  the  temple,  and 
for  the  administration  of  perchloride  of  mercury  or  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
under  which  treatment,  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  very  considerable 
restoration  of  transparency  may  be  brought  about.  Von  Graefe  has 
recorded  a  single  instance  in  which  a  membranous  film  occupied  the 
vitreous  chamber  and  stretched  across  it  behind  the  lens  in  such  a  way 
as  almost  entirely  to  destroy  vision.  Having  satisfied  himself  of  the 
depth  of  the  film,  he  lacerated  it  by  two  needles  introduced  behind  the 
ciliary  region,  and  succeeded  in  making  a  central  aperture  through  which 
excellent  sight  was  ultimately  obtained. 

Morbid  Growths  within  the  Eye. — The  vitreous  chamber  of  the  eye  is 
liable  to  be  the  seat  of  malignant  growths  of  two  distinct  classes— -sar- 
comata, which  commence  in  the  choroid  or  iris ;  and  gliomata,  which  com- 
mence in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  retina.  Both  alike  destroy  vision 
at  an  early  period  of  their  progress,  both  produce  enormous  enlargement 
and  projection  of  the  eyeball,  and  both,  when  its  coats  give  way,  protrude 
as  fungous  and  bleeding  masses.  The  sarcomata  prove  fatal  mainly  in 
this  way :  wearing  out  the  patient  by  pain  and  exhaustion ;  but  the  gli- 
omata still  more  speedily,  by  spreading  backwards  along  the  optic  nerve 
and  optic  tract,  and  occasioning  the  formation  of  secondary  tumors  in 
the  brain.  Sarcomata  are  extremely  rare ;  and  Knapp,  in  his  treatise  on 
intraocular  tumors,  records  only  eight  cases  originating  in  the  choroid, 
and  two  originating  in  the  iris,  in  one  of  which,  as  the  growth  was  not 
removed,  the  diagnosis  was  not  absolutely  certain.  I  have  myself  pub- 
lished a  case  of  multiple  round-celled  sarcomata  of  both  irides,1  which 
has  now  been  two  years  under  observation  with  only  slight  increase  of 
the  growths.  Gliomata  are  more  frequently  met  with,  and  usually  occur 
in  young  children.  The  presence  of  a  tumor  within  the  eye  is  made 
known  bjr  impairment  or  loss  of  vision,  by  projection  forward  of  the  lens 
and  iris  towards  the  cornea,  by  increased  hardness  of  the  globe,  by  ten- 
sive pain  and  inflammatory  reaction  of  a  degree  proportionate  to  the 
rapidity  of  increase  of  the  growth,  and  by  the  visibility  of  the  tumor 
itself.  The  gliomata  are  white  or  primrose-yellow  in  color,  and  soon  be- 
come conspicuous  through  the  pupil ;  but  the  sarcomata  are  yellowish  or 
reddish,  often  contain  melanotic  pigment,  and  are  less  easily  discoverable. 
Still,  by  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  by  focal  and  ophthalmoscopic  illumi- 
nation, a  new  growth  can  generally  be  seen  if  carefully  looked  for;  and 
no  absolute  certainty  about  the  nature  of  any  intraocular  growth  can  be 
obtained  prior  to  its  removal.  In  a  few  instances  an  intraocular  tumor 
has  proved  to  be  no  more  than  a  mass  of  tubercle ;  and  1  have  seen  one 
case  in  which  the  appearance  of  a  tumor  was  precisely  imitated  by  a  de- 
posit of  yellow  gelatinous  lymph  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens.  A 
far  more  dangerous  error  has  been  occasioned  by  the  white  color  of  a 
glioma,  which,  seen  through  the  still  transparent  lens,  has  been  mistaken 
for  cataract.  The  unnatural  hardness  of  the  globe,  the  projection  for- 
ward of  the  iris,  and  the  total  loss  of  sight,  should  render  such  an  error 
impossible. 

Whatever  may  be  the. nature  of  an  intraocular  growth,  enucleation  of 
the  eye  should  be  performed  without  delay  ;  and,  in  a  case  of  glioma,  the 
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ic  nerve  should  be  severed  at  the  apex  of  the  orbit,  instead  of  im 
diately  behind  the  globe.     For  this  purpose   the   I  riuinint   is 

probe-pointed  bistoury,  curved  on  the  flat,  whieh  may  be  guided  aim 
the  nerve-trunk  as  far  as  possible  before  being  made  to  divide  it  Tl 
results  of  early  removal  of  the  eye  in  sarcoma  are  fairly  df  ef 

Knapp's  eases  having  undergone  DO  relapse,  while  the  other  half  dn 

mdary  growths  in  internal  omasa.  In  glioma  the  prognoah  ii  much 
lees  favorable;  and  Hirschberg  has  been  able  to  collect  only  five  eases 
in  Which  the  diagnosis  was  established  beyond  doubt  by  microscopic  b> 
Vestigatlon,  and  in  which  the  patient  remained  under  observation  for  a 
sufficiently  long  time  to  render  it  certain  that  a  permanent  oure  bad  I 

effected,     In  one  of  these  eases    I  was  the  operator,  and   the  patient   i* 
still  in  good  health,  after  the  lapse  of  thirteen  years.     In  two  other  cases 
of  mine  there  has  been  no  recurrence  for  some  months,  and  the  chi 
have  then  been  lost  sight  of,  their  pa  rente  having  promised  to  bring  t  hew 
without  delay  if  any  symptoms  of  a  return  of  the  growth  ap  On 

the  whole,  1    think   the  evidence    is  in  favor  of  a   belief  that   recurrence 
may  be  prevented  by  sufficiently  early  enucleation,  while  the  g 
still  wholly  included  within  the  eye  ;  and  that  the  unfavorable  caeea  are 
those  in  which  the  disease  lias  already  made  its  way  along  the 
nerve  to  beyond  the  p^int  of  section.     1  read  before  the  Clinical  Soc 
a  very  instructive  east-  of  congenital  glioma  of  both  re 

waa  removed  during  the  third  month,  and  the  character  of  the  pal 

on  the  retina  was  determined  by  microscopic  examination,  Tie 
refused  to  permit  removal  of  the  left  eye  until,  when  the  child  W 
years  old,  it  had  become  greatly  enlarged  at  ly  painful.     Removal 

was  then  performed,  and,  in  a  forlorn  hope  I  bat  the  brain  might  have  es- 
caped, the  whole  contents  of  the  orbit  were  cleared  out  by  the  _ 
cautery,  and  the  cavity  was  lined  with  chloride  of  zinc  paste.     The  child 
'lied  a  ii'v,  days  afterwards,  and   a  large  mass  of  intracranial  cancer  was 
found  on  the  left  side;   but   the  right  side  was  free  from  disease,  and  I  la- 


right  optic  nerve  bad  dwindled  to  a  fibrous  cord  quite  np  tot 
There  can  be  Id  tie  doubt   that  if  both 
the  child's  life  would  have  been  saved. 


There  can  be  tittle  doubt  that  if  both  eyes  had  been  removed  in  into 


When  a  malignant  growth  has  already  occasioned   enlargement  • 
eyeball,  or  has  perforated  its  coats,  the  expectation  of  preserving  I 
scarcely  to  be  entertained  :  and  an  operation  can  only  be  undertaken  with 
a  view  to  the  relief  of  suffering  by  the  removal  of  the   acutely 
textures  of  the  eyeball  and  its  appendages.     For   such  a  purpose  t! 
moval  should  be  as  complete   as  possible,  and    should   include  all  tli 

rs  within  the  orbit.     The  enlarged  ophthalmic  artery  will  gt 
bleed  freely  ;  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  the  actual  cautery,  OJ 
plug  with  compresses  moistened  with  solution  of  trichloride  of  it 
secured  by  firm  pressure  with  a  bandage. 

In  the  few  eases  in  whieh  a  tumor  within  the  eye 
cleat  ion,  to  be  of  a  benign  character,  there  can   \  el    be    no  doubt  of  tin 
propriety  of  the  operation.     A  mass  of  tubercle  or  lymph  s 
the  eye  as  an  organ  of  vision  ;  and    in    course  of  time   might   tindi 
osseous  or  calcareous  change  which  would  irritate  the  eiliai  and 

-km  sympathetic  ophthalmia. 

Tnjuriea  of  the  Eye* — Like  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  tie 
posed  to  various  kinds  of  accidental  injury;  and,  although   it   is  much 
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sheltered  from  direct  violence  by  the  prominence  of  the  margin  of  the 
orbit,  and  from  small  projectiles  by  the  eyelashes,  by  the  rapid  and  in- 
stinctive closure  of  the  lids,  and  by  the  rotation  of  the  cornea  upwards, 
which  occur  at  the  slightest  intimation  of  danger,  yet  the  peculiar  vul- 
nerability of  the  organ  causes  it  to  suffer  severely  from  casualties  which 
would  be  unfelt  or  unnoticed  elsewhere.  The  intense  irritation  occa- 
sioned by  the  presence  of  minute  foreign  bodies  is  familiar  to  most  per- 
sons, and  is  perhaps  experienced  in  the  greatest  degree  when  the  intruder 
is  lodged  in  a  very  common  position,  beneath  the  upper  lid  and  just 
within  its  margin,  so  that  it  scrapes  the  sensitive  epithelium  of  tbe  cornea 
at  every  movement.  It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  a  patient  is  often 
unconscious  of  the  impact  of  a  foreign  body,  and  totally  unsuspicious  of 
its  presence ;  and  that  while,  if  under  the  upper  lid,  it  is  concealed  from 
view,  it  may  also,  if  itself  of  dark  color,  easily  escape  the  notice  of  a 
careless  observer  when  it  is  imbedded  in  the  cornea  over  the  region  of 
the  pupil,  or  even  when  it  has  a  background  of  dark  iris.  In  every  case 
of  suddenly  occurring  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  eye  it  is  proper  to 
evert  the  lid  and  to  inspect  its  under  surface,  and  also  to  scrutinize  the 
surface  of  the  cornea  closely,  and  by  the  aid  of  light  falling  upon  it  at 
different  angles,  so  that  no  foreign  substance  may  be  overlooked.  In  the 
out-patient  departments  of  hospitals  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  persons 
who  have  been  severely  treated  for  ophthalmia,  and  who  are  cured  at  once 
by  the  removal  of  a  morsel  of  iron  or  cinder,  which  had  not  been  observed 
by  the  practitioner  to  whom  they  first  made  application. 

Removal  of  Foreign  Bodies. — When  a  foreign  substance  is  lodged  be- 
neath the  upper  lid  it  may  be  removed  in  an  instant,  as  soon  as  the  lid  is 
everted,  by  the  point  of  a  pen  or  of  a  penknife,  or  by  the  finger-nail ;  and 
the  case  will  seldom  require  any  further  treatment.  But  when  a  similar 
substance  is  imbedded  in  the  cornea  its  removal  may  be  much  more  diffi- 
cult, chiefly  on  account  of  the  great  sensitiveness  of  the  surface.  In  the 
country  the  wing-case  of  a  minute  beetle  is  a  foreign  body  frequently  met 
with,  and  this  may  be  dislodged  by  a  touch,  as  it  is  held  against  the 
cornea  only  bj'  atmospheric  pressure.  In  towns  we  have  more  frequently 
to  deal  with  splinters  of  wood,  or  iron,  or  glass,  or  with  fragments  of 
cinders — these  being  especially  common  among  railway  travellers  who 
look  out  of  windows — and  all  such  things,  when  they  are  really  im- 
bedded, require  circumspection.  They  should  seldom  be  touched  with 
any  sharp  instrument,  which  would  scratch  the  cornea  as  often  as  it  failed 
to  dislodge  them ;  but  they  should  be  tilted  out  by  means  of  a  minute 
spatula,  set  in  an  appropriate  handle.  If  the  surgeon  is  unpracticcd  at 
operations  of  this  kind,  and  if  the  eye  is  irritable,  it  is  better  at  once  to 
place  the  patient  in  a  recumbent  posture,  to  keep  the  lids  apart  by  a  wire 
speculum,  and  to  fix  the  eye  by  pinching  up  a  fold  of  the  conjunctiva 
with  appropriate  forceps,  so  that  the  removal  may  be  done  deliberately. 
If  the  patient  is  a  child  it  is  better  to  give  an  anaesthetic.  When  the 
foreign  body  is  very  small,  or  when  it  is  inconspicuous  by  reason  of  its 
color,  an  assistant  should  concentrate  lamplight  or  daylight  upon  it  by  a 
lens,  as  in  focal  illumination  ;  and  when  it  has  nearly  penetrated  the 
cornea  it  may  be  supported  from  within  during  removal  by  a  smooth 
blunt  spatula,  introduced  into  the  anterior  chamber  through  a  preliminary 
puncture  with  a  narrow  knife  or  broad  needle.  Complete  removal  should 
be  effected  whenever  it  is  possible,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
fragments  of  iron  stain  the  tissues  with  which  they  have  been  in  contact, 
and  leave  a  discoloration  when  the  whole  of  the  metal  is  gone.  This  dis- 
coloration may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  remains  of  a  foreign 
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body,  because  it  is  always  an  annulus  with  a  transparent  or  colorless 
centre,  a  character  which  may  he  seen  at  once  with  a  magnifying  glass. 
After  the  removal  of  any  imbedded  substance  the  exposed  corneal  tisane 
is  often  highly  sensitive ;  but  it  may  usually  be  effectually  sheltered  from 
air  and  from  the  friction  of  the  lid  by  the  occasional  application  of  a  drop 
of  castor  oil  to  the  surface  until  healing  is  complete.  The  oil  appears  to 
act  only  mechanically  ;  but  where  a  foreign  body  has  been  long  imbedded, 
and  there  is  much  irritation,  sulphate  of  atropia  may  be  dissolved  in  the 
oil  by  the  aid  of  heat,  in  the  proportion  of  two  grains  to  the  ounce,  so  is 
to  obtain  also  the  action  of  a  medicinal  sedative. 

Severe  Injuries. — When  a  more  severe  injury  has  been  inflicted,  such 
as  a  violent  blow  or  contusion,  a  punctured  or  incised  wound,  or  the 
lodgment  of  a  foreign  body  within  the  globe,  the  first  care  of  the  surgeon 
must  be  to  consider  whether  the  safety  of  the  other  eye  is  imperilled.  It 
is  now  well  established  that  injuries  of  a  certain  class  are  liable  to  pro- 
duce what  is  called  sympathetic  ophthalmia ;  that  is  to  say,  an  affection 
of  the  other  eye,  which  commences  as  an  apparently  slight  and  very  in- 
sidious plastic  iritis,  and  which  leads  in  nearly  all  cases,  under  whatever 
treatment,  to  ultimate  wasting  of  the  globe  and  destruction  of  sight 
There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  initial  phenomenon  of  sympa- 
thetic ophthalmia  is  irritation  of  one  of  the  ciliary  nerves  of  the  injured 
eye ;  and  many  instances  are  now  on  record  in  which  such  irritation  his 
been  conspicuously  present,  a  ciliary  nerve  having  been  found  imbedded 
in,  and  compressed  by,  the  cicatrix,  or  even  in  a  state  of  actual  inflam- 
mation. Nothing  is  known  with  regard  to  the  time  during  which  such 
conditions  may  remain  limited  to  the  affected  eye ;  but  when  once  this 
time  has  passed,  when  the  irritation  has  reached  some  central  ganglion, 
and  has  been  so  reflected  as  to  influence  the  nutrition  of  the  sound  eye, 
remedial  measures  are  generally  of  little  or  no  avail.  As  a  general  rule, 
it  is  almost  always  possible  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  sympathetic 
ophthalmia  by  the  timely  removal  of  an  eye  which  is  in  a  state  likely  to 
produce  it ;  but  it  is  seldom  possible  to  arrest  sympathetic  ophthalmia 
when  it  is  once  produced.  In  every  case  of  severe  injury,  therefore,  the 
propriety  of  removing  the  injured  eye  must  be  a  matter  for  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Sympathetic  ophthalmia  is  produced,  most  quickly  and  certainly,  by 
injuries  which  implicate  the  region  of  the  ciliary  bod}'.  Next  in  order 
come  wounds  which  produce  dragging  upon  the  tunics  of  the  eye  by  the 
contraction  of  cicatrices ;  next,  cases  in  which  chronic  inflammation, 
whether  produced  or  not  by  the  lodgment  of  a  foreign  substance,  spreads 
from  the  iris  to  the  ciliary  body ;  lastly,  cases  in  which  the  effusion  of 
plastic  choroiditis  becomes  in  time  converted  into  bone.  Whenever  the 
ciliary  region  is  at  all  severely  hurt  it  is  generally  advisable  to  perform 
enucleation  without  delay  ;  and  in  all  extensive  wounds  it  should  be  men- 
tioned as  a  proceeding  which  events  may  render  necessary.  It  should 
also  be  performed  whenever,  at  any  period  after  injur}*,  the  ciliary  region 
becomes  very  tender  to  the  touch,  especially  if  palpation  discovers  bony 
hardness  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  globe.  Whenever  an  injury  is  so  se- 
vere that  the  ej*e  is  manifestly  destroyed  as  an  organ  of  vision  it  is  best 
to  perform  enucleation  at  once,  as  in  primary  amputation  after  injury 
before  local  inflammation  is  set  up;  but  in  less  severe  cases  it  is  proper 
to  wait  and  watch,  since  sympathetic  ophthalmia  seldom  or  never  occurs 
prior  to  the  time  of  cicatrization,  or  of  contraction  of  inflammatory 
effusions. 

Sympathetic  Irritation. — A  few  cases  are  on  record  in  which  an  injury 
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which  would  ordinarily  produce  sympathetic  ophthalmia  has  produced 
instead  a  state  which  has  been  called  sympathetic  irrritation  ;  in  which, 
without  any  manifest  morbid  change,  the  secondarily  affected  eye  has 
been  rendered  useless  by  hyperesthesia,  displayed  by  intolerance  of  light, 
laehrymation,  and  total  want  of  power  to  exercise  the  visual  function. 
Such  cases  have  continued  without  improvement  for  long  periods,  and 
have  been  cured  immediately  by  removal  of  the  eye  primarily  injured, 
the  patients,  on  recovering  from  the  anaesthetic  administered  for  the 
operation,  having  been  ready  to  resume  their  duties  in  life.  In  one  pa- 
tient of  my  own,  a  wasted  and  irritable  eye,  containing  a  shell  of  bone, 
failed  to  affect  its  fellow,  but  produced  a  succession  of  attacks  of  general 
tetanic  spasm,  some  of  which  were  of  great  severity.  After  the  removal 
of  the  eye  the  attacks  abated  in  frequency,  and  soon  entirely  ceased. 

Enucleation. — The  operation  of  enucleation,  when  the  tunics  of  the  eye 
are  unbroken,  is  very  easy  of  performance.  The  object  is  to  remove  the 
globe  alone,  leaving  the  whole  of  the  muscles  to  coalesce  and  form  a 
stump,  on  which  an  artificial  eye  may  be  supported  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  freely  movable.  Besides  the  ordinary  speculum,  the  only  instru- 
ments required  are  a  strabismus  hook,  a  pair  of  strong  fixation  forceps, 
and  a  pair  of  strabismus  scissors,  curved  on  the  flat,  and  with  smooth 
and  rounded  points.  The  lids  being  widely  separated,  the  operator 
pinches  up  the  conjunctiva  over  the  insertion  of  the  external  rectus  mus- 
cle and  divides  it,  with  its  subjacent  tissue,  down  to  the  surface  of  the 
tendon.  The  tendon  is  then  lifted  on  the  hook,  and  cut  through  in  such 
manner  as  to  leave  not  more  than  a  line  of  its  length  attached  to  the 
sclerotic.  Seizing  this  remaining  portion  with  the  forceps,  the  operator 
rotates  the  ej*e  strongly  towards  the  nose,  then  introduces  the  scissors  at 
the  wound  and  carries  them  round  the  posterior  hemisphere  of  the  eye- 
ball, so  that  their  blades  may  include  the  optic  nerve  and  ma}'  divide  it 
close  to  the  sclerotic.  Retaining  his  hold,  he  pushes  one  blade  of  the 
scissors  under  the  tendon  of  the  inferior  rectus  and  divides  it,  and  the 
conjunctiva  covering  it,  atone  stroke;  and  then  divides  the  tendon  of 
the  superior  rectus  in  the  same  way,  in  both  cases  cutting  close  to  the 
eyeball,  which  can  then  be  lifted  out  of  the  orbit,  prior  to  the  division  of 
any  remaining  attachments  of  the  oblique  muscles,  and  of  the  internal 
rectus  and  conjunctiva.  When  the  tunics  of  the  eye  are  broken  the 
operation  is  less  eas\T,  and  resolves  itself  into  a  careful  dissection  with 
scissors,  the  points  of  which  must  be  kept  close  to  the  slerotic.  As  soon 
as  an  ej-e  is  removed,  the  cavity  must  be  plugged  with  sufficient  sponge 
to  afford  a  basis  for  firm  pressure  with  a  bandage.  The  sponge  may  be 
removed  in  three  of  four  hours,  when  all  tendency  to  bleeding  has  ceased  ; 
but  if  it  is  not  efficiently  applied,  or  if  it  is  removed  too  soon,  blood  will 
find  its  way  into  the  connective  tissue,  and  will  produce  extensive  ecchy- 
mosis  of  the  lids  and  cheek,  which  may  not  disappear  for  weeks.  When 
the  sponge  is  removed  no  other  dressing  than  a  simple  covering  will  be 
required;  and  in  about  ten  days  the  patient  should  begin  to  wear  a  glass 
scale,  as  a  step  towards  a  properly  fitted  artificial  eye. 

Contusion*  of  the  eye,  if  they  do  not  rupture  the  cornea  or  the  sclerotic, 
are  generally  recovered  from  with  comparatively  little  injury,  unless  they 
produce  very  large  haemorrhage  from  the  sclerotic,  or  detachment  of  the 
retina,  both  rare  occurrences.  Haemorrhage  into  the  interior  chamber, 
even  if  considerable  in  amount,  is  usually  quickly  absorbed  without  doing 
mischief;  and  detachment  of  some  portion  of  the  iris  from  its  ciliary 
margin,  although  it  forms  a  second  pupil  and  alters  the  shape  of  the  nat- 
ural one,  is  seldom  followed  by  any  serious  consequences.     If  the  cap- 
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siile  of  the  lens  is  ruptured,  so  as  to  admit  the  aqueous  humor  to  the 
cortex,  traumatic  cataract  will  be  produced  ;  but  if  the  pupil  is  kept  well 
dilated  absorption  will  usually  go  on  quietly,  without  inflammation  or 
distress.  In  all  such  cases,  besides  the  use  of  atropine,  the  treatment 
should  consist  of  spirit-lotion,  anodynes  if  there  should  be  pain,  a  leech 
or  two  if  there  should  be  any  appearance  of  inflammation,  and  careful 
watchfulness  of  the  course  of  events.  Sometimes  the  nucleus  of  the  lens 
may  resist  absorption  by  reason  of  its  hardness,  and  may  ultimately  re- 
quire extraction.  Sometimes  the  lens,  possibly  in  its  unbroken  capsule, 
may  be  dislocated  into  such  a  position  that  it  troubles  the  iris  or  ciliary 
region  by  pressure.  In  all  cases  the  principle  is  the  same,  to  wait  and 
watch,  and  only  to  interfere  surgically  if  interference  is  manifestly  re- 
quired. The  same  may  be  said  of  cases  in  which  the  sclerotic  is  rap- 
tured but  the  conjunctiva  remains  unbroken.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  lens  is  sometimes  driven  out  of  the  eye,  and  appears  as  a  prominence 
under  the  conjunctiva.  It  must  be  treated  like  a  false  cartilage  which 
has  been  pressed  out  of  the  knee-joint  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue :  not 
removed,  that  is,  until  the  wound  in  the  deeper  tunics  has  had  time  to 
unite  and  consolidate.  The  conjunctiva  may  then  be  divided  with  scissors, 
and  the  lens  tilted  out  of  its  new  bed. 

Contusions  with  Rupture — When  the  tunics  are  completely  ruptured 
by  a  contusion,  and  the  fracture,  so  to  speak,  is  originally  compound, 
the  results  are  generally  disastrous.  There  is  usually  a  free  escape  of 
vitreous  humor  and  a  good  deal  of  bleeding;  and  only  an  imperfect 
restoration  of  sight  can  be  hoped  for.  The  treatment  is  practically  the 
same  as  for  more  simple  injuries. 

Incised  or  punctured  xcounds  occur  most  frequently  in  the  cornea, 
the  former  often  from  breakages  of  glass,  especially  from  the  bursting 
of  bottles  containing  effervescent  liquids,  the  latter  often  from  the 
endeavors  of  children  to  unfasten  knots  or  bootlaces  with  a  fork.  In- 
cised wounds  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  sclerotic,  where  they  gin 
little  trouble,  and  where  they  may  be  united,  if  large,  by  a  single 
point  of  fine  suture.  Incised  wounds  of  the  cornea  alone,  if  cleanly  cut, 
will  often  unite  with  no  worse  consequence  than  an  opaque  linear  cicatrix, 
which  possibly  may  produce  some  change  in  the  corneal  curvature.  The 
only  treatment  necessary  is  to  apply  a  compressive  bandage  and  to 
endeavor  to  keep  the  iris  away  from  the  injury,  so  that  it  may  not  be- 
come adherent  to  it.  This  is  best  accomplished,  if  the  injury  is  central, 
by  atropine  dilatation ;  and  if  it  is  marginal,  by  using  in  the  same  man- 
ner a  solution  of  sulphate  of  eserine  (gr.  j  ad  fJ'U)  t0  produce  complete 
contraction  of  the  pupil. 

Of  the  Iris  and  Lens. — It  will  happen  most  usualty  in  incised  wounds, 
and  almost  always  in  punctured  wounds  of  the  cornea,  that  the  iris  or 
the  lens,  or  both,  will  participate  in  the  injury;  and  a  punctured  wound, 
if  inflicted  b%y  a  blunt  fork  or  b}r  a  shot  corn,  will  have  much  the  char- 
acter of  a  contusion.  In  all  such  cases,  if  any  foreign  body  remains 
within  the  eye,  it  should  be  extracted  if  possible ;  and  if  it  should  be 
lodged  in  the  iris  it  should  be  extracted  by  excision  of  the  piece  in  which 
it  is  so  lodged.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  be  sure  whether  a  foreign 
body,  such  as  a  shot-corn,  has  lodged  or  escaped ;  but  where  there  is 
good  reason  to  suspect  lodgment,  and  the  injury  is  severe,  it  is  better  to 
perform  enucleation  without  delay.  If  the  injury  is  not  manifestly  severe 
it  is  right  to  wait  for  a  time,  and  to  be  guided  by  the  course  of  events. 
When  traumatic  cataract  is  produced  it  should  generally  be  removed  bj 
suction  or  extraction  ;  and  when  iris  is  incarcerated  in  a  corneal  wound 
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the  hernia  should  either  be  reduced  or  excised.  In  all  cases  inflamma- 
tion should  be  combated  by  cooling  applications  and  by  the  control  of 
C in,  as  well  as  by  suitable  general  management  of  the  case;  and  the 
me  will  depend  upon  the  success  with  which  this  is  done.  In  many 
gases  severe  injuries  lead  to  wasting  of  the  eyeball;  in  some  they  are 

Ctovered  from  with  no  worse  injury  than  some  impairment  of  vision,  due 
distortion  or  partial  opacity  of  the  cornea,  or  to  loss  of  the  crystalline 

,  Injuries  from  Corrosive  Substances. — A  class  of  injuries  of  a  different 
character  from  any  of  the  foregoing  may  be  produced  by  burning,  or  by 
ue  introduction  of  corrosive  substances  into  the  sac  of  the  conjunctiva. 
jjime  is  perhaps  the  agent  of  this  kind  which  is  most  commonly  intro- 
duced by  accident,  and  corrosive  acids  are  sometimes  thrown  over  the 
free  with  criminal  intent.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  such  cases  is 
to  evert  the  lids,  to  remove  all  solid  substances,  such  as  fragments  of 
|bne  or  mortar,  grains  of  unburnt  gunpowder,  and  so  forth,  and  then  to 
wash  the  exposed  surfaces  thoroughly  with  a  syringe  and  warm  water,  so 
pa  to  remove  finer  particles  or  chemically  irritant  liquids.  Atropinized 
oastor  oil  should  then  be  applied  to  the  conjunctiva,  and  evaporating 
lotion  or  other  suitable  dressing  to  the  closed  lids.  Sometimes  the  cornea 
la  destroyed  or  disorganized,  and  rendered  opaque,  and  vision  is  wholly 
lost ;  but  in  many  cases  the  upper  half  of  the  cornea  has  been  sheltered 
hy  the  upper  lid,  and  has  escaped  either  entirely  or  without  serious  in- 
|nry.  Very  often,  however,  the  lower  portion  of  the  cornea  is  denuded 
of  epithelium,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  conjunctiva,  both  ocular  and 
palpebral,  is  extensively  destroyed ;  and  when  this  is  the  case  the  op- 
posed raw  surfaces  unite  during  the  healing  process,  and  produce  that 
adhesion  of  the  lid  to  the  eyeball  which  is  called  symblepharon.  This 
State  is  not  only  exceedingly  distressing  by  its  interference  with  the 
movements  of  the  eye,  but  it  also  feeds  the  corneal  cicatrix  by  the  con- 
junctival vessels,  and  renders  it  flesh}'  and  opaque.  Symblepharon  was 
practically  incurable  until  Mr.  Teale  of  Leeds  devised  a  very  ingenious 
operation  for  its  relief.  After  separating  the  united  surfaces  by  dissec- 
tion, he  brings  down  a  bridge,  or  two  flaps,  of  conjunctiva,  from  above 
the  cornea,  and  transplants  them  to  fill  the  gap  below  it.  In  this  way 
raw  surfaces  are  no  longer  in  contact,  and  it  is  found  that  very  extensive 
onion  may  thus  be  treated  with  entire  success  ;  and,  generally  speaking, 
with  excellent  eventual  results  as  regards  vision.  It  would  probably  be 
advisable  to  apply  M.  Reverdin's  method  of  grafting  to  the  prevention 
of  symblepharon,  by  placing  grafts  of  conjunctiva  below  the  cornea  be- 
fore the  original  union  had  taken  place,  and  as  soon  as  the  raw  surface 
was  granulating. 

The  affections  of  the  external  ocular  muscles  require  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  surgeon.  It  is  the  function  of  these  muscles,  in  their 
healthy  condition,  to  keep  the  two  eyes  constantly  directed  to  the  same 
object,  or  the  same  point  of  an  object,  so  that  the  images  formed  by  the 
refracting  media  may  fall  upon  corresponding  points  of  the  two  retime, 
and  may  be  combined  so  as  to  produce  a  single  effect  upon  the  conscious- 
ness, and  to  afford  the  benefits  of  binocular  or  stereoscopic  vision. 
When  the  muscles  generally  are  out  of  harmony,  or  when  any  one  of 
them,  or  any  pair  of  them,  are  suffering  from  paralysis,  from  spasm,  or 
from  excessive  tonic  contraction,  the  two  images  no  longer  fall  on  cor- 
responding points  of  the  two  retina?,  and  diplopia  or  double  vision  is 
produced.    If  one  eye  is  normally  and  the  other  abnormally  directed,  the 
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image  seen  by  the  former  is  described  as  the  true,  that  seen  by  the  latter 
as  the  false  image;  and  diplopia  is  further  described  as  "homonymous'1 
— when  the  right-hand  image  belongs  to  the  right  eye,  and  the  left-hand 
image  to  the  left;  or  as  "crossed,"  when  these  conditions  are  reversed. 
Homonymous  diplopia  is  produced  by  convergent  deviation ;  crossed 
diplopia  by  divergent  deviation ;  the  apparent  position  of  the  false  image, 
in  every  case,  being  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  actual  devia- 
tion of  the  centre  of  the  cornea.  In  order  to  determine  with  certainty 
the  eye  to  which  each  image  belongs,  we  give  the  patient  a  lamp  or  candle 
flame,  eight  or  ten  feet  distant,  as  an  object  of  vision,  and  place  a  slip  of 
red  glass  before  one  of  his  eyes.  The  image  of  that  eye  will  appear  to  be 
of  a  red  color,  and  its  position  with  regard  to  that  of  the  other  can  be 
immediately  identified.  The  reason  of  the  apparent  deviation  of  the 
image  will  perhaps  be  rendered  more  intelligible  by  Fig.  335,  in  which  a 

represents  a  right  eye,  naturally 
Fl°-  8M-  directed  in  order  to  look  at  an 

object,  b,  placed  in  front  of  it, 
and  receiving  the  rays  of  light 
from  b  on  the  yellow  spot,  just 
external  to  the  optic  nerve. 
There  is  also  another  object, 
lying  far  to  the  right,  at  o,  and 
the  ray 8  from  this  object  fall 
upon  the  retina  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  optic  nerve.  At  a' 
we  have  the  same  eye,  no  longer 
directed  forwards,  but  twisted 
inwards,  as  if  by  spasm  of  the 
internal  rectus  muscle.  As  the 
eye  rotates  about  a  centre,  the 
outward  excursion  of  the  pos- 
terior  hemisphere  is  equal  to  the  inward  excursion  of  the  anterior  hem- 
isphere, with  the  result  that  the  rays  of  light  from  an  object  in  the 
position  b'  are  no  longer  received  upon  the  yellow  spot,  but  upon  a  point 
of  the  retina  on  the  inner  side  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  in  the  natural 
state  receives  rays  from  the  far  right  only.  Hence  the  consciousness 
misinterprets  the  impression  which  it  receives,  and  refers  the  ray  coming 
from  b'  to  an  object  situated  at  c' ;  or,  as  it  is  said,  projects  the  image  in 
that  direction.  The  same  principle  applies  to  every  deviation  of  the 
cornea,  whether  it  be  vertical,  horizontal,  or  in  some  intermediate  direc- ' 
tion.  The  intensity  of  the  false  image  will  be  greater  the  nearer  it  falls 
to  the  yellow  spot,  and  the  smaller,  consequently,  is  its  apparent  depar- 
ture from  its  proper  position.  A  very  slight  deviation  of  one  eye,  so 
slight  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  may  leave  the  patient  constantly  in 
doubt  between  the  false  image  and  the  true — unable  to  distinguish  them 
apart  with  certainty  or  to  direct  his  steps  with  confidence — and  suffering, 
often  severely,  from  vertigo;  while  a  large  deviation  suffers  the  false 
image  to  fall  upon  a  peripheral  part  of  the  retiua,  where  it  is  neglected 
by  the  consciousness,  so  that  the  patient,  although  he  suffers  little  mani- 
fest inconvenience,  is  practically  rendered  one-eyed. 

Squint. — The  most  conspicuous  form  of  loss  of  harmony  between  the 
ocular  muscles  is  that  which  is  seen  in  common  convergent  strabismns, 
or  squint.  This  affection  commences  in  early  childhood,  usually  between 
two  and  six  years  of  age.  At  first,  when  the  child  is  looking  intently  at 
any  near  object,  the  two  eyes  are  seen  to  be  equally  convergent,  but 
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directed  to  a  point  still  nearer  than  the  object;  and,  after  a  while,  the 
eyes  become  slightly  and  equally  convergent  when  they  are  at  rest ;  that 
is  to  say,  when  they  are  not  directed  to  an  object  at  all.  The  next  step 
is  that  the  eyes,  when  looking  at  a  near  object,  are  no  longer  equally 
convergent;  one  being  directed  to  the  object,  the  other  deviating  in- 
wards ;  and  after  a  time  this  relative  position  becomes  habitual,  with  the 
difference  that  the  squint  may  be  fixed — the  right  eye  always  looking 
forwards,  and  the  left  inwards,  or  vice  verm,  or  alternating,  sometimes 
one  eye  deviating  and  sometimes  the  other.  It  is  convenient  to  distin- 
guish the  eye  which  is  directed  forwards  as  the  working  eye,  and  that 
which  deviates  as  the  squinting  eye. 

Pathology. — The  pathology  of  squint  is  very  simple.  The  children  in 
whom  it  occurs  are,  as  a  rule,  hypermetropic,  or  flat-eyed  ;  that  is  to  say, 
their  retinas  are  situated  within  the  focal  length  of  their  crystalline  lenses. 
In  order  to  obtain  clear  vision  they  are  compelled  to  neutralize  their 
defect  by  rendering  their  crystalline  lenses  more  convex ;  a  change  which 
is  only  required  by  normal  eyes  when  they  are  directed  to  objects  very 
near  to  them,  and  which  also  require  a  great  degree  of  convergence  of 
the  two  optic  axes.  The  ciliary  muscles,  or  muscles  of  accommodation, 
which  render  the  lenses  more  convex,  derive  their  nerves  from  the  same 
source  as  the  internal  recti  muscles,  which  govern  convergence  ;  and  the 
two  functions  are  intimately  connected  together  through  the  nervous 
centres.  The  flatness  of  the  eyeball,  a  mere  accidental  malformation  of 
an  external  organ,  does  not  interfere  with  this  intimate  nervous  connec- 
tion ;  and  hence  the  constant  action  of  the  muscles  of  accommodation,  in 
a  hypermetropic  child,  involves  an  equally  constant  action  of  the  muscles 
of  convergence,  which  become  abnormally  strong,  and  habitually  over- 
power their  antagonists,  so  that  the  resting  position  of  the  eyes,  or  their 
position  during  sleep,  is  one  of  equal  convergence  instead  of  approximate 
parallelism.  At  the  age  when  the  child  begins  to  look  attentively  at  near 
objects  he  requires  a  still  greater  effort  of  accommodation  in  order  to  see 
them  clearly,  and  in  making  this  effort  he  makes  a  corresponding  effort 
of  con vergence,  with  the  result  that,  as  his  e}re8  start  from  a  position  of 
acquired  convergence  instead  of  from  one  of  parallelism,  their  convergence 
becomes  greater  than  is  necessary, 
and  they  arc  both  directed  to  a  point 
nearer  than  the  object,  so  that  double 
vision  is  produced.  In  order  to  see 
clearly,  and  to  avoid  the  double  im- 
ages, the  child  renders  one  eye  more 
divergent,  so  that  it  may  be  directed 
to  the  object ;  and,  as  the  two  axes 
have  become  combined  in  a  relation 
of  convergence,  instead  of  in  their 
original  relation  of  parallelism,  it 
follows  that,  when  one  of  them  turns 
outward  to  fix  the  object,  the  other 
turns  inward  in  a  greater  degree 
than  before.  In  Fig.  336  a  and  b 
represent  a  pair  of  hypermetropic 
eyes,  which,  by  the  constant  action 
.  of  their  internal  recti,  have  departed 

from  their  Original  State  Of  parallel-       Diagram  to  elucidate  the  mechanism  of  squint. 

ism  when  at  rest,  and  are  actually 

combined  in  a  state  of  convergence,  their  axes,  a  c,  b  c,  subtending  equal 
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angles  with  the  imaginary  line  d  c,  drawn  from  the  root  of  the  nose  into 
space.  If  the  attention  is  directed  to  an  object  at  e,  a  nerve  stimulus  is 
applied  which  would  have  brought  the  optic  axes  from  parallelism  to  the 
positions  a  e,  b  e,  but  which,  as  they  start  from  a  state  of  convergence, 
actually  brings  them  to  the  positions  af,bf.  The  child  then  receives 
two  images,  neither  of  them  on  the  yellow  spot,  and  neither  of  them  in 
the  highest  degree  distinct.  He  is  unable,  by  the  action  of  both  ex- 
ternal recti,  to  overpower  the  stronger  internal  recti,  and  to  direct  both 
his  eyes  to  the  proper  point,  without  at  the  same  time  relaxing  his  ac- 
commodation, which  he  is  bound  to  maintain.  But  he  is  able,  by  the 
action  of  one  external  and  the  other  internal  rectus,  to  turn  both  eyes 
together,  as  if  they  were  structurally  united.  If  he  fixes  the  eye  a  upon 
the  point  e,  the  eye  b  moves  together  with  a,  turning  inwards  as  a  turns 
outwards,  and  directing  its  axis  along  the  course  b  g.  If  he  fixes  the 
eye  b  upon  the  point  e,  the  eye  a  moves  together  with  b,  turning  in- 
wards as  b  turn 8  outwards,  and  directing  its  axis  along  the  course  a  o. 
It  follows  that  one  eye  looks  at  the  point  e,  and  sees  it  clearly,  while 
the  other  looks  at  the  point  o,  or  towards  the  nose,  and  squints.  It 
receives  a  false  image  of  the  point  e,  but  upon  so  peripheral  a  portion 
of  its  retina  that  the  double  vision  produces  no  inconvenience,  and  is 
neglected  by  the  attention  until  it  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  consciousness. 
If  the  acuteness  of  vision  and  the  degree  of  flatness  are  alike  in  both  eyes, 
and  the  external  recti  are  of  equal  strength,  it  is  a  matter  of  accident 
which  eye  will  be  directed  to  the  object  and  which  towards  the  nose,  and 
the  squint  will  be  alternating.  But  such  equality  of  sight  and  of  muscular 
power  is  not  common,  and  the  majority  of  children  can  direct  one  eje 
more  readily  than  the  other,  or  can  see  with  it  more  clearly.  When  this 
is  the  case  the  employment  of  the  best  eye  becomes  instinctive — it  is 
always  directed  to  the  object,  and  the  squint  becomes  fixed.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  vision  of  the  squinting  eye  often  undergoes  steadily 
progressive  deterioration. 

Secondary  Squint. — In  a  case  of  fixed  squint,  after  a  certain  time,  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  internal  rectus  of  the  squinting  eye  might  undergo 
shortening,  or  that  its  external  rectus  might  become  atrophied,  so  tbtt  ■ 
the  faulty  position  would  be  rendered  permanent.  Practically,  this  sel- 
dom occurs,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  two  eyes  return  to  equal  converg- 
ence during  sleep,  as  they  mostly  do  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic. 
In  nearly  all  cases,  if  the  working  eye  is  closed  or  covered,  the  squinting 
eye  can  be  made  to  fix  an  object  correctly,  just  as  if  the  squint  were  still 
alternating,  and  with  the  result  that  the  working  eye  will  deviate  inwards, 
behind  its  covering,  to  the  same  extent  that  the  squinting  eye  deviated 
before.  The  deviation  of  the  working  eye  is  called  the  secondary  squint, 
and  it  is  observed  by  screening  the  object  from  this  eye  by  the  hand,  or 
some  other  opaque  substance  over  which  the  surgeon  may  look  to  observe 
the  relative  positions  of  the  two. 

When  the  secondary  deviation  of  the  working  eye  is  equal  to  the 
ordinary  deviation  of  the  squinting  eye  we  have  proof  that  the  squint  is 
not  caused  by  abnormal  muscular  weakness.  A  fixed  convergent  squint 
of  the  right  eye  might  be  produced  by  paralysis  of  its  external  rectus 
muscle,  so  that  the  internal  rectus  had  no  antagonist,  and  rolled  the  cor- 
nea inwards.  If  the  paralysis  were  complete,  the  squinting  eye  would 
make  no  effort  to  fix  the  object  when  the  working  eye  was  covered,  be- 
cause the  former  would  have  no  power  of  abduction  or  outward  rotation 
at  all.  If  the  external  rectus  were  only  weakened  the  squinting  eye 
would,  indeed,  turn  outward*  yj\i«u  Wfc  ^wV\^  v$^  ^*&  covered,  but 
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with  an  effort  more  or  less  feeble,  and  the  working  eye  would  deviate 
Inwards  in  a  greater  degree.  The  reason  is  that  the  central  nerve-ganglia 
of  the  external  rectus  of  one  eye  and  of  the  internal  rectus  of  the  other 
Hre  in  intimate  relation,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  both  eyes  right  or 
left  by  a  consentaneous  movement ;  and  hence,  in  the  case  supposed,  the 
external  muscle  of  the  squinting  eye  and  the  internal  muscle  of  the  work- 
tog  eve  would  receive  equal  motor  impulses  at  the  same  moment.  The 
weakened  muscle  of  the  squinting  eye  would  respond  feebly,  the  healthy 
muscle  of  the  working  eye  would  respond  naturally ;  and  the  eye  which 
was  moved  by  the  latter  would  make  a  larger  excursion  than  that  which 
Was  moved  by  the  former.  Hence  it  is  only  when  the  secondary  devia- 
tion of  the  working  eye  is  equal  to  the  primary  deviation  of  the  squint- 
tog  eye  that  we  have  to  deal  with  uncomplicated  strabismus ;  and  when- 
ever the  squinting  eye  has  lost  its  power  of  fixation,  or  when  its  move- 
Bent  for  that  purpose  is  attended  by  a  still  larger  movement  of  its 
povered  fellow,  the  squint  is  either  caused  or  complicated  by  paralysis, 
to  the  former  case  complete,  in  the  latter  incomplete,  of  the  physiological 
antagonist  of  the  muscle  by  which  the  deviation  is  produced. 

Treatment. — The  effort  of  accommodation  on  which  squint  is  primarily 
dependent  could  be  theoretically  rendered  unnecessary  by  convex  spec- 
tacles. But  the  effect  upon  the  convergence  muscles  is  usually  produced 
at  so  early  an  age  that  spectacles  could  not  be  worn  in  time  to  be  useful. 
When  squint  is  fairly  established,  spectacles,  although  they  may  diminish, 
will  fail  to  cure  it ;  and  a  variety  of  ingenious  endeavors  to  restore  paral- 
lelism of  the  eyes  by  stereoscopic  exercises,  exercises  with  prisms,  and 
Other  like  contrivances,  have  not  been  attended  with  such  a  measure  of 
success  as  to  encourage  their  adoption  in  any  but  exceptional  instances. 
When  the  sight  of  both  eyes  is  good,  and  the  squint  is  uncomplicated  by 
paralysis,  it  is  always  curable,  not  only  coarsely,  and  so  as  to  correct  a 
manifest  deformity,  but  perfectly,  so  as  to  restore  harmony  of  position 
and  movement  under  all  circumstances,  by  a  well-planned  and  skilfully 
performed  operation  or  operations.  As  long  as  the  squint  is  alternating 
the  operation  may  be  postponed  without  injury ;  but  as  soon  as  the  squint 
is  fixed  it  should  be  performed  without  delay,  in  order  to  prevent  impair- 
ment of  the  vision  of  the  squinting  eye.  In  very  young  children,  under 
ouch  circumstances,  it  is  often  best  to  be  content  with  a  somewhat  coarse 
correction,  and  to  leave  the  final  operation  to  a  later  period.  The  sur- 
geon may  always  say  that  the  result  is  absolutely  under  his  control,  but 
that  in  order  to  obtain  perfection  he  must  be  permitted  to  operate  twice, 
or  even  thrice  if  necessary. 

Objects  of  the  Operation. — The  immediate  object  of  each  squint  oper- 
ation is  to  separate  the  tendon  of  the  internal  rectus  muscle  from  the 
sclerotic,  with  the  least  possible  disturbance  of  surrounding  parts,  so  that 
the  muscle  may  form  a  new  attachment  posterior  to  its  original  one,  and 
may  produce  by  the  same  effort  of  contraction  a  smaller  degree  of  con- 
vergence than  previously.  The  final  object  of  all  the  operations  which 
may  be  necessary  is  to  place  the  optic  axes  in  a  position  of  approximate 
parallelism,  with  only  the  normal  slight  inclination  to  convergence  when 
the  eyes  are  at  rest,  and  to  do  this  without  any  impairment  of  the  power 
of  volitional  convergence,  which  should  be  left  available  for  directing 
both  eyes  equally  to  any  near  object,  and  for  maintaining  this  direction 
as  long  as  it  may  be  required. 

Considering  that  squint  is  always  a  binocular  affection,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  perfect  result  can  seldom  be  expected  from  an  operation  on  one 
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Fig.  387. 


Diagram  to  illustrate  the  operation  for 
strabismus. 


eye  only.  If  the  degree  of  deviation  is  not  large,  such  an  operation  may 
produce  parallelism  when  the  eyes  are  at  rest,  and  may  correct  a  conspic- 
uous deformity,  but  it  can  only  do  so  at  the  cost  of  producing  a  perma- 
nent difference  of  convergence  power  between  the  two,  so  that  a  common 

motor  impulse  would  affect  them  dif- 
ferently, and  the  eye  operated  upon 
would  lag  behind  the  other  during 
every  effort  to  direct  both  to  some 
near  point.  Fig.  337  represents  a 
pair  of  eyes,  a,  b,  in  the  ordinary  po- 
sition of  fixed  squint.  At  rest,  that 
is,  during  sleep,  they  would  be  equally 
convergent,  but  the  working  eye,  a,  is 
habitually  directed  forward,  for  visual 
purposes,  along  the  line  a  a7,  and  the 
whole  convergence  is  manifested  by 
the  squinting  eye  b,  which  is  habitu- 
ally directed  inwards  along  the  line 
b  b',  these  two  lines  forming  always  an 
angle  of  the  same  magnitude.  The 
internal  recti  muscles  of  the  two  eyes 
are  inserted  into  the  sclerotic  at  the 
points  c  c'.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  an  operation  upon  the  eye  b,  which 
put  back  its  internal  rectus  to  a  new  attachment  at  d,  would  overcome 
the  habitual  convergence,  and  would  allow  the  line  of  direction  b  b'  to 
become  parallel  to  the  line  of  direction  a  a'.  When  the  eyes  were  di- 
rected forwards  the  squint  would  be  cured,  but  the  internal  rectus  of  the 
eye  a  would  be  left  in  a  position  of  advantage,  with  its  strength  undi- 
minished, while  the  internal  rectus  of  the  eye  b  would  be  weakened  by 
being  placed  in  a  position  of  great  disadvantage.  When  any  attempt 
was  made  to  fix  both  eyes  on  a  near  object  the  same  central  motor  im- 
pulse would  produce  different  results  upon  the  two,  and  the  eye  b  would 
either  lag  behind  its  fellow  and  appear  to  squint  divergently  in  relation 
to  it,  or  its  muscle  would  become  tired  and  strained  by  being  called 
upon  for  a  greater  exertion  than  its  fellow.  The  proper  operation  is  to 
divide  the  correction  equally  between  the  two  eyes  by  putting  back  the 
two  muscles  to  the  points  of  attachment  e  e'.  By  this  we  not  only  obtain 
parallelism  when  the  eyes  are  at  rest,  but  leave  them  with  equal  and  suffi- 
cient convergence  power,  and  replace  them  in  that  natural  condition  from 
which  the}f  had  been  caused  to  deviate  by  the 
acquired  hypertrophy  of  their  internal  recti 
muscles. 

Magnitude  of  a  Squint. — The  magnitude  of  a 
squint  is  commonly  expressed  by  the  distance 
between  two  vertical  lines,  one  of  which  bisects 
the  palpebral  opening  of  the  squinting  eye,  while 
the  other  bisects  the  pupil  of  the  same  eye  when 
the  working  eye  is  directed  forwards,  as  shown 
at  a  and  b,  Fig.  338.  It  is  obvious,  as  tenot- 
Diagram  to  show  the  method  omy  of  the  internal  rectus  cannot  be  made  to 
of  estimating  the  degree  of  produce  less  than  a  certain  minimum  of  effect, 
squint.  that  a  squint  may  be  so  small  as  only  to  admit 

of  a  single  operation,  which  should  then  be  per- 
formed upon  the  squinting  eye;  and  it  is  also  obvious  that  a  squint  may 
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be  so  large  that  no  single  operation  can  correct  it.  In  former  tiroes, 
when  neither  the  etiology  nor  the  binocular  character  of  the  affection  was 
understood,  it  was  customary  in  such  cases  to  perform  the  second  opera- 
tion on  the  same  or  squinting  eye,  and  some  very  hideous  deformities 
were  occasionally  thus  produced,  the  displaced  muscle  ultimately  losing 
all  power  over  the  globe,  and  permitting  its  inner  side  to  project  in  an 
unsightly  manner,  while  the  cornea  was  directed  outwards.  It  is  now 
understood  that  if  a  first  operation  upon  the  squinting  eye  produces  only 
partial  correction,  the  second  operation  must  be  performed  upon  the 
working  eye,  even  although  it  is  the  other  which  still  squints.  The  affec- 
tion remains  a  binocular  one,  although  it  falls  upon  the  eye  which  has 
the  least  useful  vision,  and  parallelism  will  be  restored  by  operating  upon 
the  other.  When  a  squint  is  very  large  it  is  admissible  to  operate  upon 
both  eyes  at  once ;  but  when  it  is  only  of  moderate  dimensions  it  is  more 
prudent  to  defer  the  second  operation  for  two  or  three  months,  until  the 
muscle  first  divided  has  entirely  regained  its  power. 

Details  of  Operation. — For  the  performance  of  the  operation  the  pa- 
tient should  be  recumbent  upon  a  narrow  couch  and  fully  etherized.  The 
surgeon  stands  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  patient,  and,  having  sepa- 
rated the  lids  by  a  speculum,  pinches  up  with  forceps  a  vertical  fold  of 
conjunctiva  and  subconjunctival  tissue  at  a  point  where  the  inner  vertical 
and  the  lower  horizontal  tangents  to  the  cornea  would  intersect  each 
other.  With  a  pair  of  tine  scissors,  pointed  and  curved  on  the  flat,  he 
divides  this  fold  to  its  base  immediately  below  the  forceps,  and  gives  an 
additional  snip,  to  be  certain  that  he  has  cut  quite  down  to  the  sclerotic, 
making  a  horizontal  wound.  Retaining  his  hold  with  the  forceps,  he 
places  the  extremity  of  a  strabismus  hook  (Fig.  339)  on  the  exposed  scle- 
rotic, runs  it  a  little  down,  to  be  sure  of  getting  beneath  the  tendon,  well 
back,  to  be  sure  of  getting  behind  it,  and  then  upwards  and  forwards  in 
a  bold  curve,  the  extremity  of  the  hook  never 
losing  touch  of  the  surface  of  the  eyeball.  When 
"this  manoeuvre  is  properly  executed  the  extremity 
of  the  hook  shows  under  the  conjunctiva  above  the 
upper  margin  of  the  tendon,  and  the  curved  part 
is  completely  concealed  from  view  by  the  body  of 
the  tendon,  and  is  checked  by  it  from  advancing  to 
the  corneal  margin.  If  the  whole  of  the  hook  can 
be  seen  through  the  conjunctiva,  or  if  it  can  be 
pulled  up  to  the  corneal  margin,  it  is  not  under  the 
tendon  at  all,  and  another  sweep  must  be  made. 
When  the  hook  is  rightly  placed  the  operator  shifts 
it  into  his  left  hand,  and  takes  the  scissors  in  his 
right.  He  makes  steady  traction  with  the  hook 
towards  the  outer  canthus,  holds  the  scissors  very 
slightly  open,  with  their  curve  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  hook,  introduces  them  into  the  wound,  and 
passes  the  lower  blade  under  the  tendon,  in  contact 
with  the  convexity  of  the  hook,  which  serves  as  a 
director,  while  the  point  of  the  upper  blade  is  insin- 
uated between  the  conjunctiva  and  the  tendon,  just 
making  its  own  track  through  the  subconjunctival 
connective  tissue.  When  the  scissor  blades  include 
a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  width  of  the  tendon  they 
may  be  closed,  then  opened  and  pushed  on  for 
another  snip,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  of  the  tendon  is  divided,  when 
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the  hook,  no  longer  held  back  against  the  traction  of  the  operator,  will 
at  once  break  through  the  connective  tissue  and  advance  to  the  corneal 
margin.     The  operation  is  then  completed. 

Sutures. — In  a  general  way  the  wound  requires  no  treatment,  except 
the  application  of  cold  or  iced  water  to  the  lids  if  there  is  sufficient  ten- 
dencjr  to  bleeding  to  threaten  a  disfiguring  ecchymosis  which  would  be 
only  slowly  absorbed.  In  the  case  of  a  second  operation,  if  there  is  any 
fear  that  too  great  an  effect  has  been  produced,  the  retraction  of  the  mus- 
cle may  be  checked  by  the  insertion  of  a  deep  suture  to  draw  it  forwards 
towards  the  cornea.  If  the  original  wound  was  a  little  large,  or  if  any 
vertical  cut  has  been  accidentally  made  in  the  conjunctiva,  a  fine  suture 
should  be  passed  through  this  membrane  only.  A  suture  should  also  be 
applied  if  the  cut  edge  of  the  tendon  is  exposed  in  any  part  of  the  wound, 
as  otherwise  a  fleshy  prominence  is  apt  to  spring  up  in  such  a  place  and 
to  be  a  source  of  disfigurement.  If  such  a  prominence  should  form  it 
may  be  snipped  off  close  to  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  cut  surface  may  be 
touched  with  nitrate  of  silver,  after  which  all  trace  of  the  swelling  will 
disappear. 

Paralytic  Strabismus. — When  strabismus  is  not  produced  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  but  is  a  result  of  paralysis,  as  shown  by  the  secondary  squint 
being  larger  than  the  primary,  the  case  will  in  the  first  instance  require 
treatment  addressed  to  the  paralysis  itself.  But  if  this  should  prove 
ineffectual  a  perfect  cure  may  often  be  produced  by  tenotomy  of  the 
contracted  muscle,  followed  by  daily  localized  faradization  of  its  weakened 
antagonist.  The  electricity  should  be  applied  by  a  pair  of  very  fine  con- 
ductors to  the  conjunctiva  covering  the  affected  muscle. 

Divergent  strabismus  is  comparatively  seldom  met  with,  although  it 
sometimes  occurs  as  a  result  of  over-correction  of  the  convergent  form, 
sometimes  as  the  result  of  the  mere  wandering  outwards  of  an  eye  which 
has  lost  vision,  and  occasionally  from  weakness  of  the  internal  recti 
muscles.  It  is  scarce!}'  ever  sufficient  to  perform  tenotomy  of  the  ex- 
ternal recti,  but  in  most  cases  the  internal  recti  must  be  shortened  or 
brought  forward  to  an  attachment  nearer  to  the  cornea.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  internal  rectus  of  the  affected  eye  must  be  separated  from  its 
attachments,  a  portion  of  its  tendon  cut  off,  and  the  rest  brought  forward 
bjr  two  sutures,  one  of  them  taking  in  a  broad  piece  of  the  upper  portion 
of  the  conjunctiva,  the  other  of  the  lower.  The  muscle  should  be  ex- 
posed, for  this  purpose,  by  a  horizontal  incision  from  the  margin  of  the 
cornea  to  the  caruncle,  but  no  conjunctiva  should  be  taken  away.  Division 
of  both  external  recti  will  generally  be  necessary.  Such  operations  are 
chiefly  performed  for  the  improvement  of  appearance,  and  they  require 
to  be  carefully  planned  and  skilfully  executed  in  order  that  they  may  not 
do  harm  rather  than  good.  It  is  better  that  they  should  not  be  under- 
taken by  any  surgeon  who  has  not  had  opportunities  of  gaining  experi- 
ence of  the  general  effect  of  displacements  of  the  ocular  muscles,  as  it  is 
very  easy  to  do  either  too  little  or  too  much.  In  the  former  case  the 
patient  will  be  unconscious  of  benefit,  in  the  latter  he  will  often  have 
much  reason  to  complain. 

Becent  Paralysis  of  Ocular  Muscles. — In  cases  of  recent  paralysis  or 
weakening  of  one  or  more  of  the  ocular  muscles,  double  vision  is  always 
a  prominent  and  often  a  distressing  symptom ;  although  the  degree  of 
deviation  of  the  eye  may  be  extremely  slight.  When  paralysis  attacks 
the  third  nerve,  which  supplies  the  levator  palpebne,  the  sphincter  of  the 
pupil  and  the  muscle  of  accommodation,  and  all  the  external  muscles  of 
the  eye,  except  the  external  rectus  and  the  superior  oblique,  the  effect 
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produced  is  very  remarkable.  The  upper  lid  falls  completely,  and  cannot 
be  raised  by  any  effort  of  the  will.  When  it  is  raised  by  the  surgeon  it 
•bows  the  pupil  dilated,  the  eye  somewhat  abducted,  but  capable  of  being 
carried  further  outwards  by  an  effort,  and  immovable  in  other  directions. 
When  paralysis  attacks  the  sixth  nerve,  only  the  external  rectus  muscle 
la  affected  ;  the  eye  is  adducted,  and  there  is  double  vision  of  all  objects 
towards  its  temporal  side,  but  not  of  objects  situated  on  its  nasal  side. 
In  some  cases  the  third  nerve  is  only  partially  affected,  the  muscles  sup- 
plied by  certain  twigs  entirely  escaping;  and  in  all  cases  the  position  of 
the  eye  and  of  the  false  image  are  not  the  direct  results  of  the  paralysis, 
but  the  final  results  of  the  rearrangement  of  a  group  of  forces  from  which 
certain  members  have  been  taken  away,  so  that  the  balance  of  the  whole 
group  is  disturbed. 

Determination  of  the  Deviating  Eye. — When  the  amount  of  deviation 
*>f  the  affected  eye  is  very  small,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  which 
of  the  two  is  at  fault ;  but  the  most  simple  test  for  this  purpose  is  to  de- 
sire the  patient  to  look  fixedly  at  an  object,  and  then  to  conceal  it,  first 
from  one  eye  and  then  from  the  other,  by  the  interposition  of  a  screen 
over  which  the  movements  of  the  eye  may  be  watched.  When  the  screen 
conceals  the  object  from  the  unaffected  eye  the  deviating  eye  will  in- 
stantly move  to  fix  it ;  but  when  the  screen  is  placed  over  the  deviating 
eye  the  other  remains  motionless.  Again,  if  the  patient  keeps  his  head 
still,  and  follows  with  his  eyes  any  object  which  is  moved  to  and  fro,  up 
and  down,  and  laterally,  the  observer  can  hardly  fail  to  detect  a  loss  of 
mobility  in  some  direction.  Lastly,  the  test  with  red  glass  already  men- 
tioned will  determine  to  which  eye  each  image  belongs. 

Causes  of  Paralysis. — Paralysis  of  a  single  cranial  nerve,  producing 
paralysis  of  one  or  more  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  may  be  due  to  various 
kinds  of  lesion,  but  in  probably  half  the  cases  in  which  it  occurs  it  is  due 
to  the  cropping  up  of  some  late  form  of  syphilis ;  either  to  gummatous 
tumor  in  the  nervous  centres  or  to  pressure  on  a  nerve-trunk  from  perios- 
teal deposit.  The  mere  fact  of  paralysis  of  the  sixth  nerve,  or  of  the 
fourth,  throws  no  light  upon  its  cause;  but  paralysis  of  all  the  branches 
of  the  third  is  presumably  due  to  some  cause  of  pressure  acting  upon 
the  common  trunk  in  which  they  are  combined  prior  to  distribution, 
while  paralysis  of  single  branches  is  presumably  due  to  some  cause  act- 
ing upon  one  or  more  of  the  scattered  ganglia  of  origin.  On  the  same 
principle,  if  two  or  more  of  the  nerves  entering  the  orbit  are  affected, 
there  is  at  once  reason  to  suspect  pressure  from  periostitis  at  the  sphe- 
noidal fissure,  where  the  trunks  are  contiguous  to  one  another.  Besides 
gumma  and  periostitis,  paralysis  of  one  or  more  of  the  orbital  nerves 
may  be  produced  by  various  forms  of  disease  or  degeneration  of  the 
nervous  centres,  and  also  by  injuries  of  the  head.  There  has  lately  been 
a  girl  in  St.  George's  Hospital  who  received  a  severe  blow  on  the  parietal 
region,  and  in  whom,  after  the  lapse  of  some  months  and  the  subsidence 
of  other  symptoms,  paralysis  of  the  superior  and  inferior  recti  on  the 
injured  side  remained,  although  the  other  muscles  supplied  by  the  third 
nerve  were  unaffected. 

Treatment. — In  any  case  of  paralysis  of  an  ocular  muscle  the  surgeon 
must  seek  any  guidance  as  to  the  cause  which  can  be  obtained  from  the 
history  and  the  other  symptoms  of  the  patient;  and  must  especially  en- 
deavor to  satisfy  himself  with  regard  to  the  presence  of  syphilis.  Unless 
the  results  of  his  examination  point  definitely  to  some  other  mode  of 
treatment  he  will  generally  do  well  to  give  iodide  of  potassium,  and  to 
give  it  in  doses  frequently  increased  to  the  fullest  extent  which  can  be 
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borne ;  commencing  with  ten  grains  three  times  a  day,  and  proceeding 
to  double  or  treble  that  quantity.  In  all  cases  of  disease  of  the  nervous 
centres  produced  by  late  forms  of  syphilis  the  iodide  will  alleviate  the 
existing  symptoms,  and  if  sufficiently  pushed  will  remove  them  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner ;  but  it  seems  to  have  no  influence  in  preventing  the 
recurrence  of  syphilitic  mischief  in  some  other  form  or  in  some  other 
organ.  Whenever,  therefore,  paralysis  of  a  cranial  nerve  has  j'ielded 
rapidly  to  the  iodide,  there  is  a  prima  facie  reason  for  a  course  of  per- 
cbloride  of  mercury,  or  for  some  other  method  of  mercurial  treatment,  in 
the  hope  that  by  its  means  the  constitutional  taint  may  be  removed.  In 
some  cases,  when  the  nervous  affection  has  been  relieved,  the  muscular 
paralysis  remains,  because  the  muscle,  weakened  and  wasted  by  a  period 
of  inaction,  is  no  longer  able  to  strive  against  its  physiological  an- 
tagonist. Under  such  circumstances  benefit  ma}*  be  derived  from  local- 
ized faradization  of  the  weak  muscle,  and,  if  this  should  not  prove  suffi- 
cient, the  tendon  of  the  contracted  muscle  may  be  divided. 

Diseases  of  the  Lachrymal  Apparatus. — The  lachrymal  apparatus  is  often 
the  seat  of  derangements  which  call  for  the  interference  of  the  surgeon. 
The  lachrymal  glands  may  become  hypertrophied  and  may  require  re- 
moval, or  they  may  be  removed  on  account  of  inveterate  obstruction  of 
the  nasal  ducts.  The  operation  is  easily  performed  through  an  incision 
immediately  below  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  hut 
care  should  be  taken  to  make  this  incision  sufficiently  long.  The  lachrymal 
gland  often  has  appendages  at  some  little  distance  from  its  main  body, 
and  any  of  these,  if  left  behind,  will  continue  to  discharge  its  secretion 
through  its  divided  duct  into  the  surrounding  tissue,  producing  trouble- 
some swelling  which  may  end  in  abscess.  The  lachrymal  puncta  are  some- 
times occluded,  and  may  be  seen  by  a  magnifying-glass  as  little  promi- 
nences with  no  central  apertures.  Or  the  canaliculi  may  be  occluded 
between  the  eye  and  the  lachrymal  sac,  a  condition  which  can  only  be 
discovered  by  the  passage  of  a  very  fine  probe,  sufficiently  fine  to  pass 
through  the  punctum  itself.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  punctum 
constitutes  a  short  vertical  channel  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  hori- 
zontal canaliculus,  which  joins  it  at  a  right  angle;  and  it  is  necessary  in 
any  attempt  to  pass  a  probe  to  remember  this  right  angle,  and  to  convert 
it  into  an  obtuse  one  by  drawing  the  eyelid,  generally  the  lower  lid,  out- 
wards, and  fixing  it  by  finger-pressure  while  the  probe  glides  round  the 
little  corner  and  straightens  out  the  channel.  Once  within  the  canalic- 
ulus, the  probe  should  pass  on  without  encountering  resistance  until  it 
crosses  the  lachrymal  sac  and  is  arrested  by  bone.  If  the  canaliculus  is 
obstructed  the  resistance  may  be  felt  by  the  fingers,  and  the  eyelid  may 
be  seen  to  be  moved  by  the  probe.  Obstructions  of  the  puncta  or  the 
canaliculi  are  scarcely  worth  treatment,  so  prone  are  they  to  reunite,  and 
so  trifling  is  the  inconvenience  which  they  occasion. 

Obstruction  of  the  nasal  duct  below  the  lachrymal  sac  is  a  much  more 
formidable  and  troublesome  affection.  It  may  commence  at  any  period  of 
life,  from  early  childhood  to  old  age,  and  is  generally  attributed  to  some 
cause  with  which  it  has  no  intelligible  connection.  The  first  symptoms 
observed  are  that  tears  lodge  and  overflow,  and  that  a  small  colorless 
elastic  tumor  appears  at  the  inner  corner  of  the  lower  eyelid.  This  tumor 
is  the  distended  lachrymal  sac,  which  becomes  filled  with  tears  until  no 
more  can  enter.  By  pressure  with  the  finger  it  can  be  emptied,  and  its 
contents,  which  consist  at  first  of  tears  more  or  less  inspissated,  can  be 
squeezed  back  into  the  conjunctival  sac  through  the  puncta.  After  a 
time  the  tear-bag  becomes  irritated  by  distension,  and  its  lining  mem- 
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brane  secretes  a  quantity  of  mucus,  which  mingles  with  the  tears  and 
can  be  pressed  out  with  them.  Either  by  the  mere  continuance  of  the 
irritation,  or  by  some  accidental  increase  of  it,  a  state  of  actual  inflam- 
mation is  produced,  and  the  secretion  becomes  purulent.  The  swelling  of 
the  lining  membrane  closes  the  only  outlet,  and  the  result  is  an  abscess 
which  discharges  itself  upon  the  cheek  by  an  opening  which  is  prevented 
from  healing  by  the  continual  discharge  of  tears  through  it,  and  which 
becomes  a  lachrymal  fistula.  When  the  fistula  is  established  the  irritation 
often  subsides,  leaving  only  a  minute  hole,  through 
which  a  drop  of  clear  fluid  now  and  again  exudes, 
and  which  is  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less  reddened, 
incrusted,  or  unsightly  margin.  But  even  then  a 
small  matter  will  excite  fresh  mischief,  and  will 
render  the  secretion  of  the  sac  once  more  profuse 
and  purulent. 

Treatment. — Excepting,  perhaps,  in  a  few  per- 
sons of  more  than  ordinary  irritability,  the  train 
of  evils  above  described  is  only  produced  by  over- 
distension of  the  tear-bag,  and  may  be  prevented 
by  keeping  it  emptied  by  pressure.  In  children 
it  is  never  desirable  to  operate  unless  abscess  is 
imminent;  and  many  adults  live  in  perfect  com- 
fort by  the  simple  precaution  of  squeezing  out  the 
contents  of  the  little  tumor  every  half-hour  or  so,  a 
habit  which  soon  becomes  a  second  nature.  If  this 
habit  has  not  been  acquired  or  has  been  broken 
through,  and  if  the  lining  membrane  of  the  sac  is 
becoming  irritable,  as  shown  by  a  little  tenderness 
on  pressure,  by  the  character  of  the  secretion,  and 
bj'  redness  or  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  near  the 
puncta,  and  of  the  caruncle  and  plica  semilunaris, 
it  is  well  to  endeavor  to  cure  the  stricture  by  pass- 
ing through  it  a  full-sized  lachrymal  probe,  either  of 
Bowman's  or  Weber's  pattern.  Such  a  probe  is  too 
large  to  pass  through  the  punctum  or  the  canalic- 
ulus, and  they  must  be  slit  up  to  make  room  for 
it.  The  best  instrument  for  this  purpose  is  Weber's 
canaliculus  knife  (Fig.  340),  a  keen  narrow  blade 
terminating  in  a  short,  smooth,  and  rounded  beak. 
Drawing  the  lower  lid  outwards,  and  rendering  it 
tense,  the  surgeon  passes  the  beak  through  the  punc- 
tum, carries  it  carefully  round  the  angle  into  the 
canaliculus  (with  the  cutting  edge  upwards),  and 
pushes  it  horizontally  onwards  until  its  beak  is  arrest- 
ed by  bone.  Still  keeping  the  lid  tense,  he  raises  the 
knife  to  a  vertical  position,  and  in  doing  so  lays  open 
the  punctum  and  the  canaliculus  quite  up  to  the 
lachrymal  sac.  Along  the  groove  thus  formed  he 
introduces  a  probe  in  a  horizontal  direction  until  it 
also  is  arrested  by  bone  and  then  keeping  touch  of 
this  bone,  as  far  as  possible — that  is,  not  withdraw- 
ing the  probe  in  the  least — he  raises  it  into  a  ver- 
tical position,  so  that  it  may  cross  the  supraorbital  Weber's  canaliculus  knife. 
notch,  and  that  its  extremity  may  with  a  little  care  be  engaged  in  the 
upper  orifice  of  the  nasal  duct.     The  probe  is  then  pushed  down,  and 
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through  the  stricture  (which  may  sometimes  offer  a  considerable,  though 
elastic,  resistance),  until  its  extremity  rests  upon  the  floor  of  the  nose, 
when  it  should  be  left  in  position  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  withdrawn. 
For  the  first  few  days  the  lips  of  the  incision  along  the  canaliculus  must 
be  separated  daily,  until  they  have  lost  their  original  disposition  to  unite, 
and  the  slit  is  rendered  a  permanent  one.  After  an  interval  of  from  three 
days  to  a  week,  according  to  the  pain  suffered  and  the  degree  of  local 
irritation,  the  probe  may  be  passed  through  the  stricture  again,  and  it 
should  encounter  much  less  resistance  than  before.  In  order  to  modify 
the  chronically  inflamed  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sac,  an 
astringent  lotion,  say  of  five  grains  of  acetate  of  lead  to  an  ounce  of 
water,  should  be  dropped  into  the  inner  canthus  every  three  or  four 
hours,  the  sac  having  first  been  thoroughly  emptied 
by  pressure,  and  the  probe  should  be  passed  every 
few  days  for  three  or  four  weeks.  It  may  then  be 
laid  aside,  and  only  the  lotion  continued,  with  the 
result  that,  in  favorable  cases,  the  stricture  will  re- 
main pervious,  the  secretion  of  the  sac  will  return 
to  its  normal  character  and  quantity,  and  the  tears 
will  be  carried  into  the  nose  by  the  natural  channel. 
Jielapsing  Canes — A  result  so  favorable  as  this 
is  by  no  means  the  rule,  and  in  a  large  proportion 
of  instances  the  stricture  will  again  become  impass- 
able and  the  old  troubles  will  be  renewed.  The 
surgeon  may  then  have  recourse  to  division  of  the 
stricture,  for  which  purpose  he  first  passes  a  probe 
through  it  as  before,  and  then,  withdrawing  the 
probe,  replaces  it  with  Stilling's  knife  (Fig.  341), 
which  is  introduced  in  the  same  manner,  and  which 
is  made  to  divide  the  stricture  radially,  from  the 
centre  to  the  walls  of  the  nasal  duct,  in  three  or 
four  directions;  until  the  blade  is  quite  free  and 
loose  in  the  duct,  and  blood  escapes  from  the  cor- 
responding nostril.  Nothing  more  need  be  done, 
and  a  complete  cure  will  sometimes  follow.  Too 
often,  however,  the  stricture  again  contracts,  and 
then  the  cases  fall  into  two  classes — those  in  which 
the  patient  can  keep  himself  tolerably  comfortable 
by  frequently  emptying  the  sac  and  by  the  use  of 
an  astringent  lotion,  and  those  in  which  the  sac  is 
often  inflamed  and  the  eye  constantly  irritable. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  cure  cases  of 
the  latter  class  by  repeated  probing,  by  leaving 
short  probes  in  the  duct,  by  the  use  of  probes  of  a 
material  which  expands  by  the  absorption  of  moist- 
ure, when  introduced,  and  by  applying  lotions  di- 
rectly to  the  duct  with  a  syringe.  I  have  not  seen 
any  of  these  methods  produce  results  at  all  equiva- 
lent to  the  disadvantages  which  attend  upon  them, 
and  in  the  bad  cases  it  is  probably  the  best  practice 
either  to  remove  the  lachrymal  gland  or  to  destroy 
the  diseased  sac  with  caustic.  The  former  opera- 
tion has  already  been  referred  to ;  the  latter  is  per- 
formed by  making  a  vertical  incision  through  the 
cheek  into  the  sac,  so  as  to  open  its  whole  length.     Bleeding  having  been 
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arrested,  and  all  secretion  removed,  the  sac  may  be  filled  with  a  pellet  of 
ootton-wool  charged  with  chloride  of  zinc  paste,  and  the  whole  sac  will 
in  due  time  be  thrown  off  as  a  slough.  Care  must  be  taken  to  protect 
the  cheek,  by  plaster  or  oil,  from  the  action  of  the  caustic ;  and  it  will 
often  happen,  during  cicatrization,  that  the  tears  will  maintain  for  them- 
selves a  passage  through  the  tissues  by  which  the  sac  is  replaced.  After 
extirpation  of  the  gland  the  conjunctiva  is  moistened  only  by  its  own 
secretion;  and  the  sac,  no  longer  irritated  by  tears,  returns  gradually  to 
a  healthy  condition. 

If  the  patient,  when  first  seen,  has  actual  abscess  of  the  lachrymal  sac, 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  prevent  yielding  of  the  skin  by  opening 
the  abscess  through  the  canaliculus.  The  cavity  should  be  kept  empty 
by  frequent  gentle  pressure,  but  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  pass  a 
probe  through  the  stricture  until  all  acute  irritation  has  subsided.  If 
fistula  lacrymalis  has  actually  been  formed  the  stricture  must  be  treated 
in  the  manner  already  described,  and,  if  it  can  be  treated  successfully, 
the  fistulous  opening  will  close  so  far  as  to  be  imperceptible. 

The  Uttes  of  Spectacles. — It  still  remains  to  speak  of  the  uses  of  spec- 
tacles, a  large  and  somewhat  complicated  subject,  which,  in  the  space 
available  in  this  volume,  can  only  be  treated  in  the  most  superficial 
manner.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle  that  spectacles  are 
required  in  almost  every  case  in  which  there  is  good  vision  under  some 
circumstances  but  not  under  others — good  vision  limited  by  some  con- 
ditions of  space  or  of  time.  The  only  notable  exception  is  in  cases  of 
night-blind ness,  which  depends  either  upon  pigmentary  retinitis  or  upon 
exhaustion  of  the  retina  by  exposure  to  excessive  illumination.  But, 
roughly  speaking,  if  vision  is  conditioned  by  space,  so  that  a  person 
can  see  clearly  only  within  a  certain  limit  of  distance,  or  only  beyond  a 
certain  limit  of  distance,  or  if  it  is  conditioned  by  time,  so  that  a  person 
can  see  clearly  for  a  certain  period  of  effort,  but  no  longer ;  or  if  it  is 
conditioned  by  the  shape  or  direction  of  objects,  as  when  horizontal  lines 
are  seen  more  or  less  plainly  than  vertical  ones,  in  all  such  instances 
spectacles  will  alleviate  or  remove  the  defect.  The  fact  that  there  is 
good  vision  at  any  time,  or  under  any  circumstances,  proves  that  the 
retina  is  healthy  and  the  sensorium  receptive;  so  that  the  defective 
vision  under  other  circumstances  can  only  be  due  to  some  imperfection 
of  the  muscular  apparatus  of  vision  by  which  the  eyes  are  adjusted  and 
directed  to  the  object.  Moreover,  the  occurrence  of  pain,  aching,  or 
straining,  which  is  not  constant,  but  which  is  brought  on  only  by  using 
the  eyes,  and  is  relieved  by  resting  them,  may  generally  be  taken  to 
indicate  that  nothing  but  the  muscular  system  is  in  fault,  that  there  is 
no  organic  disease  or  serious  defect,  and  that  optical  assistance  is  alt  that 
is  required. 

JSmmetropia. — The  eye  of  natural  shape  and  proportion  is  said  to  be 
44  emmetropic."  Emmetropia  signifies  that  the  eye,  when  in  a  state  of 
absolute  rest,  sees  distant  objects  clearly.  Its  vision  is  bounded  by  no 
far  point,  but  extends  theoretically  to  infinity,  and  practically  takes  in 
the  fixed  stars.  In  order  that  such  an  eye  may  see  near  objects  clearly 
the  convexity  of  its  crystalline  lens  must  be  increased  ;  and  the  nearer 
the  object  approaches  the  greater  the  convexity  must  become.  The 
change  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  or  muscle  of 
accommodation ;  and,  as  the  power  of  the  muscle  is  limited,  the  extent 
to  which  the  convexity  of  the  lens  can  be  increased  is  also  limited,  and 
clear  vision  is  limited  by  a  "  near  point,"  nearer  than  which  objects  cannot 
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be  seen  distinctly.  The  state  of  the  eye  at  rest  is  called  its  **  refraction  ;M 
the  power  of  altering  the  refraction  to  see  near  objects  is  called  "  accom- 
modation. " 

Presbyopia. — While  the  muscular  power  available  for  accommodation 
is  always  about  the  same,  the  plasticity  or  elasticity  of  the  crystalline 
lens  diminishes  from  childhood  onwards,  and  it  becomes  every  year 
harder  after  the  age  of  about  eleven.  Consequently,  after  that  age,  the 
near  point  goes  farther  away  from  the  eye  every  year,  as  the  power  to 
mould  the  shape  of  the  lens  diminishes.  A  child  of  eleven  might  read 
small  print  at  four  or  Ave  inches,  but  the  same  person  at  the  age  of 
twenty  would  not  be  able  to  read  it  nearer  than  at  six  or  seven  inches. 
As  years  increase,  the  accommodation  diminishes  in  an  increasing  ratio, 
until,  at  forty-five  or  fifty  years  of  age,  the  near  point  is  so  far  away  that 
a  book  or  newspaper  can  onty  be  read  when  it  is  inconveniently  remote, 
so  that  the  eyes  hardly  receive  sufficient  light  from  it.  This  state  is 
called  aged  sight,  or  presbyopia,  and  it  is  a  natural  and  physiological 
condition,  common  to  all  healthy  and  well-formed  ejes.  When  it  occurs 
prematurely  it  may  be  a  sign  of  premature  senile  decay;  and  when  it 
increases  very  rapidly  it  may  be  premonitory  of  glaucoma.  But  at  the 
average  time,  and  in  the  average  degree,  it  is  simply  the  common  lot  of 
humanity,  from  which  only  people  who  were  originally  shortsighted  are 
even  apparently  exempt. 

Glasses  for  Presbyopia — Presbyopia  is  in  its  essential  nature  incura- 
ble, but  its  effects  are  entirely  obviated  by  convex  spectacles,  which  pro- 
duce outside  the  eye  the  same  optical  effect  which  the  wearer  is  no  longer 
able  to  produce  by  an  internal  effort.  Presbyopic  persons  should  use 
spectacles  as  soon  as  the  defect  makes  itself  felt,  and  should  not  be 
tempted  by  spectacle  sellers  to  begin  with  insufficient  power.  The  use 
of  glasses  will  save  them  from  much  straining  and  effort,  and  will  restore 
them  to  juvenility  of  vision.  Comfort  in  use  is  the  best  test  of  efficiency, 
and  no  glasses  that  are  comfortable  in  use  will  ever  do  mischief. 

Ametropia. — The  essential  condition  of  emmetropia  is  that  the  focal 
length  of  the  crystalline  lens  should  be  equal  to  its  distance  from  the 
retina;  or,  supposing  the  lens  to  be  an  invariable  quantity,  that  the  eye- 
ball should  be  of  a  certain  depth  from  front  to 
Fio.342.  back.     It  is  obvious  that  this  condition  maybe 

departed  from  in  two  opposite  directions — by  the 
eyeball  being  too  short  from  front  to  back,  or  by 
its  being  too  long.  An  eye  in  either  of  these 
conditions  is  distinguished  as  being  ametropic, 
and  ametropic  eyes  fall  naturally  into  two  classes 
— the  hypermetropic,  which  are  too  short  from 

front  to  back ;  and  the  hypoinetropic,  or  myopic, 

Diagram  of  emmetropia,  myo-  which  are  too  long.     In  the  annexed  diagram  the 
pia,  and  hypermetropia.       dark  line  represents  emmetropia,  or  the  normal 
standard  ;  the  inner  dotted  line  respresents  hy- 
permetropia ;  the  outer  dotted  line  represents  myopia. 

Hypermetropia. — Hypermetropic  people  have  conditioned  vision.  They 
do  not  see  anything  clearly  when  their  eyes  are  at  rest,  and  hence  they 
instinctively  exert  accommodation,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  degree 
of  their  defect,  even  for  distant  objects.  For  near  objects  the}-  require, 
of  course,  to  accommodate  still  more.  In  childhood  they  are  liable  to 
squint,  and  at  all  ages  they  are  apt  to  find  the  use  of  their  eyes  exces- 
sively wearisome.  Employment  over  minute  objects  produces  intolerable 
aching.     The  intensity  of  these  symptoms  is  determined  by  three  ele- 
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ments — the  degree  of  hypermetropia,  the  flexibility  of  the  lens,  and  the 
strength  of  the  muscle  of  accommodation.  When  the  degree  is  slight, 
and  other  circumstances  are  favorable,  hypermetropia  may  appear  only 
as  early  presbyopia,  calling  for  glasses  at  thirty-five  or  forty  years  of  age, 
independently  of  premature  senility.  When  the  degree  is  high,,  and  cir- 
cumstances are  unfavorable,  the  result  may  be  absolute  incapacity  to  use 
the  eyes  for  sustained  looking  at  any  near  object. 

Glasxes  for  Hypermetropia. — Hypermetropia  in  its  extreme  degrees, 
is  a  malformation  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  arrest  of  develop- 
ment, and  which  is  often  associated  with  an  imperfect  sensitiveness  of 
the  retina.  Except  for  this  it  is  entirely  relieved  by  convex  spectacles; 
and  whatever  the  degree  of  sight,  all  pain  or  discomfort  may  be  removed 
by  resting  the  accommodation  by  their  employment.  The  spectacles 
should  be  worn  constantly,  from  morning  to  night,  so  that  the  eyes  are 
never  called  upon  for  abnormal  etfort,  and  their  strength  should  be 
exactly  compensatory  of  the  defect  How  to  ascertain  the  necessary 
strength  may  be  found  in  systematic  treatises  upon  the  subject.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  volume  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  the  pains  of  hy- 
permetropia require  and  may  be  cured  by  spectacles,  and  that  they  do 
not  require  and  cannot  even  be  improved  by  the  energetic  medical  treat- 
ment which  they  sometimes  receive. 

Myopia. — The  opposite  condition,  myopia,  is  the  physical  cause  of  short 
sight,  in  which  vision  is  limited  by  some  finite  "  far  point."  The  far 
point  may  be  six  inches  from  the  eye,  or  twenty-four  inches,  or  six  feet, 
bat  wherever  it  is  there  is  no  clear  vision  beyond  it.  The  evil  results  of 
myopia  are  two  in  number :  first,  that  it  prevents  those  who  suffer  from  it 
from  seeing  the  world,  and  thus  greatly  curtails  the  unconscious  education 
which  the  world  imparts.  Next,  in  its  high  degrees,  by  requiring  the 
two  eyes  to  be  maintained  in  a  high  degree  of  convergence  in  order  to 
direct  them  both  to  a  near  object,  it  throws  a  mechanical  strain  upon  the 
posterior  part  of  the  hemisphere  which  leads  to  its  mechanical  elongation, 
with  consequent  increase  of  the  myopia,  and  which  leads  also,  in  many 
cases,  to  atrophy  and  even  to  chronic  inflammation  of  the  choroid,  and 
to  subsequent  changes  which  are  destructive  to  si  girt.  Hence  it  is  im- 
portant that  myopic  children  should  constantly  wear  spectacles  which  will 
enable  them  to  see  the  world  in  which  they  move,  and  it  is  still  more 
important  that  they  should  wear  spectacles  which  will  keep  their  books 
and  their  work  away  from  them — which  will  not  indeed,  enable  them  to 
see  better,  but  will  compel  them  to  see  farther  off.  Such  spectacles  must 
be  concave,  and  whether  or  not  the  same  pair  will  fulfil  both  purposes 
will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  the  defect.  How  to  measure  this  degree, 
and  how  to  prescribe  for  it  when  it  is  ascertained,  are  points  on  which 
information  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 

Axtigmatinm. — There  is  also  a  complicated  form  of  ametropia  called 
astigmatism,  in  which  the  cornea,  like  the  bow]  of  a  spoon,  is  differently 
curved  in  two  directions  which  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and 
sometimes,  but  not  always,  vertical  and  horizontal.  The  possible  combi- 
nations of  astigmatism  are  very  numerous,  but  the  general  test  of  its 
presence  is  that  similar  lines  are  seen  more  or  less  clearly  according  to 
their  direction.  Even  more  than  l^permetropia  it  i9  a  source  of  fatigue 
and  distress  which  disqualify  the  eyes  from  exertion  ;  but  it  admits  of 
being  greatly  relieved  by  glasses  with  cylindrical  surfaces,  which  re- 
fract more  in  one  direction  than  in  another,  and  which  must  be  carefully 
calculated  to  meet  the  peculiarities  of  ever}'  case. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR. 

The  present  chapter  is  only  intended  as  an  indication  of  the  chief 
topics  in  aural  pathology  and  therapeutics ;  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  under- 
standing of  a  very  difficult  and  complex  subject,  and  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  special  treatises. 

The  most  intelligible,  and  I  think  for  practical  purposes  the  most  useful, 
division  of  the  diseases  of  the  ear  is  into  those  of  the  external  meatus,  the 
membrana  tympani  and  tympanum  (including  the  Eustachian  tube  and 
mastoid  cells),  and  the  labyrinth.  And  it  ma}'  be  said,  I  think,  with  truth 
that  most  of  the  affections  of  the  external  parts  are  curable,  many  of  those 
of  the  tympanum  very  difficult  of  cure,  and  all  those  of  the  labyrinth  at 
present  inaccessible  to  treatment. 

Malformations,  such  as  imperfect  development  of  the  external  parts, 
absence  of  the  meatus  or  supernumerary  auricles,  are  every  now  and  then 
met  with.  They  are  interesting  in  a  scientific  or  morphological  point  of 
view,  but  of  little  surgical  importance.  Supernumerary  auricles  should 
be  removed  when  it  will  improve  the  patient's  appearance;  for  the  other 
malformations  no  treatment  can  be  recommended. 

Tumors  of  the  Auricle A  blood-tumor  (hematoma  auris)  is  often 

met  with  in  the  auricle  in  insane  persons.  It  is  not  usually  necessary  or 
desirable  to  meddle  with  it.  If  it  threatens  to  grow  large  it  should  be 
treated  by  setons.  Other  tumors  form  in  the  auricle,  the  most  familiar 
being  the  little  fibrous  or  keloid  tumor  which  sometimes  grows  around 
the  puncture  of  the  earring  in  ladies.  When  this  is  really  increasing,  or 
when  it  has  attained  a  size  which  produces  disagreeable  deformity,  it 
should  be  removed ;  but  the  operation  is  rarety  necessary.  When  it  is 
so,  the  best  plan  is  to  cut  out  the  tumor  03*  a  V-shaped  incision,  and 
bring  the  parts  together  at  once. 

Cysts,  gouty  deposits,  and  fatty  or  other  innocent  tumors  are  found 
occasionally  in  the  auricle,  but  their  treatment  presents  no  peculiarity. 

Eruptions. — The  most  common  affections  of  the  auricle  are  the  pustular 
or  vesicular  skin  eruptions,  eczema,  herpes,  impetigo,  and  the  chronic 
inflammation  which  occasionally  follows  on  erysipelas.  The  chief  differ- 
ences in  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  such  affections  from  those  which 
occur  in  other  situations  depends  on  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  ears 
clean  and  dry,  and  on  the  liability  to  accumulation  of  secretion  in  the 
recess  of  the  meatus :  scrupulous  attention  to  these  points  will  generally 
render  these  diseases  much  more  tractable.  The  general  health  and  the 
state  of  the  secretions  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  the  diet  and 
medical  treatment  regulated  accordingly ;  the  auricle  must  be  carefully 
cleansed  and  dried  twice  a  day,  and  the  meatus  well  syringed  out  with 
warm  water  or  any  appropriate  lotion,  after  which  the  local  application 
which  is  indicated  in  each  skin  eruption  is  to  be  applied  («ee  Diseases  of 
the  Skin).  In  the  chronic  erysipelatous  inflammation  lotions  of  nitrate  of 
silver  will  be  most  serviceable. 
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Periostitis  and  Caries  of  External  Meatus. — The  periosteum  of  the 
external  meatus  is  sometimes  inflamed,  leading  to  an  acutely  painful 
swelling,  which  after  some  time  may  suppurate.  It  is  not  necessary, 
however,  to  wait  for  the  formation  of  matter  in  order  to  open  the  swell- 
Log.  A  free  incision  will  relieve  the  patient's  sufferings  and  may  avert 
farther  mischief.  Otherwise  the  hone  itself  may  become  carious ;  and 
Although  this  disease  is  less  alarming  than  that  which  affects  the  parts 
of  the  bone  nearer  to  the  vessels  and  membranes  of  the  brain,  yet  it  is 
very  tedious,  threatens  permanent  damage  to  the  hearing,  and  may 
spread  inwards. 

Examination  of  the  External  Meatus  and  Membrana  Tympani. — The 
examination  of  the  external  meatus  is  directed  to  ascertain  the  condition 
and  appearance  of  its  lining  membrane,  the  presence  or  absence  of  foreign 
bodies,  or  of  accumulations  of  wax,  and  the  condition  of  the  membrana 
tympani.  In  a  very  good  light  the  tympanic  membrane  can  sometimes 
be  seen  without  a  speculum ;  but  usually  a  silver  tube,  either  solid  or 
deft  and  dilatable,  is  necessary ;  and  unless  bright  daylight  is  available 
It  is  necessary  to  throw  the  light  of  a  lamp  with  a  reflector  behind  it 
down  the  tube.  The  best  light  is  bright  daylight  reflected  from  a  mirror 
with  8-inch  focus.  In  operative  procedures  a  similar  mirror  should  be 
worn  on  the  forehead  (as  in  laryngoscopy),  in  order  to  leave  both  hands 
flree.  Mr.  Hinton  says  that  in  the  case  of  very  young  children  the  specu- 
lum is  to  be  used  with  caution,  on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the 
meatus.  "  The  points  to  be  noted  in  the  examination  of  the  meatus  are 
the  size  and  calibre  of  the  canal,  whether  normal  or  infringed  upon  ;  the 
presence  or  absence  of  extraneous  bodies  and  cerumen,  and  the  condition 
of  the  lining  membrane." 

Accumulation  of  cerumen  is  a  very  common  cause  of  deafness,  and 
often  induces  giddiness  and  various  still  more  unpleasant  symptoms.  It 
may  even  cause  absorption  of  the  bony  walls  of  the  meatus.  The  sudden- 
ness of  the  deafness,  the  presence  of  other  catarrhal  symptoms,  and  the 
variability  of  the  power  of  hearing  often  mark  the  deafness  following  on 
sudden  accumulation  of  wax  arising  from  catarrh  of  the  meatus,  even 
before  examination.  The  wax  must  be  removed  by  constant  and  liberal 
syringing  with  warm  water.  The  patient  sitting  with  his  head  inclined 
over  a  basin,  a  stream  of  water  is  to  be  directed  out  of  a  syringe  holding 
about  five  ounces  along  the  roof  of  the  meatus,  running  out  below.  Soft- 
ening the  wax  with  alkaline  solutions  or  warm  oil  dropped  into  the  ears 
at  night  will  promote  its  discharge.  Often  a  large  mass  comes  away  at 
last,  presenting  a  complete  cast  of  the  meatus,  and  leaving  the  lining  of 
the  meatus  irritable.  Soothing  applications  and  repeated  syringing,  if 
the  wax  recollects,  are  then  required  for  some  time.  The  irritability 
depends,  in  part  at  least,  on  removal  of  the  epidermis  along  with  the  wax. 

Otorrhoea. — Another  common  affection  of  the  meatus  is  inflammation 
of  its  lining  membrane,  sometimes  leading  to  abscess.  Chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  meatus  is  one  cause,  but  only  one  out  of  many,  of  otorrhoea, 
and  before  putting  otorrhoea  down  to  that  cause  the  membrana  tympani 
must  be  carefully  inspected.  If  it  is  healthy  and  the  disease  obviously 
proceeds  from  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  lining  of  the  meatus,  the  next 
thing  to  determine  is  whether  this  is  merely  catarrhal  or  depends  on  any 
constitutional  cachexia,  of  which  struma  and  gout  are  the  most  frequent. 
Any  such  cachexia  having  been  combated,  warm  syringing  and  warm 
fomentations  to  the  inflamed  membrane  are  indicated,  with  leeches  and 
morphia  if  there  is  much  pain.     When  the  acute  stage  has  subsided  mild 
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i-urial  ointments,  or  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  five  or  U     | 

to  the  ounce,  should  be  applied  on  a  cauicivhair  brnab. 

In  some  cases  the  disease  becomes  chronic,  and  the  cutioelst 
may  desquamate  from  the  whole  meatus,  like  the  finger  of  ■  glare, 
in  these  instances  Mr.  Hinton  says  there  is  almost  aiwj  ilw 

deeper  structures,     When  abscess  occurs  in  th*  >  a  free  and  I 

opening  is  essential. 

tfo,   or   secondary  ulcers,   may    form    I 
meatus.     They  are  rare,  but  tin-  ought  to  be  alive  to  th< 

renee  of  nptoms,  in  order  hem,  by  the  investig* 

of  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  ami  In  thi  hist* 

/>  of  /  >. — The  tumors  of  the  meatus  are  p" 

is  tumors,  ami  exostoses.     Polypi  usually  have   their   seat  h 
inwards,  and  will  be  afterwards  spoken  of.     Sebaceous  tumors  also  often 
grow  into  the  meatus  from  the  tympanum.    Their  continued  growth  miy 
cause  absorption  of  the  base  of  the  skull  and  fatal  irritation  rain. 

It  is  not  easy  to  recognize  Lhem  from  accumulations  of  wax.     The  Kl 
ment  consists  in  puncturing  the  swelling,  removing  the  accumulation  of 
epidermal  scales  by  syringing,  and   if  any  distinct  investing  tnetubraK 
can  be  recognized,  drawing  it  out  with  the  ton 

\  so-called,  oi-eur  in  comparatively  early  life,  and  seera  often 
only  periosteal  deposits,  %q  that  u  treatment  is  not  so  inefficacious  is 
might  have  been  feared. "     The  appropriate  treatment  com  !<>cal 

letton  and  counter-irritation  with  mercury  or  iodine  internally 
w:«v  is  retained  behind  the  tumor  much  patience  and  dexterity  nM 
necessary  to  remove  it.   In  other  cases  small  ivory  exostoses  spriii^fron 
the  bony  meatus,  on   which  of  course  treatment  can  have  n  and 

which  are  usually  too  hard  to  be  aafelj  removed* 

xmination  $f  ike  Tympanum. — The  rnembrana  tympani,  wh« 
in  a  healthy  ear,  "reflects  ronglv  ;  and 

Eire  presents  a  bright  spot  of  triangular  shape  tit  its  li 

portion/'      The  white  streak  formed   by  the  handle  of  the   malleus  can 
Usually  be  seen  running  vertically  down  it, 

foroHon. — The  examination  is  directed  to  ascertain  ( I )  the  presence 
0f  perforations  from  injury  or  disease.  Such  perforations  may  I 
in  a  healthy  membrane  by  a  blow  or  a  loud  report,  or  a  wound,  such** 
is  now  often  made  in  surgical  operation.  These  perforations  may  betl 
without  damage  to  the  hearing;  or  perforation  may  follow  on  the  ulcer 
atioa  caused  by  a  foreign  body  ;   ami  here  also,  if  the  perioral  ion   is  oot 

large  or  the  ulceration  long  continued)  the  opening  may  heal  and  the  pa- 
tient recover  his  bearing.     It  may  be  asserted  broadly  that  th* 
in  the  rnembrana  tympani  is  in  Itself  of  subordinate  importance 
jury  or  the  inflammatory  lesion  of  the  itructures   is   wh.i. 

mines  the  presence  ox  absence  of  deafness.    Thus  a  small 
which  heals  rapidly  may  yet   be  the  cause  of  g  is  of  hcai 

cause,  along  with  the  perforation  of  the  membrane,  thei 

of  the  deeper  parte;  nay,  it  is  possible  that  the  fwy  cl< 

inane  may  have  been  deleterious,  by  obstructin 

from  the  tympanum.    An  interesting  account  of  accidental  •  '**> 

rnembrana  tympani  by  Mr.  Dal  by  will  be  found  in   tl 

•e.  Trans., and  in  the  Lancet  for  May  29,  II  » u t  oftws 

two  cases  the  perforation  did  not  heal  in  ten  ;  eleven  healed,  and 
in  process  of  healing  when  last  seen  .  in  six  instances  the  be  li»*>i 

suffer  at  all;  in  the  remaining  sixteen  it  was  more   or  less  senousU 
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paired."  Mr.  Dalby  also  points  out  that  in  cases  of  injury  in  which  the 
membrane  has  not  given  way  the  hearing  is  generally  more  irreparably 
fUmaged  than  in  those  where  perforation  has  occurred.  In  one  of  these 
eases  the  portio  dura  was  divided  at  the  same  time  that  the  membrane 
Was  perforated  (by  a  pair  of  scissors),  causing  immediate  paralysis  of  the 
features. 

In  other  cases,  after  more  or  less  protracted  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
bran  a  tympani,  it  gives  way  either  as  the  result  of  spontaneous  ulcera- 
tion or  from  some  slight  injury.  It  seems  as  if  the  patient  often  produces 
the  hole  in  picking  his  ear. 

In  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  membrana  tympani  the  presence  of 
red  vessels  on  it  and  the  loss  of  its  natural  lustre  will  mark  the  nature 
of  the  disease.  I  have  seen  very  acute  suffering  produced  by  inflamma- 
tion of  the  proper  substance  of  the  membrana  tympani,  which  subsided 
and  left  the  hearing  unaffected.  When  this  disease  is  acute,  free  local 
depletion,  with  soothing  applications  and  the  internal  use  of  morphia, 
are  the  main  points  of  treatment.  When  the  disease  has  gone  on  to  per- 
foration the  first  thing  is  to  get  the  inflamed  membrane  into  a  perfectly 
quiet  state.  The  perforation  may  then  heal.  In  other  cases  perforation, 
depends  on  some  of  the  diseases  of  the  tympanum  to  be  presently  spoken 
of,  especially  that  which  follows  scarlet  fever. 

There  is  not  generally  any  difficulty  in  recognizing  a  perforation  of 
the  membrana  tympani.  It  can  be  seen,  or  a  bubble  of  fluid  is  formed 
in  it  which  presents  a  peculiar  pulsation  ;  or  the  patient  can  blow  air 
through  it  by  holding  his  nostrils,  or  the  surgeon  can  inflate  it  through 
the  Eustachian  tube  by  one  of  the  methods  shortly  to  be  described.    The 

{erforation  does  not  necessarily  produce  deafness  or  require  treatment. 
n  fact,  the  loss  of  hearing  is  connected  less  with  the  destruction  of  the 
membrane  than  with  the  diseased  state  of  the  deeper  parts.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  these  perforations  the  first  care  of  the  surgeon  is  (as  stated 
above)  to  procure  the  subsidence  of  all  inflammation  in  the  membrane, 
and  his  next  to  examine  the  tympanic  cavity  carefully;  for  the  perfora- 
tion is  often  caused  or  accompanied  by  an  obstruction  of  the  tympanum 
from  inspissated  discharge,  and  this  must  be  cured  by  syringing  out  the 
tympanum  with  astringents  and  alkalies  from  the  Eustachian  tube  and 
from  the  perforation,  before  the  latter  can  be  got  to  heal.  When  all  the 
neighboring  parts  have  been  got  into  a  healthy  condition  the  nitrate  of 
silver  in  stick  or  solution,  or  powdered  talc,  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Hinton,  should  be  applied  to  the  membrane,  and  some  astringent  or  stim- 
ulating lotion  dropped  into  the  ear,  so  as  to  fill  the  tympanum ;  and  then 
the  patient  should  force  the  air  freely  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  allow- 
ing the  lotion  to  escape  gradually.1 

Artificial  Membrana  Tympani. — When  all  hope  of  the  healing  of  a 
perforation  is  at  an  end,  and  the  patient  is  rendered  very  deaf  by  it,  the 
artificial  membrana  tympani  may  be  tried.  This  is  made  either  on  Mr. 
Yearsley's  plan,  with  cotton-wool  moistened  with  glycerin,2  or  on  Mr. 
Toy n bee's  with  a  disk  or  little  ball  of  india-rubber  mounted  on  a  stem. 
If  the  foreign  substance  is  pressed  down,  either  till  it  impinges  on  the 


1  Mr.  Hinton  prescribes  the  following  lotions:  Hyd  Perchlor.  J  gr.,  or  Zinci 
Sulph.  gr.  ij-xf  or  Liq.  Ferri.  Perchlor.  "nix,  or  tannin  gr.  x-^j  in  an  ounce  of 
water,  combined  in  each  case  witli  from  2  to  30  drops  of  Tinct.  O'pii. 

1  A  small  layer  of  cotton-wool  is  saturated  with  glycerin,  and  the  patient  is  pro- 
Tided  with  a  pair  of  forceps  ending  in  a  probe-pointed  handle;  with  the  handle  he 
E  ashes  the  wool  down  the  ear  till  he  finds  the  place  at  which  its  lodgment  assists  the 
earing,  and  the  forceps  enable  him  to  withdraw  it  when  required. 
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perforated  membrane,  or  in  cases  where  the  membrane  El  qctitfl   IMmrwJ 
on  the  stapes  and  iVmsfru  avails,  the  hearing  is  sometii  materi 

ally  Improved.     This  is  a   matter  of  direct  experiment  ;   aadwfctt 
artificial  membrane  does  good  the  patient  ornes  much  D 

terOUfl  in  its  application  than  the  surgeon  can  he. 

Tin-  other  chief  phenomena  which  are  seen  in  the  direct  exam: 
of  tin*  mernbrana  I ytnpnm   refer  to  its  curvature  and    tension       I 
inflammation  causes  rigidity  and  flattening  of  the 
no  longer  lutlge  outwardi  as  the  patient  inflates  the  tympanum;  tu 
membrane  may  have  lost  its  tension  altogether  and  hug  down 
or  the  tympanum   may  be  tilled  with  accretion,  driving  the  merohn 
outwards  and  rendering  it  permanently  curved.     In  cases  of  relaxation 
advantage  la  sometimes  derived  from  the  use  of  astringent  *  tod 

iVuin  the  snpperl  of  the  artificial  mem  bran  a  tympnni.      Cases  of  increased 
tension  and  Of  retained  secretion  in  the  tympanum  must  I  led  t* 

affections  of  the  tympanum. 

Esq  m  (nation  q  f  th  r  K  uataoA  id  — I  he  K 

sible  fron  ■,  though  nofl  very  readily  ;  bnt  an  easy  and  \< 

method  of  inflating  this   tube  without  any  direct  contact  was 
some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Politaer,  (banded  on  the  fact  that  ti  sw& 

lowing  opens  the  faurial  end  of  the  tube.     All  that  is  n<  pto* 

the  nozzle  of  an  empty  india-rubber  syringe  into  the   nostril,  h 
nostrils,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  air,  let  the  patient  hold 
fill  of  water  in   his   month,  and  as  he  swallows  force  the   all 
syringe  into  his  nose.     The  air  being  prevented   from    |  i*wo 

pharynx  by  its  contraction  will  be  directed  against  the  Eustachian  tab 
and  if  the  tube  is  open  the  patient  will  fee)  lbs  air  pass  into  the  tyn 
proline.     Or  the  surgeon  mn  bear  it  do  BO  by  placing  one  end  «if  an  india- 
rubber  tube  about  eighteen  inches  long  (th  ")  in  the 
ear  and  the  other  in  his  own. 

The  direct  examination  of  the  Eustachian  tube  is  made  with  the  ; 
chian  catheter,  a  small  curved  catheter  about  >ix   inch 
passed  gently  along  the  floor  of  the  nostril  till  it 
Then,  If  the  surgeon    is   familiar  with  the  instrument,  b 
point  to  l he  outer  wall  of  the  pharynx  and  slip  it  direoUj   into  tl 
The   more  common  plan  is  to  pass  it  on  till  it  reaches   t  k  of  tb 

pharynx,  then  pnll  it  forward   and   feel  along  the  outer  wall  for  tin-  set 
of  the  lube,  which  lies  very  close  to  the  I  This  little  mana  i 

ootnes  easy  with  use.  and  is  much  facilitated  by  practicing  on  01 
The  catheter  is  known  to  be  lodged  in  the  tube  partly  b  I  being 

caught,  but  chiefly  by  finding  that  air  can   he  blown  up  into  the  ear,  1 
njected,  or  flexible  bougie  1  up. 

The  Eustachian  tube  is  subject  to  numerous  causes  of  o 
clucing  what  is  called   "throat-deafness."     Such   are   thickening  of  tb 
mUCOUfl    membrane  of  the   fauces,  often   an   accompaniment  of  el 
tonsils;3  the  inflammatory  thickening  of  cold,  relaxation  of 


1  This  tf  a  ooneeqaeaee  of  disease  of  the  tympanum,  and  i«  of 
to  Mr.   Dftlby)  by  the  injmlieimis  haotl  of  eon at* ally  inflating   Ihe  es 
priatfl  treatment  is  by  the  local  application  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  inject**!  through 
1  chtao  catheter. 

a   I  am  aol  aware  that  there  is  any  proof  that  the  enlarged  tonsils  th*ni**)r« 
struct  Lheorifli  tubes,  but  they  arc  often  aooomnenied  by  cl 

icg  of  the  neighboring  membrane,  which  does  do  this,  and  wuiob  is  ro  lie  red  by  f 
operation  performed  for  the  removal  of  the  tonsils. 
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CI  roncoos  membrane,  tumors  in  the  pharynx,  stricture  of  the  tube 
If,  and  foreign  bodies  in  it.  Some  of  these  conditions  can  be  verified 
by  the  ordinary  examination  of  the  throat,  others  by  posterior  rhinoscopy, 
4y  which  method  of  examination  the  orifice  of  the  tube  can  sometimes  be 
•een  ;  others  only  by  the  direct  catheterization  of  the  tube.  In  cases  of 
deafness  which  depend  only  on  obstruction  of  the  Eustachian  tube  the 
Inflation  of  the  tympanum  will  sometimes  instantaneously  restore  the 
bearing,  though  only  for  a  time.  This  circumstance  justifies  the  assur- 
ance that  the  hearing  will  ultimately  be  regained. 

.Affections  of  the  Tympanum. — Mr.  H  in  ton  lays  down  the  following 
Tales  for  distinguishing  by  means  of  the  tuning-fork  whether  deafness 
depends  on  obstruction  in  the  conducting  apparatus  or  in  the  recep- 
tive part  of  the  organ  of  hearing.  In  the  former  case,  if  disease  of  the 
meatus,  mem  bran  a  tympani,  and  Eustachian  tube  have  been  excluded 
by  the  methods  of  examination  above  detailed,  the  obstruction  must  be 
seated  in  the  tympanum.  If  it  be  in  the  receptive  apparatus — the  nerves 
or  brain — no  treatment,  as  far  as  is  known  at  present,  is  likely  to  be  suc- 
oessful.     Mr.  Hinton's  rules  are  as  follows.     He  premises — 

44  That  in  a  normal  state  a  tuning-fork  is  heard  before  the  meatus  after 
It  has  ceased  to  be  heard  on  the  vertex.  That  when  placed  on  the  vertex 
it  is  heard  more  plainly  when  the  external  meatus  is  closed.  Conse- 
quently, when  one  meatus  alone  is  closed,  the  tuning-fork  is  heard  most 
plainly  in  the  closed  ear. 

44  The  reason  of  this  fact  appears  to  be  that  the  sound  escapes  freely 
through  the  tympanum  and  meatus,  and  that  when  its  passage  is  impeded 
the  waves  are  reflected  and  affect  the  labyrinth  more  strongly.  Conse- 
quently, in  cases  of  disease  the  following  inferences  seem  justified: 

44  In  cases  of  one-sided  deafness,  if  the  tuning-fork,  when  placed  on 
the  vertex,  is  heard  most  plainly  in  the  deaf,  or  more  deaf,  ear,  the  cause 
is  seated  in  the  conducting  apparatus ;  if  it  is  heard  loudest  in  the  better 
ear  the  cause  is  probably  in  some  part  of  the  nervous  apparatus. 

44  If,  on  closing  the  meatus,  the  tuning-fork  is  heard  decidedly  louder, 
there  is  no  considerable  impediment  to  the  passage  of  sound  through 
the  tympanum. 

44If  the  iuning-fork  is  heard  longer  on  the  vertex  than  when  placed 
close  before  the  meatus,  the  cause  of  the  deafness  is  in  the  conducting 
media. 

44  However  imperfectly  the  tuning-fork  may  be  heard  when  placed  on 
the  vertex,  it  gives  reason  for  suspecting  only,  and  is  not  proof  of,  a 
nerve-affection."1 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  tympanum  is  a  catarrhal  affection  which 
produces  severe  pain,  often  extending  over  the  whole  side  of  the  head 
and  down  the  neck,  aggravated  by  swallowing,  and  sometimes  compli- 
cated with  fever  and  delirium.  The  throat  is  usually  also  inflamed ;  deaf- 
ness is  sometimes  total.  The  membrana  tympani  may  be  more  or  less 
congested,  and  the  swollen  mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanum  can  be 
seen  through  it.  If  air  can  be  blown  into  the  tympanum  it  causes  ua 
gurgling  or  a  prolonged  creaking."  The  remedies  should  be  of  a  sooth- 
ing nature — leeches,  hot  fomentations,  and  sedative  poultices,  with  pur- 
gatives and  opiates.  The  terminations  of  the  disease  are  threefold — 
either  complete  resolution  takes  place,  which  is  very  common,  or  matter 
discharges  itself  down  the  Eustachian  tube,  or  the  membrana  tympani 
gives  way.     In  the  two  former  cases  the  hearing  is  usually  restored, 


1  Syst.  of  Surg.,  2d  ed.t  vol.  iii,  p.  298. 
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though  perhaps  slowly;  nor  is  the  perforation  in  the  lat 
means  necessarily  attended  with  any  noticeable  deafness.     The  remedies 
reconi mended  are  the  constant    inflation   of  the  tympanum  with  st- 
containing  the  vapor  of  iodine  or  acetic  ether;  passing  alkaline  solutions 
through  the  nose  or  down  the  meatus,  if  the  uiembrana  tympani  is  per- 
forated ;  and  attention  to  the  general  health. 

Moist  and  Dry  Qatarrh  of  the  Tympanum* — Inflammation  of  the  tym- 
panum  leaves  sometimes   a   moist,  at  others  a  semi-solid  elVusion  in  the 
cavity,  the  two  being  probably  different  stages  of  the  same  process. 
kind  of  sound    prod  need   by  inilalinn  of  the  tympanum  will   distinguish 
the  kind  of  deposit  in  that  cavity,  the  bubbling  of  the   fluid  beii 
distinguishable  from  the  creaking  sound  of  dry  catarrh.     In  the  n 

pe  astringent  injection*  (as  sulphate  of  sine  I  ;  in  the 

dry  condition  the  hydrochlorate  of  amnion ia,  4  grsM  or  hiearhonu' 
soda,  5  grit,  or  iodide  of  potassium.  8  grs.  to  the  ounce,  may  be  injected 
into  the  tympanum    by  means  of   *iu   india-rubber  hag  attached  to  the 
Eustachian  catheter  ;  or  the  following  [dan  may  be  adopted,  as  s 
by  Qriiber.     The  head  being  bent  completely  to  the  side  to  be  acted  upon. 
half  a  drachm  of  the  solution  is  passed  into  the  interior  naris  from  a  glass 
syringe,  and  as  the  patient  swallows  it  is  forced  into  the  tympanum 
a  Pulitzer's  bag.     The  injection  should  be  practiced  two  or  three  times  a 
week, 

u  mutolion  oftnucuB  in  ths  cavity  of  tha  tympanum^  probably  as  the 
result  of  chronic  catarrh  of  its  lining  membrane,  is,  in  Mi    II 
ion,  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  deafness,  which,  although  it  be- 
comes  ultimately  irremediable,  may,  as  he  believes,  be   usually  cured  if 
the  recognized  and  treated  early  enough.     The  di  will 

I    partly  on   the  patient's   sensations,  partly  on  the  phenomena  all 
described  as  indicating  obstruction  of  the  tympanum,  partly  on  the  direct 
examination  of  the  cavity  by  the  Eustachian  tube  and  meatus.     Tie 
tieut  is  often   conscious  himself  of  something  moving  about   in  Ins  ear, 
the  accumulated    mucus   may  cause  a  bulging  of  (lie  membrane   into  the 
meatus,  and  the  moist  sounds   heard  on    forcing  air  into  the  tj 
will  confirm  the  diagnosis.     It  is  chiefly  in  these  cases  thai  the  Oj 
of  incising  the   uiembrana  tympani   in  order  to  wasli  out  tfie 
recommended.    This  is  a  simple  operation  in  itself,  and  in  ii 

quenees    seems  (<>  involve   less  danger  to  the  apparatus  of  !  tfMUQ 

would  at  first  sight  appear  probable,     The  patient  having  been  placed  in 
a  good  light,  and,  if  a  child  or  very  nervous   person,  brought  ui 
influence  of  laughing  gas  or  some  anaesthetic,  the  surgeon  makes  a  an 
vertical   incision  with  a  thin  double-edged   knife,  parallel   to  and    behind 
the  handle  of  the  malleus,  and  may  if  he  pleases   wash  out  the  eavh 
once  by  inserting  a  syringe  into  the   meatus,  which    closes  it   aceurately, 
and  so  forcing  fluid  into  the  meatus,  which  will  pass  through  tl»e  would 
into  the  tympanum,  and  so  into  the  pharynx.      Inject  ions  are  ll 
directed  through  the  tympanum  daily  in  both  directions — i.  #?.,  tin 
the  opening  and  through  the  Eustachian  tube — in  order  to  detach  and 
remove  any  accumulated  secretion.     The  opening  will    heal  in  about  five 
days,  and  if  the  relief  has  not  been  sufficient,  after  a  due  interval  the 
proceeding  may  be  repeated. 

Dixwwe  of  the  Tympanum  in  Scarlet  ¥hver*—A  very  frequent  ca> 
deafness,  and  an  occasional  cause  of  death,  is  the  affection  of  the   I 
panum  which  follows  on  scarlatina,     A  sin  eetion  occurs, 

less  commonly,  after  measles  and  whooping-cough.     The  mucous  n 
brane  of  the  tympanum  becomes  red  and  swollen,  the  cavity  is  tilled  with 
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pus,  the  membrana  tympani  gives  way,  the  ossicles  are  destroyed  and 
tome  away,  and  often  the  walls  of  the  cavity  are  diseased,  leading  to 

Sirmanent  otorrhoea.  This  is  a  common  cause  of  incurable  deafness, 
enerallv  this  disease  is  not  diagnosed  till  the  otorrhoea  calls  the  sur- 
geon's attention  to  it.  In  early  stages,  however,  it  is  possible,  according 
fo  Mr.Hinton,  to  see  the  matter  in  the  tympanum  through  the  membrana 
tympani,  and  to  give  it  exit  by  incision  of  the  membrane  and  washing 
•at  the  cavity. 

,  For. the  description  of  the  less  known  affections  of  the  tympanum,  such 
«•  the  formation  of  adhesions  in  it,  the  anchylosis  of  the  ossicles  to  each 
Other  or  the  wall  of  the  cavity,  the  growth  of  exostoses  on  the*  ossicles, 
•nd  the  degeneration  of  the  membrana  tympani,  which  are  not  known  to 
be  connected  with  inflammation,  I  must  refer  to  Mr.  H  in  ton's  essay  or 
some  of  the  special  treatises  on  these  diseases. 

Disease  of  the  Mastoid  Cells. — The  mastoid  cells  may  be  affected  with 
inflammation  leading  to  caries  and  necrosis  of  their  walls  in  cases  where 
the  tympanum  appears  to  be  unaffected.  In  such  cases  there  will  be  in- 
flammation, tenderness  to  pressure,  redness  and  tumefaction  behind  the 
car,  and  sometimes  discharge  from  the  meatus.  Under  these  circum- 
stances a  free  incision  must  be  made  upon  the  process,  and  if  the  tissue 
of  the  bone  is  felt  to  be  softened,  or  pus  escapes  from  it,  the  tissue  of  the 
bone  must  be  freely  penetrated,  and  a  free  discharge  obtained,  which 
may  preserve  the  patient  from  the  risk  of  the  transference  of  the  inflam- 
mation to  the  lateral  sinus  or  the  encephalon. 

Polypi. — Aural  polypi  grow  either  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
meatus,  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  membrana  tympani,  or  from  some 
part  of  the  interior  of  the  tympanum  ;  and 
their  structure  is  said  to  vary  according  to 
their  seat  of  implantation.  The  general 
character  of  the  growth  is  fibrous  or  fibro- 
eellular,  but  those  that  are  connected  with 
the  lining  of  the  meatus  are  apt  to  contain 
glandular  elements  analogous  to  the  glands 
which  are  found  in  that  membrane.1  Their 
more  common  seat,  however,  is  the  tym- 
panum, out  of  which  they  usually  grow  into 
the  meatus,  destroying  the  membrana  tym- 
pani more  or  less  completely.  They  are 
sometimes  multiple,  though  less  often  than 
nasal  polypi  are.  When  the  tympanum  is 
the  seat  of  the  growth  the  restoration  of 
hearing  must  always  be  very  problematical ; 
but  in  those  that  spring  from  the  meatus  a 
favorable  issue  to  the  case  may  fairly  be 
hoped.     The  difficulty  is  to  eradicate  the 

polypus  finally.  Its  removal  is  not  difficult,  either  with  small  ring-forceps 
or  by  means  of  a  snare,  for  which  purpose  Mr.Hinton  prefers  the  gimp 
used  by  anglers.  When  the  root  of  the  growth  can  be  fairly  exposed  its 
removal  is  easy,  but  it  is  sure  to  grow  again  unless  further  measures  are 

1  Interesting  details  and  illustrations  of  the  structure  of  aural  polypi  are  given  in 
Mr.  Dal  by 's  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  pp.  141-147,  in  which  he  shows  that 
many  of  them  approach  the  characters  of  sarcoma  and  myxoma,  and  thus  the  ob- 
stinate tendency  to  recurrence  may  in  some  cases  be  explained,  though  doubtless  it 
if  oftener  a  consequence  of  imperfect  removal.  The  structure  of  recent  examples  of 
polypus  is  much  more  cellular  than  that  of  those  which  have  been  longer  in  growing. 
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taken.     The  first  thing  is  to  keep  the  parts  behind  the  pot] 

pan  urn  or  meatus)  free  from  any  accumulation  of  discharge 

and  assiduous  tog  with  alkaline  and  astrinj  tions-   Tbi 

next  essential  of  treatment  is  to  repress  the  growth  of  the  tnrooi  by  the, 

istast  application  of  caustic  to  its  Liq.   plumb!,  applied  bra 

camel's  hair  brush  daily  for  a  few  days  before  the  caustic,  _  min- 

ishes   the   pain.     Chloro-acetic    arid,    potassa    fitsa,    i 
chromic  acid,  or  chloride  of  zinc, 

il  in  the  later  stages.    The  caustic  applied  ntlli 

ided  improvement  is  produced,  this  being  by  far  the  lea 
ted  inns  mode  of  using  it.     At  the  same  time  a  lotion  of  | 
mercury  |  gr«  1  ad  |j),  with  ttnct.  opii  njjv-x,  should  be  used  twice  ssej 
the  Eustachian  tube.  If  closed,  should  lie  made  penrii  >oe;   and  if  the  nifra 
braue  be  perforated  a  syringing  from    the  meatus   through  ttM 
practiced  frequently*   When  the  roof  of  the  polypus  shows  raanifi 
of  disappearing  we  can  often  substitute  for  the  can-1  ludilstfl 

Liquor  plumbi  or  the  powdered  talc.    The  time 
procedure  varies  from  three  weeks  to  three  or  four  months." 

Affection*  of  the  Internal  AVir.— The  aiTecthms  referred  to  the 
eat  arc  little  known  in  respect  of  their  morbid  anatomy,  nor 
treatment    at  present  at   all    successful.     The    di 

method  of  exclusion,  that  is  to  Ml)  ,  deafness  for  which  DO  Other  cause  cai 
be   found,  in  which   the  external  and  middle  ear  seem   healthy. 
phenomena  of  hearing  appear  to  indicate  an  affection  of  ti 
and  not  of  the  conducting   un   lia  (see  page  761),  is  jud_. 
some  affection  of  the  labyrinth  or  auditory  nerve  or  cerebrum, 
often  remains  quite  uncertain  what  that  affection  is.     In  some  case  tier 

deafness  follows  on    mmnps  or  on  irritation  of  the   tr: 
which  may  be  reflected  to  the  auditory,  as  in  other  cases    it 
Optic  (page  589,  note).     In  such  eases  the  deafness  will  probably 
temporary;     Tumors  and  injuries  to  the  base  of  the  skull   may  occa*ioi 
deafbess  from  direct  lesion  of  the  nerve  or  its  roots  in  the  brain.   He 
itary  syphilis  .sometimes  occasion*   deafness,  though  I    know  not  wbsl  i* 

the  anatomical  cause*1     In  some  eases  this 
the  general  and  local  treatment  suggested  by  the  diaf 
deafness  also  occurs  from  functional  disturbances,  mental  and  physics 
of  various  kinds.     It   may  be   caused    by  an  overdose  of  quinine,  and 
cured,  according  to  Mr.  Toy n bee,  by  the  same  drag  in  small  doses.    Il 
is  ofbeu  accompanied  by  distressing  tinnitus*  and  tor  snob  canes  as  well 
as  those  which   are  truly  neuralgic   Mr.  Hinton   recommends  the  hydro- 
chlorate  of  ammonia  in  full  doses.     Finally,  in  old  age  rieafhi 
the  siirtv  of  a  loss  of  the  sense,  u  c,  of  permanent  and   irren 
generation  of  the  nerve  or  the  structures  in  which  it  terminates.     I  f 
not  speak  here  of  the  congenital  deafness  which  depends  on  malf 
tion  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  ear    deaf-mutism  ,  since  this  ailr 
interesting  as  it  has  become  of  late,  from  the  successful  edueati- 
victims,  hardly  falls  within  the  domain  of  practical  surgery. 

Disease*  impliratiaq  (he  Brain* — One  of  the  most  formidable  character 


1  TusdeafhtMof  hereditary  pyphilta  is  one  of  the  lnt<»r  or  tertiary  phon 
disease.     Ji  ooinei  on  usually  between  f  flvcund  fl 

gradually  to  total  drafti eat.     Mr.  Dalbji  I 

five  yssri  the  longest  period  thnt  he  haf  known  tbi  rogm*  bite 

the  bearing  was  entirely  lost. 
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of  disease  of  the  ear  is  its  liability  to  extend  to  the  brain.  Inflammation  of 
"the  meatus  or  mastoid  cells  tends  to  spread  towards  the  lateral  sinus  or 
"the  cerebellum,  inflammation  of  the  tympanum  towards  the  middle  lobe 
,6f  the  brain,  and  that  of  the  labyrinth  along  the  auditory  nerve  towards 
•the  medulla.  The  result  is  meningitis,  abscess  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  or  phlebitis  of  the  lateral  sinus,  possibly  followed  by  pyaemia. 
-The  symptoms  commence  with  pain  in  the  head  and  neck,  and  rigors ; 
then  delirium  ensues,  followed  by  paralysis,  coma,  and  death.  In  cases 
6f  general  pysemic  infection  from  phlebitis  of  the  lateral  sinus,  the  char- 
acteristic symptoms  of  pyaemia  will  be  superadded.  The  affection  fol- 
lows on  all  kinds  of  disease  of  the  ear,  but  mainly,  I  believe,  on  the  acute 
inflammation  of  the  tympanum,  which  is  one  of  the  sequela?  of  scarlet 
fever,  and  which  rapidly  spreads  to  the  bone ;  in  fact,  the  more  the  bone 
Is  inflamed  and  the  acuter  that  inflammation  is,  the  more  danger  there  is 
Of  cerebral  complication.  This  is  strictly  analogous  to  what  we  have 
lioted  above  with  regard  to  acute  inflammation  of  bone  in  other  parts. 
But  these  complications  also  follow  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  ear,  though 
in  such  cases  the  discharge  has  generally  ceased  on  a  sudden,  and  in  all 
probability  such  obstruction  marks  the  supervention  of  some  acute  dis- 
ease of  the  bone,  which  rapidly  spreads  along  the  veins  to  the  interior  of 
the  skull. 

"  Treatment  can  be  of  any  avail  only  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease, 
when  pain  in  the  head  and  the  cessation  of  some  habitual  discharge 
gives  warning  to  the  surgeon  of  the  possibility  of  the  inflammation 
spreading  inwards.  Free  leeching  behind  the  ear,  incision  down  to  the 
mastoid  process,  if  there  is  any  puffin  ess  or  tenderness  there ;  blistering 
behind  the  ears  or  setons  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  purgatives,  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  discharge  by  assiduous  warm  syringing  and  fomen- 
tation, are  the  measures  which  seem  most  worthy  of  trial.  Possibly  if  the 
membrana  tympani  be  entire  it  may  be  well  to  incise  it,  and  wash  out  the 
tympanic  cavity. 

Meniere's  Disease. — In  connection  with  nervous  deafness  and  affections 
of  the  internal  ear  I  ought  to  mention  the  obscure  and  singular  affection 
called  after  its  describer  "  Meniere's  disease,"  in  which  a  person  previ- 
ously in  good  health  suffers  from  a  severe  attack  of  vertigo,  sometimes 
ao  that  he  falls  down  and  cannot  stand  for  a  long  time,  and  this  is  ac- 
companied b}r  some  tinnitus.  On  recovering  from  this  condition  one  ear 
Is  found  to  be  quite  deaf.  No  disease  can  be  detected  in  the  tympanum, 
nor  is  the  general  health  afterwards  affected.  "  The  nervous  lesion,"  as 
Mr.  Dalby  says,  "must  be  situated  in  the  brain  or  the  labyrinth — most 
likely  the  latter," — but  the  pathology  of  the  affection  is  at  present  un- 
known. It  is,  however,  important  to  be  aware  of  it,  and  to  distinguish 
such  symptoms,  caused  by  local  disease  in  the  ear,  from  the  more  alarm- 
ing disease  of  the  brain. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

DISEASES  OP  THE  URINARY  ORGANS. 
SURGICAL    AFFECTIONS    OF    THE    KIDNEY. 

Nephritis. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  kidney  is  a  very  common  affec- 
tion in  surgical  cases,  and  occurs  usually  as  an  extension  of  tbe  inflam- 
mation of  the  bladder,  which  will  presently  be  described  as  the  result  of 
stricture,  stone,  diseased  prostate,  and  other  common  surgical  affections. 
It  may  also  follow  on  injuries,  or  arise  from  exposure  to  cold,  or  from 
poisoning  by  cantharides,  or  alcohol.  It  is  marked  by  rigors,  vomiting, 
pain  in  the  back,  frequent  scant}'  micturition,  bloody  or  albuminous  urine, 
frequently  purulent,  and  often  containing  casts  of  the  renal  tubes,  with  a 
good  deal  of  general  fever.  In  spontaneous  cases  anasarca  may  occur 
and  total  suppression  of  urine.  Suppuration  in  the  substance  of  the 
kidney  may  ensue,  marked  by  increase  of  pain  and  retraction  of  the 
testicle,  and  is  rapidly  followed  by  the  unconsciousness  and  sinking 
which  attend  uremic  poisoning. 

Calculous  Nephralgia. — The  passage  of  a  calculus  down  the  ureter— 
"  calculous  nephralgia  " — is  attended  with  some  of  the  above  symptoms. 
"  Indeed,  excepting  the  severe  febrile  symptoms,  all  those  of  nephritis 
are  present,"  the  leading  symptoms  being  acute  pain  shooting  down  the 
loins,  retraction  of  the  testicle,  and  vomiting.  The  urine  is  scanty  and 
often  mixed  with  blood.  The  suddenness  of  the  invasion  of  the  disease, 
the  comparatively  health}'  condition  of  the  urine,  and  especially  the  in- 
stantaneous subsidence  of  the  symptoms  as  the  stone  passes  into  the 
bladder,  are  the  diagnostic  signs  from  nephritis.  The  treatment  consists 
in  the  very  free  use  of  the  hot  bath,  cupping  and  fomentations  to  tbe 
loins,  the  free  administration  of  opium  and  other  narcotics,  and,  if  the 
pains  are  severe,  the  occasional  administration  of  chloroform — not  to 
total  anaesthesia. 

Calculous  Pyelitis. — Acute  calculous  pyelitis  is  distinguished,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  II.  Thompson,  from  nephritis  by  the  greater  severity  of  tbe 
pain  in  the  back,  and  the  retraction  of  the  testicle,  and  by  the  less  rapid 
course  of  the  disease.  Blood  and  pus  will  be  found  in  intimate  admixture 
with  the  urine. 

Nephritis  may  also  be  confounded  with  abscess  from  diseased  spine, 
with  lumbago  or  rheumatic  affection  of  the  muscles,  and  with  hysterical 
or  neuralgic  pain ;  but  the  special  symptoms  of  all  these  conditions  are 
almost  in  themselves  sufficient  to  mark  the  difference,  and  the  state  of 
the  urine  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  absence  of  nephritis. 

Finally,  inflammation  of  the  bladder  from  stone  or  other  causes  may 
to  a  great  extent  simulate  renal  inflammation,  and,  of  course,  the  two 
are  very  often  combined  in  various  proportions.  But  the  localized  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  bladder,  the  absence  of  any  tenderness  in  the  lumbar 
region,  and  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  the  cystitis,  will  distinguish  it 
from  nephritis. 
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Treatment  of  Nephritis. — The  treatment  of  acute  nephritis  is  directed 
chiefly  to  relieving  the  congested  kidney  by  free  diaphoresis  from  the 
•kin, -by  free  purging,  and  by  leeches  and  counter-irritation  to  the  loins,1 
with  perfect  rest  and  low  diet.  The  vomiting  must  be  combated  by  hydro- 
cyanic acid  or  creasote,  and  by  mustard-poultice  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
At  the  same  time  any  known  cause  of  inflammation  or  obstruction  must 
If  possible  be  removed,  and  as  little  mechanical  interference  with  the 
urinary  organs  practiced  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  permit. 

Nephrotomy. — The  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  calculus  in  the  kidney 
come  rather  within  the  province  of  works  on  medicine.  The  surgeon  is 
sometimes  consulted  as  to  the  possibility  of  removing  a  stone  from  the 
kidney  (or  perhaps,  more  accurately  speaking,  from  its  pelvis),  and  the 
Attempt  may  be  justifiable  under  certain  circumstances,  though  hitherto 
It  has  ended  in  disappointment.  In  a  case  lately  under  Mr.  Callender's 
care  the  stone  was,  I  believe,  found  ;  but  the  patient  died — in  other  cases 
the  diagnosis  has  been  at  fault  or  the  stone  has  not  been  in  an  accessible 
position.  Often,  however,  the  stone  is  rather  situated  in  a  cavity  near 
the  kidney  than  in  the  organ  itself,  and  under  these  circumstances  is 
much  more  favorably  situated  for  extraction. 

Chronic  nephritis,  as  a  sequel  of  the  acute  and  the  other  conditions 
which  lead  to  albuminuria,  or  Bright's  disease,  would  form  a  subject*  too 
extensive  and  too  purely  medical  for  the  present  place.  I  will  content 
myself  with  saying  that  in  all  surgical  cases  the  state  of  the  urine  should 
be  carefully  examined,  and  the  surgeon  should  be  familiar  with  the  signs 
of  chronic  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  since  thej'  powerfully  influence 
prognosis,  and  will  often  contraindicate  operations  and  other  active 
treatment  in  diseases  where  otherwise  they  would  be  pressed  upon  the 
patient. 

Hsematuria. — The  passage  of  blood  in  the  urine  is  a  frequent  symptom 
both  in  medical  and  surgical  practice;  and  although  the  treatment  of 
many  of  the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  it  lies  within  the  province  of 
the  physician,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  review  all  of  them  for  the  purpose  of 
diagnosis. 

The  blood  majr  come  (1)  from  the  kidney,  including  the  ureter;  (2) 
from  the  bladder,  including  the  prostate  gland ;  (3)  from  the  urethra. 

1.  The  sources  of  renal  haemorrhage  are— rupture  or  laceration  of  the 
kidney  by  blow  or  fall,  cancer  of  the  kidney,  and  possibly  other  tumors  ; 
congestion  from  nephritis  or  from  the  use  of  certain  drugs ;  the  irritation 
of  a  calculus,  either  in  the  kidney  or  ureter,  to  which  may  be  added  that 
in  some  general  diseases,  such  as  purpura,  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis, 
scurvy,  the  "endemic  luemattiria,"  lately  spoken  of  in  Africa,  blood 
passes  from  the  kidneys. 

The  diagnostic  symptoms  of  such  of  these  affections  as  lie  within  the 
province  of  surgery  will  be  found  under  their  appropriate  headings,  to 
which  I  will  only  add  that  the  blood  from  the  kidney  is  always  intimately 
mixed  with  the  urine  (giving  it  a  dark  porter-color),  and  that  "  as  a 
general  rule,  such  urine,  passed  without  pain  or  any  other  local  symptom 
whatever,  is  more  likely  to  derive  its  blood  from  the  kidney  than  else- 
where" (Sir  II.  Thompson).  The  urine  should  be  carefully  examined 
microscopically,  in  order  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  casts 
of  the  kidney-tubes. 

1  The  common  blister  should  not  be  u*ed  in  the.»e  cases,  for  fear  of  the  absorption 
of  the  camharides.  A  blister  can  b<*  raised  at  once  by  the  strong  liquor  ammonia)  or 
by  chloroform,  covered  with  a  watch-glass  or  oiled  silk. 
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2.  The  sources  of  vesical  haematuria  are — wound  of  the  bladder  or 
prostate ;  tumor,  cancerous  or  villous ;  calculus  in  the  bladder ;  conges- 
tion of  the  prostate  gland ;  ulceration  of  the  coats  of  the  bladder  or  acute 
congestion  in  cystitis. 

Blood  from  the  bladder  is  generally  less  intimately  mixed  with  the 
urine  than  that  from  the  kidney ;  it  very  commonly  clots  in  the  bladder 
and  remains  behind  after  the  urine  has  been  passed;  the  urine  first  passed 
is  often  comparatively  clear,  while  at  the  end  of  micturition  the  blood  is 
passed  almost  or  quite  pure.  But  these  signs  are  not  always  to  be  im- 
plicitly relied  on,  and  the  surgeon  must  examine  the  patient  carefully  for 
the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  the  affections  above  enumerated. 

3.  Urethral  haemorrhage  is  caused  1)}'  blows  or  wounds  (including 
laceration  by  the  catheter),  impacted  calculus,  rupture  of  the  corpus 
spongiosum  in  sexual  intercourse  or  chordee;  tumors  in  the  urethra; 
ulceration,  chiefly  in  syphilis ;  congestion  in  gonorrhoea  or  stricture. 

The  most  reliable  test  of  this  source  of  haemorrhage  is  when  it  can  be 
detected  as  occurring  independent  of  micturition,  which  can  almost  always 
be  done  if  the  patient  be  carefully  watched,  or  when  the  blood  collects  in 
the  urethra  and  forms  a  cast  of  it. 

The  source  of  the  haemorrhage  being  determined  and  its  supposed 
cause,  the  treatment  of  the  latter  is  of  course  the  main  indication,  but 
the  haemorrhage  itself  sometimes  requires  treatment.  The  bladder  may 
be  so  abundantly  occupied  by  clot  as  to  require  its  disintegration  and  re- 
moval piecemeal,  by  means  of  the  injecting  catheter ;  the  amount  of  blood 
from  the  kidney  may  be  so  alarming  as  to  demand  the  administration  of 
internal  styptics ;  urethral  haemorrhage  may  sometimes  be  controlled  by 
pressure,  a  metal  catheter  having  first  been  passed ;  and  perfect  rest  should 
in  all  cases  be  enforced,  whenever  the  bleeding  is  considerable. 

Suppression  of  vrine  is  an  event  which  is  almost  certainly  fatal,  and 
which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  retention.  Obvious  as  this 
distinction  is,  it  is  strange  how  often  the  mistake  is  still  made.  The 
causes  of  suppression  are  general,  while  those  of  retention  are  local;  tbe 
bladder  is  found  perfectly  empty  on  passing  a  catheter,  or  almost  so;  the 
patient  experiences  no  ditliculty  in  passing  water,  but  has  none  to  pass, 
or  only  a  very  small  quantity.  He  is  troubled  with  vomiting  and  gener- 
ally pain  in  the  back,  and  is  feverish ;  becomes  stupid,  perhaps  delirious, 
and  then  comatose,  and  almost  always  dies.  Sir  II.  Thompson  mentions 
a  case  in  which  the  patient  recovered  after  forty-eight  hours  of  complete 
suppression,  as  I  have  known  another  similar  one.  The  chief  points  in 
the  treatment  are  free  action  on  the  skin  bjT  the  hot  bath  and  vapor  bath, 
fomentations  and  leeches  to  the  back,  and  free  purgation. 

DISEASES   OF  THE   BLADDER. 

Malformation. — The  bladder  has  been  absent,  the  ureters  opening  into 
the  urethra,  rectum,  or  vagina,  but  the  malformation  is  a  very  rare  one. 

Congenital  Cyst. — Less  uncommon  is  the  presence  of  a u double  blad- 
der," or  large  congenital  cyst,  of  which  a  remarkable  instance  is  shown 
in  Fig.  344,  which  occurred  in  my  own  practice.  Such  cases  cannot  be 
diagnosed  or  treated  during  life.  Their  main  interest  consists  in  know- 
ing that  such  diverticula  may  occur,  and  may  very  easily  become  the 
seats  of  a  calculus,  which  then  would  present  great  difficulties  in  its 
operative  treatment. 

Extroversion. — The  ordinary  malformation  of  the  bladder,  however, 
is  extroversion.     This  condition  depends  on  a  malformation  of  the  ab- 
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domiiifil  parietes.     In  moat  cases  tlie  whole  of  the  hypogastric  region  is 
deficient,  from  the  navel  to 

ptihes.     There  is  no  inn-  Fio.sm, 

liilietis  ;  I  Ik1  anterior  wall  of 
the  bladder  is  also  deficient; 
its  |     ■  trail  is  attached 

be  skin  and  projects  from 
the  belly  in  the  form  of  a  red 
nee,  bleeding  read- 
ily, and  showing  the  slit- 
like mouths  of  the  ureters, 
from  which  the  urine  can 
he  seen  distilling  The  pa- 
rietes extend,  however,  in 
some  eases  lower  than  the 
umbilicus,  which  ia  then 
natural.  Bounding  t\w  ex- 
tro\  adder  ie  a  double 

Ige,  like  a  V  inverted, 
which  marks  the  coalescence 
of  the  *kin  and  bladder.  The 
jM-nisis  rudimentary,  and  is 
marked  hy  a  groove  on  its 
dorsal  as  pee t,  into  the  back 
of  which  as  it  joins  the 
vesical  membrane  the  semen 
is  discharged  in  adult  life. 
The  prostate  is  hardly  to  be 
discerned.  The  testicles  are 
generally  natural.  There  is 
ii  hernia  on  one  or  both 
Bides.  T  he  p  n  hie  sy  m  pi  ly  sis 
ia  often  deficient. 

The    same    malformation 

OCClirs     in     the     female     sex        Malformation  of  the  bladder,  showing  a  large  cyst,  or  false 
also,  hut   mUCb   more  rftrelV.     bfaddar,  which  t'otninuulcnted   with  Ifcl  true  UtddfT.     The 

It  is  not  necessar.lv  compli-   **Uo*  ^TU  *"  lbw"  ™M,w,d  '"  thfl  **?***  *• 

,         .    ,  *     i-  kidney*  being  wen  below.    The  pari*  were  taken  from  a  male 

1     with    any    malfornia-  infant,  who  was  born  wtlh  retained  leatlcles.  a  ptcullnrahape 

tlOIl    of   the    internal   SCXUal  of  the  abdomen,  the  parietesnr  which  w**re  deficient  helow, mo 

Organs      and     women    SO    af-  thir  flw  T**ccr*  protruded  heneath  the  »kln.    Than  waa  a 

HS?^  l.,       |  nmnn      ujij. uievuftnf  thi' slciu  of  ibf  pube*.    The  ehlld  throve  for  a  few 

Meted  hav     borne  children.    ^^  h^D  u>nfymZ*m».im«U«*  in  the  water, 

1  lie    maltorniation    tS   per-    and  died  on  the  eighth  day-    o,  the  large  cy«t  lying  ftbOTf  in 
feCtly  Consistent  with  health,     ,ljl'  p&pvnttm,    Thla  was  the  true  Madder  !  It*  walU  were 

and  I  have  often  seen  vitmr-   m<1' ,J  '*yi"  rlrai>h'c^  *n,i  ,ta  tartwloi  otwwd  with  pjavBi 

_  ^  llMIK*       tl-ittn     wllij>i     jIj.i  i  Kt  h\ait     On.     I.li.iid)  i  ii.r     I. ml     tintim         Tim 


ous  adults  affected  by  it.    1 1 a 


from  which  dnubtlcM  the  bleeding  bad  come.    The 

opostsgiof  ifee  laratoraand  urethra  were  quite  natural ,  lftbi 
inconveniences  are  the  eon-  no  a1  ^tfiewatltar  which  wwitwytimiim  i  di- 

stant dribhlintr  of  urine  and   °*  •"*    li  "hawed  m  maaaTaay  vamiiur  Uato«  on  it* 

*l  _  4„    a    .  r«i  i    Interior.    It  lay  in  the  rfcht  »id"  of  the  pel  via  and  Hah  I  Mac 

the  tendency  of  the  exposed     f,_,    j^tb  bid  evidently  been  ca«,^  by  it,  pre,Su re, n  tb, 
membrane    to    bleed.       A  he    ureteric    The  kidneys,  c,  d,  are  aaaM  to  be  much  dilated  and 

latter  infirmity  may  be  cor*  *bw>rt»d by pi'wwuw, t^aclaMj thotefl»*a4 ttw >*»teia watt 

rected  by  iplwtic  operation,  dll"cd  "H I"""10"*-  Tb*,,",!',|,V  w  J*** 

,  .    ,       J      '  I  ,    .     '    neys.— Path.  Soc  TranaM  vol.  xtI,  p.  l&);  St.George'*  lloinllal 

Which    Was  first  SUCCCSSfully    Museum,  Ser.  all,  No.  115. 

performed    in  this  country 

by  tnc  in  the  year  1863,1  and  a  similar  proceeding  has  been  successfully 

1  Uneet,  1868,  vol.  i,  p.  714. 
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repeated  by  Mr.  J.  Wood  and  other  surgeons.  It  consists  in  bringing 
two  skin-flaps  over  the  bladder,  one  turned  with  its  cutaneous  surface 
downwards,  so  as  to  be  in  contact  with  the  extroverted  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  the  other  with  its  raw  surface  downwards  and  in  contact  with  the 
raw  surface  of  the  former.  These  being  united  to  each  other  form  a  thick 
bridge  over  the  cleft,  which  may  be  afterwards  implanted  into  the  skin  of 
the  abdomen  till  only  a  narrow  orifice  is  left  below,  to  which  a  bottle  can 
easily  be  applied.  But  the  patient  or  his  friends  must  be  instructed  to 
wash  out  the  cavity  frequently  with  acidulated  water,  to  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  phosphatic  concretions.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  divert 
the  course  of  the  ureters  into  the  rectum,  so  as  to  form  a  cloaca  there, 
and  obviate  any  incontinence  of  urine,  but  these  have  hitherto  failed. 

Inversion  of  the  Bladder. — In  connection  with  malformations  I  may 
mention  the  inversion  of  the  female  bladder  which  is  sometimes  met  with 
in  childhood,  and  which  though  not  due  to  malformation  might  easily  be 
mistaken  for  it.  It  seems  to  occur  from  constant  straining  in  making 
water,  and  the  bladder  projects  through  the  urethra,  as  a  pyriform  red 
vascular  tumor  in  which  the  orifices  of  the  ureters  can  be  seen.  On  a 
careless  examination  this  might  be  mistaken  for  extroversion,  or  still 
more  fatally  for  a  polypus,  and  it  has  nearly  been  tied  on  that  supposi- 
tion. Treatment  by  careful  reduction,  maintained  by  a  catheter  with  a 
bulbous  end,  and  frequent  cauterization  of  the  expanded  urethra  with 
the  actual  cautery,  has  been  successful  in  restoring  the  power  of  retaining 
the  urine.1 

Hernia  of  the  Bladder. — The  bladder  may  protrude  as  a  hernia  into  the 
scrotum  or  vagina,  or  may  form  part  of  the  contents  of  an  inguinal  her- 
nia in  the  male,  or  a  femoral  in  the  female.  The  occurrence  is  a  rare 
one,  the  diagnosis  difficult,  and  in  one  case  recorded  by  Pott  the  herni- 
ated bladder  was  opened  by  mistake.  When  bj-  careful  examination,  the 
surgeon  has  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  bladder  is  herniated — t.  e.,  when 
pressure  on  the  hernia  always  causes  the  immediate  exit  of  urine,  and 
when  a  catheter  passes  into  or  towards  the  hernial  orifice — double  care 
should  be  exercised  to  reduce  it  and  keep  it  reduced.  In  the  female  when 
it  protrudes  into  the  vagina  it  forms  one  of  the  forms  of  vaginal  cj'sto- 
cele,  which  will  be  found  treated  of  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

2\imors  of  the  Bladder. — Many  kinds  of  tumors  have  been  found 
springing  from  the  walls  of  the  bladder.  The  innocent  tumors  are  warty 
growths,  polypi,  and  fibrous  tumors.  These,  however,  are  rarely  found, 
and  can  hardly  be  diagnosed,  at  least  in  the  male.  They  cause  merely 
symptoms  of  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  urine,  the  cause  of  which  it  is 
impossible  exactly  to  discover.  In  the  female,  where  the  finger  can  be 
passed  into  the  bladder  under  chloroform,  the  diagnosis  might  be  made 
and  the  tumor  removed  by  ligature.  These  tumors  are  too  rare  to  require 
more  than  a  passing  mention.  But  the  tumors  which  are  commonly  met 
with  in  practice,  and  which  give  rise  to  definite  symptoms  of  their  own, 
besides  those  which  are  due  to  the  mere  obstruction  due  to  their  position, 
are  the  villous  tumor  and  cancer. 

Villous  tumor  of  the  bladder  is  usually  innocent,  both  structurally  and 
surgically  (see  p.  376),  though  a  cancerous  tumor  may  also  sometimes  be 
covered  by  villous  processes  of  mucous  membrane,  as  seen  in  Fig.  345. 
The  true  villous  growths,  however,  consist  merely  of  numerous  processes 
exactly  resembling  the  villi  of  the  chorion  in  structure,  very  vascular, 

1  Lowe,  in  Lancet,  1862,  vol.  i,  p.  250. 
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and  often  developed  at  different  parti  of  the  bladder,  bo  m  to  form  mul- 
tiple growths,  many  of  which  are  only  perceptible  on  anatomical  exami- 
nation, and  probably  give  rise  to  no  symptoms.  When  the  growth  has 
attained  a  size  large  enough  to  form  a  tumor  (as  in  Fig.  346)  it  usually 
gives  rise  to  fits  of  hematuria,  which,  however,  as  in  that  case,  may  be 
extremely  irregular,  separated  by  long  intermissions  of  perfect  health. 
The  pain  caused  by  this  tumor  depends  apparently  on  its  situation  in  the 


Fig.  im. 


:W5.— A  ma»  of  malignant  dlaeaae,  growing  out  of  a  cyst  on  one  aide  of  the  bladder,  and  pro- 

•tlnjf  to  a  certain  extent  into  id  cavity-    Us  outward  appearance  i*  exactly  that  of  fffloai  lunwr,  and 

lOOlyOO  microscopic  examination  that  the  difference  la  perccired.    The  dlaeaae   bad  exfoird  for 

mtij  Jfeara,  and  at  Unit's  occasioned  litem  or  Hi  age,  the  source  of  wlikh  could  not  be  detected-— From  the 

r<e>  Hospital,  Sei\  xll,  No.  24. 

Fir.,  :ti»"r  —  Viliuu-  1  uirior  of  the  bladder*  from  a  paUpnt  ret.  eighty-one,  wbo  had  suffered  from  attack* 

of  hematuria  occasionally  for  twenty  jean.    The  mass  of  the  growth  i»  seen  to  be  connected  with  the 

»cck  of  the  bladder.    A  portion  consolidated  by  coagulant, ao  a«  to  n  -ml  I.  I  -.it  call  ulut,  wna  found 

oi  (I..-  Madder,  and  b  repreaenU-d  in  the  corner  of  the  figure.     Th>  path  nt  bad  exhibited  nodan- 

jperous  •rniphiiu*  till  hhortly  befbffv  hi*  death,  as  the  hematuria  bad  yielded  to  antrlnumi*.    But  a  week 

•  nupletc  reteniion  i>f  urine  came  ont  requiring  Uip  use  of  the  ralhctrr,  and  a  stnajl 

portion  of  the  growth  came  away  tn  the  eye  <>f  the  Inst  rum.  rot,  wlii'-h  on  mlcroaeopieal  examination 

repealed  the  nature  of  the  disease.— From  a  preparation  In  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  8er. 

US. 

bladder.  When  a  small  tumor  (whether  villous  or  malignant)  is  growing 
near  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  is  tightly  grasped  by  its  muscular  fibres 
during  each  action  of  the  bladder  the  pain  is  often  very  considerable, 
indeed,  I  have  known  it  to  be  agonizing,  whilst  a  similar  tumor  might 
exist  in  the  fan  das  or  upper  part  of  the  bladder  with  comparatively  few 
symptoms.     The  same  applies  to  retention  of  urine  as  well  as  pain. 

r  of  the  bladder  is  generally  of  the  encephaloid  variety.  J  have 
not  as  yet  met  with  any  other  form  of  cancer  as  a  primary  growth,  though 
authors  admit  the  existence  of  scirrhus,  and  Sir  H.  Thompson  has  re- 
Inl  ooe  of  epithelioma.1  Other  forms  of  cancer  affect  the  bladder  by 
continuity,  as  in  seirrhus  of  the  rectum,  epithelial  cancer  of  the  vagina, 
etc-  The  symptoms  of  cancer  of  the  bladder  are  usually  persistent  hema- 
turia, "generally,'1  says  Sir  H.  Thompson,  "occurring  suddenly,  and  in 


Path*  Soc.  Trans,,  vol,  iviii,  p,  162.     There  wu  a  similar  growth  in  the  kidney. 
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large  quantities,  rather  than   by   frequent   or  OOHtti  <>/ings  fn 

capillary  vessels,  which    latter   mode   is  more  characteristic   of  vfll 
growth**"     There  is  usually  much  distress  from  obstruction  to  micturi- 
tion and  from  chronic  cystitis,  great  pain  in  the  bladder  nr  perineum, 
and  shooting  down   the  thighfl  or  into   the  loins.     The  general   health 
usually  soon  suffers,  and  the  glands  in  the  iliac  fossa  or  in  the  foist 
come  enlarged.     Death  generally  occurs  early. 

As  to  the  diagnosis  of  tumor  of  the  bladder.     This  re  D  excfa- 

sion  of  the  other  sources  of  hematuria,  (b)  on  direct  examination.  (c)on 
detection  of  portions  of  the  growth  in  the  urine. 

e  may  he  made  to  the  section  mi    Ibematuria  (p.  767)  for  the 

-ipton.8  attending  the  various  forms  of  bleeding  from   the  uretl 
The  patient  must  be  carefully  sounded,  when  not  only  will  there  be  no 
sensation  or  sound  of  stone,  hut  the  tumor  may  sometimes  be  easily  felt. 
Prostatic  haemorrhage  sometimes  gives  rise  r<>  a  suspicion  of  tumor,  hut 
the  transient  character  of  this  affection  will  distinguish  it,  at  any 
from  the  hematuria  clue  to  malignant  disease. 

The  tumor,  when   malignant,  sometimes  grows  so  rapidly  as  to  till 
bladder  almost  entirely,  or  projects  as  a  large  hard  mass,  eaaity  felt 

Fro,  W. 


I 

Malignant  dfoea*«\  ucarly  fUliriK  the  carUj  of  the  bladder;  a  point*  t"  <•  hich  ls«omevhit 

diluted;  b  shows  the  uruthra  and  protUte  quite  unatTWted;  thedbea»e  heing  Hotted  10  Hit  cafltj  of 
the  hliddor.— St.  George's  Hospital  Museum ,  Ser.  xil,  N 


the  sound.     But  this  is  by  no  means  common,  and  the  absence  of 

sensation  of  tumor  does  not  go  for  much   in  the  diagnosis.     At.  otber 

times  the  surface  of  the  tumor  breaks  down  rapidly,  and  shreds  of  it 

come  away  in  the  urine,  the  structure  of  which  can  easily  be  rec 

by  microscopic  examination,  and   it  is  said  that  separate   can 

may  he  recognized  in  the  urine;   but  mistakes  are  often  made  about  this 

from  taking  the  cclU  of  epithelium  variously  modified  for  can 

and  in  cases  of  cancer  it  is  so  common  for  no  such  cells  to  be  found,  th* 

I  think  little  importance  is  to  be  attributed  to  microscopic  exauiinatie 

In  cases  of  rapidly  growing  cancer,  apart  from  all  direct  ex 
when   once  the  diagnosis  of  stone  and   of  prostatic  hemorrhage 
eluded,  the  course  of  the  symptoms  usually  sufficiently  indicates  the  na- 
ture of  the  case. 


CYSTITIS.  773 

Diagnosis To  diagnose  a  villous  growth  is  often  a  very  difficult  mat- 
ter; in  fact,  the  diagnosis  is  often  made  only  conjecturally,  by  excluding 
other  sources  of  hematuria.  In  a  case,  such  as  that  from  which  the 
illustration  (Fig.  346,  p.  771)  was  taken,  where  the  symptoms  extend 
over  many  years,  and  cannot  be  referred  to  prostatic  causes,  the  diag- 
nosis is  extremely  probable,  and  sometimes,  as  in  that  instance,  is  ren- 
dered certain  by  the  accidental  escape  or  detachment  of  a  portion  of  the 
tumor. 

The  treatment  of  either  of  these  forms  of  tumor  can  be  only  palliative, 
&e.,  directed  to  subdue  pain  by  opiates  and  to  check  haemorrhage  from 
the  bladder  by  astringents.  In  cancer  the  disease  will  probably  prove 
fiatal  within  a  few  months.  Cases  of  villous  tumor  run  too  irregular  a 
course  to  justify  any  confident  prognosis.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  re- 
ferred to  above,  the  patient  lives  many  years  in  moderate  comfort.  At 
others  the  growth  rapidly  implicates  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  the  ex- 
haustion caused  by  hematuria  and  cystitis  soon  overcomes  the  patient's 
powers. 

Cystitis. — Inflammation  of  the  bladder  is  divided  into  three  degrees, 
•cote,  subacute,  and  chronic.  Most  of  the  cases  which  are  seen  in  sur- 
gical practice  belong  to  the  subacute  or  the  chronic  variety.  The  causes 
are  usually  those  which  produce  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  water  or  direct 
irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Thus  cystitis  is  a  frequent,  or  even 
constant,  complication  of  stricture  and  enlarged  prostate ;  it  is  one  of 
the  symptoms  of  stone  or  other  foreign  body  in  the  bladder,  and  is  very 
liable  to  be  caused  by  the  retention  of  a  catheter  in  the  bladder.  Frac- 
tured spine  usually  produces  cystitis,  and  cystitis  is  often  produced  by 
the  irritation  from  decomposing  urine  in  other  forms  of  paralysis  where 
the  patient  is  unable  to  pass  water.  Some  materials  which  are  elimi- 
nated by  the  urine  out  of  the  blood  having  been  taken  as  food  or  ab- 
sorbed from  the  skin  may  cause  cystitis.  The  familiar  example  of  this 
Is  the  inflammation  of  the  bladder  sometimes  produced  by  cantharides 
taken  into  the  stomach  or  applied  as  a  blister.  The  bladder  may  also  be 
inflamed  by  the  spread  of  inflammation  from  a  neighboring  organ,  as  in 
gonorrhoea  or  in  inflammation  of  the  prostate.  Finally,  direct  mechani- 
cal violence,  as  in  surgical  operations,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  cystitis,  and 
it  may  originate  spontaneously  either  after  exposure  to  cold,  or  from 
tubercular  irritation,  or  the  softening  of  tubercular  deposit,  or  from  no 
known  cause  whatever. 

Anatomy  of  Cystitis. — Inflammation  of  the  bladder  commences  always 
on  its  mucous  surface,  the  membrane  becoming  so  loaded  with  blood  as 
to  assume  a  dark-purple  color,  thickened  and  velvety,  in  some  cases 
coated  with  adherent  lymph  and  phosphatic  deposit  from  the  urine,  in 
others  ulcerated  here  and  there.  The  irritation  which  accompanies  it 
produces  frequent  and  spasmodic  muscular  action.  Often  the  cause  of 
the  affection  involves  obstruction,  and  consequently  much  straining  to 
make  water,  and  from  these  circumstances  muscular  hypertrophy  is  a 
constant  phenomenon  in  cystitis,  so  that  the  muscular  fibres  stand  out 
under  the  mucous  surface  somewhat  like  the  column©  carneae  of  the 
heart,  and  they  cross  each  other  in  every  direction,  leaving  small  spaces 
or  alveoli  between  them.  To  this  condition  the  terms  u  columnar  and 
fasciculated  bladder"  are  applied.  The  mucous  coat  of  the  bladder  is 
often  protruded  through  the  openings  of  these  fasciculi,  causing  pouches, 
which  sometimes  do  not  reach  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  walls 
of  the  bladder  (Fig.   374),  while   at  other  times   they  form   distinct 
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and  definite  projections  (Fig.  375),  often  of  very  large  size.  Similar  and 
sometimes  much  larger  pouches  or  cysts  are  found  as  congenital  mal- 
formations (Fig.  344). 

The  symptoms  of  cystitis  in  the  acute  form  are  general  fever,  great 
pain  in  making  water,  frequency  in  micturition,  bloody  urine,  soon  turn- 
ing purulent,  pain  and  tenderness  to  pressure  in  the  region  of  the  blad- 
der, and  pain  extending  down  the  thigh  and  perineum ;  often  also  the 
straining  produces  prolapsus  or  piles. 

Formation  of  Ropy  Mucus. — We  commonly  see,  however,  the  less  se- 
vere form,  which  is  variously  described  as  subacute  or  chronic,  in  which 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  secretes  an  abundant  deposit  of 
alkaline  mucus  or  muco-pus,  and  in  which  the  urine  is  turbid  and  con- 
tains a  variable  quantity  of  a  mortary  deposit  usually  called  uropy 
mucus."  This  deposit  is  formed  of  phosphate  of  lime  mixed  with  pus 
and  mucus,  and  is  very  viscid,  clinging  to  the  vessel  when  inverted  and 
slowly  falling  out  in  a  mass.  The  supernatant  urine,  when  examined 
by  the  microscope,  usually  is  found  to  contain  a  good  deal  of  pus,  and 
the  triple  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia.  This  phosphate  is  also 
sometimes  found  mixed  with  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  sediment.  The 
urine  decomposes,  becoming  intensely  alkaline  and  ammoniacal,  whereas, 
when  the  mucus  is  only  in  small  quantity,  though  the  deposit  is  itself 
alkaline,  the  urine  may  be  acid.1  It  appears,  then,  that  the  essential 
cause  of  the  decomposition  of  the  urine  is  the  mixture  with  it  of  the  alka- 
line mucus  or  muco-pus  secreted  by  the  walls  of  the  bladder ;  and  this 
decomposition  is  connected,  at  any  rate  by  some  pathologists,  with  the 
chemical  composition  of  urea.  Thus  the  formula  for  urea  being  CjH^jOt, 
its  elements  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
minus  2  atoms  of  water.  Thus  2  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  C,04+8 
atoms  of  ammonia  N2Ae  =  Ca04N,He —  deduct  02H,  (2  atoms  of  water), 
and  the  result  is  as  above,  C,H4N202,  or  one  atom  of  urea.  This  decom- 
position readily  ensues  out  of  the  body  on  heating  urea  with  an  alkali, 
and  the  decomposition  of  the  urine  is  regarded  (and  certainly  with  the 
highest  probability)  as  an  analogous  if  not  identical  chemical  change. 
The  carbonic  acid  partly  goes  to  the  base  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  form- 
ing carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  found  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  mortary 
mass,  and  the  ammonia  is  partly  set  free,  parti}'  unites  in  forming  the 
ammonio-magnesian  phosphate.  This  ammoniacal  urine  again  acts  as  an 
irritant  on  the  bladder  and  propagates  the  inflammatory  condition  by 
which  it  was  caused ;  the  inflammation  may  even  spread  up  the  ureters 
to  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  exciting  inflammation  of  its  lining  membrane, 
in  which  case  the  urine  will  be  secreted  alkaline,  and  earthy  phosphates 
may  be  found  on  the  renal  calyces ;  sometimes  the  inflammation  causes 
the  formation  of  small  abscesses  beneath  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
kidney,  a  condition  to  which  the  term  pj'elitis  is  applied. 

Other  changes  occur  also  in  the  bladder  besides  the  ordinary  morbid 
phenomena  above  described.  Generally  speaking  the  inflammation  pro- 
duces only  muscular  hypertrophy  accompanied  by  no  permanent  change 
of  the  mucous  membrane ;  but  in  some  cases  organized  inflammatory  or 
fibroid  deposit  may  be  found  in  the  submucous  coat.  At  other  times  de- 
posits of  pus  (abscess  of  the  bladder)  occur  in  the  thickness  of  its  walls; 
and  there  are  cases  (though  chiefly  in  stone  or  foreign  body)  where  the 
mucous  coat  is  ulcerated,  or  even  where  ulceration  extends  through  the 
whole  bladder  and  produces  perforation.     This  ulceration   is   usually 

1  Sir  B.  Brodie's  works,  vol.  ii,  p.  466. 
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marked  by  acute  localized  agony  in  the  part  affected,  much  aggravated 
by  the  contact  of  instruments.  I  remember  meeting  with  it  once  in  a 
case  of  stone,  where  it  persisted  long  after  the  removal  of  the  calculus 
(which  was  a  very  small  one)  by  a  single  sitting  of  lithotrity,  and  ulti- 
mately proved  fatal  by  pyaemia. 

Contraction  and  Dilatation  of  the  Bladder. — In  these  cases  of  cystitis 
with  hypertrophy  the  cavity  of  the  bladder  is  usually  contracted,  and 
often  very  much  so.  But  there  are  many  cases  of  passive  obstruction  in 
which,  on  the  contrary,  the  bladder  is  simply  distended  and  much  thinned. 
"  This  condition  occurs  not  in  stricture,  but  in  those  cases  of  enlarged 
prostate  where,  by  reason  of  the  size  of  the  prostatic  mass  implicating 
the  muscular  apparatus  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  viscus  is  incapaci- 
tated from  contracting  and  suffers  passive  distension." — Thompson. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  cystitis,  like  that  of  all  surgical  affec- 
tions, to  be  rational  and  successful,  must  be  guided  by  a  knowledge  of 
its  cause.  In  the  rare  cases  where  no  cause  can  be  ascertained  the  treat- 
ment must  be  directed  to  soothing  irritation  and  removing  pain.  For 
these  purposes  rest  in  the  horizontal  posture,  warm  fomentations,  warm 
hip-baths,  and  opiates  by  the  mouth  or  as  suppositories  are  very  useful. 
In  acute  or  subacute  cases  the  application  of  leeches  or  cupping  the  peri- 
neum is  extremely  beneficial.  The  bowels  are  to  be  kept  open  without 
purging.  Hy os cyam us  in  large  doses  is  often  of  great  service.  The 
other  medical  means  must  be  regulated  by  the  acuteness  of  the  attack 
and  the  condition  of  the  urine.  If  the  latter  be  acid  and  the  attack 
moderately  acute,  no  good  can  be  done  by  local  interference,  nor  by  the 
administration  of  the  mineral  acids ;  in  fact,  alkaline  carbonates  may 
sometimes  be  given  with  advantage. 

But  in  ordinary  cases  the  attack  is  not  acute,  nor  is  there  any  doubt 
about  its  cause.  The  presence  of  a  stricture,  an  enlarged  prostate,  a 
stone,  a  gonorrhoea,  or  an  injury  of  the  spine  at  once  points  out  that  the 
cystitis  is  but  a  symptom,  and  that  its  cure  must  depend  on  the  surgeon's 
success  in  removing  the  cause  on  which  it  depends.  Still  even  when  this 
is  impossible,  much,  as  Sir  B.  Brodie  remarks,  may  be  done  towards  re- 
lieving the  affection  of  the  bladder.  In  cases  which  are  purely  chronic, 
accompanied  by  copious  secretion  of  mucus,  but  with  little  irritation, 
and  in  which  after  death  the  bladder  will  be  found  rather  dilated  than 
contracted,  and  thin  rather  than  hypertrophied,  a  condition  to  which  the 
term  catarrh  of  the  bladder  is  properly  applied,  much  good  is  done  b}r 
washing  the  bladder  out  and  by  injections  acidulated  with  nitric  or  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  exhibition  of  diluent  or  demulcent  draughts  in  toler- 
ably large  quantities,  or  in  some  cases  the  balsams  or  turpentines,  is 
followed  by  improvement.  In  catarrh  of  the  bladder  the  favorite  rem- 
edies are  the  decoction  of  uva  ursi,  or  pareira  brava,  or  a  combination  of 
the  two;  in  cases  where  there  is  somewhat  more  inflammation  large  doses 
of  the  decoction  of  triticum  repens,  or  a  smaller  quantity  of  buchu  may 
be  given ;  alkalies  and  opiates  being  combined  with  these  as  circumstances 
demand.  Sir  H.  Thompson  quotes  with  approbation  a  prescription  of 
Dr.  Gross :  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  leaves  of  the  uva  ursi  and  half 
an  ounce  of  hops  are  infused  for  two  hours  in  two  pints  of  boiling  water 
in  a  covered  vessel,  a  wineglassful  to  be  taken  several  times  a  day.  The 
mere  demulcents  are  used  chiefly  as  vehicles  for  other  medicines  and  as 
diluting  the  urine ;  such  are  barley-water,  gum-water,  decoction  of  mal- 
lows or  of  Irish  moss,  linseed-tea,  etc.  Caution  is  to  be  observed  in 
estimating  the  reaction  of  the  urine.  It  does  not  follow  because  the 
urine  when  passed  is  alkaline  that  the  secretion  is  alkaline.     Acid  urine 
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coming  into  an  inflamed  and  irritable  bladder  will  cause  it  to  secrete 
alkaline  mucus,  the  decomposition  of  which  soon  turns  the  secretion 
alkaline.  In  such  cases  there  is  generally  obstruction,  and  the  secretion 
may  be  best  made  healthy  by  removing  the  obstruction,  washing  out  the 
bladder,  and  administering  a  soluble  alkali,  such  as  the  citrate  of  potash. 

Vesicointestinal  Fistula. — This  may  be  the  place  to  mention  the  occa- 
sional (though  fortunately  rare)  occurrence  of  a  fistulous  communication 
between  the  bladder  and  some  part  of  the  intestinal  tube.  This  painful 
symptom  is  found  usually  in  cancer,  but  there  are  instances  (of  which  I 
have  recorded  a  very  remarkable  one1)  in  which  the  formation  of  the 
opening  seems  due  to  common  ulceration  of  the  bowel.  It  occurs  usu- 
ally in  the  male  sex,  but  sometimes  also  in  the  female.  The  communi- 
cation is  either  with  the  large  or  small  intestine.  The  appearance  and 
odor  of  the  urine,  and  probably  the  pain  in  the  part,  first  attract  the  pa- 
tient's attention,  and  then  the  faecal  matter  can  be  detected  either  with 
the  eye  or  the  microscope.  As  the  opening  enlarges,  and  especially 
when  the  large  bowel  is  the  seat  of  the  fistula,  masses  of  solid  faeces  pass 
into  the  bladder,  causing  obstruction  of  the  urethra,  and  probably  form- 
ing the  nucleus  of  a  phospbatic  stone.  In  such  cases  the  lumps  must  be 
broken  up  with  a  lithotrite ;  and  if  on  careful  examination  the  surgeon 
is  satisfied  that  the  communication  is  with  the  sigmoid  flexure,  the  de- 
scending colon  should  be  opened.  This  operation  was  performed  in  the 
case  under  my  care,  and  with  temporary  success.  The  patient  was  much 
relieved  and  was  ubont  to  resume  his  ordinary  avocations,  when  a  relapse 
took  place  in  an  even  severer  form,  and  he  died  fourteen  months  after 
the  operation.  The  cause  of  death  was  found  to  be  the  formation  of  a 
similar  communication  with  the  caecum,  the  original  opening  between  the 
bladder  and  sigmoid  flexure  having  closed. 


DISEASES   OF  THE   PROSTATE. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  prostate  is  generally  a  consequence  of  gon- 
orrhoea, but  may  be  caused  also  by  injuries  (one  of  the  most  frequent 
being  rough  catheterization),  by  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  by  stricture 
setting  up  inflammation  of  the  urethra  behind  the  obstruction,  by  the 
application  of  caustic,  and  by  the  lodgment  of  a  calculus. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  prostatitis  are  rigors,  feverishness,  pain,  and 
irritation  in  making  water,  with  frequent  calls  to  do  so,  pain  in  defeca- 
tion, and  pain  radiating  from  the  loins  down  the  back,  thighs,  and  peri- 
neum. If  there  is  any  tendency  to  piles  they  will  probably  show  them- 
selves, on  examination  by  the  rectum,  and  this  examination  is  found  to 
be  very  painful ;  the  prostate  is  swollen,  hard,  hot,  and  very  tender;  and 
if  a  catheter  is  passed,  there  is  acute  tenderness  of  the  prostatic  part  of 
the  urethra.  There  will  probably  be  some  pus  in  the  urine  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  prostatic  urethra,  even  irrespective  of  abscess,  which, 
however,  is  very  liable  to  form.  This  is  marked  by  the  continuance  of 
the  feverish  condition  for  several  days,  with  rigors,  tension,  and  pulsation 
in  the  region  of  the  perineum  and  bladder.  The  difficulty  of  passing 
water  will  also  probably  increase.  Examination  with  the  finger  will  now 
prove  that  the  hard  prostatic  tumor  has  given  place  to  a  soil  swelling,  in 
which  perhaps  the  surgeon  may  detect  fluctuation,  though  from  the  awk- 

1  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vols,  xlix  and  1.  See  also  Mr.  Punnell's  and  Mr.  Charles 
Hawkins's  cases  there  referred  to. 
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ward  position  in  which  it  lies  for  palpation  this  is  not  always  possible. 
These  accesses  are  not,  however,  always  situated  inside  the  capsule  of 
the  gland,  for  very  similar  symptoms  are  caused  by  suppuration  around 
it — periprostatic  abscess. 

The  diagnosis  of  acute  prostatitis  is  not  usually  difficult  if  attention  is 
paid  to  the  course  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  disease  usually  has  a  favor- 
able issue.  It  generally  subsides  of  itself,  on  the  withdrawal  of  irrita- 
tion, or  under  treatment,  or  else  runs  on  to  abscess,  which  bursts,  with 
free  discharge  into  the  urethra  and  a  sudden  relief  to  the  symptoms. 
Sat  things  may  not  go  on  so  happily.  Sometimes  acute  inflammation 
leaves  behind  it  the  troublesome  symptoms  of  chronic  prostatitis,  and  1 
have  seen  one  striking  case  in  which  an  abscess  neglected  and  overlooked 
proved  fatal.  The  patient,  a  young  man,  was  admitted  into  hospital  in 
a  feverish  and  semi-unconscious  condition,  and  was  placed  under  the  care 
of  the  physician,  as  suffering  from  fever.  A  gonorrheal  discharge  being 
detected  the  surgeon  was  called  in ;  but  he,  not  suspecting  any  connec- 
tion between  the  gonorrhoea  and  the  fever,  made  no  accurate  examination. 
The  patient  soon  died,  and  upon  post-mortem  examination  no  disease 
whatever  was  found  except  an  unusually  large  prostatic  abscess,  and  the 
inference  was  irresistible  that  if  this  had  been  detected  and  freely  opened 
his  life  might  have  been  preserved. 

The  treatment  of  acute  prostatitis,  before  abscess  has  formed,  consists 
in  the  very  free  application  of  leeches  around  the  anus  (or  even,  if  it  can 
be  tolerated,  inside  the  bowel)  with  frequent  hip-baths  and  constant  warm 
fomentations  to  the  perineum,  combined  with  the  moderate  use  of  anti- 
mony if  the  patient  is  young  and  strong,  and  free  purging.  If  retention 
of  urine  takes  place  a  catheter  must  be  passed  ;  otherwise  it  is  very  un- 
desirable to  irritate  the  parts  in  any  way.  But  on  the  first  indication  of 
suppuration  an  incision  must  be  made  into  the  softened  part.  This  is 
best  done  from  the  rectum.  It  is  devoid  of  danger,  and  even  if  the  pus 
is  not  found  the  opening  will  probably  relieve  the  congestion  and  the  pus 
will  very  likely  make  its  way  soon  into  the  bowel.  The  opening  is  best 
made  by  putting  the  patient  under  an  anaesthetic,  passing  the  duckbill 
speculum  into  the  rectum  in  the  lithotomy  position,  and  fully  exposing 
its  anterior  wall,  though  if  he  is  not  nervous  no  anaesthetic  is  absolutely 
required.  Some  abscesses  (chiefly  I  believe  the  periprostatic)  are  not 
perceptible  from  the  rectum,  but  fulness  and  tenderness  may  be  made 
out  by  palpation  in  the  perineum.  In  these  cases  a  deep  exploratory 
puncture  should  be  made,  with  the  left  forefinger  in  the  rectum,  and  if 
pus  is  found  the  puncture  should  be  extended  into  a  moderately  free  in- 
cision. In  most  cases  no  further  ill  consequences  take  place;  but  in  ex- 
ceptional instances  the  abscess  bursts  into  the  urethra  also,  and  a  recto- 
urethral  fistula  follows,  the  consequences  of  which  are  most  distressing, 
and  its  cure  very  difficult.  The  treatment  would  be  the  same  as  in  the 
cases  where  a  similar  distressing  event  follows  after  lithotomy  ;  but  I 
must  allow  that  in  the  few  cases  of  that  complication  which  I  have 
treated,  and  seen  under  the  treatment  of  others,  the  result  has  been  dis- 
appointing.    I  must  refer  to  the  section  on  Lithotomy. 

Chronic  Prostatitis. — The  acute  disease  may  leave  the  prostate  hard- 
ened, somewhat  enlarged  and  tender,  with  irritable  bladder,  frequent 
desire  to  pass  water,  with  some  pus  in  the  urine — probably  frequent 
seminal  emissions — weight  and  pain  in  the  rectum ;  some  tenderness  in 
defaecation,  pain  in  sexual  intercourse,  and  loss  of  power  in  propelling 
urine.  This,  like  most  chronic  inflammations,  is  best  treated  by  contin- 
uous counter-irritation.     Sir  H.  Thompson  recommends  the  continuous 
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the  absence  of  all  previous  history  and  symptom  by  th 

denneaa  and  copiousness  of  the  bleeding  (reminding  one  in 
of  epistaxisi,  and  by  the  enlargement  of  the  organ,      I 
any  treatment.     If  it.  does,  washing  out  the  bladder  with  n 
lions,  and  the  administration  of  internal  styptics,  as  i 
gallic  acid,  would  he  indicated, 

*  A  6ftthot«r~«yriiiKQ  i^  manufactured  with  a  piston  in  tfa«  item  and 
■n  ordinary  syringe, 
drawn  only  permltUog  it  to  take  up  a  small  quail 

arrived  at  ih<-  desired  spot  (which  is  easulj  known  by  the  | 
tbe  piston  i>  ilowlj  while  the  eye  ie  made  to  rotate  round  tbe 

of  the  urethra. 

1  The  r  ;   H    Thou 

M      '  r  reader  it  probable  that  enlargement  appreciable  on  di 

third,  aud  enlargement  causing  syrnpir  :  onevtentb, OJ  roalosovcr 
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Symptom*  of  Enlarged  Prostate. — The  first  effect  produced  by  enlarged 
prostate  is  a  certain  degree  of  difficulty  and  straining  in  making  water, 
which  is  most  perceptible  at  the  end  of  the  evacuation.  This  is  succeeded, 
if  treatment  be  neglected,  by  chronic  cystitis.  For  in  all  obstructions 
to  the  flow  of  urine,  a  certain  amount  being  constantly  left  in  the  bladder, 
the  walls  of  the  bladder  are  continually  irritated ;  the  urine  as  previously 
explained  becomes  turbid  and  alkaline;  the  bladder  is  never  fairly  emp- 
tied, and  some  of  the  residue  of  the  urine  must  always  be  left,  by  which 
the  irritation  is  kept  up  and  propagated.1  Then,  if  the  obstruction  con- 
tinues unrelieved,  all  the  usual  sequehe  may  ensue,  dilatation  of  the  uri- 
nary passages,  and  uraemia,  inflammation  of  the  ureters  and  kidneys,  and 
pyelitis,  and  in  either  case  speedy  death. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  generally  very  easy.  The  patient  at  first 
believes  himself  to  have  stricture,  and,  of  course,  he  may  have  both. 
But  a  case  of  uncomplicated  enlargement  of  the  prostate  is  very  easily 
distinguished  from  one  of  stricture.  The  patient's  age  and  the  absence 
of  previous  history  of  stricture  make  the  diagnosis  of  enlarged  prostate 
most  probable,  and  this  is  easily  confirmed  by  examination  from  the  rec- 
tum, when  the  enlarged  prostate  will  he  felt  as  a  hard  tumor  pressing 
down  into  the  bowel ;  or  by  passing  an  instrument  after  the  patient  has 
made  water,  when  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  no  obstacle  till  the  point 
of  the  catheter  passes  under  the  pubes,  when  by  depressing  the  handle 
between  the  patient's  thighs  the  catheter  can  usually  be  easily  made  to 
ride  over  it,  and  all  the  more  so  if  a  full-sized  instrument  he  used,  which 
is,  of  course,  the  direct  reverse  of  what  is  found  in  stricture. 

Treatment. — Unless  it  has  been  long  neglected,  there  is  not  usually 
much  difficulty  in  dealing  with  prostatic  enlargement.  A  catheter  should 
be  passed  daily  with  all  possible  gentleness;  if  there  is  much  mueo-pus 
in  the  urine  the  bladder  should  be  washed  out;  if  the  enlargement  of 
the  gland  is  considerable,  as  indicated  by  the  large  amount  of  residual 
urine  in  the  bladder  after  the  patient-  has  emptied  it  as  much  as  he  can, 
the  catheter  should  be  passed  more  frequently,  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
or  even  whenever  the  patient  wishes  to  make  water.  The  catheter  should 
not  be  tied  in  unless  there  is  unusual  trouble  in  passing  it.  This  treat- 
ment is  palliative  only,  but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  it  does  tend 
to  prevent  the  further  growth  of  the  disease,  which  seems  to  be  quickened 
by  irritation.  And  it  certainly  saves  the  patient's  life  b}r  obviating  the 
various  complications  which  otherwise  ensue.  But  it  is  beyond  the  power 
of  medicine  to  reduce  the  enlargement  which  has  once  formed. 

The  Prostatic  Catheter. — There  are  some  cases  (by  no  means  so  many 
as  has  been  taught)  in  which  the  passage  of  an  ordinary  full-sized  cathe- 
ter is  difficult.  Sometimes  this  depends  on  lateral  enlargement,  which 
may  be  detected  by  exploration  per  rectum  and  an  appropriate  direction 
given  to  the  instrument.  At  other  times  it  depends  on  the  urethra  being 
really  lengthened  and  pushed  up  into  a  vertical  direction  somewhat  by  the 
tumor.  When  this  is  the  case  a  "  prostatic  catheter  "  must  be  passed  in 
order  to  reach  the  bladder.  This  is  longer,  and  has  a  larger  curve,  than 
the  ordinary  instrument. 

These  means  will  succeed  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  But  there 
are  some  in  which  no  dexterity  will  succeed  in  reaching  the  bladder,  either 
from  the  extent  of  enlargement,  or  from  the  existence  of  false  passages. 


1  Surgical  writer?  sometimes  im»  language  which  convey?  to  student*  the  idea  tha 
the  Mine  urine  is  constantly  retained  in  the  bladder.  This,  of  course,  cun  hardly  b 
intended,  but  the  bladder  is  excited  to  inflammation  by  its  never  being  evacuated. 
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In  such  cases  it  lias  been  recommended  (and  the  reeommei  sin- 

Soreed  by  Sir  B„   Brodie,  Works,  ii,  587)  to  thrust  the  catheter  tin 
the  substance  of  the  prostate,  as  was  done  in  the  case  from   wbi 
350  was  taken.     But  tins  proceeding  is  now,  1    think,  given    up,  at   ! 
J  have  not  of  late  years  heard  of  its  being  done.     When  the  enlargement 
is  not  too  considerable  and  the  bladder  can  be  felt  behind  the   | 
most  surgeons  prefer  to  puncture  from  the  rectum.     I  cannot  say  that 


(c 


Fin,  34&r- Bladde  r,  aj-mpbyBi*  pubis,  and  enormously  iti!  urged  proatate.  A  portion  b  removed  trm 
HM  lift  wall  «*f  the  bladder,  to  show  tbc  vertical  uceot  of  (he  urethra  &.%  it  en  ton  the  Madder,  Aftti 
Sir  H   Tl 

I  i,.  HQ  HlWIf  eulurui imut  and  ulceration  of  tlie  DfOOtftte  gland.  Retention  of  urine  bitting  takro 
place  It  was  nifflTtd  by  lurch. ly  (hruaUog  a  catheter  through  the  substance  of  the  proaCafa,  Aboiifi* 
is  inserted  in  tba  iitftfldfJ  passage,  A  section  ha*  been  made  through  one  ride  of  Um  pm  Urged  pn»> 
tateto  show  the  extent  •  trophy.— From  a  preparation  preaenti*l  bj  Sir  U.  HrmJie  lotheMu* 

M KB  "f  SlJieorge's  Hospital,  Svr.  xii,  No.  109, 


this  appears  best  to  myself,  since  the  puncture  will  only  giv  onrj 

relief  and  the  sy inptoms  may  recur.     It  is  quite  true  that  the  irritir 
may  subside  or  the  false  passage  may  heal,  and  then  the 

i  again  in  passing  the  catheter,    But  i  he  same  advantages  al-- 
what  1  conceive  to  be  the  letter  plan  in  these  cases,  %*W.1  bo  pun. 
above  the  pubes. 

Puncture  of  the  Bladder  above  ike  Puben, — This  is  an  operation  of  no 
difficulty,  and  i  believe  of  little  danger,  when  the  bladder  la  fully  di«- 
tended.     A  puncture,  or  email  incision,  i*  made  in  the  middle  line  iro- 

uicduiU  ly  above  the  pubes  ;  and  the  fat,  if  there  is  inndi,  may  I" 

down  will)  the  director  or  handle  of  the  knrfe.     Then  the  linger  will  feel 

the  Buctaating  bladder  and  a  common  trocar  and   canula, 

one.  if  at  band,  is  passed  in,  and  a  piece  of  gum  cathetei  passed  Lhrongfe 

b»  steady  it  and  prevent  its  slipping  out.     After  about  a  week  or  ten 

days,  when  the  track  of  the  wound  is  consolidated,  the  Instrument 

be  removed,  cleaned,  and  changed.    The  advantage  «>i  this  punciu- 

that  the  canula  can  be  worn  permanently  with  little  or  no  in 

if  it  is  necessary.     A  canula  provided  with  a  shield  pcock  ifl 
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Jbdapted,  and  the  patient  removes  the  plug  when  he  wants  to  relieve  his 
Madder.  He  is  thus  spared  all  the  annoyance  of  instrumentation.  The 
Madder,  however,  mast  be  kept  carefully  washed  out. 

The  only  time  I  have  as  yet  had  occasion  to  perform  this  operation, 
the  patient  (who  was  in  a  very  bad  state  at  the  time)  survived,  and  I 
heard  of  him  a  year  afterwards  in  good  health  and  still  wearing  the 
6an  u  la. 

Cancer  of  the  Prostate. — Cancer  only  rarely  originates  in  the  prostate 
gland,  though  its  primary  occurrence  there  is  indisputable,  and  in  some 
eases  it  remains  confined  to  the  organ.  It  gives  rise  to  acute  pain, 
haemorrhage,  and  frequent  micturition,  in  fact  to  many  of  the  symptoms 
of  stone,  and  in  a  well-marked  instance  which  occurred  in  my  own  prac- 
tice, it  was  not  till  after  repeated  examination,  and  under  anaesthesia, 
that  I  fully  satisfied  myself  of  the  absence  of  stone;  but  the  distress 
Is  usually  even  more  acute  than  in  stone,  and  the  wasting  and  loss  of 
health  are  striking  phenomena.  There  is  more  pain  also  in  neighbor- 
ing parts  than  is  usually  felt  in  stone  in  the  bladder.  When  the  tumor 
has  grown  considerably  it  may  be  possible  to  assure  one's  self  of  its 
nature  by  examination  from  the  rectum  ;  but  at  first  it  will  simulate  the 
ordinary  enlargement  of  advanced  life,  and  these  cases  almost  always 
occur  after  middle  age.1  The  cancer  is  of  the  encephaloid  variety  and 
may  spread  to  the  neighboring  organs,  or  may  affect  the  inguinal  glands, 
or  fragments  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  water — in  any  of  which  cases  the 
diagnosis  will  be  clear  enough.  Nothing  can  be  done  except  to  palliate 
the  patient's  sufferings  as  best  may  be. 

Tubercle  is  found  in  the  prostate  in  cases  where  the  whole  urinary 
tract  is  affected,  and  cysts  of  the  prostate  are  spoken  of,  but  only  as 
cavities  formed  by  prostatic  calculi,  which  will  be  described  later  on. 
Hydatids  have  been  found  lodged  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  gland,  and 
have  produced  retention  of  urine  by  pressing  on  the  bladder;  but  the 
condition  hardly  allows  of  diagnosis  before  operation.  The  indication 
will  be  to  open  the  bladder  in  the  most  accessible  situation  on  failing  to 
pass  the  catheter.  Then  the  nature  of  the  case  will  probably  be  recog- 
nized, when  the  hydatids  must  be  freely  evacuated  by  incision,  and  all 
remains  of  them  frequently  washed  out. 

DISEASES   OF   THE  URETHRA. 

Malformations. — There  are  cases  of  congenital  obliteration  of  the 
urethra,  but  1  am  not  aware  that  the  deformity  has  been  recognized 
daring  life.  In  fact  the  infant  generally  dies  very  soon  after  birth,  other- 
wise there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  cutting  down  to  the  seat  of  obstruc- 
tion, and  opening  the  posterior  part  of  the  urethra,  which  seems  gen- 
erally natural. 

Hypospadias  and  Epispadias. — But  the  malformations  about  which 
the  surgeon  is  usually  consulted  are  hypo-  and  epispadias.  The  former 
is,  in  its  minor  degrees,  a  very  common  malformation,  and  one  of  no  con- 
sequence whatever.  The  urethra  opens  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  penis 
at  some  distance  behind  the  natural  position  of  the  meatus.  When,  as 
is  most  usual,  this  opening  is  only  a  little  behind  the  glans  the  patient 
can  pass  water  naturally,  and  the  semen  will  be  lodged  fairly  within  the 
vagina,  so  that  there  is  no  motive  for  surgical  interference.     The  pre- 

1  Sir  H.  Thompson  says  that  it  has  also  been  noted  in  early  childhood,  but  that  no 
are  on  record  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  forty-one. 
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puce  also  is  in  these  cases  usually  somewhat  misshaped,  forming  merely 
a  large  flap  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  glans,  which  falls  in  to  the  skin 
of  the  penis  on  either  side,  but  does  not  form  a  complete  circle.  Hypo* 
spadias,  however,  in  its  higher  grades  is  a  very  serious  infirmity.  The 
urethra  opens  at  the  root  of  the  penis,  the  urine  runs  down  over  the 
thighs,  so  that  the  patient  is  obliged  to  make  water  sitting,  and  the  semen 
would  be  discharged  externally,  if  the  patient  were  capable  of  sexual 
intercourse ;  but  this  is  seldom  the  case,  for  the  penis  is  bound  down  to 
the  scrotum  by  a  firm  band,  which  becomes  very  perceptible  in  erection, 
and  the  organ  curves  downwards,  somewhat  as  in  chordee.  This  band 
is  probably  the  remnant  of  the  undeveloped  corpus  spongiosum. 

Elaborate  attempts  have  been  made  to  remedy  this  deformity  by 
plastic  operations,  but,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  hitherto  without  success. 
Three  several  indications  have  to  be  fulfilled :  (I)  To  liberate  the  penis, 
so  that  it  may  assume  its  natural  direction  when  erect ;  (2)  to  form  a 
new  urethra,  so  that  the  urine  and  semen  may  find  a  channel  to  tbe 
glans ;  and  (3)  to  close  the  original  opening.  The  penis  is  accordingly 
dissected  free  of  the  scrotum,  and  raised  up  to  the  abdomen.  The  neigh- 
boring skin  is  transplanted  from  the  penis  and  scrotum  in  two  layers  laid 
on  each  other  by  their  bleeding  surfaces,  and  with  the  cutaneous  surface 
of  the  inner  flap  turned  towards  the  penis  to  form  the  new  urethra,  and 
after  these  flaps  have  adhered  and  are  healed,  the  fistulous  orifice  is  re- 
freshed and  united  to  the  new  urethra,  a  catheter  being  kept  in  the 
bladder.  The  attempt  is  worth  making  in  healthy  boys  or  young  men, 
and  it  is  said  to  have  been  followed  by  partial  success,  so  that  a  patient 
previously  unable  to  effect  an  entrance  was  rendered  capable  of  sexual 
intercourse,  but  the  fistulous  orifice  remained.  I  have  tried  the  operation 
in  early  childhood,  but  should  not  feel  disposed  to  repeat  it  at  that  age. 
A  very  guarded  opinion  must  be  given  as  to  the  possibility  of  an  infant 
afflicted  with  this  malformation  ever  being  able  to  beget  children. 

The  opposite  malformation — epispadias — in  which  the  urethra  opens  on 
the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  penis,  is  very  much  rarer,  and  is  generally  accom- 
panied with  great  general  malformation  of  the  rest  of  the  external  genitals. 
In  its  extreme  degree  it  constitutes  the  extroversion  of  the  bladder  before 
spoken  of.  Attempts  have  been  made  here  also  to  put  the  parts  in  a  more 
natural  condition  by  plastic  operations.  In  fact  the  operation  which  I 
performed  for  extroversion  of  the  bladder  was  adapted  from  one  which 
had  been  practiced  in  epispadias.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any 
good  can  be  done  in  such  cases. 

Stricture  of  the  urethra  is  a  disease  which  is  very  frequent  in  every 
rank  of  life,  but  of  which  the  worst  and  most  complicated  examples  are 
found  amongst  the  poor,  who  do  not  understand  the  gravity  of  a  com- 
plaint which  is  so  insidious  at  first,  and  who  very  often  have  not  the  time 
or  the  means  required  for  its  successful  treatment.  I  mention  this,  inas- 
much as,  like  hernia,  and  like  many  other  surgical  affections,  stricture 
would  not,  generally  speaking,  prove  formidable,  certainly  would  very 
seldom  lead  to  death,  if  it  were  made  the  subject  of  early  and  intelligent 
treatment. 

Causes  of  Stricture. — The  cause  of  stricture  is  in  general  either  a  low 
inflammation  of  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  urethra,  or  cicatrization,  the 
result  of  an  injury.  A  very  common  cause  of  stricture  seems  to  be  the 
persistence  of  a  neglected  gonorrheal  discharge,  and  some  surgeons 
believe  (and  certainly  with  much  probability)  that  ulceration  of  the 
urethra  in  gonorrhoea,  such  as  is  known  to  occur  sometimes,  may  often 
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prove  the  starting-point  of  cicatrization,  and  so  of  stricture.  However, 
•peaking  generally,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  anything  of  the  kind ;  the 
urethra  at  the  seat  of  stricture  displays  more  or  less  of  induration  and 
thickening  beneath  its  mucous  surface,  causing  contraction  of  its  canal, 
but  no  such  definite  band  as  we  should  expect  to  be  the  result  of  the 
cicatrization  of  an  ulcer.     And  though  there  can  be  no  question  that 

norrhoea  is  a  frequent  cause  of  stricture,  yet  in  many  cases  of  stricture 
\  impossible  to  trace  any  connection  with  gonorrhoea,  or  indeed  any 
cause  whatever. 

Another  cause  of  stricture  may  be  syphilis.  Fig.  352  is  taken  from  a 
case  in  which  the  healing  of  a  syphilitic  sore  led  to  stricture  at  the  meatus, 
and  I  have  introduced  it  also  to  show  how  great  destruction  is  sometimes 
allowed  to  take  place  from  a  disease  in  itself  verj'  readily  curable.    The 


Fio.  351. 


Flo.  352. 


a.  351.— Stricture  of  the  urethra  about  three  inches  from  the 
urinarius,  formed  by  a  bridle  which  is  seen  crossing  the 
canal.  A  bristle  is  passed  in  above  and  below  this  bridle;  the 
dilatation  of  the  canal  behind  the  stricture  will  be  noticed.— From 
a  preparation  presented  by  81r  B.  Brodie  to  the  Museum  of  St. 
George's  Hospital,  Ser.  xii,  No.  49. 

Fio.  352.— Stricture  at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  producing 
dQatation  of  the  whole  urethra,  and  extensive  ulceration  with 
abeceases  in  the  tiasoes  of  the  penis,  communicating  with  the  ulcer- 
ated urethra.  There  were  also  several  perineal  abscesses.  The 
bladder  is  enormously  hypertrophied  and  the  kidneys  were  much 
absorbed.  The  urine  was  of  course  alkaline  and  loaded  with  mucus 
and  pus.  The  patient  died  soon  after  his  admission  Into  hospital. 
The  stricture  of  the  meatus  is  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  a 
syphilitic  sore  contracted  two  and  a  half  years  previously.— St. 
George's  Hospital  Museum,  Ser.  xii,  No.  60. 


simplest  means  would,  no  doubt,  have  sufficed  at  first  to  cure  this  stric- 
ture, which  was,  nevertheless,  permitted  to  lead,  through  years  of  agony, 
to  the  patient '8  death. 

The  most  formidable  form  of  stricture  is  that  which  follows  traumatic 
rapture  of  the  wall  of  the  urethra,  after  a  fall  or  blow.  This  kind  of  stric- 
ture is  generally  in  the  part  which  passes  below  the  arch  of  the  pubes, 
although  occasionally,  from  blows  or  wounds,  it  may  occur  elsewhere. 
The  resulting  cicatrix  is  usually  very  dense,  hard,  and  contractile,  so 
that  even  after  complete  dilatation  it  will  recur  again  and  again.  It 
constantly  leads  to  fistula  in  perinaeo,  and  occasions  death  or  serious 
complications,  in  spite  of  the  most  judicious  treatment. 
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Stat  of  8tricture. — The  most  common  scut  of  stricture  la  said  l> 

B.  Tiro. lie  to  he  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra     The  reseat 
of  Sir  IL  Thompson  have,  however,  proved  that  in  the  majority  of  the 
specimens  contained  in  museums  the  oODitrtction  is  rather  in  the  boll 
than  in  the  membranous  port,  hut  it  would   he  hardly  possible  to  d. 
the  difference  during  life.      Any  anterior  part  of  the  canal  may  he  the 
seat  of  stricture,  those  at  the  meatus  (I  being  generally  the  result 

tit  accidental  circumstances.     Fig.  351   shows  a  stricture  in  the 
portion  of  the  urethra,  and  when  this  is  the  case  it  is  very  common  to 
find  a  not  lie  r  farther  back.     Stricture  Again  is  Mid  to  be  met  with  at 

Btfttio  portion  or  neek  of  the  bladder,  but  its  existence  in  del 
the  best   authors.     Sir   H.  Thompson   lias   never  met  with  ;\  < 
tures  are  occasionally  multiple.     John  Hunter  speaks  of  having  met  with 
a  case  in  which  there  were  six,  but  it  is  rare  to  find   more  thun  two  or 
An 

brmaqf  Stricture. — The  anatomical  forms  of  stricture  are  \ai 
Fig.  351   shows   an  example  of   what  is  sometimes  called   the  **  bridle 
stricture/1  ill  which   the  obstacle  is  caused  by  a  bridle  or  band    -tivi 

he  canal,  whieh  may  with  great  probability  be  referred  U)  past 
ulceration,  as  may  also  be  those  (of  which,  however,  no  example  ha* 

fallen  under  my  own  notice)  in  which  a  1  untiled 
fold  occupies  a  part  of  the  circumference  of 
the  urethra,  such  as  is  often  seen  in  the  rectum 
after  the  healing  of  an  ulcer.  More  commonly 
the  Obstruction  is  a  mere  narrowing  of  the 
canal  at  the  part  affected,  as  if  by  a  diaphragm 
placed  in  it,  the  "annular"  strict nn 

1.)     When  this  diaphr:  ndaftireOM 

distance  under  the  macoue  membra  ther 

side  of  the  point  of  it  w 

Btrtotuin  culled  the  "  indurated   annular  stri  \nd 

Iwo-lhlrdsof  til  o  tube  i-  r/luain]  b\  ,                            >i         1  i                l      j*   .  1                     i 

dUpbrmgmof  aogr^Ltbickne^tn  **?**  a  considerable   part  ol 

vfetehiamall  firruiar  halt  fa  am,  stricted  it  is  denominated  a  "  tortuous '*  or  ft 

with  u  bri»ue  puwd  through  it—  "cartilaginous  "  stricture. 

*YEE*E+Z  2H5      Tilc  P™^^  teport«n«  of  . 

No, H  lions  is  not  very  great,  except  in  r< 

the  obstacles  which  may  be  experienced  in 
the  forcible  dilatation  of  the  stricture.  But  it  must  be  allowed  thai 
much  is  stricture  (meaning  thereby  real  organic  material  obstruct 
complicated  by  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  around  the  urethra,  and 
of  the  muscular  libres  which  form  part  of  it,  that  it  is  often  very  difficult 
to  determine  during  life  how  far  the  obstruction  occupies  the  vrallfl  of  the 
tube,  so  that  a  stricture  which  during  life  had  been  supposed  to  extend 
over  a  lung  distance  has  been  found  after  death  to  have  been,  mechanically 
speaking,  insignili 

The  m/mpiom*  of  strict ure  are  at  first  simply  mechanical  dir 
making  water,  and   consequent    prolongation  of  the   length  of  tiim 
quired  to  satisfy  the  calls  of  nature,  with  (as  the  disease  tn\\  ome 

straining,  leading  very  likely  to   involuntary  discharge  of  BOm< 
contents  of  the  bowel,  and  prolapsus.     Still,  there  is  no  c\  idem  . 
alteration  in  the  parts  not  immediately  implicated  in  the  etl 
change  in  the  functions:  and  the  disease  is,  no  doubt,  easilj    under  tbe 
control  of  treatment,    But  if  it  is  neglected,  other  graver  symptom*  super- 
vene, which  are  partly  mechanical  and  partly  vital.     The  dill, 
micturition  may  pass  into  total  retention,  and,  with  or  without  retetn 
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..tery  grave  ulterior  consequences  may  ensue.  Any  obstruction  to  the 
Mow  of  urine  will  lead,  as  it  would  if  the  urinary  tract  were  a  piece  of 
rjifeless  elastic  tubing,  to  gradual  loss  of  tone  and  distension  of  the  part 
^behind  the  obstruction.  Thus,  in  every  such  obstruction,  whether  from 
'impacted  calculus  (Fig.  377),  stricture  (Fig.  352),  enlarged  prostate 
«(Fig.  348),  tumor  of  the  bladder  (Fig.  347),  or  any  other  cause  apart 
from  the  results  of  vital  irritability,  the  consequences  would  be  dilata- 
tion of  the  part  of  the  urethra  behind  the  obstruction,  of  the  bladder,  of 
the  ureters,  and  finally  of  the  pelves  of  the  kidneys,  leading  to  absorp- 
tion of  their  cortical  structure,  suspension  of  the  secretion,  and  death 
from  uremic  poisoning.  But  this  supposes  the  absence  of  vital  irrita- 
bility, which  is  of  course  never  entirely  the  case.  Sometimes  even  in  so 
muscular  an  organ  as  the  bladder  the  effects  of  pressure  overcome  those 
of  irritability,  and  it  becomes  distended  and  thinned.  Even  then,  how- 
ever, its  walls  are  inflamed  as  well  as  thinned ;  but  it  is  much  more  com- 
mon in  the  bladder  for  the  effects  of  irritation  to  overcome  those  of 
pressure,  so  that  the  walls  of  the  bladder  are  thickened  and  fasciculated, 
,  and  its  cavity  perhaps  diminished,  or  certainly  not  increased.  In  the 
urethra,  on  the  contrary,  which  though  muscular  is  much  less  so  than 
the  bladder,  and  which  is  exposed  more  directly  to  the  action  of  pressure, 
there  is  almost  always  dilatation  behind  the  stricture  (unless  relieved  by 
ulceration  behind  the  obstruction,  leading  to  urinary  fistula),  which  in 
stricture  of  the  meatus  may  involve  the  whole  of  the  urethra  (Fig.  352). 
But  along  with  this,  there  is  also  inflammation  of  its  walls,  leading  to 
ulceration  and  abscess  round  the  urethra.  In  the  ureters  we  commonly 
see  only  the  effects  of  distension,  the  signs  of  inflammation  being  con- 
fined to  some  vascularity  of  the  mucous  membrane  not  usually  percepti- 
ble after  death.  The  kidneys  are  as  often  affected  by  inflammation  as  bjT 
distension,  and  this  shows  itself  generally  in  the  form  of  small  abscesses 
scattered  about  the  secreting  structure  of  the  organ  (pyelitis),  sometimes 
associated  with  vascularity  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  pelvis  and 
calyces  of  the  kidney,  and  depending  on  inflammation  spreading  up  the 
mucous  tract. 

Complications. — Besides  these  fatal  sequela?  o£  stricture  there  are  va- 
rious complications  which  must  be  noticed. 

Fistula  in  Perinseo. — The  most  frequent  is  fistula  in  perinaeo,  when 
the  mucous  surface  of  the  urethra  gives  way  behind  the  stricture  and 
allows  the  urine  to  make  its  way  towards  the  surface  gradually  (the  in- 
flammatory condensation  of  the  tissues  around  preventing  extravasation 
of  any  large  quantity  of  urine)  until  it  burrows  through  the  skin  and  the 
water  passes  through  the  unnatural  channel,  sometimes  wholly  but  more 
frequently  in  part,  some  of  it  escaping  also  from  the  meatus.  There 
are  often  more  than  one  and  sometimes  many  such  fistula?,  and  they 
open  not  only  in  the  perineum  but  in  the  penis,  scrotum,  buttock,  or 
groin  also. 

Urinary  Abscess. — When  the  ulceration  which  leads  to  the  escape  of  a 
small  quantity  of  urinous  fluid  from  the  urethra  does  not  proceed  to  the 
surface,  but  remains  limited  by  inflammatory  exudation  (as  in  the  cavi- 
ties seen  in  Fig.  352),  a  small,  hard,  exquisitely  painful  swelling  results, 
which  is  generally  situated  in  the  perineum,  and  hence  called  "abscess 
in  perinaeo;"  but,  as  it  may  be  (as  in  the  figure)  in  the  penis  or  even  in 
.  the  groin,  the  more  general  name  "  urinary  abscess,"  now  in  common  use, 
is  better. 

Extravasation  of  Urine — Or  again,  instead  of  merely  giving  way  by 
a  comparatively  slow  limited  process  of  ulceration,  the  urethra  may  yield 
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suddenly  and  entirely  to  the  pressure,1  when  the  urine  is  poured  violently 
out  into  the  tissue  of  the  perineum,  scrotum,  penis,  etc.  This  is  called 
extravasation  of  urine.  If  the  stricture  be  in  the  spongy  body  (as  in 
Fig.  351)  the  urine  may  be  effused  only  into  the  penis,  the  perineum 
being  unaffected,  but  this  is  rare.  Generally  speaking,  the  stricture  is 
at  or  about  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  and  the  urine  is  effused  between  the 
triangular  ligament  (Camper's  ligament  or  the  superficial  layer  of  the 
deep  perineal  fascia)  behind,  and  the  deep  layer  of  superficial  fascia  in 
front.  As  the  latter  membrane  is  attached  on  either  side  to  the  rami  of 
the  ischium  and  pubes,  the  effused  fluid  cannot  pass  on  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  thighs.  The  attachment  of  the  same  membrane  to  the  deep  fascia 
around  the  lower  border  of  the  transversus  perinrei  muscle  prevents  the 
urine  from  passing  backwards  to  the  anus  and  buttock.  But  there  is  do 
obstacle  to  its  passing  forwards  to  the  scrotum,  penis,  and  abdomen,  and 
this  is,  accordingly,  the  path  it  takes.  As  the  inflamed  and  putrid  urine 
comes  into  contact  with  the  cellular  tissue  it  sets  up  acute  phlegmonous 
inflammation,  rapidly  running  on  to  gangrene  with  its  usual  concomitant 
of  low  typhoid  surgical  fever.  At,  or  just  below,  Pou  part's  ligament,  the 
superficial  fascia  of  the  abdomen  adheres  to  the  deep  fascia,  t.  e.,  there  is 
no  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  or  very  little,  and  there  the  inflammation 
ceases  at  least  for  a  time.  Ultimately,  it  is  said,  the  adhesions  which 
connect  the  deep  and  superficial  fascia  may  be  stretched,  and  the  in- 
flammation creep  down  the  thigh ;  but  this  must  be  very  rare,  as  the 
patient  usually  dies  if  the  inflammation  does  not  stop  before  this  takes 
place. 

Rupture  of  the  Bladder. — Finally,  a  still  more  terrible  catastrophe  may 
occur,  the  rupture  of  the  bladder,  followed  by  extravasation  of  urine, 
probably  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  which  is  necessarily  fatal — or  into 
the  pelvic  cellular  tissue,  which  in  all  probability  will  be  so.  This  is  a 
very  rare  effect  of  stricture,  but  undoubted  examples  of  it  are  recorded. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  taken  into  account  in  the  prognosis  or  treat- 
ment of  a  case,  being  altogether  exceptional. 

Treatment  of  Stricture. — Although  many  of  the  above-described  symp- 
toms are  vital,  the  orig^i  and  source  of  the  disease  is  purely  mechanical, 
and  so  must  its  treatment  be  at  first.  As  a  general  rule,  if  an  instrument 
can  once  be  introduced  through  the  stricture  or  strictures  into  the  blad- 
der, the  case  becomes  at  once  amenable  to  treatment.  Nor  is  there  any 
difficulty  in  doing  this  in  an  uncomplicated  case  of  recent  spontaneous 
stricture.  But  in  old  neglected  cases  and  in  the  worse  forms  of  traumatic 
stricture  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  and  in  some  cases  impossible.  To 
these  cases  the  term  "  impassable  strictures"  is  applied. 

In  endeavoring  to  pass  an  instrument  for  the  first  time  in  any  case  of 
stricture  its  features  should  first  be  carefully  studied.  We  should  in  the 
first  place  endeavor  to  exclude  the  idea  of  mere  spasm,  or  what  is  called 
spasmodic  stricture  (p.  798),  or  of  mere  prostatic  enlargement  (p.  779), 
and  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  case  is  one  really  of  organic  stricture.  A 
reference  to  the  above  pages  will  indicate  the  diagnostic  symptoms.  The 
urine  should  be  examined  (if  the  patient  can  pass  any)  to  show  the  state 
of  the  bladder;  and  the  condition  of  that  organ  as  to  distension  should 
be  carefully  ascertained.  When  the  bladder  is  considerably  distended 
it  rises  up  from  the  pelvis  into  the  abdomen,  forming  a  definite  rounded 
tumor,  perfectly  dull  to  percussion,  and  sometimes  rather  sensitive  to 

1  This  is  often  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  sudden  relief  to  the  painful  sensation 
of  straining  under  which  the  patient  has  been  suffering,  and  a  deceptive  lull  occurs. 
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£  assure,  which  may  reach  up  as  far  as  the  umbilicus,  and  which  can  be 
t  in  the  rectum  (unless  the  prostate  is  very  much  enlarged),  and  fluc- 
tuation can  be  communicated  to  the  finger  in  the  rectum  by  tapping  on 
the  abdominal  tumor.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  abdominal  muscles 
mre  merely  rigid  from  spasm  (a  condition  not  unfrequently  mistaken  for 
distension  of  the  bladder)  all  these  symptoms  are  absent  except  the 
sensation  of  resistance  above  the  pubes.  There  is  no  definite  rounded 
tumor,  no  dulness  on  percussion,  no  projection  in  the  rectum,  and,  of 
feourse,  no  fluctuation  there. 

Besides  the  above  points,  it  is  desirable  (if  the  patient  is  a  person  whose 

answers  can  be  trusted)  to  know  what  has  been  about  the  usual  size  of 

the  stream  latterly  and  what  it  is  now,  since,  if  there  is  a  great  difference 

within  a  very  short  time  it  may  fairly  be  conjectured  that  a  good  deal  of 

^the  dysuria  depends  on  spasm.     It  is  also  important  to  ascertain  what  if 

Hmny  attempts  have  been  made  already  to  pass  an  instrument,  and  whether 

.they  have  been  accompanied  by  much  pain  and  bleeding,  in  which  case 

the  existence  of  a  false  passage  may  be  suspected  if  the  instrument  failed 

;lo  draw  off  the  water. 

Catheterization. — When  the  surgeon  has  reason  to  diagnose  the  exist- 
ence of  organic  or  permanent  stricture,  an  instrument  should  be  passed 
at  the  earliest  convenient  moment.  This  need  not  necessarily  be  imme- 
diately after  the  case  is  seen,  for  if  there  is  no  retention  of  urine  an  in- 
terval of  rest  in  bed,  with  a  warm  bath  every  night,  and  abstinence  from 
any  recent  cause  of  excitement,-  may  form  a  good  preparative,  and  facili- 
tate the  introduction  of  the  catheter  or  bougie. 

Surgeons  vary  as  to  the  kind  of  instrument  which  they  habitually  em- 
ploy at  the  commencement  of  a  case  of  stricture.  Some  prefer  the  com- 
mon metal  catheter,  others  the  gum  catheter  with  or  without  stilet,  others 
a  probe-pointed  or  simple  flexible  bougie,  others  a  solid  metal  bougie. 
The  matter  is  more  one  of  individual  preference  and  of  habit  than  of 
role,  and  is  hardly  fit  for  discussion  in  an  elementary  work.  But  what- 
ever instrument  is  used,  dexterity  in  its  management  and  the  utmost 
gentleness  in  its  introduction  are  essential  both  to  the  comfort  of  the 
patient  and  to  the  success  of  the  treatment.  Dexterity  can  only  be  ac- 
quired by  practice,  and  therefore  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  stu- 
dents to  embrace  ever}-  opportunity  of  practicing  the  passing  of  catheters 
on  the  dead  subject  and  on  those  who  require  the  passage  of  a  catheter 
without  any  obstruction,  before  undertaking  the  treatment  of  a  really 
difficult  case.  In  the  natural  condition  of  things  there  are  only  two  ma- 
terial obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  an  instrument,  viz.,  hitching  the 
point  in  one  of  the  lacunre  of  the  urethra,  and  pressing  it  against  the 
triangular  ligament  as  the  point  dips  under  the  pubes.  The  former 
hitch  occurs  at  any  part  of  the  spongy  portion,  very  commonl}'  near  the 
meatus.  Both  can  easily  be  overcome  by  withdrawing  the  instrument  a 
little  and  allowing  it  to  find  its  own  way  without  the  use  of  any  force. 
In  dexterous  hands  a  solid  instrument,  or  even  a  metal  catheter,  appears 
rather  to  drop  into  the  bladder  by  its  own  weight  than  to  be  pushed  into 
it;  and  this  dexterity  is  very  well  acquired  by  practicing  on  the  dead 
subject  until  the  art  of  passing  the  catheter  easily  with  one  hand  is  per- 
fectly familiar.  Though  the  difficulty  from  spasm  and  pain  does  not  exist 
in  the  dead  subject,  yet  the  laxity  of  the  tissues  causes  a  difficulty  of  its 
own,  and  if  a  man  can  pass  instruments  with  perfect  ease  on  the  dead  he 
has  gained  a  most  important  advantage  for  commencing  his  practice  on 
the  living. 

Besides  these  merely  mechanical  obstacles,,  however,  there  is  the  diffi- 
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culty  resulting,  particularly  in  nervous  persons,  from  real  or  apprehended 
pain,  throwing  the  muscles  around  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra 
into  spasmodic  action.  This  sometimes  produces  contraction  of  other 
parts  of  the  canal ;  but  as  a  rule  the  spasmodic  resistance  is  not  met  with 
till  the  point  of  the  catheter  passes  under  the  pubes.  If  the  instrument 
be  gently  held  (rather  than  pressed)  against  the  contracted  part  of  the 
tube  the  spasm  will  probably  soon  relax  and  the  instrument  jump  into 
the  bladder.  Catheters  are  passed  either  in  the  erect  or  recumbent  posi- 
tion. This  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
and  the  habitual  practice  of  the  surgeon.  Most  surgeons  prefer  to  pass 
instruments  with  the  patient  standing  against  the  wall,  perfectly  erect, 
with  his  feet  resting  against  the  wall,  and  the  surgeon  seated  in  front  of 
him  ;  but  if  the  patient  is  nervous  or  unaccustomed  to  instruments  he 
may  easily  faint,  and  the  surgeon  must  he  prepared  for  that  event. 

False  Pannage, — When  after  experiencing  some  resistance  the  instru- 
ment is  pressed  forward,  makes  a  sudden  jump  and  remains  fixed,  while 
the  patient  complains  of  pain  and  loses  some  blood,  the  surgeon  may  con- 
clude that  a  "false  passage"  has  been  made.  No  further  attempt  to 
pass  an  instrument  should  be  made  for  a  few  days  under  these  circum- 
stances. It  is  rare  for  any  formidable  symptoms  to  ensue,  for  the  fake 
passage,  being  valvular  towards  the  bladder,  the  urine  does  not  find  its 
way  into  it,  and  there  is  seldom  any  serious  bleeding. 

My  own  practice  in  commencing  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  stricture 
is  first  to  use  a  very  small  gum  catheter  "without  a  stilet.  If  this  passes 
easily  I  take  a  larger  size  until  the  measure  of  the  stricture  is  taken.  If 
it  passes,  but  with  much  difficulty,  it  is  best,  if  circumstances  permit, 
to  tie  it  in  for  a  couple  of  days  or  so.  If  this  is  tolerated  the  case  will  be 
found  much  more  tractable. 

Gradual  and  Rapid  Dilatation  of  Stricture. — The  two  most  common 
plans  of  treatment  are  by  gradual  and  by  rapid  dilatation.  In  the  former, 
after  an  instrument  has  been  passed  once  or  twice  on  successive  or  alter- 
nate days,  the  next  larger  size  is  taken,  and  so  on  until  in  a  few  weeks 
the  stricture  is  dilated  so  as  to  admit  a  catheter  the  natural  size  of  the 
tube.  This  size  of  course  varies  in  different  persons.  In  practice  the  No. 
10  of  our  ordinary  English  scale  may  be  taken  as  an  average.1  The  pa- 
tient is  then  taught  to  pass  a  similar  catheter  for  himself,  and  the  sur- 
geon gives  him  such  directions  as  to  the  frequency  of  passing  it  as  he 
thinks  fit,  once  or  twice  a  week,  according  to  the  apparent  tendency  of 
the  stricture  to  contract ;  and  he  is  to  be  told  that  although  after  a  few 
years  it  may  no  longer  be  necessary  to  do  this  so  often,  j*et  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  neglect  the  occasional  passage  of  an  instrument  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  tendency  to  renewed  contraction,  on 
the  first  suspicion  of  which  he  should  immediately  consult  a  surgeon. 

Rapid  Dilatation. — The  other  method,  by  rapid  dilatation,  is  one  which 
has  been  long  a  favorite  plan  of  treating  stricture  at  St.  George's  Hos- 
pital, and  which  Mr.  Savory  has  recently  strongly  recommended  from 
his  experience  at  St.  Bartholomew's.2     It  is  a  very  convenient  and  very 

1  The  normal  calibre  of  the  male  urethra  is  generally  believed  to  be  represented 
by  a  tul>e  about  one  inch  in  circumference.  Dr.  Fessenden  N.  Otis,  of  New  York, 
believes  that  this  is  too  low.  He  says  that  ho  has  met  with  two  cases  in  which  calculi 
measuring  1J  in.  in  their  largest  and  1J  to  1$  in.  in  their  smallest  circumference 
passed  without  any  incision,  and  that  ho  has  measured  urethras  even  larger  than  thb. 
He  also  figures  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  size  of  the  urethra  behind  the 
meatus. — Lancet,  July  11,  1874.  But  in  practice  the  patient  may  he  well  satisfied 
when  even  No.  8  can  be  easily  introduced. 

1  See  St.  Barth.  Hosp.  Reports,  vol.  ix. 
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u  rapid  method  of  treating  cases  in  which  confinement  to  bed  is  not  ob- 
S  jected  to ;  and  is  therefore  peculiarly  appropriate  to  hospital  practice. 
*  As  roach  progress  may  often  be  made  in  the  dilatation  of  a  stricture  in 
ten  days  by  this  method  as  would  have  been  in  a  month  by  that  of  grad- 
ual dilatation.  I  cannot  better  describe  the  plan  than  in  Mr.  Savory's 
words: 

"After  an  instrument  has  been  introduced  and  secured  the  patient 
should,  of  course,  lie  quiet — in  the  great  majority  of  cases  he  will  rest 
most  comfortably  on  his  back.  It  is  well  to  move  it  slightly  and  very 
gently  in  the  urethra  from  time  to  time.  This  gives  the  surgeon'  addi- 
tional assurance  that  ail  is  right,  and  tells  him  at  once  the  degree  of 
progress  that  has  been  made  by  the  loosening  of  the  stricture.  The 
Instrument  may  be  either  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours, 
and  one  a  size  iarger  introduced,  or  it  may  be  left  for  two  or  three  days, 
when  it  may  be  replaced  by  a  much  larger  one.  As  a  rule  I  change  the 
first  instrument,  if  it  be  a  small  one  (No.  1,  2,  or  3),  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  or  forty-eight  hours,  when  I  can  usually  pass  No.  4  or  5,  leaving  that 
in  for  two  or  three  days,  when  No.  7,  8,  or  9  can  be  easily  substituted. 
As  to  change  of  instrument,  I  am  chiefly  guided  by  the  size  of  the  cathe- 
ter and  the  amount  of  suffering  experienced  by  the  patient.  A  large 
instrument  may  be  retained  longer  than  a  small  one,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  the  original  instrument  and  the  substitution  of  another  often  gives 
relief  when  the  patient  is  restless.  Of  course,  patients  vary  much  in 
their  ability  to  bear  a  catheter  in  the  urethra.  To  some  it  seems  to  give 
little  or  no  trouble ;  they  make  no  complaint,  feed  and  sleep  well,  and, 
in  short,  give  no  signs  of  disturbance  of  any  kind  ;  while  others  complain 
very  loudly,  declare  their  utter  inability  to  bear  the  instrument  any  longer, 
and  urgently  demand  its  withdrawal,  sometimes  withdrawing  it  them- 
selves. In  my  experience  these  latter  cases  form  the  exception  to  the 
rule,  and  even  in  these  I  think  the  difficulty  may  usually  be  overcome. 
In  the  worst  cases  of  stricture,  where  only  the  smallest  instruments  can 
be  passed,  the  chief  difficulty  in  treatment  is  overcome  if  an  instrument 
can  be  retained  for  twenty -four  or  forty-eight  hours. 

"  In  my  opinion  the  mode  of  action  of  this  plan  of  treatment  contrasts 
favorably  with  that  of  any  other.  The  stricture  is  overcome,  the  abnor- 
mal tissue  is  removed,  by  constant  pressure.  The  great  influence  of  pres- 
sure in  producing  absorption  is  a  well-recognized  fact.  We  are  familiar 
not  only  with  many  physiological,  but  also  with  many  pathological  illus- 
trations of  its  potency.  And  it  comes  in  very  happily  for  the  remedy 
of  stricture.  When  an  instrument  is  then  introduced  it  is  tightly  grasped 
by  the  contracted  portion  of  the  canal,  but  is  loose  and  free  elsewhere, 
so  that  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  at  the  very  spot  where  it  is  required, 
and  there  only ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  good  effected  is  the 
degree  of  its  action  reduced.  It  acts  not  bj'  mechanical  force,  but  by  a 
physiological  process.  Of  all  methods  of  treatment  this  undoes  the  mis- 
chief in  the  most  natural  manner ;  and  herein,  I  submit,  is  its  claim  to 
be  considered  the  best." 

The  drawbacks  to  the  plan,  besides  the  confinement  which  it  entails, 
are  that  in  some  patients  the  retention  of  the  instrument  causes  pain 
and  inflammation,  and  that  frequently,  if  after-treatment  be  neglected, 
the  recontraction  is  even  more  rapid  than  the  dilatation  has  been.  But 
the  former  danger  can  easily  be  guarded  against  by  carefully  watching 
the  case  and  withdrawing  the  catheter  if  it  really  seems  to  be  setting  up 
mischief,  of  which  the  condition  of  the  urine  will  be  even  a  more  trust- 
worthy guide  than  the  complaints  of  the  patient.     And  the  tendency  to 
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recon traction  after  cure  can  easily  be  obviated  by  a  somewhat  more  fre- 
quent passage  of  the  catheter  than  is  needed  after  gradual  dilatation. 

Method  of  Tying  a  Catheter  in  the  Bladder. — A  few  directions  are 
needed  as  to  the  mode  of  tying  in  a  catheter.  This  can  be  done  in  va- 
rious ways.  The  easiest,  though  not  the  most  secure,  is  to  tie  a  tape 
round  the  end  of  the  catheter  with  a  clove  hitch,  or  to  pass  tapes  through 
the  rings  made  on  the  ends  of  catheters  which  are  intended  to  be  retained, 
and  then  to  secure  the  ends  of  the  tapes  under  one  or  two  pieces  of  strap- 
ping rolled  circularly  round  the  penis.  The  insecurity  of  this  plan  de- 
pends on  the  loosening  of  the  strapping  by  the  various  conditions  of  erec- 
tion and  flaccidity  of  the  penis.1  A  more  secure  plan  is  to  pass  the  tapes 
which  hold  the  catheter  through  the  substance  of  a  T-bandage,  or  of  a 
broader  piece  of  tape  arranged  after  the  manner  of  a  T-bandage.  The 
tape  attached  to  the  catheter  ought  to  be  loose  enough  to  allow  the  instru- 
ment a  little  movement  in  the  bladder  but  tight  enough  not  to  permit 
it  to  slip  out.  The  T-bandage  should  be  as  tight  as  is  comfortable  to  the 
patient. 

Mr.  Savory  believes  that  a  silver  instrument  can  be  as  conveniently 
retained  as  a  gum  catheter.  My  own  inclines  to  the  general  opinion  that 
a  soft  catheter  is  less  irritating  than  a  metallic  one;  but  the  difference  is 
certainly  not  very  great. 

The  same  instrument  should  not  be  left  in  the  bladder  too  long.  I 
once  saw  a  case  in  which  the  prolonged  retention  of  a  metal  catheter  in 
the  bladder  caused  ulceration  of  its  coats  and  perforation  leading  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity.  This  is  of  course  very  rare,  but  it  is  very  common 
to  see  a  catheter  become  coated  with  phosphatic  deposits,  and  this  in- 
creases the  irritation  of  the  bladder. 

So  much  for  the  treatment  of  strictures  in  which  the  catheter  can  be 
passed. 

Treatment  of  Impassable  Stricture. — Should  the  surgeon  be  unable  to 
pass  any  instrument,  the  treatment  of  the  case  will  vary  according  as 
there  is  or  is  not  retention.  When  there  is  not,  the  attempt  will  be  put 
off  till  another  day,  the  patient  being  prepared  for  the  renewed  attempt 
as  above  prescribed  (p.  786).  But  if  he  is  suffering  from  retention  of 
urine,  unless  the  bladder  be  distended  to  an  alarming  extent,  a  full  dose 
of  laudanum  (say  30  or  40  drops)  should  be  given  in  a  little  hot  water, 
and  he  should  be  put  into  a  hot  bath  until  he  begins  to  feel  faint.  Then 
if  the  retention  has  been  relieved  in  the  bath  (which  is  often  the  case)  he 
should  be  put  to  bed  and  left  quiet  till  another  day,  otherwise  the  surgeon 
should  try  to  introduce  the  catheter  while  the  patient  is  still  in  the  bath. 
If  this  attempt  also  fails,  careful  examination  is  to  be  made  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  distension  of  the  bladder  has  gone  and  whether  there  is  any 
sign  of  fulness  or  great  pain  in  the  perineum.  If  not,  the  same  meas- 
ures may  be  repeated,  and  I  have  seen  cases  treated  with  success  after  nu- 
merous repetitions  of  such  attempts  ;  but  they  are  of  course  not  free  from 
the  risk  of  extravasation  of  urine  occurring  unexpectedly,  on  which  ac- 
count Mr.  Cock2  recommends  the  puncture  of  the  bladder  per  rectum  in 
preference  to  perseverance  in  the  attempt  to  pass  the  catheter  when  a 
patient  and  sufficient  trial  has  proved  fruitless.  At  any  rate,  at  some 
period  or  other,  surgical  relief  must  be  given.  Three  courses  are  open,— 
to  puncture  the  distended  bladder  from  the  rectum  or  above  the  pubes, 


*  For  private  patients  who  have  to  wear  a  catheter,  a  little  apparatus  is  sold  to 
buckle  round  the  penis,  with  rings  to  which  the  catheter  is  attached. 

*  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxxv,  p.  153. 
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k  or  to  force  a  way  into  it  with  the  catheter.  The  latter  (u  forced  catheter- 
k  ization")  is  no  longer  employed,  except  possibly  by  some  surgeons  in 
[•    oases  of  great  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  under  which  heading  it  has 

been  discussed. 
\  Puncture  of  the  bladder  from  the  rectum  is  a  simple  operation,  and  in 
!  the  cases  which  I  have  seen  it  has  proved  quite  as  successful  as  the  con- 
ditioo  of  the  patients  permitted.  It  is  to  be  employed  in  impassable 
strictures  at  such  a  time  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  surgeon  is  desirable. 
It  must  be  remembered  that,  even  allowing  that  ultimately  the  retention 
of  urine  may  be  relieved,  whether  instru mentally  or  otherwise,  before  ex- 
travasation occurs,  this  argument  is  not  of  itself  conclusive,  in  order  to 
show  that  the  operation  of  puncture  is  not  desirable,  since  every  liour 
which  elapses  increases  the  patient's  sufferings  and  the  inflammation  of 
the  urinary  organs,  while  the  repose  that  follows  the  puncture  is  of  course 
complete ;  and  after  the  canuia  has  been  retained  some  time  in  the  bladder, 
the  stricture  being  no  longer  irritated  by  constant  straining  and  the  con- 
tact of  inflamed  urine,  will  probably  become  much  more  tractable.  The 
matter  must  be  left,  to  the  surgeon's  judgment,  weighing  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case.  The  fact  that  no  case  of  stricture  has  been  admitted 
into  St.  George's  Hospital  which  was  held  to  require  puncture  by  the 
rectum  from  the  time  of  Sir  E.  Home  down  to  the  year  1852,  when  Mr. 
Cock's  paper  was  read  at  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  certainly  shows 
that  the  operation  is  not  often  rigidly  necessary ;  while  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  very  frequently  performed  there  in  the  comparatively  few  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  that  date  proves  that  Mr.  Cock  succeeded  in 
showing  that  in  many  cases,  even  if  not  rigidly  necessary,  its  more  early 
performance  is  advisable.  The  operation  itself  is  done  thus.  The  patient 
is  put  up  in  the  lithotomy  position  and  had  better  be  narcotized.  The 
surgeon,  being  provided  with  a  long  curved  trocar  and  canuia  made  for 
the  purpose,  examines  the  bladder  with  great  care  with  his  left  forefinger 
in  the  rectum  in  order  to  define  the  posterior  border  of  the  prostate  gland, 
and  to  make  himself  sure  that  the  fluctuation  of  the  urine  in  the  bladder 
can  be  felt  with  that  finger  when  percussion  is  made  on  the  bladder  above 
the  pubes.  Having  ascertained  this  beyond  doubt,  he  passes  the  canuia, 
without  the  trocar,  up  the  rectum  and  fixes  it  with  his  left  forefinger  just 
behind  the  prostate  on  the  place  where  the  fluctuation  of  the  bladder  is 
felt.  His  assistant  holds  the  shield  of  the  canuia  in  this  exact  position 
while  he  takes  the  trocar,  passes  it  through  the  canuia,  and  then  drives 
it  into  the  bladder  with  a  decisive  plunge,  as  though  he  wished  to  bring 
it  out  through  the  abdominal  wall  above  the  pubes.  There  can  be  no 
risk  in  plunging  it  in  boldly,  if  the  bladder  is  well  distended,  while  if  it 
be  more  gently  introduced  it  may  either  not  perforate  the  bladder  at  all, 
or  to  so  short  a  distance  as  to  slip  away  again  readily.  It  is  well  to  pass 
a  long  piece  of  gum  catheter  through  the  canuia  in  order  to  fix  it  more 
securely  in  the  bladder,  and  it  is  to  be  tied  in  in  much  the  same  way  as  a 
catheter  (see  p.  790).  The  canuia  is  not  to  be  stopped,  but  the  urine  can 
be  conducted  into  a  vessel  below  the  bed  by  fixing  an  india-rubber  tube 
to  it ;  otherwise  it  must  soak  into  oakum  or  tow,  which  is  to  be  frequently 
changed.  After  seven  to  ten  days  a  cautious  attempt  should  be  again 
made  to  pass  the  catheter,  and  if  this  is  successful  the  canuia  is  to  be 
withdrawn ;  otherwise  it  may  be  left  even  for  as  long  as  a  month.  In  a 
case  under  my  own  care,  however,  it  became  necessary  to  withdraw  it 
after  about  three  weeks,  in  consequence  of  the  diarrhoea  caused  by  the 
dribbling  of  water  into  the  rectum,  although  no  instrument  could  be  in- 
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troduced.    The  patient,  however,  was  relieved  of  his  retention  and  was 
satisfied  with  this  relief,  and  so  1  lost  sight  of  him. 

Puncture  of  the  bladder  above  the  pubes  is  not  usually  necessary  in 
cases  of  stricture  unless  when  they  are  complicated  with  extreme  enlarge* 
ment  of  the  prostate  gland.  Moderate  enlargement  of  the  prostate  does 
not  preclude  the  possibility  of  puncture  per  rectum  as  shown  by  a  prep- 
aration in  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital  from  a  patient  of  Mr. 
Tatum,  in  whom  the  canula  slipped  out  accidentally  and  the  puncture  was 
repeated.  No  difficulty  was  experienced  either  time,  though  there  was 
considerable  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland.  The  operation  of  punc- 
ture above  the  pubes  has  been  described  in  speaking  of  enlarged  prostate. 

The  aspirator  has  of  late  been  often  used  for  the  relief  of  stricture,  by 
evacuating  the  bladder  above  the  pubes.  I  hope  it  is  not  merely  from 
ignorance  that  I  am  somewhat  skeptical  as  to  the  real  value  of  this  method 
of  puncturing  the  bladder.  No  doubt  it  will  afford  relief  for  the  time, 
and  without  any  serious  danger  if  the  bladder  is  much  distended,  bat 
the  puncture  will  heal  immediately  and  the  relief  will  be  transient.  In 
severe  strictures,  when  any  operation  for  puncture  of  the  bladder  is  re- 
quired, my  own  impression  is  that  the  operation  through  the  rectum  will 
ultimately  be  found  to  be  the  most  serviceable.  At  the  same  time,  the 
use  of  the  aspirator  is  perfectly  rational,  and  further  experience  will  teach 
us  its  real  value. 

Treatment  where  there  is  no  Retention. — Such  is  the  treatment  of  im- 
passable stricture  when  complicated  with  retention  of  urine.  There  are, 
however,  strictures  which  the  surgeon  finds  impassable,  and  yet  there  is 
no  retention.  In  such  cases  much  time  and  patience  should  be  employed. 
Rest  in  bed,  free  purgation,  and  the  constant  use  of  the  warm  bath,  will 
get  the  organs  into  a  quiet  state,  and  some  day  the  surgeon  will  succeed 
in  reaching  the  bladder,  an  attempt  which  is  greatly  facilitated  by  auass- 
thesia.  But  if  he  does  not,  what  must  be  done?  The  patient  is,  perhaps, 
free  from  retention  while  quiet,  but  is  liable  to  it  at  any  time  after  exer- 
cise, exposure  to  weather,  drinking,  or  sexual  intercourse,  and  his  life  is 
made  a  torment  to  him  by  constant  ineffectual  instrumentation.  For 
such  cases  there  is  no  resource  except  the  old  operation  for  stricture 
called  ula  boutonniere,"  or  perineal  section,  which  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  Syme's  operation,  or  external  urethrotomy  on  a 
grooved  staff,  an  operation  which  can  only  be  performed  when  the  stric- 
ture is  not  impassable.1 

Perineal  Section. — The  operation  of  perineal  section  is  thus  performed. 
The  patient  is  to  be  secured  in  the  lithotomy  position,  the  perineum 
having  been  shaved.  A  large  grooved  staff  is  to  be  passed  down  to  the 
anterior  face  of  the  stricture  and  carefully  maintained  in  position  by  an 
assistant.  If  a  false  passage  is  known  or  suspected  to  exist,  the  surgeon 
must  take  the  greatest  care  to  ascertain  that  the  staff  has  not  passed 
down  it,  but  is  in  the  middle  line,  i.  e.,  in  the  urethra.  If  there  is  a 
fistula  in  perinaeo  through  which  a  director  or  female  catheter  can  be 
passed  into  the  bladder,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  facilitates  the  operation 
very  materially. 

An  incision  should  now  be  made  in  the  raphe  of  the  perineum  in  nearly 
its  whole  extent.  As  the  incision  must  deepen  at  its  lower  part,  it  saves 
time  and  lessens  the  risk  of  losing  the  middle  line  to  make  this  incision 

1  Mr.  Syme  used  to  dwell  with  characteristic  force  on  the  fact,  in  which  all  surgeons 
of  much  experience  in  urinary  diseases  concur,  that  there  are  really  very  few  stric- 
tures which  are  impassable,  if  only  the  surgeon  is  dexterous  and  patient.  The  necessity 
for  perineal  section  ought,  to  say  the  least,  to  occur  very  rarely. 
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boldly  by  placing  the  left  forefinger  in  the  rectum  as  a  guide ;  then  plunging 
the  knife  with  its  edge  upwards  deep  into  the  perineum  above  the  finger, 
so  as  just  to  avoid  the  rectum,  and  cutting  outwards.  The  staff  is  then 
to  be  exposed  bj'  reversing  the  knife  and  dissecting  carefully  until  its 
point  is  reached.  Now  commences  the  difficult  part  of  the  operation, — 
the  attempt  to  find  the  posterior  part  of  the  urethra  by  a  dissection  con- 
ducted along  the  course  of  the  canal.  If  there  is  an  instrument  passed 
through  a  fistulous  passage  into  the  bladder,  the  posterior  part  of  the 
urethra  cannot  of  course  be  missed,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  dis- 
section will  be  conducted  along  the  urethra,  still  less  when  there  is  no  such 
guide.  Indeed,  I  have  seen,  after  death  from  this  operation,  anatomical 
evidence  that  the  surgeon  had  made  a  kind  of  artificial  urethra,  i.e.,  had 
dissected  along  the  side  of  the  urethra,  leaving  the  stricture  on  one  side 
only  very  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  divided.  The  parts  should  of  course  be 
held  asunder,  and  the  urethra  looked  for  as  carefully  as  possible.  But  it 
is  seldom  possible  to  see  any  distinction  between  the  structures,  and  the 
only  precaution  which  can  be  taken  is  to  keep  steadily  in  the  middle  line 
until,  possibly,  a  gush  of  urine  takes  place  and  the  director  can  be  passed 
into  the  bladder.  In  any  case  even  when  the  surgeon  cannot  assure  him- 
self of  the  position  of  the  urethra,  it  is  always  easy  to  reach  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  by  putting  the  left  forefinger  on  the  edge  of  the  subpubic 
ligament — always  easily  felt  when  the  tissues  of  the  perineum  have  been 
divided  deeply  enough,  and  then  entering  the  knife  below  it.  And  I  have 
known  a  successful  issue  in  such  a  case,  though  the  surgeon  has  not  been 
conscious  of  exposing  the  vesical  portion  of  the  urethra.  When  the 
director  has  been  passed  into  the  bladder,  a  catheter  should  if  possible 
be  conducted  along  it  from  the  wound,  and  tied  in.  If,  however,  it  is  not 
possible  to  get  the  catheter  into  the  bladder  at  once,  the  operation  may 
nevertheless  be  quite  successful  if  only  the  stricture  has  been  freely  divided. 
The  patient  should  be  left  alone  for  a  few  days,  and  when  the  parts  have 
consolidated  somewhat,  but  not  so  much  as  to  oppose  the  obstacle  of 
cicatrization,  an  instrument  will  probably  be  easily  passed  under  chloro- 
form. I  have  followed  this  course  with  complete  success.  The  instru- 
ment must  be  changed  as  often  as  is  necessary,  at  first,  perhaps,  every 
three  days,  and  afterwards  every  five  or  seven  (an  anaesthetic  being  given, 
if  it  is  absolutely  required)  until  the  parts  have  completely  cicatrized. 
And  after  this,  as  after  every  other  method  of  dilating  stricture,  the 
dilatation  must  be  maintained  by  the  constant  passage  of  instruments. 

Treatment. — The  complications  of  abscess  and  fistula  in  perinaio  are 
unfortunately  very  common.  The  former,  however,  rarely  leads  in  itself 
to  an}'  graver  consequence  than  considerable  pain  to  the  patient  and  con- 
finement to  bed  for  a  time.  The  abscess  in  perimeo  is  rarely  of  large  size. 
It  commonly  forms  a  small  hard  very  painful  lump  in  the  central  line, 
much  too  small  and  deep  to  permit  any  fluctuation  to  be  felt,  but  known 
to  be  an  abscess  by  the  presence  of  stricture,  by  the  pain,  and  usually 
also  by  rigors  and  other  feverish  symptoms.  No  time  should  be  lost  in 
laying  it  open ;  it  would  be  very  reprehensible  to  wait  until  the  matter 
has  come  forward,  and  till  the  surgeon  can  feel  fluctuation.  The  patient 
should  be  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  placed  in  the  lithotomy  posi- 
tion, and  a  deep  puncture  should  be  made  with  a  lancet  or  (better)  with 
a  scalpel,  great  care  being  taken  to  keep  in  the  middle  line,  when  matter 
mixed  witli  urine,  and  usually  very  foul,  will  be  evacuated,  to  the  great 
relief  of  the  patient.  It  is  undesirable  to  tease  him  at  first  with  instru- 
ments. The  urine  very  seldom  comes  through  the  wound,  for  though 
the  abscess  is  formed  by  ulceration  of  the  urethra  its  small 
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generally  closed  by  inflammation,  otherwise  the  pus  would  flow  out  by 
the  urethra  and  there  would  be  little  pain  and  no  pressure  on  the  tube, 
or  increase  of  dysuria.  Even  if  urine  do  escape,  the  cure  of  the  stric- 
ture will  soon  cure  the  fistula. 

Treatment  of  Fistula  in  Perinaeo. — Fistula  in  perinreo  is  generally  the 
result  of  a  much  more  chronic  action  than  abscess.  Their  origin  is  in 
some  sense  the  same,  only  that  of  abscess  is  accompanied  by  more  irrita- 
tion, probably  from  the  greater  putridity  of  the  urine ;  while  the  fistula 
results  from  the  gradual  extension  of  ulceration  from  the  urethra  to  the 
surface  with  no  increase  of  the  obstruction,  and  few  if  any  symptoms. 
These  fistulee  accompany  all  kinds  of  tight  strictures,  but  are  particularly 
prone  to  accompany  the  traumatic,  which  are  the  tightest  of  all.  They 
have  been  known  in  such  cases  to  form  the  only  channel  for  the  urine, 
the  urethra  being  absolutely  obliterated.  Such  unnatural  channels,  how- 
ever, can  never  properly  replace  the  natural  urethra ;  they  are  very 
liable  to  partial  obstruction  from  sabulous  deposit,  causing  low  inflam- 
mation of  the  urethra  and  bladder  behind  them,  and  they  are  a  source  of 
great  discomfort  to  the  patient,  by  incapacitating  him  from  passing  water 
in  the  usual  manner.  Their  cure  is  to  be  sought  in  the  restoration  of  the 
proper  channel  for  the  urine,  by  passing  catheters  increasing  gradually 
in  size,  or  by  otherwise  dilating  the  urethra  to  its  normal  extent.  When 
this  is  done,  the  fistula  will  generally  close  of  itself.  If  it  does  not,  the 
reason  usually  is  that  a  drop  of  water  passes  into  the  urethral  end  of  the 
fistula  every  now  and  then  and  keeps  it  irritated.  The  best  way  to  pre- 
vent this  is  by  instructing  the  patient  in  the  use  of  the  catheter  till  he 
can  easily  pass  a  full-sized  instrument  for  himself.  This  he  must  do  every 
time  he  wants  to  make  water,  and  must  stop  the  end  of  it  with  his  finger 
as  he  withdraws  it,  so  that  no  drop  of  urine  can  get  into  the  month  of  the 
fistula.  This  plan,  if  sedulously  persevered  in  for  a  week  or  two, can  hardly 
fail  to  cure  the  fistula,  unless  its  persistence  depends  on  the  chronic 
thickening  and  low  inflammation  of  its  walls,  in  which  case  the  tissue 
should  be  destroyed  by  passing  a  red-hot  wire  down  the  fistula,  or  by 
passing  a  wire  down  the  fistula  to  meet  a  catheter  passed  into  the  urethra 
and  then  connecting  the  wire  with  the  galvanic  battery,  or  sometimes 
these  fist  nice  heal  on  the  stimulation  of  their  walls  with  the  tinct.  lytt«, 
or  by  means  of  a  probe  coated  with  the  nitrate  of  silver.  In  some  very 
rare  cases,  a  plastic  operation  may  be  justifiable.  The  tissue  through 
which  the  fistula  runs  is  laid  open  freely  and  deeply  until  the  urethra  is 
reached,  a  grooved  staff  having  been  previously  passed.  All  the  diseased 
tissue  which  can  be  recognized  is  pared  away  and  the  parts  sewn  together, 
a  catheter  being  kept  in  the  bladder.  Such  an  operation,  however,  is  very 
rarely  indeed  called  for. 

Urinary  fistula?  may  also  be  produced  by  other  causes,  such  as  the  im- 
paction of  a  foreign  body,  a  wound,  as  in  lithotomy,  and  in  rare  cases  by 
the  bursting  of  an  abscess  into  the  urethra.  I  once  saw  a  very  healthy- 
looking  man  with  a  large  fistula  of  which  he  could  give  no  account,  except 
that  it  appeared  to  him  to  form  after  prolonged  sitting  on  the  driving- 
box,  and  who  certainly  had  no  stricture.  In  some  wounds  or  injuries  of 
the  urethra  the  tube  becomes  completely  obliterated,  and  this  gives  rise 
to  the  most  obstinate  form  of  fistula. 

Ante-Hcrotal  Fistula. — The  most  difficult  form  of  urinarj'  fistula  to  treat 
is  that  which  opens  in  front  of  the  scrotum,  called  on  that  account  "ante- 
scrotal  fistula."  It  is  caused  usually  by  syphilitic  sores  on  the  skin, 
which,  having  become  phagedenic,  have  opened  into  the  urethra,  or  by 
sloughing,  the  result  of  accident.     The  main  obstacle  to  their  closure  is 
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the  constant  disturbance  of  their  edges  by  the  varying  size  of  the  penis 
in  erection,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  after  plastic  operations,  for  the 
sutures  which  have  been  put  in  seem  to  act  as  irritants,  and  the  patient 
is  very  liable  to  frequent  erections.  Patience,  however,  on  the  part  of 
the  surgeon  and  the  patient  will  usually  procure  their  healing  after  re- 
peated operations.  I  once  saw  a  case  of  ante-scrotal  fistula  from  injury, 
in  which  thirteen  operations  were  practiced,  and  ultimately  the  fistula 
was  perfectly  cured.  In  these  cases  it  is  well  to  dissect  up  the  skin  freely 
around  the  fistula  and  to  make  free  lateral  incisions,  so  that  the  edges  of 
y  the  incision  may  meet  over  the  fistula  without  any  tension  whatever.  It 
may  even  be  necessary  to  transplant  flaps  from  the  neighboring  part  of 
the  pen  is,  and  to  divide  the  prepuce  freely  from  the  glans,  in  order  that 
the  erection  of  the  penis  shall  produce  as  little  effect  on  the  wounds  as 
possible.  The  wound  is  to  be  united  either  longitudually  or  transversely, 
as  may  seem  to  produce  least  tension  on  the  sutures.  The  evacuation  of 
the  urine  is  very  troublesome  after  such  operations.  It  is  best,  on  the 
whole,  I  think,  for  the  surgeon  himself  to  pass  a  metal  instrument  three 
times  a  day  with  all  imaginable  care  not  to  disturb  the  sutures,  and  to 
stop  the  catheter  while  he  withdraws  it.  If  a  catheter  is  tied  in  it  irri- 
tates the  wound,  and  the  urine  is  apt  to  dribble  away  beside  it. 

Recurrent  Strictures. — There  are  cases  of  urinary  fistula  with  stricture 
in  which  the  stricture  can  be  passed,  but  cannot  be  dilated.  The  patient 
suffers  constantly  from  rigors «  after  the  passage  of  the  instrument,  and 
any  progress  that  may  be  made  at  one  time  is  soon  lost  again.  In  such 
cases  the  stricture  must  be  divided  either  by  internal  or  external  urethro- 
tomy. 

,  Syme's  operation — that  of  external  urethrotomy  on  a  grooved  staff — is 
thus  performed.  The  patient  being  in  the  lithotomy  position,  a  u  shoul- 
dered "  staff  is  passed  into  the  bladder,  viz.,  a  staff  which  is  narrower  at 
the  end  than  it  is  in  the  stem.  We  may  suppose  that  the  end  which 
passes  through  the  stricture  into  the  bladder  is  the  size  of  No.  1  or  No.  2 
catheter,  while  the  stem  is  the  size  of  No.  8  or  No.  10.  At  the  junction 
of  the  two  parts  there  will  be  a  projecting  "shoulder,"  and  this  shoulder 
will  necessarily  be  arrested  by  the  mouth  of  the  stricture.  A  groove 
commences  on  the  shoulder,  i.e.,  on  the  thicker  part  of  the  staff,  and 
runs  along  the  convexity  of  the  staff,  though  not  quite  to  the  end.  The 
Stirgeon  passes  his  left  forefinger  into  the  rectum,  and  passes  the  point  of 
the  knife,  with  its  edge  looking  upwards,  into  the  raph£  of  the  perineum 
a  little  above  his  finger,  so  as  not  to  wound  the  rectum,  but  to  open  the 
perineum  deeply  and  almost  expose  the  staff  in  the  urethra  at  a  single 
incision,  which  is  to  be  drawn  upwards  nearly  to  the  scrotum.  The 
shouldered  part  of  the  staff  with  its  groove  will  now  be  very  perceptible  in 
the  wound,  and  should  be  further  exposed  if  necessary  by  a  few  touches 
of  the  knife.  Then  the  point  of  the  knife  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  groove,  where  it  is,  of  course,  in  front  of  the  stricture, 
and  the  knife  is  to  be  steadily  pushed  along  in  the  middle  line,  so  long  as 
any  resistance  is  experienced.  The  staff  is  then  to  be  pushed  on  until 
its  thick  portion  will  pass  freely  into  the  bladder.  Great  care  must  be 
given  to  this  part  of  the  operation,  to  see  that  the  stricture  has  really 

1  These  rigors  are  in  some  cases  most  distressing.  Thev  are  apt  to  recur  whenever 
an  instrument  is  passed,  accompanied  by  n  definite  and  often  considerable  rise  of 
temperature,  and  great  malaise,  a  condition  sometimes  spoken  of  as  (i  urethral  fever.'1 
Tbey  are  best  avoided  by  giving  the  patient  a  glass  of  hot  brandy  and  water  with  a 
full  dose  of  laudanum  in  it  and  wrapping  bim  up  warm  in  bed  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  instrument. 
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been  divided  quite  freely  enough,  for  if  this  has  not  been  effectually  done, 
recurrence  is  almost  certain.  Then  the  staff  is  to  be  withdrawn  and  a 
full-sized  gum  catheter  passed  from  the  penis  and  tied  in.  There  is  some* 
times  a  difficulty  in  introducing  the  catheter  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
staff.  This  may  be  obviated  by  passing  a  director  from  the  wound  into 
the  bladder  before  the  staff  is  withdrawn,  or  by  the  use  of  a  staff  in  which 
the  shouldered  part  screws  on  to  the  thin  portion,  and  when  the  stric- 
ture has  been  divided  is  unscrewed,  leaving  the  central  part  to  serve  as 
a  conducting  rod,  over  which  a  large  catheter  open  at  the  end  is  passed 
down  and  the  rod  withdrawn.  But  after  all  it  is  not  a  point  of  very  much 
importance  whether  a  catheter  be  passed  into  the  bladder  immediately 
after  the  division  of  stricture  or  not.  In  a  few  days,  when  the  wounded 
parts  have  a  little  consolidated,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  passing  the 
instrument  (under  chloroform  if  necessary)  if  only  the  stricture  has  been 
freely  divided. 

Syme's  operation  is  now  used  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in  cases  of  very 
hard  traumatic  strictures  complicated  with  fistulas  in  perinaeo.  Such 
strictures  are  very  difficult  to  treat  by  gradual  dilatation,  or  by  rupture, 
and  are  hardly  amenable  to  internal  division,  though  there  is  no  harm  in 
trying  this  if  the  surgeon  thinks  fit.  But  the  free  division  of  all  the 
morbid  tissue,  and  the  constant  retention  of  a  large-sized  instrument 
afterwards,  certainly  afford  the  best  prospect  of  a  cure,  after  which  con- 
stant catheterization  must  not,  for  many  years  at  least,  be  neglected. 

Rupture,  or  Forcible  Dilatation,  of  Stricture.  —  Another  successful 
method  of  treating  rebellious  strictures  which  admit  the  introduction  of 
a  small  instrument  is  by  what  is  generally  called  in  England  u  rupture" 
of  the  stricture,  and  in  France  "forced  dilatation."  This,  however,  like 
every  other  violent  method  of  treating  stricture,  should  be  reserved  only 
for  cases  of  exceptional  occurrence,  viz.,  those  in  which  there  is  unusual 
suffering  from  catheterization,  or  in  which  no  progress  can  be  made  in 
dilating  the  stricture,  or  the  patient  suffers  constantly  afterwards  from 
fever  and  rigors,  or  after  dilatation  the  stricture  irainediatelj*  recontracte. 
Numerous  plans  have  been  devised  for  this  end.  At  first,  the  simple 
plan  was  followed  of  passing  a  central  rod  and  sliding  over  it  tubes  in- 
creasing in  size  till  the  desired  dilatation  was  reached.  This,  however, 
is  a  very  imperfect  device,  since  the  tube  is  liable  to  catch  and  tear  the 
mucous  membrane  at  the  site  of  resistance.  Two  methods  are  now  em- 
ployed, in  each  of  which  a  dilatable  instrument  is  first  passed,  consisting 
of  two  blades,  attached  to  each  other  at  the  point,  but  separable  in  the 
rest  of  their  urethral  portion  and  fastened  on  to  a  central  rod.  The  dila- 
tation is  effected  in  the  one  case  (Sir  H.  Thompson's  plan)  by  turning  a 
screw  in  the  handle,  which  causes  a  small  lever  to  project  from  the 
central  stem  and  so  drive  the  blades  asunder.  In  the  other,  which  is  the 
one  in  common  use,  a  tube  is  forced  down  over  the  central  stem,  and 
thus  separates  the  blades  to  the  required  extent.  This  instrument  was 
invented  by  a  French  surgeon,  M.  Perreve,  and  has  been  somewhat 
modified  and  introduced  into  English  practice  by  Mr.  Holt,  whose  name 
it  generally  bears  in  this  country.  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Dublin,  and  others 
have  also  modified  Perreve-s  instrument.  The  great  risk  in  the  use  of  any 
of  these  instruments  is  that  of  passing  it  down  a  false  passage.  In  these 
cases  of  obstinate  stricture  there  are  generally  false  passages,  and  some- 
times the  instrument  slips  into  them  so  easily  and  the}7  run  so  much  in  the 
direction  of  the  bladder  thnt  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  whether  the  point 
is  in  the  bladder  or  not  unless  the  urine  cau  be  seen  to  escape.  Accord- 
ing^ Mr.  Holt  has  had  the  stem  of  Perreve's  instrument  perforated,  con- 
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verting  it  into  a  minute  tube,  through  which  a  drop  of  urine  will  escape, 
unless  (as  frequently  happens)  the  little  hole  is  obstructed  by  clot;  in 
that  case  the  surgeon  should  not  proceed  farther,  if  there  is  any  question 
about  false  passage,  until  by  examination  by  the  rectum  and  palpation 
of  the  abdomen  he  has  completely  satisfied  himself  that  he  is  really  in 
the  bladder.  The  tube  is  to  be  applied  to  the  central  rod  (the  handle 
being  opened  for  the  purpose  by  removing  all  the  screws),  and  driven 
smartly  home,  in  doing  which  the  stricture  will  be  felt  to  give  way.  The 
instrument  is  then  withdrawn  with  the  tube  still  in  it,  and  the  urine  is 
drawn  off  with  a  full-sized  catheter.  Two  tubes  are  supplied  with  the 
instrument:  if  the  larger  one  has  been  used,  No.  10  will  pass;  if  the 
smaller,  No.  8.  As  a  general  rule  the  catheter  should  not  be  left  in,  but. 
it  is  well  to  draw  the  water  off,  both  as  a  proof  that  the  stricture  is  prop- 
erly dilated,  and  in  order  to  spare  the  patient  the  pain  of  passing  water 
soon  after  the  operation.  Chloroform  may  be  given  or  not  according  to 
the  wishes  of  the  patient  and  the  surgeon.  In  very  tight  and  hard  stric- 
tures it  is  perhaps  necessary,  and  in  all  cases  where  the  operation  is 
really  required  it  must  be  painful,  though  soon  over.  The  patient  should 
keep  his  bed  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  then  the  catheter  should  be  re- 
introduced and  the  case  treated  as  an  ordinary  one  of  stricture  which 
has  been  dilated  up  to  that  size.  It  is  not  always  possible,  or  at  least 
easy,  to  pass  the  same  catheter  as  at  the  time  of  operation,  but  in  all 
cases  which  I  have  seen  (except  one  of  traumatic  stricture)  the  case  was 
verjT  easily  managed  afterwards. 

In  this  proceeding  it  seems  doubtful  what  is  the  real  action  generally 
on  the  stricture.  We  speak  of  it  familiarly  as  "  rupture,"  but  there  seems 
good  reason  to  think  that  it  is  often  little  more  than  a  forcible  dilatation, 
or  if  there  is  any  rupture  it  is  confined  to  the  submucous  tissue,  and  there 
is  no  breach  of  surface  in  the  urethra.  If  this  is  so,  it  evidently  dimin- 
ishes the  risk  of  inflammation  from  foul  urine  being  extravasated  or 
passing  over  a  raw  surface.  I  have  seen  death  after  this  operation,  but 
it  was  in  the  person  of  a  man  whose  urinary  organs  were  in  so  advanced 
a  condition  of  disease  that  he  could  not  in  any  case  have  lived  long. 

Internal  Urethrotomy. — Another  method  of  treating  rebellious  or  con- 
tractile strictures  is  by  internal  division,  and  this  is  indubitably  superior 
to  rupture  in  stricture  situated  far  forwards,  and  possibly  in  traumatic 
stricture ;  though  it  may  be  questionable  whether  in  traumatic  stricture 
not  in  the  spongj'  body,  the  freer  division  produced  by  Syme's  operation 
is  not  preferable.  The  general  use  of  Syme's  operation  and  of  the  method 
by  forcible  rupture  renders  the  use  of  internal  urethrotomy  rare  in  this 
country.  It  is  performed  in  two  ways,  t.  e?.,  by  incising  the  stricture 
from  behind  forwards,  or  from  before  backwards.  The  former  is  the 
safer  course,  and  the  one  usually  followed.  Many  instruments  have  been 
invented  for  this  purpose,  but  the  one  most  in  use  is  Civiale's,  which  may 
be  taken  as  the  type  of  them  all.  The  principle  of  all  is  that  of  the  bis- 
touri  cache*,  i.  e.,  a  stem  containing  a  knife  which  is  projected  by  pressing 
on  a  handle.  In  Civiale's  urethrotome  the  head  of  the  instrument  is  bul- 
bous, and  in  this  bulb  a  small  knife-blade  is  concealed.  The  position  of 
the  stricture  is  clearly  ascertained,  and  it  is  felt  by  the  bulb  in  passing 
through  it.  Then  as  the  bulb  is  withdrawn  the  knife-blade  is  projected 
from  it,  and  the  whole  tissue  of  the  stricture  is  freely  incised,  the  inci- 
sion being  directed  by  preference  to  the  floor  of  the  urethra,  and  care 
must  he  taken  that  the  incision  extends  completely  through  the  obstruc- 
tion.    After  the  division  a  full-sized  catheter  ought  to  pass  easily,  and  it 
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is  well  to  retain  it  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  pass  instruments 
frequently  afterwards. 

Incisions  from  before  backwards  require  a  guide  to  be  passed  through 
the  stricture.  Maisonneuve's  guide  is  a  flexible  filiform  bougie,  on  the 
end  of  which  a  grooved  rod  is  screwed.  This  bougie  being  passed 
through  the  stricture,  the  grooved  rod  is  screwed  on  to  it,  and  is  passed 
on.  The  filiform  bougie  coils  up  in  the  bladder,  and  guides  the  rod  down 
the  urethra,  through  the  mouth  of  the  stricture.  Then  a  semi-sharp 
lancet-shaped  knife  is  passed  down  the  groove,  which  incises  or  tears  the 
stricture,  but  is  not  sharp  enough  to  wound  the  normal  urethra.  Sir  H. 
Thompson  has  devised  a  grooved  catheter  for  the  same  purpose,  along 
which  a  sheathed  knife-blade  is  passed.  When  this  comes  to  the  point 
of  resistance  the  knife  is  unsheathed  and  the  stricture  divided.  A  large 
gum  catheter  is  then  passed  over  the  grooved  conductor,  and  the  latter 
withdrawn. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  internal  incision  over  rupture  are  that  its 
results  are  said  to  be  more  permanent.  I  have  not  sufficient  experience 
of  the  matter  to  enable  me  to  pronounce  an  opinion  of  my  own.  Sir  H. 
Thompson,  whose  experience  of  internal  urethrotomy  extends  to  above 
100  cases,  recommends  it  "  for  all  non-dilatable  strictures  situated  from 
two  to  four  inches  from  the  external  meatus,'1  and  for  these  somewhat 
rare  cases  I  doubt  not  that  it  is  both  safe  and  easy ;  but  for  strictures 
situated  behind  the  scrotum  I  should  long  hesitate  before  resorting  to  it. 
In  any  case  it  appears  that  the  extent  of  the  incision  through  the  stric- 
ture is  not  in  itself  a  matter  of  any  great  importance ;  but  it  is  highly 
important  to  make  sure  that  no  part  of  the  stricture  is  left  undivided. 

Spasmodic  Retention — The  retention  which  proceeds  from  organic 
stricture  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that  which  is  due  to  spasm 
only.  To  the  latter  the  somewhat  incorrect  term  "spasmodic  stricture" 
is  usually  applied.  "  Spasmodic  retention,"  or  " spasm  of  the  urethra," 
better  expresses  the  nature  of  the  case,  since  there  is  really  no  stricture 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  I  have  already  stated  that  much  spasm 
almost  always  attends  organic  stricture,  and  therefore  the  retention  of 
urine,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  in  passing  instruments,  in  cases  of  stric- 
ture, depends  usually  to  a  great  extent  on  spasm  induced  by  irritation  of 
the  stricture.  But  the  cases  here  spoken  of  are  unaccompanied  as  far  as 
is  known  by  any  anatomical  change  in  the  tissue  of  the  urethra.  Spas- 
modic retention  occurs  in  gonorrhoea,  from  excesses  in  drinking,  from 
prolonged  voluntary  retention,  from  the  use  of  cantharides  or  turpentine, 
after  surgical  operations  about  the  pelvis,  from  morbid  conditions  of  the 
urine,  and  from  unknown  causes. 

It  may  be  known  from  the  retention  which  accompanies  stricture  or 
enlarged  prostate  by  its  sudden  occurrence,  micturition  having  been 
quite  natural  up  to  the  time  when  retention  took  place ;  and  from  that 
caused  by  impaction  of  stone  by  direct  examination.  In  some  cases,  as 
when  retention  complicates  surgical  operations,  the  history  points  out 
the  nature  of  the  case. 

There  is  seldom  any  difficulty  in  passing  a  catheter,  and  as  this  settles 
the  case  at  once,  and  spares  the  patient  a  good  deal  of  time  and  some 
distress,  it  is  better  in  ordinary  cases  to  take  a  medium-sized  gum  cath- 
eter, and  pass  it  rapidly.  The  muscles  may,  as  it  were,  be  taken  by 
surprise,  and  the  catheter  reach  the  bladder  at  once.  If  not,  the  ob- 
struction will  be  found  to  be  at  the  point  where  the  membranous  part  of 
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the  urethra  is  surrounded  by  its  muscles,  and  gentle  steady  pressure  for 
a  few  seconds  will  often  carry  the  instrument  in.  If  this  attempt  does  not 
succeed,  the  patient  should  be  put  into  a  hot  bath  till  he  is  nearly  faint, 
having  previously  had  a  full  dose  of  laudanum,1  and  then  in  almost  all 
cases  the  spasm  will  yield.  In  some  rare  instances  it  may  be  desirable  to 
administer  an  anaesthetic. 

Retention  of  urine  is,  as  will  have  been  seen  from  the  foregoing  pages, 
and  from  the  chapter  on  Stone,  a  common  symptom  of  a  variety  of  morbid 
states.  In  children  it  proceeds  most  commonly  from  impaction  of  a  stone 
in  the  urethra,  or  from  a  ligature  round  the  penis,  and  in  very  rare  cases 
from  tumor  of  the  bladder  or  urethra,  or  from  abscess  pressing  on  the 
urethra.  In  men  stricture  is  by  far  the  most  common  cause,  though  it 
may  proceed  from  spasm,  or  from  lacunar  or  other  abscess  pressing  on 
the  urethra,  from  prostatitis,  from  stone,  or  from  various  general  diseases. 
In  old  age  retention  is  commonly  associated  with  enlargement  of  the 
prostate. 

Stricture  of  the  Female  Urethra. — In  the  female  sex  retention  is  gen- 
erally due  to  nervous  causes  (hysterical  retention)  or  to  pressure  (as  in 
parturition).  It  may  be  caused  by  stone,  and  in  some  very  rare  cases 
has  been  known  to  be  due  to  stricture.  Stricture  of  the  female  urethra 
is  an  exceedingly  rare  affection,  but  does  undoubtedly  occur.  Its  usual 
cause  is,  I  believe,  injury  in  parturition  or  otherwise.  Careful  examina- 
tion is  necessary  to  distinguish  it  from  hysterical  retention.  It  is  best 
treated  by  rupture  or  internal  incision. 

Retention  from  obstruction  of  any  kind  (spasmodic  or  otherwise)  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  in  the  first  place  from  suppression  (p.  768),  and 
in  the  next  place  from  the  kind  of  retention  which  is  caused  by  paralysis, 
and  from  the  atony  which  follows  overdistension.  Both  of  these  are  suc- 
ceeded by  overflow  of  urine,  a  condition  sometimes  incorreetty  spoken 
of  as  incontinence.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between 
retention  from  obstruction  and  that  from  paralysis.  In  the  former,  after 
the  obstruction  has  been  overcome,  the  bladder  will  discharge  its  contents 
with  natural  force.  In  the  latter  (which  is  very  rare,  and  which  is  ac- 
companied by  other  paralytic  symptoms)  the  urine  merely  runs  out  under 
external  pressure  when  the  catheter  is  passed,  but  there  is  no  muscular 
action  in  the  bladder  itself,  and  there  is  no  obstacle  whatever  to  account 
for  the  retention.  Atony  from  overdistension  occurs  in  numerous  classes 
of  obstruction,  enlarged  prostate,  stricture,  tumor,  etc.  After  a  certain 
amount  of  retention  the  urine  begins  to  dribble  away  from  dilatation  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder.  The  treatment  consists  in  relieving  the  ob- 
struction and  keeping  the  bladder  constantly  empty. 

Incontinence  of  urine  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  result  of 
overflow  from  distension,  and  ought  not  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  substantive 
disease  at  all,  being  merely  a  symptom  of  obstruction.  At  other  times 
it  means  the  overflow  of  paralysis,  or  of  the  irritability  of  the  bladder 
so  often  conuected  with  paralysis.  Hence  the  iirst  thing  in  the  treatment 
of  incontinence  of  urine  in  the  adult  is  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  not 
one  of  those  two  conditions  present,  which  in  the  very  great  majority  of 


1  Sir  H.  Thompson  gays  that  the  Tinct.  Ferri  Pcrchloridi,  in  doses  of  15  to  20 
minims,  administered  four  or  six  times  at  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  will  re- 
lievo the  spasm. 
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cases  there  is.1  A  very  few  cases  will  remain  in  which  the  urine,  though 
healthy,  cannot  be  retained  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  bladder.  This 
happens  sometimes  in  persons  broken  down  by  sexual  excesses,  and  in 
other  morbid  conditions  of  the  nervous  system.  The  treatment  must  be 
regulated  bjr  the  apparent  cause.  In  some  very  rare  cases  of  prostatic 
enlargement  incontinence  is  caused  by  the  projection  of  the  "third  lobe" 
into  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  keeping  it  constantly  patulous,  a  condition 
for  which  there  is  no  remedy. 

Enuresis  in  Childhood. — But  the  condition  of  pure  incontinence  which 
is  commonly  met  with  is  the  juvenile  incontinence,  or  u  enuresis"  of 
childhood,  much  more  commonly  seen  in  boys  than  girls,  in  which  the 
child  becomes  a  nuisance  to  himself  and  every  one  else  by  constantly 
wetting  the  bed,  and  in  some  severer  cases  cannot  hold  his  urine  in  the 
daytime.  In  some  very  rare  instances  there  is  also  a  similar  incontinence 
of  faeces.  Yet  there  is  no  evidence  of  spinal  disease,  the  urine  is  natural, 
and  the  child  in  other  respects  healthy,  though  many  of  these  children 
are  dull  aud  stupid. 

In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  the  habit  is  to  be  referred  to  mere  wilfulness, 
and  may  be  corrected  by  appropriate  punishment,  or  by  moral  means.  It 
is  well  known  that  it  is  very  liable  to  spread  in  a  school  into  which  a  case 
has  once  been  admitted.  But  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  child  is 
as  desirous  to  get  rid  of  the  infirmity  as  any  one  else  can  be,  and  I  have 
seen  more  than  one  instance  in  which  a  ligature  has  been  tied  so  tight 
round  the  penis  as  to  cut  into  the  urethra  by  a  boy  who  was  determined 
to  rid  himself  of  the  habit.  In  these  cases  the  first  thing  is  to  make  sure 
of  the  absence  of  worms,  then  to  see  that  the  child  is  awoke  every  three 
hours  and  made  to  pass  urine,  to  act  freely  on  the  skin,  to  give  tonics, 
especially  steel  and  strychnine,  and  to  administer  cold  douches  to  the 
spine.  Belladonna  is  the  drug  which  in  my  experience  has  acted  most 
favorably  in  these  cases,  beginning  with  £th  of  a  grain  of  the  extract 
three  times  a  day,  and  raising  the  dose  till  the  characteristic  symptoms 
of  poisoning  (of  which  paralysis  of  the  bladder  is  one)  begin  to  show 
themselves.  Other  practitioners  speak  highly  of  chloral.  Sir  H.  Thomp- 
son says  that  in  obstinate  cases  the  application  of  a  solution  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  10  grains  to  the  ounce,  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder  may 
be  beneficial. 

The  complaint  almost  always  subsides  before  the  patient  grows  up. 

I  will  merely  add  that  I  once  saw  a  case  in  which  the  dilatation  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  by  a  stone  projecting  into  the  urethra  was  mistaken 
for  juvenile  incontinence.  Of  course  such  an  error  could  only  arise  from 
want  of  examination. 


1  "  There  is  no  principle  more  important  to  remember  in  the  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  urinary  organs  than  this, — thut  an  involuntary  flow  of  urine  in  the  adult  indi- 
cates a  distended,  not  an  empty,  bladder." — Thompson. 
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Stone,  whether  in  the  kidney  or  bladder,  is  produced  by  {he  aggrega- 
tion of  some  of  the  ordinary  urinary  deposits,  which  we  may  divide  with 
Mr.  Poland  into  two  classes, — those  allied  to  the  urates  and  derived  from 
the  organic  constituents  of  the  urine,  and  those  derived  from  the  inor- 
ganic salts  of  the  urine, — the  phosphates  and  carbonates.  A  familiarity 
with  the  external  appearance  of  these  deposits  in  the  urine  and  with  their 
microscopical  characters  is  necessary  for  any  successful  treatment  of 
nrinary  diseases. 

Lithates. — Of  these  deposits  the  urates  or  lithates  of  ammonia  and  of 
soda  are  the  most  common.  They  form  a  variously  colored  cloud  in  the 
urine,  sometimes  pure  white,  at  others  almost  purple,  most  commonly 
yellowish-red,  which  generally  clears  entirely  on  being  heated.  Such  de- 
posits occur  constantly  as  an  occasional  phenomenon  in  conditions  of 
perfect  health,  especially  in  cold  weather,  and  no  importance  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  circumstance.  But  their  constant  or  habitual  presence 
shows  that  either  the  digestive  or  cutaneous  functions  are  disordered, 
and  should  induce  a  strict  examination  and  proper  eliminative  measures. 

The  microscopical  appearances  of  the  lithates  are  that  they  either  form 
a  completely  amorphous  deposit,  or  that,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  dia- 
gram, there  are  minute  spheres,  having  protruding  from  them  acicular 
spiculae,  which  are  regarded  as  being  those  of  uric  acid. 

Uric  acid  is  also  a  very  common  deposit.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of 
acicular  prisms  or  of  rhombic  plates,  such  as  are  shown  in  Fig.  355,  and 
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Lithate  of  ammonia. 


Uric  acid  deposits. 


these  often  attain  a  very  large  size,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  visible  to  the 
eye  as  "  red  sand,"  or  even  to  form  a  minute  calculus.  Dr.  Golding  Bird 
attributes  the  formation  of  uric  acid  deposits  to  the  following  causes : 
44  (1)  the  waste  of  tissues  being  more  rapid  than  the  supply,  as  in  fever, 
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rheumatism,  etc \  (8)  the  supply  of  nitrogen  in  the  food  being  greater 
than  is  required  for  the  reparation  of  the  I  aa  in  over-indulgt  i 

especially  in  the  use  of  animal  food ;  (3)  the  process  of  digesti- 
insufficient  to  assimilate  an  ordinary  and  normal  supply  of  food,  as  it 
dyspepsia;   (4)  obstruction   to   the   cutaneous   outlet   for    nitrogen 
rations, M  met  with  in  diseases  of  the  skin,  variability  of  climate. « 
(5)  congestion  of  the  kidneys  from  injury  or  disease/'    Imperfect  respira- 
tion is  also  said  to  be  a  cause  of  excess  of  uric  acid  in   the  urii. 
treatment  will  be  regulated  by  a  knowledge  of  the  causes. 

Oxalate  uf  time  is  another  common  deposit  in  the  urine,  and  oftci 
form*  a  calculus  in  the  kidney  or  bladder.     The  microeoopfo  appcaran 

are  twofold — the  octahedral  crystals 
(shown  on  the  left  of  the  diagram)  am 
the  dumb-bell  shaped  crystal*  (OH  tin 
right).  The  oxalic  diathesis  is  various!) 
^q^  *         ^^  (£*)  £5  regarded  either  as  being  allied  to  th 

±^T    js\^  '  "/ r  lithic  or   the  saccharine   diatht- 

gout  or  diabetes.     Its  caneefl  arc  c 
indigestion,  exhaustion,  or  the  abuse  ol 
saecharine   food  or  fermented   liij 
Attention  to  the  cutaneous  and  dig< 
tive    functions,  the   regulation   of  th< 
diet,  and  the  use  of  the   mineral  acid* 
are  the  main  Indications  of  treatment 

The  rarer  deposits  iu  our  first  el 
are  the  uric  or 

closely    resembles    uric    acid,    and   tb* 
Cystii  oxids  or  cy*h"ntf,  which  in  extern; 
appearance  resembles  the  pale  litl. 
and  under  the  microscope  appears  as  six-sided  prisms  superimposed  oi 
each   other  into  a  mass.     This  seems  to  indicate  a  more   profound 
turban ce  of  health  than  the  other  deposits,  and  to  require  more  s 
ing  and  tonic  treatment. 

The  inorganic  deposits  are  the  phosphates  and  carbonates*  The  phos- 
phates of  soda  or  of  soda  and  ammonia  (alkaline  phosphates')  which  extel 
in  the  urine  are  perfectly  soluble  and  do  not  give  rise  to  deposits  or  con 
cretions  ;  hut  the  earthy  phosphates — those  of  lime  aud  of  ammonia 
magnesia— are  insoluble  in  water,  and  when  Bet  free  from  their  sol 
in  the  urine  are  easily  thrown  down.  This  precipitation  is  readily  e 
by  ammonia  ;  and  we  have  seen  ahove  (page  174  j  that  in  inflammal 
the  bladder  urea  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  ammonia  by  the 
of  the  mucus  secreted  by  the  bladder.  Thus  a  deposit  of  ph< 
constant  in  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  and  any  of  the  numerous  causes 
which  diminish  or  destroy  the  proper  proportion  of  acid  in  the  urine,  as 
inflammation  of  the  kidney,  spinal  injury  or  disease,  the  ingestion  of  I  a  r^e 
quantities  of  alkali,  nervous  exhaustion,  and  many  other  morbid  static 
may  produce  phosphatic  urine. 

Phosphate  of  Lime — The  deposit  of  phosphate  of  lime  generally  occurs 
as  a  white  cloudy  mass,  often  mistaken  for  mucus  or  muco-pus,  and  ae  it 
is  precipitated  by  heat  it  is  often  hastily  confounded  with  all" 
the  precipitate  is  redissolved  by  acids.     It  is  generally  amorphoui 
the  microscope,  but  it  is  a1s<>  found  (especially  after  standing)  in  the  form 
of  spherules,  which  may  coalesce  into  a  dumb-bell  or  rose 
of  oblique  hexagonal  prisms,  (Fig.  357.) 

The  triple  phosphate  of  ammoma  ai\Ct  mtupAvfa  fama  large  and  ven 


Oxalate  i>flituL' deposit*. 
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conspicuous  crystals  in  the  form  of  triangular  prisma,  vriih  truncated  ex- 
tremities,  or  of  fbliaoeotlfl  or  stellate  prisms.  The  urine  is  often  very  fetid, 
frequently  acid  or  neutral,  (Fig.  358.) 


FW.W7, 


i'iu.  bh 


Phosphate  of  lime. 


Triple  phosphate. 


Both  kinds  of  phosphatic  deposit  may  be  mixed  in  the  urine,  as  they 

ommonly  are  in  the  formation  of  the  stone. 
Cathntnitf  of  Lime* — The  carbonate  of  lime  is  a  rare  deposit,  which 
still  more  rarely  collects  into  a  calculus.     Under  the  microscope  the  de- 
jsits  may  sometimes  be  seen  as  minute  spherules,  which  adhere  together 
jmething  like  a  drumstick. 

These  are  the  ordinary  prismatic  deposits,  but  I  he  student  must  learn 
lso  to  recognize  the  various  other  deposits  found  in  the  urine,  such  as 
the  epithelium  of  the  kidney  or  bladder,  blood-cells,  pus-globules,  casts 
>f  the  renal  tubes,  spermatozoa,  and  the  various  substances  which  are 
>imd  in  decomposing  urine.  It  is  most  important  to  detect  the  pnafr 
B&oe  of  blood-globules,  and  still  more  so  that  of  renal  casts,  as  proof  of 
lisease  of  the  kidneys- 


The  kinds  of  calculi  correspond  in  a  great  measure  to  those  of  the 
deposits.  The)  are  commonly  formed  in  the  kidney,  and  gone  down 
Into  the  bladder,  where  they  grow,  and  sometimes  to  an  enormous  size. 


Fig.  S59. 
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Fin,  359,— Urate  of  ammonia  mhnilus  from  a  child,  aged  five.    Il  contains  a  Utile  uric  acid,  and  trices 
of  earthy  ph<wphate*  disposed  In  layer*,— From  one  of  Mr.  Poland'!  plates. 

J60,— Uric  acid  calculus.  The  external  part  shows  the  laminated,  the  Internal  the  foliaceooa  ap- 
pearance. In  the  latter  situation  some  oxalate  of  Ume  is  mixed  with  the  uric  acid,— From  a  plate  in 
Mr.  Poland's  essay,  after  a  calculus  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 
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Sometimes  they  form  in  the  Madder  spontaneously,  and  at  other  tin 
are  deposited  round  a  foreign  body. 

L ithate  or  urate  of  ammonia  seldom  forms  an  entire  calculus  except 
in  children,  though  it  is  often  found  as  a  deposit  in  the  alternating  cal- 
culi. Urate  of  ammonia  calculi  are  of  a  whitish  color,  and  usually  are  of 
an  amorphous  non-laminated  appearance. 

Lilhiv  At id,— The  lit  hie  or  uric  acid  is  the  commonest  of  all  for 
pure  calculi.  It  is  of  a  very  hard  consistence,  and  usually  of  a  dark-red 
or  brownish  color,  though  often  the  nucleus  is  pure  white.  The  surface 
is  tolerably  smooth  in  most  cases.  On  section  It  is  laminated  or  radiat- 
ing (foliaceous).  The  laminated  Stones  when  broken  are  apt  to  separate 
into  hard  sharp  fragments  very  liable  to  wound  or  irritate  the  bladder 
and  urethra. 

Oxalate  of  Lime. — The  oxalate  of  lime  calculus  is  believed  to  be  the 
next  in  frequency  after  the  uric  acid.     Its  peculiar  form  has  given  it  the 


Fig.  361, 


Fta  m 


Fig.  JiU.— External  viev  of  a  mulberry  irtlwilm, 

:J0"J, — Oxalate  of  time,  or  n  ulberry,  calculus,  showing  its  Internal  arrangement  "  la  an  imperfect 
lanilnated  manner,  like  fortification  agate/'  and  the  deposit  of  a  white  material,  doubtless  pboaphatat 
in  portion!  of  its  Interior.— From  one  of  Mr.  Inland's  pUte*. 


name  of  the  mulberry  calculus,  from  the  number  of  small  knobs  or  pro- 
jections which  are  found  on  its  exterior,  and  which  certainly  present  i 
remarkable  resemblance  to  a  mulberry,  and  this  is  increased  by  its  color, 
which  usually  w  varies  from  a  gray  to  a  rich  brown  or  almost  black." 
This  calculus  forms,  of  course,  In  acid  urine,  but  it  often  sets  up  a  g 
deal  of  irritation,  and  then  the  urine  becomes  alkaline,  and  phosphates 
are  deposited  on  the  exterior  of  the  stone. 

As  rarer  varieties  of  oxalate  of  lime  calculi  are  mentioned  "  hempseed" 
calculi,  small  smooth  bodies  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  ktdi 
and  the  crystalline  calculi  of  oxalate  of  lime,  which  are  more  or  less 
white. 

Xantkic  and  QtfBtic  0.i:/Vfa.— The  xanthic  oxide  and  the  cystic  oxfcfo 
calculi  are  extremely  rare;  of  the  former,  indeed,  only  four  specimens 
were  known  i,j  Mr.  Poland,  The  cystic  oxide  calculus  is  not  quite  so 
rare.  It  is  found  in  the  kidney,  is  often  multiple,  and  there  seems  > 
hereditary  predisposition  to  its  formation.  It  is  diattngmsbed  by  its 
waxlike  lustre  on  fracture,  by  its  containing  a  good  deal  nf  >ulphur,and 
by  its  changing  color  with  age  from  a  pale  yellow  to  brown,  gray,  or 
green, 

Ph/OtphaH  of  lime  calculi  are  chiefly  found  deposited  around  a  nucleus 
of  some  other  enbatance,  which  may  be  a  lithic  acid  or  oxalate  of  lime 
calculus,  or  may  be  a  foreign  body.     It  is  usually  of  vesica  and 

forms  a  confused  maaa^  \\o\,  tamvctaXft^  \rok vv  \^%.\svV>Vvcv«  mortar,  or  ft 
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.granular  semi-crystalline .  powder,  enveloped  in  a  tenacious  mucus." 
There  are  the  u  bone-earth  "  calculi ;  but  there  are  others  of  renal  origin, 
consisting  of  neutral  phosphate  of  lime,  which  are  "  pale  brown,  with  a 
smooth  polished  surface  regularly  laminated." 

Triple  Phosphate. — The  triple  phosphate  does  not  very  commonly  form 
:*  calculus  by  itself.  There  are  only  three  specimens  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  one  or  two  at  Guy's  Hospital,  one 
[of  which  is  figured  by  Mr.  Poland,  a  remarkable  specimen,  in  which  the 
triple  phosphate  has  been  deposited  round  a  piece  of  tobacco-pipe. 

Fusible  Calculus. — But  the  majority  of  phosphatic  calculi  are  of  the 
mixed  kind,  and  these  mixed  phosphatic  calculi  have  the  remarkable 
property  of  melting  in  the  blowpipe  flame,  from  which  circumstance  the 
concretion  has  received  the  name  of  the  "  fusible  calculus." 

Alternating  Calculi. — Many  calculi  are  of  the  "  alternating  "  variety, 

%  in  fact,  few  are  absolutely  pure ;  but  in  those  properly  called  alternating, 

Fig.  363.  Fio.  364. 


Flo.  363.— Phosphate  of  lime  calculus,  formed  round  a  nucleus  of  llthlc  acid,  showing  the  laminated 
Tariety  of  the  phosphatic  calculus.— After  one  of  Mr.  Poland's  plates. 

Fie.  364-— Alternating  calculus.  The  nucleus  is  urate  of  ammonia,  mixed  with  oxalate  of  lime;  this 
is  followed,  firstly,  by  oxalate  of  lime,  secondly  by  uric  acid,  and  lasUy  by  alternate  layers  of  urate  of 
ammonia  and  earthy  phosphates.— After  Poland. 

the  condition  of  the  urine  has  varied  during  the  period  of  growth  of  the 
stone,  so  that  the  calculus  is  composed  of  definite  concentric  layers  of 
different  deposits  alternating  with  ca6h  other.  In  a  very  great  majority 
of  cases  the  external  layers  are  formed  of  the  phosphates ;  and  phosphatic 
calculi  are  very  seldom  succeeded  by  any  other  form. 

Carbonate  of  lime  calculus  is  exceedingly  rare  in  the  bladder,  but  the 
small  concretions  which  are  often  found  in  the  ducts  of  the  prostate  some- 
times consist  almost  entirely  of  this  substance,  and  are  usually  exceed- 
ingly numerous. 

Pseudo-calculi. — There  are  various  forms  of  pseudo-calculus,  or  con- 
cretions of  organic  matter.  These  are  the  fibrinous,  consisting  of  con- 
densed fibrin  or  albumen  ;  the  urostealith,  consisting  of  small  collections 
of  some  resinous  or  fatty  matter;  and  "  blood  calculi,"  composed  of  the 
remains  of  blood-clot,  with  some  phosphate  of  lime.  But  their  occurrence 
is  so  very  exceptional  that  they  are  of  little  practical  importance. 

Tests  for  Calculi. — The  following  table  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Bence 
Jones  as  containing  the  easiest  and  most  practical  directions  for  the 
chemical  examination  of  urinary  calculi : 
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A.  Destroyed  by  heat ;  combustible ;  leaving  only  a  small  residue. 

1.  Become  red  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  and  form  a  murexide. 

a.  Soluble  in  carbonate  of  potash,  evolving  no  ammonia ;  soluble 
in  caustic  ammonia  or  potash ;  on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  acid 
crystallizes  in  angular  crystals,  not  soluble  in  water. 

b.  Soluble  in  carbonate  of  potash,  evolving  ammonia;  soluble 
in  water  when  boiled ;  solution  in  water  with  a  few  drops  of  am- 
monia, when  evaporated,  crystallizes  in  needles. 

2.  Do  not  become  red  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid. 

a.  Soluble  in  ammonia,  not  crystallizing  when  evaporated  ;  in- 
soluble in  carbonate  of  potash;  dissolves  without  effervescing  in 
nitric  acid,  leaving  a  lemon-colored  residue ;  soluble  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  not  precipitated  by  dilution. 

b.  Soluble  in  ammonia,  crystallizing  in  six-sided  plates  when 
evaporated;  soluble  in  strong  caustic  potash;  the  solution  when 
boiled  for  a  few  moments,  on  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  dilute  ace- 
tate of  lead,  gives  sulphuret  of  lead. 

c.  With  difficulty  soluble  in  ammonia,  not  crystallizing ;  with 
nitric  acid  becomes  bright  yellow;  solution  in  caustic  potash  pre- 
cipitable  by  acetic  acid  in  an  amorphous  form  ;  emits  an  odor  of 
burnt  feathers  on  ignition. 

B.  Not  destroyed  by  heat ;  non-combustible ;  leaving  a  considera- 

ble residue. 

1.  Soluble  with  hydrochloric  acid;  effervesces  before  heating ; 
soluble  in  mineral  acids  with  effervescence;  solution  in  acid  when 
neutralized  gives  a  precipitate  with  carbonated  alkalies  and  oxalate 
of  ammonia;  soluble  in  dilute  acetic  acid  with  .effervescence. 

2.  Soluble  with  hydrochloric  acid;  effervesces  after  heating; 
soluble  in  mineral  acids  without  effervescence ;  solution  in  acid 
when  neutralized  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  carbonated  alkalies 
and  oxalate  of  ammonia ;  insoluble  in  acetic  acid  ;  decomposed  by 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  yielding  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide; 
and  when  boiled  with  carbonate  of  soda,  oxalate  of  soda  is  found 
in  the  solution  and  precipitated  by  chloride  of  calcium. 

8.  Soluble  with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  do  not  effervesce  either  before 
or  after  heating. 

a.  Solution  in  acid  with  excess  of  ammonia  gives  a  white  crys- 
talline precipitate;  with  half  its  bulk  of  phosphate  of  lime  (bone- 
earth)  is  very  fusible  before  the  blowpipe,  and  gives  off  an  ammo- 
niacal  odor  ;  dissolves  in  acetic  acid  without  effervescence. 

6.  Solution  in  acid  with  excess  of  ammonia  gives  an  amorphous 
precipitate;  with  twice  its  bulk  of  phosphate  of  ammonia  and 
magnesia  is  very  fusible  before  the  blowpipe. 

c.  Solution  in  acid  with  excess  of  ammonia  gives  a  white,  partly 
crystalline,  partly  amorphous  precipitate;  without  addition  easily 
fusible  before  the  blowpipe. 

4.  Not  acted  upon  by  acids  or  alkalies ;  fused  with  twice  its  bulk 
of  carbonate  of  soda  forms  glass. 


Uric  acid. 

Urate  of 
Ammonia. 


Uric  or 
Xanthic  oxide. 


Cystic  oxide  or 
"  Cystine. 


.  Fibrinous. 


Carbonate  of 
Lime. 


Oxalate  of 
Lime. 


Phosphate  of 
.  Ammonia  and 
Magnesia. 

Phosphate  ot 
Lime. 

Mixed 
*  Phosphates. 

Silica. 


Calculus  in  the  bladder  is  a  complaint  which  affects  all  ages  and  both 
sexes,  but  by  no  means  equally.  Males  are  far  more  liable  to  be  affected 
than  females  at  all  periods  of  life.  This  seems  due  chiefly  to  the  differ- 
ences in  the  urethra  of  the  two  sexes :  for  although  at  a  late  period  of 
life  we  could  suppose  that  differences  in  habits  might  account  for  it,  yet 
no  such  cause  can  be  imagined  in  infancy,  where,  however,  the  exemption 
of  females  is  quite  as  striking.  And  renal  calculus,  which  is  the  first 
stage  of  most  cases  of  vesical  calculus,  is  common  enough  in  the  female. 
The  cause  of  stone  is  at  present  unknown.  It  is  far  more  common  in 
some  parts  of  England  than  in  others,  and  far  more  common  in  some 
foreign  countries  than  in  any  part  of  England ;'  but  the  reason  for  the 

1  So  frequent  \%  \t  \n  ttvs  Northwestern  Provinces  of  India,  that  I  have  been 
assured  by  a  surgeon  stationed  \.taT«N.\u\Y&\i*&  q^?*\^<\^vC\\£v«&y<l  the  same  day. 
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difference  is  not  apparent.  If  there  is  any  determining  cause  in  either 
the  air,  water,  diet,  or  habits  of  the  natives  of  the  affected  districts  it  has 
not  as  yet  been  satisfactorily  pointed  out.  Sedentary  habits,  indulgence 
in  acid  intoxicating  drinks,  and  all  other  causes  which  favor  the  deposit 
of  uric  acid  or  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine  may,  of  course,  lead  to  their 
deposit  in  such  quantity  as  to  form  a  stone.  Phosphatic  stones  also  form 
In  the  kidney  under  any  conditions  which  increase  the  elimination  of 
phosphates,  and  in  the  bladder  from  any  inflammatory  condition,  espe- 
cially when  a  nucleus  is  present  on  which  the  phosphates  may  be  deposited; 
bat  why  stone  should  form  in  little  children  who  seem  to  have  no  reason 
flbr  any  such  formation,  why  it  should  be  so  comparatively  common  in 
the  children  of  the  poor  and  almost  unknown  in  those  who  are  better  fed 
and  tended,  and  why  it  should  prevail  among  children  in  one  district 
while  it  is  hardly  ever  seen  amongst  those  similarly  circumstanced  and 
fed  in  another  part  of  the  country,  are  questions  to  which  no  answer  has 
as  yet  been  given  which  has  commanded  universal  assent,  or  which  has 
assumed  any  practical  importance. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder  are  very  much  the 
same  whatever  the  composition  of  the  stone  may  be,  though  the  rougher 
and  more  angular  the  stone,  the  more  pronounced  will  be  the  symptoms. 
They  are  pain  in  making  water,  referred  especially  to  the  end  of  the  penis, 
and  causing  children  to  be  always  pulling  the  prepuce,  so  as  to  produce 
considerable  elongation  of  it.  There  is  usually  pain  on  making  any  active 
exertion,  such  as  running  or  jumping,  or  jolting  in  a  carriage,  though 
this  is  not  always  the  case ;  and  pain  is  often  absent  in  cases  of  very  large 
stones.  Blood  in  the  water  is,  I  believe,  a  symptom  always  present  at 
some  period  or  other  of  every  case  of  stone,  though  it  ma}',  of  course,  be 
absent  at  the  time  when  the  case  is  under  examination.  There  is  often 
a  good  deal  of  straining  at  stool,  leading  to  prolapsus  of  the  rectum  in 
children.  Many  of  these  symptoms,  however,  may  be  produced  by  mere 
irritation  of  the  bladder,  and  the  evidence  of  the  sound  is  necessary  be- 
fore we  can  pronounce  definitely  on  the  presence  of  stone.  And  even 
this  is  not  always  conclusive.  There  may  be  a  stone,  but  from  some 
accidental  implication  in  the  walls  of  the  bladder,  or  from  its  being  con- 
tained in  a  cyst  (as  in  Fig.  375),  the  sound  may  fail  to  strike  it.  The 
latter  is  a  very  rare  complication,  but  the  former  is  common  enough. 
We  constantly  see  patients  who  have  been  sounded,  and  the  surgeon  has 
felt  the  stone ;  but  on  proceeding  to  operate  he  cannot  feel  it.  Believing 
that  either  the  stone  has  been  passed  by  the  urethra,  or  that  he  has  made 
a  mistake,  he  puts  off  the  operation,  and  the  next  time,  or  even  after 
several  such  trials  (I  have  known  as  many  as  five),  the  stone  has  been 
felt  and  removed.  When  therefore  the  symptoms  are  well  marked,  the 
surgeon  should  not  too  confidently  pronounce  that  there  is  no  stone, 
merely  because  he  cannot  feel  it.  Again,  there  have  been  cases  (and  I 
confess  it  has  occurred  to  myself,  even  when  assisted  by  very  able 
colleagues)  in  which  the  sensation  communicated  to  the  sound  by  some- 
thing lying  outside  of  the  bladder  has  so  exactly  resembled  that  of  a 
stone  that  the  bladder  has  been  cut  into  and  no  stone  found.  This 
mortifying  error  is  caused  by  the  sound  striking  some  point  of  bone,  I 
believe  generally  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  others  say  the  sacrovertebral 
angle.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  is  unsafe,  I  think,  to  operate  for  stone 
unless  as  well  as  the  sensation  the  ring  of  the  stone  has  been  heard,  or  the 
stone  has  been  felt  (as  it  sometimes  may)  with  the  finger  in  the  rectum. 
The  ring  or  sound  communicated  to  the  instrument  by  striking  a  stone  is 
of  course  decisive.     It  varies  in  loudness.     When  a  large  hard  stone  (as 
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of  uri<  acid  |  is  fairly  struck  with  the  point  of  l  he  sound  it  (in 
as  to  be  audible  at  a  good  distance  ;  when  the  caleuhi>  is  soft  in 
phatic,  or  the  sound  cannot  be  nioved  freely  in  the  bladder,  the  ring  will 
not  be  bo  distinct.     A  few  words  may  he  useful  about  sounds.     The  in- 
strument iu  common  use  is  a  solid  polished  steel  bougie,  the  shape  of  & 
common  catheter,  made  in  one  piece  with  ■  smooth  Bat  ban  die*     It  hti 
the  disadvantage  that  iu  consequence  of  its  comparatively  large  curve, 
the  point  is  directed  so  far  upwards  that  it  may  ride  over  the  stone  and 
fail  to  strike  it  ;  especially  if  there  he  any  enlargement  of  the  | 
behind  which  the  stone  lies  iu  a  kind  of  pouch.     Then  again  it  is  often 
desirable,  if  the  stone  has  nut   been   hit  at  once,  to  vary  its  positioi 
emptying  the  bladder,  or  on  the  other  hand  to  distend  the  bladder  with 
water  and  so  disengage  its  walls  from  the  stone.     All  the-  rata 

are  accomplished   by  the  beaked  cul  hiln  >mind.     This  is  a  catheter  with 
a  small  bore,  and  an  enlarged  or  u  lobbed"  extremity.     It  has  the  length 
anil  the  curve  of  a  lilhotrite,  1.  *.,  it  is  straight  till  within  about  1£  in< 
of  its  end,  where  it  is  turned  up,  so  to  form  a  ik  beak."     There  is  a  stop- 
cock near  its  handle,  and  the  handle  itself  is  a  sort  of  fiat  shield  on  which 
the  finger  and  thumb  can  easily  rest,  and  can  accurately  appreciate  sensa- 
tions from  any  object  which  the  beak  may  touch.     The  smallness  of  its 
shall  as  compared  with  its  end  render  it  much  more  movable  in  the 
urethra  and  neck  of  the  bladder  than  the  common  sound  is.     If  Introdfl 
with  the  stopcock  closed  it  acts  as  a  common  sound,  but  its  small  end 
be  more  easily  applied  to  every  part  of  the  bladder,  or  can  b<  d  so 

as  to  fee!  behind  the  prostate.     By  opening  the  stopcock  it  is  eon  v. 
into  a  catheter,  and  as  the  bladder  is  emptied  the  stone  often  drops  down 
and  the  sound  touches  it,  and  then  if  the  surgeon  thinks  right  an  Inject- 
ing syringe  can  be  applied  ami  the  bladder  lilted  to  distention  and  care- 
fully investigated, 

Calculi  are  often   numerous,  and   it  is  very  desirable  to  ascertain  if 
possible  with  some  approach  to  precision  what  tin 
and  whether  there  Eg  only  one  or  several  in  the  bladder.     An  expeiiej 

geon  will  usually  hu  in  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  size  of  a  stone 
from  striking  it,  and  examination  with  the  sound  will  sometimes  enable 
hi  in  also  to  guess  at  the  presence  of  more  than  one  stone,  but  the  0 
sure  way  to  ascertain  either  of  these  particulars  is  to  sound  with  the 
lithotrite.  By  catching  the  stone  in  one  or  two  positions  an  accurate 
idea  of  its  size  is  obtained,  and  often  the  surgeon  having  one  stone  in 
the  grasp  of  the  forceps  can  distinctly  ascertain  the  presence  of  another 

The  eiutoscope,  a  tube  illuminated  by  a  lamp  at  its  extremity  and  i 
by  a  piece  of  glass,  was  introduced  some  years  since  as  a  means  of  look- 
ing down  the  urethra,  and  seeing  the  face  of  a  stricture  or  the  wall  of  the 
bladder,  and  some  surgeons  have  professed  to  be  able  thus  to  detern 
the  presence,  nature,  size,  and  number  of  foreign  substances  in  the  b 
der ;  but  the  difficulty  of  the  investigation  is  so  great,  and  the  portion  of 
tissue  seen  at  one  time  is  so  minute,  that  I  believe  1  am  not  wrong 
saying  that  the  endoscope  is  now  generally  disu- 

Termination*  of  Stone,— If  the  symptoms  be  allowed   t 

sist  unrelieved  the  patient  usually  dies  from  general  dil  ti  of 

the  urinary  organs,  the  result  of  obstruction  and  inflammation ;  sometimes 
from  pyemia  brought  on  by  phlebitis  of  the  veins  around  tl  ate; 

sometimes  by  ulceration  and  perforation  of  the  bladder.1     In  any  case, 


1  Stones  have  been  known  to  travel  by  ulceration  through  the  bladder  Into  the 
scrotum  or  perineum,  from  vrn\<j\\  tiwrs  Ws<e  Ww  mtawstad  fc*j  nu  incision. 
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the  mode  of  death  is  a  very  painful  one,  and  it  is  desirable  to  attempt 
the  removal  of  the  stone  even  in  cases  vfhere  the  surgeon  feels  that  there 
is  but  little  chance  of  success. 

Operations  for  Stone. — Two  methods  only  are  at  present  known  for 
removing  calculi.  Chemical  solvents  have  been  sought  for  centuries; 
sometimes  it  has  been  believed  that  the  discovery  has  at  last  been  made; 
the  electric  current  also,  it  has  been  imagined,  might  be  used  for  their 
disintegration ;  but  hitherto  all  such  plans  have  failed,  and  though  it 
seems  most  probable  that  ultimately  stones  will  be  dissolved  in  the 
*  bladder,  we  have  at  present  to  deal  with  lithotomy  and  lithotrity. 

Comparison. — The  preference  of  one  method  to  the  other  is  regulated 
on  some  such  general  rules  as  these : 

1.  In  male  children  lithotomy  is  very  successful ;  lithotrity,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  not  very  appropriate,  in  consequence  of  the  small  size  of  the 
urethra,  and  the  irritability  of  the  bladder.  Hence  most  surgeons  re- 
ject lithotrity  absolutely  in  childhood,  and  if  it  is  ever  to  be  practiced  it 
should  be  only  when  the  stone  is  judged  to  be  so  small  that  it  may  easily 
be  pulverized  at  one  sitting.    By  childhood  I  mean  any  age  up  to  fifteen. 

2.  Lithotrity  is  not  to  be  recommended  in  cases  of  tight  stricture.  It 
is  true  that  if  the  symptoms  are  not  urgent  the  stricture  may  first  be 
cured ;  still,  stricture  is  often  associated  with  an  irritable  condition  of 
the  urethra  and  bladder,  highly  unfavorable  for  the  success  of  the  crush- 
ing process.  In  slighter  cases  of  stricture  there  is  not  the  same  ob- 
jection. 

3.  Lithotrity  has  no  chance  of  success  in  patients  suffering  from  ex- 
tensive renal  disease.  It  is  true  that  such  patients  usually  die  after 
lithotomy,  but  if  it  is  judged  necessary  to  perform  any  operation  at  all, 
lithotomy  is  on  the  whole  the  best. 

4.  In  cases  of  very  large  or  very  numerous  stones  the  lithotrite  may 
perhaps  not  have  room  to  work.  Such  cases  must  be  dealt  with  by 
lithotomy,  and  even  when  the  stone  does  not  fill  the  bladder,  but  still  is 
so  large  that  it  would  require  numerous  sittings,  and  the  patient  is  at  all 
irritable,  it  is  doubtful  which  is  best.  The  composition  and  hardness  of 
the  stone  become  now  questions  of  much  importance,  since  a  large  con- 
cretion can  be  rapidly  broken  up  if  it  consists  chiefly  of  soft  phosphates 
and  the  ddbris  will  pass  with  but  little  pain,  whereas  a  uric  acid  or  oxal- 
ate of  lime  stone  is  broken  into  sharp  fragments,  many  of  them  of  con- 
siderable size,  very  apt  to  lodge  in  the  urethra  or  to  inflame  the  coats 
of  the  bladder. 

5.  In  the  female,  as  a  rule,  lithotrity  is  easy  if  the  stone  be  small,  but 
in  larger  concretions,  and  in  the  case  of  children,  lithotomy  may  become 
necessary. 

Lateral  Lithotomy. — The  operations  of  lithotomy  are  numerous.  The 
one  in  almost  universal  use  in  England  is  the  lateral  operation,  which 
accordingly  I  shall  first  describe. 

The  perineum  is  to  be  shaved  if  necessary.  The  staff  is  then. to  be 
passed,  and  the  patient  is  to  be  drawn  to  the  edge  of  the  table  with  the 
buttocks  slightly  projecting  over  the  edge,  the  feet  and  hands  secured 
together,  the  hand  grasping  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  The}'  are  secured 
either  with  the  garters  or  shackles.1     The  knees  are  held  apart,  the  pa- 

1  The  "  lithotomy  position  "  is  used  in  many  operations  on  the  genital  organs  both 
of  the  male  and  female.  Three  methods  are  in  u*e  for  maintaining  the  patient  in  this 
attitude,  i.  e.,  in  the  sitting  posture  with  the  feet  grasped  in  the  hands,  and  the  knees 
widely  separated.     1.  The  lithotomy  garters,  two  bandages  of  some  firm  webbing 
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tient's  body  kept  quite  perpendicular  to  tlie  table,  the  staff  held  ve 
by  a  steady  assistant,  with  its  point  well  in  the  bladder,  and  it 
retting  08  the  stone.      Then  an  incision   is  made  from   the  left  side 


A  dissection  of  tlie  norlaeutu,  showing  the  position  nt  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  and  the  floor  <«f  ih* 
b-  hi.,-reeial  fosaa,  (After  Pirrle.)     The  lanlttcwi  Iti   l;mr:il   lithotomy 

bulb,  hut   Ufrt  OpOTStM   make*  that  perl  sf  |]M  lm-i»ion   Up  UUM    Iht?   bulb  «ud  i».»  srtarr 

escape.     He  divide*  the  floor  of  the  iaehlo-reetsl  foasa  (the  on'  legator  an i),  and 

reaches  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  as  shown  lu  tlie  uexl  figure. 

of  the  central  point  of  the    raphe*   to   the  point  midway  between   the 
anus  and  the  tuber  ischii  and  drawn  backwards  into  the  ischiorectal 


i: 


about  sight  Tarda  long  "nd  terminating  in  ;t  loop.    Tho  whole  bttndnge  is  Ai 
through  the  loop,  and  into  tho  loop  so  formed  tin1  forearm  is  passed,  and  it  is  drawn 
tight.     Then  the  h»nd  ia  made  to  grasp  the  fool  and  the  bandage  is  wound  are 
tbem  in  successive  turns  of  figure  of  8,  and  the  end  firmly  pinned.    2.  The  ■•  abaci 
consist  of  a  leather  footplate  securely  laced  over  the  ankle,  and  a  leather  band  at- 
the  wrist.     To  the  footpiece  is  attached  a  ritig  and  to  the  wristpiece  a  book 
iecet  nre  put  on  while  the  patient  is  taking  the  anaesthetic,  nod 
le  he  is  put  in  proper  position,  and  the  hook  pu*sed  into  the  ring.     8,   Mr   t  : 
has  lately  invented  a  WJ  handy  crutch — a  piece  of  iron  about  a  foot  long,  endlil 
either  siue  in  a  bend,  to  which  a  strap  is  attached.     The  thighs  l 
abdomen  urn)  abducted,  are  supports.]  by  the  benl  ends,  and  prevented  from  m< 
by  the  -traps,  and  thus  are  kepi  bent  and  open,     Ui'  the  three  plans  th 
much  superior  to  the  lithotomy  garter*,  being  leas  troublesome  to  apj 
secure  from  slipping.     Mr  Clover's  crutch  i>  very  easily  and  quicklj 
anawen  ii>  pwnoee  verj  well ;  but  does  not,  I  think,  keep  lb< 
When  none  ef  libeat  afifartAm  \»  i^tan&  common  bandages  will  do  very  well, 
plied  like  the  lithotomy  gar  Vet*. 


region  as  far  as  is  judged  necessary.  This  incision  should  divide  the 
ekin  and  superficial  parts.  The  surgeon  then  puts  his  left  forefinger 
into  the  Upper  angle  of  the  wound,  deepens  the  incision  till  he  can  dis- 
tinctly fee!  the  groove  of  the  staff,  puts  the  point  of  his  knife  into  the 
groove,  and  then  pushes  the  knife  on  till  it  reaches  the  bladder.  Having 
reached  the  bladder  he  withdraws  the  knife,  enlarging  the  wound  a  little 
as  he  does  so,  by  lateraliziugthe  edge  of  the  knife  and  pressing  it  a  little 
on  the  porta.  Then  he  pushes  his  left  forefinger  along  the  eon  cavity  rf 
the  staff  till  it  reaches  the  bladder,  which  it  will  do  if  he  have  made  the 
wound  free  enough.  Having  placed  his  forefinger  on  the  stone  he  with- 
draws the  staff,  and  passes  the  forceps  along  the  upper  side  of  his  finger. 
When  the  forceps  have  reached  the  bladder  he  opens  them*  and  then  a 
gush  of  urine  occurs,  The  stone  is  often  thus  carried  into  the  grasp  of  the 
forceps,  otherwise  it  must  be  caught  by  them  (taking  care  that  the  coats 
of  the  bladder  are  not  caught  also)  and  withdrawn  in  the  axis  of  the  pelvis. 
If  the  stone  is  not  very  large  there  is  no  ditliculty  about  this;  hut  if  it 
is,  gradual  dilatation  of  the  wound  with  the  stone  and  forceps  by  a  sort 
of  corkscrew  motion  is  necessary.  After  the  stone  has  been  removed 
the  bladder  should  always  be  carefully  searched  to  see  whether  there  is 
another. 

A  few  words  about  each  step  of  this  operation  is  necessary. 
In  the  Brat  place  it  is  essential  that  the  stone  should  be  felt  with  the 
staff  itself  upon  which  the  surgeon  is  to  make  his  incision,     It  is  not 
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be  certain  that  the  stone  is  really  present  and  the  staff  properly  lodged 
in  the  bladder,  the  stone  should  be  struck  with  the  staff  itself. 

As  to  the  shape  of  the  staff  there  are  different  fashions.  Most  sur- 
geons use  a  staff  of  the  same  shape  as  a  catheter.  At  Guy's  Hospital,  the 
"straight"  staff  (which,  however,  is  not  accurately  straight),  is  preferred, 
the  supposed  advantage  being  that  there  is  less  risk  of  the  knife  slipping 
out  of  the  groove.  But  as  this  ought  never  to  happen  in  careful  hands, 
and  the  straight  staff  is  more  difficult  to  find  in  the  perineum,  I  fail  to 
see  any  advantage  which  it  has ;  nor  can  I  see  the  necessity  of  making 
the  groove  on  the  side,  instead  of  in  the  centre  of  the  staff.  The  rectan- 
gular staff  was  for  some  time  in  favor  with  some  good  surgeons,  but,  J 
believe,  is  now  generally  disused.  It  has  the  great  drawback  of  being 
very  awkward  to  pass  and  very  liable  therefore  to  make  a  false  passage, 
a  drawback  very  imperfectly  counterbalanced  by  its  one  advantage,  that 
its  angle  is  easily  found  in  the  perineum.1  As  for  the  position  of  the 
staff  in  the  bladder,  some  surgeons  direct  that  it  should  be  inclined  to 
the  left  side,  in  order  to  present  its  groove  more  readily  to  the  operator. 
This  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  indifference ;  the  main  point  is  that  it  shall 
be  steady  and  not  slip  out  of  the  bladder,  and  this,  I  think,  is  best  se- 
cured if  the  assistant  holds  it  vertically,  hooking  it  against  the  pubes. 

The  main  dangers  in  the  operation  are  as  follows : 

Dangers  of  the  Operation. — There  ma}7  be  unavoidable  haemorrhage 
from  some  unusual  distribution  of  the  arteries.  This  proceeds  generally 
from  the  internal  pudic  furnishing  an  accessory  internal  pudic,  instead 
of  bifurcating  in  its  usual  position  under  cover  of  the  ramus  of  the 
ischium,  or  from  an  abnormal  course  of  the  artery  of  the  bulb.  Again, 
very  free  haemorrhage  may  take  place  in  old  persons  from  the  veins  about 
the  prostate  and  neck  of  the  bladder.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  done 
is  to  tie  any  divided  artery  if  possible,  or  if  the  vessel  cannot  be  secured 
to  hasten  to  complete  the  operation,  and  then  plug  the  wound  with  "the 
petticoat  plug,"  i.  e.,  a  large  catheter  or  tube  passed  through  a  piece  of 
stout  cloth  into  which  a  quantity  of  lint  is  pressed  sufficient  to  fill  and 
make  considerable  pressure  on  the  sides  of  the  wound.  Avoidable  haem- 
orrhage proceeds  generally  from  the  artery  of  the  bulb  if  the  wound  be 
deepened  too  much  at  its  front  part,  for  it  must  be  recollected  that  the 
incision  commences  over  the  position  of  the  artery.  But  in  children  this 
artery  is  so  small  that  its  division  is  of  no  consequence,  in  fact,  I  believe, 
that  it  is  almost  always  divided.  It  is  said  that  the  internal  pudic  may 
be  cut  if  the  incision  is  extended  too  far  outwards ;  but  this  seems  im- 
possible if  the  artery  occupies  its  natural  situation,  and  probably  in  the 
cases  in  which  this  has  happened  the  artery  has  been  abnormal.  The 
great  danger  in  lithotomy  is,  that  the  urethra  should  be  broken  across 
and  pushed  before  the  finger  into  the  pelvis  ;  or  that  the  knife  should  leave 
the  groove  of  the  staff,  and  so  the  incision  be  made  not  into  the  bladder, 
but  between  it  and  the  rectum.  In  either  case  the  surgeon  does  not  reach 
the  bladder,  and  I  have  seen  cases  in  which  an  inexperienced  lithotomist 
under  these  circumstances,  believing  that  he  had  reached  the  bladder, 
withdrew  the  staff,  and  in  one  case  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  operation 
altogether ;  in  another,  completed  it  by  the  help  of  a  senior  colleague, 
but  with  great  risk  and  difficulty.     This  is  avoided  by  making  the  inci- 

1  If  the  rectangular  staff  is  ever  to  be  used,  the  apparatus  invented  by  Dr  Buchanan 
should  be  employed.  In  this  apparatus  after  the  staff  is  lodged  in  the  bladder  a  di- 
rector i*  fixed  mi  to  it  which  terminates  in  a  point.  This  point  pierces  the  perineum 
and  is  received  into  ahoAe  \\\  lYie  fcw^W  of  Uus  staff.  The  surgeon  has  now  nothing 
to  do  but  follow  the  groove  ol  tYie  &\tfc«iUyt  «\T*\^^\Tto^*\ta&tot. 
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•ion  into  the  staff  free  enough  to  admit  the  finger,  and  never  letting  the 
point  of  the  knife  quit  the  groove  as  it  is  being  pushed  into  the  bladder, 
nor  taking  the  staff  out  till  the  finger  is  in  actual  contact  with  the  stone. 
One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  lithotomy  in  little  children  is  to  make  the 
Incision  large  enough  to  admit  the  finger  without  wounding  the  rectum 
or  other  parts  around.  Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  danger  of  incising 
the  whole  of  the  prostate  and  thus  laying  open  the  cellular  tissue  beneath 
the  rectovesical  fascia,  whereby  it  is  supposed  the  urine  from  the  bladder 
Sb  admitted  into  the  meshes  of  the  cellular  tissue,  infiltrating  it  and  pro- 
ducing diffuse  cellulitis.  This  doctrine  rests  on  high  authority,  yet  it 
lias  been  much  questioned.  In  children  the  whole  prostate  must  neces- 
sarily be  divided,  for  the  gland  is  too  small  to  allow  an  entrance  to  the 
bladder  otherwise ;  yet  children  never  suffer  from  the  diffuse  suppuration 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  such  division.  And  as  Sir  H. 
Thompson  has  justly  observed,  the  effect  of  the  passage  of  an  irritating 
fluid  like  urine  over  the  fibres  of  the  cellular  membrane  would  be  to  close 
the  interstices  between  the  fibres,  not  to  open  them.1  It  is,  no  doubt, 
prudent  not  to  carry  the  deep  incision  farther  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  yet  it  appears  to  me  safer  in  the  case  of  large  stones  to  make  a 
sufficient  incision  than  to  lacerate  the  prostate  and  the  neighboring  tis- 
sues, as  is  often  done  in  such  cases.  For  small  stones,  a  very  moderate 
incision,  dilated  by  the  forefinger,  suffices ;  for  larger  calculi,  a  freer  cut 
is  required,  or  if  the  stone  sticks  in  the  incision  a  blunt-pointed  straight 
bistoury  may  be  passed  along  it,  and  the  constricting  parts  nicked  here 
and  there. 

When  the  finger  is  placed  on  the  stone,  the  latter  may  be  so  small  and 
smooth  as  not  readily  to  be  grasped  by  the  forceps.  The  scoop  is  then 
very  useful.  This  is  an  instrument  exactly  resembling  a  small  spoon 
with  a  very  long  handle.  It  is  slipped  under  the  stone,  which  is  held  in 
it  by  the  forefinger. 

When  the  operation  is  over  some  surgeons  always  pass  in  a  straight 
tube  which  is  tied  in ;  but  this  is  not  necessary,  except  in  order  to  repress 
haemorrhage,  as  stated  above. 

The  rectum  is  to  be  unloaded  before  the  operation,  and  will  then  almost 
certainly  escape  injury  if  the  surgeon  is  moderately  dexterous.    A  gentle 

Surge  should  be  given  on  the  second  night  before  operation,  and  the  lower 
owel  should  be  completely  emptied  by  an  injection  exhibited  about  eight 
hours  before  the  operation.  This  will  both  unload  the  bowel  and  prevent 
the  patient  being  disturbed  for  a  day  or  two  afterwards.*  If  it  should 
happen  that  the  rectum  is  injured  the  wound  in  it  should  be  united  if  pos- 
sible, and  may  very  probably  heal,  otherwise  the  resulting  fistula  is  very 
intractable  (see  below). 

The  after-treatment  is  very  simple.     The  urine  runs  into  some  tow  or 

carded  oakum  placed  beneath  the  patient  and  frequently  changed ;  and 

if  he  is  irritable,  he  is  to  be  kept  tolerably  under  the  influence  of  opium. 

Causes  of  Death  after  Lithotomy. — The  main  causes  of  death  after 

lithotomy  are  pyaemia,  haemorrhage,  peritonitis,  diffuse  inflammation,  and 

1  The  student  must  recollect  that  the  "  cellular"  tissue,  though  capable  of  being 
distended  into  cells  or  spaces,  yet  in  the  living  body  contains  no  such  spaces — all  its 
fibres  are  in  close  contact,  and  the  old  term  "cellular  membrane"  is  far  more  ex- 
pressive of  its  real  condition. 

*  In  children  the  rectum  often  protrudes  during  the  operation.  This  gets  it  more 
out  of  the  way,  and  the  advico  usually  given  to  repress  the  prolapsus  is  undoubtedly 
wrong. 


sinking  from  renal  disease.    The  operation,  particularly  wbeD  protrac 
as  in  the  c  <  r v  large  stone,  may  prove  fatal  by  the  immediate  she 

The  clanger  of  the  operation  depends  mainly  on  three  tilings :  the  rotate 
of  tin:  genera]  health,  and  especially  of  the  urinary  organs;  the  age  of 
the  patient,  and  the  size  of  the  stone.  In  pertOBS  of  almost  any  age, 
who  are  of  sound  constitution,  and  in  whom  the  kidneys  are  healthy  and 
the  bladder  not  extremely  degenerated,  lithotomy  is  a  very  successful 
operation.  In  children  death  is  very  rare;  the  small  proportion  (about  5 
per  cent,  on  an  average )  who  die  being  chiefly  weakly  infants  exhausted  by 
previous  suffering  or  laboring  under  visceral  disease.  But  when  the  stone 
f  large  size,  and  there  are  evidences  of  very  acute  inflammation,  that 
inflammation  has  usually  extended  to  the  ureters  and  kidneys  and  any 
slight  injury  would  probably  prove  fatal,  still  more,  the  formidable  oper- 
ation by  which  alone  a  large  stone  can  he  removed.  The  inference  is  that 
no  delay  is  admissible  in  trinon  of  atone.  When  the  symptoms  become 
more  accurately  known  to  the  public,  and  the  necessity  of  seeking  com- 
petent advice  at  an  early  period  is  generally  VeOOgnittdf  Btonefl  will  he 
disposed  of  when  of  small  size  by  lilliotrity,  lithotomy  in  the  adult  will 
become  an  even  rarer  operation  than  at  present,  and  stout-  will  be  only 
rarely  a  cause  of  death. 

lierto-vesical,  or  Recto  urethral  Fixtula.— After  the  operation  for  e 
a  fistulous  communication  maybe  left  either  with  the  bladder  or  urethra. 
The  latter  is  far  more  common,  for  the  wound  in   the   neck  of  the  blad- 
der generally  heals,  and  the  patient  regains  the  power  of  retaining 
urine;  but  it  passes  into  the  rectum  and  becomes  a  source  of  i 
annoyance  and  irritation.    Recto-uretbral  fistula  occurs  also  (as  mentioned 
above)  from  prostatic  abscess,  though  rarely;  and  I  have  known  it  follow 
on  too  free  incisions  for  anal  fistula.     The  cure  is  by  no  means  easy.     If 
the  catheter  can  be  passed  into  the  bladder  without  going  into  the  rectum, 
the  urine  should  be  drawn  off  in  this  way  every  time  the  patient  wants  to 
make  water;  and  a  few  weeks'  perseverance  In  this  treattneni 
successful — the  edges  of  the  fistula  being  stimulated  with  the  tinct.  1 
or  the  galvanic  cautery.     But  unluckily,  it  is  only  in  rare  cases  that 
can  he  done.     A  plastic  operation  is  then   necessary  and,  of  all  o 
plastic  proceedings,  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  disappointing.     It  I 
be  performed  in  one  of  two  ways.    The  patient  (under  chloroform  or  D 
is  placed  in  the  prone  position  with  his  legs  separated  and  hanging  o 
the  table.     A  duckbill  speculum  in  the  rectum  exposes  the  !  >iich 

is  to  he  pared  and  its  edges  united,  and  a  catheter  passed  into  tin  bladder 
and  kept  open,  so  that  the  urine  shall  flow  out  constantly.  If  this  fails 
the  surgeon  may  lay  the  parts  freely  open  into  the  anus,  ♦  ndeavor  to 
separate  the  urethra  from  the  rectum,  and  unite  the  tissues  i  ithe- 

ter  passed  into  the  bladder,  so  as  to  close  the  urethra  and  leave  the  r» 
wound  to  granulate.     1   have,  however,  treated,  and  seen   others  treat, 
these  fistula*  alter  lithotomy,  and,  1  confess,  with  very  little  11 

Median  Lithotomy. — The  lateral  operation  appears  to  me  to  be  the  best 
sotted  for  all  ordinary  cases.  In  some  instances,  however,  where  the 
stone  seems  impacted  in  the  urethra  or  neck  of  the  bladder  (a*  seen  in 
Fig.  8T1  u  the  median  operation,  which  often  bears  the  name  I  liar- 

ton  in  consequence  of  his  having  revived  it. and  recommended  its  L^  ueral 
adoption,  may  be  preferred,  and  it  is  also  an  easy  and  ready  way  of  re- 
moving small  stones  in  childhood. 

A   grooved  staff  is  passed  into  the  bladder;  the  left  forefinger  in  the 
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A  bladder  displaying  several  large  sacculi, 
and  a  large  wound,  the  result  of  the  operation 
of  lithotomy.    One  of  the  sacculi  was  about 


rectum  feels  the  groove  just  as  it  disappears  in  the  prostate  gland. 
surgeon  plunges  the  point  of  his  knife 
into  the  groove,  at  or  near  this  point,  Fl°- 367- 

holding  the  edge  upwards  and  taking 
care  not  to  perforate  the  rectum.  He 
pushes  the  knife  on  a  little  way  so  as 
first  to  nick  the  prostate  gland,  and  with- 
draws it,  making  at  the  same  time  a  free 
division  of  the  raphe*  of  the  perineum, 
leaving  a  conical  wound  at  the  bottom 
of  which  the  groove  of  the  staff  is  ex- 
posed. A  director  is  then  passed  along 
the  groove  of  the  staff  into  the  bladder, 
and  when  the  stone  has  been  felt  with 
this  director  the  staff  ma}'  be  withdrawn. 
A  pair  of  dilating  forceps  are  passed 
along  the  director,  and  the  wound  di- 
lated until  the  finger  passes  into  the 
bladder,  when  the  operation  is  completed 
in  the  usual  way. 

Other  Methods  of  Perineal  Lithotomy. 
— The  aim  of  the  operation  is  to  avoid 
the  danger,  or  supposed  danger,  of  in- 
cising the  prostate.  Its  drawback  is  the 
difficulty  of  removing  anything  like  a  v  .„„„„„ 

large  8tone  through  the  WOUnd    without    half  as  large  as  the  bladder  itself. 

a  most  injudicious  amount  of  violence. 
Other  surgeons  join  with  a  lateral  or 
median  incision  of  the  perineum  inci- 
sions into  the  prostate  gland,  made  by 
means  of  a  lithotome,  which  is  a  bistouri 
each*  with  one  or  two black*,  made  to  r^T^S^CSSS^ 

project  at  different  angles  SO  as  tO  incise  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  As  it  could  not  be 
both   lobes  Of  the   prostate   horizontally    got  out  entire,  it  was  broken  up  in  its  posi- 

(Boyer);  or  with  a  curvilinear  incision  on   "?n  with 8tro,n*  J7»ind. ^l*?™^' 

i       •  j      /t\  \  i_  11       Tue  fragments  of  stone  weighed  31  drachms, 

each  side  (Dupuytren) ;  or  horizontally  16  grftlD1J.  He  gradually  sank,  and  died  on 

On   One  8ide   and  Obliquely  On   the  Other    the  third  day  after  the  operation.— Museum 

(Senn) ;  or  obliquely  upwards  and  down-  of  Sl«  "™Se>*  Hospital,  Ser.  xii,  No.  40. 
wards  on  both  sides  (Yidal  de  Cassis). 

Such  operations  are  known  as  bilateral  lithotomy.  Others,  again,  make 
the  incision  in  the  middle  line  of  the  perineum  while  incising  the  prostate 
with  the  knife  in  various  directions.  But  these  operations  are  little  if  at 
all  practiced  in  this  country,  experience  having  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  great  majority  of  surgeons  that  the  lateral  operation  is.  on  the 
whole,  the  best ;  as  affording  more  room  than  any  of  the  others  if  the 
stone  be  large,  and  being  equally  safe,  if  not  more  so,  when  it  is  small. 
It  is  true  that  it  has  its  difficulties  and  dangers,  but  they  seem,  on  the 
whole,  less  than  those  attending  on  the  other  methods. 

Rectal  Lithotomy. — It  remains  to  speak  of  two  plans  which  are  occa- 
sionally resorted  to,  viz.,  rectal  lithotomy,  and  the  hypogastric  or  high 
operation.  The  rectovesical  operation  is  now  only  used  in  this  country 
as  a  last  resource,  when  the  stone  is  too  large  to  come  through  the  ordi- 
nary incision,  and  the  operator  cannot  break  it,1  and  consists  merely  in 


The  preparation  was  taken  from  a  hospital 
patient,  43  years  of  age.  He  had  for  many 
years  passed  sand  with  the  water.  He  had 
latterly  been  unable  to  retain  his  urine.  A 
stone  was  detected,  and  the  operation  of 
lithotomy  was  performed,  the  Incision  being 


See  a  case  by  me  in  vol.  xxv  of  the  Path.  Trans. 
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extending  the  incision  into  the  rectum  as  far  as  is  judged  necessary. 
This  may  sometimes  be  the  operator's  duty ;  but  in  a  case  which  I  once 
saw,  and  which,  in  other  respects,  was  quite  successful,  a  fistula  was  left 
between  the  urethra  and  rectum  which  could  not  be  closed.  The  old 
rectovesical  operation  (which  was,  I  believe,  frequently  adopted  by  Mr. 
Lloyd,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital)  was  commenced  in  the  rectum. 
It  resembled  the  median  operation  to  some  extent,  but  the  surgeon,  in- 
stead of  plunging  his  knife  into  the  urethra  in  front  of  the  prostate, 
passed  it  with  his  left  forefinger  into  the  rectum,  pierced  the  wall  of  the 
rectum  and  urethra  or  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  then  cut  outwards  in  the 
middle  line,  through  the  external  sphincter  and  perineum. 

The  Hypogastric  Operation. — The  hypogastric  or  high  operation  is  only 
used  in  this  country  when  the  stone  is  believed  to  be  too  large  to  be  ex- 
tracted through  the  perineum,  or  when  the  pelvis  is  too  rickety.  The 
bladder  should  be  filled  with  water  in  order  to  distend  it  and  push  away 
the  peritoneum  as  much  as  possible.  Then  the  linea  alba  is  to  be  divided 
for  an  inch  or  more  above  the  pubes,  and  the  dissection  carried  cautiously 
down  until  the  point  of  the  staff  is  felt,  when  the  bladder  is  to  be  care- 
fully drawn  up  into  the  wound  and  opened,  the  stone  extracted,  and  the 
wound  left  to 'itself.  The  main  danger  is  that  of  wounding  the  peri- 
toneum. In  one  case,  at  which  I  assisted,  the  peritoneum  came  down  so 
low,  and  the  bladder  could  be  so  little  distended,  that  it  was  only  possible 
to  avoid  that  membrane  by  incising  the  parietes  in  a  cruciform  instead 
of  merely  a  vertical  direction.  The  patient,  a  rickety  infant  much  ex- 
hausted by  his  sufferings,  ultimate!}'  sank  from  exhaustion. 

Perineal  Lilhotrity. — In  cases  where  the  stone  is  too  large  to  be  ex- 
tracted, it  must  be  broken  down  by  a  kind  of  lithotrite  or  forceps  before 
its  fragments  can  be  brought  out  of  the  wound.  Various  contrivances 
have  been  invented  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  well  to  have  an  instrument 
of  the  kind  at  hand  when  the  stone  is  suspected  to  be  very  large ;  but 
operations  on  such  complicated  cases  are  rarely  successful.  Lately  Pro- 
fessor Dolbeau,  of  Paris,  has  introduced,  as  a  substitute  for  lithotomy 
in  general,  an  operation  which  he  calls  "  perineal  lithotrity."  As  this 
operation  has  not  yet  obtained  a  recognized  place  in  surgery,  I  cannot 
describe  it  minutely.  It  consists  in  making  a  small  median  opening  into 
the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  dilating  successively  the  external 
incision — the  urethral  opening — the  deeper  part  of  the  urethra — and  the 
neck  of  the  bladder — seizing  and  breaking  the  stone — extracting  the 
pieces  and  carefully  washing  out  all  debris.  The  operation  requires  pecu- 
liar instruments  and  various  precautions,  for  which  I  must  refer  to  Pro- 
fessor Dolbeau's  work,  La  Lithotritie  PSrinSale,  or  a  short  account  by  Dr. 
Ewart  in  the  Lancet  for  October  17, 1874. 

Lithotomy  in  the  female  is  an  operation  of  much  less  danger  than  in 
the  male,  the  parts  being  so  much  more  superficial,  but  it  is  much  more 
liable  to  be  followed  by  incontinence  of  urine.  It  may  be  performed  in 
many  ways.  A  proceeding  something  like  lateral  lithotomy  may  be 
effected  by  passing  a  staff  into  the  bladder  and  making  an  incision  run- 
ning outwards  through  the  upper  wall  of  the  vagina.  Or  the  urethra  may 
be  incised  directly  upwards  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  passage 
of  the  finger  and  forceps  into  the  bladder.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  female  urethra  is  so  distensible  that  in  the  adult,  even  without  any  in- 
cision, the  finger  can,  under  chloroform,  be  introduced,  by  dilatation  and 
gradual  pressure,  into  the  bladder.  In  fact  when  it  is  difficult  otherwise 
to  detect  a  stone,  a  foreign  body,  or  a  tumor,  this  plan  should  be  adopted. 
Vaginal  lithotomy  may  also  be  practiced,  the  lower  wall  of  the  bladder 
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being  laid  open,  and  the  incision  sewn  up  at  once,  and  the  case  treated 
as  a  vesico-vaginal  fistula ;  and  this  is  on  the  whole  the  most  appropriate 
operation  in  the  adult,  as  involving  less  risk  of  incontinence  than  any 
other ;  but  most  stones  can  be  removed  from  the  female  bladder  without 
*  any  cutting  operation.  If  they  are  too  large  to  he  extracted  whole,  they 
■  can  be  broken  with  the  lithotrite  and  removed  in  fragments,  the  urethra 
having  been  dilated. 

Lithotrity  is  the  operation  by  which  the  stone  is  broken  to  pieces  in 
the  bladder,  and  the  pieces  either  extracted  at  the  time  through  the 
urethra,  or  allowed  to  come  away  with  the  urine. 

I  can  only  give  a  general  sketch  of  the  process,  leaving  all  minute  de- 
tails for  special  works  on  the  subject.     The  lithotrite  is  a  pair  of  forceps, 

Fio.  368. 


The  common  screw  lithotrite.  The  male  blade  is  opened  and  shut  by  the  lunated  catch  seen  on  the 
handle,  and  when  the  stone  is  firmly  caught  the  screw  is  driren  home.  The  female  blade  is  usually 
perforated  by  a  large  opening  ("  fenestrated")  in  order  to  avoid  the  jamming  of  fragments  in  the 
blades.  When  it  is  intended  to  use  the  lithotrite  as  a  scoop  and  remove  the  fragments  this  blade  U 
not  fenestrated. 

the  shape  of  a  catheter,  only  with  a  much  smaller  curved  end,  and  curving 
more  abruptly,  one  blade  of  the  forceps  (the  male)  being  received  into 
the  lower  or  female  blade,  moving  in  a  groove  by  means  of  a  handle,  and 
shutting  down  by  a  screw. 

The  object  of  lithotrity  is  to  catch  the  stone  between  the  two  blades  of 
the  lithotrite,  without  injuring  the  walls  of  the  bladder,  and  then,  by 
forcing  the  male  blade  through  it,  to  fracture  or  crush  the  stone,  and  by 

Fio.  369. 


=tt 


Ciriale's  lithotrite.  By  turning  the  two  little  buttons  on  the  handle  horizontal,  the  male  blade  is 
detached  from  the  screw,  and  made  movable.  When  the  stone  is  caught,  the  buttons  are  turned 
vertical  and  then  the  screw  will  act  on  them. 

repeating  this  operation  break  it  down  into  pieces  small  enough  to  pass 
through  the  urethra. 

The  urethra  should  be  previously  dilated,  if  necessary,  until  it  will 


Fio.  370. 


S^r 


Thompson's  lithotrite.  The  fluted  cylindrical  handle  affords  an  easy  hold  for  the  surgeon.  Pressure 
on  the  button  in  the  handle  disengages  the  screw.  The  object  of  these  newer  forms  of  lithotrite  is  to 
enable  the  surgeon  to  grasp  the  stone  and  set  the  screw  in  motion,  with  less  manipulation,  i.  e.,  less 
change  of  position  of  the  hands,  than  in  the  common  screw  lithotrite. 

62 
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easily  admit  a  large  instrument,  and  it  is  better  to  ascertain  beforehand 
that  the  passage  of  instruments  is  well  borne  by  the  patient.  Then,  the 
general  health  being  ascertained  to  be  good,  and  all  other  indications 
being  favorable  (see  p.  809),  the  process  should  be  commenced.  It  was 
always  usual  to  inject  a  certain  quantity  (say  6  oz.)  of  water  into  the 
bladder.  This  is  now  often  omitted  as  superfluous ;  but  if  it  is  not  done 
the  surgeon  ought  at  any  rate  to  ascertain  that  his  patient's  bladder  is 
full,  i.  e.,  that  he  has  not  passed  water  for  three  or  four  hours  previously. 

Flo.  371. 


The  English,  or  Brodle's,  method  of  litbotritr.    The  lithotrite  has  been  pamed  to  the  base  of  tkt 
bladder  aud  the  stone  allowed  to  fall  into  it*  grasp.— After  Sir  H.  Thompson. 


The  lithotrite  is  to  be  passed  fully  into  the  bladder  before  it  is  opened. 
Then  there  are  two  different  methods  of  catching  the  stone.  Both  are  ia 
use  b}r  most  eminent  and  successful  operators,  and  it  seems  clear  tome 
that  they  arc  about  equal  in  value.  The  most  important  matter  is  to 
acquire  dexterity  by  constant  practice  in  the  method  selected.  The  one 
which  is  commonly  called  the  English  or  Sir  B.  Brodie's  method,  consists 
in  sinking  the  closed  lithotrite  to  the  base  of  the  bladder,  when  if  the 
instrument  be  opened  to  its  full  extent  the  stone  will  usually  fall  within 
its  blades,  especially  if  the  patient's  pelvis  be  moved  or  slightly  shaken. 
The  other  method — the  French  or  Civiale's — consists  in  feeling  the  stone 
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with  the  lithotrite,  as  with  a  sound,  and  then  gently  inclining  the  instru- 
ment away  from  the  stone  sufficiently  to  open  the  blades,  which  are  then 
to  be  applied  to  the  stone.  This  may  be  necessary  when  the  stone  lies 
partly  or  entirely  behind  the  prostate.  When  the  stone  is  grasped,  and 
the  male  blade  securely  screwed  down  on  it,  the  lithotrite  should  be  moved 
a  little  way  so  as  to  make  sure  that  it  is  free  of  the  wall  of  the  bladder, 
and  then  the  instrument  is  closed  and  the  stone  crushed.     When  this  has 

Fio   872. 


The  French  or  Civiale's  method  of  lithotrity.    The  lithotrite  is  reversed  to  seize  a  large  stone.— After 

Sir  II.  Thompson. 


been  once  done,  there  is  generally  no  difficulty  in  picking  up  and  crush- 
ing other  fragments ;  but  it  is  not  prudent  at  first  to  proceed  too  far.  As 
a  general  rule  about  three  actions  of  the  lithotrite  will  be  enough  at  first. 
If  the  patient  bears  the  operation  well,  more  may  be  done  at  subsequent 
sittings.  The  administration  of  chloroform  or  ether  is  not,  ordinarily, 
necessary,  since  the  operation,  if  dexterously  done,  does  not  give  much 
pain ;  but  if  the  patient  be  nervous  there  is  no  objection  to  it.  Some 
surgeons,  and  especially  Sir  W.  Fergusson,  have  recommended  the  with- 
drawal of  such  fragments  as  can  be  extracted  by  means  of  a  scoop  ;  but 
the  general  opinion  is  that  it  is  on  the  whole  better  to  allow  the  fragments 
to  pass  of  themselves,  and  to  avoid  all  manipulation  which  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary.  If  the  bladder  is  paralyzed,  or  if  the  surgeon  from  any 
cause  is  anxious  to  hasten  the  process,  the  ingenious  apparatus  devised 
by  Mr.  Clover  may  be  employed  to  remove  the  fragments  from  the  bladder. 
It  is  figured  and  its  action  explained  on  p.  820  (Fig.  373).    The  sittings 
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may  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  five  or  six  days  if  there  have  been  no  bad 
symptoms. 

In  do  well  the  patient  passes  the  stone  in  small  fi 

with  little  or  no  inconvenience,  until  iiltimatel v  the  DUO  LW&y, 

and  his  symptoms  aw  relieved  ;  but  there  is  ol'lcu  a  good  deal  «>f  trouble 
in  deciding  tfkether  there  is  a  small  fragment   left  in  the  bladder  or 
and   it  is  obvious  that  there  may  be  eases  in   which  the  detection  of  a 


=o 


Hover's  syringe.    Thchidta-niMier  lull  It  Mled  with  water.    This  is  injected  lato  the  bladder  with 
(lit  iitsinmt.'iir   rerttcaJ.    Thva  tin-  ball  Ei  allowed  to  expand, drawing  the  water  and  I 
tkindttptO  the  eye  «f  the  iuatrumeut.    The    fragments   falF   into  the  glass  receptacle    hj  thttr  oto 
Wf  ipyflit,  iifitl  tin-  prucess  cunbti  repeated  several  time*  without  any  risk.     If  a  fragmt  til  loo  largo  to  paw 
Ml  the  ■    1  hcter  it  must  be  dislodged 

is  ioeanpltaiiad  bj  pn&Ung  tin*  item  Agora)  below  the  catheter. 

single  fragment  may  be  well-nigh  impossible.     Thus  the  bli  %y  be 

fasciculated  M  111  Pig.  8T4,  and  it  will  be  easy  fur  a  fragment  to  dip 
one  of  the  pouches    between    its   muscular   fibres,  where  it   will    be 
difficult  to  strike  it.     For  the  par  pose  of  disengfl 
the  bladder  is  to  be  filled  with  i  large  quantity  of  w  Mug 

Id  ■  doubi 
Or  11  may  even  happen  that  there  is  a  definite  pouch  In  the  bUd 

in  Fig.  375,  when  the  surgeon  will  naturally  believe  thai  removed 

Pto  374,  175, 


P10. 374,— A  fasciculated  bladder,  having  in  the  lot  the  muscular  c*>at  j  ;nj,it 

acid  calculi,  *onu>  of  which  appear  to  be  partly  ad  her  lalaof  the  Ul  n  a  prepare* 

tiou  presented  by  Sir  It.  Brodle  to  the  Mn      itn  of  St.  George'*  Hospital  30, 

I  i'     i:  ,  — hnpo  tiMk  uf  fragment*  of  calculus  iu  a  poach  of  the  bladder  afiej  orgYi 

Hospital  Museum,  Ser<  aii,  No.  84. 

all  the  fragments,  and  the  patient  will  suffer  from  no  symptoms  e\ 
when  the  stone  liappens  to  escape  from  the  pouch,     Such  eases  are 
difficult  to  treat,  but  they  are  rare;  and  in  ordinary  instances  there  is  no 
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difficulty  eit her  in  determining  the  presence  of  a  fragment,  or  in  detect- 
ion and  crushing  it. 

r  Hi  Thompson  says — u  A  any  remain,  there  will  almost  in- 

variably be  pain  in  pasting  water,  cspet  iallv  at  the  close  of  the  art,  while 
the  urine  may  he  cloud)"  and  often  tinged  with  blood,  and  quick  movements 
of  the  body  £ive  pain.  As  long  as  these  symptoms  persist  we  may  be 
assured  some  portions  still  remain  behind,  and  these  must  be  found/* 

I  bmpltcoiio***— The  bad  symptoms  which  sometimes  follow  tithotrity 
are  as  follows; 

1.  Inflammation  of  the  bladder  ma}'  be  produced  by  unskilful  manipula- 
t  ion,  or  even  when  all  possible  skill 

has    been    exercised,  the   cystitis  ItoalW. 

previously  existing  may  be  ag- 
gravated either  '•>  the  neoeesarj 
operation,  or  by  the  sharp  edges 
of  fragments.  This  may  run  the 
usual  course  of  cystitis  and  sub- 
side, leaving  the  patient  in  l  WHh 
(lit  ion  to  continue  the  treatment, 
or  perhaps  in  the  surgeon's  judg- 
ment rendering  a  resort  to  lithot- 
omy preferable. 

Enlargement  of  the  prostate 

I  may  cause  much  difficulty  L^ 

in   passing  the   fragments,  which  J^Bad^^P/ 'i*\\ 

will  be  detained  in  the  bladder, 
irritating  it  and  propagating  in 
(lamination  to  the  kidneys.  In 
rarer  cases  the  same  e  fleet  is  pro- 
duced by  partial  paralysis,  or  by 
atony  of  the  bladder. 

3.  The  plexus  of  veins  which 
surround  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
may  be  irritated  and  inflamed, 
and  this  may  prove  the  start  in £- 
point  of  general  py:emia.  I  have 
seen  pyaemia  prove  fatal  in  a 
chronic  form,  even  in  a  case 
where  the  stone  had  been  very 
small  and  had  been  entirely 
crushed  and  removed,  A  small 
ulcerated  surface  existed  in  the 
bladder,  which  had  doubtless 
been  produced  by  the  stone  it- 
self, as  the  patient  had  com- 
plained of  acute  pain  for  a  long 
time  before  the  operation,  espe- 
cially after  making  water.  But 
I    have   also   seen    pyawia   come 

on  In  the  aontest  form  and  prove 
fatal  in  a  week. 

4.  The  impaction  of  fragments 
is  one  of  the  most  dreaded  scquehe 
of  lithotrity 


Jlyju-rtrophy  of  Hit1  prostata  ^la.nd>  the  OuWUMi  I 

..f  whvrh  profaets  Into  ilia  cjrrlty  of  lb«  Madder.    The 

Madder  i»  Ifni'lcened  and  foftek-ukli d,  and  Itl  DBQOOIII 

tni'iiihriiic  was  in  u  > t n l .  Of  |  liruiiic  iiiiliinii3i.il  irm  In 
thn  bladder  was  a  Mrnn',  for  whirl*  UN  patient,  an 
elderly  person,  underwent   the  "]v •  ration  of  Itlhntrity. 

Tie>  ii  rst  operation  pmcl  off  wrll.  Tint  ot  thn  ■innn<t, 

which  wa*  seven  days  aflrr  the  fits!,  he  li:id  a  severe 
ri-T,  from  whirh  he  never  rallied,  ami  ■  I  U-il  tin  days 
afterwjirds      SoilM  frftgB  •  '-   the 

bottom  of  the  ttgttie,  vera  fimnd  in  the  Mulder,  which 
had  not  been  in  fctieleut  injured  bf  toe  operatlOH 
kidney*  were  IriHann-d,  hirve,  and  soft  tQ  ten  lure,  the 
pOfrfftOf  the  right  being  covered  vilh  lymph,  and  QOB- 
T  r  i*  t  in*  niii  nil  m  nf  ta'lihjK  n  quantity  of  puriform  fluid.  On  the  external 
11  IS  IIJC  opinion  OI    wrftweof  iw,  k(dllev  were  some  small 
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impaction  hardly  ever  happens  unless  the  urethra  has  been  lacerated, 
i.  e.,  that  a  fragment  which  is  small  enough  to  pass  into  the  urethra  will 
be  passed  on  by  the  walls  of  the  canal  if  they  remain  i>erfect,  however 
sharp  its  edges  or  angles  may  be.  This  does  not  of  course  apply  to  the 
meatus,  which  is  much  smaller  than  the  rest  of  the  urethra.  It  often 
happens  that  the  nucleus  or  last  fragment  of  the  calculus  lodges  there, 
but  this  merely  requires  that  the  meatus  should  be  incised  and  the  frag- 
ment removed.  The  fact  that  impaction  is  far  more  frequent  when  the 
urethra  has  been  lacerated  constitutes  a  grave  objection  to  the  proposal 
to  remove  the  debris  in  the  lithotrite  scoop  immediately  after  crushing.1 

When  a  fragment  is  impacted  retention  of  urine  and  pain  will  be  pro- 
duced. Retention,  however,  occurs,  sometimes  without  any  impaction. 
Sometimes  the  fragment  comes  so  far  forwards  as  to  be  felt  from  the  sur- 
face, more  commonly  it  is  buried  in  the  perineum.  In  the  latter  case,  if 
the  symptoms  are  not  very  urgent  the  warm  bath  and  opium  will  some- 
times enable  the  patient  to  make  water  and  bring  the  fragment  forwards, 
when  possibly  it  will  pass  without  further  trouble.  If  the  fragment  is 
lodged  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it  may  be  gently  pressed  back  with 
the  lithotrite  and  crushed  at  once.  If  further  forward  than  the  scrotum 
it  may  be  extracted  by  means  of  the  urethra  forceps — an  operation  re- 
quiring great  care,  delicacy,  and  slowness  of  manipulation.  In  a  very 
few  cases  it  is  necessary  to  cut  down  in  the  middle  line  of  the  perineum, 
when  the  surgeon  will  naturally  consider  whether  he  ought  not  to  per- 
form lithotomy  at  once,  and  in  still  rarer  cases  he  may  have  to  cut  into 
the  urethra  in  the  penis. 

5.  The  other  complications  are  of  minor  importance.  Some  amount 
of  retention  not  unusually  follows  a  first  sitting;  orchitis,  or  epididym- 
itis, is  not  uncommon  from  irritation  of  the  urethra  after  the  passage  of 
fragments.  Rigors  and  " urethral  fever"  occur  after  this,  as  after  all 
other  operations  on  the  urethra,  but  all  these  complications  are  to  be 
treated  on  general  principles. 

It  will  perhaps  be  best  to  close  the  section  with  the  following  "  prac- 
tical hints"  from  Sir  H.  Thompson's  work  on  Lithotritj\ 

1.  It  is  occasionally  desirable  that  the  urethra  be  accustomed  to  in- 
struments before  operating,  so  that  the  lithotrite,  which  it  is  necessary 
to  employ,  can  be  passed  without  causing  much  uneasiness,  or  any 
bleeding. 

2.  Always  operate,  whenever  this  is  possible,  without  previously  dis- 
turbing the  bladder  by  injecting  or  sounding. 

3.  Having  determined  the  position  of  the  patient  according  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  case,  slowly  introduce  the  lithotrite,  and  take  care  that  the 
blades  reach  or  pass  beyond  the  centre  of  the  bladder  before  the  male 
blade  is  withdrawn. 

4.  Execute  every  movement  deliberately ;  open  and  close,  incline,  or 
rotate,  slowly,  without  any  jerk  whatever ;  and  all  without  bringing  the 
blades  into  contact,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  with  the  walls  of  the  bladder. 

1  Sir  B.  Brodie  writes  on  this  subject  as  follows  :  "  '1  hero  are,  however,  some  very 
grave  objections  to  this  mode  of  proceeding.  The  withdrawing  of  the  forceps,  if 
much  loaded  with  calculous  matter,  stretches  the  urethra  beyond  its  natural  diameter, 
and,  in  so  doing,  not  only  gives  the  patient  much  pain  at  the  time,  but  renders  him 
liable  to  rigors  afterwards;  secondly,  in  four  instances  in  which  1  had  adopted  thU 
practice  the  urethra  was  torn,  and  an  infiltration  of  urine  into  the  surrounding  tissues 
followed  by  urinary  abscess,  was  the  consequence  Two  of  these  patients  in  whom 
the  mischief  produced  was  deep  in  the  perineum,  died,  notwithstanding  the  abtcesses 
having  been  freely  opened  as  soon  as  they  were  detected." — Med.-Chir.  Trans  ,  vol. 
xxxviii,  p.  175.     Sir  H.  Thompson  speaks  also  to  the  same  effect. 
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5.  Maintaiu  the  long  axis  of  the  instrument  in  the  median  line  of  the 
body  and  the  blades  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the  bladder,  this  being  the 
area  for  operating  mostly  to  be  chosen.  In  screwing  home  the  male 
blade  to  crush,  it  is  especially  necessary  to  keep  the  instrument  steady, 
to  avoid  much  vibration  of  it  or  much  lateral  movement  of  the  blades 
from  its  axis  at  each  turn  ;  a  small  deviation  at  the  handle  produces  a 
large  one  at  the  blades. 

6.  The  position  of  a  large  stone  is  often  very  near  the  neck  of  the 
bladder.  But  the  position  of  the  stone  varies  much  in  different  cases. 
When  it  is  difficult  to  find  or  seize  it,  the  reason  usually  is  that  the  stone 
lies  close  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  so  that  the  male  blade,  when  drawn 
out,  impinges  upon  the  stone,  instead  of  including  it  within  the  grasp  of 
the  instrument.  It  is  necessary  then  to  insinuate  carefully,  by  a  lateral 
movement,  the  male  blade  between  the  stone  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

7.  When  the  stone  is  caught,  especially  if  in  the  fenestrated  lithotrite, 
rotate  it  a  fourth  of  a  turn  on  its  axis  before  screwing  up  firmly  or  crush- 
ing, to  make  certain  that  nothing  is  included  besides  the  stone. 

8.  Having  broken  a  stone  or  a  large  fragment,  the  operator  may  pick 
up  and  crush  piece  after  piece  consecutively,  without  further  searching, 
if  he  is  only  careful  to  work  the  lithotrite  exactly  at  the  same  spot — the 
patient  of  course  not  shifting  his  position — since  fragments  fall  imme- 
diately beneath  the  blades  of  the  instrument,  and  rest  there. 

9.  Never  withdraw  a  lithotrite  loaded  with  calculous  debris ;  a  moderate 
quantity  will  come  away  between  the  plain  blades ;  but  if  au  impediment 
is  felt  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  on  withdrawing,  return  to  the  centre  of 
the  cavity  and  unload  them.  This  can  always  be  done  with  a  properly 
constructed  lithotrite. 

10.  No  sitting  should  exceed  five  minutes  in  duration,  except  under 
very  peculiar  circumstances.  The  large  majority  of  sittings  should  oc- 
cupy only  three  minutes,  some  less.  The  mere  sojourn  of  a  lithotrite, 
without  any  movement,  for  three  minutes  in  the  bladder,  causes  uneasi- 
ness, and  often  subsequent  irritability,  which  may  be  considerable  if  the 
time  is  prolonged. 

11.  If  the  patient  experiences  an  unusual  amount  of  pain  at  the  com- 
mencement of  any  sitting,  it  is  wise  to  postpone  it  until  another  day,  or 
make  it  very  short.  Such  unlooked-for  pain  is  a  useful  intimation  that 
the  urinary  passages  are  not  at  this  time  in  fit  condition  for  our  purpose, 
and  by  acting  upon  it,  we  may  avoid  serious  mischief. 

12.  After  the  first  sitting  it  is  generally  desirable  that  the  patient 
should  have  hot  fomentations  to  the  hypogastrium  and  perineum,  remain 
in  the  horizontal  position,  and  pass  his  water  in  that  position  if  he  can. 
He  should  remain  tolerably  quiet  until  the  de'bris  has  passed,  which 
usually  happens  within  three  days  of  the  sitting. 

13.  The  removal  of  de'bris  by  injecting  and  washing  out  the  bladder  is 
to  be  considered  the  exception  to,  and  not  the  rule  of,  practice. 

Removal  of  Foreign  Bodies. — The  lithotrite,  or  lithotrite  scoop,  or  some 
analogous  instruments,  may  often  be  employed  with  signal  success  in  the 
removal  or  foreign  bodies  from  the  bladder.  The  most  common  case  is 
where  the  fragment  of  a  bougie  has  been  broken  into  the  bladder.  If  the 
surgeon  is  called  in  at  once,  he  may  pick  up  the  foreign  substance,  and 
generally  with  ease,  and  should  the  piece  be  small  it  may  come  away 
without  any  trouble.  If  large  it  may  be  cut  into  pieces,  which  will  pass 
of  themselves.  If  the  case  has  been  put  off  till  a  crust  of  phosphate  has 
been  deposited  on  the  fragment,  it  must  be  treated  like  any  other  case  of 
stone. 


More  complicated  foreign  bodies  generally  require  lithotomy,  for,  oven 
If  they  could  be  caught  and  crushed,  the  fragments  would  be  verydai 

to  the  arinarj  apparatus.     Such  oases  are,  as  a  general  rti 
Gavorable  for  Lithotomy,  »tnee  (here  is  no  disease  of  the  bladder  or  kid- 
neys (see  page  *249). 

Prostatic  calculi  have  been  spoken  of  incidentally  on  previous  pates. 

They     form     small     and     often 
very  numerous  cone 
tnining  a  good   deal   of  antoal 
matter,  l>ut   consisting    generally 
of  phosphate  and  carboi 
lime.,'  sometimes  aire 
of  the  latter  salt.     These    small 
eonneti  into  the  urethra, 

and  often  (I  believe  usualtj 
not  cause  any  special  'int, 

but  they  may  occasion  pain  and 
irritation  in  making  *vatci\  fre- 
quent erections  and  diechi 

ten.    In  such  eases  tin 
he  detected  by  careful  exploral 
wilh  the  sound  and  Anger.     Cal- 
culi   also    may    |  of   the 
tooe  iMptetaJ  Ui  tfea  itel  oftbe  i>lni-M«r  of  *    bladder  and  lodge  In  the  j 
child  tfleStbfe«  Thi                    to  II!  tfw  peotat-   urethra,  producing  total  or  partial 
k  1.1  n-iiira.  but  tbtra  U  an  history  of  complete  retell-    „  .       ,-                 i     J     ,.„i  ..,!.,-.     .„„,- 
i       ,    - ,                       ,,      retention,    and    a    calculus     mav 
Uon  of  11 1 1 tif,  Uimhl'Ii  i1i*t»j  dm  been  grotl  •! r rn.  nin                                ■ 

Jmp^tlBs  w»Ur  forabootelfht  wetfa     i  i ,.  .  blW  grow    Irom    the   bladder  into  the 

im  brought  m  ih«  honpitni  to  w  ..|»rn<»d  on.  when  urethral  vesico-prostfi 

•TOPtttiitoC  kuI*  r,,vr ,),..«, , ith,  nk.  th|18  d|jftt|ng  the  neck  of  ,  ,u,  I 
tlir.1  in  a  nw  d*v*.     Toe  bladdof  Liraial]  and  ilm?k-     ,  ,  *  i 

,..,!  i«f«dtktod.  TiMt-i .vnKiifor.  der  and  causing  more  or  lest 

n  of  Mi.  fandaov,  om  tide  of  u  being  nndi    continence.       It    often     happens, 
than  (toother,  ami  from  tu  too*  project*)  ■   however,  that  the  urine  can  I 

small  flnii^  if'  1  iv-«  i  i!»rtiiiL?h  whuh  a  hristlx- nassos;,     .     ■         ,      ,,  ■ 

w«n^ha.I.v.rv;i|1,,arnne^1fh,in,«p.rvi,Lll,r:    fitted,    though    QOt    for     HIU 

tion  oftiM  in  mi.  m    i  unon  in  tb«Hu-  period,  although  a  calculu 

■wmiofet ,.    if    ioi>!  fa  vi    v  jecting  out  of  the  bladder.    Inlbe 

female,  also,  [  have  known  B  »l 
grow  out  of  the  bladder  into  the  urethra,  and  produce  incontinent 
urine.     Removal  of  calculi    from  the  prostatic  Urethra  by  |  I   for- 

ceps is  spoken  of,  and  in  the  case  of  the  small  pn 

BOOini  physically  possible,  and  the  attempt  may  be  justifiable  ;   but   in  all 
cases  in  which  the  stone  is  known  or  believed  to  have  a  vesica] 
should,  if  possible,  he  pushed  bark    ink)  i\ir  bladder  with  a  : 
and  Brushed,     [f  this  is  not  possible,  median  lithotomy  is  in 

Stale  in  As  urethra  is  a  common  cause  of  retention  in  boys.     It  U 
all  ordinary  cases  carried  down  from  the  bladder,  though  it  that 

stone  has  formed  in  a  pouch  or  diverticulum  behind  a  sir'n  hire.    Tic 
paction  of  a  calculus  does  not  necessarily  cause  retention,  in  foot,  ■  SOIOOtll 
and  small  calculus  may  produce  very  few  symptoms,  its  impacti 
tine   merely  to  its   being  turned   with    its  longest   diameter   w 
urethra,  ami  when  it  happens  to  turn  the  other  way  it  will  come  out.    Hut 
lar^e  and  sharp  stones  or  fragments  of  stone  give  rise  to  much  n 
and  unless  removed  early  much  mischief  will  follow  IVun  abscess,  extrav- 
asation of   urine,  urinary   fistula,  etc.      In   some   cases  the   obstacle  to 

1  Their  chemical  oora^otltwa,  wccqt&vw^  Va  W.  \^^\*aViw^\%  ^W*\Avm«  of 
84.6,  carbonate  of  Wme  J&,  amma\  wwAXfeT  \ft&. 
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the  passage  of  the  stone  depends  on  spasm  of  the  urethra,  and  relaxa- 
tion of  this  spasm  by  opium  and  the  warm  bath  will  prove  successful. 
rThe  patient  should  be  directed  to  hold  his  urethra  in  front  of  the  stone 
AS  long  as  possible  while  passing  his  water,  in  order  to  increase  the 
Jorce  of  the  jet.  If  the  stone  be  lodged  far  forwards  patient  and  gentle 
Attempts  at  extraction  with  the  forceps  will  often  succeed,  especially 
;If  the  stone  can  be  manipulated  so  as  to  turn  its  long  axis  along  the 
urethra.  If  they  do  not,  and  the  stone  is  near  the  scrotum,  it  may  be 
abetter  to  push  it  into  the  perineum  and  cut  down  on  it  there,  though  I 
(.must  say  that  I  have  not  seen  the  harm  which  some  surgeons  describe  as 
Resulting  from  cutting  into  the  urethra  in  the  penis.  If  a  catheter  is 
passed  into  the  bladder,  tied  in  and  left  open,  the  wound  is  pretty  sure 
to  heal.  Stones  impacted  far  back  will  not,  probably,  be  extracted  bj'  the 
forceps.  A  free  incision  should  be  made  on  them,  keeping  the  left  thumb 
or  forefinger  pressed  on  the  urethra  behind,  to  prevent  them  from  slipping 
into  the  bladder. 


CHAPTER   XXXIX. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  MALE  ORGANS  OP  GENERATION. 
AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  TESTICLE    AND   ITS  APPENDAGE8. 

Congenital  Malformations. — The  congenital  malformations  of  the  tes- 
ticle with  which  we  are  concerned  in  practice  relate  chiefly  to  irregular- 
ities in  the  descent  of  the  gland.  The  cases  reported  of  multiple  testi- 
cles seem  to  be  apocryphal :  cysts  in  contact  with  the  testicle  having  been 
mistaken  for  additional  testicles. 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  testicles  are  imperfectly  developed  or  even 
entirely  absent,  though  the  patient  retains  sexual  feeling  and  power.  Such 
persons,  however,  are  probably  sterile.  Their  possession  of  sexual  power 
is  accounted  for  b}'  the  fact  that  the  vesiculae  seminales  are  present,  being 
developed  along  with  the  vas  deferens  and  epididymis  from  a  different 
source. 

Betained  Testis. — More  common,  however,  and  in  a  surgical  point  of 
view  more  important,  is  the  retention  of  the  testicle  either  in  the  abdo- 
men or  in  the  inguinal  ring.  Such  retained  testicles  do  not,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  most  pathologists  of  the  present  day,  secrete  seminal  fluid,  i.  e., 
fluid  containing  spermatozoa,  so  that  the  patient  is  sterile,  if  both  testes 
be  retained,  though  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  in  any  respect 
deficient  in  sexual  power. 

When  a  testicle  has  only  descended  into  the  inguinal  ring,  or  when  it 
descends  very  late  into  the  scrotum,1  a  portion  of  bowel  very  often  ad- 
heres to  it,  and  may  easily  become  strangulated,  especially,  as  in  these 
cases,  the  internal  ring  is  often  very  deep  and  narrow.  And  in  other 
cases,  though  the  testicle  does  not  descend,  the  gut  may  come  down  into 

1  Sir  A.  Cooper  relates  that  ho  has  seen  the  testicle  descend  as  late  as  seventeen 
years  of  age,  and  Dr.  Humphry  speaks  of  a  case  as  late  as  forty. 
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the  scrotum,  and,  of  course,  may  be  strangulated  there  (see  Fig.  296,  p. 
641).  In  all  cases  of  hernia  witli  retained  testis,  the  first  care  of  the  sur- 
geon is  to  replace  the  hernia  if  possible.  If  the  testicle  adheres  to  the 
hernia  and  the  latter  is  reducible,  so  that  the  replacement  of  the  bowel 
involves  the  reduction  of  the  testis  also  into  the  abdomen,  or  into  the 
groin,  this  is  a  matter  of  but  little  importance,  provided  a  truss  can  be 
worn  and  the  risks  of  hernia  obviated.  Even  if  the  pressure  of  the  truss 
were  to  cause  atrophy  of  the  testis,  this  is  not  an  objection  to  the  prac- 
tice, since  the  testicle  is  probably  useless  from  the  beginning.  But  very 
often  the  hernia  will  be  found  irreducible,  or  the  truss  cannot  be  borne. 
In  such  cases  a  bag  truss  must  be  fitted.  If  an  operation  becomes 
necessary  the  surgeon  will  probably  embrace  the  opportunity  to  remove 
the  testicle,  which  is  useless  aud  in  the  way. 

Such  retained  testicles  have  not  un frequently  been  known  to  be  the  seat 
of  cancer,1  and  in  other  cases  of  hydrocele.  Gonorrheal  orchitis  is  pe- 
culiarly painful  when  the  testicle  is  retained  in  the  canal. 

There  are  also  instances  in  which  the  testicle  instead  of  descending  into 
the  scrotum  has  passed  into  the  perineum,  or  even  through  the  saphe- 
nous opening  into  the  groin.  The  knowledge  of  these  rare  anomalies  will 
be  useful  to  the  surgeon  in  examining  cases  of  supposed  hernia  or  peri- 
neal abscess. 

In  other  cases  the  testicle  is  inverted  in  its  descent,  so  that  the  cord 
lies  in  front  of  it,  and  the  tunica  vaginalis  behind.  This  fact  has  its  im- 
portance, as  we  shall  see,  in  the  practical  surgery  of  hydrocele. 

The  persistence  of  the  funicular  canal  is  a  fact  of  as  much  importance 
in  hydrocele  as  in  hernia. 

The  malformations  of  the  penis  derive  their  practical  importance  from 
the  condition  of  the  urethra  and  bladder,  and  have  been  spoken  of  on  pp. 
768,  781. 

The  diseases  of  the  male  organs  may  be  divided  into  those  of  the  tes- 
ticles, scrotum,  and  penis.  The  vesicuke  seminales  might  perhaps  he 
added,  but  their  affections  are  not  well  understood,  and  the  diseases  of 
the  prostate  are  treated  along  with  those  of  the  urinary  organs,  with 
which  they  have  a  nearer  connection  than  with  those  of  the  generative 
system. 

Hydrocele. — The  diseases  of  the  testicles  will  be  first  considered — of 
these  perhaps  the  commonest  is  hydrocele,  a  collection  of  fluid  in  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  the  result  of  over  secretion  or  passive  dropsy. 

No  symptoms  attend  the  formation  of  a  hydrocele,  so  that  any  swell- 
ing in  the  testicle  which  forms  painlessly  and  gives  no  inconvenience  ex- 
cept that  occasioned  by  its  weight  is  suspected  to  be  a  hydrocele  till 
proved  otherwise. 

The  forms  of  hj'drocele  are  various,  corresponding  to  the  condition  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis  and  its  funicular  process. 

In  the  ordinary  condition  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  entirely  separated 
from  the  peritoneal  cavity  by  the  whole  extent  of  the  scrotum  and  ingui- 
nal canal.  It  only  covers  the  front  and  the  sides  of  the  testis,  extending 
somewhat  under  the  epididymis  and  around  its  head,  but  is  reflected  for- 
wards from  the  sides  of  that  body  so  as  to  leave  its  posterior  part  free. 
Consequently,  when  this  cavity  is  distended  with  fluid,  which  constitutes 
the  common  hydrocele,  the  swelling  lies  in  front  of  the  testicle  and  above 
it  (Fig.  300,  p.  643).     The  testicle  may  be  sometimes  felt  at  the  back  of 

1  Dr.  G.  Johnson,  Red.-  CYk\T.1tttutMNo\.  *\\\.    R?.  Hodgson,  St.  George's  Hos- 
pital Reports,  vo\.  V\. 
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the  tumor;  the  scrotal  cord  is  perfectly  free.  The  collection  of  fluid  is 
generally  too  tightly  bound  down  to  permit  of  the  feeling  of  fluctuation ; 
It  is  commonly  transparent,  though  often  not  so,  in  consequence  of  the 
thickness  of  the  sac.  It  is  pyriform,  and  if  the  patient  is  intelligent  he 
will  have  noticed  that  it  has  begun  from  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum  and 
extended  upwards.  When  punctured  a  greenish  or  yellowish  serum  is 
drawn  off,  which  is  rich  in  albumen,  so  that  it  coagulates  on  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  or  nitric  acid  like  the  serum  of  the  blood.  The  causes  of 
hydrocele  are  not  well  understood.  It  is  a  common  complication  of 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  testicle  (hj'drosarcocele),  and  a  certain 
•mount  of  hydrocele  also  usually  accompanies  acute  orchitis.  Its  inflam- 
matory origin  is  testified  also  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  infrequently  re- 
ferred to  an  injury.  Yet  in  most  cases  of  pure  hydrocele  nothing  of  the 
kind  can  be  traced.  It  is  spoken  of  vaguely  as  a  u  local  drops}',"  but  cer- 
tainly has  no  connection  or  affinity  with  general  dropsy. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  this  form  of  hydrocele  from  hernia  is 
usually  easy — in  fact  obvious — for,  as  the  cord  is  free  between  the  tumor 
and  the  external  inguinal  ring,  no  confusion  between  hernia  and  hydro- 
cele, or  any  other  uncomplicated  tumor  of  the  testis  or  its  coverings,  is 
possible.  But  h}'drocele,  or  any  other  scrotal  tumor,  may  be  combined 
with  hernia,  as  shown  in  the  diagram  above  referred  to ;  and  then  in  the 
part  caused  by  the  hydrocele  transparency  will  be  found  without  impulse 
or  reducibility,  and  in  the  hernia  opacity  with  impulse  and  probably  with 
reducibility.  If  the  hernia  is  strangulated,  the  characteristic  symptoms 
of  that  condition  will  demand  the  reduction  of  the  bowel  either  by  taxis 
or  operation,  and  after  this  has  been  accomplished  the  nature  of  the  tu- 
mor will  become  plain.  But  old  hydroceles  with  a  thick  non-transparent 
sac  are  not  so  easily  distinguished  from  solid  tumors  of  the  testicles  ;  in 
fact,  are  sometimes  almost  indistinguishable  from  them.  I  once  assisted 
a  surgeon  of  great  experience  in 
an  operation  on  a  case  which  I 
had  not  seen  before,  where  he 
proposed  to  remove  the  testicle 
on  account  of  supposed  malig- 
nant disease,  which  on  incision 
turned  out  to  be  a  simple  hydro- 
cele; and  I  was  once  consulted 
in  a  similar  case  where,  remem- 
bering this,  I  avoided  the  same 
error  only  by  a  puncture  with  a 
trocar  after  the  patient  had  been 
prepared  for  the  operation.  So 
also  with  hematocele,  as  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  section  on  that  disease. 

The  treatment  of  simple  hy- 
drocele may  be  palliative  or  radi- 
cal. The  latter  cannot  be  de- 
void of  pain,  and  involves  some, 
though  a  very  trifling  risk.  Con- 
sequently,  many  persons  prefer 

tO  gO  On  With  the  palliative  treat-  Tapping  a  hydrocele.  After  Llston.  Tho  probable 
ment,   or,    in    plainer    terms,   tO         position  of  the  tertis  is  indicated  by  a  dotted  line. 

have  the  hydrocele  tapped  from 

time  to  time  instead  of  attempting  its  cure.    Tapping  a  hydrocele  is  a  very 
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simple  proceeding  though  it  is  sometimes  mismanaged.     The  I 
of  the  scrotum  is  to  be  dr&WQ  backwards  so  as  to  make  Its  front  *u 
tense,    A  part  of  the  skin  i^  to  It  chosen  free  from  large 
trocar  is  to  be  plunged  in  boldly,  inclining  upwards,  in  order  t« 
testicle.    This  gives,  it  may  be,  said,  no  pain,  ami  after  the  swelling 

n  emptied  the  caaula  is  withdrawn  and  a  bit  of  stra] 
When  the  fluid   has  recollected  to  such  an  extent  as  to  ca 
dragging  on  the  loins,  this  kittle  operation  may  be  repeated,  or  tb« 
cure  may  be  undertaken.     When  tlie  fluid  has  all  been  withdraw!,  the 
condition  of  the  testis  must  be  carefully  examined;  for 
log  of  tin-  sati  it    is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  be  sure  that  the  _ 
itself  is  healthy,  and  If  it  be  not  so  it  will  be  vain  to  try  and  cure  the 
disease  by  any  measures  directed  solely  to  the  tunica  vaginalis 

In  this,  the  common  method  of  tapping  a  hydrocele,  the  testicle  is 
supposed  to  be  behind,  as  it  is  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred. 
But  then  are  rare  instances  in  which  the  position  is  reversed,  and  the 
gland  lies  in  (toot  of  the  fluid.  I  once  saw  such  a  case  in  which  a  trocar 
hud  been  twice  thrust   into  tlie  testicle  in   attempts  to  lie  hydro- 

cele. This  reversal  of  the  position  depends  on  one  of  two  causes: 
(I)  The  hydrocele  may  have  been  tapped,  and  in  this  Operation  the  front 
surface  of  the  testicle  may  have  been  punctured.  In  consequence  of  this 
the  testicle  contracts  an  adhesion  to  the  front  of  the  hydrocelie  cavity, 
and  when  the  fluid  re-collects  tni'  testicle  ties  at  the  front  of  the  tumor 
and  the  fluid  laps  round  each  side  of  it, so  as  in  appear  behind  it,  tl 
this  is  hardly  the  rase  in  strictness  of  speech  ;  or  (2)  the  hydrocele  may 
really  lie  entirely  behind  the  testicle  as  a  consequence  of  congenital 
peculiarity,  for  il  seems  thai  sometimes  the  testis  nets  twisted  SS  it 

in  its  descent  into  the  stratum,  so  that  the  epididymis  and  oord  are  iu 
front  of  the  gland  and  the  tunica  vaginalis  behind  it;  and  if  in  a  ease 
like  this  hydrocele  should  occur,  it  must,  of  course,  be  r  behind 

the  testicle.     Such  a  position  could  not  be  detected  if  the  tunica 
nalis  were  thick  and  opaque;  but  in  ordinary  cases  careful  ex 
by  transmitted  light  will  distinguish   the  position  of  the  tl  r|hi 

elasticity  of  the  pari  will  convince  the  surgeon  where  fluid  is  to  l 
or  palpation   may  elicit   sensations  in   the   patient  which  will  enable  liita 
to  point  out  the  situation  of  the   gland.     Fortunately,  if  in  an  oh- 
ease  the  testicle  is  punctured,  no  serious  mischief  usually  follows;   the 
error,  however,  is  a  discreditable  one  when,  as  commonly  bapp 
the  result  of  pure  neglige; 

Radical  Cure. — The  radical  cure  of  hydrocele  used  to  be  effected  by 
laying  the  sac  freely  open,  and  this  is  sometimes  still  necessary  in 
of  obstinate  recurrence.     I  have  had  occasion  to  perform  the  opera 
and  to  see  it  performed  by  others.     It  used   to  be  prescribe  d 
the  wound  with  lint  in  order  to  excite   suppuration,  but   this  is   painful 
and  superfluous.      It  is  only  necessary  to  keep  the  wound  open  bygi 
separating  its  lips  when  necessary  and  the  cavity  will  till  up* 

Irtjtt  titttis, — Commonly,  however,  the  injection  of  the  sac  suffices.  The 
old  plan  was  after  withdrawing  the  fluid  to  fill  the  sac  with  port  wine  and 
water  in  equal  parts  (the  French  u  10I  and  water  in  \:t 

lions),  and  keep  it  iu  the  sac  till  the  patient  felt  a  good  deal  of  pain  ami 
began  to  feel  sick  and  faint.     Then  the  can n la  was  opened  and 
of  the  liuid  as  would  run  out  was  allowed  to  escape.     The  modem 
(introduced  by  the  late  *Sir  R.  Martin  )  is  less  troublesome  t 
and   is  usually  effective,  tW&gfc^  \  U\\\\k,  less  certain  to  cure  tin 
than  the  porVwine  \njecX\ox^  T\woCiT^\\\^^v^\^^^ 
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Iodi  and  water  are  passed  into  the  emptied  sac  and  left  there.  The 
effect  of  the  injection  of  a  hydrocele  is  always  a  smart  attack  of  inflam- 
mation, the  sac  usually  filling  to  the  same  size  as  before,  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  redness  of  the  skin  and  pain.  But  as  this  suhsides  the  part  re- 
sumes and  retains  its  natural  size,  at  least  if  the  operation  is  successful. 
The  tunica  vaginalis  is  sometimes  obliterated  by  adhesions;  but  this  is 
not  necessary  for  cure,  and  is  believed  not  to  be  the  usual  result ;  though 
precise  information  on  this  head  can  hardly  be  obtained,  since  sucli 
operations  never  prove  fatal  and  have  been  forgotten  before  the  patient's 
death,  even  if  his  body  is  examined.  Should  the  hydrocele  recur  after 
the  iodine  injection,  as  it  sometimes  does,  the  best  plan  is  to  inject  it 
with  port-wine  or  with  sulphate  of  zinc  lotion  (gr.  iv  to  3j)  used  in  the 
same  way  as  the  port-wine  injection,  and  if  it  still  recurs  to  lay  it  open ; 
but  in  these  cases  very  careful  examination  of  the  testicle  should  be 
made,  to  ascertain  whether  it  really  is  a  case  of  simple  hydrocele. 

Setons  are  also  used  in  the  cure  of  hydrocele,  but  the  silk  seton  seems 
to  me  a  more  severe  measure  than  incision,  and  the  silver  seton  is  very 
uncertain  in  its  action.  I  have  seen  it  in  some  cases  produce  too  little 
inflammation  to  cure  the  disease,  and  in  others  such  violent  symptoms 
as  are  out  of  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  disease,  ending  in  fact  in 
one  unlucky  case  in  death. 

The  other  forms  of  hydrocele  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  and  its  funicular  process  in  respect  of  their  obliteration. 

Congenital  Hydrocele. — When  the  whole  funicular  process  remains 
open  and  the  communication  is  not  large  enough  to  admit  a  piece  of 
bowel,  the  serous  secretion  of  the  peritoneum  may  distend  the  scrotal 
pouch  and  form  a  congenital  hydrocele1  (Fig.  295,  p.  641).  Congenital 
'  is  distinguished  from  common  hydrocele  by  its  shape  and  extent,  and 
by  the  fact  that  the  fluid  can  be  returned,  though  often  only  slowly  and 
with  much  difficulty,  into  the  belly,  and  from  hernia  by  its  transparency'1 
(which,  I  believe,  is  almost,  if  not  quite  always  present),  and  by  the 
different  sensation  which  the  surgeon  feels  in  reducing  it. 

The  treatment  of  congenital  hydrocele  consists  in  evacuating  the  fluid 
with  a  fine  trocar  and  endeavoring  to  procure  the  obliteration  of  the 
patent  canal  by  making  continuous  pressure  on  it  near  the  external  in- 
guinal ring  by  means  of  a  truss,  which  should  be  worn  night  and  day  if 
possible;  and  as  fast  as  the  fluid  reaccumulates  the  puncture  should  be 
repeated.  Most  cases,  I  believe,  ultimately  recover.  If  not,  the  commu- 
nication will  probably  enlarge  and  hernia  will  ensue.  In  France  it  seems 
common  to  treat  congenital  hydrocele  by  injection  with  alcohol,  pressure 
being  maintained  on  the  ring  while  the  sac  is  being  injected ;  but  the 
gravity  of  the  disease  seems  hardly  sufficient  to  warrant  a  measure  which 
cannot  be  free  from  considerable  risk. 

Infantile  hydrocele  is  very  common.  The  tunica  vaginalis  and  its 
funicular  prolongation  are  distended  with  clear  serum,  but  they  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  septum  at  the  external  ring  (Fig.  298,  p. 
643),  so  that  the  fluid  will  not  pass  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  whatever 


1  It  uaust  be  recollected  that  this  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  persistence 
of  the  communication  if  it  be  very  small,  as  shown  by  the  case  of  Sir  A.  Cooper, 
quoted  on  p.  640. 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  hernia  cannot  under  ordinary  circumstances  be 
transparent,  since  both  the  viscera  and  the  omentum,  which  form  its  contents,  are 
themselves  perfectly  opaque.  In  very  rare  eases  the  hernial  sac  is  dropsical  or  dis- 
tended with  clear  serum — "  hydrocele  of  the  hernial  .sac."  Such  cases  could  only  be 
distinguished  from  hydrocele  by  the  impulse  of  the  bowel  in  the  tumor. 
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force  be  used  and  however  the  canal  may  be  straightened  out ;  but  very 
careful  examination  in  this  respect  is  necessary  before  the  hydrocele  can 
be  confidently  said  not  to  communicate  with  the  peritoneum,  so  easy  is 
it  to  close  a  small  communication  by  any  folding  over  of  the  parts;  and 
then  what  is  really  a  congenital  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  an  infantile 
hydrocele.  Infantile  hydrocele  generally  disappears  spontaneously  or 
alter  the  application  of  a  stimulating  lotion  of  arnica  or  hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia  or  tincture  of  iodine  to  the  skin ;  or  it  may  be  punctured  sub- 
cutaneously  or  otherwise.  There  is  no  objection  to  injecting  such  a 
hydrocele,  but  it  is  rarely  necessary. 

Hydrocele  of  the  cord  proceeds  from  the  effusion  of  serum  into  an  un- 
obliterated  portion  of  the  funicular  process  (Fig.  301,  p.  643),  or  perhaps 
from  the  growth  of  an  independent  cyst  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  cord. 
It  is  commonly  met  with  in  children  or  boys  about  puberty,  and  causes  a 
small,  round,  tense  swelling  in  the  course  of  the  cord,  separate  from  the 
testicle,  and  therefore  easy  to  distinguish  from  common  hydrocele  or  any 
tumor  of  the  testis,  and  if  also  distinctly  separable  from  the  external  in- 
guinal ring,  equally  easy  to  distinguish  from  hernia,  and  therefore  unmis- 
takable. But  as  the  cyst  may  extend  up  to  or  beyond  the  ring  there  is 
in  such  a  case  a  very  great  resemblance  to  hernia ;  so  that  I  have  seen  a 
case  of  the  kind  treated  for  hernia  at  one  of  our  truss  societies.  Careful 
examination,  however,  will  show  that  the  supposed  hernia  cannot  be  made 
to  return  into  the  belly,  though  there  is  no  strangulation ;  that  the  impulse 
it  receives  is  much  less  than  a  hernia  would  have;  and  that  it  forms  a 
small  rounded  swelling  instead  of  a  long  tubular  one ;  and  if  the  child  be 
taken  into  a  dark  room,  and  the  candle  be  dexterously  arranged,  trans- 
parency can  usually  be  detected  in  spite  of  the  smallness  of  the  cyst  and 
fatness  of  the  part.  There  is  then  no  further  doubt.  But  if  with  a  cyst 
situated  so  high  up  there  should  be  any  symptoms  of  strangulation,  it 
would  be  right  to  cut  down  on  the  tumor  and  open  it;  and,  in  fact, 
whenever  there  is  any  considerable  doubt  the  same  course  may  be  justifi- 
able, rather  than  expose  the  child  to  the  annoyance  of  wearing  a  truss 
unnecessarily. 

These  cysts  are  easily  curable  by  injection  with  a  small  quantity  of 
tincture  of  iodine,  say  3J  °f  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  tincture  and 
water,  or  $$s.  of  the  pure  tincture.  I  have  also  cured  them  by  a  silver 
seton,  but  with  more  inflammation  and  distress,  and  once  l>3r  cutting  the 
cyst  across  and  strapping  it. 

Besides  these  encysted  hydroceles  of  the  cord,  which  are  common 
enough,  diffused  hydrocele  of  the  cord  is  spoken  of,  forming  a  long, 
sausage-shaped  tumor  around  the  whole  cord ;  but  if  it  occurs  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly rare.  Dr.  Humphry  says  that  no  such  case  is  known  to  have 
presented  itself  in  modern  times,  and  refers  to  the  works  of  Pott  and 
Scarpa  for  all  that  is  known  about  it. 

Encysted  hydrocele  of  the  testicle  consists  in  the  formation  of  a  cyst  in 
contact  with  the  testicle  itself  and  not  with  the  cord.  The  usual  position 
of  these  cysts  is  in  the  head  of  the  epididymis,  and  they  generally  con- 
tain spermatic  fluid.  But  they  are  found  in  other  situations,  as  between 
the  tunica  vaginalis  and  albuginea;  and  they  may  contain,  not  the  milky 
fluid  which  results  from  the  admixture  of  semen,  and  which  presents  sper- 
matozoa under  the  microscope,  but  the  same  nearly  watery  secretion  as 
is  contained  in  the  cysts  of  the  cord.  Their  diagnosis  from  common 
hydrocele  is  formed  either  from  their  position,  for  they  do  not  envelop 
the  testicle  Vike  cotntuow  \y$toc^\^\ivvt  lie  behind  or  at  the  side  of  it, 
like  a  double  testis  *,  ox  froxft  \Aifc  tkv\Vs^  o\  ^«tax>§  \^\»x^^\\v*\x  <ayotants, 
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which  contrasts  forcibly  with  the  albuminous  serum  of  ordinary  hydrocele. 
The  way  in  which  semen  gets  into  these  cysts  is  not,  perhaps,  fully  under- 
stood ;  but  there  is  no  question  that  in  many  cases  a  distinct  communi- 
cation has  been  seen  between  the  cyst  and  the  tubes  of  the  epididymis ; 
i«nd  even  if  we  allow  that  in  the  cases  where  no  such  opening  has  been 
found  there  was  really  no  opening,  still  it  might  have  been  present  at 
one  time,  and  then  have  become  obliterated.  In  the  watery  cysts,  how- 
•ver,  no  such  communication  can  at  any  time  have  existed.  It  seems  on 
the  whole  most  probable  that  these  cysts  originate  in  different  ways, 
either  as  outgrowths  (or  buds  as  it  were)  from  the  tubes  of  the  epididy- 
mis, the  opening  of  which  may  or  may  not  become  obliterated,  or  as  in- 
dependent formations  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  cord,  which  afterwards 
way  or  may  not  form  a  communication  with  its  seminiferous  tubes.  It 
has  also  been  suggested,  but  on  pure  hypothesis,  that  they  may  be  over- 
developed remains  of  the  Wollffian  body  which  have  not  become  con- 
nected with  the  testicle.  A  much  more  probable  hypothesis  is  that  put 
lbrward  in  a  very  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  S.  Osborn  in  the  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  Report*  for  the  present  year.  He  traces  the  development  of 
these  cysts  to  the  "  hydatid  of  Morgagni,"  a  small  cystic  body  which  is 
always  found  between  the  testis  and  the  globus  major,  and  is  the  remnant 
of  the  Miillerian  duct.  The  paper  and  the  preparations  depicted  in  it 
are  well  worth  studying. 

The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  of  common  hydrocele ;  but  as  the 
tumor  is  usually  smaller  and  fills  more  slowly  than  in  hydrocele  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  there  is  less  motive  for  undertaking  the  radical  cure. 

Loose  Bodies  in  the  Tunica  Vaginalis. — The  cavity  of  a  hydrocele 
sometimes  contains  a  loose  body.  These,  as  Mr.  Osborn  points  out,  may 
be  formed  by  the  hydatid  of  Morgagni  becoming  degenerated  into  a  solid 
tumor,  much  as  an  enlarged  bursa  does,  and  then  dropping  off  its  pedun- 
cle; and  Dr.  Humphry  (op.  cit.,  p.  106)  has  pointed  out  a  similar  process 
for  the  development  of  these  movable  bodies,  and  has  given  an  interest- 
ing example  of  the  recognition  and  removal  of  one  of  them  during  life  by 
incision.  In  a  case  bjT  Sir  B.  Brodie  a  patient  who  had  one  of  these  loose 
bodies  used  to  complain  of  intolerable  pain  after  the  operation  for  tapping; 
and  they  often  set  up  a  certain  amount  of  irritation,  and  no  doubt  either 
produce  or  keep  up  the  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  tunica  vaginalis.  They 
should,  therefore,  alwaj's  be  removed  when  they  can  be  recognized.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  may  arise  from  various  causes,  just  as  loose  car- 
tilages do;  and  their  structure  bears  much  analogy  to  that  of  the  loose 
bodies  in  the  joints.  In  Dr.  Humphry's  case  the  loose  body,  which  was 
the  size  of  a  bean,  was  composed  of  "compact  fibrous  layers  encircling 
an  earthy  nucleus." 

Hsematocele. — Common  hematocele  is  a  collection  of  blood  in  the  cavity 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  It  usually  follows  on  some  sprain  or  injury 
whereby  a  vessel  is  ruptured  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  membrane, 
and  this  is  often  the  case  when  hydrocele  is  already  present.  The  same 
thing  happens  sometimes  in  hydrocele  of  the  cord  and  in  encysted  hydro- 
cele, which  by  some  blow  or  injury  becomes  filled  with  blood,  or  converted 
into  hsematocele.  In  the  cord,  however,  this  is  so  uncommon  that  I  think 
it  not  worth  while  to  spend  more  space  upon  it.  In  the  tunica  vaginalis 
it  appears  common  enough.  Hematocele  may  be  produced  by  a  blow  or 
a  strain  in  the  previously  sound  condition  of  the  organ,  giving  rise  to 
haemorrhage  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  or  by  similar  injuries, 
or  the  puncture  of  the  trocar,  in  cases  of  hydrocele,  and  perhaps  by  spon- 
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taneous  rupture  of,  or  exhalation  from,  some  vessel  in  the  lining  of  the 
sac. 

The  tumor  has  generally  a  somewhat  more  rounded  shape  than  a 
hydrocele,  is  heavier,  less  homogeneous,  part  of  it  being  knobby  and 
semi-solid,  is  perfectly  devoid  of  transparency,  and  often  accompanied 
by  a  dark  color  of  the  scrotum,  due  to  blood  sugillating  into  the  subcu- 
taneous tissue. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  anything  but  easy.  It  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  (at  least  I  may  say  it  for  myself)  that  the  surgeon  can  never  be 
sure  of  the  diagnosis  of  a  hematocele  till  he  has  punctured  it.  It  may 
be  a  solid  tumor  of  the  testis  (perhaps  inflammatory,  but  more  probably 
malignant),  or  a  hydrocele  with  a  thick  sac.  The  diagnostic  signs  are  as 
follows :  Chronic  orchitis  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  more  definite 
history  of  its  causation  than  hematocele,  i.  e.,  it  follows  directly  on  acute 
orchitis  or  as  the  result  of  a  blow,  the  tumor  having  been  always  solid, 
and  increasing  gradually;  or  after  syphilis,  with  some  other  distinct 
syphilitic  symptoms.  Cancer  of  the  testicle  advances  more  rapidly,  has 
a  greater  tendency  to  spread  up  the  cord,  and  is  accompanied  with  more 
pain.  [I  do  not  speak  of  advanced  cases  of  cancer  complicated  with  en- 
larged lumbar  glands,  where  there  is  no  difficulty  in  diagnosis.]  Hydro- 
cele is  wanting  usually  in  the  history  of  injury  and  of  sudden  increase  to 
a  certain  size,  at  which  when  a  hematocele  has  attained  it  usually  stops. 
But  the  reader  will  see  at  once  that  all  these  signs  are  dubious  ;  and  an 
experience  of  the  complexities  of  practice  and  the  uncertainties  of  pa- 
tients' histories  will  enable  him  easily  to  judge  how  dubious  they  are. 
It  is,  however,  more  especially  the  early  stage  of  cancer  which  bears  the 
strongest  resemblance  to  hematocele. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  difficulty  experienced  in  diagnosing 
hematocele,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  aud  history 
point  strongly  to  the  correct  conclusion ;  and  in  any  case  where  there  is 
a  real  necessity  for  operative  interference  a  preliminary  incisiou  will 
settle  the  matter,  and  can  do  no  harm. 

Sometimes  hematocele,  if  neglected,  grows  to  an  enormous  size,  pro- 
ducing atrophy  of  the  testis ;  at  other  times  the  blood  degenerates  into 
a  turbid,  grumous  mass,  very  like  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine.1 

Treatment. — In  very  old  cases  of  hematocele  probably  the  safest  and 
best  course  is  to  remove  the  whole  tumor  with  the  testicle ;  but  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  it  will  be  sufficient  to  lay  open  the  tumor  by  a  free  crucial  inci- 
sion, turn  out  all  the  clots,  tic  any  vessels,  in  the  thickened  tunic  which 
bleed  freely  enough  to  require  it,  and  allow  the  cavity  to  granulate  up. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  operation  is  a  severe 
one,  and  in  old  or  unhealthy  persons  it  should  not  be  lightly  undertaken. 
I  have  seen  deatli  follow  it.  It  is  said  that  cases  of  recent  hematocele 
occur  in  which  the  absorption  of  the  blood  can  be  procured  by  rest, 
evaporating  lotions,  ice,  etc.  I  have  not  met  with  such  cases,  nor  with 
any  in  which  the  blood  is  entirely  fluid  and  can  be  evacuated  through  a 
trocar  like  hydrocele,  and  in  which  injection  might  be  tried,  but  am  quite 
willing  to  believe  in  their  occasional  occurrence. 

Aeute  Orchitis. — Orchitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  testicle,  is  divided 
into  acute  and  chronic.  If  the  word  orchitis  were  construed  so  literally 
as  to  restrict  it  to  inflammation  of  the  body  of  the  gland,  excluding  tue 


1  1  imce  ftuw  a  *virgeoi\  vm  ivpQiuixg  a.  hatmntoc(*le  of  this  kind  start  buck,  fancying 
for  a  moment  thnt  \\c  \\ivA  \a\&  o\«jtv  i&.Yv<stwi*. 
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.epididymis,  we  might  say  that  acute  orchitis  is  almost  always  caused  by 
"*  blow,  or  by  metastasis  in  mumps,  since  the  familiar  acute  inflammation 
£cf  gonorrhoea  is  properly  epididymitis,  but  this  is  in  ordinary  language 
^Included  in  the  term  orchitis.  The  inflammation  also  which  follows  from 
■Impaction  of  calculus,  after  lithotrity,  catheterization,  etc.,  is  originally, 
[jike  gonorrheal  orchitis,  situated  in  the  epididymis. 
J"  Chnorrhceal  orchitis  usually  occurs  somewhat  late  in  the  disease,  and 
£tften  after  the  discharge  has  more  or  less  subsided;  whether  it  occurs 
^ftom  inflammation  spreading  up  the  vas  deferens  to  the  epididymis  or 
Ikom  some  nervous  "  sympathy,"  the  nature  of  which  is  obscure,  is  as  yet 
jtodecided. 

■.  It  commences  when  in  its  severest  form  with  rigors,  sickening  pain  in 
'the  back  and  loins  as  well  as  in  the  testicle,  beat  and  redness  of  the  scro- 
tum, swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  epididymis,  and  distension  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  with  serum  and  lymph.  The  body  of  the  testicle  be- 
;aome8  more  or  less  affected  as  the  disease  progresses.  The  inflammation 
appears  to  be  at  first  seated  in  the  intertubular  connective  tissue,  after- 
wards the  tubuli  themselves  become  loaded  with  lymph. 

On  the  subsidence  of  the  disease  it  seems  not  very  uncommon  for  the 
tubuli  seminiferi,  and  probably  also  the  large  excretory  tubes  of  the  vas 
deferens,  to  be  choked  up  by  this  lymph,  so  that  the  testicle  is  left  useless, 
And  if  both  testes  have  been  affected  the  patient  is  sterile,1  though  the 
testicles  may  not  be  wasted,  nor  the  patient  deficient  in  sexual  vigor. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  gonorrheal  orchitis  is  now  far  less  severe 
than  it  used  to  be.  Very  many  cases  are  found  to  get  perfectly  well  with 
bo  more  active  treatment  than  rest  in  bed,  with  the  testicle  wrapped  up 
in  a  warm  poultice.2  When  there  is  much  pain  opium  should  be  freely 
given.  Leeches  sometimes  also  relieve  pain  if  followed  by  warm  bathing. 
Free  purging  is  very  desirable,  and  if  much  inflammatory  fever  be  present 
antimony  in  moderate  doses  is  indicated.  In  the  initial  stages  when  con- 
fined to  the  epididymis  the  disease  may  sometimes  be  arrested  by  care- 
fully strapping  the  part,  according  to  Dr.  Humphry.  When  the  pain  is 
gone,  but  swelling  lingers,  strapping  is  most  beneficial  if  the  pressure  be 
well  and  equably  applied,  but  this  is  an  art  which  all  people  do  not  possess.' 
The  application,  also,  of  mercurial  ointment  below  the  strapping,  or  rub- 
bing in  a  small  quantity  of  mercury,  often  removes  the  swelling. 

1  never  saw  any  need  for  puncturing  the  testicle,  nor  have  observed 
any  relief  from  following  the  practice  in  the  very  few  cases  in  which  I 
have  seen  it  tried,  nor  can  I  see  why  it  should  relieve  the  pain. 

The  orchitis  which  follows  on  injuries,  mumps,  or  other  causes,  must  be 
treated  on  the  same  general  principles,  and  Dr.  Humphry  gives  a  useful 
caution  to  examine  the  urethra  in  cases  of  recurrent  orchitis,  since  the 
recurrence  often  depends  on  the  presence  of  stricture,  and  can  only  be 
obviated  by  its  cure.  The  acute  orchitis  of  mumps  is  remarkable  as 
being  an  affection  of  the  body  of  the  gland,  and  as  being  liable,  occasion- 


1  See  Humphry,  op.  cit.,  pp.  111-112. 

1  Dr.  Humphry  says  that  without  treatment  or  even  rest,  most  cases  would  end  in 
resolution. 

•  To  strap  a  testicle,  separate  it  from  its  fellow  and  pull  the  skin  tight,  put  the 
first  strap  ruund  the  scrotal  cord,  the  next  perpendicuhir  to  the  first  between  the 
testicles,  the  third  half  overlapping  the  first,  and  the  fourth  the  second,  and  so  on 
till  the  whole  gland  is  equably  covered.  The  skin  ought  not  to  be  pinched  any- 
where between  the  straps,  nor  should  the  pressure  be  painful  anywhere.  The  straps 
should  be  about  ball'  an  inch  wide. 
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ally,  to  be  followed  by  total  wasting  of  the  organ ;  but  as  far  as  recorded 
cases  go  this  unfortunate  event  does  not  seem  ever  to  occur  on  both 
sides.  Acute  (or  subacute)  orchitis  also  happens  occasionally  in  gout 
and  rheumatism. 

Chronic  orchitis  is  frequently  the  remains  of  the  acute  disease,  but  its 
more  usual  cause  is  syphilis. 

It  consists  in  a  knotty  enlargement  of  the  various  lobes  of  the  gland, 
proceeding  from  infiltration  of  lymph  into  their  connective  tissue,  and 
this  knotty  infiltration  has  given  rise  to  the  name  "tubercular  testis," a 
somewhat  unfortunate  one,  since  it  seems  to  be  intended  to  apply  to  a 
disease  which  ought  carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  that  which  pro- 
ceeds from  scrofula,  to  which  the  designation  u  tubercular "  would  be 
more  appropriate.  As  the  disease  progresses  it  involves  the  whole 
organ  in  a  common  hard  swelling,  in  which  all  distinction  between  testis 
and  epididymis  is  lost,  and  the  whole  becomes  uniformly  hard  and  heavy. 
There  may  also  be  more  or  less  fluid  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  forming  the 
"  hydrosarcoeele  "  of  the  older  authors. 

The  ultimate  end  of  the  disease  is  various.  Not  nn frequently,  if  suc- 
cessfully treated,  it  seems  to  be  entirely  cured  with  no  resulting  mischief 
to  the  gland  whatever ;  at  other  times  the  affected  portion  of  the  gland 
shrinks,  and  becomes  atrophied  as  the  liver  does  in  cirrhosis,  or  suppura- 
tion ensues,  and  then  the  abscess  may  either  beal  or  hernia  testis  may 
follow. 

Diaynosis. — Chronic  orchitis  is  a  disease  of  slow  progress,  and  it  seldom 
attains  a  large  size.  It  is  hard  to  distinguish  it  at  first  from  scrofulous 
orchitis,  except  by  the  concomitant  affections  in  the  latter.  And  in  some 
cases  where  chronic  orchitis  has  attained  a  rather  large  size  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  it  from  malignant  disease  in  its  earlier  stage.  In  fact, 
the  physical  appearance  is  nearly  identical,  and  I  have  seen  the  mistake 
made  by  the  greatest  masters  of  surgical  diagnosis.  The  history  and 
rate  of  progress  of  the  diseases  are  different,  but  histories  are  very  often 
deceptive.  The  effect  of  a  course  of  mercury,  however,  and  the  progress 
of  the  disease  while  that  course  is  being  administered  will  enable  the 
surgeon  to  form  the  diagnosis,  though,  probably,  if  it  do  turn  out  to  be 
cancer,  the  nature  of  the  case  may  not  be  ascertained  with  certainty  lw- 
fore  the  patient's  health  is  broken  down  by  the  combined  effect  of  the 
disease  and  the  mercury.  The  presence  of  other  syphilitic  affections  will 
be  a  material  aid  to  the  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — In  chronic  orchitis,  whether  syphilitic  or  not,  mercury  ia 
generally  successful.  The  best  plan  seems  to  be  to  keep  the  patient  in 
bed  and  bring  him  under  the  influence  of  calomel  and  opium,  slowly  hut 
fully,  till  the  gums  are  slightly  tender.  After  about  three  weeks  of  this 
general  mercurial  action  it  may  be  kept  up  by  inunction  of  mercurial  oint- 
ment into  the  scrotum,  and  then  iodide  of  potassium  and  sarsaparilla 
should  he  given.  Finally,  when  the  patient  gets  up  the  testicle  should 
be  strapped. 

Scrofulous  Orchitis. — Scrofulous  disease  of  the  testicle  consists  in  the 
deposit  of  tubercle  in  and  around  the  tubular  structure,  usually  of  the 
epididymis,  with  thickening  and  enlargement  of  the  vas  deferens,  but  it 
is  sometimes  confined  to  the  body  of  the  testis.  The  tubercle  softens 
and  makes  its  way  to  the  skin,  causing  first  adhesion  of  the  layers  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  then  redness  and  thinning  of  the  coverings  of  the 
scrotum,  and  luiaUy,  UvwttUn^  as  a  chronic  abscess,  through  which  often 
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£he  tissue  of  part  of  the  testicle  protrudes,  and  sometimes  almost  the 
Arhole  gland.  It  is  frequently  associated  with  general  phthisis  or  with 
iome  other  tubercular  affection,  and  very  often  both  testicles  are  diseased. 
^Occasionally,  instead  of  softening,  the  tubercles  wither  and  calcify,  leaving 
jthe  organ  little  affected.  It  has  been  noticed  that  in  some  of  these  cases 
jjjyi  examination  by  the  rectum  will  disclose  tubercular  deposit  in  the 
jjresiculse  seminales,  and  sometimes  in  the  prostate. 
jr    This  is  only  another  form  of  chronic  orchitis,  and  accordingly,  it  is  not 

Sways  easy  to  diagnose  it  from  the  common  or  the  syphilitic  orchitis;  in 
ct,  nothing  prevents  a  strumous  patient  from  having  syphilis,  so  that 
£he  two  diseases  may  well  be  mixed  together.  And  as  the  diagnosis  of 
ahronic  orchitis  from  cancer  is  sometimes  difficult,  so  is  also  (but  much 
jinore  rarely)  that  of  strumous  orchitis.  On  this  head,  however,  enough 
Jbae  been  said  above. 

Id  the  treatment  the  general  management  of  the  constitutional  condi- 
tion is  far  more  important  than  any  local  treatment ;  in  fact,  the  disease 
jequires  no  local  treatment  unless  abscess  has  formed.  Such  abscesses 
Bay  sometimes  be  incised  with  advantage,  and  hernia  testis,  whether 
.proceeding  from  strumous  or  from  ordinary  chronic  orchitis,  requires 
treatment,  which  will  be  described  immediately.  Very  rarely  when  the 
testicle  seems  hopelessly  disorganized,  and  is  a  source  of  pain  and  ex- 
haustion to  the  patient,  it  may  be  removed,  though,  as  a  rule,  this  should 
be  avoided.  1  removed  a  testicle  under  these  circumstances  a  short  time 
•go,  for  a  poor  fellow  in  an  advanced  stage  of  phthisis,  though  the  other 
testicle  seemed  also  slightly  affected,  and  with  very  great  benefit  to  the 
general  health. 

Treatment. — Hernia  testis  requires,  in  the  first  place,  careful  attention 
to  the  general  health  ;  in  the  next  place,  strict  cleanliness  and  the  removal 
.of  all  sources  of  irritation ;  and,  finally,  some  gentle  stimulant  to  the 
granulations.  Powdering  them  with  the  nitric  oxide  of  mercury,  and 
slightly  repressing  them  by  strapping  with  an  ointment  of  the  same,  is 
the  favorite  plan  of  treatment  at  St.  George's,  and  is  very  successful 
when  combined  with  good  diet,  rest  in  the  hospital,  and  the  usual  remedies 
for  struma  when  the  disease  is  strumous,  as  is  commonly  the  case.  Under 
such  treatment  as  this,  the  sore  usually  scars  over,  and  no  further  inter- 
ference is  necessary.  Two  kinds  of  plastic  operation  are,  however,  prac- 
ticed in  hernia  testis.  The  only  one  which  I  have  either  performed  or 
seen  is  that  which  consists  in  paring  the  edges  of  the  scrotum,  and 
bringing  it  over  the  exposed  gland.  In  order  that  this  may  succeed  the 
granulations  must'  previously  be  brought  into  a  healthy  condition,  and 
when  this  is  the  case  I  have  obtained  a  speedy  permanent  cure  in  this 
way.  Dr.  Pagan,  of  Glasgow,  has  also  described  an  operation  in  which 
the  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  tunica  albuginea,  which  he  believes  to 
constrict  the  herniated  testis  as  the  neck  of  the  sac  constricts  a  hernia, 
are  notched  with  a  bistoury  and  the  protruding  gland  repressed  before 
the  skin  is  brought  over  it.1 

Finally,  in  some  extreme  cases  it  may  be  better,  on  the  whole,  to  re- 
move the  exposed  gland. 

Cyxtic  Disease. — The  common  cystic  disease  of  the  testicle  is  usually 
in  fact  cancer,  with  one  or  more  cysts  in  it.  But  besides  this  malignant 
cystic  tumor,  there  are  cases  of  innocent  tumor  formed  of  a  number  of 


1  See  Dr.  Humphry's  essay,  p.  121. 
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Section  of  a  specimen  of  non-malignant  cystic  disease  of 
the  testicle.— From  a  preparation  presented  by  Mr.  Ctesar 
Hawkins  to  the  Museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital. 


cysts  of  variable  size  scattered  over  the  whole  substance  of  the  organ.  Car- 
tilage is  often  found  mixed 
with  these  tumors,  as  it  is 
with  malignant  tumors  of  the 
testicle.  And  I  have  seen  t 
case  in  which  a  congenital 
tumor  was  developed  in  the 
testicle,  which  contained  nu- 
merous cysts  lined  with  cilia- 
ted epithelium,  and  in  which 
portions  of  bone  were  found. 
The  diagnosis  between  the 
innocent  cystic  tumors  of  the 
testicle  and  malignant  disease 
is  very  difficult  indeed,  unless 
the  history  points  clearly  to 
a  non-cancerous  formation, 
and  clear  serum  can  be  here 
and  there  evacuated  by  punc- 
ture. But  on  removal  of  tbe 
testicle,  an  operation  which 
must  be  performed  if  the  size 
of  the  tumor  requires  it,  the 
distinction  will  be  made: 
and  then  the  patient  may 
safely  be  assured  that  the  cure  will  be  permanent. 

Enchondroma  of  the  testicle  is  generally  associated  with  cystic  disease ; 
in  fact,  Mr.  Curling  teaches  that  the  deposit  occurs  in  the  dilated  tuhiili 
seminiferi,  and  that  the  cysts  are  the  dilatations  of  the  tubes.  Thus  the 
cartilage  is  found  in  its  initial  stage  in  the  form  of  beads  strung  iogetber 
upon  the  tubes.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  formation  of  the  cartilage 
has  seemed  to  be  more  in  connection  with  the  lymphatics  of  the  testicle, 
as  in  the  celebrated  case  recorded  by  Sir  J.  Paget  in  the  38th  vol.  of  the 
Mt'tl.-Chir.  Trans.,  and  to  which  reference  has  been  made  above  (page 
1558),  where  the  growtli  spread  up  to  the  great  veins  and  proved  fatal. 
The  purely  cartilaginous  tumors  are  of  somewhat  slow  growth  usually, 
and  of  great  consistence  and  weight.  They  undergo  calcification,  and 
sometimes  probably  cystic  transformation.  Their  removal  is  plainly 
indicated,  and  if  they  are  not  mixed  with  cancer  (which,  however,  they 
not  uncommonly  are .-,  the  prognosis  is  good.  • 

Innocent  tumors  other  than  inflammatory,  cartilaginous,  or  cystic,  are 
decidedly  rare  in  the  scrotum,  and  as  originating  from  the  testicle  still 
rarer.  A  few  scattered  instances  of  what  have  been  described  as  fibrous 
or  fibrocellular  tumors  of  the  testicle  are  recorded;  but  I  think  hardly 
with  sufficient  details  to  make  us  certain  that  those  which  grew  from  the 
testicle  itself  were  not  really  malignant  (see  Humphry,  op.  ci7.,  p.  138). 
I  have  recorded1  an  instance  of  a  fibrous  tumor  of  the  scrotum  enveloping 
the  testicle,  but  clearly  having  no  organic  connection  with  it,  which  had 
grown  gradually  during  thirty-three  years.  This  might  doubtless  have 
been  removed  without  injury  to  the  testicle  at  an  early  period,  but  was 
so  implicated  with  the  cord  and  gland  at  the  time  I  saw  it,  that  they 
were  necessarily  removed  together.     As  well  as  could  be  determined  tbe 
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[  tumor  seemed  to  have  grown  in  the  tunica  vaginalis.    Several  such  in- 
I  stances  are  recorded,  and  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  fibrous 

tumors  of  the  scrotum  are  developed  apart  from  the  testicle,  though  their. 

removal  often  involves  that  of  the  gland. 

Cancer  of  the  testicle  is  generally  of  the  encephaloid  variety,  and  it 
usually  begins  in  the  body  of  the  gland,  expanding  the  substance  of  the 
testicle,  which  is  then  spread  out  as  a  thin  layer  over  the  tumor,  easily 
known  from  the  cancerous  mass  by  the  seminal  tubes,  which  form  the 
bulk  of  this  expanded  layer,  as  well  as  by  its  general  appearance.  There 
are  often  large  cysts  in  these  tumors,  and  masses  of  cartilage  are  often 
found  here  and  there  in  them.  The  cancer  usually  obliterates  in  great 
part  or  entirely  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  but  it  rarely  bursts 
through  the  skin  of  the  scrotum.  It  tends  more  to  spread  up  the  cord 
and  into  the  lumbar  glands,  i.  e.,  the  glands  which  lie  around  the  aorta 
and  common  iliac  arteries.  The  inguinal  glands  are  also  sometimes 
■J  affected,  and  that  not  only  when  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  is  implicated. 
,  As  the  disease  progresses  (and  its  progress  is  usually  rapid)  the  patient's 
f.  health  breaks  down  rapidly,  and  death  ensues  either  from  the  pressure  of 
?'  the  mass  in  the  abdomen,  or  from  its  interference  with  digestion,  or  from 
■*    fungation,  whether  of  the  secondary  tumor  or  the  primary. 

Diagnosis — The  diagnosis  rests  mainly  on  the  fact  that  cancer  is  a 
I  rapidly  increasing  solid  enlargement  of  the  testicle  itself,  unaccompanied 
by  inflammation ;  but  the  remarks  made  above  in  the  sections  on  hema- 
tocele, chronic  and  scrofulous  orchitis,  will  show  that  this  diagnosis  is 
;  by  no  means  easy  in  the  early  stage ;  for  at  this  period  there  is  no  can- 
cerous cachexia  (on  the  contrary,  cancer  comparatively  often  occurs  in 
florid  healthy  young  men)1  nor  any  perceptible  enlargement  of  the  glands. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  correct  opinion  in  the  latter  stage  of 
cancer,  but  then  the  time  for  surgical  interference  will  probably  have 
passed.  However,  with  a  rapidly  increasing  solid  swelling  an  exploratory 
incision  is  justifiable,  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  castration  having 
been  made. 

Castration. — The  operation  of  removing  the  testicle  is  a  very  simple 
one,  and  free  from  danger,  at  least  I  canuot  recollect  a  single  case  of 
death  after  the  numerous  operations  of  the  kind  which  I  have  performed 
and  witnessed,  though  these  operations  have  been  performed  chiefly  on 
patients  exhausted  by  illness  and  dissipation,  and  in  those  metropolitan 
hospitals  which  are  falsely  said  to  be  so  unhealthy. 

A  free  incision  is  to  be  made  from  the  situation  of  the  external  inguinal 
ring  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum.  The  cord  is  then  exposed  and 
the  skin  peeled  off  it  with  the  fingers.  If  it  should  be  diseased  up  to  the 
external  ring  a  director  must  be  passed  into  the  spermatic  canal,  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  divided,  and  the  cord  followed  higher 
up;  but  this  is  very  seldom  required  in  any  case  which  the  surgeon  has 
selected  for  operation.  The  healthy  part  of  the  cord  is  to  be  caught  in 
a  clamp,  such  as  is  figured  on  page  605,  and  when  it  has  been  entirely 
secured  it  is  divided  above  the  disease,  and  as  far  from  the  clamp  as  cir- 
cumstances permit.  Then  the  tumor  is  rapidly  shelled  out  of  the  scrotum, 
and  if  it  adheres  to  the  skin  all  the  adherent  portion  of  the  latter  is 
removed  as  well  as  a  good  part  of  the  skin  in  the  neighborhood.    The 

1  ••  Cancer  of  the  testicle  makes  its  appearance  at  all  periods  of  life,  from  the  earliest 
infancy  to  old  age,  but  is  most  frequent  from  twenty  to  forty.  It  is  rare  after  sixty." 
— Humphry. 
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cutaneous  vessels  which  are  large  enough  to  give  any  trouble  are  tied, 

and  theu  the  ends  of  the  cut  vessels  in  the  cord  are  picked  up  and  tied. 

.If  this  is  done  with  the  carbolized  gut,  and  the  ends  of  the  ligatures  cut 

short,  the  wound  will  often  heal  almost  or  altogether  by  first  intention. 

If  a  clamp  is  not  at  hand,  the  cord,  if  it  be  healthy  for  a  considerable 
distance  below  the  ring,  may  be  held  between  the  thumb  and  finger  of 
an  assistant  with  a  piece  of  rag;  but  this  is  a  very  inferior  method  of 
securing  it.  Or  the  old  plan  of  passing  a  stout  ligature  through  it  to 
hold  it  by  may  be  adopted,  and,  in  fact,  must  be,  if  there  is  not  room  to 
hold  it  otherwise.  I  have  often  seen  the  cord  on  its  division  slip  from 
between  the  assistant's  fingers  up  into  the  spermatic  canal,  and  then  there 
is  very  profuse  bleeding,  and  the  surgeon  has  to  slit  up  the  canal  and 
follow  and  bring  down  the  bleeding  stump  of  the  cord  with  hooked  for- 
ceps. Thi3  danger  is  avoided  by  the  clamp,  provided  the  division  of  the 
cord  is  not  made  too  close  to  it,  in  which  case  the  clamp  also  is  very 
likely  to  slip  ofT.  I  have  frequently  followed  the  old  plan  of  tying  the 
whole  cord  with  a  strong  double  ligature,  and  have  not  found  any  of  the 
evils,  such  as  pain,  tetanus,  etc.,  which  are  said  sometimes  to  result  from 
it ;  but  it  is  a  tedious  method,  as  it  delays  the  patient's  convalescence, 
and  condemns  him  to  suppuration  and  confinement  to  bed  during  the 
long  period  of  separation  of  the  ligature. 

Before  the  operation  the  patient  should  be  carefully  examined  as  to 
the  presence  or  absence  of  hernia.  Unfortunately  the  immunity  from 
disease  which  this  operation  procures  in  cases  of  cancer  can  only  be 
expected  to  be  short.  The  disease  will  recur  in  the  stump  of  the  cord, 
or  in  the  lumbar  glands,  or  in  some  cases  in  the  opposite  testicle,  or  in 
remote  parts  of  the  body.  Still  the  respite  is  one  usually  of  complete 
health,  and  it  amply  justifies  the  operation,  even  if  we  believe  that  life  w 
not  prolonged  by  it.  No  doubt  also  in  some  cases  the  recurrence  is  long 
delayed.  Mr.  Curling  has  given  four  cases  in  which  the  patients  were 
well  four,  nine,  ten,  and  twelve  years  after  the  operation. 

Dermal  and  other  Ftetal  Tumors  — I  have  spoken  above  (page  353)  of 
the  occasional  occurrence  in  the  scrotum  of  congenital  tumors  containing 
bone,  teeth,  hair,  and  other  structures.  The}'  are  sometimes,  as  it  seems, 
at  first  included  in  the  testicle  itself,  out  of  which  they  grow;  but  at 
other  times  they  have  been  proved  to  be  separable  from  the  gland.  The 
diagnosis  is  usually  obscure  until  suppuration  sets  in  around  the  mass 
and  exposes  a  part  of  it,  or  till  the  whole  tumor  has  been  removed.  This 
should  be  done  in  all  cases,  for  though  they  have  been  spontaneously 
extruded,  yet  operative  removal  is  far  less  dangerous  and  distressing. 
In  the  operation,  it  is  reasonable  to  make  an  attempt  to  preserve  the 
testicle,  though  it  will  probably  be  found  impossible  to  do  so. 

Spermatorrhea. — The  consequences  of  masturbation,  the  apprehen- 
sions of  spermatorrhoea  and  loss  of  sexual  power,  form  a  highly  un- 
pleasant subject,  which  has  become  still  more  disgusting  as  affording  a 
field  for  the  practices  of  some  of  those  unscrupulous  and  degraded  char- 
latans who  infest  the  profession,  or  who  falsely  assume  a  connection  with 
it.  These  men  make  money  out  of  the  fears  of  unfortunate  youths,  some 
of  whom  are  merely  nervous  and  are  frightened  at  the  natural  emissions 
by  which  the  testicles  relieve  themselves  from  distension  in  persons  who 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  sexual  intercourse.  The  majority,  however,  of  the 
victims  of  such  fears  ave  coxiro\ov&  of  \\*.vu\^  indulged  either  in  solitary 
abuse  or  in  immoderate  fcfc*ua\  mtextoxw^.    k/^*\s£\&ra&  ^\AV^ws**hle 
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surgeon  cannot  be  better  employed  than  in  delivering  such  patients  from 
the  consequences  of  unfounded  apprehensions,  and  inculcating  the  strength 
of  mind  and  manliness  necessary  to  give  up  vicious  habits  which  have  been 
once  contracted.  In  a  work  of  this  kind  it  is  fortunately  unnecessary  to 
dwell  on  this  unsavory  subject.  So  long  as  the  power  of  complete  erec- 
tion continues  and  the  patient  does  not  lose  semen  involuntarily  or  un- 
consciously (which  is  very  rare)  the  genital  organs  will  recover  them- 
selves under  proper  treatment.  Very  frequently  what  is  mistaken  for 
spermatorrhoea  is  some  slight  mucous  discharge,  the  result  of  irritation 
of  the  urethra.  Proper  treatment,  however,  involves  as  its  most  essen- 
tial feature  the  renouncement  of  the  habit  of  self-abuse,  and  either  absti- 
nence or  only  moderate  indulgence  in  sexual  intercourse.  If  the  patient 
cannot  be  persuaded  to  put  this  restraint  on  himself  he  deserves  the  ruin 
that  will  fall  on  him.  With  this,  and  with  tonic  regimen  and  active  exer- 
cise of  body  and  mind,  recovery  will  be  regular  and  permanent.  Real 
impotence  ma}',  of  course,  occur;  but  it  is  very  rare.  The  cauterization 
of  the  prostatic  urethra,  which  is  so  highly  recommended,  seems  to  me 
often  useful,  less  perhaps  from  its  direct  action  than  indirectly,  by  making 
masturbation  or  venereal  excitement  painful. 

On  the  whole  of  this  subject,  and  especially  on  the  morbid  fears  of 
impotence  and  other  horrors  which  haunt  the  unfortunate  victims  of 
44  sexual  hypochondriasis,"  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the  reader  to 
Dr.  Humphry's  remarks  on  Functional  Disorders  of  the  Testicle,  op,  cit., 
p.  151  el  seq.,  and  to  Sir  J.  Paget's  excellent  essay  on  Sexual  Hypochon- 
driasis, in  his  recently  published  Clinical  Lectures. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  CORD. 

Varicocele  is  a  very  common  affection,  at  least  in  its  minor  degrees. 
It  consists,  as  its  name  implies,  in  a  varicose  condition  of  the  pampini- 
form plexus  of  veins  winch  return  the  blood  from  the  testicle  into  the 
spermatic  vein.  The  enlarged  veins  are  easily  felt  in  the  cord,  "  feeling 
like  a  bag  of  worms,"  as  it  is  always  described,  and  the  description  is  very 
accurate  as  applied  to  the  extreme  instances  of  the  affection.  When  the 
varicose  veins  are  at  all  large  they  can  be  seen  and  the  disease  at  once 
recognized  without  even  touching  the  skin.  Varicocele  may  be  compli- 
cated with  any  other  affection  of  the  testicle  or  with  hernia;  but  it  can 
hardly,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  be  confounded  with  any  of  them,  at  least  by 
any  one  who  has  ever  seen  it  before.  The  swelling,  of  course,  subsides  to 
some  extent  in  the  recumbent  and  increases  in  the  erect  posture  ;  but 
this  is  utterly  unlike  the  disappearance  and  return  of  a  hernia. 

The  enlarged  veins  are  often  the  seat  of  some  amount  of  real  pain  on 
prolonged  standing,  and  still  more  often  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
nervous  pain.  The  testicle  on  that  side  is  often  smaller  than  the  other, 
and  the  patient  is  often  worried  (especially  if  he  has  fallen  into  dishonest 
hands)  by  apprehensions  of  impotence.  As  a  general  rule,  however, 
nothing  can  be  more  unfounded.1  Sir  A.  Cooper  said  with  much  truth : 
44  Varicocele  should  scarcely  receive  the  title  of  a  disease,  for  it  produces 
in  the  greater  number  of  cases  no  pain,  no  inconvenience,  and  no  dimin- 
ution of  the  virile  powers."  It  follows  incontestable*,  if  we  believe  this 
— and  there  are  few  surgeons  of  experience  who  would  question  it — that 
the  number  of  cases  of  varicocele  which  require  serious  treatment  are 


1  Sir  J.  Paget  goes  so  far  as  to  say  of  varicocele  :  "  I  do  not  believe  that  it  ever 
produced  wasting  of  a  testicle!  or  impotence!  or  any  such  thing." — Clin.  Lee.  p.  274. 
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very  few  indeed,  and  that  any  surgeon  who  operates  very  frequently  for 
varicocele  must  operate  on  many  cases  which  he  would  have  done  better 
to  let  alone.  I  do  not  deny  that  such  operations  may  sometimes  be  re- 
quired, under  circumstances  which  1  will  immediately  point  out;  but  the 
great  majority  require  nothing  but  a  bag-truss.  If  the  enlarged  veins 
should  inflame,  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture,  with  the  testicles  raised  by 
a  small  pillow,  fomentation,  and  leeches  are  indicated.  There  are  cases 
(probably  those  in  which  the  upper  part  of  the  vein  is  varicose,  and  where 
the  enlargement  of  the  lower  veins  depends  on  the  pressure  of  the  column 
above)  in  which  a  light  truss  applied  on  the  ring  gives  relief.  Mr.  Wor- 
mald's  plan  of  drawing  a  part  of  the  scrotum  through  a  ring  of  soft 
metal  coated  with  leather,  the  ring  to  be  pinched  together  when  the  skin 
has  been  drawn  through  it,  may  be  tried  ;  and  some  surgeons  still  have 
confidence  in  Sir  A.  Cooper's  method  of  removing  all  redundant  scrotum 
and  sewing  it  up,  so  as  to  give  support  to  the  testicle,  which,  however, 
must  still  be  also  supported  by  a  bag-truss.  Nervous  pain  ma}r  be  much 
relieved  by  convincing  the  patient  of  the  trivial  character  of  the  disease. 

Operations  for  Varicocele. — There  will  remain  cases  in  which  the  pa- 
tient will  wish  for  an  operation,  and  that  mainly  for  three  reasons— 
either  that  he  wishes  to  get  into  some  employment,  as  the  army,  from 
which  the  state  of  the  veins  excludes  him  (though  I  believe  army  sur- 
geons do  not  reject  recruits  for  the  slighter  degrees  of  varicocele),  or  be 
suffers  real  and  considerable  pain,  or  the  testicle  is  wasting.  As  to  the 
latter  point,  however,  I  do  not  think  that  any  slight  difference  between 
the  size  of  the  testicles  is  necessarily  a  motive  for  operation.  Several 
years  ago  I  was  consulted  by  a  young  man  with  varicocele,  who  was  very 
anxious  to  be  operated  on,  the  varicocele  being  rather  large  and  the  tes- 
ticle much  smaller  than  the  other.  With  difficulty  I  persuaded  him  to 
wait,  and  then,  as  the  testicle  did  not  continue  to  waste,  I  advised  him 
to  give  up  the  idea,  telling  him  that  he  might  safely  marry  (as  he  wished 
to  do),  and  might  rely  on  it  that  he  had  the  same  chance  of  offspring  as 
any  one  else.  He  is  now  the  father  of  a  large  family,  and  suffers  nothing 
from  his  varicocele,  which  has  remained  stationary.  And  we  must  recol- 
lect that  such  operations  are  by  no  means  free  from  danger  to  life,  aud 
that  if  they  sometimes  cure  the  atrophy  of  the  testicle,  on  the  other  hand 
they  sometimes  produce  it.  The  celebrated  instance  of  Delpech  is  in 
point.  He  was  assassinated  by  a  man  on  whom  he  had  operated  for  vari- 
cocele on  both  sides,  and  who  had  lost  sexual  power  in  consequence  of 
the  operation.  The  assassin  was  executed,  and  on  examination  of  his 
body  after  death  both  testicles  were  found  flaccid  and  wasted.  This  un- 
toward result  arose  doubtless  from  obliterating  the  greater  part  of  the 
spermatic  artery  along  with  the  veins.  Usually  the  trunk  of  the  spermatic 
artery  adheres  so  closely  to  the  vas  deferens  that  as  the  latter  is  drawn 
out  of  the  way  of  injury  the  artery  follows  it  and  escapes  also;  but  often 
in  dividing  the  veins  a  large  artery  is  severed,  and  the  distribution  of 
the  spermatic  artery  is  by  no  means  uniform.  Numerous  cases  of  death 
afler  the  operation  are  known  to  have  occurred  ;  and  in  cases  which  ulti- 
mately recovered  I  have  seen  so  much  suppuration,  sloughing,  and  other 
evil  consequences,  that  I  have  thought  the  remedy  has  been  much  worse 
than  the  disease.  I  would  therefore  recommend  the  surgeon  to  let  his 
patient  urge  the  operation  upon  him,  and  even  then  only  to  consent  when 
his  judgment  goes  along  with  the  request.1 

The  only  operation  I  have  ever  practiced  for  varicocele  is  that  recom- 


1  SfcQ  *\%o  ck\  \Xi\%  waM^fc\."fc*,%^  <v^.  «v\..^.  ^&>, 
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mended  by  Mr.  H.  Lee,  and  which  is  the  same  as  that  which  he  employs 
in  varicose  veins  of  the  leg.  The  vas  deferens  is  to  be  carefully  isolated 
and  held  aside,  then  two  needles  are  to  be  driven  in  beneath  the  enlarged 
veins  and  above  the  vas  deferens  at  a  distance  of  about  an  inch  from  each 
other.  The  veins  are  to  be  compressed  between  these  needles  and  the 
skin  by  a  figure-of-8  ligature  wound  pretty  tightly  over  the  needles,  or  by 
an  india-rubber  band.  In  the  latter  case  the  needle  is  introduced  with 
the  band  strung  on  it,  and  the  band  then  passed  over  its  point.  When 
the  veins  are  thus  secured  they  are  divided  subcutaneously  in  the  interval 
between  the  needles.  In  doing  this  a  good  deal  of  bleeding  often  takes 
place.  This  is  judged  to  be  arterial  when  it  comes  from  the  upper  or 
cardiac  end,  and  venous  from  the  lower.  If  it  is  too  great  to  be  stopped 
by  the  circular  band  of  strapping  which  is  applied  between  the  needles 
another  needle  must  be  driven  in  more  deeply  either  above  or  below  the 
former  (as  the  haemorrhage  is  arterial  or  venous),  so  as  to  command  the 
vessel  which  has  escaped  the  needle  previously  put  in.  The  needles  are 
to  be  withdrawn  in  about  four  days.  If  matter  forms  in  the  scrotum  it 
mast  have  early  exit. 

Tumors  in  the  Spermatic  Canal. — Fatty  tumors  are  occasionally,  though 
very  rarely,  found  in  the  tissue  of  the  spermatic  cord,  which  very  closely 
simulate  omental  hernia.  The  diagnosis  can  only  be  formed  by  very 
careful  examination,  showing  that  the  tumor  is  movable  by  traction  on 
the  cord,  and  that  the  fingers  can  be  made  to  meet  round  its  base  ;  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  these  tumors  have  ever  been  made  the  subject  of  oper- 
ation. Dr.  Humphry  refers  to  a  few  cases  from  Mr.  Curling's  experience 
and  his  own,  and  to  some  preparations  of  fatty  and  fibrocellular  tumors 
of  the  cord  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

AFFECTIONS   OF  THE  SCROTUM. 

(Edema  and  Inflammation. — The  scrotum  is  very  liable  to  passive 
oedema  both  from  general  and  local  causes.  The  chief  point  in  the  man- 
agement of  such  affections  is  to  see  that  gangrene  is  averted  by  timely 
punctures  and  fomentation.  Inflammatory  oedema  also  tolerably  often 
occurs  from  erysipelas,  from  the  contact  of  urine,  and  from  other  causes; 
and  sometimes  an  abscess  forms  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  scrotum  and 
produces  swelling  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of  matter  in  it. 
An  abscess  containing  only  a  few  drops  of  pus  will  often  form  a  large 
swelling  which  gives  the  patient  very  grave  uneasiness,  and  which  I  have 
even  known  mistaken  by  the  inexperienced  for  a  tumor.  Nothing  is  re- 
quired but  a  poultice  and  a  timely  puncture,  after  which  the  swelling  will 
rapidly  subside. 

Elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum  is  a  disease  of  tropical  countries,  which 
is  only  seen  here,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  those  who  have  contracted  it 
abroad.  There  it  extends  to  an  enormous  size,  making  the  patient's  life 
intolerable,  in  consequence  of  its  weight  preventing  him  from  any  of  the 
necessary  exertions  of  dailj'  life,  and  rendering  any  operation,  however 
desperate,  justifiable. 

The  opportunity  of  seeing  these  cases  in  their  early  stages,  when  the}* 
might  be  amenable  to  pressure  or  to  astringent  applications,  is  hardly 
ever  granted.  In  the  more  moderate  condition,  the  surgeon  would  prob- 
ably think  it  better  to  dissect  out  all  the  hypertrophied  skin  and  remove 
it  from  the  penis  and  testicles,  even  if  these  organs  were  exposed.  Gran- 
ulation would  cover  them,  and  the  patient  would  in  all  probability  be 
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restored  to  perfect  health.1  But  when  the  disease  has  attained  an  enor- 
mous size,  and  it  is  nevertheless  thought  right  to  remove  it,  no  dissec- 
tion is  possible,  on  account  of  the  excessive  haemorrhage.  The  mass 
must  be  embraced  in  a  temporary  ligature,  or  in  a  clamp,  in  order  to  re- 
strain the  bleeding  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  whole  mass  be  removed  as 
quickly  as  may  be,  without  regard  to  the  genital  organs. 

Such  operations,  however,  are  very  fatal. 

Cancer  of  the  .scrotum,  soot-cancer  or  chimney-sweep's  cancer,  is  an 
epithelioma  which  arises  from  the  irritating  properties  of  coal-soot. 
Wood-soot  is  not  so  irritating,  and  therefore  will  not  usually  excite  the 
disease.  Hence  it  is  nearly  unknown  in  countries  where  fires  are  mostly 
made  of  wood ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  entirely  confined  to 
chimney-sweeps  in  this  country,  but  affects  also  people  who  deal  much  in 
soot,  as  gardeners — witness  the  well-known  instance  recorded  by  Earle 
of  the  gardener  who  habitually  carried  a  bag  of  soot  over  bis  arm  to 
dress  his  beds  with,  and  was  affected  with  soot-cancer  on  that  arm.  No 
doubt  the  development  of  this  epithelioma  is  due  mainly  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  irritation,  so  that  constant  removal  of  the  soot  will  hinder  it 
And  therefore  in  the  present  day,  when  people  know  more  of  the  value  of 
cleanliness,  and  when  even  chimney-sweeps  wash  themselves,  this  disease 
has  become  rarer  than  it  used  to  be.  In  fact,  it  might  probably  be  banished 
by  the  sweep  using  always  a  clean  or  freshly  brushed  suit,  and  thoroughly 
washing  himself  whenever  he  comes  home. 

As  usually  seen  it  forms  a  foul  epitheliomatous  ulcer  on  one  side  or 
sometimes  on  both  sides  of  the  scrotum,  with  hard,  prominent  granula- 
tions and  raised,  irritable  edge,  very  frequently  complicated  with  enlarge- 
ment of  the  inguinal  glands,  and  in  some  cases  (but  rarely)  spreading 
inwards  to  affect  the  coverings  or  even  the  body  of  the  testicle.  The 
diseased  tissues  must  be  freely  removed,  and  it  is  justifiable  to  do  this  at 
any  period  of  the  disease,  provided  the  whole  of  the  morbid  tissue  can  he 
comprised  in  the  incision,  even  though  the  testicles  should  be  entirely 
denuded,  or  though  it  should  be  necessary  to  remove  them  as  well  as  the 
diseased  skin.  The  enlargement  of  the  inguinal  glands,  if  not  excessive, 
constitutes  no  bar  to  the  operation,  nor  does  it  even  necessitate  the  re- 
moval of  the  glands  themselves.  Constant  experience  shows  that  on  the 
removal  of  the  epitheliomatous  ulcer  the  enlarged  glands  will  subside. 
But  if  the  glands  are  unusually  large  and  hard  it  is  better  to  excise  them 
at  the  same  time. 

If  after  the  removal  of  the  scrotum  the  flaps  of  skin  can  meet  over  the 
testicles  without  much  traction,  the  wound  should  be  united.  But  if  not, 
granulations  will  cover  the  testicles,  and  the  cicatrix  will  form  an  excel- 
lent substitute  for  the  scrotum. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE   PENIS. 

Cancer  of  the  penis  is  also  usually  epithelial,  and  like  cancer  of  the 
scrotum,  is  usually  excited  by  some  irritation,  of  which  the  secretiou 
retained  behind  a  congenitally  phimosed  prepuce  is  a  well-known  instance. 
This  liability  of  persons  with  congenital  phimosis  to  cancer  of  the  penis 


1  Two  interesting  cases  were  lately  reported  by  Dr.  Lloyd,  of  the  Indian  Army, 
in  which  tumors  Oo  pounds  and  61  pound*  in  weight  respectively  were  removed  with 
success,  and  the  penis  and  testes  dissected  out  of  the  mass.  In  one  of  these  case*  the 
exposed  testes  hung  down  nearly  as  low  as  the  ankles  after  the  operation,  yet  «»n 
convalescence  they  had  completely  retracted  to  the  normal  level. — Lancet,  Aug.  29, 
1874. 
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forms  one  motive  for  circumcision  in  such  cases,  though  ordinary  consid- 
erations of  cleanliness  would  he  quite  sufficient  without  any  such  motive.1 

The  only  special  point  in  the  surgery  of  cancer  of  the  penis  is  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  secondary  or  tertiary  syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  glans 
penis.  And  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  the  perns  has  been 
amputated  for  supposed  cancer,  which  has  been  only  this  form  of  ulcera- 
tion, and  that  many  of  the  cases  of  permanent,  recovery  after  amputation 
for  supposed  epithelioma,  have  been  of  this  nature.  In  some  cases,  again, 
a  confusion  may  have  been  made  with  common  warty  growth,  though  this 
is  less  likely.  The  characteristic  hardness  around  the  sore  and  the  hard 
surface,  indurated  edge,  and  prominent  granulations  of  the  epitheliom- 
atous  ulcer  will  distinguish  it  from  the  syphilitic;  or  if  any  doubt  re- 
mains, in  consequence  of  the  history  or  the  coexistence  of  tertiary  syph- 
ilis, a  gentle  and  prolonged  course  of  mercury  will  settle  the  question, 
and  this  is  best  administered  in  the  form  of  vapor.  Sometimes  melan- 
otic deposit  is  mixed  with  the  cancer  of  the  penis,  as  in  a  remarkable  case 
which  I  communicated  to  the  Pathological  Society  a  few  years  ago,  and 
which  is  figured  above  on  p.  372. 

When  the  diagnosis  of  cancer  is  clear,  the  removal  of  the  whole  penis 
at  a  level  well  behind  that  of  the  disease  is  imperative. 

Amputation  of  the  Penin. — The  old  rough  plan  of  simply  cutting  the 
organ  off  with  the  loss  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood  from  arteries  which  the 
surgeon  proceeded  afterwards  to  tie,  leaving  his  patient  exhausted  by 
hemorrhage,  would  now  be  unjustifiable.  The  penis  is  to  be  constricted 
by  a  clamp  (see  p.  605),  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  removed  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  drop  of  blood,  and  all  the  vessels  whose  mouths  can  be 
discerned  are  to  be  tied.  Then  the  clamp  should  be  slightly  relaxed,  and 
new  vessels,  will,  perhaps,  be  found  which  require  ligature.  Finally  the 
affair  is  completed  without  any  hemorrhage  or  with  very  trifling  loss,  and 
the  patient  generally  recovers  without  any  serious  symptom.  But  unless 
some  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  cicatrization  of  the  cut  end  of  the  ure- 
thra, a  most  painful  stricture  will  result,  and  I  have  seen  the  orifice  of 
the  urethra  contracted  to  the  size  of  a  pinhole.  This,  however,  is  the 
result  of  unpardonable  negligence.  Always  alter  the  amputation  of  the 
penis,  as  soon  as  the  bleeding  is  suppressed,  a  director  should  be  passed 
down  the  urethra,  and  the  tube  should  be  slit  down  with  scissors  on  its 
lower  aspect  for  about  half  an  inch.  Then  the  flaps  of  mucous  membrane 
should  be  picked  up  and  attached  to  the  skin,  whereby  a  large  valvular 
opening  will  be  left  that  will  show  no  tendency  to  contract.  The  old  plan 
of  passing  bougies  constantly  to  keep  the  end  of  the  urethra  from  con- 
tracting, is  painful  and  far  less  efficient. 

Congenital  phimosis  should  always  be  treated  by  circumcision.  It  is 
a  malformation  which  often  leads  to  considerable  irritation,  causing  many 
of  the  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  and,  as  stated  before,  it  un- 
doubtedly predisposes  to  epithelioma. 

Circumcision. — The  operation  of  circumcision  is  a  very  easy  one  and 
requires  no  special  apparatus.  A  director  is  passed  up  between  the  glans 
and  prepuce  on  the  dorsal  aspect,  and  the  knife  thrust  through  the  skin 
and  made  to  cut  out.  The  mucous,  or  internal,  layer  is  never  sufficiently 
divided  by  this  cut,  but  should  be  afterwards  incised  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  outer  skin.     Any  adhesions  between  the  prepuce  and  glans  must 


1  Sir  J.  Paget  has,  however,  pointed  out  that  in  many  cases  the  orifice  of  the  pre- 
puce may  be  so  stretched  by  constant  gentle  traction  that  the  glans  can  ultimately  be 
exposed,  and  the  operation  avoided. 
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be  divided.  Then  the  two  layers  should  be  removed  with  sharp  scissors 
by  a  cut  running  parallel  to  the  corona  glandis  evenly  all  round  the  organ, 
leaving  just  enough  of  the  inner  layer  to  hold  the  stitches.  This  is  now 
to  be  united  to  the  skin  by  a  few  points  of  One  suture.  Sometimes  the 
artery  of  the  frasnum  requires  twisting  or  tying.  The  wound  is  to  be 
covered  with  oiled  lint  and  the  penis  raised  by  a  pad  between  the  thighs 
and  a  bandage.     The  sutures  may  be  removed  on  the  third  day. 

When  the  opening  is  merely  narrowed,  but  the  prepuce  is  not  inordi- 
nately long,  it  is  sufficient  to  slit  up  both  its  layers  thoroughly  and  unite 
the  lips  of  the  little  wound  with  sutures. 

A  few  cases  of  persistent  priapism  have  been  recorded  from  obsenre 
causes,  which  are  best  treated  by  low  diet,  tartar  emetic,  or  bromide  of 
potassium.  In  other  cases  priapism  results  from  disease  or  injury  of  the 
nervous  centres,  from  irritation  of  the  urethra  or  prostate,  or  from  injury 
during  connection.  The  treatment,  in  these  cases,  must  be  directed  to 
the  cause. 

Gangrene  has  been  known  as  one  of  the  sequelae  of  typhus  fever,  or 
from  paraplegia,  and  a  remarkable  case  of  spontaneous  gangrene  of  the 
penis  followed  by  recovery  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Partridge  in  the  twentieth 
volume  of  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette. 


CHAPTER    XL. 

SURGICAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  FEMALE   ORGANS  OF   GENERATION. 

The  diseases  of  the  female  organs  of  generation  which  come  within  the 
province  of  the  surgeon  are  as  follows: 

Malformation*. — The  commonest  malformation  (if  it  deserve  so  grave 
a  name)  is  the  closure  or  adhesion  of  the  labia,  which  is  often  seen  in  in- 
fants and  sometimes  passes  undetected  so  as  to  be  presented  to  the  notice 
of  the  surgeon  in  later  childhood.  Very  rarely  it  is  allowed  to  persist  till 
puberty.  It  is  not  unfrequently  confounded  with  imperforate  hymen; 
but  the  mistake  ought  not  to  be  committed  ;  for  the  adhesion  is  between 
the  labia  majora  quite  in  front  of  the  hymen,  and  it  is  not,  at  least  in  the 
early  years  of  life,  in  any  sense  membranous.  After  years  of  neglect  it 
may  become  tougher  and  require  division  with  a  knife  and  director;  but 
usually  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  pull  the  parts  asunder  forcibly,  and  pre- 
vent readhesion  by  keeping  the  labia  separated  with  a  piece  of  oiled  lint. 

Imperforate  hymen  is  a  much  graver  malformation,  especially  if  (as  is 
almost  always  the  case)  it  escapes  detection  in  infancy,  and  the  patient 
first  applies  for  advice  when  the  collection  of  the  menstrual  fluid  has  con- 
siderably dilated  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  Under  these  circumstances 
any  slight  operation,  though  it  is  indispensable,  involves  serious  danger. 
Hence  the  advice  usually  given  in  such  cases  to  wait  for  operation  till 
after  puberty,  seems  <\u\te  otco\\*o\j».    \^\}&fc  ^TtAfctarciot  ^arts  is  dis- 
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covered  in  childhood,  it  is  easy  and  perfectly  safe  to  remove  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  hymen,  so  as  to  make  an  opening  into  the  vagina.  But  when 
the  uterine  cavity  becomes  distended  with  menstrual  fluid,  or  with  the 
treacly  inspissated  remains  of  such  fluid,  it  is  often  noticed  that  after 
an  opening  has  been  made  in  the  hymen,  the  uterus  is  thrown  into  spas- 
modic action,  and  the  Fallopian  tube,  which  is  dilated  as  well  as  the 
uterus,  often  gives  way  under  this  action,  causing  extravasation  of  the 
fluid  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  fatal  peritonitis.1 

Imperforate  Vagina. — The  point  of  chief  importance  in  these  cases  is 
to  decide  whether  the  case  is  merely  one  of  imperforate  hymen,  or  whether 
the  vagina  is  itself  imperforate,  and  if  so,  whether  the  uterus  is  present  or 
absent.  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  speaks  on  this  head  as  follows:  u  When 
there  is  evidence  of  the  retention  of  menstrual  fluid,  and  therefore  of  the 
presence  of  a  uterus,  and  probably  of  a  vaginal  cavity  above  the  occlusion, 
the  case  will  come  fairly  under  surgical  treatment.  In  the  first  place,  the 
character  of  the  obstructing  medium  must  be  determined.  If  the  obstruc- 
tion be  found  within  an  inch  or  two  inches  of  the  vulva,  and  if  it  be  con- 
stituted by  a  membrane,  stretched  across  an  otherwise  well-formed  vagina, 
the  case  is  probably  one  of  imperforate  hymen.  In  some  of  these  during 
coughing,  the  propulsion  of  the  fluid  downwards  may  easily  be  felt,  or  the 
distended  membrane  may  even  be  forced  as  low  as  the  vulva  itself." 

When  the  obstruction  is  of  only  slight  thickness  there  is  no  difficulty 
about  the  treatment.  The  patient  being  secured  in  the  lithotomy  posi- 
tion a  puncture  is  made  into  the  collection  of  fluid  and  this  is  enlarged 
with  the  Angers,  director,  and  forceps.  It  seems  that  a  free  opening  is 
safer  than  a  small  one,  as  rendering  the  forcing  action  of  the  uterus  less 
likely  to  act  on  the  Fallopian  tubes.  If  the  obstruction  be  of  consider- 
able extent,  a  very  careful  dissection  in  the  direction  of  the  supposed 
upper  part  of  the  vagina  must  be  undertaken,  assisted  by  the  finger  in 
the  rectum  and  by  a  staff  in  the  bladder.  If  this  has  to  be  done  deeply, 
the  deeper  incisions  are  more  safely  made  horizontally  ;  but  in  such  cases 
the  operation  is  doubtless  both  embarrassing  and  dangerous. 

I  do  not  speak  here  of  cases  of  doubtful  sex,  since  it  is  only  in  the 
rarest  possible  circumstances  that  any  surgical  treatment  is  required, 
and  advice  as  to  the  sexual  relations  lies  more  in  the  province  of  the 
accoucheur. 

Vascular  Tumor  of  Urethra. — A  very  troublesome  affection,  and  one 
which  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  treat,  is  the  small  vascular  tumor,  or 
urethral  hemorrhoid,  which  is  sometimes  found  surrounding  the  meatus 
of  the  female  urethra.  In  structure  it  much  resembles  a  na'vus.  It  oc- 
casions a  good  deal  of  pain  and  irritation  ;  leads  to  troublesome  fre- 
quency iu  micturition;  renders  sexual  intercourse  very  painful,  some- 
times impossible,  and  often  bleeds  a  good  deal.  Though  the  disease 
appears  trifling,  it  is  often  very  troublesome  in  its  treatment,  recurring 
again  and  again,  even  after  apparently  complete  removal.  Three  methods 
of  treatment  are  in  use, — caustics,  the  ligature,  and  excision.  The  first 
are  often  successful  if  freely  used  and  if  sufficiently  strong.     The  pure 


1  Lot  me  in  passing  just  call  the  reader's  attention  to  this  amongst  other  facts 
which  prove  that  the  ahsertion  ordinarily  made  in  anatomical  works  that  the  Fal- 
lopian tube  opens  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  cannot  be  true,  at  least  in  its  literal  sense. 
There  in  m»  membrane  separating  the  two  cavities,  and  the  one  can  be  made  to  open 
into  the  other  by  pacing  a  probe;  but  that  they  do  not  communicate  during  life  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  no  interchange  of  fluid  ever  takes  place,  however  much  the 
peritoneum  may  be  distended  by  dropsy  or  the  Fallopian  tube  by  retained  menses. 
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nitric  acid,  repeatedly  applied,  will  often  ultimately  eradicate  the  growth, 
with  little  pain  and  no  risk  or  confinement  to  bed;  but  it  often  fails, 
The  actual  or  galvanic  cautery  is  perhaps  more  efficient,  but  requires 
anaesthesia  for  its  application.  If  only  a  portion  of  the  circumference  of 
the  meatus  is  involved  in  the  growth,  the  latter  may  he  encircled  in  a 
ligature  passed  deeply  under  its  base,  through  healthy  tissues,  care 
being  taken  to  keep  the  urethra  open  while  passing  the  ligature,  so  that 
the  opposite  wall  of  the  canal  may  not  be  included  in  it.  But  the  most 
efficient  plau  is  to  dissect  the  growth  out  completely  with  the  knife  or 
scissors,  taking  care  to  carry  the  incisions  through  healthy  tissues.  No 
formidable  bleeding  need  be  apprehended ;  but  even  after  this  operation, 
I  have  seen  the  growth  return,  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  cut  deeply,  there 
is  often  partial  incontinence  of  urine,  i.e.,  the  patient  is  obliged  to  attend 
to  the  first  desire  to  empty  the  bladder,  otherwise  the  urine  will  very 
soon  pass  in  spite  of  her. 

Tumor*  of  the  Labium. — Cystic  and  other  innocent  tumors  are  not 
uncommon  in  the  tissue  of  the  labium.  The  cysts  are  probably  always, 
and  certainly  they  usually  are,  formed  by  the  obliteration  of  the  duct  of 
a  mucous  follicle,  as  is  otten  seen  in  the  mouth.  This  is  sometimes  the 
result  of  irritation,  so  that  they  are  not  un frequently  developed  soon 
after  marriage.  They  contain  a  glairy  mucus,  and  they  are  only  trouble- 
some if  the  patient  is  in  the  habit  of  sexual  intercourse,  or  if  they  inflame 
and  suppurate,  which  will  occur  occasionally.  They  may  he  dissected 
out  entirely,  or  they  may  often  be  cured  by  laying  them  freely  open  and 
stuffing  the  orifice  with  lint;  or  still  more  certainly  by  cleariug  away  all 
the  secretion  and  rubbing  the  interior  with  caustic.  The  recommenda- 
tion of  the  treatment  by  laying  the  cyst  open  is  that  it  does  not  render 
the  employment  of  chloroform  necessary,  nor  are  any  assistants  re- 
quired. The  removal  of  the  entire  cyst  is,  of  course,  more  certainly 
successful. 

Fibrous  tumors  also  form  in  the  labium,  and  are  frequently  allowed 
to  attain  an  enormous  size.  They  then  become  pendulous,  and  greatly 
interfere  with  all  movements,  as  well  as  with  the  functions  of  the  parts. 
Their  removal  is  sometimes  attended  with  much  haemorrhage,  and  when 
this  is  apprehended,  in  consequence  of  the  size  of  the  mass,  or  its  vascular 
appearance,  it  is  prudent  to  control  the  bleeding  by  a  temporary  ligature 
or  clamp  passed  round  the  base  of  the  tumor  beyond  the  part  at  which  it 
is  removed. 

With  regard  to  condylomata,  mucous  tubercle,  and  other  syphilitic 
affections  of  the  labium,  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  add  anything  to  what 
has  heen  said  in  other  parts  of  the  work. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Labia  and  Clitoris. — The  tissues  of  the  labia  and 
clitoris  are  sometimes  so  much  hypertrophied  by  the  constant  recurrence 
of  inflammation  (whether  syphilitic  or  not),  or  by  elephantiasis,  that  it 
becomes  necessary  to  remove  the  diseased  part.  In  such  a  case  the  sur- 
geon should  be  prepared  for  free  hemorrhage,  and  as  the  base  of  the 
growth  is  usually  too  extensive  to  be  included  in  a  clamp,  the  best  plan 
is  to  pass  a  number  of  stout  harelip  pins  through  it,  and  having  removed 
the  diseased  tissue  pretty  close  to  these  pins,  and  tied  any  large  vessels, 
to  pass  the  twisted  suture  round  the  pins  tightly  enough  to  restrain  any 
further  oozing. 

Cancer  of  the  external  parts  is  almost  always  epithelial.  It  may  occur 
as  a  primary  disease,  aud  then  usually  in  later  life,  or  it  may  be  devel- 
oped on  a  vencveaA  v\\ee\\    V\*  y*\vv\\n  «Sta&%  \\v^  \\ugp\\Ak  ^Uuds.    Its 
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diagnosis  from  tertiar}*  syphilitic  affection  rests  on  the  diffused  hardness 
and  irregular  surface  of  the  ulcer,  and  on  the  affection  of  the  glands,  as 
well  as  on  the  history.  From  rodent  ulcer,  which  is  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  found  in  the  same  situation,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  distinct 
deposit  which  is  found  in  epithelioma ;  hut  the  diagnosis  is  not  of  very 
great  im|M>rtance,  since  both  require  the  same  treatment.  Early  and 
complete  excision  is  urgently  demanded ;  although  there  is  great  prob- 
ability of  return,  much  more  so  than  in  the  analogous  disease  of  the 
scrotum.  The  enlarged  glands  should  be  removed  at  the  same  time,  if 
they  are  decidedly  indurated.  When  the  patient  will  not  submit  to  the 
removal  by  the  knife,  the  use  of  caustics  must  be  substituted,  but  is  de- 
cidedly inferior. 

Rupture  of  the  perineum  is  an  accident  following  on  parturition,  and 
in  its  highest  grades  constitutes  a  serious  infirmity  which  imperatively 
calls  for  a  surgical  operation.  The  slighter  ruptures  can  often  be  brought 
to  heal  at  once,  by  bringing  the  parts  together  with  a  stitch  and  keeping 
the  legs  together  for  some  time  after  parturition,  the  strictest  cleanliness 
being  enforced.  Hut  when  the  whole  tissue  of  the  perineum,  including 
the  sphincter,  has  been  lacerated,  so  that  there  is  little  or  nothing  to 
separate  the  vagina  and  rectum,  this  will  probably  not  succeed,  though 
even  in  such  cases  the  attempt  should  be  made.  When  the  rupture  is 
extensive  the  patient  has  very  imperfect  control  over  the  faeces,  and  often 
can  hardly  walk  about  from  a  sense  as  if  the  uterus  were  coming  down. 
Frequently  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  prolapsus.  The  operation 
for  the  restoration  of  the  perineum  relieves  the  prolapsus,  at  any  rate  for 
a  time ;  and  in  some  cases  of  the  prolapsus  where  the  vagina  is  very 
wide,  an  operation  exactly  similar  ma}'  be  performed  with  advantage, 
even  if  there  has  been  no  rupture  of  the  perineum. 

The  operation  is  thus  performed.  The  patient  is  narcotized,  and  se- 
cured in  the  lithotomy  position ;  the  hair  is  removed  from  the  labia  as 
far  forward  as  is  necessary ;  the  vagina  is  well  opened  by  means  of  a 
duckbill  speculum.  The  two  flaps  are  marked  out  with  the  knife  of  a 
quadrangular  form  by  two  lines  running  parallel  to  each  other  along  the 
labia  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  orifice  of  the  vulva.  These 
are  joined  by  a  transverse  incision  just  in  front  of  the  anus.  Another  in- 
cision is  drawn  in  the  middle  line  from  the  centre  of  this  last  to  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  inside  the  vagina,  and  from  this  the  base  of  the 
flap  extends  in  a  slanting  direction  forwards  and  outwards  to  join  the 
incision  on  the  labium  as  far  forwards  as  the  surgeon  thinks  fit.  The 
further  forward  the  dissection  is  carried  the  more  firm  and  resisting  will 
the  new  perineum  be  ;  but  it  is,  of  course,  undesirable  to  narrow  the  ori- 
fice too  much.  After  marking  out  the  flaps,  the  surgeon  proceeds  to  care- 
fully dissect  up  the  mucous  membrane  and  skin  from  the  whole  of  the 
part  so  marked  out.  On  the  rectovaginal  septum  this  is  facilitated  by 
an  assistant  putting  his  forefinger  in  the  bowel.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  to  remove  every  vestige  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Mr.  J.  Hutch- 
inson inclines  to  the  practice  of  preserving  the  flaps,  leaving  them  at- 
tached by  their  base  in  the  vagina,  paring  them  down  as  much  as  is  nec- 
essary, and  sewing  them  together  in  order  to  form  a  covering  for  the 
wound.  1  have  not  found  much  advantage  from  this  proceeding  in  the 
cases  in  which  I  have  tried  it.  When  the  denudation  is  complete,  and 
the  bleeding  (which  is  often  free)  has  been  checked  by  torsion  of  the 
vessels  and  the  free  application  of  iced  water,  the  parts  are  to  be  brought 
together  with  the  quilled  suture.     For  this  purpose  three  or  four  loops  of 
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strong  silk  or  whipcord  (according  to  the  depth  of  the  new  perineum) 
are  passed  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  tissues.  This  is  most 
readily  effected  by  means  of  a  long  and  very  strong  deeply  curved  needle 
on  a  handle — called  Baker  Brown's  needle.  The  point  of  this  is  entered 
just  inside  the  left  tuber  ischii  and  the  ligature  is  carried  to  the  very 
bottom  of  the  denuded  part,  and  the  point  brought  out  near  the  right 
tuberosity.  The  posterior  suture  should  not  cross  the  cleft  at  all,  but 
should  be  buried  in  the  rectovaginal  septum,  when  that  septum  exists. 
If  such  a  needle  is  not  at  hand,  the  loops  can  easily  be  passed  with  a 
common  curved  needle,  exaetlj'  as  in  fissure  of  the  palate  (p.  576),  draw- 
ing the  ligature  across  from  one  side  to  the  other  by  passing  one  loop 
inside  the  other.  There  are  now  a  series  of  loops  on  the  right  side  of 
the  perineum,  and  a  series  of  double  ends  on  the  other.  A  piece  of  bou- 
gie is  passed  through  all  the  loops,  another  is  laid  between  the  double 
ends,  the  patient's  thighs  are  brought  together,  and  these  deep  sutures 
are  tied  very  firmly.  The  pressure  on  the  deep  parts  forces  the  cutaneous 
edges  in  the  middle  outwards.  These  must,  therefore,  be  attached  to- 
gether with  silver  sutures.  Finally,  if  the  vaginal  flaps  of  mucous  mem- 
brane have  been  preserved,  they  must  be  attached  to  the  front  of  the 
wound.  In  some  cases  where  the  rectum  has  been  much  lacerated,  and 
there  is  tension  on  the  parts,  it  is  necessary  to  make  free  lateral  incisions 
through  the  sphincter  on  either  side,  sloping  towards  the  tuberosities  of 
the  ischium;  but  this  is  not  required  in  ordinary  cases,  and  should 
always  be  avoided  if  possible.  Ice  may  be  applied  in  the  vagina  if  oozing 
of  blood  occurs  after  the  operation.  Before  the  operation  the  patient 
should  be  freely  purged,  so  that  there  may  be  no  call  to  pass  motions  for 
some  time,  and  artificial  constipation  is  to  be  kept  up  for  about  a  fort- 
night by  the  administration  of  about  ten  drops  of  laudanum  twice  a  day. 
The  water  must  be  drawn  off  carefully  by  the  surgeon  or  a  dexterous 
attendant  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  as  may  be  necessary.  On  no  ac- 
count should  Abe  patient  be  allowed  to  pass  any  urine  for  about  ten  da\s. 
Then  she  may  pass  it  in  the  prone  position.  She  should  be  fed  as  well 
as  her  appetite  permits.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  period 
immediately  succeeding  menstruation  should  be  selected  ;  but  in  spite  of 
this  the  operation  may  provoke  premature  recurrence  of  the  flow,  and 
this  may  prevent  the  healing  of  the  wound.  There  is  usually  a  great 
deal  of  foul  discharge,  which  should  be  carefully  syringed  away  with 
Condy's  fluid.  The  operation  is  a  very  successful  one.  In  some  cases 
fistulous  openings  are  left  in  the  new  perineum  after  union,  but  they  can 
generally  be  easily  united  again.  In  one  unfortunate  case  1  have  seen 
death  from  phlebitis  and  pyaemia,  but  such  a  disaster  is  purely  excep- 
tional. The  worst  which  is  to  be  apprehended  is  that  union  may  not 
occur,  and  this  will  not  generally  preclude  success  in  another  attempt. 

Prolapxufi  Uteri. — As  I  have  said  above,  the  same  operation — viz.. to 
bring  the  lower  part  of  the  vagina  together  so  as  to  narrow  its  orifice 
and  thicken  the  perineum,  is  sometimes  advisable  in  prolapsus  uteri:  but 
as  the  weakness  which  leads  to  prolapsus  is  more  in  the  parts  above  the 
uterus  than  in  those  below,  it  can  only  be  looked  on  as  an  accessory 
measure.  The  most  important  part  of  the  treatment  of  extreme  prolap- 
sus is  rest  in  the  horizontal  position  with  the  uterus  completely  reduced. 
If  this  can  be  insisted  on  for  a  sutlicient  time,  most  cases  of  prolapsus 
will  be  found  to  be  manageable — /.  **.,  though  not  cured,  the  patient  will 
be  restored  to  fair  comfort  and  a  certain  amount  of  activity  by  the  use  of 
the  pessary.  If  theovitke  of  the  vagina  is  very  wide,  no  doubt  the  opera- 
tion above  described  V\\\&fc$\fc\»\\\  \s\^\\\V^\\C\\\^\^  uterus; 
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bat  unless  care  is  taken  afterwards,  the  external  parts  will  certainly 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  uterus,  and  the  patient  will  be  as  bad  as  ever 
•gain. 

Vaginal  Cystocele. — The  stretching  of  the  vagina  in  parturition  or  some 
accidental  imperfection  of  its  muscular  structure  may  so  weaken  its  walls 
that  a  kind  of  partial  hernia  of  the  bladder  through  them  is  produced. 
This  is  called  uvagiual  cystocele" — a  bulging  tumor  in  the  roof  of  the 
vagina,  which  disappears  when  the  catheter  is  used,  and  pressure  on 
which  may  cause  the  escape  of  urine.  The  patient  often  suffers  from 
some  difficulty  in  making  water  and  irritation  of  the  bladder.  The 
remedy  consists  in  reducing  the  projecting  bladder  entirely,  then  paring 
a  lunated  edge  of  the  vagina  on  each  side,  bringing  the  edges  together 
in  the  median  line,  and  keeping  the  bladder  empty  by  means  of  the 
catheter  retained  in  the  urethra  till  the  vaginal  wound  is  soundly  healed. 

Vaginal  Fintulee. — Vesicovaginal  and  rectovaginal  fistula  are  lesions 
which  are  caused  by  parturition,  and  generally  by  the  prolonged  pressure 
of  the  foetal  head,  though  in  some  cases  by  direct  laceration,  either  in  the 
passage  of  the  foetus  or  by  instruments.1  As  most  of  these  injuries  are 
accompanied  by  loss  of  substance,  cicatrization  has  often  taken  place 
around  the  seat  of  perforation,  and  the  vagina  is  narrowed  and  puckered 
by  scars.  In  such  cases  the  first  step  towards  cure  is  to  divide  such 
cicatrices  and  keep  the  vagina  dilated  until  the  parts  have  healed.  Vesi- 
covaginal fistula  is,  on  the  whole,  easier  to  cure  than  rectovaginal,  at 
least  in  uncomplicated  cases ;  but  it  is  sometimes  complicated  with  in- 
jury to  the  uterus  or  the  urethra,  which  hardly  permits  of  entire  re- 
covery. Thus  the  sloughing  may  have  implicated  the  os  uteri  so  that 
the  bladder  and  uterus  form  almost  one  cavity,  or  the  urethra  may  be 
entirely  separated  from  the  bladder  or  even  altogether*  destroyed.  In 
such  very  severe  cases  it  may,  perhaps,  be  better  to  abstain  from  opera- 
tion altogether,  and  merely  provide  the  patient  with  a  urinal,  giving  her 
instructions  to  wash  the  parts  well  out  with  dilute  mineral  acid  as  often 
as  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  formation  of  sabulous  concretions.  In 
other  cases  an  imperfect  cure  ma}*  be  effected  by  uniting  the  back  wall 
of  the  vagina  to  the  anterior  lip  of  the  fissure,  so  that  the  uterus  and 
bladder  fall  into  one  cavity  and  the  patient  menstruates  through  the 
urethra.  I  have  seen  cases  in  which  this  obliteration  of  the  vagina  has 
taken  place  spontaneously,  so  that  the  os  uteri  was  completely  hidden. 
But  in  the  common  cases,  in  which  there  is  no  great  loss  of  substance 
and  the  fistula  does  not  involve  the  uterus,  a  cure  may  generally  be  ob- 
tained, though  it  is  often  necessary  to  repeat  the  operation  several  times. 
The  operation  is  thus  performed  :  The  patient  is  narcotized  and  placed 
in  the  lithotomy  position,2  the  vagina  thoroughly  exposed  by  the  duckbill 
speculum,  and  the  os  uteri  is  gently  dragged  down  as  far  as  possible 
with  a  vulsellum,  so  as  to  get  the  fistula  well  within  reach.  Then  the 
whole  of  the  muccus  membrane  of  the  vagina  is  pared  away  around  the 
opening,  the  bladder  being  interfered  with  as  little  as  possible,  and  the 
sutures  are  passed  so  as  to  take  up  only  the  tissues  In  the  vagina  and  not 
lodge  the  sutures  in  the  bladder.     The  object  is  to  bring  the  vesical  mu- 

1  In  one  very  singular  case  related  in  Dr.  Emmet's  work  on  Vesicovaginal 
Fistula,  that  lesion  was  caused,  not  by  accident  of  parturition,  but  by  the  accidental 
explosion  of  a  pistol  which  had  fallen  on  th<*  ground  at  the  woman's  feet. 

■  In  America  the  prone  position  on  the  hands  and  knees  is  often,  adopted,  and  the 
patient  is  frequently  not  under  anesthesia. 
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cous  membrane  together  as  closely  as  possible,  but  not  to  leave  any 
suture  in  the  cavity  which  can  conduct  the  urine  into  the  wound.  The 
fistula  is  brought  together  longitudinally,  transversely,  or  obliquely,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  so  that  there  may  be  as  little  tension  as  possi- 
ble on  the  sutures.  The  sutures  can  be  secured  by  twisting  them  with 
the  "  wire-twister,"  which  is  a  stem  carrying  a  small  cross-piece  of  metal 
having  a  hole  on  each  side.  The  ends  of  the  wire  are  passed  through 
these  two  holes.  The  suture  is  run  up  as  tight  as  necessary,  and  then  by 
rotating  the  handle  the  ends  are  securely  twisted.  This  instrument  en- 
ables the  operator  to  tie  the  sutures  at  any  depth  where  the  fingers  could 
not  reach.  The  cleft  having  been  completely  closed,  if  any  tension  ex- 
ists it  may  be  possible  to  relieve  it  by  dividing  cicatricial  bands  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  then  an  S-shaped  catheter  of  soft  metal  is  placed  in 
the  urethra,  and  will  keep  its  place  by  its  own  shape,  or  the  catheter  may 
be  tied  in  ;  a  bag  is  attached  to  it  and  changed  as  often  as  necessary,  or 
the  tube  is  left  opening  into  a  vessel  below  the  bed.  This  catheter  must 
"be  gently  changed  twice  a  da}'  at  first,  and  then  every  day ;  but  the  su- 
tures need  not  be  removed  for  an  unlimited  time.  After  a  fortnight  if  no 
water  has  passed  into  the  vagina  the  patient  may  be  relieved  from  the 
catheter,  and  in  another  week  the  sutures  may  be  examined,  and  if  all 
is  healed  may  be  gently  withdrawn.  If  the  opening  is  narrowed  but  not 
closed,  a  few  weeks  must  be  allowed  to  elapse,  until  all  irritation  has  long 
subsided,  before  the  operation  is  repeated. 

'Die  operation  for  rectovaginal  fistula  is  exactly  the  same  in  principle, 
the  great  object  being  to  exclude  the  sutures  from  the  rectum,  so  that  no 
air  or  matter  from  the  bowel  may  get  into  the  vaginal  wound.  The 
bowels,  as  in  ruptured  perineum,  must  be  kept  from  action  for  about  a 
fortnight,  and  if  there  is  much  tension  on  the  sutures  it  may  be  necessary 
to  divide  the  sphincter.  Careful  syringing  of  the  vagina  is  very  necessary 
to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  foul  discharge  around  the  healing  wound. 

Uterine  polypi  are  sometimes  quite  small  and  almost  sessile,  growing 
from  one  of  the  lips,  or  near  the  cervix  uteri,  and  consisting  of  the 
enlarged  glandule  Nabothi,  or  of  hypertrophied  mucous  membrane,  or 
cellular  tissue.  These  tumors  bear  some  analogy  to  the  common  mucous 
polypi  of  the  nose.  They  never  attain  any  large  size;  but  may  cause t 
good  deal  of  inconvenience  from  hemorrhage  at  irregular  intervals,  aud 
from  leucorrhcra.  Their  removal  can  never  involve  much  difficulty  or 
danger.  The  tumor  being  well  exposed  is  to  be  twisted  off,  or,  if  more 
sessile,  removed  with  the  scissors,  bleeding  being  repressed  by  the  appli- 
cation of  perchloride  of  iron  or  the  cautery,  before  the  patient  is  allowed 
to  recover  from  anaesthesia. 

The  ordinary  polypi,  however,  consist  of  fibrous  tissue  mixed  with 
unstriped  muscle.  They  grow  from  the  muscular  wall  of  the  uterus,  and 
often  attain  an  enormous  size.  When  they  pass  into  the  cavity  so  as  to 
assume  the  form  of  polypi,  they  usually  become  detached  from  the  rous- 
culnr. tissue  of  the  uterus,  and  are  completely  covered  with  mucous  mem- 
brane, though  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Though  they  may  cause  very 
great  hemorrhage,  they  are  not  usually  in  themselves  very  vascular. 
They  are  peculiarly  prone  to  calcareous  degeneration,  and  preparations 
exist  showing  such  tumors  converted  almost  entirely  into  an  earthy  mass 
covered  by  the  mucous  membrane. 

There  are,  again,  other  polypi  much  looser  and  more  vascular  than 
these,  which  are  saTco\\\fc\,o\U4  \\\  %Uv\cture^  and  prone  to  obstinate  recur- 
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l,     rence  after  removal ;  and  malignant  disease  will  sometimes  grow  in  a 
fc     pendulous  form  like  polypus ;  but  both  these  events  are  rare. 
j;  The  general  subject  of  fibrous  or  fibromuscular  tumor  and  polypus  of 

the  uterus  belongs  more  to  obstetrics  than  to  surgery ;  but  a  few  words 
most  be  said  about  the  removal  of  these  tumors.  Polypi,  i.  e.,  the  pendu- 
lous tumors  attached  to  the  interior  of  the  uterus,  may  be  removed  with 
ease  when  their  attachment  can  be  exposed,  and  this  is  usually  near  the 
os  uteri.  And  even  if  the  surgeon  cannot  penetrate  to  the  seat  of  im- 
plantation of  the  polypus,  he  may  be  sure  that  any  small  remnant  of  the 
neck  of  the  polypus  which  he  may  have  been  obliged  to  leave  will  wither 
away.  Small  polypi,  or  those  whose  neck  is  thin,  may  be  safely  removed 
by  torsion.  The  patient  is  to  be  narcotized,  and  the  polypus  being  well 
exposed  is  to  be  grasped  near  its  root  with  a  vulsellum  forceps,  and 
slowly  twisted  round  till  it  is  loose.  If  the  neck  is  so  thjck  that  this 
would  not  be  expedient,  the  wire  dcraseur1  may  be  used  to  divide  the 
neck,  or  the  galvanic  ecraseur  may  be  used  with  still  less  risk  of  haemor- 
rhage or  of  unhealthy  inflammation.  The  old  plan  of  passing  a  ligature 
round  the  base  with  Gooch's  double  canula,  and  leaving  the  canula  con- 
taining the  tightened  ligature  in  position,  is  now,  I  believe,  almost 
abandoned.  It  has  its  advantages,  however,  for  tumors  with  a  very 
thick  neck,  since  the  tension  of  the  ligature  can  be  gradually  increased 
as  it  cuts  into  the  base  of  the  tumor. 

Enucleation  of  Fibrous  Tumor. — Imbedded  fibrous  tumors  may  be 
removed  by  enucleation,  but  as  this  is  a  very  dangerous  and  uncertain 
operation,  it  should  only  be  used  when  the  patient  is  in  great  danger 
otherwise  of  dj'ing  from  haemorrhage.  The  os  and  cervix  uteri  must  be 
previously  dilated  with  tents,  and  the  uterus  dragged  down  hy  gradual 
traction  as  near  the  external  parts  as  possible,  so  as  to  bring  the  tumor 
well  into  view.  If  the  latter  is  covered  by  uterine  tissue,  this  must  be 
divided  by  the  knife,  and  then  the  tissue  of  the  tumor  must  be  separated 
from  that  of  the  uterus  with  the  finger,  or  any  convenient  blunt  instru- 
ment, sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  implantation  of  a  strong  pair  of  vul- 
sellum forceps  in  its  substance.  Then  the  tumor  is  to  be  gradually 
dragged  outwards,  the  uterus  being  pulled  down  and  everted  more  or 
less  until  the  whole  growth  can  be  separated,  when  the  uterus  is  to  be 
returned. 

Hysterotomy. — Again,  fibrous  tumors  of  the  uterus  may  grow  upwards 
towards  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  these  sometimes  soften  and  simulate 
ovarian  tumors,  as  will  be  afterwards  pointed  out.  In  other  cases,  without 
any  softening,  the  growth  proceeds  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  dan- 
gerous to  life  from  its  pressure,  or  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  patient 
to  perform  any  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  operation  of  removing  the  tumor  together  with  a  portion  or  the  whole 
uterus,  or  even  the  ovaries  also,  has  been  performed  and  with  some  success, 
though  I  need  not  say  that  the  gravest  consideration  of  the  symptoms 
and  probable  danger  of  the  case  if  left  to  itself  is  necessary  before  so 
very  dangerous  an  operation  is  undertaken.  In  the  only  case  in  which 
I  have  myself  operated,  the  operation  was  undertaken  in  the  mistaken 
belief  that  the  tumor  was  ovarian,  and  it  proved  immediately  fatal. 

The  operation  resembles  ovariotomy  in  its  early  steps.  The  tumor 
having  been  completely  exposed,  and  freed  from  adhesions,  if  it  has  any, 

1  This  is  an  ecraseur  in  which  tho  chain  shown  in  Fig.  273,  p.  606,  is  replaced  by 
a  noose  of  stout  wire;  in  using  this,  or  the  galvanic  ecraseur,  it  is  essential  to  divide 
the  tissues  very  slowly. 
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is  to  be  tapped,  if  it  has  softened  in  any  part,  in  order  to  facilitate  its 
extraction,  or  if  tabulated,  portions  may  be  removed  with  the  ecraseur to 
diminish  its  bulk.  When  the  base  is  reached  it  may,  in  some  cases,  be 
secured  with  a  strong  clamp,  in  others  divided  by  means  of  the  ecraseur. 
The  operation  is  one  which  is  not  often  practiced  at  present,  and  more 
deOnite  information  as  to  the  indications  before  operation  is  required  be* 
fore  we  can  say  how  far  it  has  been  justifiable  in  those  cases  in  which  it 
has  been  performed. 

Excision  of  Os  Uteri  for  Cancer. — Cancer  of  the  uterus  commences 
not  uncommonly  at  the  os,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  detected  at  a  period 
when  it  has  not  spread  too  far  for  removal.  In  such  cases  much  benefit 
has,  no  doubt,  sometimes  been  produced  by  the  excision  of  the  diseased 
structures.  The  operation  is,  however,  a  dangerous  one,  and  in  most 
cases  the  relief  is  only  temporary.  Still,  if  the  surgeon  can  be  sure  of 
the  diagnosis,1  if  the  disease  has  not  spread  to  the  vagina,  and  if  the 
general  health  is  still  good,  it  is  his  duty  to  make  the  attempt. 

The  parts  may  be  removed  with  the  knife  or  the  whipcord  or  galvanic 
ecraseur,  and  the  preference  for  one  over  the  other  method  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  shape  of  the  mass.  The  uterus  must  be  gently 
drawn  down  as  far  as  possible.  If  the  knife  or  scissors  is  to  be  used, 
the  uterus  must  be  commanded  by  a  ligature  of  stout  wire  driven  through 
both  its  lips,  and  the  part  in  front  of  the  wire  cut  away  in  a  conical  shape, 
the  wound  being  bevelled  towards  the  uterus.  The  actual  cautery  and 
perch  lor  ide  of  iron  must  be  at  hand  to  repress  haemorrhage,  and  the  wire 
can  be  made  use  of  to  tie  a  compress  of  lint  steeped  in  the  perchloride 
over  the  wound  if  necessary. 

The  application  of  the  ecraseur  is  facilitated  by  passing  needles  through 
the  uterus  just  behind  the  part  to  be  removed  and  slipping  the  chain  over 
these  needles. 

Ovarian  Tumors. — The  ovary  is  liable  to  tumors  of  all  kinds.  The 
solid  tumors  are  fibroid  or  malignant.  The  fibroid  tumors  are  difficult  of 
diagnosis  from  similar  tumors  of  the  uterus,  which  are  sometimes  pedun- 
culated, and  attain  a  very  large  size.  The  fibroid  tumors  also  are  at  first 
di  Hi  cult  to  distinguish  from  the  cancerous,  but  the  different  rate  of  growth 
will  settle  the  question  ultimately.  No  surgical  interference  is  advisable 
in  solid  tumors  of  the  ovary.  Those  which  are  innocent  will  probably 
cease  to  grow,  and  the  patient  will  ultimately  become  accustomed  to  their 
presence,  while  in  malignant  disease  an  operation  would  do  nothing  hut 
harm. 

Cysts  of  the  Broad  Ligament — But  the  ovarian  tumors  with  which  sur- 
geons are  most  concerned  are  cystic.  These  cysts  are  serous,  colloid, 
or  dermal.  The  serous  cysts  are  unilocular  or  multilocular.  The  uniloc- 
ular cysts  are  occasionally  situated,  not  in  the  ovary  itself  but  in  the 
broad  ligament,  and  result,  it  is  believed,  from  degeneration  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  Wolffian  body  or  of  the  duct  of  Miiller.*     They  seldom  attain 


1  Mr.  Hutchinson  says:  "  It  is  not  by  any  means  an  eiu*y  matter  in  many  <*a?es  to 
make  a  confident  differential  diagnosis  between  a  simple  or  venereal  ulceration  of  the 
os  ut«*ri  and  one  of  a  malignant  nature  in  an  early  stage.  The  tendency  of  the  latter 
to  bleed,  its  warty  and  thickened  edges  and  fetia  discbarge,  are  the  chief  symptom* 
on  which  to  rely.  The  surgeon  must  notice  especially  whether  there  be  any  tendency 
to  iu«w  growth,  and  if  practicable  a  small  portion  of  the  edge  should  be  removed  for 
microscopic  examination.     Pain,  if  severe,  is  a  very  suspicious  sign." 

3  8ee  Osborn,  m  Si.  Thorn**1*  Uw^vAaA  Reoortt>%  1875. 
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I      a  size  large  enough  to  call  for  surgical  operation,  though  oue  containing 

:      eighteen  pints  was  successfully  removed  by  Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins,  and  is 

\      preserved  in   the   museum  of 

;      St.  George's  Hospital.     In  the  FlG  88°- 

;      ovary  cystic  tumors  attain  an 

I  enormous  size.  Like  cystic  tu- 
mors in  other  organs  they  are 
either  simple  single  cysts,  or 
proliferous ;  and  the  latter  are 

•  ■  either  merely  cystigerous  (mul- 
tilocnlar  cysts)  or  with  a  solid 
in t racy stic  growth,  which  may 
be  of  a  sarcomatous  nature. 
.Other  compound  cysts  contain 
colloid  matter,  and  are  some- 
time spoken  of  as  instances  of 
44  alveolar  cancer."  Mr.  Hut- 
chinson, however,  points  out 
that  there  is  no  proof  that  any 
of  the  forms  of  ovarian  tumor 
are  really  cancerous  except  the 
encephaloid,  although  the  more 
compound  the  tumor  is,  and 
the  more  active  the  intraeystic 
growth,  the  more  does  it  ap- 
proach in  clinical  characters  to 
malignancy.  Dermal  cysts  (p. 
353)  occur  here  more  frequently 
than  in  any  other  situation,  but 
are  indistinguishable  from  the 
other  forms  before  operation, 
unless  there  is  a  history  of  con- 
genital origin. 

The  character  of  the  fluid 
contained  in  ovarian  cysts  va- 
ries greatly.  The  cysts  in  the 
broad  ligament  usually  contain 
nearly  watery  fluid,  as  the  en- 
cysted hydroceles  of  the  testis  sometimes  do,  but  the  true  ovarian  cysts 
contain  a  fluid  rich  in  albumen,  which  is  generally  less  serous  than  the 
fluid  of  peritoneal  dropsy,  and  is  very  commonly  thick  and  glutinous, 
like  thick  gum.  It  also  often  contains  a  good  deal  of  cholesterin.  Often 
it  is  very  deep  in  color.  Sometimes  it  is  seropurulent,  and  occasionally 
is  unmixed  pus.  Suppuration  in  an  ovarian  cyst  is  accompanied  in  some 
cases  by  definite  symptoms,  constant  pain,  acute  tenderness,  some  fever, 
and  daily  rise  of  temperature,  but  it  occurs  also  without  any  such  symp- 
toms. I  have  recorded  one  such  case  in  the  Medico  Ghirurgical  Tram- 
actions^  vol.  lv,  and  a  very  short  time  since  I  assisted  at  the  removal  of 
a  dermal  cyst  of  the  ovary  which  contained  pure  pus,  and  in  which  there 
had  been  no  suspicious  symptoms  whatever. 

The  gradual  growth  of  an  ovarian  cyst  produces  what  is  called  ovarian 
dropsy,  i.  e.,  a  distension  of  the  belly  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  fluid, 
which  occasions  much  the  same  symptoms  as  peritoneal  dropsy,  viz., 
shortness  of  breath,  inability  to  take  exercise,  oedema  of  the  lower  limbs 


A  watery  cyst  In  the  brood  ligament  of  the  uterus,  which 
is  perfectly  separate,  both  from  that  viscus  and  from  the 
ovary,  a  shows  the  sharp  edge  of  the  cyst,  formed  appar- 
ently by  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus ;  b,  the  os  uteri ; 
c,  the  Fallopian  tube,  between  which  and  the  round  liga- 
ment a  bristle  is  stretched ;  d  is  placed  on  the  ovary,  which 
is  not  very  distinctly  seen  in  this  view  of  the  preparation, 
but  is  quite  separate  from  the  cyst.— St.  George's  Hospital 
Museum,  Ser.  xiv,  No.  13L 
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from  pressure  on  the  large  veins,  and  sometimes  pressure  on  the  bladder, 
causing  irritation,  or  in  rare  cases  difficulty  in  making  water. 

Terminations  of  Ovarian  Dropsy. — If  the  disease  is  allowed  to  run  its 
natural  course  it  may  prove  fatal  from  the  effects  of  its  pressure,  causing 
difficulty  in  taking  food,  and  wasting  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  albu- 
minous material  into  the  cyst;  or  it  may  burst  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
and  then  usually  causes  death,  though  a  few  instances  have  been  recorded 
in  which  the  fluid  was  absorbed  again  from  the  peritoneum  ;  and  it  is  even 
possible  that  spontaneous  cure  may  thus  take  place.  In  rarer  cases  the 
tumor  may  ulcerate  into  the  bowel,  bladder,  or  vagina,  and  this  also  is 
almost  sure  to  produce  death.  In  some  rare  cases,  as  it  seems,  the  tumor 
may  cease  to  secrete,  and  the  fluid  even  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  re- 
absorbed. The  suppuration  of  the  tumor  will  probably  lead  to  its  ulcera- 
tion, and  this  must  almost  necessarily  be  fatal. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  progress  of  ovarian  dropsy  is,  speaking  generally, 
to  death,  though  its  rate  of  progress  varies  greatly. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  ovarian  dropsy  is  not  by  any  means  easy 
in  all  cases,  as  is  seen  by  the  mistakes  which  are  known  to  occur  in  the 
practice  of  even  experienced  ovariotomists.  The  first  question  is  as  to 
peritoneal  dropsy.  Peritoneal  dropsy  depends  on  disease  of  the  kidneys, 
heart,  or  liver,  so  that  it  is  necessary  in  first  taking  charge  of  a  case  of 
supposed  ovarian  tumor  to  ascertain  that  these  viscera  are  health}'.1  Then 
the  physical  examination  of  the  abdomen  differs  in  peritoneal  and  ovarian 
dropsy.  In  the  former  the  whole  abdomen  is  uniformly  dull,  unless  the 
abdomen  is  so  little  distended  that  the  transverse  colon  floats  to  the  sur- 
face and  its  resonance  is  perceptible.  In  the  latter  the  transverse  colon 
is  quite  buried,  but  the  flanks  are  resonant,  and  the  line  of  the  cyst  can 
often  be  traced  by  making  the  patient  turn  from  side  to  side,  and  ob- 
serving how  the  resonance  to  percussion  advances  or  recedes.  The  tumor 
can  also  in  many  cases  be  felt  in  the  pelvis  by  examination  from  the  vagina 
or  from  the  rectum;  and  very  frequently  the  surrounding  cysts  can  be  felt 
as  hard  masses  in  the  wall  of  the  principal  tumor.  In  cases  of  doubt  de- 
cisive information  may,  very  likely,  be  obtained  by  tapping,  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  dense,  sticky,  gumlike,  and  often  deeply  colored  fluid 
which  is  often  found  in  ovarian  cjrsts  is  quite  different  from  the  greenish 
serum  of  dropsy. 

Another  source  of  error  is  mistaking  a  softened  fibroid  tumor  of  the 
uterus  for  an  ovarian  cyst.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  which  happened  to 
myself  as  much  as  a  gallon  of  fluid  was  contained  in  the  softened  fibroid, 
and  the  mobility  and  relations  of  the  tumor  exactly  resembled  one  of  the 
ovary.  But  if  an  accurate  history  can  be  obtained  it  will  be  found  that 
there  has  been  flooding,  the  uterine  sound  will  probably  discover  that  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus  is  elongated,  and  the  tumor  is  not  fluid,  but  semi- 
fluid, so  that,  though  a  good  deal  of  fluid  can  be  obtained  from  it  by 
tapping,  it  does  not  run  out  freely  as  from  a  cyst. 

Large  cysts  are  also  found  in  the  kidney,  and  these  have  been  operated 
upon  by  mistake  for  ovarian  dropsy.  Such  tumors,  however,  generally 
present  more  towards  one  flank  than  ovarian  tumors  do,  their  contents 
are  more  or  less  urinous,  and  if  the  hand  can  be  got  into  the  rectum 
(page  016,  footnote)  the  difference  in  their  relations  may  probably  be 
perceived. 

1  It  is  truo  that  disease  of  the  viscera  does  not  necessarily  preclude  the  occurrence 
of  ovarian  dropsy,  but  \t  would  at  any  rate  contraindicate  any  attempt  at  removal  of 
the  ovary. 
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\  Pregnancy  has  been  mistaken  for  ovarian  dropsy,  but  in  most  cases 
from  haste  or  carelessness.  Whenever  the  patient  is  of  childbearing 
age  the  possibility  of  pregnancy  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  careful 

;  examination  should  be  made  for  its  usual  signs.  It  is  more  common 
and  less  discreditable  to  overlook  pregnancy  when  it  complicates  ovarian 

,  *  dropsy,  but  even  in  cases  of  decided  ovarian  tumor,  if  the  patient  is 

..  married  or  likely  to  be  pregnant — i.  e.,  if  the  menses  have  not  appeared 
for  some  time — the  breasts  should  be  inspected,  the  abdomen  carefully 
auscultated,  the  os  uteri  examined,  and  u  ballottement "  searched  for. 

Lastly,  tumors  of  various  kinds,  chiefly  those  in  the  omentum,  and 
even  phantom  tumors,  have  been  mistaken  for  ovarian  cysts ;  but  a  care- 
ful surgical  examination  will  prevent  any  such  error.     Phantom  tumors 

:    very  commonly  disappear  under  anaesthesia. 

Treatment. — When  the  diagnosis  is  settled  the  question  of  treatment 
occurs.  There  are,  in  the  present  day,  for  ordinary  cases  of  ovarian 
tumor,  only  two  methods  of  treatment  worth  discussing,  viz.,  tapping 
and  excision.  The  injection  of  iodine  has,  I  think,  been  satisfactorily 
proved  to  be  more  dangerous  than  ovariotomy,  as  well  as  being  very 
uncertain  ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  opening  into  the  tumor 
is  reserved  for  cases  in  which,  from  extensive  adhesions,  the  attempt  to 
remove  the  tumor  is  unsuccessful. 

In  selecting  between  these  two  plans  of  treatment  a  great  considera- 
tion is  the  age  of  the  patient.  Ovarian  cysts  are  sometimes  detected  in 
early  life;  the  dermal  tumors  are  probably  always  congenital,  though 
they  do  not  usually  show  till  later  in  life ;  and  other  cysts  may  be  de- 
veloped in  childhood.  It  would  be  impossible  to  expect  prolonged  life 
in  such  cases,  except  after  ovariotomy.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
ovarian  disease  appears  late  in  life,  which  is  rare,  the  patient  is  probably 
better  advised  in  avoiding  ovariotomy  if  possible.  But  much  will  depend 
on  the  sequelae  of  a  first  tapping,  and  I  am  myself  disposed  to  think  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  ovariotomy  ought  not  to  be  performed  except  after  a 
preliminary  and  experimental  paracentesis.  This  is  useful  in  many  ways, 
and  hardly  ever  causes  any  bad  symptoms.  Afterwards,  if  the  tumor 
refills  only  slowly,  the  patient  may  be  better  advised  in  having  it  tapped 
repeatedly  rather  than  running  the  risk  of  the  radical  operation.  But 
repeated  tapping  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  danger,  and  in  cases  of  young 
healthy  women  ovariotomy  is  on  the  whole  far  preferable. 

Ovariotomy  is  thus  performed.  The  patient  should  have  been  well 
purged,  and  should  have  her  legs  covered  with  a  pair  of  warm  drawers. 
The  room  should  be  warm — nearly  70°.  A  large  band  is  to  be  passed 
round  the  belly,  of  waterproof  cloth,  with  a  hiatus  for  the  incision.  She 
should  be  in  a  semi-recumbent  position  at  the  edge  of  a  firm  table,  with 
her  feet  supported  by  assistants.  The  bladder  should  be  empty.  Full 
anaesthesia  having  been  produced  by  ether,1  an  incision  is  made  in  the 
linea  alba  from  a  little  below  the  umbilicus  to  a  little  above  the  pubes, 
and  this  is  deepened  by  successive  strokes  of  the  knife  till  the  peritoneum 
is  exposed.  The  peritoneum  having  been  opened,  some  ascitic  fluid  very 
commonly  escapes.  The  surgeon  introduces  his  fore  and  middle  fingers, 
and  sweeps  them  round  over  the  cyst  to  ascertain  in  the  first  place  that 
he  is  really  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  secondly,  to  feel  for  adhesions.* 

1  Mr.  Spencer  Wells,  I  believe,  uses  the  bichloride  of  methylene;  but  ether  seems 
to  have  all  the  necessary  properties,  being  little  liable  to  cause  sickness  and  not  pro- 
ducing depression,  whilst  it  is  undeniably  safer  than  methylene. 

1  I  know  of  no  way  of  determining  the  presence  or  absence  of  adhesions  in  most 
ca$es.     Sometimes  they  may  be  detected  by  a  certain  crackling  of  fluid  in  them,  and 
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These,  if  present,  are  gently  separated  from  the  wall  of  the  cyst,  until 
the  whole  hand  is  introduced,  and  the  cyst  is  freed  from  adhesions  on  all 
sides.  Now  the  trocar  is  plunged  into  the  cyst.  To  the  trocar  a  tube  is 
fixed  which  goes  into  a  pail  on  the  floor.  As  the  cyst  is  punctured  the 
surgeon  seizes  it  with  a  vulsellum  and  draws  it  forward,  so  as  to  keep  the 
trocar  opening  as  much  as  possible  outside  of  the  wound  in  the  belly,  and 
he  and  his  assistants  take  care  that  the  trocar  does  not  slip.  Mr.  Spencer 
Wells  has  introduced  a  trocar  the  end  of  which  is  hollow  and  can  he 
retracted  within  the  canula,  and  which  has  a  set  of  hooks  on  each  side. 
As  the  cyst- wall  collapses  with  the  escape  of  the  fluid  it  is  drawn  into  the 
grasp  of  the  hooks,  and  thus  the  canula  is  firmly  fixed.  I  have  used  this 
trocar  with  good  results ;  but  if  the  cyst-wall  is  thin  the  hooks  are  liable 
to  tear  it,  and  then  it  is  better  to  trust  to  gentle  traction  with  blunt  for- 
ceps. As  the  fluid  escapes  and  the  cyst  collapses  the  surgeon  passes  his 
hand  gently  round  the  sides  and  top  of  the  tumor  to  ascertain  that  there 
are  no  adhesions  behind,  to  divide  them  carefully  if  there  are,  and  to 
deliver  the  cyst.  And  at  this  stage  of  the  operation  the  operator  may 
find  reason  to  extend  his  incision  upwards  even  as  high  as  the  en  si  form 
cartilage.  At  the  same  time  the  assistants  (one  on  each  side)  keep  np 
guarded  pressure  on  either  side  of  the  abdomen,  so  that  the  intestines 
may  not  protrude.  When  the  first  cyst  has  been  emptied  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  puncture  others  in  the  same  way  before  the  tumor  can  be  de- 
livered, and  in  doing  so  the  escape  of  cyst-fluid  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 
is  still  more  probable.  Or  the  tumor  may  be  adherent  to  the  liver  or 
omentum  above,  to  the  intestines  behind,  or  to  the  wall  of  the  abdomen 
or  pelvis.  These  posterior  adhesions  are  the  most  formidable  complica- 
tion in  ovariotomy,  especially  those  to  the  intestine.  The  omentum  con- 
tains large  vessels,  and  it  may  be  necesary  to  tie  it  with  catgut  before 
freeing  it  from  the  tumor;  otherwise  there  is  little  trouble  in  dealing 
with  omental  adhesions.  Adhesions  to  solid  viscera  are  not  generally 
very  formidable,  but  the  intestine  is  sometimes  almost  imbedded  in  the 
wall  of  the  tumor.  In  such  a  case  the  peritoneal  lining  of  the  tumor  must 
be  slowly  and  carefully  peeled  off  along  with  the  bowel.  It  is  as  well, 
perhaps,  to  have  a  clamp  like  that  figured  on  p.  656  at  hand,  so  that  any 
broad  band  of  adhesion  may  be  securely  clamped  while  it  is  divided  and 
its  vessels  tied  with  catgut.  This  appears  preferable  to  searing  the  bleed- 
ing surface  with  the  actual  cautery,  though  this  is  a  plan  adopted  with 
success.  Finally,  the  tumor  having  been  freed  and  its  remains  delivered 
through  the  wound,  its  pedicle  must  be  secured.  Three  ways  are  in  use 
for  this  purpose.  The  best,  in  my  opinion,  and  the  one  which  has  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  Mr.  Spencer  Wells,  is  to  secure  the  pedicle  with 
a  clamp,  whenever  that  is  possible  without  much  traction  on  the  uterus. 
The  clamp,  which  consists  of  two  broad  blades  held  together  by  a  power- 
ful screw,  having  been  fixed  on  the  pedicle  just  outside  of  the  abdominal 
wound,  the  whole  tumor  is  cut  away  about  two  inches  beyond  it ;  and 
then  the  surgeon  passes  down  his  finger  to  the  other  ovary  to  assure  him- 
self that  it  is  healthy.  If  so,  the  wound  is  united,  after  any  cyst-fluid 
which  has  got  into  the  pelvis  has  been  gently  removed  with  a  perfectly 
clean  new  sponge.  In  uniting  the  wound  stout  gilt  harelip  needles  are 
used.     These  are  passed  from  the  left  to  the  right  lip  of  the  wound,  about 


may  often  be  suspected  from  the  history  of  previous  pain  or  other  symptoms  of  peri- 
tonitis. But  in  all  old-standing  cases  they  may  be  expected.  Their  existence  to  a 
moderate  extent  does  not  seem  to  prejudice  the  patient's  prospect.  The  adhesions  in 
front,  between  the  cyst  and  vYmh  *YAvvtciVm\  ii«\\*%wt«  vcvu<tH  more  easily  dealt  with 
when  the  cyst  is  fu\\  and  tenao  \\w\w  «Av&t  \\.\m»  Viwfc  \&\>v^- 
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an  inch  from  its  edge,  and  embrace  the  whole  tissue  down  to  the  peri- 
toneum ;  and  it  is  well,  I  think,  that  the  pin  should  take  up  a  small  piece 
of  the  peritoneum  on  either  side  (p.  235).  Then  any  superfluous  part  of 
the  tumor  beyond  the  clamp  may  be  cut  away,  a  broad  flannel  roller 
applied,  and  the  patient  cleaned  from  any  stains  of  the  operation,  and 
put  into  a  warmed  bed.  About  one-quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphia  should 
be  injected  subcutaneously,  or  double  the  quantity  introduced  as  a  sup- 
pository. 

When  the  clamp  cannot  be  fixed  on  the  pedicle  of  the  tumor  on  ac- 
count of  its  proximity  to  the  uterus,  without  injudicious  traction  on  that 
organ,  the  best  plan  is  to  perforate  the  pedicle  with  a  needle  threaded 
with  stout  wire,  and  tie  it  in  halves,  the  ends  of  the  ligature  having  been 
flattened  down  so  as  not  to  irritate  the  neighboring  parts,  and  after  cut- 
ting away  the  tumor  down  to  within  about  half  an  inch  from  the  ligature, 
drop  the  pedicle  back  into  the  belly.  In  a  case  treated  successfully  in 
this  wa}',  I  searched  some  time  afterwards  carefully  for  the  wire  by  pal- 
pation from  the  abdominal  wall  and  from  the  vagina,  but  could  elicit  no 
sensation  of  its  presence. 

The  other  plan  of  treating  the  pedicle  is  with  the  clamp  and  cautery, 
returning  the  cauterized  end  into  the  belly ;  but  this  is,  I  think,  more 
dangerous  than  the  former,  though  it  may  be  necessary  to  adopt  it  in 
some  cases  of  very  short  pedicle. 

The  after-treatment  of  the  case  should  be  simple.  For  about  twelve 
hours  nothing  should  be  given  by  the  mouth.  The  patient,  if  restless, 
should  be  quieted  by  subcutaneous  injections  or  suppositories  of  morphia, 
some  pieces  of  ice  should  be  given  to  suck,  and  she  may,  if  much  ex- 
hausted, require  stimulant  enemata;  but  as  a  general  rule  the  less  that 
is  given  in  any  waj'  at  first  the  better.  The  room  should  be  kept  warm 
but  fresh,  and  the  pulse  and  temperature  carefully  watched  ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  tendency  to  vomiting  has  passed  away,  nourishment  and  stimu- 
lants should  be  given  as  the  state  of  the  pulse  indicates.  The  urine  must 
be  evacuated  with  the  catheter  for  several  days  at  any  rate  after  tire 
operation.  The  superfluous  part  of  the  tumor  left  outside  the  pedicle  (in 
order  to  insure  that  the  clamp  does  not  slip)  may  be  trimmed  off  next 
day,  and  the  clamp  removed  the  day  after.  The  harelip  sutures  should 
be  taken  away  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  the  lips  of  the  wound  being  kept 
together  with  broad  strips  of  strapping  and  a  flannel  bandage. 

Acute  and  general  peritonitis  is  almost  always  rapidly  fatal.  Its  treat- 
ment must  be  the  same  as  after  herniotomy.  Limited  inflammation  and 
suppuration  sometimes  occur  around  the  pedicle,  and  by  no  means  pre- 
cludes the  hope  of  a  successful  issue,  though  it  will  retard  union. 

Results. — The  success  of  ovariotomy  of  late  years  has  been  very  en- 
couraging, the  operation  in  practiced  hands  having  given  a  ratio  of  mor- 
tality not  exceeding  a  quarter,1  a  wonderful  triumph  of  surgery  in  an 
operation  so  extensive  and  so  dreadful  in  appearance ;  and  considering 
the  recent  introduction  of  the  operation  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  even  this  ratio  of  deaths  may  be  diminished.  The  improvement  in 
the  results  of  the  operation  over  those  which  attended  it  on  its  first  in- 
troduction are  due  undoubtedly  in  the  first  place  to  anaesthesia,  saving 
the  patient  the  horrible  shock  of  the  operation,  and  enabling  the  surgeon 
to  carry  on  the  necessarily  protracted  manipulations  in  quiet.  In  the 
next  place  thej-are  due  to  the  extended  experience  of  the  operation  and 
to  the  simplification  of  operative  measures  and  after-treatment.     And  no 

1  Mr.  Spencer  Wells  has  published  600  cases,  with  a  mortality  of,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, one-fourth. — Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  lvi,  p.  120. 
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douhi  the  results  have  been  improved  by  the  fact  that  a  large  u 

the  oases  h:iYi»  fallen   into  the  hands  of  iutli vhluul  op 

thus  acquired  a  familiarity  with  the  deli  I  the 

management  of  canes  which  cam  only  be  acquired 

and  who  also  probably  operate  more  freel; 

of  hopeful  cases—than  those  do  s  perience 

Certain  it  is  that  the  experience  of  ovariotomy  in  U<  md  by 

hospital  surgeons  has  presented  n  deadly  oontn 

[leva]  wnnotwi g  in  saying  that  the  operation  Is  nol  non  ptaci 

in  the  ordinary  wards  of  our  hospitals.    Borne  have 
the  same  roof,  others  separate  bftildiu  I  under 

^formed  with  mora  or less  buoc 

Several  causes  may  be  alleged  to  account  fur  this  went  of  *u  cress  is 
hospital  practice.    It  is  always  said  by  those  who  d<  -tint 

the  ill  success  of  ovariotomy  in  them  proves   the  Insalubrity  ir  ai- 

moephera.     Vet  the  great  success  obtained  by  Mr.  S|  in  a 

ipital  which  differs  from  other  hospital  buildings  only  in  being 
appropriately  constructed  renders  this  conclusion 

II v  when  we  most  delicate  plat 

speediest  and  most  healthy  pr< 
the  very  atmosphere  said  tobeao  deadly.     Very  pro  an- 

imy  involve  a  susceptibility  of  inflammation  in  the  e\  ritoneo 

(00  groat  to  be  safely  treated  in   the  same   ward   with  other  sup 
wounds,  and  We  see  something  analogous  to  this  En  healthj 
But  why  they  should  not  I  s&fuliy  treated  in  separel 

mafns  -till  unaccounted  for.     Possibly  the  fact  that  the  attendf 
communication  with  other  miscellaneous  oases  f  «letl 

do  with  it.     Atany  rale,  for  the  present,  we  musl 
if  ovarian  operations  are  to  be  undertaken  at  hospiti 
nn  Hi  must  foe  provided  for  them.     1  need  hardly  say  thai  in 

Moils  the  minutest  precautions  must  he  taken  t«>  iusai 

Ltness  of  '-wry  instrument,  sponge,  or  other  thing  which 
patient,  and  to  see  that  no  one  takes  part  in  tb 
surgeon  and  his  two  immediate  assistants,  who  must  all  ha 
d  and  disinfected  their  hands  just  before  comm< 

The  more  strictly  obstetric  operations,  viz.  sarean  section  and 

those  for  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  are  not  treated  of  in  this  w.,fk. 
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Hypertrophy. — The  female  breast  is  occasionally  ai 
hypertrophy.     It  is  a  rare  disease  which  commen 
puberty,  in   single   women  as  well  as  married.     It  is 
tumor  of  the  breast  partly  by  its  perfectly  even  and  homogeneous  fetl* 
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partly  by  the  absence  of  all  symptoms,  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  it  usu- 
ally affects  both  breasts,  which  tumors  hardly  ever  do.  The  diagnosis  is 
generally  obvious  if  careful  examination  be  made.  In  some  cases  large 
tumors  of  the  breast  have  been  carelessly  classified  as  "hypertrophy;" 
but  the  error  is  one  easily  avoided.  Nor  should  the  genuine  hypertrophy 
be  confounded  with  the  temporary  enlargement  which  sometimes  accom- 
panies amenorrhea.     The  differences  are  well  described  by  Mr.  Birkett. 

When  the  breasts  are  seen  to  be  enlarging  gradually,  and  to  an  incon- 
venient extent,  the  surgeon's  first  care  is  to  inquire  into  the  general  health, 
and  to  attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  affection  by  correcting  any- 
thing that  may  be  amiss.  Carefully  applied  pressure  may  also  be  tried. 
But  it  must  be  allowed  that  little  good  is  usually  done  by  any  measure 
short  of  amputation,  and  to  this  no  surgeon  would  willingly  resort  unless 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  allow  the  patient  to  go  about.  It  is 
said  that  sometimes  after  the  removal  of  one  breast,  the  other  has  become 
smaller. 

Atrophy  of  the  breast  is  natural  in  the  later  period  of  life,  though  usu- 
ally it  is  not  much  noticed,  as  the  place  of  the  gland  tissue  is  occupied 
by  fat;  but  atrophy  also  takes  place  sometimes  without  any  known  cause, 
or  in  connection  with  the  growth  of  a  tumor  in  some  part  of  the  breast, 
or  from  excessive  lactation.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  good  deal 
of  wasting  of  the  breast  is  quite  consistent  with  the  perfect  integrity  of 
the  gland  tissue,  as  evidenced  by  the  secretion  ;  and  it  is  noticed  that 
women  with  breasts  which  are  very  small,  and  have  been  supposed  to  be 
atrophied,  often  have  a  fuller  supply  of  milk  than  others.  Sometimes, 
however,  there  is  genuine  atrophy  with  consequent  want  of  milk.  Nothing 
can  be  done  to  avert  it. 

Inflammation  of  the  rudimentary  breast  in  infancy  is  not  uncommon 
in  both  sexes,  perhaps  more  so  in  boys  than  girls.  It  produces  redness 
and  tenderness,  with  a  serous  or  even  milky  secretion  from  the  nipple. 
Nurses  are  in  the  habit  of  aggravating  the  mischief  by  rubbing,  to  "rub 
away  the  milk,"  as  they  phrase  it.  This  ought  never  to  be  permitted ; 
the  irritation  will  soon  subside  under  soothing  lotions  and  cataplasms, 
with  attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels. 

Chronic  Abscess. — Inflammation  also  occurs  sometimes  at  puberty,  and 
here  also  in  the  male  as  well  as  the  female;  though  in  boys  it  is  usually 
insignificant  and  transient.  In  females  it  sometimes  lays  the  foundation 
of  chronic  abscess,  an  affection  often  mistaken  for  tumor;  and,  in  fact, 
not  easy  to  distinguish  from  a  solid  tumor  by  palpation.  But  in  all  cases 
where  a  perfectly  healthy  young  woman  presents  a  rounded  elastic  lump 
iu  the  breast,  the  idea  of  chronic  abscess  should  occur  to  the  surgeon's 
mind,  and  he  should  be  cautious  of  giving  an  opinion  without  an  explora- 
tory puncture.  I  have  seen  several  such  cases  brought  into  operating 
theatres,  a  mistake  which  indeed  involves  no  bad  consequences,  since  the 
abscess  is  opened  by  the  incision  made  to  expose  the  supposed  tumor ; 
but  which,  at  any  rate,  involves  unnecessary  alarm  to  the  patient,  and  is 
as  well  avoided. 

I  have  heard  of  breasts  having  been  removed  for  chronic  abscess,  a 
grave  and  a  disgraceful  mistake. 

Lacteal  Abscess. — The  common  cause  of  inflammation  of  the  breast  is 
irritation  in  suckling,  and  usually  in  women  who  persist  in  doing  so  when 
in  too  weak  a  condition  to  bear  it.  Its  cause  is  often  to  be  found  in  an 
imperfect  development  of  the  nipple.  The  woman  is  generally  a  primi- 
para,  and  the  abscess  usually  occurs  within  about  a  month  after  delivery. 
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But  the  inflammation  sometimes  commences  with  the  secretion  of  the  milk 
or  even  before  this,  with  the  vascular  excitement  preliminary  to  the  secre- 
tion, especially  if  the  breast  has  been  irritated  or  injured.  Abscess  soon 
forms,  sometimes  with  much  fever  and  constitutional  disturbance.  The 
abscess  presents  in  one  of  three  situations:  over  the  breast,  in  it,  or  be- 
hind it.  Superficial  abscess  produces  generally  only  slight  symptoms; 
the  pus  lies  near  the  surface,  and  a  simple  puncture  suffices  for  its  evacua- 
tion. The  true  mammary  abscess  is  usually  accompanied  by  more  fever 
than  superficial  abscess,  and  by  much  tension,  heat,  and  pain  in  the  breast 
As  soon  as  fluctuation  can  be  felt,  or  even  before,  if  the  symptoms  be 
decided,  a  free  incision  should  be  made  into  it,  in  a  direction  radiating 
from  the  nipple.  The  evacuation  of  the  matter  gives  great  relief,  and 
prevents  the  abscess  from  burrowing  about  in  the  gland  or  behind  it. 
Cases  in  which  incisions  have  been  neglected  or  refused  are  often  seen, 
in  which  the  breast  is  riddled  with  sinuses,  indurated  in  various  parte, 
and  probably  permanently  damaged  as  a  secreting  organ.  In  the  deep 
or  submammary  abscess  the  whole  gland  is  raised  from  the  surface  of  the 
chest,  and  floats  on  the  subjacent  matter  as  on  a  water-bath.  In  this  form, 
the  patient  should  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  an 
incision  made  under  the  breast  into  the  collection  of  matter  so  as  to  afford 
a  depending  opening  which  is  to  be  kept  patent  with  oiled  lint.  Or  it  is 
sometimes  useful  to  pass  a  drainage-tube.  It  saves  subsequent  cutting 
to  make  a  satisfactory  opening  at  first,  or  even  to  open  the  abscess  in 
several  places. 

Patients  with  abscess  after  lactation  should  give  up  suckling  entirely; 
the}'  require  good  diet;  full  doses  of  quinine  are  often  very  beneficial,  and 
a  moderate  allowance  of  wine  or  porter;  care  being  taken  not  to  overload 
the  digestive  organs. 

Precautionary  measures  may  sometimes  avert  abscess  in  parturient  or 
pregnant  women  whose  breasts  are  much  congested  with  milk  or  in  whom 
the  large  milk-ducts  are  obstructed.  These  consist  in  free  purging,  sooth- 
ing warm  applications  to  the  breast,  drawing  oft' the  superfluous  milk  with 
a  pump,  and  opening  any  ducts  which  are  found  to  be  obstructed  with 
epithelium. 

Lobular  Induration.- — Hyperesthesia  of  the  breast,  with  chronic  indu- 
ration of  various  parts  of  it,  is  extremely  common,  and  is  very  liable  to 
be  mistaken,  for  tumor.  In  some  cases  the  whole  breast  remains,  after  an 
acute  attack  of  inflammation,  hard,  heavy,  and  somewhat  tender.  These 
cases  are  not  so  difficult  of  diagnosis,  but  when  only  a  portion  of  the 
breast  is  indurated  the  hardened  part  much  resembles  a  scirrhous  or 
glandular  tumor.  The  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  by  the  fact  that 
various  separate  lobules  are  usually  affected  and  often  in  both  breasts, 
and  by  the  general  aspect  of  the  case,  and  of  the  patient,  to  which  Mr. 
Birkett  adds  as  diagnostic  signs  that  in  these  cases  the  pain  usually  fol- 
lows the  course  and  distribution  of  one  or  more  nerves,  and  that  if  these 
nerves  be  sought  for  and  pressed  upon  as  they  issue  from  the  thorax,  the 
slightest  pressure  will  induce  acute  pain,  sometimes  confined  to  a  single 
branch  distributed  to  the  indurated  part  while  the  rest  are  unaffected. 
This  induced  pain  is,  he  says,  almost  pathognomonic  of  the  disease. 
Another  diagnostic  sign  on  which  he  also  lays  stress  is,  that  "  when  the 
hand  is  pressed  gently  over  the  gland,  nothing  indicating  the  existence 
of  a  new  growth  is  felt,  which  alwajrs  happens  when  one  exists — the  indu- 
ration is  very  distinct  \i  cox&\rc^fc^  between  the  fingers  and  thumb,  but 
imperceptible  with  ttafc  baM  ^W^&  foxVj  <y&  n^  \m\^ 
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In  treating  this  affection  the  first  point  is  to  improve  the  general 
health,  to  insist  on  healthy  habits  of  exercise,  to  cure  any  menstrual 
irregularities,  and  to  dissipate  the  apprehensions  of  tumor  and  cancer 
which  the  patient  probably  entertains.  Quinine,  iron,  and  mineral  acids 
often  do  good  if  the  digestion  be  attended  to,  and  iodine  internally  is 
highly  thought  of  by  some  surgeons.  Local  applications  are  always 
useful  in  removing  the  part  from  the  patient's  own  constant  inspection 
and  handling,  for  which  purpose  a  belladonna  plaster  may  be  used ;  the 
breast  if  heavy  and  pendulous  must  be  supported  from  the  opposite 
shoulder.  In  some  cases,  where  pressure  cau  be  tolerated,  strapping, 
applied  over  a  layer  of  mercurial  ointment,  removes  the  induration. 
Where  the  evidences  of  inflammation  are  more  distinct,  evaporating  and 
soothing  lotions  must  be  employed. 

Neuralgia  or  Hysterical  Pain. — In  other  cases,  even  without  any  swell- 
ing or  induration,  the  breast  is  the  seat  of  almost  intolerable  pain,  some- 
times constant,  sometimes  periodic,  and  usually  accompanied  by  hyper- 
esthesia of  the  skin  of  the  breast,  as  well  as  by  pain  in  the  neighboring 
parts.  The  affection  is  more  common  in  young  girls  than  in  elderly  per- 
sons, and  in  the  unmarried  than  the  married.  It  is  usually  associated 
with  deranged  menstruation,  and  probably  with  other  disorders  of  health 
and  digestion  ;  and  those  who  suffer  from  it  may  sometimes  be  found  to 
be  addicted  to  depraved  practices.  The  treatment  consists  in  protecting 
the  breast  from  all  contact  or  examination.  The  organ  will  often  be 
found  to  be  hard,  prominent,  and  congested ;  and  in  this  condition,  I 
believe,  relief  will  often  be  obtained  by  tolerably  firm  strapping,  which 
may  be  done  under  anaesthesia  if  necessary.  The  bowels  and  the  state  of 
the  menstrual  secretion  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  the  moral 
treatment  recommended  for  other  nervous  disorders  must  be  strictly  en- 
forced, and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  any  secret  practices  which  may 
be  detected  must  be  put  a  stop  to. 

Functional  Dinorde.ru. — The  secretion  of  milk  may  be  disordered  in 
various  ways.  It  is  said  that  in  rare  cases  the  breasts  have  been  known 
to  secrete  milk  quite  independent  of  pregnancy,  in  old  women,  children, 
and  virgins.  Atrophy  of  the  breast-tissue,  causing  absence  in  the  secre- 
tion, has  been  referred  to  above.  The  opposite  state,  in  which  the  secre- 
tion is  excessive  (galactorrhea),  or  in  which  it  does  not  cease  on  the  ces- 
sation of  suckling,  is  connected  with  derangement  of  the  general  health, 
and  will  subside  as  this  is  restored.  The  only  derangement  .of  secretiou 
which  constitutes  a  specific  disease  is  congestion  with  milk,  which  some- 
times leads  to  so  much  solidity  and  brawniness  of  the  organ  as  to  be 
taken  for  cancer,  especially  as  the  raising  of  the  gland  causes  the  nipple 
to  be  buried.  The  diagnosis  is  settled  by  observing  that  there  was  no 
tumor  before  delivery,  and  that  cancer  hardly  ever  begins  during  suck- 
ling. Abscess  is  to  be  apprehended,  }*et  cases  occur,  according  to  Mr. 
Birkett,  in  which  the  congestion  subsides  and  the  breast  is  again  quite 
useful.  Only  one  breast  is  usually  affected.  The  improvement  of  general 
health,  weaning  the  child,  pressure  with  carefully  applied  strapping,  or 
the  application  of  tincture  of  iodine,  or  iodide  of  lead  ointment,  are  the 
measures  prescribed  for  the  treatment  of  this  condition. 

Tumors  of  the  Breast. — The  disease  described  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  as 
"chronic  mammary  tumor,"  and  formerly  regarded  as  a  fibrous  growth,  is 
now  usually  denominated  by  some  name  such  as  adenoma,  adenoid 
tumor,  or  mammary  glandular  tumor,  in  order  to  mark  the  fact  that  in 
its  structure  tissue  is  found  which  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  that 
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of  the  gland  itself.  Simple  adenoma  forms  a  firm,  tabulated  tumor,  sur- 
rounded by  a  capsule  of  fibrous  tissue,  in  which,  on  microscopic  examin- 
ation, rudimentary  breast-tissue  is  found,  i.e.,  the  coeeal  pouches  in  which 
the  ducts  commence,  and  in  some  cases,  according  to  Mr.  Birkett,  rudi- 
ments of  the  ducts  themselves.  He  also  describes  tumors  in  which  "the 
observer  may  detect  ducts,  sinuses,  and  even  the  secretion  peculiar  to 
this  gland." 

Adenoma  is  more  common  at  an  early  period  of  adult  life,  the  decade 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age  forming  the  majority,  and  it  com- 
mences more  commonlj'  in  single  than  in  married  life. 

Serocystic  Tumor. — Closely  connected  with  this  disease  is  the  form  of 
new  growth  described  by  Sir  B.  Brodie  as  tterocyntic,  aud  by  Mr.  Ctesar 
Hawkins  as  tuberocystic  tumor.  In  this  disease  cysts  are  found  into 
each  of  which  a  new  growth  projects.  The  cysts  contain  a  tenacious 
viscid  fluid,  often  more  or  less  dark  in  color  from  the  admixture  of  some 
of  the  elements  of  the  blood.  Very  commonly  there  are  many  such 
cysts,  and  the  growth  of  the  solid  matter  into  them  gradually  fills  them 
up,  until  at  length  they  are  almost  altogether  obliterated;  aud  then  the 
growth  projects  through  the  cyst,  presses  on  the  skin,  bursts  it,  and 
(ungates.  Two  views  prevail  of  the  origin  of  these  growths.  In  Sir  B. 
Brodie's  view  the  cyst  was  the  original  formation,  being  produced  either 
by  the  obstruction  of  one  of  the  ducts  of  the  gland  (which,  however, 
seems  to  be  very  rare),  or  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  part,  in  the 
same  way  as  cysts  form  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  The  solid  tumor 
then  grows  from  the  tissue  which  forms  the  wall  of  the  cyst.  But  in  Mr. 
Birkett's  view  the  so-called  cyst  in  these  compound  tumors  is  a  secon- 
dary formation,  and  is  really  only  a  space  in  the  capsule  of  the  tumor,  the 
layers  of  which  are  separated  by  fluid  which  has  accumulated  probably 
in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  solid  growth  below  it.  Mr.  Birkett, 
therefore,  describes  serocystic  or  tuberocystic  tumor  as  merely  a  variety 
of  the  adenoid  tumor;  and  he  separates  the  cystoid  cavities  which  form 
parts  of  such  tumors  entirely  from  the  true  cysts,  likening  them  rather 
to  "the  arrangement  of  the  capsular  ligaments  of  joints  attached  around 
the  articular  ends  of  the  long  bones  than  to  genuine  cysts."  The  solid 
matter  which  forms  the  growing  portion  of  such  tumors  consists  in  large 
proportion  of  cells,  usually  spindle-  or  awn-shaped,  and  rapidly  growing 
into  imperfect  fibrous  tissue,  constituting  the  "fibro-plastic  tumor"  of 
Leber!,  or  the  u spindle  celled  sarcoma"  of  later  pathologists.  The  im- 
perfect imitation  of  the  gland-tissue  characteristic  of  adenoma  is  also 
often  met  with  in  portions  of  these  tumors,  and  this  fact,  together  with 
the  occasional  coexistence  of  the  firm  adenoma  (or  chronic  mammary 
tumor)  with  such  serocystic  growths,  of  which  an  excellent  drawing  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Birkett's  essay  (Syst.  of  Surg.,  vol.  v,  p.  257),  has  led 
him  to  classify  the  serocystic  tumor  as  a  variety  of  adenoma. 

Operations. — At  the  same  time,  even  if  we  allow  that  the  two  are 
varieties  of  the  same  form  of  tumor,  they  are  varieties  which  are  char- 
acterized by  the  very  important  difference  that  in  the  firm,  hard,  tabulated 
tumor  which  Sir  A.  Cooper  described  as  chronic  mammary,  in  which 
there  are  no  cysts,  in  which  the  fibrous  tissue  forming  the  framework  of 
the  adenoid  growth  is  well  developed,  and  the  whole  mass  free  from  juice, 
recurrence  after  removal  hardly  ever  takes  place;  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
remove  more  than  the  tumor  itself.  A  free  incision  having  been  made 
through  the  capsule  of  the  new  growth,  the  latter  should  be  enucleated, 
the  breast  being  yreaeYw^awOi  e«\rettY&(  ^r^  being  taken  not  to  interfere 
with  the  nipple  ov  U\e  W^e  &\\cX*  ^wvnw£y&%  W\V\we&^KVi  \t  Uu 
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patient  is  likely  to  have  children.  She  may  then  be  confidently  assured 
that  no  recurrence  is  probable. 

But  in  the  steroeystie  tumors,  when  the  fibro-plastic  or  sarcomatous 
element  prevails  in  the  solid  growth,  the  case  must  always  be  looked  upon 
with  apprehension  ;  for  such  tumors  do  unquestionably  recur,  and  they 
are  the  more  prone  to  do  so  the  more  succulent,  loose,  and  imperfect  their 
tissue  is,  and  perhaps  the  older  the  patient  is  at  the  time  of  their  forma- 
tion. This  recurrence  takes  place  generally  only  in  the  scar  itself,  and  I 
have  seen  several  cases  in  which  the  patient  has  preserved  her  general 
health  entirely  unaffected  after  the  disease  has  recurred  many  times.  In 
one  remarkable  case  in  Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins's  practice  at  St.  George's 
Hospital  it  was  not  till  after  ten  recurrences  and  eighteen  years'  dura- 
tion of  the  case  that  the  patient  finally  succumbed  to  exhaustion  pro- 
duced by  the  sloughing  of  the  tumor,  which  at  length  it  became  im- 
practicable to  extirpate.  But  I  have  known  one  instance  in  which  a 
8erocystic  tumor  recurred  in  the  other  breast.  These  circumstances 
should  teach  caution  in  prognosis,  and  should  incline  the  surgeon  rather 
to  remove  the  whole  breast  than  merely  extirpate  the  tumor  whenever 
the  growth  is  large  and  advancing  rapidly,  and  particularly  if  the  patient 
be  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  or  be  from  any  cause  unlikely  to  suckle. 

Diagnoni*. — The  diagnosis  between  simple  adenoma  and  lobular  in- 
duration has  been  given  under  the  latter  head.  From  cancer  there  is 
usually  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  it,  if  the  case  be  kept  for  some 
time  under  observation,  looking  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  non-im- 
plication of  the  gland  or  skin,  the  absence  of  the  stabbing  pain  of  cancer, 
the  more  lobulated  feeling  and  less  firm  consistence  of  the  tumor,  and  the 
almost  imperceptible  progress  of  the  disease,  though  an  incipient  cancer 
is  not  uncommonly  mistaken  for  adenoma  on  a  single  examination.  The 
diagnosis  between  the  serocystie  tumors  and  the  softer  forms  of  cancer  is 
sometimes  by  no  means  easy ;  for  even  if  the  presence  of  cysts  has  been 
ascertained,  such  cysts  may  exist  in  a  mass  of  medullary  cancer.  But 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  two  diseases  is  very  different — the  skin  is  un- 
affected in  the  serocystie  tumor,  or  if  adherent  is  not  infiltrated  and 
brawny  as  in  cancer ;  nor  are  there  the  large  superficial  veins,  and  the 
great  general  vascularity  which  are  found  in  cancer.  However,  if  the 
growth  be  advancing  rapidly,  it  is  better  to  pronounce  a  very  guarded 
diagnosis  before  removal,  and  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  extirpating 
the  whole  breast;  and  when  the  skin  has  given  way  and  the  tumor  is 
/ungating  out  of  a  large  opening,  the  diagnosis  is  the  more  difficult,  and 
the  removal  of  the  entire  breast  more  obviously  necessary.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  surrounding  skin  is  the  chief  element  in  diagnosis  during  this 
stage  of  a  serocystie  tumor.  The  edges  of  the  ulcer  are  sharp-cut,  and 
the  neighboring  skin  thinned  ;  while  in  the  cancerous  ulcer  the  edges  are 
prominent  and  hard,  and  the  cancerous  matter  is  infiltrated  for  some 
distance  around. 

Simple  r //*/*  also  occur  in  the  breast,  in  which  no  solid  growth  ever 
takes  place.  Some  depend  on  obstruction  of  the  ducts  of  the  gland  and 
contain  a  tenacious  mucoid  fluid.  Such  obstructed  ducts  forming  small 
cysts  will  very  often  be  found,  on  careful  examination  of  the  breasts  of 
women  who  have  borne  children,  and  in  whom  the  cysts  have  remained 
so  small  as  never  to  occasion  any  symptoms.  At  other  times,  oftener  in 
those  who  have  borne  children,  one  or  more  of  them  increase  till  they 
project  under  the  skin  and  attract  the  patient's  attention.  Other  cysts, 
also,  sometimes  form  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  nipple,  usually  earlier 
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in  life  than  the  duct-cysts,  and  in  women  who  have  not  borne  children, 
containing  a  simple  watery  serum,  with  only  a  slight  proportion  of  albu- 
men. These  simple  cysts  require  only  a  puncture,  with  pressure  or 
stimulating  lotion  afterwards.  The  puncture  may  be  repeated  if  the  cyst 
fills  again,  or  it  may  be  laid  open  and  made  to  granulate.  Sometimes 
the  tumor  bursts  of  itself,  and  then  usually  disappears. 

Milk-cysls,  or  u  galactoceles,"  are 'tumors  which  form  during  lactation 
either  from  mere  dilatation  of  an  obstructed  duct,  or  from  its  rupture  and 
effusion  of  the  milk  into  the  neighboring  tissue.  They  may  subside  on 
the  cessation  of  suckling,  to  recur  at  each  of  the  following  pregnancies, 
of  which  Mr.  Birkett  gives  a  remarkable  instance ;  and  as  the  contents 
thicken  they  may  present  a  considerable  resemblance  to  a  sold  tumor. 
The  cases  are  rare  and  the  diagnosis  will  be  difficult  unless  the  patient 
has  been  under  observation,  and  the  sudden  development  of  the  tumor 
during  suckling  has  been  noticed.  Generally  they  are  not  diagnosed  till 
after  a  puncture  has  been  made,  when  the  cyst  must  be  emptied  and 
made  to  heal  by  granulation. 

Rarer  Forma. — There  are  other  forms  of  innocent  tumors  which  are 
met  with,  though  very  rarely,  in  the  female  breast.  The  expression 
"  hydatid  disease  "  in  the  older  authors  usually  means  cystic  or  serocystic 
tumor;  but  echiuococci  are  sometimes  found  in  laying  open  what  have 
been  taken  for  common  cysts  or  abscesses.  Common  fibrous  or  fibro- 
cellular  tumors  are  also  found,  but  can  hardly  be  diagnosed  before  re- 
moval. Fatty  tumor  may  of  course  form  in  the  adipose  tissue  over  the 
breast,  though  I  cannot  remember  to  have  seen  a  case ;  and  a  few  cases 
of  enchondroma  are  on  record. 

The  main  point  in  these  cases  is  to  distinguish  them  from  cancer,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  breast  if  possible.  The  precise  anatomical  form  of 
the  tumor  is  generally  only  ascertained  after  removal. 

Cancer. — Scirrhus  is  the  form  of  cancer  most  commonly  met  with  in 
the  female  breast,  though  medullary  or  soft  cancer  is  not  very  uncommon. 
Isolated  examples  of  colloid  are  to  lie  found  here  and  there,  and  have 
been  known  to  run  a  definitely  malignant  course;  but  the  nature  of  the 
disease  can  hardly  be  diagnosed  before  removal,  nor  is  the  prognosis  by 
any  means  certain.  As  usually  seen,  cancer  of  the  breast  presents  itself 
as  a  small,  hard,  stony  lump  situated  in  the  thickness  of  the  gland,  and 
the  size  of  the  breast  is  noticed  not  to  be  much  increased,  even  as  the 
tumor  enlarges,  since  the  tissues  around  shrink  as  they  become  adherent 
to  the  tumor.  This  same  shrinking  of  the  tissues  and  the  adhesion  of 
the  cellular  tissue  to  the  tumor  produce  the  dimpling  of  the  skin  and  the 
retraction  of  the  nipple  which  are  so  often  seen  in  cancer.  The  adhesion, 
however,  may  take  place  in  the  other  direction,  causing  the  tumor  to  be- 
come attached  to  the  pectoral  muscle,  or  even  to  the  ribs.  Later  on  the 
cancer  infiltrates  the  skin,  and  then  ulcerates,  fungating  out  of  the  ulcer 
in  large  bleeding  masses  if  it  be  of  the  soft  kind,  or  else  producing  the 
scirrhous  ulcer.  Cancer  of  the  breast  is  accompanied  by  lancinating  pain 
in  the  chest  and  neck  and  down  the  arm,  by  wasting  and  ultimately  by 
cancerous  cachexia.  The  axillary  glands  become  enlarged,  and  some- 
times also  the  subclavian  and  other  cervical,  or  even  the  mediastinal 
glands.  The  arm  often  becomes  u»deiuatous  from  the  pressure  of  these 
enlarged  glands  on  the  veins;  and  in  some  cases  the  skin  becomes  ex- 
tensively infiltrated  and  matted  to  the  deeper  parts — u  hidebound  cancer." 

Cancer  in  the  tavett&V  u\^eax%  ^^Uev  iu  the  form  of  a  defined  mass  sepa- 
rated from  tbe  gland  \*y  a  &\sX\xui\»  wv-v^Xs^  w  \Yti&&t«ta.\  vbxwi^Uout  the 
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gland-tissue,  or  containing  cysts  which  may  be  formed  by  the  softening 
of  its  texture,  and  according  to  Mr.  Birkett  by  the  effusion  of  the  juice 
of  the  cancer  into  the  envelope  of  the  tumor.  It  occurs  usually  between 
the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty.  Out  of  458  cases  tabulated  by  Mr.  Birkett, 
100  occurred  in  the  decade  between  thirty  and  forty,  and  193  between 
forty  and  fifty.  This  shows  that  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  is  relatively 
most  common  towards  the  period  of  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia ;  yet 
in  examining  the  particulars  of  100  cases,  Mr.  Birkett  failed  to  detect  any ' 
connection  between  the  two  events,  and  he  equally  failed  to  prove  the 
correctness  of  the  common  opinion  that  cancer  is  more  frequent  in  the 
single  than  the  married,  and  in  the  sterile  than  in  those  who  have  borne 
children  ;  or  any  connection  between  the  growth  of  cancer  and  imperfec- 
tion in  suckling.  It  is  noticed  that  cancer  hardly  ever  begins  during 
pregnancy  or  suckling,  though  it  is  not  rare  to  see  cancer  in  a  suckling 
woman,  the  disease  having  begun  before  pregnancy. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  cancer  from  innocent  tumor  rests  on  the 
more  advanced  age  of  the  patient,  on  the  hardness  of  the  tumor  in  scir- 
rhas,  its  rapid  growth  and  great  vascularity  in  the  soft  form  of  cancer, 
the  early  implication  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue  around,  leading  to 
dimpling  and  retraction  of  the  nipple,1  the  affection  of  the  glands,  the 
state  of  the  general  health,  the  characteristic  pain  (which,  however,  like 
pain  of  all  other  kinds,  is  liable  to  be  simulated  by  mere  nervous  affec- 
tion), and  lastly  by  the  occasional  deposit  of  cancer  in  remoter  organs. 

Question  of  Operation. — When  the  diagnosis  has  been  made  the  ques- 
tion of  the  removal  of  the  disease  has  to  be  discussed.  There  is  not,  I 
think,  any  convincing  evidence  either  way  as  to  whether  the  operation 
prolongs  life,  or  shortens  it,  on  the  average  of  a  large  number  of  cases, 
but  I  do  not  see  that  this  tells  conclusively  either  for  or  against  the 
operation.  The  operation  frees  the  patient  for  a  time  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  a  disease  which  is  known  to  be  gradually  advancing  to  a  fatal 
issue,  it  renders  the  interval  (allowing  that  the  cancer  recurs)  one  of 
complete  health  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  instead  of  being  a  period 
of  pain  and  anxiety,  it  gives  the  patient  a  chance,  however  slender,  of 
immunity  from  recurrence,  and  in  many  cases  the  cancer  recurring  in  an 
internal  organ,  such  as  the  liver,  terminates  life  in  a  less  painful  manner 
than  by  the  spread  and  ulceration  of  an  external  tumor.  The  operation, 
in  these  days  of  anaesthesia  and  of  rapid  healing  of  wounds,  is  not  one  of 
much  danger  or  suffering. 

The  contraindications  to  the  removal  of  the  breast  for  cancer  are  either 
absolute  or  partial.  The  spreading  of  the  cancer  so  far  into  the  skin  or 
neighboring  parts  that  the  surgeon  cannot  operate  through  healthy  tissue, 
the  implication  of  the  glands  beyond  the  axilla  (in  the  subclavian  trian- 
gle, or  higher  in  the  neck)  the  deposition  of  cancer  in  other  parts,  or  an 
advanced  condition  of  cancerous  cachexia,  are  absolute  contraindications. 
The  infiltration  of  the  skin  to  an}'  extent,  however  small,  the  ulceration 
of  the  tumor,  or  any  implication  of  the  axillary  glands,  are  very  unfavor- 
able conditions,  though  under  certain  circumstances  the  surgeon  raaj-  be 
justified  in  operating.  It  is  true  that  all  the  visibly  diseased  skin  may 
be  removed  with  the  breast ;  that  the  removal  of  an  ulcerated  and  bleed- 
ing mass  may  produce  great  temporary  relief;  and  that  all  the  visibly  en- 
larged axillary  glands  may  possibly  be  excised.     The  latter  point,  how- 

1  Retraction  of  the  nipple  is  met  with  occasionally  in  non-cancerous  tumors,  from 
adhesion  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  nipple  to  some  portion  of  the  tumor  which  be- 
comes drawn  in  by  the  growth  of  neighboring  portions,  but  it  is  far  more  common  in 
•cirrhus 
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ever,  is  always  doubtful,  and  the  surgeon  will  often  discover  when  he 
opens  the  axilla,  expecting  only  to  find  one  or  two  small  scirrhous  glands, 
that  in  reality  the  whole  chain  of  glands  is  implicated,  and  that  he  is 
committed  to  a  deep  and  dangerous  dissection,  which  possibly  has  ulti- 
mately to  be  abandoned  without  the  whole  of  the  diseased  glands  having 
been  removed.  But  however  complete  the  apparent  removal  may  have 
been,  a  speedy  return  of  the  disease  in  the  cicatrix  may  always  be  prog- 
nosticated under  the  conditions  specified,  so  that  the  operation  must  at 
the  best  be  regarded  as  only  a  palliative. 

Repetition  of  Operation. — With  regard  to  the  repetition  of  an  operation, 
the  same  considerations  exactly  apply.  Under  circumstances  which 
would  have  justified  the  original  operation  it  may  be  repeated,  and  even 
more  than  once,  in  the  cicatrix. 

Use  of  Caustics. — That  cancerous  breasts  may  be  successfully  removed 
by  caustics  is  amply  proved  by  experience.  The  method  is  much  in- 
ferior to  removal  by  the  knife,  being  slower,  more  painful,  and  less  cer- 
tain to  expose  healthy  tissue  ;  but  the  fear  of  a  cutting  operation  renders 
the  alternative  acceptable  to  many,  and  the  cancer-curing  quacks  make 
a  livelihood  chiefly  by  concealing  some  of  the  common  potential  caute- 
ries— generally  chloride  of  zinc — with  some  inert  nostrum.  On  the  whole, 
the  chloride  of  zinc  is  the  best  of  these  caustics,  and  is,  I  think,  best 
used  on  the  method  of  Maisonneuve,  "  cauterization  en  fleches,"  which 
will  be  found  described  in  Chap.  XLIY.  The  method  introduced  by  Fell, 
of  destroying  the  skin  by  means  of  some  strong  acid,  then  scoring  the 
exposed  surface  and  stuffing  the  incisions  with  the  chloride  of  zinc  paste 
saves  some  time  and  pain. 

Treatment  of  Ulcerated  Cancer. — It  is,  however,  in  the  treatment  of 
cancerous  ulceration  that  the  application  of  caustics  is  most  frequently 
advisable.  When  the  ulcer  is  of  limited  extent  the  caustic  often  gives 
little  pain,  and  the  separation  of  the  eschar  is  sometimes  followed  by 
temporary  cicatrization.  Otherwise  nothing  can  be  done  in  ulcerated 
cancer,  except  to  keep  the  part  as  free  from  odor  as  possible  with  some 
of  the  tarry  solutions,  and  to  soothe  pain  with  morphia.  I  have  found 
nothing  better  than  the  carbolic  lotion  covered  with  carded  oakum.  But 
the  patient  may  get  tired  of  the  odor  of  this  dressing,  and  then  solution 
of  chloride  of  zinc,  or  Condy's  lotion,  or  solution  of  terchloride  of  carbon 
or  chloride  of  potash  may  be  used,  mixed  with  laudanum  or  belladonna. 
The  balsam  of  Gurjon,  recently  introduced,  and  the  boracic  acid  lately 
recommended  by  Prof.  Lister  for  its  deodorizing  qualities,  have  not  an- 
swered in  the  trials  I  have  made  of  them. 

Removal  of  the  Mamma. — In  amputating  the  mamma  it  is  always 
advisable,  whenever  it  can  be  done  consistently  with  removing  the  whole 
disease,  to  leave  sufficient  skin  to  cover  the  wound  without  any  tension. 
The  nipple  should  be  included  between  two  curvilinear  incisions,  which 
are  generally  made  to  lie  above  and  below  it,1  though  this  is  a  matter 
almost  of  indifference.  The  angle  of  junction  of  the  incisions  outwards 
can  easily  be  prolonged  into  the  axilla,  if  anjT  glands  are  to  be  removed 
from  thence,  and  this  better  than  to  make  a  separate  small  incision  over 
the  glands  themselves.  The  lower  flap  is  to  be  first  dissected  back,  down 
to  the  base  of  the  tumor  or  of  the  breast,  then  the  upper,  these  flaps  being 
made  as  thick  as  is  consistent  with  keeping  well  away  from  the  disease. 
The  breast  being  now  fully  exposed  is  to  be  forcibly  drawn  away  from 
the  pectoral  muscle,  and  the  cellular  tissue  which  unites  them  divided  hy 

1  See  Fig.  396. 
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l 
rapid  strokes  of  the  knife,  the  assistant  putting  his  fingers  on  the  bleed- 
ing vessels,  which  should  then  be  rapidly  secured  with  carbolized  catgut 
ligatures.  When  all  bleeding  has  been  thus  commanded,  the  wound  is 
to  be  united  by  sutures,  and  dressed  according  to  any  plan  which  the 
surgeon  prefers  as  likely  to  procure  speedy  union.  Very  often  a  large 
part,  and  in  some  rare  cases  the  whole,  of  the  wound  unites  by  primary 
union. 

Diseases  of  the  Mammilla. — Malformations  are  common  in  the  nipple. 
It  is  sometimes  bifid,  sometimes  multiple,  far  more  often  deficient  or  ill- 
developed,  and  such  ill-developed  nipples  are  fruitful  causes  of  trouble  in 
suckling,  as  pointed  out  above.  It  may  be  possible,  in  some  cases,  where 
the  nipple  is  merely  short  but  otherwise  natural,  to  draw  it  out  by  con- 
stant well-directed  pressure  by  means  of  a  breast-pump,  and  the  attempt 
is  worth  making  in  a  married  woman  before  she  becomes  pregnant,  or 
during  pregnancy.  Inflammation  of  the  nipples  and  small  ulcers  or  cracks 
on  them  are  very  common,  especially  during  a  first  suckling.  The  ulcers 
should  be  carefully  cleaned,  covered  with  fine  powder,  as  oxide  of  zinc, 
dusted  on  them  through  a  muslin  bag;  or  coated  with  collodion,  and 
protected  by  a  shield  from  direct  contact  with  the  infant's  mouth.  When 
abscess  forms  near  the  nipple  it  should  be  allowed  to  burst,  or  at  least  to 
come  close  to  the  surface,  for  fear  that  in  opening  it  the  milk  sinus  should 
be  wounded. 

The  nipple  and  areola  are  occasionally  found  to  be  the  seat  of  epithe- 
lioma. I  once  treated  a  case  of  this  kind  in  a  married  lady,  who  from 
some  malformation  had  (as  I  was  informed)  never  been  capable  of  com- 
plete sexual  intercourse.  The  nature  of  the  disease  was  indubitable,  and 
was  proved  afterwards  by  microscopic  examination.  There  was  a  small 
hard  gland  in  the  axilla,  which  was  not  removed  ;  but  the  nipple  and 
areola  were  fully  excised.  I  saw  her  fixe  years  afterwards  in  perfect 
health,  and  the  gland  had  quite  disappeared.  Such  a  case,  however; 
should  be  carefully  watched ;  and  on  the  appearance  of  any  recurrence 
and  extension  of  disease  to  the  breast  the  whole  organ  should  be  removed. 

Sir  J.  Paget  has  lately  called  attention1  to  the  frequency  with  which 
an  obstinate  eruption  of  the  nipple  and  areola,  resembling  eczema  or 
psoriasis,  is  the  precursor  of  cancer  in  the  mammary  gland.  The  erup- 
tion is  very  rebellious  to  treatment,  and  usually  persists  till  the  period 
at  which  the  cancer  appears.  He  has  noticed  fifteen  cases,  in  all  of 
which  the  cancer  showed  itself  within  two,  and  in  most  within  one  year 
after  the  eruption.  The  cancer  is  not  continuous  with  the  diseased  nipple, 
but  grows  in  a  remote  part  of  the  gland.  In  such  cases,  particularly  when 
cancer  is  known  to  have  existed  in  the  patient's  family,  he  believes  the 
diseased  skin  ought  to  be  removed  or  destroyed. 

The  nipple  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  common  sebaceous  or  cystic  tumors 
and  of  naevi,  but  their  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  other  regions.  Great 
care,  however,  must  be  taken  not  to  induce  deformity  by  any  operative 
measure  undertaken  for  their  cure. 

Diseases  of  Male  Breast. — Analogous  affections  sometimes  though  rarely 
attack  the  male  breast.  The  irritation  which  in  male  infants  sometimes 
leads  to  a  secretion  of  milk  has  been  spoken  of.  In  later  life  tumors  form 
in  the  male  breast,  which  are  usually  of  a  scirrhous  nature,  sometimes 
fibrous,  and  I  have  once  seen  a  case  of  serocystic  tumor,  precisely  like 

1  St.  Bartholomew's  Hosp.  Reports,  vol.  x,  p.  87. 
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as  in  the  female.     Any  growth  which  forms  in  this  situar 
at  once  removed. 
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Endemic  Goitre. — The  thyroid  gland  is  liable  to  an  endemic  enb 
rnent,  wliieh  i*   called   goitre,  and  which   pfevai  ibc  t 

leys  of  m  tuntaiu  regions  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  from 

can^e  which  is  Dot  completely  understood.  Cretinism  al- 

iii  the  same  locality,  either  in  the  same  or  different  In  this 

try  the  endemic  fbrm  of  bronchocele  is  known  as  "Derbysbin 

from  the  place  where  it  chiefly  prevails.    This  endemic  d 

ceptihle  of  little  alleviation,  either  from   prophylaxis  or   t  realm 

can  it  lie  till  its  cause  has  been  red. 

S/  hoctle. —  More  important  in  pi 

gerv,  though  far  less  so  in  public  h\  ire  the  -p 

ehooek  which  are  Been  pretty  commonly  In  all  parte  of  tin 
of  the  patients  are  females,  and  usually  unmarried.     There  ; 
monlv  some  menstrual  irregularity;  yet  the  general  he 
hilly  good.    The  disease  consists  in  an  enlargemen 
of  the  thyroid  body  along  with  its  isthmus,  the  enlargement  In 
erally  most  marked  on  the  right  side.     Sometimes  i 
sternum.      It  often   causes  distressing  dyspmea   li 
trachea,  and  has  been  known  to  produce  death  from  thie   cause 
times,  aleo,  it  seems  to  cause  loss  of  voice  from  pt  >n  the  re 

laryngeal  nerves,  or  even  spasm  of  the  glottis  bom  irritation  of  tl 

nerve,  and  I  have  known  a  case  where   the  tumor  DPI  n  ratio 

threatened  to  prove  fatal.    The  structure  of  tbe  tuinoi 
of  one  or  more  )  is,  surrounded  hy  the  hypertrophied  gland 

structure,  or  it  may  be  entirely  solid. 
The  treatment  of  the  disease  which  la  moel  relied  upon  is  by  I 
I  and  internal  use  of  iodine,  dur  attention  being  given 
eral  health,  and  especially  the  menstrual  functions.   Dr.  Bforell  Mackeas 
has  Latelj    called  attention  to  the  benefit  which  maybe  pi 
brouchoeele  by  the  injection  of  perchloride  Of  iron.     His  plan  i- 
the  cyst,  then  to  iqjecl  5J  "r  5fl  (according  to  the  siae  of  the  cyst)  of  i 
soluiion  of  perofaloride  or  iron  (jy ;  |j)  whicb  is  left  in  the  cyst  for  i 
three   dins,  the  cantila  being  plugged   and  retained,  when   tie 


1  St.  George'i  Ho«piu]  M 

related  by  Dr.  Dl<  I 
1  Cliu.  Soe,  Trau.,  ?oL  viit  p,  115. 
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allowed  to  escape,  and  the  part  is  poulticed,  the  plug  being  still  retained 
until  suppuration  is  fairly  established,  when  it  may  be  removed.  In  fibro- 
cystic bronchoceles  after  the  cysts  have  been  thus  obliterated  the  solid 
part  is  treated  by  subcutaneous  injection  of  iodine,  but  this  is  undeniably 
dangerous.  These  cysts  are  often  treated  by  seton,  a  practice  which, 
though  it  is  sometimes  very  successful,  is  not  without  its  dangers. 

Removal  of  Bronchocele. — In  some  cases  it  seems  to  me  justifiable  to 
remove  such  tumors,  t.  e.,  either  where  they  threaten  to  prove  fatal  by 
great  and  increasing  pressure  on  the  windpipe  or  other  structures  in  the 
neck,  or  when  as  in  my  case  (recorded  in  the  Am.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sci., 
Jan.  1873),  the  tumor  has  burst,  and  the  suppuration  is  exhausting  the 
patient.  The  operation  is  a  formidable  one,  but  has  often  been  performed 
with  success.1  In  cases  where  the  tumor  is  so  very  large  as  it  was  in  the 
one  which  I  operated  upon  (where  it  hung  down  below  the  mamma)  flaps 
must  be  carefully  dissected  off  it,  and  its  base  must  be  commanded  by 
an  £craseur,  or  some  form  of  clamp,  while  the  mass  is  removed.  In 
smaller  tumors,  the  best  plan  seems  to  be  to  lay  open  the  capsule  freely 
and  enucleate  the  mass  with  the  fingers  as  rapidly  as  possible,  without 
paying  any  attention  to  the  bleeding  till  the  tumor  is  removed. 

Exophthalmic  Goitre. — A  singular  malady  affects  the  thyroid  body 
amongst  other  parts,  which  is  generally  called  exophthalmic  bronchocele, 
from  the  protrusion  of  the  eyes,  which  is  one  of  the  prominent  symp- 
toms. There  is  palpitation  of  the  heart,  great  rapidity  of  the  pulse, 
extreme  prominence  of  the  eyes,  and  a  large  soft  pulsating  swelling  of 
the  thyroid  body,  in  which  a  musical  bruit  can  often  be  heard,  and  which 
varies  greatly  in  size.  Another  prominent  symptom  is  the  jerking  pulse 
in  the  carotid  arteries.  In  one  unfortunate  case  I  saw  both  corneie  slough 
and  the  eyeballs  wither  away  in  consequence  of  their  continued  exposure. 
This  form  of  bronchocele  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  organic  disease 
of  the  heart,  otherwise  it  is  not  very  dangerous  to  life,  and  under  proper 
treatment  there  is  a  good  chance  of  recovery.  It  often  depends  in  some 
measure  on  mental  causes,  and  is  frequently  associated  with  irregular 
menstruation.  All  concomitant  circumstances  of  this  kind  being  ascer- 
tained and  treated  as  best  may  be,  digitalis  and  iron  seem  to  be  the  most 
promising  internal  remedies,  and  ice  to  the  thyroid  tumor  the  best  local 
application.  The  reader  is  referred  to  works  on  Medicine  for  a  fuller 
account  of  this  affection,  which  falls  more  commonly  under  the  physi- 
cian's care. 

Cancer  occurs  in  the  thyroid  body;  but  it  is  very  rare.  Mr.  Holmes 
Coote  refers,  however,  to  a  few  cases  recorded  by  Mr.  Cassar  Hawkins 
and  other  authors ;  but  the  disease  is  not  within  the  range  of  surgical 
treatment. 

1  See  especially  a  paper  by  Dr.  Greene,  of  Portland,  Maine,  in  the  Am.  Jour.  Mod. 
Sci.,  Jan.  1871. 
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CHAPTER    XLIIL 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN  AND  ITS  APPENDAGES. 

It  seems  necessary  to  give  in  this  work  a  general  idea  of  the  diseases 
of  the  skin,  although  the  subject  is  so  extensive,  and  the  practical  con- 
siderations connected  with  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases  are  so  very 
numerous  and  complicated,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  attempt 
anything  here  beyond  the  barest  outline,  and  this  chiefly  with  the  view 
of  rendering  what  has  been  said  iu  previous  pages  intelligible.  But  in 
order  to  acquire  a  useful  knowledge  of  the  matter  and  to  be  able  readily 
to  distinguish  the  various  eruptions  from  eacli  other,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  study  these  diseases  jn  tne  \[v[ng  body,  comparing  the  erup- 
tions seen  in  the  out-patient  rooms  or  in  the  wards  with  the  drawings 
and  descriptions  which  are  given  in  approved  authors,  and  with  the 
models  to  be  found  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  else- 
where. 

Affections  of  the  cutaneous  system  are  divided  into  those  of  the  skin 
itself,  and  those  of  its  appendages,  the  hair,  nails,  and  cellular  tissue. 
We  will  speak  first  of  the  eruptions  of  the  skin  itself. 

The  anatomical  classification  of  these  eruptions  is  the  most  obvious 
and  the  most  useful  in  practice — viz.,  into  I.  Exanthemata  pr  rashes ;  2. 
Haemorrhages ;  3.  Vesicles ;  4.  Parasites ;  5.  Blebs ;  6.  Pustules ;  7. 
Papules;  8.  Scales;  9.  Tubercles;  and  10.  Stains — to  which  certain 
conditions  are  to  be  added,  named  "  Xerodermata,"  resulting  from  un- 
natural dryness  of  the  skin. 

Exanthemata — or  rashes — are  eruptions  characterized  by  the  occur- 
rence of  patches  of  skin  which  are  injected  and  red,  and  thickened  in 
consequence  of  being  injected,  but  in  which  there  is  not  necessarily  any 
inflammatory  effusion.  The  epidermis  usually  desquamates  on  the  sub- 
sidence of  an  exanthematous  eruption. 

The  skin  eruptions  which  are  properly  classed  as  exanthemata  are 
roseola  and  erythema.  Urticaria  so  closely  resembles  some  varieties  of 
erythema,  that  it  is  usually  described  along  with  it,  though  it  is  not  truly 
an  exanthem.  Many  fevers  are  accompanied  by  exanthematous  erup- 
tions ;  but  they  are  not  spoken  of  here,  since  in  them  the  eruption  is  only 
a  subordinate  symptom. 

I  have  enumerated  and  described  the  varieties  of  erythema  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter  (p.  67 )  in  connection  with  erysipelas,  so  that  the  only  truly 
exanthematous  disease  left  for  description  here  is  roseola. 

Boseola. — This  arises  from  various  causes,  but  is  always  of  constitu- 
tional origin.1  It  is  characterized  by  small  rose-colored  spots,  or  a  roseate 
mottling  of  the  skin.  Some  of  its  varieties  (R.  infantilis  and  R.  estiva) 
approach  very  nearly  in  character  to  the  eruption  of  measles,  and  are  ac- 
companied by  some  fever  and  sore  throat,  but  are  not  marked  by  the 


1  "  The  eruptions  proper  lo  y^Yvw*  W^^m^&W^t^hoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  and 
cholera  are  in  reality  roseoV*."  —  Jfttviv^T. 
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coryza  of  measles.  These  varieties  sometimes  bear  the  name  of  "  mor- 
billi  nothi " — bastard  measles.  Another  form  of  roseola  is  that  which 
sometimes  precedes  the  small-pox  eruption,  and  occasionally  that  of  cow- 
pox.  Roseola  also  is  found  in  gout  and  rheumatism.  Another  form  of 
roseola  is  found  in  definite  rings — roseola  annulata — hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  erythema  marginatum.  This  is  merely  a  symptom  of 
deranged  digestion.  In  fact,  all  these  varieties  of  roseola  are  in  them- 
selves insignificant,  although  the  constitutional  condition  on  which  they 
depend  may  be  of  the  gravest  possible  import.  The  varieties  of  roseola 
which  constitute  substantive  diseases  require  only  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  digestive  organs,  and  in  infancy  to  that  of  the  dentition,  with  mode- 
rate purging  and  free  action  of  the  skin. 

Syphilitic  Roseola. — In  young  persons,  especially  girls,  suffering  for  the 
first  time  from  syphilis,  an  eruption  is  constantly  seen  which  is  classed  by 
many  under  the  name  of  roseola,  less  red  in  color  than  the  non-syphilitic 
varieties  of  the  disease,  and  nearly  allied  to  pityriasis.  Like  the  latter 
eruption  its  favorite  seat  is  the  chest.  It  will  rapidly  disappear  under 
the  endermic  use  of  mercury. 

Urticaria,  or  nettlerash,  is  usually  described  along  with  the  exan- 
themata, though  not  properly  belonging  to  that  class ;  since  in  urticaria 
there  is  not  only  redness  fading  on  pressure,  as  in  the  exanthematous 
eruptions,  but  also  elevated  flat  patches  of  skin  called  wheals  or  "  pom- 
phi."  These  wheals  are  seated  on  the  red  patch  of  skin,  and  they 
testify  to  the  effusion  of  serum  into  the  tissue  of  the  cutis,  just  as  the 
wheals  which  occur  in  insect  bites  do,  and  as  the  wheals  which  follow 
a  lash  testify  to  effusion  into  the  substance  of  the  skin.  These  wheals 
tingle  and  burn  like  the  stings  of  nettles.  Urticaria  is  excited  by  all 
sorts  of  causes  which  disturb  digestion ;  errors  in  diet,  especially  the 
eating  of  shellfish,  by  those  with  whom  it  acts  as  a  kind  of  poison, 
or  from  local  irritation  of  the  skin.  These  kinds  of  urticaria  are  acute 
and  transitory,  and  can  be  cured  by  the  withdrawal  of  their  causes, 
an  emetic,  if  needful,  and  a  mercurial  purge.  There  are  other  varieties 
of  urticaria  which  are  chronic.  In  some  of  these  the  individual  wheals 
disappear  while  others  come  out — U.  evanida;  in  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  persistent — U.  perstans ;  other  minuter  differences  in  the 
arrangement  and  size  of  the  wheals  are  expressed  by  the  terms  IT.  con- 
ferta,  U.  tuberosa;  and  a  kind  in  which  the  causes  and  the  symptoms  of 
urticaria  are  present,  the  burning,  tingling,  etc.,  but  no  wheals  are  seen, 
is  called  U.  subcutanea.  In  these  more  obstinate  cases  of  urticaria  the 
first  care  is  to  soothe  the  irritation  of  the  skin  by  some  wash.  Lemon-juice 
or  viuegar  often  succeeds.  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  prescribes  Hydr.  Per- 
chlor.  gr.  v-x,  Sp.  Roris  marini,  Sp.  Yin.  Tenuior.,  aa  £j,  Emuls.  Amyg- 
dal.  amar.,  gvj.  A  dilute  solution  of  prussic  acid  and  almond  emulsion 
is  often  very  grateful.  The  next  point  is  to  discover  and  correct  any 
error  in  diet  or  regimen,  and  to  try  the  effect  of  copious  diaphoresis, 
combined  with  change  of  air,  strong  exercise,  and  sea  bathing.  In  other 
cases,  arseuic,  quinine,  colchicum,  or  alkaline  medicines  have  acted  bene- 
ficially. 

Purpura — Scorbutus. — The  hemorrhagic  diseases  of  the  skin  are  pur- 
pura and  scurvy.  Purpura  is  characterized  by  spots  (petechia)  or  large 
patches  (vibices)  of  ecchymosis  under  the  skin,  which  are  easily  distin- 
guished from  every  other  form  of  spot  by  their  persistence  under  pressure, 
and  by  their  changing  their  color  with  time,  as  bruises  do.  Purpura 
hemorrhagica  is  a  severer  form  of  the   disease,  in  which  blood  exudes 
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from  the  mocous  cavities,  as  in  hemophilia  (p.  105).      Purpura  i 
a  symptom  of  some  diaordetof  the  health  or  the  blood,  ami 
must  depend  on  a  thorough  knot  cause.     Without  tbii 

Ordinary  astringents  ami  hamiostatics  will  be  prescribed  in  vain 
Bcurvj  iikI  in  no  ot!i 

than  thai  one  of  Its  symptoms  is  subcutaneous  hfemorruai;< 
Of  vihiecs  and  petechia?,  just  as  the  bleeding  of  the  gums  ifl 
still  more  prominent  symptom. 

A  reside  is  a  small  elevation  of  the 
trmted  from  the  true  skin  by  the  effusion  bet*  rn  of  a  clear 

serum.    This  is  usually  (be  reaull  of  inflammation,  an 
neighboring  skin  to  be  red  and  congests  «1 

The  '  eruptions  :o»*  eudamiua,  miliaria, 

\damina  and  Miliaria*— -The  two  first  tall  within 
physician,  sudamina  being  the  small  clear  vesicles  which  a] 

;  i m  tain  fevers,  apparently  only  as  the  result 
the  sweat-duets;  and  vanish  in  a  day  or  two.     Miliaria  are 
are   (bund    in   acute   rheumatism,  and   in   children   or  adul' 
tender  skin   in  the  summer  months,  often   mixed  with   roseola,  ami 
play  mm  ■  of  Inflammation  than  sudamina  d<  sur- 

rounded by  S  red  halo,  ami  easily  passing  on  to  suppuration.      In  some 
-  a  fever  accompanied  by  miliary  vesicles  (miliary  fever)  prevails  i» 
an  epidemic 

A  in  commonest  of  ail  skin  diseases.     It  is  cbarj 

the  eruption  on  patches  of  inflamed  skin  of  a  thick  crop  of  - 

•  1  lu-i  with  scattered  vesicles  each  surrounded  by  its  halo  of  vasi 
ii\,  but  unaccompanied  by  any  diffused  inflammation  of  the  skin. 

dee  burst  ami  the  epidermis  then  may  form   aeabe 
snrl:u  •',  so  thai  the  eruption   in  tins  state  may  appear  t<»  • 
of,  on  the  other  hami,  the  fluid  in  the  resides  >me  purulent 

then  the  eruption   will   resemble  the  pustular — impel 
crops  of  vesicles  may  make  their  appearance  as  the   former  die 
The  fluid    i>   Strongly  alkaline  in  reaction,  and  often   as   it    oases  SI 
seem-  I   or  burn  t  tie  skin,  and  a  smariin.  ion  in  tl 

often  accompanies  the  eruption,  and  justifies  its  appellation.     It  h 

mon  eruption  on  the  teg,  and  is  often  accompanied  by  an  ulcer— I 
eczema  tons-  ulcer  abow  bed  (p*  413).    Eczema 

ul,  and  the  urine  accordingly  will  be  found  to  contain  li 
iate  of  lime. 
Varieties  of  eczema   are  described  by    Hebra  without 
.olinn  —  /.f '.,  a  diffused  intl animation  of  the  skin  resembli 

iis  constitutional  complications  (or  rather  causes)  and  in 
characterized  ivy  the  separation  of  the  epidermis  from  the  skin  in  papule 

BOflieS,    Of   pustules,   instead   of  vesicles.       The  papular   form  w< 
classed  by  others  as  lichen  eczematodes,  the  scaly  as  pityriaeifl 
pustular  ;h  impetigo  oi  ecsems  Unpetiginodes ;  but  the  dit 
obviously  immaterial. 
The  recognised  varieties  of  eczema  are  E.  simplex.,  when  the 

rnation  of  the  neighboring  skin   is  not  severe;    K.  ill  brum,  wl, 

is  lunch  inflamed;  and  K.  impetiginodee,  when  >idlj 

pu  rate  or  arc  mixed  with  pustules.    Hebra  describes  :i  form  as  1 
atom,  which  is  by  many  writers  considered  to  be  syphilitic,  and  I 
no  question  thai  eczema  may  appear  as  a  secondary  syphiliti 
though  it  is  not  a  common  symptom  of  syphilis. 
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Eczema  appears  at  all  periods  of  life  and  in  all  parts  of  the  body. 
44 The  face,  the  hairy  scalp,  and  the  skin  behind  the  ears  are  all  common 
aeats  of  eczema  ;  but  there  is  no  part  of  the  trunk  or  extremities  which 
it  may  not,  nay  does  not,  frequently  affect.  Before  and  during  the  first 
dentition,  eczema  is  by  far  the  most  common  of  the  diseases  of  the  scalp." 
— Jenner.     It  is  never  contagions. 

Its  causes  are  constitutional  and  local ;  the  latter  being  the  most  easily 
cored,  by  withdrawing  the  irritation  on  which  the  disease  depends.  The 
kinds  of  eczema  which  depend  on  gouty,  strumous,  diabetic,  and  other 
constitutional  conditions  are  often  excessively  obstinate. 

The  treatment  will  consist  in  the  first  place  in  discovering  and,  if  pos- 
sible, counteracting  the  causes  on  which  the  inflammation  depends,  then 
in  diminishing  the  inflammation  of  the  skin  by  soothing  and  slightly 
astringent  lotions  or  ointments,  accompanied,  of  course,  by  suitable  posi- 
tion of  the  parts,  with  moderate  purgation  and  an  antacid  regimen  if 
the  condition  of  the  urine  indicates  it ;  and  in  the  more  chronic  condi- 
tion, when  the  disease  approaches  more  to  the  scaly  eruptions,  by  the 
application  of  some  of  the  tarry  substances  (such  as  the  ung.  picis 
liquidse  or  the  petroleum  Barbadense)  with  a  course  of  arsenic.  If 
syphilis  be  present  or  suspected,  a  mild  and  prolonged  course  of  mercury 
or  mercurial  fumigation  should  be  tried.  When  the  scalp  is  affected,  the 
hair  must  be  most  thoroughly  and  carefully  removed  with  scissors,  and 
the  scales  and  scabs  detached  by  a  cap  of  gruel  or  a  bread  and  milk 
poultice  or  linseed  oil ;  after  which  Sir  W.  Jenner  recommends  the  ap- 
plication of  liquid  pitch  if  there  is  not  much  inflammation.  While  the 
eruption  is  in  the  "weeping"  6tage  the  discharge  mu6t  be  absorbed  by 
blotting-paper,  or  wet  strapping,  or  soda  lotion  (soda  subcarbonat.  3Ui 
aquae  Oiss.). 

Herpes  is  an  eruption  of  vesicles  situated  in  small  groups  on  slightly 
inflamed  skin.  It  differs  from  eczema  in  many  respects,  chiefly  in  the 
fact  that  the  vesicles  form  a  far  more  prominent  feature  of  the  eruption 
than  in  eczema,  and  the  inflammation  of  the  skin  is  far  less  marked. 
The  vesicles  also  are  usually  larger  than  in  eczema,  and  the  fluid  which 
they  contain  is  less  alkaline.  There  is  also  no  such  connection  witli 
chronic  constitutional  disease,  or  with  any  abiding  local  irritation  as  is 
constantly  found  in  eczema. 

The  varieties  of  herpes  are  as  follows : 

Herpes  labialis  is  a  very  common  affection  which  occurs  sometimes 
from  cold,  but  often  with  no  affection  of  the  health  whatever.  The  ves- 
icles become  more  or  less  pustular,  then  crack,  and  the  scabs  fall  off  and 
leave  the  skin  below  a  little  irritable  for  a  few  days,  the  whole  affair  being 
generally  over  in  about  a  week.  The  prepuce  is  another  common  seat  of 
herpes,  and  these  little  cracks,  occurring  after  suspicious  connection, 
often  cause  the  patient  much  alarm.  Their  number  and  their  perfectly 
superficial  situation  will  disclose  their  nature,  and  the  application  of  a 
little  mild  mercurial  ointment  will  in  a  few  days  remove  all  cause  for  ap- 
prehension. No  treatment  is  required  for  these  simple  forms  of  herpes 
beyond  a  purge,  some  care  in  diet,  and  the  use  of  citrine  ointment,  or 
an  ointment  of  gray  oxide  of  mercury,  gr.  x-xv  to  the  oz.  Lemon-juice 
is  a  favorite  application  in  herpes  labialis,  and  there  are  a  thousand  do- 
mestic remedies  for  what  is  after  all  a  spontaneously  curable  affection. 

Another  form  of  herpes  follows  the  distribution  of  one  of  the  sensory 
nerves,  and  is  often  complicated  by  severe  neuralgia  of  that  nerve.  The 
best  known  example  is  herpes  zoster  or  shingles  (cingulum^  a  girdle) 
which  follows  the  distribution  of  one  of  the  intercostal  nerves,  extending 
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from  the  back  to  the  sternum.1  This  is  generally  preceded  by  some  fever 
and  severe  pain  in  the  part,  and  often  neuralgia  persists  in  the  part  for 
some  time  afterwards.  The  eruption  runs  its  course  in  about  a  fortnight, 
and  is  said  seldom  to  affect  the  same  individual  twice.  It  requires  in 
itself  no  treatment  beyond  a  purge  and  some  soothing  application.  The 
neuralgia  which  it  leaves  behind  may  require  prolonged  and  careful  man- 
agement. Other  forms  of  neuralgic  herpes  occur  in  the  face,  following 
the  distribution  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  sometimes  complicated  with  iritis, 
and  in  other  nerves  also,  but  more  rarely. 

Herpes  phlyctenodes  is  a  variety  found  on  the  face,  in  which  the 
vesicles  are  unusually  large.  H.  iris  is  a  rare  variety  in  which  there  is  a 
ring  of  vesicles  arranged  around  a  central  one,  and  each  surrounded  by 
concentric  circles  of  various  shades  of  red.  It  is  found  usually  on  the 
back  of  the  hand. 

H.  circinnatus  is  when  the  eruption  occurs  in  a  red  ring  and  spreads 
from  the  centre.  Sometimes  the  vesicles  are  large,  and  it  runs  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  herpes  in  other  parts,  disappearing  in  about  a  fortnight 
But  the  form  of  the  disease  in  which  the  vesicles  are  so  minute  that  they 
often  pass  unnoticed,  and  the  eruption  appears  to  be  of  a  furfuraceous 
character,  is  exceedingly  obstinate,  and  is  known  in  popular  parlance  as 
"the  ringworm. "  It  occurs  on  the  face,  trunk,  and  extremities,  and  is 
contagious ;  is  often  mixed  with  the  parasitic  disease — tinea  tonsurans — 
on  the  scalp ;  and  its  secretions  seem  to  afford  a  nidus  in  which  the  para- 
site grows.  The  eruption  spreads  centrifugal ly  ;  the  original  ring  disap- 
pearing and  giving  place  to  a  larger  one,  aud  so  on.  Its  causes  are  local, 
and  it  is  curable  by  local  treatment — the  application  of  strong  astringents, 
as  sulphate  of  iron  or  gallic  acid — of  strong  acetic  acid,  nitrate  of  silver, 
or  blistering  fluid. 

Parasitse. — The  diseases  excited  on  the  skin  by  the  growth  of  a  vege- 
table parasite  are  tinea  tonsurans,  tinea  decalvans  (possibly),  tinea  favosa, 
tinea  sycosis  or  simply  sycosis  (mentagra),  and  chloasma  or  pityriasis 
versicolor. 

Tinea  tonsurans  is  exceedingly  like  herpes  circinnatus ;  so  much  so 
that  by  some  they  are  classed  as  the  same  disease,  and  both  are  included 
in  the  popular  term  "  ringworm."  It  is  seated  on  the  hairy  scalp,  and  is 
only  seen  in  children,  seldom  before  two  or  after  twelve.  It  appears  in 
round  patches  covered  with  white  scales,  and  here  the  hairs  are  so  com- 
pletely removed  that  the  places  seem  to  have  been  shaved  ;  but  on  minute 
examination,  short  thick  twisted  hairs  will  be  found  among  the  scales, 
and  the  hair-follicles  can  be  detected,  and  after  its  cure  the  hairs  will 
always  grow  again.  The  disease  is  caused  by  the  growth  in  the  hair  of  a 
vegetable  parasite — the  trichophyton  tonsurans.2  This  imbeds  itself  in 
the  secretion  of  the  hair-follicles  which  is  believed  to  be  unhealthy,  and 
as  it  grows  into  the  hair  it  causes  it  to  swell  and  become  brittle,  so  that 
it  breaks  off  and  comes  away.  The  spores  of  this  plant  may  be  found 
also  in  the  epithelium  of  the  patch,  which  is  heaped  up  in  opaque  white 
scales. 

The  treatment  is  directed  to  the  destruction  of  the  parasite.     Strict 

1  In  some  cases  it  is  found  in  the  course  of  the  intercosto-humeral  branch  a*  well 
as  the  intercostal  trunk 

1  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  some  of  the  special  treatises — such  as  that  of  Mr. 
Nayler — for  the  microscopical  appearances  of  these  parasitic  fungi.  In  the  judgment 
of  some  dermato\og\aU,  a&  T>*.  T\\Wc^  ^oi^t^  ure  all  different  stages  of  growth 
of  the  same  plant. 
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cleanliness  mast  be  enforced,  the  epithelium  removed  by  a  lotion  of  borax, 
and  an  ointment  rubbed  in  twice  a  day  to  destroy  all  the  spores  of  the 
"Ifangus.  Sir  W.  Jenner  recommends  5  grains  of  the  ammonio-chloride 
4»f  mercury  to  the  drachm  of  sulphur  ointment  for  this  purpose ;  or  2 
gTains  of  the  perchloride  to  the  drachm  of  lard ;  or  30  grains  of  nitrate 
H>f  copper  to  4  drachms  of  lard;  or  10  drops  of  creasote  to  the  drachm  of 
Jard  ;  or  strong  blistering  fluid  or  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  part  to  be 
.washed  directly  afterwards  with  cold  water. 

.  Tinea  Decalvam. — In  so-called  tinea  decalvans  the  hairs  are  completely 
removed  from  the  scalp,  and  sometimes  from  other  hairy  parts  also,  in 
•large  irregular  patches,  where  the  skin  is  perfectly  bald  with  no  trace  of 
tbe  truncated  hairs  which  are  found  in  tinea  tonsurans.  The  skin  ex- 
posed is  smooth  and  paler  than  natural.  This  is  said  to  be  due  also  to 
-the  presence  of  a  parasite — the  microsporon  Audouini — which,  however, 
Sir  W.  Jenner  says  he  has  never  been  able  to  find  either  on  or  in  the  hairs 
about  to  fall  from  their  follicles,  nor  has  Mr.  Nayler  been  more  successful 
In  his  search  for  these  sporules.1  There  is  also  no  proof  that  the  disease 
1b  contagious  as  parasitic  diseases  always  are ;  accordingly  in  this  country 
the  disease  is  more  frequently  classed  as  "  Alopecia."  The  patches  are 
bounded  by  definite  margins,  and  as  these  areas  fall  into  each  other  the 
whole  scalp  may  become  bald  ;  nay  I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  the  whole 
body  was  so,  no  trace  of  a  hair  being  recognizable  on  any  part.  Alopecia 
4s  also  a  common  symptom  of  syphilis,  especially  common  in  the  secondary 
S3'phili8  of  young  girls  and  in  congenital  or  acquired  syphilis  in  infants. 
The  remedies  consist  in  the  application  of  stimulants  to  the  part.  The 
bald  patches  should  be  painted  about  once  a  fortnight  with  blistering 
fluid,  and  left  alone  till  the  irritation  has  subsided,  when  a  slightly  stimu- 
lating ointment  or  lotion  is  to  be  applied  till  the  time  for  the  next  blis- 
tering arrives.  Liniments  or  lotions  of  ammonia  seem  well  suited  for  this 
purpose  (see  p.  403).  Tn  syphilitic  cases  a  mercurial  course  is  indis- 
pensable. Slight  cases,  especially  at  early  periods  of  life,  and  syphilitic 
oases  will  probably  get  well ;  in  very  extensive  alopecia,  and  in  older 
persons,  there  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  baldness  will  be  permanent. 

Tinea  favoHd)  or  favus,  is  a  very  acute  and  formidable  eruption  of  the 
scalp  in  childhood.  It  is  due  to  the  lodgment  in  the  hair-follicles  of  the 
sporules  of  a  fungus  called  the  achorion  Schonleinii.  These  give  rise  to 
an  eruption  consisting  of  brimstone-yellow  crusts,  cup-shaped,  and  each 
having  a  hair  in  its  centre.  These  dry  crusts  are  not  uncommonly  mixed 
with  pustules  of  impetigo.  As  these  crusts  increase  they  kill  the  hair  on 
which  they  form,  and  thus  favus,  unless  soon  cured,  may  induce  perma- 
nent baldness  of  the  affected  part.  In  some  cases  a  peculiar  and  unpleas- 
ant odor  is  perceived  (compared  to  that  of  cat's  urine)  but  not  always. 
Sir  W.  Jenner  has  noted  that  children  affected  with  herpes  circinnatus 
are  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  favus,  and  has  given  interesting 
examples  of  this  fact. 

The  cure  of  favus,  as  of  other  parasitic  diseases,  is  procured  by  killing 
the  parasite.  For  this  purpose  the  hairs  may  be  plucked  out.  The  huile 
de  cade  is  said  to  loosen  their  attachment,  and  the  hairs  have  less  than 
the  normal  tenacity  of  implantation  in  any  case,  so  that  when  the  disease 
is  limited  there  is  no  great  difficulty ;  but  it  becomes  almost  impractica- 
ble when  the  scalp  is  extensively  affected.  No  doubt  drawing  out  the 
hairs  facilitates  the  application  of  the  parasiticide  remedies,  but  Mr. 
Nayler  says  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary,  and  that  after  the  usual 

1  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  2d  ed  ,  p.  216. 
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preparatory  cleansing,  tar  or  the  nog*  picis  liquidte,  answers  ev* 

pose.     In  tart  these  applications  mn  the\ 

with  them.     Then  :i  sal 01  lotion  of  sulphurous  acid  n 

red  with  oiled  silk,  or  pcrehloride  oT  mercury  in  the  proportion 
grs   to  the  ounce  of  lard,  of  acetate  of  coppi  ■  drachm  d 

ounce,  are  recommended  for  the  destruction  of  the   parasite.    Kw*i 
a  fleets  the  hairs  of  other  parte  of  the  body  hs  well  ,      It  lea 

rare  disease,  and  only  seen  in  the  poorest  and  most  in  drta 

It  is  undoubted  I  ions,  though  not  very  actively  so  (see  Be] 

op.  oiL,  p.  S  t 

8yco*ia  is  a  disease  of  the  beard  and  whiskers,  very  rarely  of  any  other 
part,  though  Mr,  Naytet  refers  to  eases  in  which  the  eyebrows  or  t  lie  hair 
of  the  hark  of  the  nook  have  been  affected,  and  1  believe  eases  hati 
recorded  in  the  female.     It  is  due  to  the  lodgment  of  a  parai 
eroeporot)  uientagmphytes— in  the  hair- follicle,  the   | 
exrin-s  an  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  follicle,  like  that  of 
follicle  in  acne,  followed  l>\  sfipporation.    A  hair  Is 
pustule,  which  would  sufficiently  distinguish  it  from  acne,  to  whi< 
wise  it  bears  a  considerable  resemblance,  sa  it  dees  to  imp  it  in 

oais  i lure   is  much  mote  thickening  around    the 
impel  Igo. 

Byoosfs  Is  «'H vn  very  difficult  to  cure.    The  patients  are  freqtH 
of  health,  cither  from  intemperance  or  starvation,  so  that  tl 
Is  to  correct  either  of  these  excesses,  to  bring  I 
good  <>rdei\  and  supply  him  with  a  generous  unstimulatii 
scahs  mnel  be  removed  by  poulticing,  the  bain  I  if  possible,  tnd 

some  of  the  parasiticide  ointments  a  hove  prescribed   applied       I 
sulphur  ointment  and  white  precipitate  ointment  are  the  fa\  ■ 
ttons,  hut  if  the  eruption  does  not  yield  to  one,  another  mm 

Chloasma, — Another  undoubtedly  parasitic  disc 
seen  on  the  chest  and  loins,1  especially  in  yonng  people  of 
and  in  others  who  neglect  cleanliness,  and  especially  whocoi  weir 

the  same  unwashed  flannel.    The  eruption,  howevi  gfo  favored 

such  dirty  habits,  does  not  arise  exclusively  fromtbem,  for  'as**, 

persons   of  scrupulous   cleanliness   arc    found   to    I  ! 

oooots  in  childhood.    It  is  characterized  by  the  presenc 
eular  brownish  patches  ("chloasma"),  which.  h< 
yellow  to  dark-hrown,  or   even  a  reddish  tinge,  in  dilTV  > 
in  the  same  person  at  different  times,  whence  its  synonyn  rtsca 

rereieoior^1     Tha  patches  consist  of  epithelium  h  dike  and 

desquamating,  and  if  these  scales  be  remc  unfiled  in  sn 

line  fluid, or,  as  Mr.  Nayler  recommends,  in  acetic  acid,  abundant  - 
and  mycelium  of  the  fungus — microsporou  furfurans — will  he  deti 

The  complaint  is  a  very  common  one— ami 
perfect  health — the  only  inconvenience  the  path 
his  skin  is  irritable  when  he  gets  hot. 

It  is  to  he  diagnosed  from  "liver-spot"  (lei  rf  rarr 

disease,  which  has  no  scaling  of  the  epidermis  and   no  pa: 
and  which  occurs  in  childhood  as  well  *j  in  afterlife, — and  also    < 
other  kinds  of  pityriasis  presently  to  lie  describe 

Its  cure  must  he  sought,  as  before,  in  the  destruction  of  th 
for  which  purpose  all  dirty  habits  must  he  reformed,  the  skin  well  rn 


1  Other  parts  of  the  body  are  occasionally  though   rarely  aftV  fact  ttrj 

seldom. 
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miter  thorough  washing,  with  a  flesh-brush  daily,  and  then  sulphur  oint- 
ment or  a  lotion  or  ointment  of  bichloride  of  mercury  will  cure  the  dis- 
ease, though  it  is  very  liable  to  recur.  Like  other  parasitic  diseases  it  is 
eontagious. 

_    Scabies The  only  parasitic  animal  which  causes  an  eruption  is  the 

mcarus  scabiei  or  sarcoptis  hominis,  which  burrows  and  hides  itself  in  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  epidermis,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  an  irritation  which 
develops  a  definite  eruption — "the  itch  " — of  either  a  vesicular  or  pus- 
tular nature.  The  intolerable  itching  excites  the  patient  to  scratch  him- 
self, and  thus  much  aggravates  the  eruption. 

Scabies  is  seen  first  in  the  adult  usually  in  the  hands  and  wrists,  espe- 
cially in  the  clefts  between  the  fingers ;  in  children  in  arms  on  the  but- 
tocks. It  is  known  by  the  itching  and  scratching  and  by  the  vesicles  or 
phlyzacio us  pustules  mixed  with  small  cracks  or  burrows  leading  from  the 
bases  of  some  of  the  vesicles,  and  marking  the  spot  where  the  animal  may 
be  found  if  the  burrow  be  carefully  opened  with  a  needle  and  searched 
with  a  magnifying-glass. 

The  remedy  for  scabies  is  sulphur,  which  never  fails  to  kill  the  animal, 
if  only  the  disease  is  not  excited  by  fresh  parasites  from  the  clothes.  If 
these  are  fumigated  with  sulphur  or  baked  for  a  sufficient  time,  and  all 
parts  affected  with  the  eruption  smeared  well  over  with  the  ung.  snlphuris 
twice  a  day,  the  patient  will  be  well  in  a  few  days.  Sir  W.  Jenncr  says 
that  at  the  St.  Louis  Hospital  at  Paris  a  cure  is  obtained  in  two  hours  by 
the  patient  being  well  rubbed  over  with  soft  soap  for  half  an  hour,  then 
smeared  with  an  ointment  composed  of  eight  parts  of  lard,  two  of  sulphur, 
and  one  of  carbonate  of  potash  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  placed  in  an 
alkaline  bath. 

If  there  is  any  objection  to  the  color  or  odor  of  the  sulphur,  the  former 
may  be  concealed  by  the  admixture  of  the  bisulphuret  of  mercury,  and 
the  latter  by  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  bergamot. 

Bullae. — A  bulla  or  bleb  differs  from  a  vesicle  onlj'  in  size.  It  is  a 
cavity  between  the  skin  and  epidermis  filled  with  serous  fluid. 

The  bullous  eruptions  are  two — pemphigus  and  rupia. 

Pemphigus,  otherwise  called  pompholyx,  is  an  eruption  of  large  bulhe, 
often  in  small  numbers,  sometimes  even  solitary,  with  little  or  no  inflam- 
mation around  them,  attaining  in  some  cases  an  enormous  size,  and  con- 
taining pure  serum,  alkaline  at  first,  which  may  turn  acid  and  become 
puriform.  The  bullae  burst  and  the  epidermis  dries  down  into  a  scab, 
while  fresh  bullae  probably  form. 

Syphilitic  pemphigus  is  sometimes  due  in  infancy  no  doubt  to  con- 
genital syphilis,  and  this  is  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  eruption  by 
appearing  on  the  feet  and  hands,  and  in  some  other  cases  it  may  be  a 
tertiary  symptom  in  later  life.  It  occurs  also  as  an  acute  disease  attended 
with  a  febrile  disturbance — febris  bullosa.  It  also  occurs  in  an  acute 
form  in  old  and  cachectic  persons;  but  more  commonly  it  is  a  chronic 
eruption,  and  depending  on  visceral  disease. 

The  treatment  must  be  directed  mainly  to  the  constitutional  condition. 
In  the  syphilitic  variety  iodide  of  potassium  is  indicated,  with  generous 
diet  and  opium.  In  cachectic  persons  the  treatment  must  vary  with  the 
nature  of  the  cachexia. 

The  blebs  should  be  pricked ;  the  part  pencilled  with  a  strong  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  (3j :  §j),  and  after  the  cuticle  has  been  thus  hardened 
into  a  scab,  this  should  be  detached  l>3'  a  poultice.  If  the  cutis  be  ulcer- 
ated below,  the  ulcer  should  be  stimulated  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
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Rupia  originates  as  a  bullous  eruption,  the  bullae  being  comparatively 
small  and  seated  on  an  inflamed  base;  but  the  contents  of  the  bullae  soon 
become  purulent,  and  the  pus  dries  up  into  a  rough,  coarse,  prominent 
scab  which  remains  attached  for  some  time,  and  when  it  falls  off  leaves  a 
circular  ulcer — the  rupial  ulcer.  Sometimes  the  ulcer  spreads  without 
any  falling  off  of  the  scab,  and  then  a  larger  scab  forms  under  the  original 
one  and  raises  it  up,  and  so  on  until  a  projecting  mass  of  scab  is  formed 
like  a  limpet-shell.  This  variety  is  called  R.  prominens.  Other  varieties 
are  R.  escharotica,  marked  by  a  spreading  or  phagedenic  condition  of 
the  rupial  ulcer,  and  R.  gangrenosa,  when  the  surface  of  the  ulcer 
sloughs. 

Syphilitic  rupia,  particularly  the  R.  prominens,  is  a  frequent  symptom 
of  tertiary  syphilis,  especially  in  cachectic  or  dissipated  persons,  but  it 
occurs  also  in  other  conditions  of  general  cachexia. 

In  its  second  stage,  when  the  contents  of  the  bullae  have  become  purulent, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  diagnosed  from  ecthyma,  except  by  the  more  decided 
inflammation  round  the  pustules  in  the  latter  disease.  Later  on,  the 
prominence  of  the  scab  in  rupia  is  plainly  distinguished  from  the  sunken 
adherent  scab  of  ecthyma. 

The  treatment  of  all  forms  of  rupia  must  be  by  supports  and  stimulants; 
for  the  .patients  are  always  broken  down  in  health.  In  the  syphilitic 
variety,  rest,  shelter,  equable  temperature,  good  diet,  opium  and  sarsa- 
parilla,  should  precede  any  specific  treatment.  Then  iodide  of  potassium 
may  be  administered  for  a  long  time,  followed  by  mild  mercurial  fumiga- 
tion. In  other  cases  various  tonics  and  stimulants  will  be  found  service- 
able. In  the  early  stage  of  the  eruption  the  bullae  should  be  punctured 
at  once.  When  scabs  are  formed  they  should  be  removed,  and  the  ex- 
posed surface  dressed  with  some  stimulant. 

Pusfulap. — A  pustule  is  a  small  collection  of  pus  beneath  the  epidermis, 
and  generally  seated  in  the  substance  of  the  true  skin.  u  The  inflamma- 
tion, on  which  the  formation  of  pus  depends,  extends  some  depth  into 
the  cutis,  so  that  the  collection  of  pus  which  constitutes  the  pustule  is 
situated  in  the  cutis,  and  not  merely  on  it  immediately  beneath  the 
cuticle."  Pustules  are  divided  into  three  sorts,  viz.,  psydraciae,  in  which 
the  pustule  forms  in  a  hair-follicle,  and  the  hair  is  seen  passing  through 
the  pustule,  the  skin  around  being  inflamed:  phlyzacise,  which  arc  rather 
large  collections  of  pus  seated  on  inflamed  bases,  which  burst  and  form 
small  brown  scales;  and  achoren,  which  are  small  pustules,  usually  in 
considerable  numbers,  with  much  redness  of  the  intervening  skin.  Their 
secretion  dries  up  into  thick  yellow  crusts  like  dried  honey.  They  are 
formed  b}r  the  inflammation  of  the  hair  and  sebaceous  follicles. 

Impetigo  and  ecthyma  are  the  only  diseases  which  are  to  be  described 
here.  Equinia  and  variola  are  added  in  the  formal  classifications,  hut 
the  former  is  a  special  lesion  treated  of  elsewhere  (page  100),  and  the 
latter  is  not  properly  a  skin  disease. 

Impetiyo  is  almost  as  common  a  disease  as  eczema.  It  is  characterized 
by  a  copious  eruption  of  pustules,  both  psydracia?  and  achores,  and  by 
the  thick  honey-like  crusts  which  they  leave,  as  well  as  by  the  glandular 
enlargement  which  always  (according  to  Sir  W.  Jenner)  accompanies  the 
eruption.  The  seat  of  the  suppuration  is  in  the  hair-follicles,  at  any  rate 
in  the  great  majorit}*  of  cases;  though  in  some  instances  impetigo  may 
be  found  in  places  where  there  is  no  hair,  as  beneath  the  nails.1     The 
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connection  between  eczema  and  impetigo  is  a  very  close  one.  True  im- 
petigo often  follows  eczema,  and  often  also  a  mixture  of  the  two  erup- 
tions is  met  with;  the  vesicles  of  eczema  either  suppurating  rapidly,  or 
being  mixed  in  places  with  the  pustules  of  impetigo.  To  this  form  of 
eruption,  the  name  eczema  impetiginodes  is  properly  applied. 
t  Impetigo  is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  species  derived  either  from 
Its  seat  (I.  capitis,  faciei,  etc.) ;  from  the  arrangement  of  the  pustules,  I. 
aparsa,  I.  figurata,  where  the  pustules  are  approximated  on  a  defined 
p*tch  of  inflamed  skin ;  from  the  nature  of  the  crusts  left,  I.  larvalis, 
When  the  face  is  covered  by  a  thick  crust,  like  a  mask ;  I.  scabida,  an 
Obstinate  affection  seen  in  the  lower  limbs  of  adults,  and  often  combined 
with  anasarca ;  I.  granulata,  when  the  crust,  after  separating  from  the 
•kin,  remains  attached  as  a  small  lump  to  the  hair ;  or  from  the  course  of 
the  disease,  I.  acuta,  I.  chronica.  These  are  only  some  of  the  many  sub- 
divisions which  have  been  made  of  this  eruption.  Impetigo  is  in  some 
measure  contagious,  i.  f\,  the  disease  may  be  implanted  by  means  of  the 
pus  from  the  pustules  or  crusts.  Thus  it  may  be  transferred  from  one 
child  to  another  by  wearing  the  same  cap.  Its  contagion,  however,  is 
conveyed  by  actual  contact,  not  through  the  air,  as  a  fungus  may  be 
carried. 

Porrigo. — Impetigo  capitis,  one  of  the  most  common  varieties  of  the 
disease,  is  still  sometimes  called  Porrigo,  a  term  used  by  Willan  and 
Bateman  in  a  somewhat  indefinite  manner.  It  is  well  therefore  to  ex- 
plain that  as  Sir  W.  Jenner  says,  u  Willan  figures  six  varieties  of  his 
Snus  porrigo ;  of  these  P.  larvalis  and  P.  favosa  are  merely  varieties  of 
petigo.  P.  furfurans  is  a  species  of  eczema.  P.  scutulata  is  tinea 
tonsurans.  P.  lupinosa  is  tinea  favosa,  and  P.  decalvans  is  tinea  de- 
calvans."  But  that  Willan's  description  is  not  absolutely  clear  may  be 
Inferred  from  the  fact  that  other  recent  writers  interpret  these  terras 
Somewhat  differently. 

Syphilitic  impetigo  occurs  as  a  syphilitic  eruption,  but  is  not  a  com- 
mon one,  and  usually  in  persons  whose  general  health  is  bad.  It  is  re- 
markable for  the  large  extent  of  its  patches,  and  is  usually  mixed  with 
syphilitic  tubercle. 

Other  causes  of  impetigo  are  the  irritation  of  the  hands  by  sugar — 
"grocer's  itch" — the  irritation  of  dirt  or  stone-grit;  and  of  lice  in  the 
head.     Equinia  is  only  a  variety  of  this  local  impetigo. 

Impetigo  is  to  be  distinguished  from  sycosis  (see  page  876),  from 
ecthyma,  by  the  smaller  size  of  the  pustules  in  impetigo,  and  by  their 
having  no  base  ;  from  favus,  by  the  absence  of  any  parasite  ;  from  eczema, 
by  the  implication  of  the  hair-follicles. 

Its  treatment  should  be  to  cut  the  hair  off  as  completely  as  possible, 
and  remove  the  crusts  by  poulticing,  and  then  apply  some  slightly 
stimulating  ointment — "ung.  zinci,  ung.  hydr.  nitratis,  ung.  hydr.  nitr. 
oxidi,  ung.  sulph.  iod.,  and  ung.  sulph.  hypochlor.,  are  all  occasionally 
useful,  and  one  will  sometimes  answer  when  the  others  have  failed,  and 
without  the  reason  being  apparent." 

But  combined  with  this  local  treatment  must  be  general  regimen  and 
medicine  appropriate  to  the  individual  case.  Alteratives  and  tonics  are 
almost  always  required,  quinine  being  the  most  useful.  Change  of  air, 
sulphurous  waters,  and  sulphur  baths — especially  when  the  disease  is 
syphilitic — are  often  of  great  service. 

Ecthyma  is  a  disease  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  early  stage  of 
rupia,  if  indeed  there  be  any  distinction.  Many  authors  (t\  g.,  Mr.  Nayler) 
include  the  two  eruptions  in  a  common  descriptiou.     Ecthyma  consists 
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in  an  eruption  of  large  phlyzacious  pustules  on  a  red,  elevated,  and  in- 
durated base,  which  hurst  and  leave  a  brown  scab.  When  this  separates 
a  red  inflamed  portion  of  cutis,  or  a  small  ulcer,  is  left.  The  pustules 
and  crusts  are  never  so  large  as  those  of  rupia  are,  nor  do  the  latter 
assume  the  prominent  adherent  shape  of  rupia.  It  is  a  cachectic  affec- 
tion, frequently  depending  on  syphilis ;  often  preceded  by  burning  pain 
in  the  part  from  which  the  pustules  afterwards  spring.  The  usual  dura- 
tion of  the  disease  when  due  simply  to  depression  of  the  general  health 
is  only  about  a  fortnight;  but  it  is  apt  to  recur  or  to  propagate  itself  in 
the  form  of  a  constant  succession  of  crops  of  pustules,  and  so  becomes 
chronic.  In  the  variety  which  is  complicated  with  purpura  (E.  luridura), 
the  pustules  are  surrounded  with  an  areola  of  a  purple  color,  in  conse- 
quence of  hemorrhage.  The  eruptions  which  follow  on  the  irritation  of 
tartar  emetic  or  6ugar,  applied  to  the  skin,  are  variously  classed  as  im- 
petigo or  ecthyma,  according  as  the  affection  of  the  hair-follicle  is  or  is 
not  regarded  by  the  classifier  as  an  essential  character  of  impetigo. 

Little  local  treatment  is  required  in  ecthyma.  The  crusts  should  not 
be  detached,  as  they  protect  the  skin  below.  The  part  should  be  de- 
fended from  friction  or  irritation  by  some  simple  ointment,  and  the  same 
general  treatment  pursued  as  in  rupia. 

Papulse. — A  papule,  or  pimple,  is  au  elevation  of  the  cutis  covered  by 
its  cuticle ;  the  elevation  being  due  to  effusion  of  inflammatory  lymph 
into  the  substance  of  the  true  skin. 

The  diseases  classed  as  papular  are  strophulus,  lichen,  and  prurigo. 

Strophulus,  the  common  "red-gum,"  is  a  disease  of  infancy  character- 
ized by  the  eruption  of  small  pimples,  usually  red  and  close  together,  S. 
confertus — sometimes  white  and  rather  large,  S.  candidus1 — sometimes 
with  red  spots  intermixed,  S.  interti rictus.  The  eruption  is  generally  due 
to  disorder  of  the  bowels,  or  irritation  about  the  gums,  and  is  accompa- 
nied by  slight  itching  in  most  cases;  sometimes,  in  S.  confertus,  by  a 
good  deal  of  distress  from  irritation  and  cracking  of  the  skin.  It  will 
in  most  cases  subside  in  a  few  days  with  some  aperient,  and  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  gums  and  of  the  digestion.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
confound  this  fugacious  affection  with  the  permanent  lichen  of  congeni- 
tal syphilis  (see  p.  407),  and  not  to  mistake  fleabitcs  or  irritation  of  the 
skin  from  dirt,  for  strophulus. 

Lichen  is  characterized  by  the  eruption  of  a  large  number  of  red,  prom- 
inent, hard  papules,  which  retain  their  shape,  and  to  a  great  extent  their 
color,  under  pressure.  There  is  often  some  itching  and  tingling  about 
the  part,  and  occasionally  so  much  febrile  disturbance  that  it  is  taken 
for  an  attack  of  measles.  It  is  sometimes  mixed  with  urticaria  (L.  urti- 
catus), the  papules  becoming  apparent  as  the  wheals  subside.  It  is  a 
frequent  syphilitic  eruption,  generally  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  consti- 
tutional affection,  often  becoming  tubercular  in  its  progress.  Syphilitic 
lichen  is  known  by  its  coppery  color,  its  appearance  in  curved  figures 
(L.  gyratus),  its  occasional  presence  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  especially 
in  infants,  its  tendency  to  crack  at  the  base,  and  the  history  or  concomi- 
tant symptoms  of  syphilis. 

Other  forms  of  lichen  are  the  L.  tropicus  or  "  prickly  heat,"  a  familiar 
disease  in  hot  countries,  and  often  seen  here  in  hot  summers,  though  in 

1  There  is  an  eruption  of  hirger  white  papules  called  S.  albidus,  which,  however, 
has  been  shown  to  be  a  form  of  acne,  the  elevation  being  really  distended  sebaceous 
follicles. 
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^  a  milder  form ;  L.  circumscriptus,  where  the  pimples  appear  in  defined 

,  patches ;  L.  pilaris,  where  each  papule  is  found  on  a  hair-follicle,  and 

has  a  hair  running  through  it;  L.  agrius,  characterized  by  the  numerous 

hard  rough  pimples,  generally  on  the  face,  where  the  skin  feels  like  a 

J"  nutmeg-grater,  and  by  the  excessive  itching ;  L.  lividus,  a  step  between 

1  lichen  and  purpura,  where  the  pimples  are  dusky-red  or  livid,  and  pur- 

;■  puric  spots  may  be  interspersed,  showing  much  cachexia  and  generally 

'.  in  old  broken-down  patients,  and  finally  the  L.  ruber  of  Hebra,  in  which 

large  portions  of  the  skin  become  inflamed  and  thickened  with  copious 

\  eruption  of  dark-red  papules  on  it,  the  thickening  of  the  skin  impeding 

motion,  and  the  disease  generally  running  on  to  a  fatal  termination. 

Simple  cases  of  lichen  will  be  cured  by  purgatives,  the  avoidance  of 
all  sources  of  heat,  simple  unstimulating  diet,  and  tepid  or  cold  bathing, 
mucilaginous  baths  being  most  to  be  recommended.  In  the  chronic 
form 8  arsenic  (as  in  other  dry  eruptions)  is  of  the  geatest  service.  The 
syphilitic  variety  is  under  the  control  of  mercury,  and  Mr.  Nayler  regards 
mercury  in  small  doses  as  being  of  service  in  all  forms  of  lichen.  The 
itching  is  allayed  by  sponging  the  parts  with  vinegar  or  lemon-juice,  and 
anointing  them  with  dilute  citrine  ointment,  or  by  a  prnssic  acid  lotion — 
3is8.  or  3U  of  tlie  dilute  acid  to  six  ounces  of  almond  emulsion,  or  of 
rose-water,  to  which  a  drachm  of  liq.  potassa)  may  be  added. 

Prurigo  is  an  eruption  characterized  by  its  itching  and  by  the  presence 
of  flattened  papules,  so  much  the  color  of  the  skin  as  to  be  with  difficulty 
perceived  in  some  cases.  The  itching  is  increased  by  any  stimulant  or 
by  heat,  so  that  it  often  becomes  intolerable  in  bed.  It  is  often  mixed 
with  urticaria..  Sometimes  there  is  a  sensation  as  of  insects  crawling 
over  the  skin,  P.  formicans.  Old  persons  suffer  from  prurigo,  which  is 
then  called  P.  senilis,  and  is  often  very  obstinate.  In  younger  subjects 
it  usually  disappears  in  a  short  time.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  many 
cases  the  complaint  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  lice,  and  such  cases 
majr  be  cured  at  once  by  destroying  or  baking  the  clothes,  and  by  free 
bathing  and  the  application  of  the  white  precipitate  ointment.  There 
are  other  cases  in  which  the  prurigo  is  local,  usually  about  the  genitals 
or  anus — P.  podicis,  pulvce,  scroti,  etc  In  these  cases  the  designation 
is  usually  a  misnomer.  The  disease  should  be  called  pruritus,  for  there 
is  intolerable  itching,  so  that  the  patient  is  sometimes  withdrawn  from 
society  by  the  impossibility  of  abstaining  from  scratching  the  part,  but 
do  pimples  can  be  seen.  Prurigo  or  pruritus  is  also  sometimes  a  sequela 
of  another  eruption,  i.e.,  intolerable  itching  is  left  in  the  part  from 
which  the  previous  eruption  has  disappeared.  This  is  most  common 
after  eczema  and  scabies. 

The  first  principles  of  treatment  in  prurigo  are  precisely  similar  to  those 
in  lichen.  The  patient's  bowels  must  be  cleared,  his  digestion  regulated, 
and  all  causes  of  heat  and  irritation  avoided.  In  pruritus  ani,  vulvae, 
etc.,  any  unnatural  condition  which  can  be  detected  must  be  remedied. 
The  former  sometimes  depends  on  ascarides,  or  on  fissure,  the  latter  on 
the  presence  of  a  vascular  tumor  of  the  meatus,  or  on  the  habit  of  self- 
abuse.  The  most  various  local  applications  are  in  use  and  appear  of  ad- 
vantage ;  of  these  the  mercurial  lotions  and  ointments,  or  lotions  of  sul- 
phuret  of  potassium,  sulphur  baths  and  ointments,  and  prussic  acid 
lotions  have  the  greatest  reputation.  Whatever  is  found  best  to  allay 
the  itching  should  be  kept  at  hand  for  immediate  application  when  the 
patient  becomes  warm  in  bed,  and  he  should  abstain  as  much  as  possible 
from  scratching. 
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Squamae  or  scales  are  collections  of  dry  epithelium,  loosely  connected 
to  the  subjacent  skin,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  rubbed  off. 

Pityriasis. — The  squamous  diseases  are  pityriasis  and  psoriasis.  One 
form  of  pityriasis  due  to  the  presence  of  a  parasite  has  already  been 
spoken  of  as  chloasma.  The  characteristic  of  pityriasis  is  the  smallness 
of  the  scales,  like  those  of  bran,  and  the  ease  with  which  in  most  cases 
they  fall  off.  The  common  pityriasis,  or  d  and  riff,  of  the  scalp  is  the  most 
familiar  example  of  the  disease.  Pityriasis  is  also  often  produced  by  the 
imperfect  drying  of  the  skin,  and  then  exposing  it  to  the  sun  or  wind. 
In  these  cases  the  skin  is  often  a  good  deal  reddened,  and  the  disease  is 
then  called  P.  rubra. 

In  the  treatment  of  pityriasis  the  object  is  to  slightly  astringe  the  ves- 
sels of  the  skin  and  soften  the  epidermis,  protecting  the  part  from  any 
irritation  by  some  mild  ointment.  Borax  is  the  lotion  generally  used,  and 
diluted  white  precipitate  ointment.  The  hair  ought  to  be  cut  short  and 
very  gently  brushed,  and  if  it  falls  out  (as  is  very  common),  a  liniment  of 
equal  parts  of  acetum  cantharidis  and  spirit  of  rosemary  may  be  applied. 
Any  derangement  of  health  or  digestion  must  be  at  the  same  time  at- 
tended to.     The  hair  may  always  be  expected  to  grow  again. 

Psoriasis  is  an  exceedingly  common  disease,  both  without  and  with 
syphilis.  It  is  characterized  by  shining  white  scales  situated  on  slightly 
inflamed  portions  of  skin.  In  the  ordinary  non-syphilitic  psoriasis  these 
patches  have  no  definite  figure ;  the}'  are  situated  mainly  on  the  coarser 
parts  of  the  skin,  chiefly  on  the  outer  sides  of  the  limbs,  the  elbows,  and 
the  knees.  Another  form  is  called  P.  guttata,  in  which  the  patches  are  very 
small,  and  seem  as  it  were  to  have  been  dropped  or  dredged  on  the  skin. 
When  the  affected  portions  of  skin  assume  a  circular  form  the  disease 
used  to  be  called  lepra  ;  by  others  this  appellation  is  reserved  for  syphil- 
itic psoriasis,  which,  like  other  syphilitic  eruptions,  is  prone  to  assume  a 
circular  or  curved  shape,  and  which  does  not  show  any  such  preference 
for  one  over  the  other  aspect  of  the  limbs  as  P.  vulgaris  does. 

The  other  varieties  of  psoriasis  are  of  less  importance.  When  very 
extensive  it  is  called  u  diffusa,"  when  peculiarly  obstinate,  "  inveterata," 
etc.  Psoriasis  is  often  an  accompaniment  of  struma,  and  is  habitual 
with  some  persous,  who  suffer  from  it  regularly  at  intervals. 

The  syphilitic  variety  requires  mercury  in  some  form.  It  is  a  secondary 
eruption  in  most  cases,  and  is  usually  rapidly  cured  by  fumigation.  In 
non-syphilitic  cases  the  great  remedy  is  arsenic,  which  should  be  pushed 
till  the  characteristic  effects  of  the  poison  begin  to  be  manifested,  or 
arsenic  may  be  exhibited  in  combination  with  mercury,  as  in  Donovan's 
solution.  In  cases  which  are  not  cured  by  arsenic,  cant  ha  rides  or  piL 
picis  may  be  tried,  and  copaiba  is  said  sometimes  to  succeed.  Tar  in 
some  form  is  the  best  local  application,  as  the  unguentum  picis,  or  the 
Barbadoes  tar.     Sulphur  baths  and  vapor  baths  are  also  often  useful. 

Tuberculata. — Tubercles  are  pimples  on  a  larger  scale,  i.  e.,  solid  bard 
elevations  of  the  cutis. 

The  tuberculous  diseases  are  of  the  most  varied  clinical  characters. 
They  are  acne,  lupus,  molluscum,  elephantiasis,  framboesia,  and  keloid. 
Cancer  is  sometimes  added,  which  indeed  forms  tubercles  in  the  skin  in 
some  rare  cases,  but  cannot  properly  be  classed  as  a  skin  disease. 

Acne. — In  acne  the  tubercles  are  caused  by  obstruction  of  the  sebaceous 
follicles  and  effusion  into  the  skin  around  them.  Suppuration  often  occurs 
at  the  apex  of  the  tubercle,  constituting  acne  simplex  vel  punctata,  so 
frequently  seen  on  the  neck,  face  and  shoulders,  intermixed  with  black 
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points,  which  are  the  orifices  of  the  sebaceous  follicles,  from  which  a 
wormlike  mass  of  secretion  may  be  pressed,  which  is  popularly  regarded 
ms  a  parasitic  animal,  and  which  does  often  contain  a  microscopic  parasite, 
the  acarus  folliculorum. 

Id  acne  indurata  the  hardening  and  thickening  around  the  tubercles  is 
greater,  the  tubercles  coalesce,  causing  great  deformity,  and  there  is  little 
tendency  to  suppuration. 

Acne  rosacea  is  chiefly  seen  on  the  nose  and  parts  adjacent,  and  has 
been  spoken  of  on  p.  594. 

Acne  sebacea  is  a  rare  form  of  acne,  characterized  by  a  superabundance 
of  the  sebaceous  secretion,  which  sometimes  covers  the  skin,  dries  upon 
it,  and  turns  hard  and  black,  constituting  what  is  called  (not  very  ac- 
curately) spurious  or  sebaceous  ichthyosis. 

The  treatment  of  acne  is  in  great  measure  local,  consisting  in  opening 
the  sebaceous  follicles  by  bathing  and  friction,  pressing  out  the  secretion 
from  them,  and  puncturing  the  tubercles  which  have  suppurated.  The 
tubercles  may  be  lightly  touched  with  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  or  strong 
nitric  acid.  Lotions  of  bismuth  and  mercury,  or  mercurial  and  sulphur 
ointments,  may  then  be  useful  as  permanent  applications. 

At  the  sam e  time  much  care  must  be  used  in  regulating  the  diet,  cor- 
recting any  excesses  in  it,  and  forbidding  the  use  altogether  of  anything 
which  can  promote  acidity. 

Syphilitic  Acne — The  term  syphilitic  acne  used  to  be  applied  to  the 
tubercular  eruption  so  often  seen  on  the  face  in  the  later  stages  of  sec- 
ondary syphilis,  but  incorrectly  if  the  word  acne  is  restricted  to  an  affec- 
tion of  the  sebaceous  follicles.  The  color  of  the  eruption,  its  dense  ar- 
rangement over  the  face,  and  the  presence  of  other  syphilitic  symptoms 
sufficiently  mark  its  nature.  There  is  not  the  tendency  to  suppuration 
which  is  seen  in  true  acne,  and  a  mercurial  course  is  generally  followed 
by  its  rapid  subsidence. 

Molluscum  is  a  singular  disease,  seen  usually  in  children,  in  which 
there  is  a  crop  of  large  tubercles,  frequently  of  a  dead  white  or  of  the 
natural  color  of  the  skin,  many  of  them  presenting  a  dark  point  with  a 
depression,  and  regarded  as  being  obstructed  sebaceous  follicles,  others 
having  no  such  depression.  Molluscum  is  regarded  by  many  authors  as 
contagious,  and  Hardy  teaches  that  a  cryptogam ic  plant  is  to  be  found 
in  it,  but  others  doubt  that  the  eruption  possesses  any  such  property. 
The  only  treatment  required  is  to  lay  the  tubercles  open  and  rub  their 
interior  with  caustic,  or  to  snip  them  off.  There  is  no  constitutional 
affection. 

Mr.  Pollock  has  lately  communicated  to  the  profession  two  cases  of  a 
very  peculiar  affection  in  women,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  molluscum, 
in  which  large  pendulous  fibro- fatty  masses  occupied  a  great  part  of  the 
neck,  chest,  and  other  portions  of  the  body.  In  one  of  these  cases  much 
benefit  followed  on  the  removal  of  some  of  the  largest  of  these  pendulous 
masses,  in  the  other  case  the  patient  died  from  the  effects  of  the  opera- 
tion.1 

Lupus  is  a  disease  characterized  by  a  tubercular  eruption  which  in  most 
forms  of  the  disease  perishes  in  a  destructive  ulceration,  leading  to  the 
"lupous  ulcer,"  spoken  of  on  p.  415.  Various  forms  of  lupus  are  de- 
scribed, all  of  which  are  most  frequent  on  the  face,  and  chiefly  on  or  near 
the  ake  nasi,  though  all  may  occur  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  Lupus  is 
never  contagious;  it  shows  little  tendency  to  recovery  except  under 

1  See  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  lvi,  and  Path.  Trans.,  vol.  xxvi. 
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careful  and  often  protracted  treatment.  The  varieties  described  by  Mr, 
Nayler  are  as  follows : 

.  1.  Tubercular  (or  lupus  non-exedens),  in  which  there  is  an  eruption  of 
pale  tubercles,  which  become  red  under  excitement,  and  which  remain  in 
much  the  same  condition  for  years,  crusts  like  those  of  eczema  forming 
on  them,  occasionally  but  very  rarely  ulcerating.  "  It  is  not  infrequent 
to  find  the  disease,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  and  more,  not  exceed- 
ing in  diameter  that  of  a  crown  piece."  This  is  essentially,  as  it  seems, 
a  strumous  affection,  and  leads  naturally  to  the  mention  of — 

2.  Strumous  lupus,  in  which  the  tubercles  rapidly  give  rise  to  a  super- 
ficial painless  ulceration,  which  slowly  advances  for  an  indefinite  time, 
cicatrizing  in  parts,  and  often  causing  ectropium  or  other  deformities. 

3.  Lupus  exedens  is  a  form  in  which  the  destruction  of  parts  is  much 
more  active  than  in  strumous  lupus.  It  commences  with  a  small  hard 
tubercle ;  and  as  other  tubercles  form,  the  original  ones  break  down  into 
a  rapidly  spreading  ulcer,  with  a  light-yellowish  surface,  which  perforates 
all  the  tissues  and  sometimes  destroys  the  nose  altogether,  at  other  tiroes 
heals,  or  is  brought  to  heal,  and  leaves  a  peculiarly  sharp  or  pointed  edge 
with  a  purplish  color. 

4.  Syphilitic  lupus  is,  in  fact,  syphilitic  tubercle,  complicated  with 
ulceration,  or  syphilis  attacking  a  person  affected  with  one  of  the  previous 
forms  of  ulcerating  lupus,  which  generally  adds  to  the  severity  of  the 
disease  and  the  destructive  nature  of  the  ulceration. 

5.  Impetiginous  or  papulo-pustular  lupus  is  a  name  given  by  Mr.  Startin 
to  a  form  of  the  strumous  variety  in  which  numerous  pustules  resembling 
those  of  impetigo  are  found  on  the  part  affected. 

The  treatment  of  all  these  forms  of  lupus  is  by  some  powerful  escha- 
rotic.  For  the  tubercular  and  exedent  forms  nitric  acid,  the  acid  nitrate 
of  mercury,  or  potassa  fusa,  are  appropriate,  any  scabs  being  removed, 
the  surface  carefully  dried,  and  the  caustic  thoroughly  applied  to  a  small 
portion  of  the  tuberculated  surface  in  the  non-exedent  form,  and  to  the 
whole  ulcer  under  chloroform  in  lupus  exedens.  For  strumous  and  im- 
petiginous lupus  Mr.  Nayler  recommends  an  arsenical  and  calomel  caustic, 
acid,  arscniosi  gr.  iij,  hydr.  bisulphuret.  gr.  ij,  hydr.  chlor.  3J*  the  powder 
to  be  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  applied  with  a  camels-hair  brush 
after  the  scab  is  removed.  In  most  cases  the  anti-strumous  regimen,  or 
cod-liver  oil  with  small  doses  of  arsenic,  proves  serviceable ;  but  active 
local  treatment  is  in  all  cases  urgently -requisite. 

6.  To  these  forms  Mr.  Nayler  adds  another,  for  a  complete  account  of 
which  I  must  refer  to  his  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  or  to  the  article 
in  the  System  of  Surgery  ;  the  erythematous,  commencing  as  a  patch  of 
erythema  on  the  face,  and  this  becoming  covered  with  scales  or  crusts 
adhering  to  the  surface,  seldom  ulcerating,  but  terminating  either  in 
complete  recovery  or  in  a  white  cicatrix  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding 
skin.  The  disease  is  usually  seen  after  middle  life,  generally  in  women, 
and  prevails  more  in  the  upper  classes  than  in  those  who  have  been  ex- 
posed to  hardships.  The  remedies  recommended  are  stimulating  appli- 
cations to  the  patch,  as  nitric  acid  lotion,  if  there  is  much  redness, 
alternated  with  borax  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  if  there  is  smarting  pain  at 
night,  or  blistering  in  the  early  stage  of  the  eruption.  The  internal 
remedies  are  mainly  steel  and  arsenic. 

Elephantiasis  is  a  name  applied  in  common  to  two  very  different  dis- 
eases, distinguished  from  each  other  as  E.  Graecorum,  the  tubercular 
leprosy,  and  E.  Arafoum^  ot  \ta?\»utae&  la^ 

Leprosy. — The  toYmet  \%  axv  «\i^ft\Kva  $\^^^hr\£v&>  S&  *&  present 
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unknown,  or  nearly  so,  in  these  islands,  though  it  seems  that  it  used  to 
prevail  here,  and  it  is  still  prevalent  in  the  Baltic;  but  its  more  favorite 
Beat  is  in  hot  countries.  It  is  more  common  in  males  than  females,  and 
is  rarely  seen  till  after  puberty.  It  occurs  in  two  forms,  the  anaesthetic 
and  the  tubercular.  In  the  former  the  skin  loses  its  sensibility  in  patches, 
the  affected  parts  soon  ulcerate,  the  fingers  and  toes  shrivel  and  drop  off, 
and  the  patient  usually  dies  from  some  exhausting  disease,  as  diarrhoea 
or  dysentery.  In  the  other  form,  after  more  or  less  pain  in  the  part  and 
disturbance  of  health,  irregular  discolored  patches  of  skin  are  seen,  which 
become  covered  with  small  tubercles,  the  face,  palate,  eyes,  and  larynx 
are  affected,  and  ulcerate;  and  the  patient  usually  sinks  gradually,  or 
dies  suddenly  from  laryngeal  symptoms.  The  cause  of  the  malady  is 
unknown  ;  nor  does  any  treatment  appear  of  use.  The  disease  is  plainly 
proved  not  to  be  contagious.  Dr.  Vandyke  Carter  has  published  (in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Med.  and  Phys.  Soc.  of  Bombay,  and  in  vols,  xiii, 
ariv  of  those  of  the  Path.  Soc.)  some  very  interesting  researches  showing 
the  atrophied  condition  of  the  sensory  nerves  in  leprosy.     As  the  disease 

}    is  not  seen  in  this  country,  and  is  more  a  medical  than  a  surgical  affec- 

r     tion,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  it  here. 

Elephantiasis  Arabum. — The  elephantiasis,  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  treat  surgically  in  this  country,  is  that  which  is  called  E.  Arabum,  or 
Barbadoes  leg.  It  occurs  in  the  lower  extremity  or  in  the  genitals,  and 
no  doubt  originates  spontaneously  in  this  country,  though  it  is  not  prev- 
alent to  any  extent,  in  fact  is  rare,  apart  from  some  cause  of  obstructed 
circulation.  In  the  leg  the  limb  swells  enormously,  mainly  from  hyper- 
trophy of  the  cellular  tissue ;  the  skin  becomes  hard,  thick,  and  warty, 
and  in  some  cases  distinct  tubercles  are  developed  upon  it.  It  cracks 
and  ulcerate,  and  sometimes  the  toes  drop  off.  In  many  cases  (at  least 
in  the  tropical  disease)  there  are  intermittent  attacks  of  fever,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  some  experienced  practitioners  the  disease  owns  a  malarious 
origin.  In  other  cases  it  seems  to  be  venereal.  In  some  cases  it  appears 
to  be  connected  with  lymphatic  fistula.  I  have  at  present  a  patient  under 
my  care,  laboring  under  elephantiasis  of  the  labia  and  thigh,  in  whom 
during  the  febrile  paroxysms  clear  fluid,  displaying  lymph-corpuscles 
under  the  microscope,  exudes  from  minute  openings  in  the  groin  and 
vulva.  The  treatment  of  elephantiasis,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  has  not 
been  very  successful.  The  size  of  the  limb  may  be  much  reduced,  espe- 
cially in  recent  cases,  by  careful  pressure  and  the  application  of  mercurial 
lotions  and  ointments,  or  by  iodine,  with  the  administration  of  biniodide 
of  mercury  in  small  doses,  but  I  believe  that  the  disease  generally,  if 
not  always,  reappears.  The  ligature  of  the  main  artery  of  the  limb  was 
practiced  by  Dr.  Carnochan,  of  New  York,  and  spoken  of  at  first  as 
universally  successful;  but  since  its  more  extended  trial  in  this  country 
it  has  been  so  clearly  shown  that  the  benefit  which  follows  the  operation 
is  in  most  cases  but  temporary  as  to  render  it  probable  that  it  always  is 
so,  and  that  the  operation  ought  only  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an 
experiment,  which  failing,  amputation  of  the  limb  is  indicated.  Con- 
sidered in  that  light,  it  may  be  justifiable  to  tie  the  femoral  artery. 
Failing  this,  when  the  enlargement  makes  the  patient's  life  intolerable, 
it  must  be  removed,  whether  the  leg.  the  scrotum,  or  the  vulva  and  labia 
are  the  seat  of  the  disease  (see  p.  84 1 ). 

Keloid  tumors,  as  usually  seen,  are  developed  in  scars ;  and  I  have 
spoken  of  them  on  a  former  page  (see  p.  419).  Dr.  Addison  has  applied 
the  same  name  to  a  condition  which  he  calls  u  true  keloid,"  but  which  is 
perfectly  different  from  the  flattened  tumors  (like  gigantic  tubercles) 
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which  arise  from  the  cicatrices  of  burns,  floggings,  and  other  extensive 
and  slowly  healing  injuries.  Addison's  keloid  is  not  a  tumor  at  all,  hut 
a  patch  of  hidebound  skin,  in  which  the  skin,  fascia,  and  muscles  are  ad- 
herent together,  and  the  surface  is  yellowish  and  covered  with  scales.  I 
am  not  aware  that  treatment  has  any  effect  on  this  condition. 

Frambcesia. — Of  framboesia,  or  yaws,  I  will  merely  say  that  it  is  a 
highly  contagious  eruption  of  red  tubercles,  soon  ulcerating,  which  affects 
chiefly  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  but  has  been  seen  in  remote 
parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Macules. — I  need  only  enumerate  the  maculae,  or  permanent  staining* 
of  the  skin.  None  of  these  affections  come  under  the  treatment  of  the 
surgeon ;  and,  in  fact,  they  are  hardly  under  the  dominion  of  any  treat- 
ment. They  are  the  "bronzing"  of  the  skin  connected  with  the  de- 
generation of  the  suprarenal  capsules  found  in  Addison's  disease;  the 
"moles,"  or  congenital  deposits  of  pigment,  which  are  so  often  found 
covered  with  hair,  and  which  are  liable  occasionally  to  degenerate  into 
epithelioma;  the  silver-stain,  or  lividity  of  the  surface  which  is  found  in 
persons  who  have  taken  nitrate  of  silver  internally  for  a  long  time ;  and 
the  want  of  pigment  which  when  universal  is  called  "albinism,"  and 
when  localized  in  patches  "  vitiligo." 

Xeroderma  Ichthyosis. — The  only  other  disease  of  the  skin  which  I 
think  it  worth  while  to  mention  is  the  malformation  which  consists  in  the 
imperfect  development  or  entire  absence  of  the  sweat-glands  and  ducts, 
which  produces  the  condition  named  ichthyosis,  a  condition  characterized 
by  the  collection  of  dry  scales  over  a  part  or  the  whole  body ;  congenital 
in  the  worst  cases,  in  others  occurring  in  later  life,  as  after  the  cessation 
of  the  catamenia.  I  merely  mention  the  subject  here  in  order  to  caution 
the  reader  not  to  confound  pityriasis  or  psoriasis  with  this  affection, 
which  is,  as  Mr.  Nayler  says,  rather  a  malformation  than  a  disease  of  the 
skin  ;  and  which  is  sufficiently  distinguished  from  those  diseases  by  its 
history  as  well  as  by  the  appearance,  for  in  ichthyosis  it  is  not  merely 
the  scaly  eruption,  but  also  the  thickening  and  dryness  of  the  skin  which 
constitute  the  morbid  state. 

Plica  Polonica. — I  must  now  turn  to  the  affections  of  the  appendages 
of  the  skin.  The  only  distinct  disease  which  affects  the  hair  is  Plica  po- 
lonica— a  matted  state  of  the  hair  of  the  scalp,  and  in  rarer  cases  of  other 
parts  of  the  bod}',  met  with  in  Poland  and  the  neighboring  countries.  The 
matted  hairs  are  stuck  together  by  a  glutinous  material  in  which  foreign 
substances  are  found,  and  in  old-standing  cases  a  fungus.  The  exact 
nature  of  the  affection  is  not  known.  Most  authors  now  adopt  Hebra's 
explanation  that  it  is  due  to  eczema  or  some  other  skin  affection  long 
neglected. 

Corns  are  elevations  of  the  epidermis  formed  by  intermittent  pressure, 
which  acts  as  an  irritant  and  produces  inflammatory  effusion.  Con- 
tinuous pressure,  on  the  contrary,  causes  absorption.  Corns  are,  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  usually  found  on  the  feet,  though  they  may  grow  on  any 
part  which  is  irritated  in  a  similar  way,  as  on  the  fingers  of  tailors,  musi- 
cians, or  rowers  ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  speak  of  the  ordinary  corns 
of  the  feet.  They  are  either  hard  or  soft,  the  first  being  seated  on  the 
dorsum  or  more  rarely  the  plantar  aspect  of  the  toes  and  feet,  and  con- 
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stating  of  thickened  and  heaped-up  epidermis;  the  corn  sometimes  when 
■  it  has  lasted  long  producing  absorption  of  the  true  skin,  and  then  often 
having  a  bursa  below  it.  They  are  peculiarly  liable  to  form  on  toes  de- 
formed by  the  pressure  of  ill-fitting  boots.  They  cause  a  good  deal  of 
pain  in  walking,  and  sometimes  lead  to  more  serious  mischief,  as  to 
r  lateral  curvature  from  the  unequal  use  of  the  limbs.  Or  suppuration  may 
occur  in  the  bursa,  or  in  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  corn,  and  this  may 
spread  so  deeply  as  to  open  the  articulation  or  expose  the  bone  below, 
and  then  may  spread  to  the  other  surface  of  the  foot,  constituting  the 
41  mal  perforant  du  pied  "  of  French  authors.  Soft  corns  form  between 
the  toes,  and  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  warts,  consisting  often  of 
enlarged  papillae  ensheathed  by  epidermis.  They  often  grow  to  some 
size  and  then  give  rise  to  great  annoyance,  and  they  may  inflame  and 
suppurate  as  hard  corns  do.  Another  variety  which  also  bears  a  certain 
resemblance  to  warts  is  the  fibrous  corn,  sometimes  seen  on  the  sole  01 
the  foot,  and  formed  of  the  papillae  of  the  skin  covered  with  epidermis. 
These  are  often  acutely  painful,  and  from  their  position  altogether  hinder 
the  patient  from  active  exercise. 

The  treatment  of  corns  in  all  their  stages  or  forms  must  commence 
with  correcting  any  defect  in  the  boots  and  withdrawing  the  parts  from 
pressure,  which  can  be  managed  if  necessary  with  a  "corn-plaster" — a 
piece  of  thick  plaster  with  a  hole  in  it  to  receive  the  corn.  The  hard- 
ened epidermis  may  be  gradually  rubbed  down  with  glacial  acetic  acid 
or  with  nitrate  of  silver  applied  after  the  outer  hard  part  of  the  corn  has 
been  pared,  or  with  a  corn-file ;  or  the  cuticle  may  be  softened  by  the  ap- 
plication of  strong  alkalies.  The  chiropodists  cure  corns  by  cautiously 
digging  round  the  thickened  epidermis  till  it  can  be  turned  out  of  the  hole 
which  it  has  formed  in  the  cutis,  which  they  called  extracting  the  root 
of  the  com.  When  suppuration  forms  beneath  a  corn  the  little  abscess 
should  be  opened  at  once,  and  then  the  corn  will  often  fall  off  altogether. 
When  the  corn  forms  on  the  back  of  a  bent  toe  it  cannot  probably  be 
cured  till  the  toe  is  straightened.  Soft  corns  may  generally  be  cured  by 
keeping  the  toes  apart  with  a  plug  of  cotton-wool,  and  steeping  the  corns 
in  acetic  acid,  or  dusting  them  with  oxide  of  zinc,  pure  or  mixed  with 
pulv.  aeruginis. 

In  the  perforating  disease  I  have  seen  such  extensive  denudation  of  a 
metatarsal  bone  in  both  feet  that  1  was  compelled  to  excise  the  bones  be- 
fore the  patient  could  be  restored  to  activity. 
Bunion  has  been  spoken  of  on  page  501. 

Warts  are  collections  of  hypertrophied  papillae  covered  with  epithe- 
lium, and  sometimes  hardened  on  the  surface  by  friction  and  exposure. 
They  are  situated  very  commonly  on  children's  hands,  and  occasionally 
on  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  verruca  digitata  or  branching  wart, 
which  forms  sometimes  on  the  scalp  in  women ;  the  sub-ungual  warts, 
which  foira  below  and  at  the  side  of  the  nails,  and  are  very  painful ;  and 
the  verruca  confluens,  in  which  a  crop  of  small  warts  collects  into  a  mass 
on  the  back  of  the  hand  or  arm,  or  on  the  neck  and  thorax,  so  that  the 
skin  resembles  coarse  plush,  are  varieties  which  deserve  special  mention 
on  account  of  the  desirability  of  eradicating  them  at  once. 

Venereal  Warts  and  Condylomata. — The  warts  which  occur  from  ven- 
ereal causes,  and  which  are  very  common  on  the  female  genitals,  and  to  a 
less  extent  on  the  male,  are  due  to  the  irritation  of  discharge  retained  in 
contact  with  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane.  They  often  spread  over  a 
large  surface  and  attain  a  considerable  size.     Those  which  are  truly 
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called  warts  consist  of  epithelium  and  papillae  only.  The  condylomata 
are  masses  often  of  very  large  size,  consisting  of  all  the  structures  of  the 
skin  hypertrophied,  sometimes  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  covered  with 
a  copious  warty  growth. 

Verruca  Necrogeniea. — Other  warts,  which  are  due  to  the  irritation  of 
morbid  fluids,  are  the  dissection-warts  or  "  verruca*  necrogenicae,"  which 
are  found  occasionally  on  the  hands  of  dissectors  and  morbid  anatomists. 
Sometimes  this  irritation  produces  not  exactly  a  wart,  but  a  condition  of 
skin  marked  by  a  thickening  of  all  its  tissues,  and  especially  perceptible 
around  the  hair-follicles. 

Chimney-sweep's  cancer  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  kind  of  wart  pro- 
duced by  the  irritation  of  soot,  and  certainly  it  commences  with  a  warty 
or  papillomatous  growth  on  the  surface  of  the  skin ;  but  at  the  time  we 
generally  see  it  the  deposit  of  epithelioma  extends  far  beyond  the  papil- 
lary structure. 

No  cause  is  known  for  the  common  warts.  They  appear  and  disappear 
in  the  most  capricious  manner.  The  venereal  warts  are  no  doubt  conta- 
gious, and  this  is  popularly  believed  of  the  common  warts,  and  especially 
of  the  blood  from  them,  but  without  any  proved  foundation.  In  some 
rare  cases  warts  may  become  the  seat  of  epithelial  cancer,  and  they  may 
in  others  prove  the  starting-point  of  horns,  but  usually  they  are  merely  a 
disfigurement.  The}7  may  be  removed  by  thoroughly  soaking  them  in 
nitric  acid,  or  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  or  glacial  acetic  acid,  or  perciilo- 
ride  of  iron,  or  by  repeated  applications  of  stick-caustic.  I  have  personal 
experience  of  the  efficacy  of  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  in  the  verruca 
necrogeniea.  The  venereal  warts  must  be  treated  by  scrupulous  cleanli- 
ness, by  the  application  of  the  strong  liquor  plumbi,  and  by  a  mercurial 
course  if  other  secondary  symptoms  are  present,  or  they  may  be  removed. 
When  large  condylornatous  masses  exist  it  is  necessary  to  remove  them; 
and,  as  much  haemorrhage  may  take  place  in  such  operations,  it  seems 
better  to  avoid  the  knife,  if  possible,  and  effect  their  removal  with  the 
e*craseur  or  the  elastic  ligature. 

Horns  are  occasionally  seen  growing  from  the  surface  of  the  body  in 
various  parts.  They  originate  either  in  accumulated  sebaceous  secretion, 
or  from  overgrowth  of  the  epithelium,  or  from  overgrowth  of  the  nails,  or 
from  the  hardened  and  continued  growth  of  a  wart.1 

The  whole  horn  must  be  removed,  and  if  there  is  a  sebaceous  cyst  at 
the  bottom  this  is  also  to  be  cut  out. 

Boils. — A  common  boil  or  furuncle  is  an  inflammation  of  the  skin  and 
cellular  tissue,  limited  to  a  very  small  extent,  and  containing  in  its  inte- 
rior a  small  slough  of  cellular  tissue  called  the  core  of  the  boil.  Another 
kind  of  boil,  however,  called  a  "  blind  boil,"  is  less  defined  or  limited,  and 
contains  little  if  any  core.  The  common  boil  increases  in  size  and  pain- 
fulness  for  a  day  or  two,  forming  a  red  angry  lump  in  the  skin,  and  then 
bursts,  and  the  core  or  slough  presents  at  the  opening.  This  is  drawn 
out,  or  gradually  makes  its  own  way,  and  then  the  inflammation  and  swell- 
ing rapidly  subside  and  healing  soon  follows.  In  some  cases  the  furun- 
cular  inflammation  gradually  subsides,  and  the  patient  recovers  without 
any  suppuration.  This,  however,  is  not  often  seen  in  acutely  painful 
boils. 

In  blind  boils,  after  some  days  of  pain  and  inflammation,  a  vesicle  or  a 

*  See  T.  fcm\V.V\ti^X.  ^Skxt^VL^^.^qY  n  ^%  V^i.. 
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superficial  pustule  forms,  and  then  the  hardening  gradually  recedes  and 
finally  disappears. 

The  causes  of  boils  are  very  numerous.  Locally  they  may  be  caused  by 
dissecting-room  poisons,  and  perhaps  by  other  morbid  matters  applied  to 
the  skin  ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  cause  is  constitutional, 
and  consists  in  some  error  of  diet,  some  lowering  influence,  as  parturi- 
tion, or  some  disturbance  of  health  from  climatic  causes.  The  surgical 
importance  of  the  boil  is  usually  trifling,  but  the  remote  cause  should  be 
carefully  investigated,  for  the  constant  recurrence  of  a  crop  of  boils — no 
infrequent  event — is  a  very  serious  annoyance  and  sometimes  even  a 
source  of  danger.  The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  is  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  the  appearance  of  boils  and  carbuncles,  often,  as  it  seems,  as 
a  cause,  and  sometimes,  as  is  said,  as  an  effect  of  the  boil,  though  this 
seems  doubtful. 

The  general  treatment  is  therefore  of  more  importance  than  the  local, 
and  this  should  as  a  general  rule  be  tonic,  due  attention  being  paid  to 
clearing  out  the  bowels.  Bark  and  quinine,  with  acid,  are  the  tonics 
usually  selected,  with  wine  and  good  food.  Surgically  little  should  be 
done.  In  the  early  stage  it  is  said  that  caustics,  as  strong  liquor  ammo- 
nifie,  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  or  pure  liquor  potassae  may  prevent  sup- 
puration ;  but  this  (as  Mr.  T.  Smith  says)  appears  to  be  successful 
usually  only  in  blind  boils,  which  probably  would  never  have  suppurated 
in  any  case.  In  general  the  less  the  patient  is  teased  with  local  applica- 
tions the  better.  A  small  poultice  with  a  little  laudanum  in  it  is  the  best 
application,  and  when  suppuration  has  formed,  a  tolerably  free  incision. 
A  thousand  domestic  remedies  are  in  use,  which  probably  are  all  inert 
except  so  far  as  they  relax  tension  by  heat  and  moisture. 

Carbuncle  is  a  name  given  to  a  spreading  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  involving  also  the  skin  which  covers  it,  having  a  considerable  re- 
semblance to  boil,  as  it  tends  to  rapid  sloughing  of  the  cellular  membrane; 
but,  unlike  boil,  not  limited  by  any  definite  boundary,  and  often  spread- 
ing to  an  enormous  size.  The  disease  commences  with  hardness  and  pain 
in  the  part,  dusky  redness  of  the  skin  covering  the  indurated  tissue,  aud 
often  some  constitutional  affection,  low  fever,  and  much  depression.  Soon 
the  affected  skin  gives  way  in  numerous  places,  and  the  slough  is  exposed. 
If  the  case  runs  a  favorable  course  the  inflammation  stops,  the  skin 
between  some  of  the  openings  sloughs  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  so  as  to 
permit  the  escape  of  the  slough  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  very  commonly 
the  skin  perishes  in  the  whole  area  of  the  disease.  Thus  a  healthy  ulcer 
is  left,  which  granulates  in  the  ordinary  way.  When  the  disease,  on  the 
other  hand,  tends  to  death,  the  carbuncle  goes  on  spreading,  the  fever 
increases,  the  patient  becomes  delirious  and  comatose,  and  dies  probably 
with  symptoms  of  blood-poisoning  and  secondary  abscesses.  The  chief 
cause  of  death  in  carbuncle  are  pyaemia  and  asthenia.  A  very  common 
situation  for  carbuncle  is  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  or  between  the 
shoulders.     The  disease  is  far  more  common  in  men  than  in  women. 

The  objects  of  treatment  are  to  stop  the  spread  of  the  inflammation,  to 
allay  fever,  and  to  support  the  patient's  strength.  Carbuncle  is  a  disease 
which  occurs  chiefly  in  persons  broken  down  either  by  high  living,  or  by 
some  constitutional  affection,  as  gout,  diabetes,  or  kidney  disease.  Hence 
few  of  the  sufferers  from  it  can  bear  anything  like  lowering  treatment, 
nor  do  they  bear  well  any  shock  or  haemorrhage.  There  are  three  main 
plans  of  local  treatment:  1.  To  make  a  crucial  incision,  taking  care  to 
carry  the  knife  into  healthy  tissues  both  at  the  borders  and  at  the  base 
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of  the  carbuncle.  This  is  an  effectual,  but  a  very  severe,  measure  when 
the  carbuncle  is  of  great  extent,  as  it  cannot  be  carried  out  without  a 
good  deal  of  bleeding  at  the  time,  and  secondary  haemorrhage  is  very 
common.  2.  The  thorough  application  of  caustic  potash  is  usually  equally 
efficacious  in  relieving  the  pain  and  checking  the  spread  of  the  sloughing, 
without  any  drawback  from  either  shock  or  hemorrhage.  When  the  skin 
has  not  given  way  the  caustic  is  freely  rubbed  on  it  till  a  slough  has 
formed,  or  (better)  the  skin  is  divided  with  a  scalpel  to  insert  the  caustic. 
A  small  piece  of  the  caustic  should  be  put  in  and  allowed  to  remain,  and 
if  the  carbuncle  is  very  large,  this  must  be  done  at  several  points.  3.  In 
many  of  the  less  severe  cases  neither  of  these  measures  are  necessary. 
The  carbuncle  may  be  covered  with  a  warm  poultice  and  left  to  slough 
out. 

In  choosing  one  of  these  three  plans  of  treatment,  perhaps  the  best 
rule  is  to  take  into  account  the  amount  of  pain,  the  extent  of  the  disease, 
and  the  condition  of  the  patient.  In  a  healthy  man  suffering  grievous 
pain  from  a  rapidly  extending  carbuncle  of  no  great  size,  the  treatment 
by  incision  may  be  preferable;1  but  in  large  carbuncles  on  unhealthy  sub- 
jects, and,  in  fact,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  treat- 
ment by  caustic  potash  is  the  best.  The  expectant  treatment  I  should 
myself  reserve  for  cases  in  which  I  saw  reason  to  think  that  the  progress 
of  the  disease  had  ceased  before  the  patient  presented  himself.  At  the 
same  time  the  expectant  treatment  is  that  which  is  recommended  by  the 
high  authority  of  Sir  J.  Paget  and  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark.  Sir  J.  Paget 
entirely  rejects  the  treatment  by  incision,  and  he  dissuades  all  adminis- 
tration of  stimulants  or  of  any  medicine  except  opium  when  the  disease 
is  attended  with  much  pain,  and  especially  dissuades  confinement  in  bed, 
or  to  the  house,  believing  that  fresh  air  is  very  conducive  to  the  patient's 
recovery,  and  that  nothing  is  really  needed  beyond  keeping  the  part 
clean  and  avoiding  the  contact  of  the  discharge  with  the  neighboring 
integument,  which  should  be  protected  by  a  circular  piece  of  some  un- 
irritating  plaster.  The  idea  that  carbuncle  is  in  itself  a  dangerous  affec- 
tion he  utterly  repudiates,  believing  that  the  few  persons  who  die  with 
carbuncle  under  the  expectant  treatment  die,  not  of  the  carbuncle,  but 
of  some  of  the  visceral  diseases  which  often  precede  it,  and  that  any 
danger  which  might  have  attended  the  malady  when  the  treatment  by  in- 
cision was  in  vogue  was  really  caused  by  that  treatment.2 

It  is  customary  in  surgical  text-books  to  notice  the  plans  of  treating 
carbuncle  by  subcutaneous  incision,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  French,  or 
by  pressure,  as  Dr.  OTerrall3  prescribed.  I  think,  however,  I  am  correct 
iu  saying  that  they  have  been  found  less  efficient  than  the  plans  above 
mentioned,  and  have,  therefore,  fallen  into  disuse. 

Facial  Carbuncle. — There  is,  however,  one  species  of  carbuncle  which 
is  undoubtedly  very  fatal.  I  mean  those  which  form  on  the  lips  and  face, 
usually  in  young  men,  and  which  have  been  regarded,  though  apparently 
erroneously,  as  malignant  pustule.  These  rapidly  fatal  cases  are  seen 
almost  exclusively  in  young  persons  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one,  and  Sir 
J.  Paget  says  that  out  of  fifteen  cases  he  has  seen,  only  one  recovered. 
The  disease  "commences  at  one  spot,  inflammation  of  the  whole  lip 
follows  and  spreads  to  the  face,  and  then  disease  of  the  lymphatics 


1  Speaking  for  myself,  I  must  allow  that  it  is  many  years  since  I  have  thus  incised 
a  carbuncle. 

2  See  Pi»get,  "  On  W\e  1t^\.tc\^t\\,  ol  Q*xWwvi\^''  ClUu  Lect.,  p.  262. 

3  Dublin  Hoap.  Gazette  \%fc&. 
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ensues,  with  pyaemia  as  its  consequence." — Paget.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary 
carbuncle,  which  does  sometimes  attack  the  face,  though  the  occurrence 
in  a  young  healthy  adult  should  always  excite  apprehension.  Sir  J.  Paget, 
who  was  at  one  time  inclined  to  deny  the  identity  of  this  disease  with 
common  carbuncle,  has  now  changed  his  opinion,  and  is  convinced  that 
the  disease  "  is  true  carbuncle,  which,  because  of  some  peculiarity  in  the 
textures  of  the  lip,  especially  in  young  persons,  is  peculiarly  apt  to  infect 
the  blood  and  generate  acute  pyaemia."  No  local  measures  are  of  any 
avail.  The  patient's  only  prospect  of  benefit  from  treatment  seems  to 
be  in  the  copious  administration  of  quinine,  so  as  to  produce  the  symp- 
toms denominated  cinchonism  ;  but  the  statement  above  quoted  from  Sir 
J.  Paget's  experience  shows  how  feeble  the  chance  is. 

Malignant  pustule,  or  "charbon,"  is  a  disease  communicated  to  the 
human  subject  from  herbivorous  animals,  usually  cattle ;  though  other 
animals  may  be  the  source  of  the  infection  when  suffering  from  a  disease 
known  to  farriers  as  "the  blood,"  "joint-murrain,"  or  "quarter-evil." 
The  name  in  common  use  is  a  ver}'  bad  one,  since  one  of  the  character- 
istic features  of  the  disease  is  that  pus  never  forms  at  the  part  inoculated. 
The  usual  course  of  a  malignant  pustule  is  "at  first  a  red  spot,  then  a 
vesicle,  then  a  solid  and  circumscribed  swelling  beneath,  surrounded  by 
a  diffused  and  softish  oedema,  a  dry  leathery  central  eschar,  and  a 
secondary  formation  of  vesicles  or  bulla?." — T.  Smith.  Very  striking 
features  in  the  disease  are  the  remarkable  freedom  from  severe  pain,  the 
little  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  part,  the  dryness  of  the  slough, 
the  absence  of  pus,  and  the  fact  that  the  destruction  of  parts  proceeds 
from  the  surface  to  the  deeper  parts,  and  not  in  the  reverse  direction,  as 
in  carbuncle  or  abscess.  The  complaint  is  prone  to  destroy  life  by  a 
rapidly  fatal  form  of  septicaemia,  in  which  the  post-mortem  appearances 
are  chiefly  seen  in  the  alimentary  canal,  as  in  the  third  form  of  that  affec- 
tion spoken  of  on  p.  63.  The  indications  of  the  treatment  are  to  destroy 
the  diseased  tissue  by  some  active  caustic  as  early  as  possible  in  the  com- 
plaint before  the  constitutional  symptoms  have  set  in.  But  the  disease 
is  one  which,  if  it  occurs  often  in  this  country,  is  certainly  not  often 
recognized  here,  and  the  difficulty  would  be  to  make  sure  of  the  diagnosis 
in  time. 

Chilblain  is  an  affection  especially  of  childhood,  though  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  children.  Men  suffer  from  it  far  less  than  women.  The  affec- 
tion consists  in  inflammation  of  the  skin,  often  proceeding  to  ulceration 
(broken  chilblains),  and  even  in  some  cases  to  gangrene;  but  character- 
ized by  the  peculiarity  that  the  chilblains  are  liable  to  periodic  attacks  of 
congestion,  generally  in  the  afternoon,  or  after  dinner,  sometimes  also 
after  going  to  bed.  Chilblains  appears  to  be  directly  caused  more  by 
thawing  after  cold  than  by  the  immediate  action  of  the  cold  itself.  They 
attack  the  most  exposed  parts  of  the  body — the  hands,  the  lobes  of  the 
ears,  the  end  of  the  nose,  and  particularly  the  feet,  where  the  circulation 
is  most  languid.  The  persons  chiefly  affected  are  those  whose  hands  and 
feet  are  liable  to  become  cold  and  livid  from  slight  causes. 

Much  may  be  done  to  obviate  the  tendency  to  chilblains  by  attention 
to  the  general  health,  by  insisting  on  vigorous  exercise,  by  warm  clothing, 
and  by  good  diet. 

"As  long  as  chilblains  remain  unbroken,  and  if  the  external  surface  is 
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not  too  sensitive  to  pressure,  various  stimulating  embrocations  may  be 
beneficially  employed :  such  as  Wardrop's  liniment,  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  tincture  of  cantharides  with  six  of  soap  liniment ;  camphorated 
spirit;  equal  parts  of  turpentine  and  copaiba;  or  tincture  of  iodine  and 
soap  liniment.  When  the  external  surface  is  very  tender,  a  good  local 
application  is  formed  by  a  mixture  of  two  ounces  of  collodion,  six  drachms 
of  Venice  turpentine,  and  three  drachms  of  castor  oil ;  or  tender  chilblains 
that  do  not  itch  may  be  covered  over  by  adhesive  plaster  spread  upon 
kid  or  chamois  leather."1  Itching  may  be  relieved  by  mustard  baths,  or 
by  rubbing  with  snow.  Vesicated  chilblains  may  be  coated  with  collodion 
and  castor  oil.  For  the  ulcers  a  dressing  of  poultice  and  Friar's  balsam, 
or  of  balsam  of  Peru,  may  be  recommended. 

The  nails  are  liable  to  many  disorders,  of  which  it  will  be  enough  to 
enumerate  the  following : 

Onychia,  or  onychia  maligna,  is  a  peculiar  form  of  foul  ulceration 
around  the  nails,  in  childhood,  originating  in  a  crush  of  the  end  of  the 
finger,  which  seems  to  loosen  the  connection  between  the  nail  and  its 
matrix.  The  end  of  the  finger  becomes  unusually  enlarged,  red,  and  con- 
gested, and  the  nail  is  thinned,  blackened,  and  separated  from  the  soft 
parts  by  a  very  foul  ulcer  running  like  a  crescent  across  the  finger.  This 
ulceration  may  go  on  till  the  phalanx  is  exposed  and  mortifies,  or  till  the 
joint  becomes  involved.  The  remedy  consists  in  removing  the  nail,  if 
loose,  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  dressing  the  ulcer  with  an  arsenical  lotion 
(liq.  potass,  arsenit.  3'ji  aquae  Jj),  or  with  black  wash,  and  attending  to 
the  state  of  the  general  health. 

Syphilitic  Disease  of  the  Nails. — The  toenails,  and  sometimes  those  of 
the  fingers,  are  affected  in  constitutional  syphilis.  There  is  ulceration 
beneath  the  nail  as  in  onychia  maligna ;  but  unaccompanied  by  the  pe- 
culiar fetor  of  that  disease,  and  not  attended  with  so  much  swelling  of 
the  soft  parts.  There  are  the  cracks  between  the  toes  (rhagades)  which 
are  so  often  formed  in  syphilis,  and  most  probably  other  marks  or  re- 
mains of  constitutional  syphilis.  It  is  a  late  symptom,  generally  in  the 
tertiary  stage,  and  yields  rapidly  to  local  mercurial  treatment  (fumigation 
or  black  or  yellow  wash)  and  large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

Psoriasis  of  the  nails  occurs  either  as  a  syphilitic  or  spontaneous 
affection  ;  in  the  latter  case  it  seems  that  a  parasite  like  that  of  ring  worm 
is  sometimes  present.2  The  nail  becomes  partly  separated  from  Lbe  sofl 
parts,  and  its  layers  heaped  up  on  each  other,  like  the  scales  of  an  oj  -' 
shell,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  scales  of  epidermis  are  heaped  op 
psoriasis  of  the  skin.  It  is  a  troublesome  affection,  which  must 
treated,  if  syphilitic,  by  a  prolonged  but  mild  mercurial  course;  if  i>»»n 
syphilitic  by  arsenic.  Locally  Mr.  T.  Smith  recommends  rubbing  c 
superfluous  scales  gently  with  glass  or  tine  sandpaper,  or  the  *p| 
of  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  dressing  the  margin  of  the  nail  at  ni^ 
with  a  mixture  of  white  precipitate  and  tar  ointment. 

Ingrowing  toenail  is  a  very  troublesome  affection,  and  cans 
venience,  by  preventing  active  exertion,  far  out  of  proportion 
parent  gravity.     It  occurs  from  pressure  of  the  toes  tog* 
the  outer  edge  of  the  nail  of  the  great  toe  become* -*-^^^ 
and  this  pressure  gradually  produces  ulceration, 


1  T.  Smith,  Syst.  of  Surg.,  to1 
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of  a  crop  of  irritable  and  painful  granulations  at  the  margin  of  the  ulcer- 
ated part.  The  imbedded  portion  of  the  nail  is  often  cut  awajr  by  the 
patient  or  by  some  one  whom  he  consults  ;  but  this  is  only  a  palliative, 
and  often  not  even  that,  for  the  pressure  still  continues  to  act,  and  the 
newly  cut  edge  of  the  nail  is  sometimes  even  more  irritating  than  before. 

The  principles  of  treatment  are  twofold.  The  most  important  is  to  re- 
lieve the  toes  from  all  pressure  by  the  use  of  proper  boots,  or  even  of  an 
apparatus  to  disengage  the  toes  and  prevent  them  from  compressing  each 
other. 

Then  the  ingrown  nail  must  be  disengaged  from  the  flesh.  This  is 
effected  by  raising  the  buried  edge.  A  little  lint  is  to  be  tucked  in  be- 
tween the  nail  and  the  flesh,  the  centre  of  the  nail  being  if  necessary 
scraped  or  notched  in  order  to  allow  its  side  to  be  raised  more  easily. 
The  irritable  granulations  are  to  be  repressed  by  dusting  them  with  the 
oxide  of  zinc,  or  by  the  use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  stick. 

Avulsion  of  the  Nail. — Finally,  there  are  many  cases  where  the  re- 
moval of  the  nail,  though,  I  believe,  it  is  never  actually  necessary,  is  very 
expedient.  For  though,  no  doubt,  by  dexterity  and  patience  the  com- 
plaint can  always  be  cured,  yet  the  patient  will  be  deprived  of  the  power 
of  active  exercise  for  a  long  time,  so  that  in  severe 'or  long-standing 
cases  it  appears  on  the  whole  better  to  remove  the  nail  under  anaesthesia. 
The  sharp  point  of  a  strong  pair  of  scissors  being  driven  beneath  the 
middle  of  the  nail  down  to  its  root,  each  half  is  torn  out  with  a  stout  pair 
of  forceps.  In  a  day  or  two  the  patient  can  walk  about,  the  sore  being 
protected  with  a  little  cotton-wool  to  prevent  the  friction  of  the  shoe,  and 
the  granulations  will  have  disappeared  before  the  nail  grows  again. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

MINOR  AND  OPERATIVE  SURGERY. 
MINOR  SURGERY. 

The  subject  of  minor  surgery  will  comprise  bandaging,  the  making  of 
splints,  sutures  and  their  application,  counter-irritation  and  cauteries, 
bloodletting  and  vaccination. 

Bandaging. — The  essence  of  success  in  bandaging  is  to  apply  the 
bandage  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  surface  with  it,  and  to  make  equable 
pressure  over  the  whole  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  but  never  so 
severe  as  to  produce  oedema  of  the  part  below,  still  less  to  cause  slough- 
ing of  the  skin.  A  bandage  is  made  usually  of  linen  or  calico,  for  some 
purposes  flannel  is  more  convenient,  and  occasionally  elastic  webbing 
may  be  used,  but  this  requires  more  care  in  its  application,  since,  if  it  is 
stretched  too  much  whilst  it  is  applied,  its  recoil  may  easily  produce 
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more  pressure  than  is  safe.     The  bandage  is  generally  rolled  op  into  a 
single  roller  (Fig.  381)  sometimes  into  a  double-headed  roller  (Fig.  385),  the 

bandage  being  rolled  up 
fto.881.  from  both  ends  to  the 

middle. 

Bandages  are  spoken 
of  as  simple,  or  continu- 
ous, and  compound. 
The  continuous  band- 
ages are  best  exempli- 
fied by  those  of  the  leg 
and  arm  (Figs.  381, 
382).  These  bandages, 
which  are  carried  con- 
tinuously up  the  limn, 
are  thence  called  u  spi- 
ral." In  consequence 
of  the  increase  in  thick- 
ness of  the  limb  upwards 
the  bandage  if  simply 
rolled  round  would  be  quite  loose  and  soon  fall  off.  It  is  necessary,  as 
shown  in  the  figures,  to  reverse  the  bandage,  by  laying  a  finger  on  its 
centre  while  the  bandage  is  turned  round  on  itself,  till  a  part  of  the  limb 
is  reached  which  is  cylindrical,  when  the  reverses  are  no  longer  needed. 
Each  turn  of  the' bandage  should  lie  half  over  the  one  below  it,  and  when 
the  whole  is  completed  the  bandage  should  lie  quite  evenly  without  any 
pucker,  with  the  reverses  forming  a  continuous  line  up  the  limb.  In 
bandaging  the  leg  (Fig.  381)  a  turn  of  the  bandage  is  first  taken  from 
the  ankle  to  the  foot  and  back  again,  like  a  figure  of  8,  to  afford  a  hold 
for  the  bandage,  and  then  the  bandage  is  carried  as  far  over  the  foot  as 
necessary.  If  it  is  required  to  include  the  heel  this  may  be  done  by  a 
turn  carried  from  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  over  the  heel,  and  secured  by 
circular  turns  round  the  foot.     In  bandaging  the  arm  (Fig.  382)  an  ex- 


Tbe  common  leg  bandage. 


Fio.  382. 


Fio.  383. 


Bandage  for  the  hand  and  forearm. 


Spica  bandage. 


cellent  hold  is  afforded  by  the  thumb.  The  bandage  commences  over  the 
wrist,  turns  round  the  palm  of  the  hand,  through  the  cleft  between  the 
thumb  and  index  fmgfct^mfcY&fc  a»  i&wp)  Vrow*  wroA\»V&  ta&d  as  is  nee- 
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essary  to  secure  any  dressing  which  may  be  applied  there,  and  then  passes 
spirally  up  the  limb,  being  reversed  as  may  be  necessary. 

In  bandaging  the  chest,  it  is  often  necessary,  as  mentioned  at  page 
219,  to  reverse  the  bandage,  and  a  brace  or  support  should  always  be 
applied. 

When  the  flexures  of  the  joints,  knee,  groin,  elbow,  or  shoulder  are 
reached,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  apply  the  bandage  continuously,  so  as 
to  make  even  pressure,  even  by  means  of  reverses.  Either  the  figure  of 
8  bandage  must  be  employed,  or  a  special  bandage  contrived. 

The  figure  of  8  bandage  is  best  exemplified  by  the  spica  bandage, 
which  is  used  to  secure  the  dressings  after  an  operation  for  hernia,  or  a 
poultice  to  a  bubo.  One  or  two  turns  are  first  taken  round  the  thigh  to 
afford  a  hold.  Thence  the  bandage  is  carried  to  the  iliac  crest  on  the 
same  side,  and  across  the  back  to  the  opposite  ilium,  returns  across  the 
groin,  and  is  carried  round  in  this  figure  of  8  fashion  as  often  as  neces- 
sary, being  finished  off  and  fixed  by  a  circular  turn  or  two  round  the 
abdomen.  It  is  a  useful  precaution  to  tack  the  bandage  together  at  the 
crossings.  The  knee  or  shoulder  may  also  be  included  in  numerous 
turns  of  a  figure  of  8  bandage  gradually  converging  as  they  cross,  or  a 
very  convenient  bandage  may  be  made  as  in  the  figure  (Fig.  384),  by 
tearing  an  oblong  piece  of  calico  or  linen  down  the  middle  at  either  end 

Fig.  884. 


Four-tailed  bandage  for  the  knee. 

till  a  square  undivided  piece  is  left  in  the  middle.  To  avoid  further 
tearing  a  stitch  is  put  at  the  end  of  each  tear  and  knotted.  Then  the 
square  part  is  applied  over  the  projecting  part  of  the  joint,  and  the  tails 
are  crossed  over  each  other  and  tied,  the  lower  ends  at  the  upper,  the 
upper  ends  at  the  lower  side  of  the  joint. 

The  figure  of  8  bandage  is  also  very  commonly  used  in  fracture  of  the 
clavicle,  the  crossing  being  made  between  the  scapulae. 

The  double-headed  roller  bandage  is  used  when  it  is  necessary  to  secure 
the  turns  of  one  of  the  heads  of  the  roller  by  crossing  the  other  over  it, 
as  in  the  "capelline"  or  scalp  bandage  represented  in  Fig.  385.  The 
centre  of  the  bandage  between  the  two  rollers  is  laid  on  the  occiput,  and 
when  the  rollers  meet  on  the  forehead,  they  are  crossed  one  under  the 
other,  and  the  first  is  turned  vertically  over  the  scalp,  while  the  second 
pursues  its  horizontal  direction.  Starting  again  over  the  occiput  the  two 
bandages  are  changed  into  opposite  hands  and  the  first  is  brought  back 
again  across  the  vertex  to  the  forehead,  half  covering  its  former  turn  and 
so  on.  When  it  has  become  ne.arly  horizontal  the  second  roller  is  taken 
vertically  across,  and  is  managed  in  the  same  way,  and  thus  the  whole 
head  is  covered  with  an  evenly  pressing  cap  of  bandage.  This  is  a  very 
efficient  bandage  when  pressure  is  required  over  a  number  of  different 
parts  of  the  scalp.     When  only  a  single  point  requires  compression,  as  in 
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Scalp  or  capelline  bandage. 


Fig.  386. 


bleeding  from  one  artery,  the  central  part  of  the  bandage  is  laid  on  the 

compress  which  secures  that  ves- 
F,Q-  m-  sel ;    then  the   ends  are  passed 

horizontally  around  the  head,  or 
vertically  round  the  head  and 
chin,  as  may  be  most  convenient ; 
then  crossed  over  each  other  and 
turned  at  right  angles  to  their 
former  direction,  and  so  on  till 
sufficient  pressure  is  made,  when 
they  may  be  firmly  tied  together 
over  the  compress  and  secured 
to  it  by  stitches.  Stitches  may 
also  be  placed  at  the  crossings  of 
the  bandages  to  make  all  secure. 
The  T-bandage  is  used  for  the 
perineum,  in  order  to  secure  ca- 
theters, to  support  a  pad  put  on 
the  anus  in  prolapse  of  the  bowel, 
poultices  in  the  perineum,  and 
other  dressings  in  this  region. 
Fig.  386  represents  one  made  expressly.  A  belt  passes  around  the 
abdomen,  above  the  iliac  spine.  To  this  is  attached  in  the  middle  line 
behind  a  vertical  piece  which  is  divided  into  two  at  the  sacrum,  and  the 
two  ends  are  brought  up  on  either  side  in  front  and  secured  through  a  loop 

on  the  horizontal  belt.  In  practice  this  appa- 
ratus is  usually  made  impromptu,  out  of  two 
pieces  of  bandage  or  thick  tape.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  place  a  stitch  where  the  vertical 
tape  is  split  behind  to  prevent  its  tearing,  since 
that  would  loosen  the  whole  bandage.  In  ty- 
ing in  a  catheter,  it  is  usual  to  secure  the  end 
of  the  instrument  by  tying  a  double  ligature 
on  it  with  a  clove-hitch,  so  that  there  arc  two 
ends  in  front  and  two  behind.  The  anterior 
ends  are  tied  to  the  horizontal  piece  or  to  the 
ascending  pieces  not  far  from  it,  and  the  pos- 
terior ends  to  the  ascending  pieces  near  the 
ischial  tuberosities,  both  being  led  just  slack 
enough  to  allow  the  catheter  a  little  motion  as 
the  patient  changes  his  position,  but  not  so 
much  as  to  allow  the  end  to  pass  out  of  the  bladder.  In  applying  the  T- 
bandage  to  a  female  the  vertical  piece  may  be  made  single  if  it  is  re- 
quired to  make  pressure  on  the  vulva,  being  unpinned  when  the  patient 
wants  to  make  water. 

The  sunpensory  bandage  supports  the  testicles.  It  is  best  procured 
ready  made  from  the  instrument-maker.  When  one  is  not  at  hand  a  band- 
age is  passed  horizontally  round  the  abdomen,  the  testicles  are  included 
in  the  centre  of  a  handkerchief,  the  anterior  ends  of  which  are  passed  be- 
neath the  bandage,  brought  down  and  tied  to  each  other  in  front,  while 
the  posterior  ends  are  also  crossed  under  the  bandage  and  tied  below  the 
penis.  In  this  way  the  scrotum  can  be  raised  to  the  level  of  the  front  of 
the  thighs. 

The  many-tailed  bandage,,  ov  $4-tailed  bandage  as  it  used  to  be  called, 
is  now  rarely  employed.    \\»  \a  x&sAfc  oxi  *  tow&ta&afe.  *&  ^^vo^le  atrip  of 
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bandage  or  cloth,  which  is  laid  along  the  limb  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied 
on  its  posterior  aspect.  To  this  foundation  a  number  of  strips  of  bandage 
have  been  sewn  at  right  angles  from  above  downwards,  each  overlap- 
ping the  former  by  about  half  its  width,  the  strips  being  about  half  as 
long  as  the  circumference  of  the  limb.  The  lowest  (most  superficial)  is 
first  drawn  tight,  then  covered  by  the  next  one,  and  so  on.  The  limb  is 
thus  bandaged  evenly,  as  if  by  the  spiral  roller.  The  whole  apparatus 
can  be  withdrawn  by  loosening  the  transverse  strips  from  above  down- 
wards, and  drawing  the  whole  away  behind  the  limb.  A  fresh  one  can 
then  be  slipped  under  the  limb,  and  the  bandage  renewed,  without  dis- 
turbing the  patient  at  all.  The  foundation  piece  is  sometimes  omitted, 
but  then  the  bandage  is  not  so  secure,  nor  can  such  firm  pressure  be 
made  with  it. 

Splints. — Closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  bandages  is  that  of 
splints,  or  immovable  apparatus.  The  permanent  wooden  splints  used 
in  fractures  are  generally  bought  ready-made  from  the  instrument-makers, 
though  the  surgeon  should  always  be  prepared  to  fashion  them  for  him- 
self on  an  emergency.  A  useful  form  for  country  practice  is  what  is  called 
"Goocb's  splint,"  composed  of  thin  strips  of  light  wood,  bound  together 
with  a  webbing.  This  is  solid  enough  to  give  support  in  most  fractures, 
easily  moulds  itself  to  the  convexities  of  the  limb,  and  can  be  readily  cut 
by  the  surgeon  with  a  stout  sharp  knife  to  such  lengths  and  shapes  as  the 
case  before  him  requires. 

The  ordinary  forms  of  immovable  apparatus  are  made  of  bandages  or 
cloths  applied  to  the  limb  and  either  stiffened  with  some  composition,  or 
lined  with  leather,  pasteboard,  guttapercha,  or  some  such  malleable  mate- 
rial. The  simplest  of  all  these  is  the  starch  bandage,  which  is  usually 
applied  over  the  pasteboard  splint,  or  may  be  used  by  itself,  a  layer  of 
wadding  or  soft  cloth  being  between  it  and  the  limb.  It  consists  merely 
of  a  common  roller  which  is  soaked  in  thick  starch  after  it  has  been  ap- 
plied, the  limb  being  kept  perfectly  at  rest  till  the  starch  is  dry.  Gum- 
andchalk  is  stouter  than  this,  but  cracks  more  readily.  It  is  made  of 
mucilage,  thickened  by  chalk,  rubbed  up  with  it  to  the  consistence  of 
thick  cream.  In  applying  these  substances  they  should  be  freely  smeared 
into  the  bandage  by  the  hand  or  a  coarse  brush  in  the  direction  of  the  turns 
of  the  roller,  and  they  may  be  made  thicker  by  applying  another  band- 
age over  the  first.  Many  other  substances  have  been  introduced  for 
making  splints,  such  as  paraffin,  silicate  of  potash,  and  glue.  The  par- 
affin seems  to  be  in  every  way  inferior  to  starch  or  gum  ;  the  silicate  of 
potash  I  have  not  tried.  Glue  makes  a  very  good  splint  if  the  best 
French  glue  can  be  got ;  but  lately  this  has  seemed  difficult.  About  one- 
fourth  of  its  bulk  of  methylated  spirit  is  added  to  the  melted  glue,  and 
when  the  splint  is  hardened  it  is  cut  down  the  middle,  and  a  series  of 
eyelets  let  into  holes  which  are  punched  in  it,  and  it  is  then  laced. 
The  splint  is  not  so  solid  as  that  of  plaster  of  Paris  or  pasteboard,  but 
it  possesses  the  recommendation  that  it  can  be  taken  oft'  and  put  on  as 
easily  as  a  laced  boot. 

The  past*  board  npiint  is  an  excellent  one,  in  fact,  after  trying  all  the 
modern  substitutes  for  it,  I  see  little  advantage  in  an}' of  them,  for  ordi- 
nary cases  of  fracture,  over  this  old  one.  Pieces  of  pasteboard  are  cut 
to  a  pattern  which  shall  embrace  the  limb,  the  pattern  being  generally 
cut  out  of  an  old  newspaper.  They  are  then  soaked  in  warm  water  for  a 
sufficient   time.     When  quite  flexible  they  are  rapidly  moulded  to  the 
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limb,  their  edges  trimmed  off  with  the  fingers,  and  they  are  bandaged  on. 
After  the  pasteboard  is  quite  dry  the  outer  bandage  is  starched. 

Leather  and  Guttapercha  Splints. — A  leather  splint  is  still  more  secure 
than  one  of  pasteboard,  since  it  cannot  crack ;  but  it  is  more  costly,  and 
a  little  more  troublesome  to  make.  A  pattern  is  taken  as  before,  the 
leather  soaked  in  warm  water  till  quite  soft,  moulded,  trimmed  with  stout 
scissors,  and  finished  as  the  pasteboard  splint.  Gutta-percha  is  more 
easily  moulded,  is  much  cheaper,  and  requires  only  dipping  in  nearly 
boiling  water  for  a  very  short  time  to  soften,  but  it  has  the  great  disad- 
vantage of  being  impermeable  to  the  perspiration. 

Planter  of  Paris  Splint. — The  great  advantage  over  all  these  of  the 
plaster  of  Paris  splint  for  certain  emergencies  is  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  hardens  ;  against  which  must  be  set  the  disadvantage  that  it  is  more 
difficult  of  removal,  and  cannot  be  reapplied  or  modified  as  the  others 
can,  if  swelling  occurs,  or  if  for  any  cause  it  becomes  desirable  to  examine 
the  limb.  The  ordinary  splint,  therefore,  appears  better  for  most  cases. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  plaster  splint  to  exjx>se 
the  wound  of  a  compound  fracture  or  operation,  and  for  such  cases  it  is 
now  in  extensive  use.  It  is  thus  made :  One  or  two  rollers  of  open  ma- 
terial are  charged  with  dry  plaster  of  Paris  by  rubbing  in  as  much  as 
the  bandage  will  hold.1  The  surgeon  has  a  bag  of  plaster  and  a  basin  of 
water  ready.  The  usual  layer  of  wadding  or  cotton-wool  being  applied, 
the  bandage  is  placed  in  the  water  for  a  very  short  time,  and  is  then  ap- 
plied, water  being  washed  over  each  turn  as  it  goes  on,  and  fresh  plaster 
being  rubbed  over  it,  as  much  as  required.  Two  layers  of  bandage  well 
plastered  will  make  a  good  splint,  the  exterior  of  which  can  be  smoothed 
and  varnished  with  paraffin.  In  order  to  expose  a  wound  its  position 
should  be  marked  with  a  thick  wad  of  cotton-wool,  and  then  the  plaster 
can  be  dissolved  with  acid  in  that  part  and  picked  away  till  the  wad  is 
entirely  exposed.  If  the  plaster  is  good  the  bandage  will  have  set  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  patient  can  then  be  removed—  a  great  desid- 
eratum in  military  practice.  Mr.  Bryant  speaks  highly  of  the  Bavarian 
splint,  which  is  certainly  easily  applied,  but  is  rough  and  fits  far  less  well 
than  the  plaster  splint  made  with  the  bandage  as  aforesaid.  Two  pieces 
of  oblong  flannel  are  sewn  together  down  the  middle.  The  upper  (or 
inner)  one  is  swathed  round  the  limb,  well  charged  with  plaster  of  Paris 
paste,  and  crossed  by  the  outer  one,  which  is  pressed  into  the  plaster, 
and  secured  with  one  or  two  straps  or  bandages.  The  splint  is  easily  re 
moved  Ivy  tearing  the  edges  of  the  flannel  asunder,  the  stitching  of  the 
two  pieces  behind  acting  as  a  hinge. 

The  most  convenient  of  all  these  apparatus  is  that  made  of  II ides 's 
patent  felt.  The  splint  is  made  of  felt  lined  with  soft  leather,  and  is 
hardened  by  a  preparation  sold  with  the  felt  and  put  on  with  a  brush,  hut 
it  is  too  costly  for  general  use. 

All  these  immovable  apparatus  should  have  a  layer  of  cotton-wool  be- 
tween the  splint  and  the  limb.  They  are  removed  with  '•  Seutin's  scis- 
sors," or  with  a  thick,  strong  pair  of  common  scissors.  Some  place  a 
piece  of  tape  under  the  splint  before  it  is  made,  which  serves  to  pull  it 
up  and  afford  a  space  for  the  scissors.  Those  which  are  at  all  elastic  may 
be  altered  in  size  by  being  cut  up  the  middle  and  laced  on  again,  or  their 
halves  joined  together  with  a  fresh  piece  of  gummed  bandage. 

Sutures  are  made  of  silk,  silver,  catgut,  hair,  and  occasionally  of  other 
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substances.  Silver  or  wire  sutures  have  the  great  advantage  of  causing 
the  least  possible  irritation,  since  they  do  not  imbibe  moisture  or  putrefy; 
but  they  are  not  supple  enough  for  the  more  complicated  forms  of  suture. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  silver  sutures  do  not  cut.  But  that  is  true  only 
when  they  have  no  tension  upon  them.  If  tied  too  tight  at  first,  or  if  the 
parts  swell  afterwards,  all  sutures  will  and  must  cut  the  tissues,  and  silver, 
I  think,  cut  faster  than  others  as  being  more  rigid.  Catgut  sutures  are 
very  little  irritating,  and  they  require  no  removal,  since  they  melt  away 
with  the  heat  of  the  parts,  leaving  the  knot  to  drop  off  in  the  course  of 
about  a  week.  For  the  same  reason  they  are  inappropriate  for  sutures 
which  mubt  be  long  retained.  Horsehair  is  very  pliant,  makes  very  little 
mark,  does  not  absorb  moisture,  and  may  be  retained  any  length  of  time, 
but  is  difficult  to  tie,  brittle,  and  too  delicate  to  bear  any  strain.  On  the 
whole  silk  remains  the  most  universally  useful  suture. 
The  forms  of  suture  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  interrupted,  in  which  each  stitch  is  knotted  as  it  is  made.  If 
silver  is  used  the  stitches  are  fixed  by  crossing  each  end  perpendicularly 
across  the  other,  and  twisting  them  two  or  three  times.  The  knot  should 
lie  on  one  side  of  the  line  of  wound. 

2.  The  continuous  or  glover's  suture  (Fig.  387)  as  used  in  the  post- 
mortem room.  In  applying  this  to  the  intestine  (which  is  the  part  gen- 
erally sewn  up  with  this  suture  in  the  living  body)  the  first  knot  is  passed 
inside  the  bowel,  and  the  suture  is  finished  off  with  a  knot  as  small  and 
lying  as  close  to  the  coat  of  the  bowel  as  possible. 

3.  The  twisted  suture  (Fig.  388;  is  made  with  a  pin,  around  which  the 
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The  continuous  suture. 


The  twisted  suture. 


suture  is  wound  in  the  form  of  a  figure  of  8.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  harelip 
and  in  wounds  made  in  removing  cancer  of  the  lip.  When  several  pins 
are  used  the  suture  can  be  finished  off  separately  on  each  pin  (as  shown 
in  the  figure),  or,  as  is  more  common,  one  long  piece  of  silk  is  used,  which 
is  carried  on  from  one  pin  to  the  next.  The  former  plan  has  the  recom- 
mendation that  each  pin  can  be  separately  withdrawn,  but  it  takes  longer 
to  make  the  suture. 
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4.  The  quilled  suture  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  operation  for 
rupture  of  the  perineum,  and  will  be  found  described  on  page  848  with 

that  operation.    It  ma}'  also  be  re- 
Fig.  389.  quired  in  some  very  deep  wounds, 

in  order  to  prevent  the  bagging  of 
matter  into  their  cavity,  and  keep- 
ing the  deep  parts  together. 

Clove-hitch. — For  tying  a  string 
or  towel  securely  on  to  anything 
which  it  is  intended  to  fix  so 
firmly  that  it  shall  resist  traction 
(as  the  jack-towel  or  strap  with 
which  extension  is  made  in  dislo- 
cation, or  the  string  by  which  a 
catheter  is  tied  in  the  bladder)  the 
ciove-hitch.  clove-hitch   is   useful.     Here    the 

string  is  made  into  two  loops,  and 
the  ends  of  the  second  loop  are  passed  through  the  first  in  the  manner 
represented  in  the  figure.  If  the  hitcli  is  properly  made,  traction  on  the 
ends  only  fixes  the  loops  more  firmly. 

Counter-irritants  and  Cauteries. — Blisters  are  the  commonest  form  of 
counter-irritation,  and  are  most  commonly  made  of  the  Spanish  fly,  either 
in  the  form  of  the  common  blister,  the  blistering  fluid,  or  the  blistering 
paper.  For  mere  stimulation  (rubefacients)  mustard  is  almost  univer- 
sally employed.  The  method  of  employing  these  substances  belongs 
more  to  treatises  on  Medicine.  When  instantaneous  vesication  is  re- 
quired it  can  be  obtained  by  applying  lint  steeped  in  chloroform  to  the 
skin,  covered  with  a  watch-glass,  or  by  liquor  ammonia?,  or  by  the  tran- 
sient application  of  a  hot  iron,  but  the  latter  is  not  a  very  safe  form  of 
vesicant,  for  if  left  on  too  long  it  might  produce  sloughing.1  There  are 
few  cases  in  which  there  is  any  real  necessity  for  more  rapid  blistering 
than  canthnrides  will  produce,  and  in  these  chloroform  can  be  employed. 
When  the  blister  has  fully  risen,  the  serum  is  to  be  let  out  by  pricking  it, 
and  a  little  cooling  ointment  applied,  unless  it  is  desired  to  keep  up  the 
discharge,  when  the  cuticle  must  be  out  all  round,  left  to  cover  the  raw 
surface,  and  covered  with  ung.  sabime,  or  ceratum  cautharidis,  or  blue 
ointment. 

More  potent  counter-irritation  is  procured  by  the  croton  oil  liniment  or 
the  tartar  emetic  ointment,  which  bring  out  a  crop  of  pustules  over  the 
whole  part  to  which  they  applied. 

Issues  are  now  much  more  rarely  employed  than  was  the  case  formerly, 
but  their  beneficial  influence  in  some  of  the  severer  cases  of  joint  disease 
seems  to  be  indubitable.  They  are  now,  I  believe,  always  made  with 
caustic  potash,  either  pure  or  in  the  form  of  the  Vienna  paste,  a  mixture 
of  5  parts  of  caustic  potash  with  f>  parts  of  quicklime.  A  piece  of  plas- 
ter, with  a  hole  corresponding  to  the  size  of  the  proposed  issue  is  applied,1 
the  hole  filled  with  the  caustic,  and  covered  with  cotton-wool  or  lint  and 
strapping.  When  the  skiu  is  thoroughly  destroyed  a  poultice  hastens  its 
separation,  and  the  ulcer  is  kept  from  healing  by  occasionally  touching 

1  A  "  thermit  1  hammer"  was  in  use  some  time  ago  bearing  the  name  of  Dr.  C«>rri- 
gan.  It  was  prescribed  to  be  immersed  in  water  at  120°  F.  and  held  in  contact  with 
the  skin  for  two  or  three  seconds  as  a  rubefacient  and  for  5  to  10  seconds  as  a  vesicant. 

2  Mr.  T.  SroAth  saya  tYk*  &You^  V\W  \\\v*v^*\wh*W\\.  Virice  the  size  of  the  hole  in 
the  plaster. 
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its  edges  with  caustic  potash.     This  is  less   painful  and  inconvenient 

than  the  old  plan  of  bandaging  peas  on  the  sore. 

¥         Moxa. — Mr.  T.  Smith  speaks  of  establishing  issues  by  means  of  the 

:,    moxa,  but  I  have  never  seen  this  done,  nor,  indeed,  have  I  seen  the 

u     moxa  used  for  many  years.     It  is  a  very  painful  application,  which  used 

I    to  be  employed  either  as  a  counter-irritant  or  a  cautery.     A  piece  of 

I     lighted  German  tinder  was  placed  on  a  frame,  and  the  flame  directed  on 

;     to  the  skin  by  means  of  a  blowpipe.     The  use  of  the  method  is  hardly  so 

£    indubitable  as  to  justify  such  a  barbarous  proceeding.     I  remember,  how- 

(     ever,  once  seeing  it  work  as  instantaneous  a  cure  in  a  case  of  hysterical 

j     paraplegia  as  "Duke  Humphry's  miracle"  in  Shakspeare's  play. 

;  Setons  also,  as  counter-irritants,  are  becoming  rapidly  things  of  the 

'     past.     They  are  made  by  pinching  up  a  large  fold  of  skin  and  passing  a 

skein  of  silk  threads  underneath  it  through  the  cellular  tissue  above  the 

deep  fascia.     For  this  purpose  a  needle  of  peculiar  construction,  with  a 

very  large  eye,  is  convenient.     If  this  is  not  at  hand  a  straight  knife 

mast  be  passed  in  the  track  of  the  seton,  and  the  silk  conveyed  along  it 

by  means  of  an  eyed  probe  before  the  knife  is  withdrawn.     The  skein  of 

silk  is  loosely  knotted,  and  should  be  moved  a  little  each  day  backwards 

and  forwards  as  soon  as  suppuration  has  commenced.     When  used  to 

empty  abscesses  or  cysts  one  or  two  threads  run  through  with  a  common 

needle  will  suffice. 

Actual  Cauteries. — Cauteries  are  divided  into  actual  and  potential. 
The  actual  cautery  is  sometimes  used  as  a  counter-irritant,  in  which  re- 
spect it  is  of  the  most  signal  service  in  painful  affections  of  the  joints,  a 
white-hot  iron,  shaped  like  a  hatchet,  being  drawn  rapidly  in  cross  lines 
over  the  skin  of  the  part,  so  as  just  to  scorch  the  epidermis  and  possibly 
produce  very  superficial  sloughs.  When  used  as  a  haemostatic  the  cau- 
tery should  be  broader  and  should  be  kept  longer  in  contact  with  the 
tissues,  but  not  so  long  as  to  stick  to  them  and  pull  them  off.  Some 
surgeons  prefer  to  use  the  iron  at  a  dull-red  heat  for  this  purpose.  In 
destroying  morbid  growths,  for  which  purpose,  however,  it  is  generally 
inferior  to  the  potential  cauteries,  it  should  be  applied  very  lightly  at 
first,  and  then  others  should  be  applied  more  deeply  till  the  parts  are  as 
thoroughly  charred  as  possible. 

Galvanic  Cautery. — The  galvanic  cautery  has  the  great  advantage 
that  its  heat  is  renewed  as  fast  as  it  is  lost,  but,  of  course,  it  can  only  be 
applied  over  a  very  small  surface.  Its  chief  use  is  in  cutting  through 
vascular  parts,  such  as  the  tongue  or  the  base  of  a  pile,  and  it  is  used 
also  for  destroying  the  walls  of  sinuses  and  producing  a  healing  surface. 
Many  ingenious  apparatus  have  been  constructed  for  applying  this  form 
of  cautery  in  various  operations,  based  on  the  cautery  of  Middeldorpff, 
but  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  describe  them  here. 

Potential  Cauteries. — The  potential  cauteries  are  substances  which 
enter  into  rapid  chemical  combination  with  the  tissues  of  the  skin  or 
other  parts,  chiefly  by  withdrawing  its  fluid  element  from  it,  and  so  dis- 
integrating the  part  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  chief  substances  in 
use  are  as  follows :  Sulphate  of  copper,  which  is  used  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  blue  lint — i.e.,  lint  steeped  in  a  saturated  solution  of  the  salt.  This 
is  a  useful  haemostatic,  and  produces  a  superficial  slough  of  the  exposed 
parts  to  which  it  is  applied.  Sulphate  of  zinc  in  the  form  of  powder,  or 
made  into  a  paste  with  glycerin,  is  a  useful  caustic  in  warts,  condylom- 
ata, and  growths  about  the  female  urethra,  according  to  Sir  J.  Simpson. 
I  have  seen  these  growths  treated  more  frequently  with  the  fluid  caustics, 
of  which  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  and  nitric  acid  are  the  most  manageable 
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and  the  handiest.  Sulphuric  acid  also  made  into  a  sort  of  paste  with 
sawdust  or  asbestos  is  a  very  efficacious  and  a  very  painless  caustic. 
Arsenical  paste,  the  formula  for  which  is  given  on  p.  884,  is  recommended 
by  many  writers  on  skin  diseases  as  more  efficacious  for  stopping  the 
spread  of  destructive  ulceration  than  any  other,  but  there  is  no  question 
that  its  use  is  by  no  means  free  from  danger,  and  that  fatal  results  have 
occasionally  followed.1 

The  most  universally  serviceable  of  the  potential  cauteries  are  the 
chloride  of  zinc  and  the  potassa  fusa.  The  former  is  disguised  in  va- 
rious ways  by  quacks  and  sold  as  a  nostrum.  It  may  be  used  pure — 
rubbed  on  to  the  parts  in  stick,  and  mixed  with  flour  or  plaster  of  Paris 
into  a  paste,  or  made  into  sticks  or  pencils  with  flour,  which  are  stuck 
like  arrowheads  into  the  substance  of  the  growth  to  be  destroyed.  This 
is  the  plan  of  "Cauterisation  en  fleches"  of  M.  Maisonneuve.  and  it  is  an 
admirable  method  of  removing  morbid  masses  below  the  skin— e.  g.,  en- 
larged glands.  The  patient  being  narcotized  if  it  is  thought  necessary,  a 
knife  is  passed  deeply  into  the  growth,  and  the  arrow  of  caustic  inserted. 
This  is  done  in  several  places,  the  caustic  arrows  cut  close  to  the  skin 
and  left  in.  A  dose  or  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  will  dull  to  a 
certain  extent  the  severe  pain  which  follows  for  some  hours.  Then  the 
skin  turns  a  dead  white.  A  poultice  is  applied,  and  in  a  few  days  a  mass 
shells  out  something  like  a  billiard  ball,  exposing  a  surface  which  if 
healthy  will  cicatrize,  and  if  not  may  be  treated  with  renewed  applica- 
tions of  the  caustic.  Another  way  of  applying  the  chloride  is  by  pro- 
ducing a  superficial  slough,  and  then  scoring  it,  and  stuffing  the  incision 
with  the  caustic.  Potassa  fusa  is  applied  pure,  or  as  Vienna  paste,  and 
is  also  a  most  excellent  caustic. 

The  pain  of  the  cautery  is  somewhat  dulled  by  the  application  imme- 
diately afterwards  of  some  substance  which  will  decompose  it,  aa  chalk 
for  the  mineral  acids,  and  vinegar  for  caustic  potash  ;  and  their  action  is 
limited  to  the  part  which  is  to  be  destroyed  by  smearing  those  in  the 
neighborhood  with  oil  or  covering  them  with  a  ring  plaster. 

Bloodletting  is  either  general — venesection  and  arteriotomj- — or  local — 
leeching  and  cupping. 

Arteriotomy  is  now,  I  think,  given  up;  at  least,  I  never  saw  it  prac- 
ticed but  once.  If  any  one  should  choose  to  open  the  anterior  branch  of 
the  temporal  artery  no  special  directions  would  be  necessary.  The  ves- 
sel lies  close  under  the  skin,  and  all  that  is  required  is  to  touch  it  with 
the  point  of  a  lancet.  When  the  required  quantity  of  blood  is  obtained, 
the  puncture  ma}*  be  closed  with  compress  and  bandage  or  the  artery  cut 
across. 

Venesection. — But  the  only  method  of  general  bloodletting  now  in  use 
is  venesection  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  A  bandage  is  tied  round  the 
arm  tight  enough  to  make  the  veins  of  the  forearm  start  out.  Then  the 
more  prominent  of  the  two  veins  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  is  selected. 
This  is  usually  the  median  basilic,  which  has  the  further  great  recom- 
mendation that  it  is  firmly  supported  by  the  bicipital  fascia,  and  will  not 
retract  from  the  lancet.  The  surgeon  should  assure  himself  previously 
that  there  is  no  abnormal  artery  coursing  below  the  skin,  and  that  he  is 
away  from  the  position  of  the  brachial.     He  then  steadies  the  vein  with 


1  "  In  the  practice  of  M.  Roux  the  application  during  a  single  night  of  a  paste  con- 
taining 4  per  cent,  of  ar«.ex\\c  to  *  surface  of  little  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter 
proved  fatal. n— Syst.  of  Suxg.^^NoVN^.^rt. 
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his  left  thumb  while  he  dips  the  lancet  into  it,  and  lets  the  lancet  cut  it- 
self out  by  describing  a  circle  with  it,  thus  making  a  free  incision  which 
lies  rather  obliquely  to  the  axis  of  the  vein.  The  patient  can  increase 
the  flow  of  blood  bj-  grasping  a  stick  or  a  piece  of  bandage  and  working 

Fig.  390. 


Venesection.— After  C.  Heath. 

his  fingers  upon  it.  When  as  much  blood  as  is  desired  has  been  ob- 
tained, the  wound  in  the  vein  is  closed  with  the  thumb,  the  arm-bandage 
unloosed,  a  compress  of  lint  applied,  and  bound  on  the  wound  by  the 
arm-bandage  arranged  in  a  figure  of  8.  A  wound  of  the  brachial  artery 
has  often  been  caused  by  want  of  skill  in  this  little  operation,  and  very 
often  has  been  successfully  treated  by  firm  compression.  If  it  does  not 
heal  and  a  varicose  aneurism  forms,  it  must  be  treated  on  the  principles 
explained  on  page  528. 

Cupping. — Leeching  need  not  be  here  spoken  of,  and  cupping  also  is 
now  seldom  prescribed ;  still  it  is  a  very  useful  measure  in  many  cases, 
and  I  cannot  think  that  its  present  neglect  will  be  permanent.  At  any 
rate,  a  surgeon  ought  to  know  how  to  cup  if  required.  The  operation  is 
done  with  a  scarificator,  which  is  a  box  containing  a  spring  to  which  are 
attached  a  number  of  lancet  blades  in  two  parallel  rows,  so  set  that  when 
the  spring  is  drawn  up  and  the  bottom  of  the  box  laid  on  the  skin,  by 
touching  the  spring  the  blades  are  released,  and  as  they  pass  through  the 
slits  made  for  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  they  project  out  of  the  slits, 
and  so  cut  the  skin,  making  a  number  of  scarifications  or  small  incisions 
through  it,  just  into  the  cellular  tissue.1  Then  the  surgeon  takes  one  of 
the  cups  and  puts  "the  torch" — a  wick  steeped  in  spirit — into  the  cup 
so  as  to  exhaust  it  and  claps  it  rapidly  over  the  scarifications.  The  cups 
are  graduated  in  order  to  mark  the  quantity  of  blood  drawn,  and  the 
given  quantity  is  obtained  by  renewing  the  cups,  which,  however,  should 
never  be  put  on  in  exactly  the  same  line.  The  depth  of  the  incisions  can 
be  regulated  in  setting  the  spring  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  skin 
about  to  be  operated  on.  Dexterity  in  cupping  can  only  be  acquired  by 
constant  practice  and  attention  to  a  number  of  small  details,  which  it 
seems  hardly  worth  while  to  describe  here,  but  which  are  soon  learned  by 
experience. 

Vaccination  consists  in  the  insertion  below  the  cuticle  of  the  matter 
from  the  cowpox,  so  as  to  produce  that  disease  in  the  person  vaccinated, 
the  vaccine  lymph  being  absorbed  by  the  vessels  of  the  cutis  vera.  The 
first  object  of  the  vaccinator  is  to  bring  the  lymph  into  proper  contact 
with  the  vessels  of  the  skin  without  drawing  any  blood,  or  as  little  as 


1  The  incisions  ought  not  to  be  too  deep,  otherwise  the  subcutaneous  fat  may  be 
squeezed  out  and  so  plug  the  cuts  as  to  prevent  bleeding. 
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possible.  To  this  end  the  skin  is  stretched  tight,  the  cuticle  is  gently 
raised  by  inserting  the  lancet  point  obliquely  through  it,  and  the  lymph 
is  then  introduced.  Numerous  contrivances  have  been  devised  for  vac- 
cination. The  lancet  may  have  a  groove  in  it  which  is  filled  with  lymph 
before  its  introduction,  or  after  the  puncture  is  made  may  be  charged  by 
dipping  it  into  the  lymph,  then  again  inserted  into  the  puncture,  and  the 
lymph  squeezed  off  by  pressing  the  edges  of  the  puncture  together,  or 
an  ivory  or  quill  point  may  be  used  instead  of  the  lancet  for  this  latter 
purpose.  Instead  of  the  lancet  puncture,  scratches  may  be  made  through 
the  cuticle,  into  which  the  lymph  is  rubbed,  or  the  cuticle  may  be  raised 
by  a  minute  blister,  and  when  this  is  pricked  it  may  be  filled  with  lymph, 
as  Mr.  Ellis  recommends ;  or  the  cuticle  may  be  entirely  scratched  off 
the  part  to  which  the  vaccine  is  to  be  applied.  The  lymph  also  is  pro- 
cured from  the  vaceinifer  in  many  different  ways.  The  one  now  most  in 
use  is  to  charge  capillary  glass  tubes  with  it,  seal  them  up,  and  preserve 
them  for  use,  when  the  ends  are  broken  off  and  the  lymph  blown  out  of 
them  on  to  the  lancet.  It  is  more  satisfactory,  however,  to  take  the  lymph 
fresh  from  the  arm  of  an  infant  who  has  been  successfully  vaccinated 
and  use  it  the  moment  it  is  drawn,  and  perhaps  more  satisfactory  still  to 
obtain  it  fresh  from  the  cow.  Another  method,  but  a  less  secure  one,  is 
to  charge  ivory  points  with  it  and  allow  them  to  dry,  moistening  them 
in  steam  before  using  them,  or  to  preserve  it  dry  between  two  plates 
of  glass. 

The  result  of  primary  successful  vaccination  is  stated  in  the  instruc- 
tions to  public  vaccinators  to  be  as  follows  : 

"The  puncture  may  be  felt  slightly  elevated  on  the  second  day;  on 
the  third  it  is  surrounded  .by  a  slight  halo  of  redness;  by  the  fifth  a  dis- 
tinct vesicle  will  be  formed,  having  a  slightly  elevated  margin  and  a 
depressed  centre ;  on  the  eighth  day  the  vesicle  should  have  reached  its 
perfect  condition,  when  it  is  pearl-colored  and  distended  with  clear 
lymph,  its  margin  being  tinged,  firm,  and  shining.1  From  this  period 
the  redness  around  increases  in  extent  and  intensity  until  the  tenth  day, 
when  there  is  often  well-marked  swelling  and  induration  of  the  subjacent 
cellular  tissue.  On  the  eleventh  day  the  areola  begins  to  subside,  leav- 
ing as  it  fades  two  or  three  concentric  rings  of  redness,  the  vesicle  begins 
to  dry  up,  assuming  a  brownish  color,  the  remaining  lymph  becomes 
opaque,  and  generally  concretes,  forming  by  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
day  a  dry  reddish-brown  scab  ;  this  contracts,  dries,  blackens,  and  finally 
falls  off  about  the  twenty-first  day.  The  resulting  cicatrix  is  permanent, 
slightly  depressed,  dotted,  or  minutely  pitted." 

Secondary  vaccination,  or  the  vaccination  of  persons  who  have  been 
vaccinated  before,  sometimes  gives  results  identical  with  these,  or  differ- 
ing only  very  slightly  from  them,  showing  that  the  subjects  were  in  no 
respect  protected  by  the  previous  vaccination,  although  probably  if  they 
had  contracted  small-pox  the  disease  would  have  been  milder.  But  it  is 
more  common  for  the  results  to  be  variously  modified,  and  sometimes 
severe  inflammation  of  the  glands  and  absorbents  is  produced. 

It  is  always  usual  to  vaccinate  in  three  different  spots,  about  an  inch 
distant  from  each  other,  and  some  believe  that  the  protection  is  more 
complete  when  this  is  done  in  both  arms — i.  e.,  when  the  patient  is 
vaccinated  in  six  places  at  once. 


1  It  is  at  this  period  that  the  lymph  should  be  taken  from  the  vesicle  for  use  in 
vaccination. 
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OPERATIVE  SURGERY — ANAESTHETICS. 

The  subject  of  Operative  Surgery,  considered  in  itself  apart  from  the 
questions  of  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  or  lesion,  the  indications  for  the 
operation,  and  the  previous  and  subsequent  management  of  the  patient, 
comprises  the  three  following  topics:  (1)  the  administration  of  anaes- 
thetics, (2)  the  arrangements  for  the  prevention  of  haemorrhage,  and  (3) 
the  operative  manipulations. 

-  The  administration  of  anaesthetics  has  now  been  developed  almost  into 
a  special  branch  of  practice  in  large  cities;  and  the  custom  is  a  conve- 
nient one,  as  it  permits  the  surgeon  to  attend  to  the  details  of  the  opera- 
tion exclusively,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  necessarj',  since  every 
surgeon  who  can  trust  himself  to  operate  must  be  competent  to  super- 
intend, and  if  necessary  to  administer  the  anaesthetic. 

Anaesthetics  are  divided  into  local,  or  those  which  merely  benumb  the 
part  to  which  they  are  applied,  and  general,  or  those  which  abolish  the 
sensation  of  the  whole  system.  The  latter  are  of  universal,  the  former 
only  of  very  limited  utility.     We  will  speak  first  of  local  anaesthesia. 

Local  Anaesthetic*. — The  local  anaesthetics  at  present  in  use  are  a  freez- 
ing mixture  of  ice  and  salt  and  the  pulverized  vapor  of  ether,  and  in  both 
of  them  the  rapid  action  of  extreme  cold  is  the  agency  employed  for  abol- 
ishing the  cutaneous  sensation.  This  it  does  so  rapidly  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  continuing  the  action  of  the  cold  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  skin  turns  of  a  dead-white  color  and  becomes  somewhat  puffy,  and 
may  then  be  cut,  cauterized,  or  otherwise  treated  without  any  sensation 
on  the  part  of  the  patient.  This  insensibility  lasts  for  a  few  minutes, 
after  which  the  circulation  and  sensation  return.  No  pain  accompanies 
either  the  freezing  or  the  thawing. 

The  mixture  of  ice  and  salt  is  more  convenient  when  the  anaesthesia 
has  to  be  distributed  over  a  considerable  surface,  the  ether-spray  when  it 
is  to  be  limited  to  a  small  portion  of  skin  or  to  the  line  of  a  single  incision. 
In  the  former — introduced  into  practice  by  Dr.  J.  Arnott1 — a  quantity  of 
rough  ice  is  pounded  into  pieces,  none  of  which  should  be  larger  than  a 
nut,  and  rapidly  mixed  with  as  much  salt.  The  pounded  mixture  is  then 
put  into  a  bag  of  rough  muslin  (so  that  the  brine  may  run  off  as  it  is 
formed),  and  is  laid  closely  round  the  skin  which  is  to  be  frozen.  After 
about  four  minutes  the  characteristic  appearance  of  the  skin  will  show 
that  the  desired  effect  has  been  produced.  The  application  of  the  vapor 
of  ether  as  an  anaesthetic  was  first  suggested  by  a  Dr.  GueVard,2  and  has 
been  applied  by  Dr.  Richardson  by  means  of  the  spray-producer,  which 
is  modelled  on  the  instrument  recently  invented  for  pulverizing  the  vapor 
of  essences.  The  ether  should  be  pure,  or  washed,  and  the  direction  of 
its  vapor  to  the  spot  or  the  line  chosen  for  the  incision  during  a  very 
brief  period  will  produce  such  intense  cold  as  to  render  the  skin  quite 
insensible. 

The  great  objection  to  local  anaesthesia  is  the  very  limited  exteut  to 
which  it  reaches.  It  can  only  be  applied  to  the  very  surface  of  the  body, 
and  only  extends  to  the  part  which  is  actually  frozen,  the  parts  around 
being  rather  more  sensitive  than  natural.  It  has  been  apprehended  that 
the  frozen  parts  would  be  liable  to  slough,  but  I  never  saw  any  founda- 
tion for  this  apprehension. 


1  Lancet,  Oct.  30,  1858. 

*  Trousseau  et  Pidoux,  The*rnpeutique,  vol.  ii,  p.  849,  8th  ed. 
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Ether  and  Chloroform. — The  general  anaesthetics  which  are  in  the 
most  common  use  are  ether  and  chloroform.  After  the  first  discovery  of 
anaesthesia  by  the  inhalation  of  ether,  by  the  American  dentists  Morton 
or  Wells,  the  details  of  the  novel  method  were,  of  course,  somewhat  un- 
certain, and  the  administration  was  attended  with  some  difficulty,  which 
resulted  chiefly  from  the  surgeon  not  trusting  to  the  ether  sufficiently 
and  administering  it  too  gradually.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  do  better 
than  quote  a  recent  letter  from  Mr.  Warrington  Haward  (Brit.  Med. 
Journ.,  Aug.  14,  1875),  which  gives  in  a  short  space  all  the  precautions 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  this  anaesthetic,  to  which  I  need  only 
add  that  in  this  as  in  all  other  anaesthetics  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  the 
stomach  empty — i.  e.,  to  enforce  abstinence  for  food  for  about  four  hours 
whenever  it  is  possible.  On  an  emergency,  however,  this  is  of  no  great 
importance,  but  the  patient  will  probably  be  troubled  with  vomiting  after 
the  operation. 

Administration  of  Ether. — u  For  the  safe  and  efficient  administration 
of  ether  vapor  for  producing  anaesthesia,  several  things  are  needful  to  be 
known  and  remembered,  which  are  chiefly  these : 

"  1.  That  kind  of  ether  should  be  used  which  is  fittest  for  the  purpose 
of  inhalation,  and  this  is  the  pure  anhydrous  washed  ether,  of  specific 
gravity  .720,  free  from  alcohol  and  water.  Robbius's  'ether  for  local 
anaesthesia'  is  a  dangerous  compound  for  inhalation. 

"  2.  The  ether  should  l>e  given  in  such  a  way  that  the  inhalation  may 
be  commenced  with  a  very  weak  vapor,  which,  after  a  few  inspirations, 
can  be  rapidly  increased  in  strength.  If  we  begin  with  too  powerful  a 
vapor  the  air-passages  are  intolerant  of  it,  and  the  patient  resists  the  in- 
halation ;  but  after  a  few  moments'  inhalation  of  a  weak  vapor,  its  strength 
can  be  increased  without  inconvenience  and  the  patient  rapidly  brought 
under  its  influence.  I  think  a  cone  of  felt,  covered  with  thin  mackintosh, 
is  the  simplest  and  best  apparatus  for  this  purpose. 

"3.  Stimulants  should  not  be  administered  before  the  inhalation. 
Ether  is  itself  a  stimulant,  and  can  be  safely  given  in  cases  where  there 
is  great  depression ;  but*  as  Mr.  Clover  has  pointed  out,  it  is  very  un- 
desirable to  have  alcohol  in  the  stomach  when  ether  is  being  inhaled. 

"  4.  Whatever  danger  majT  belong  to  ether  has  relation  to  the  respi- 
ratory function  ;  the  breathing  should,  therefore,  be  watched.  And  I  may 
add,  it  is  desirable  so  to  place  the  head  of  the  patient  that  the  saliva  (the 
secretion  of  which  is  increased  by  the  ether)  may  run  out  at  the  corner 
of  the  mouth  rather  than  into  the  trachea." 

Administration  of  Chloroform. — Chloroform  is  a  more  potent  agent 
than  ether,  and  takes  less  time  to  produce  complete  anaesthesia.  The 
production  of  this  state  is  marked  by  an  absence  of  all  voluntary  motion 
and  sensation  and  of  reflex  motion.  As  a  test  of  this  the  ej'elid  is  usually 
taken,  and  when  the  eyeball  can  be  touched  without  any  winking  being 
induced,  the  patient  is  reported  as  being  fit  for  operation.  The  danger  of 
anaesthesia  consists  in  the  risk  that  the  poisonous  effects  thus  manifested 
in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  should  extend  to  the  central  ganglia  which  pre- 
side over  the  functions  of  respiration  and  circulation,  and  so  either  the 
breathing  cease  or  the  heart  become  paralyzed. 

The  methods  of  administering  chloroform  vary.  Dr.  Snow  was  led  by 
the  experiments  he  made  to  believe  that  5  per  cent,  of  chloroform  in  the 
inspired  air  is  a  proportion  which  could  never  produce  danger,  and  he 
contrived  an  inhaler  by  means  of  which  a  certain  surface  of  blotting- 
paper  charged  w\U\  tiuWofotui  is  exposed  to  the  contact  of  air  at  a 
definite  temperature,  so  WiaX,  VW  ^\QV°^VWVQk  ^wrtswm  va^or  could 
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aot,  as  he  believed,  rise  above  the  limit  of  safety.     Mr.  Clover  attains 
file  same  end  more  surely  by  mixing  definite  quantities  of  the  vapor  of 
ahloroform  and  air  in  a  large  bag,  carried  over  the  shoulders  and  attached 
Ho  the  mask  which  covers  the  patient's  mouth.     But  Mr.  Lister  has,  I 
think,  shown  satisfactorily  that  the  evaporation  from  the  usual  quantity 
3Df  chloroform  poured  on  to  a  cloth  never,  even  at  high  temperatures, 
prises  above  4.5  per  cent,  (of  which,  of  course,  a  great  part  is  dissipated 
$Dto  the  air),1  and  therefore  that  the  method  of  administration  with  the 
doth  or  handkerchief  is  quite  as  safe  as  that  by  Dr.  Snow's  inhaler  and 
•  fortiori  by  other  inhalers,  which,  in  fact,  are  rather  contrivances  for 
economizing  chloroform  than  for  regulating  its  dilution.     Another  ad- 
vantage in  this  simple  method  is  that  the  quantity  of  chloroform  poured 
on  to  the  handkerchief  is  a  matter  of  secondary  importance,  while  in  Dr. 
Snow's  inhaler  it  is  essential  to  the  mechanism  that  not  more  than  5U 
fthould  ever  be  in  the  instrument  at  the  same  time.     About  3^"--3U  tnen 
of  the  chloroform  are  to  be  poured  on  the  handkerchief,  and  the  patient 
is  to  be  gradually  accustomed  to  the  taste  and  pungency  of  the  vapor  by 
holding  it  rather  far  from  his  face,  and  giving  him  occasional  breaths  of 
pare  air,  and  when  he  is  getting  somewhat  intoxicated  pressing  it  rather 
more.     A  period  of  excitement,  noise,  and  struggling  usually,  but  not 
always,  comes  on,  and  then  the  patient  oinks  into  a  slumber,  the  limbs  no 
longer  resist  when  moved,  he  does  not  resent  a  pinch  or  prick  with  the 
knife,  and  the  eye  is  insensible.     Then  the  operation  may  be  begun. 
Mr.  Lister  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the  theory  that  all  that  is  necessary 
for  safety  in  chloroform  inhalation  is  to  watch  the  breathing,  and  when 
any  lividity  of  the  face  occurs,  or  any  laryngeal  stertor,  to  pull  the 
tongue  out  of  the  mouth  with  a  pair  of  forceps  sufficiently  far  to  open 
the  larynx  freely1  and  allow  the  patient  to  breathe  naturally,  withdrawing 
the  cloth  till  the  indications  of  returning  sensibility  necessitate  the  re- 
administration  of  the  vapor.     And  doubtless  these  precautions  would 
reduce  the  mortality  after  chloroform  materially.     Still  there  has  been 
many  deaths  resulting,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  from  sudden  failure  of 
the  heart's  action,  under  the  hands  of  persons  quite  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  watching  the  respiration,  and  whom  we  have  no  ground  for 
charging  with  negligence;  and,  in  fact,  Mr.  Lister  allows  that  there  may 
be  varying  idiosyncrasies  in  respect  of  chloroform.     The  onty  death  from 
chloroform  that  I  ever  happened  to  witness  was  in  a  young  man  of 
perfectly  healthy  appearance,  and  in  whom  an  experienced  chloroformist 
certainly  noticed  no  obstruction  to  the  respiration  before  the  failure  of 
pulse  which  proved  at  once  fatal.     It  seems,  therefore,  safest  to  watch 
both  the  pulse  and  the  respiration,  the  latter  most  narrowly,  as  it  is  the 
side  from  which  danger  most  commonly  occurs.     On  the  first  symptom 
of  the  failure  of  the  pulse  the  chloroform  must  be  suspended,  if  the 
galvanic  battery  -is  at  hand  it  should  be  applied,  and  the  breast  should 
be  well  slapped  with  cold  towels,  while  hot  affusion  is  practiced  to  the 
head.     When  the  respiration  is  suspended,  if  forcible  traction  on  the 
tongue  fails  to  restore  it,  artificial  respiration  should  be  practiced,  the 
tongue  being  still  held  forward. 

Relative  Safety  of  Ether  and  Chloroform. — The  question  of  the  relative 

1  See  Syst.  of  Surg.,  2d  ed.,  vol.  v,  p.  48*»,  note. 

*  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Liter's  article  (p.  491)  for  his  theory  of  the  effect 
on  the  larynx  of  drawing  forward  the  tongue  ana  for  hi*  views  of  the  nature  and 
symptoms  of  laryngeal  obstruction.  The  main  point  in  practice  is  to  recollect  that 
defective  breathing  comes  on  very  insidiously  and  Huddimly,  and  may  be  relieved  by 
forcible  traction  on  the  tongue. 
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safety  of  ether  and  chloroform  is  being  just  now  anxiously  debated.  I 
have  no  wish  to  dogmatize  en  the  subject,  but  I  have  used  ether  with 
great  comfort  for  many  j?ears,  and  have  never  seen  any  but  the  most 
trivial  inconveniences  from  it,  such  as  blistering  of  the  lips  from  evapora- 
tion, and  cough  or  irritation  of  the  bronchial  tubes  from  its  pungency. 
During  the  same  time  I  have  also  employed  chloroform  perhaps  as  com- 
monly, and  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  any  fatal  accident  from 
this  in  my  own  practice,  and,  as  I  have  said  above,  never  to  see  more 
than  one  death  from  it.  But  I  think  we  can  hardly  resist  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  American  surgeons,  founded  on  nearly  30  years  of  exten- 
sive experience  as  to  the  relative  safety  of  ether,  and  if  so  we  should  only 
employ  chloroform  in  exceptional  cases.  There  are  some  persons  (chiefly 
old  topers)  in  whom  ether  produces  such  excitement,  or  whose  bronchial 
membrane  is  so  sensitive,  that  it  has  to  be  given  up,  and  with  them  if 
any  anaesthetic  is  used  it  should  be  chloroform.  Chloroform  seems  also 
perfectly  safe  in  childhood,  but  so  is  ether  also. 

Anaesthetics  in  Heart  Disease. — An  idea  seems  still  to  prevail  that 
anaesthesia  is  especially  dangerous  in  disease  of  the  heart,  but  I  think 
this  is  an  error.  It  is  true  that  in  extensive  disease  of  the  heart  any  ex- 
citement may  prove  fatal,  and  so  may  of  course  that  of  taking  ether  or 
chloroform.  But  then  the  shock  of  the  operation  without  an  anaesthetic 
is  far  more  likely  to  cause  death  in  that  condition,  so  that  if  any  opera- 
tion is  required  it  seems  safer  to  perform  it  under  anaesthesia  than  with- 
out.1 In  themselves  both  ether  and  chloroform  are  stimulants,  especially 
the  former.2 

Bichloride  of  methylene  is  an  anaesthetic  which  possesses  the  advan- 
tages of  producing  insensibility  very  quickly,  and  of  not  causing  any  sub- 
sequent sickness  or  discomfort.  The  patient  also  recovers  very  rapidly 
from  its  effects.  On  account  of  the  immunity  from  sickness  it  is  much 
used  for  ovariotom}' ;  and  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  persons 
can  be  brought  under  its  influence,  it  is  reported  to  be  much  used  in 
some  eye  institutions  where  many  operations  are  performed.  But  ether 
seems,  with  proper  precautions,  almost  as  free  from  after-vomiting,  and 
the  saving  of  time  in  producing  anaesthesia  is  a  poor  reason  for  employ- 
ing an  agent  which  seems  to  be  more  dangerous  than  the  other  anaes- 
thetics. 

Nitrous  oxide%  or  laughing  gas,  has  now  been  made  available  for  prac- 
tical purposes  by  giving  it  freely  and  pure,  i.  e.,  unmixed  with  air.  In 
this  way  it  does  not  excite,  but  produces  at  once  a  condition  of  complete 
insensibility.  The  patient  becomes  entirely  comatose,  the  whole  blood 
is  unoxygenated,  so  that  the  surface  is  of  a  dark  livid  color,  and  the 
blood  which  exudes  from  an  incision  quite  black.  The  condition  of  the 
patient  appears  most  alarming,  but  in  two  or  three  minutes  the  color  re- 
turns and  he  recovers,  with  no  symptoms  whatever,  and  no  traces  of  the 
alarming  state  in  which  he  has  been.  During  those  two  or  three  minutes 
any  operation  can  be  performed  with  as  complete  absence  of  sensation  as 

1  I  have  already  alluded  to  a  death  which  I  saw  from  chloroform  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  person,  in  whom  post-mortem  examination  detected  no  visceral  disease  of 
any  kind.  The  next  patient  brought  into  the  operating  theatre  was  one  of  my  own 
— an  old  man,  with  extensive  disease  of  the  heart.  He  was  placed  under  chloroform, 
and  the  operation  completed  without  any  bad  symptoms.  A  few  days  afterwards  he 
fell  down  dead  while  walking  across  the  ward.     Path.  Trans.,  vol.  xv,  p.  69. 

*  "  An  amputation  performed  under  chloroform,"  says  Mr.  Lister,  **has  often  the 
effect  of  improving  \mtetA  of  Wn«v&^  \Av*  ^ilse,"  and  he  gives  a  striking  example 
of  this. 
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under  any  other  anaesthetic.     And  as  the  administration  can  be  repeated, 
long  operations  may  be  performed  without  any  remembrance  on  the  part 
of  the  patient.     But  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  would  not  he  as  danger- 
ous as  any  other  anaesthetic,  and  it  is  certainly  much  less  convenient,  so 
.  that  nitrous  oxide  is  now  reserved  for  very  short  operations,  like  tooth- 
■  drawing,  or  sometimes  as  a  preliraimary  to  the  administration  of  ether, 
.though  this  seems  unnecessary.     The  gas  is  stored  under  pressure  in  a 
liquid  state,  and  on  the  removal  of  the  stopper  from  the  bottle  a  certain 
quantity  resumes  its  gaseous  condition  and  fills  a  bag  which  is  screwed  on 
to  the  bottle,  and  contains  enough  for  one  administration.     The  bag  is 
then  attached  to  the  mouthpiece. 

MEANS  OF   RESTRAINING  HAEMORRHAGE. 

The  Tourniquet. — Haemorrhage  is  restrained  in  amputations,  and  other 
operations  on  the  limbs,  by  the  tourniquet,  a  contrivance  whereby  pres- 
sure is  made  directly  on  the  main  artery,  and  also  by  means  of  a  circular 
etrap  on  the  whole  limb.  The  common  tourniquet  consists  of  a  pad 
which  is  pressed  down  by  a  screw,  and  the  screw  is  attached  to  a  large 
etrap  which  encircles  the  limb,  and  thus  as  the  screw  is  pressed  down,  it 
tightens  the  strap  and  makes  pressure  equally  on  the  limb  all  round.  The 
pad  is  either  attached  to  the  screw  or  is  placed  below  it,  secured  also  by  a 
circular  webbing  strap,  or  is  replaced  by  a  piece  of  roller  laid  on  the  artery. 
Care  should  be  taken  so  to  direct  the  pressure  as  to  compress  the  artery 
against  the  subjacent  bone.  This  is  a  most  efficient  method  of  control- 
ling haemorrhage,  but  it  produces,  of  course,  considerable  venous  engorge- 
ment, and  cannot  be  tolerated  for  any  length  of  time.  The  Italian,  Sig- 
norini's,  or  the  horseshoe  tourniquet,  is  an  arch  of  metal  larger  than  the 
limb,  having  an  expanded  piece  to  rest  against  the  side  opposite  to  the 
artery,  while  a  screw  carrying  a  pad  is  directed  against  the  artery  from 
the  opposite  end  of  the  arch.  This  makes  no  circular  compression  of 
the  limb,  and  does  not  produce  venous  congestion  except  by  ths  un- 
avoidable pressure  on  the  main  vein  accompanying  the  artery.  All  the 
aneurism  compressors  are  made  on  this  principle,  as  well  as  the  aortic 
tourniquet  for  amputation  at  the  hip. 

Digital  Pressure. — Some  surgeons  are  fond  of  using  finger  pressure  on 
the  artery  instead  of  a  tourniquet,  and  this  is  necessary  in  many  situa- 
tions, as  in  amputations  performed  so  high  that  there  is  no  room  for  the 
tourniquet.  Whenever  the  tourniquet  can  be  applied  I  believe  it  is 
much  better,  as  saving  the  loss  of  blood.  In  making  digital  compression, 
the  assistant  who  takes  charge  of  the  artery  should  take  a  sufficient  grasp 
of  the  limb  to  steady  his  thumb,  which  is  to  be  firmly  pressed  on  the 
artery  in  the  proper  direction,  and  supported  by  pressure  with  the  thumb 
or  fingers  of  the  opposite  hand.  When  that  thumb  gets  quite  tired  the 
other  is  to  be  rapidly  substituted  for  it  and  supported  in  the  same  way. 

EsmarcK's  Bandage. — The  tourniquet  does  not  render  the  parts  blood- 
less ;  in  fact,  it  causes  venous  congestion  ;  but  complete  absence  of  blood 
in  the  parts  divided  may  be  secured  by  the  application  of  an  elastic  ban- 
dage as  recommended  by  Prof.  Esmarch.1  A  bandage  consisting  of 
stout  india-rubber  tissue  is  rolled  round  the  limb  exactly  as  a  spiral  roller 

1  Esmarch's  method  of  rendering  a  limb  bloodless  by  the  constant  pressure  of  an 
elastic  bandage  is  altogether  different  from  the  long-known  method  of  applying  a 
common  bandage  before  putting  on  a  tourniquet,  which  was  so  far  from  rondorine 
the  parts  bloodless  that  it  was  found  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  application,  and  fell 
out  of  use. 
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is.  No  great  force  need  be  employed,  but  the  constant  resilience  of  the 
elastic  tissue  will  squeeze  the  blood  out.  In  order  to  hinder  its  return  a 
stout  piece  of  elastic  tubing  is  passed  twice  round  the  limb  just  below  the 
upper  edge  of  the  bandage  and  secured  by  hooks.  Then  the  bandage  is 
unwound  from  the  limb,  which  is  seen  to  be  perfectly  pale  and  bloodless, 
and,  when  cut  into,  its  tissues  are  as  free  from  blood  as  in  the  dead  sub- 
ject. Even  the  bones  are  sometimes  entirely  empty  of  blood.  The  bene- 
fits of  this  method  are  great  during  any  operation  in  which  the  oozing 
from  the  parts  is  annoying,  i.e.,  all  dissecting  operations;  and  they  are 
also  striking  in  excisions,  since  the  precise  limits  of  the  disease  can  be 
seen  as  well  as  in  the  post-mortem  room.  In  cases  also  of  traumatic 
aneurism,  of  wound  of  the  artery,  and  of  the  old  operation  for  aneurism, 
the  method  seems  applicable.  I  am  not  sure  that  blood  i9  really  saved 
by  it,  for  in  many  cases  the  very  free  oozing  which  takes  place  as  soon 
as  the  circular  tube  is  removed  pretty  nearly  balances  what  would  have 
escaped  if  the  operation  had  been  performed  in  the  usual  way.  I  have 
not  seen  any  prevalence  of  sloughing  after  operations  so  performed,  nor 
have  I  realized  the  dangers  of  pressing  the  products  of  suppuration  up 
the  veins,  or  producing  internal  congestion  by  squeezing  the  blood  back; 
in  fact,  I  believe  them  to  be  imaginary,  but  further  experience  is  necessary 
to  show  us  what  is  the  real  value  of  the  method.  The  attempts  to  show  that 
the  mortality  after  operations  so  performed  is  lessened  by  the  method 
are  quite  premature.  After  the  constricting  band  is  removed  a  few  min- 
utes should  be  allowed  for  the  bleeding  to  subside  under  the  use  of  cold 
water  after  all  the  main  vessels  have  been  tied,  and  with  this  precaution 
I  have  not  met  with  any  secondary  or  recurrent  haemorrhage. 

We  have  now  to  treat  of  the  strictly  manipulative  part  of  operative 
surgery.  All  the  surgical  operations,  however,  which  are  employed  only 
in  special  parts  of  the  body  have  been  spoken  of  above  in  their  appro- 
priate places,  as  lithotomy  with  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  trache- 
otomy with  those  of  the  larynx,  etc.  It  remains  to  speak  of  plastic  sur- 
gery, amputations,  and  excisions. 

PLASTIC  SURGERY. 

The  operations  of  plastic  surgery  are  directed  to  filling  up  the  gaps 
left  by  destruction  of  the  nose,  by  the  incisions  made  in  dividing  or  ex- 
cising cicatrices,  and  in  refreshing  the  edges  of  unnatural  clefts.  Some 
of  these  operations,  especially  those  of  the  latter  class,  have  been  spoken 
of  in  previous  pages.  Such  are  the  operations  of  harelip,  fissured  palate, 
and  ruptured  perineum.  The  principle  of  this  class  of  plastic  operations 
is  to  bring  the  edges  of  the  cleft  into  apposition  by  means  of  some  form 
of  suture  and  obviate  tension,  if  necessary,  by  incisions.  Incisions, 
however,  are  not  always  necessary.  Thus,  in  harelip,  no  incisions  are, 
as  a  general  rule,  required.  If  any  are  so  they  are  made  along  the  border 
of  the  nose.  In  fissure  of  the  soft  palate  the  object  of  the  incisions  is 
chiefly  to  divide  the  muscles,  while  in  that  of  the  hard  palate  free  lateral 
incisions  are  made  through  the  muco-periosteal  structures.  In  ruptured 
perineum  and  in  recto-vaginal  fistula  incisions  are  usually  superfluous, 
but  sometimes  the  sphincter  may  require  division.  In  vesico- vaginal  fis- 
tula it  is  generally  impossible  to  place  incisions  so  as  to  give  any  assist- 
ance to  the  sutures,  but  occasionally  such  incisions  may  be  made  through 
cicatrices  in  the  wall  of  the  vagina. 

Transplantation  of  Skw.— TW  oy^^Xvow*  for  restoring  the  nose  and 
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/tor  contracted  cicatrix  involve  the  process  of  transplantation  of  skin,1 
mbich  is  rarely  required  in  the  operations  for  the  closure  of  fistulee.  Up 
Jito  the  present  time  I  think  it  may  he  said  with  truth  that  nothing  except 
'^the  skin  has  been  successfully  transplanted ;  hut  attempts  are  being 
^made  to  transplant  periosteum  which  may  form  the  nidus  of  bone  (osteo- 
kplasty),  and  if  such  attempts  succeed  they  might  much  extend  the  prac- 
tice of  plastic  surgery,  and  especially  in  the  operation  of  nose-making. 

Two  ways  of  transplanting  skin  are  recognized,  viz.,  by  displacement 

■-or  gliding,  and  by  torsion.     In  the  former  the  piece  of  skin  is  dissected 

;  np,  left  attached  to  the  surrounding  parts  by  a  broad  isthmus,  and  then 

;  Its  direction  is  so  shifted  that  it  can  be  fitted  into  the  part  where  it  is 

intended  to  lie.     The  neck,  or  isthmus,  remains  permanently,  and  the 

{nckering  or  twisting  caused  by  the  displacement  gradually  disappears. 
n  the  method  by  torsion,  the  position  of  the  flap  of  skin  is  entirely 
•changed  (for  instance,  it  is  brought  down  from  the  forehead  to  the  nose) 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  left  attached  by  a  neck  as  slender  as  is  consist- 
ent with  the  maintenance  of  vitality,  which  neck  is  twisted  so  as  to  per- 
mit of  an  entire  change  of  position.  Then  the  edges  of  the  skin  are 
Stitched  to  those  of  the  cleft,  and  after  a  sufficient  time,  when  the  trans- 
planted skin  has  fully  received  the  elements  of  vitality  from  the  neigh- 
boring parts  into  which  it  was  transplanted,  the  neck  is  divided  and  that 
part  also  of  the  transplanted  flap  inserted  into  the  edge  of  the  cleft,  so 
that  now  the  flap  is  permanently  fixed  in  its  novel  position.  Such  trans- 
plantation can  be  effected  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  as  from 
the  arm  to  the  nose,  or  from  the  thigh  to  the  hand,  the  parts  being  kept 
in  apposition  by  some  mechanism  until  the  transplanted  flap  has  grown 
into  the  cleft.  It  can  even  be  effected  from  the  body  of  one  person  into 
that  of  another,  an  operation  of  which  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  in 
prose  and  verse,  but  which  is  not  a  part  of  practical  surgery  in  the  pres- 
ent day. 

Rhinoplasty. — The  operation  of  restoring  a  nose  which  has  been  cut 
oflT,  or  lost  by  lupus  or  syphilis,  is  one  which  is  little  in  favor  with  most 
surgeons  of  the  present  day,  since  it  is  found  that  the  new  nose,  being 
formed  only  of  skin,  generally  either  withers  away  or  remains  flat  on  the 
face,  and  in  either  case  the  patient's  appearance  is  not  improved.  Be- 
sides, in  the  usual  method  of  operating,  the  flap  being  taken  from  the 
forehead,  another  scar  is  added  to  the  previous  deformity. 

The  common  plan,  or  the  Indian  operation,  is  to  take  a  piece  of  paper, 
guttapercha,  or  leather,  and  adapt  it  to  the  stump  of  the  nose  so  as  to 
form  as  shapely  a  feature  as  may  be ;  then  lay  this  pattern  on  the  fore- 
head, and  cut  a  flap  of  skin  accordingly,  leaving  it  attached  by  as  broad 
a  neck  as  possible  to  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  In  cutting  this  or  any  other 
flap,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  shrinking  of  the  skin,  so  that  the 
flap  must  always  exceed  the  pattern  a  little  in  all  directions.  A  little 
tongue  is  left  on  the  middle  of  what  was  the  upper  border  of  the  flap,  and 
which  when  it  is  twisted  becomes  the  lower,  in  order  to  form  the  colu- 
mella. The  edges  of  the  cleft  should  be  refreshed  before  cutting  the  flap, 
and  the  latter  brought  down  and  attached  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  its 
new  position  by  several  points  of  silver  suture.     The  new  nose  must  be 


1  Those  flaps  are  always  spoken  of  as  being  formed  of  skin,  but  in  truth  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  also  should  always  be  taken  up  along  with  the 
skin.  The  more  fat  and  vessels  can  be  raised  with  the  skin,  the  less  risk  is  there  that 
the  skin  will  slough. 
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supported  in  position  by  a  plug,  or  two  plugs,  of  suitable  size  and  shape, 
and  of  some  non-absorbing  material,  and  supported  on  the  plug  by  a  pad 
and  bandage  loosely  applied.  When  the  union  of  the  edges  is  complete 
and  the  transplanted  flap  perfectly  warm  and  full,  the  neck  may  be  di- 
vided, the  rest  of  the  cleft  over  the  bridge  of  the  nose  pared,  and  the  raw 
surface  left  by  the  division  of  the  neck  implanted  there.  The  plug  must 
be  changed  from  time  to  time,  but  great  care  is  required  in  doing  this, 
and  it  should  be  put  off  as  long  as  possible  after  the  operation  in  order 
to  leave  the  parts  quiet  till  the  edges  have  united  firmly. 

The  same  operation  is  also  still,  I  believe,  sometimes  done  after  the 
method  of  Tagliacotius  by  transplanting  the  flap  from  the  patient's  arm. 
An  apparatus  must  first  be  manufactured  which  will  keep  the  arm  in  com- 
fortable apposition  with  the  face ;  and  then  the  flap  is  to  be  marked  out 
and  raised,  much  as  in  the  Indian  operation ;  but  here  the  surgeon  has 
the  advantage  that  he  can  take  a  neck  of  any  size  that  he  wishes,  so  that 
possibly  the  flap  is  less  liable  to  slough.  The  restrained  position,  how- 
ever, is  a  great  inconvenience,  and  necessitates  the  section  of  the  neck 
as  early  as  possible. 

Rhinoplasty  is  very  liable  to  failure  from  sloughing  of  the  flap,  from 
want  of  union  of  the  edge  (especially  when  the  tissues  are  cicatricial  from 
old  lupus),  from  erysipelas,  and  from  secondary  haemorrhage.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  an  operation  which  the  surgeon  should  recommend.1  Mr.  Skey, 
who  had  much  experience  in  it,  says,  "  Let  it  be  the  patient  who  urges 
the  operation."  And  in  the  present  day,  when  so  man}'  new  materials 
are  in  use  for  masks,  it  will  be  found  that  a  person  who  can  command  the 
necessary  assistance  will  derive  much  more  advantage  from  the  services 
of  the  mechanician  than  the  surgeon.  I  once  met  with  a  patient  who 
managed  to  make  for  herself  a  far  better  nose,  in  some  way  which  she 
would  not  explain,  than  any  which  rhinoplasty  could  have  provided. 

Contracted  Cicatrix, — The  contraction  of  scars,  especially  those  of 
burns,  frequently  leads  to  terrible  distortion,  particularly  in  the  neck  and 
at  the  flexures  of  the  joints,  as  the  axilla  and  the  Angers.  As  I  have  said 
above  (p.  135)  much  of  this  could  be  avoided  by  careful  extension  during 
the  healing  process,  and  by  promoting  rapid  union  ;  but  in  many  cases, 
especially  in  children,  some  amount  of  contraction  is  often  inevitable. 

It  is  very  dillicult  to  obtain  permanently  satisfactory  results  by  opera- 
tion in  these  cases.  Consequently  every  attempt  should  be  made  to 
stretch  the  cicatrix  by  mechanical  means  before  any  plastic  proceeding 
is  undertaken.  When,  however,  this  becomes  necessary,  several  different 
measures  present  themselves  for  selection.  The  simplest  is  merely  to 
divide  the  cicatrix,  put  the  parts  forcibly  on  the  stretch,  and  let  the  gap 
fill  up  by  granulation,  keeping  the  apparatus  eonstantlj*  applied  till  the 
scar  is  completed,  which  may  be  hastened  by  skin-grafting.  I  have  seen 
this  method  succeed  in  deformity  from  scarring  in  the  limbs,  but  in  the 
neck  I  believe  it  always  fails.  The  gap  left  by  the  division  of  the  cicatrix 
may  be  filled  at  once  by  a  flap  cut  from  the  thorax  or  from  the  back  of 


1  Some  novel  attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  obviate  the  many  causes  of 
failure  in  rhinoplasty  and  other  operations  by  transplantation.  Thus  Dr.  Hardie,  of 
Manchester,  has  transplanted  the  distal  phalanx  of  one  of  the  fingers  into  the  nose  in 
order  to  provide  a  bony  base  for  the  transplanted  flaps  (Brit.  Med.  Journal,  Sept  25, 
1875),  and  Dr.  Wolf,  of  Glasgow,  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  no  va>cular 
connection  with  its  original  neighborhood  is  necessary  for  the  transplanted  flap,  but 
that  the  skin  may  be  »u\\\A^  viw\.  from  tafeutvetw  other  oart  and  inserted  into  the  face, 
and  will  adhere  and  gro^w  Wnsh&  vV^-^^-^A^Y 
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the  neck  and  made  to  glide  on  its  base,  so  as  to  be  attached  to  the  edges 
0t  the  divided  scar,  or  rather  to  the  line  of  division  which  is  carried  be- 
tween the  scar  and  the  integument  supposed  to  be  healthy.1  But  the 
objection  to  this  plan  is  that  the  edges  of  the  cleft  left  by  such  divisions 
are  always  more  or  less  cicatricial  and  the  base  of  the  cleft  is  also  unnat- 
ural in  structure,  so  that  union  cannot  take  place  rapidly.  Now,  it  is  on 
the  occurrence  of  rapid  union  that  all  prospect  of  success  in  plastic  pro- 
ceedings depends.  A  somewhat  more  satisfactory  result  may  be  hoped 
for  if  all  the  cicatrix  can  be  extirpated,  but  this  is  usually  impracticable 
'in  the  neck.  The  result  of  such  operations,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  (and  1 
have  performed  and  seen  many  such),  has  been  that  even  in  those  which 
seemed  most  successful  at  first,  where  almost  the  whole  flap  united  kindly 
and  the  deformity  was  at  first  greatly  lessened,  some  part  remained  long 
•'  unhealed,  and  at  this  point  a  band  of  cicatrix  ultimately  formed  which 
subsequently,  in  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  surgeon,  contracted 
slowly  and  to  a  great  extent  reproduced  the  deformity. 

Cheiloplaaty. — Again,  the  deformity  of  the  lip  is  a  very  difficult  feature 
fn  contractions  of  the  neck.  The  lower  lip  gets  drawn  down,  presenting 
its  mucous  surface  externally,  and  causing  great  distress  from  dribbling 
of  saliva  as  well  as  distorting  the  other  features.  This  is  best  dealt  with 
by  freeing  the  reversed  lip  from  the  jawbone  as  well  as  possible  with  the 
knife,  refreshing  its  upper  edge,  and  drawing  over  it  two  pieces  taken 
from  the  cheek  and  corners  of  the  mouth.  These  pieces  are  cut  by  a  line 
sloping  away  on  either  side  from  the  centre  of  the  lower  lip  to  the  base 
of  the  jaw,  and  continued  along  that  bone  as  far  as  may  be  necessary, 
but  so  as  not  to  wound  the  facial  artery.  These  two  pieces  are  movable 
enough  to  unite  with  each  other  in  the  middle  line,  while  their  bases  are 
sewn  into  the  refreshed  edge  of  the  lower  lip.  Similar  operations  may 
also  be  performed  in  cases  where  the  upper  or  lower  lip  has  been  destroyed 
by  cancer  or  injury. 

Webbed  Fingers  and  Toes. — A  somewhat  rare  deformity  is  that  in 
which  the  fingers  are  united  by  a  fold  of  skin  either  in  their  whole  extent 
or  for  some  distance  in  front  of  the  natural  cleft.  The  same  deformity 
is  found  in  the  toes,  but  is  of  no  consequence  there.  In  the  hand,  how- 
ever, it  so  materially  limits  the  movements  that  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  remedy  it  if  possible,  but  it  is  very  difficult.  The  difficulty  consists 
in  the  great  tendency  to  cicatrization  commencing  at  the  posterior  angle 
of  the  wound,  in  the  situation  of  the  natural  cleft.  If  this  does  commence, 
it  will  surely  though  gradually  extend  forwards  till  the  web  is  reproduced 
and  tighter  than  before,  because  cicatricial.  Of  a  great  number  of  methods 
which  have  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  webbed  fingers,  I  will  only 
mention  two.  One  is  to  procure  a  permanent  opening  in  the  situation  of 
the  natural  cleft  by  the  insertion  of  a  ring — much  as  the  hole  in  a  lady's 
ear  is  kept  open— and  when  this  opening  is  completely  and  permanently 
established  to  enlarge  it  by  the  insertion  of  tents  or  wedges  increasing 
in  size.  A  large  separation  being  thus  made  at  the  cleft,  the  web  in  front 
can  be  divided  gradually  by  elastic  pressure ;  or  else,  after  the  hole  has 
been  established,  the  web  in  front  is  divided  close  to  one  of  the  fingers, 
and  the  two  flaps  thus  obtained  are  united  together  to  cover  the  other 
finger,  for  which  they  are  amply  sufficient.  Then  a  covering  is  obtained 
for  the  denuded  finger  out  of  some  distant  part  of  the  body — say  the  outer 
side  of  the  thigh.     A  flap  is  dissected  up  and  left  attached  by  both  its 

1  Mr.  Butcher  has  shown  how  much  assistance  may  sometimes  be  afforded  in  these 
cases  by  subcutaneous  division  of  the  cicatricial  bands  around  the  chief  scar. 
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head  of  the  bone  up  out  of  the  joint  as  the  opcr;  tefl  tin-  bed  of  the 

knife  round  it.     The  knife  having  now  quite  severed  the  artienl 
second  assistant  again  holds  the  arm  perpendicular  to  the  body, 
the  surgeon  bringi  hia  Knife  parallel  with  the  humerus,  and  em 
flap  out  of  the  parts  internal  to  it  in  the  axilla.     Qua  of  the 
himself  follows  the  knife  with  the  fingers  Inside  the  Bap  to  catch  the 
axillary  artery  between  the  lingers  and  thumb  li  d  the 

subclavian  is  Insnilii  ient.     On  an  emergen 

in  war)  the  pressure  OH  the  subclavian  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  tbi 
operation  can  be  and  has  been  dune  without  the  aid  of  any  trained  a*- 

fig.  m. 


The  stump  or  an  amputation  n\  ttw  PbOVkkr-Jofllt    a,  the  glenoid  cavity,  | 
btotfi  i#vn  ftl  III  uppftr  ptrl  :  a  t,)''  oowwM  procM  with  t  achiilbmuai  ft  bctd 

*f  tin:    iik^pn;    r;  (In-  pn-t,  i  ior  <  ir.  innrl  miflex  Dfrve;    Dt  the  axillary  vrwl»  it  ml 

ImichftU  pfrxoa,     Abort  t !■*-  latter  a  '*  wen  the  maaaof  the  deltoid*  abo\ 

natota    in  Ho •<■■  etwees  the  d  odooa  patriae 

i  inn  or  the  siiimi'apiiiari.s  is  in  tfet  dfpnffjfofl  ftttwwni  the  glenoid  eavfiy  I  i 

prnnMi     AU'vi-  1 \  process  la  aeca  the  peelornlis  major. 

sistant  at  alL  the  operator  being  aided   only  by  a  man   who  manages  the 
arm  for  bini  and  helps  him   to  tie  the  ves.sel.s.      If  it  is  found   more 

nut,  the  surgeon  in  operating  on  the  right  arm  may  stand  in  front  of 
the  patient,  and  cut  the  anterior  Hap  by  entering  the   p  knife 

by  the  aide  of  the  ooracokl  process,  and  bringing  it  out  near  the  | 
flap  of  the  axilla.     The  flaps  are  shown  on  Fig.  3tt3,  1, 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  this  amputation  can  be  pel  R 
by  cutting  flaps  from  the  skin  inwards,  by  a  modified  cirettb 
by  using  an}*  tissue  left  uninjured  to  cover  the  glenoid  cavity.      I  have 
seen*  cases  in  which  the  tissues  were  so  far  torn  off  the  arm  and  scapula 
that  even  this  was  impossible,  yet  which  healed  well  by  granulation,  and 
left  really  little  to  desire.     Amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint ia  by  fa 
inn-  -iiil  of  all  the  major  operations;  but  it  should  not  be  performed 

except  in  eases  of  evident  necessity,  >inee  any  movable  -stump  which  can 
be  formed  out  of  the  arm,  however  short,  will  be  of  some  I 

Amputation  of  the  Arm* — Amputation  through  the  continuity   of  tilt 
humerus  can  be  performed  in  any  way  that  the  oj 
the  nature  of  the  disease  oi  injury  points  idvieable.    One  <>r  1 1 1 ■_- 

best  methods,  I  think,  is  the  combination  of  skin-flap*  with  a  circuit 
cision  of  tin  The   lines  of  incision   are  show 

The  tourniquet  nuvy  be  put  on  near  the  axilla,  or  Esmeroh's  bandaj 
the  axillary  artery  \\eV\  V*>j  wv  *&9\%\m&V    +\\\\i  ^v^^.vaw  is  now  c 
tively  rarely  perforate^  Wy\\£  \^xi\N^m^\v\\N  Isst  t^t%  ^V  ^^^>^^^ 
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5  epace  allows  to  illustrate  each  of  these  methods  of  operating  in  speaking 
of  the  amputations  of  different  members,  in  doing  which  I  shall  describe 
the  method  which  seems  best  adapted  to  each,  though  in  all  of  them  it  is 
quite  feasible,  nay  is  necessary  sometimes,  to  adopt  a  method  the  farthest 
possible  from  the  one  here  recommended.  For  instance,  in  amputating 
at  the  hip  or  shoulder  the  flap  amputation  by  transfixion  is  the  best ;  but 
it  is  often  necessary  to  cut  the  flaps  by  incision,  and  even  the  circular 
amputation  may  be  performed. 

Instruments  for  Amputation. — The  instruments  required  for  araputa- 

*  tion  are  very  simple.  In  the  present  day  many  amputations  are  per- 
formed with  a  simple  scalpel  rather  larger  than  a  dissecting  knife,  but 
generally  an  amputating  knife  is  employed.     This  should  have  a  sharp 

•  point  and  a  fine  narrow  blade,1  and  its  length  should  be  proportioned  to 
:  the  size  of  the  limb.  The  shorter  it  is  the  easier  is  it  to  manage,  but  for 
|    transfixion  operations  its  length  must  considerably  exceed  the  thickness 

of  the  limb.  For  cleaning  the  bones  when  there  are  two  a  small  double- 
edged  catlin  is  convenient.  The  back  of  this  is  pressed  against  the 
farther  bone,  dividing  all  the  soft  tissues  and  periosteum,  then  the  point 
is  thrust  between  the  bones  until  their  periosteum  is  also  completely 
divided  where  their  surfaces  are  opposed,  then  the  point  is  disengaged 
by  pressing  the  front  of  the  blade  on  the  nearer  bone,  and  so  its  edge  is 
drawn  up  the  nearer  bone  till  it  comes  to  the  point  from  which  it  started. 
A  peculiar  manipulation  (called  the  figure  of  8)  is  sometimes  taught  for 
doing  this,  but  it  requires  really  no  special  instruction.  The  amputating 
saw,  a  stout  strong-backed  saw,  should  be  in  readiness,  and  a  pair  of 
sharp  bone- forceps  to  cut  off  any  splinter  that  may  be  left  projecting,  and 
if  the  bone  is  fractured  the  lion-forceps  to  hold  it  while  it  is  sawed  smooth 
above.  A  common  scalpel,  tenacula,  ligatures,  and  the  contents  of  the 
pocket  case  complete  the  armamentarium. 

Dressing  the  Stump. — After  amputation  the  wound  is  to  be  dressed  as 
prescribed  in  Chapter  I,  a  piece  of  drainage-tube  being  passed  through 
the  deep  part  of  the  stump  in  order  to  drain  off  the  abundant  sero-san- 
guineous  discharge  which  usually  collects  in  the  cavity  if  it  is  tightly 
sewn  up,  and  gives  rise  to  suppuration.  If  the  stump  is  long  enough  the 
patient  will  derive  much  comfort  from  its  being  placed  on  a  splint  and 
lightly  bandaged,  and  the  splint  may  be  slung  if  required.  When  the 
flaps  are  necessarily  left  somewhat  deficient  in  length,  or  when  they  re- 
tract afterwards  so  as  to  threaten  to  leave  a  conical  stump,  much  benefit 
may  be  obtained  by  careful  bandaging,  the  parts  being  kept  well  drawn 
forward  while  the  bandage  is  being  applied  ;  and  still  more  advantage  is 
derived  from  the  application  of  continuous  traction  by  means  of  a  weight 
acting  on  a  stirrup  of  strapping,  which  has  been  secured  to  the  stump 
by  one  or  two  circular  strips,  a  few  inches  above  the  incision. 

Amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint  is  best  performed  by  transfixing,  and 
cutting  the  flaps  from  within  outwards.  The  situation  of  the  joint  having 
been  already  fixed  in  the  surgeon's  mind,  he  gets  an  assistant  to  compress 
the  subclavian  artery,  while  a  second  manages  the  arm  for  him,  holding  it 
at  first  at  right  angles  to  the  patient's  body.  The  operator,  standing  be- 
hind the  patient,  enters  the  knife  just  behind  the  posterior  flap  of  the 
axilla,  and  brings  its  point  out  close  to  the  coracoid  process.  It  is  quite 
easy  to  open  the  joint  with  the  point  of  the  knife  as  it  passes  across.  Then 
a  large  flap  is  cut  out  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  which  is  retracted  by  the 
second  assistant,  who  now  brings  the  arm  down  to  the  side  and  pushes  the 

1  The  old  "circular  "  knife  with  a  round  point  is  now  very  rarely  used. 
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Through  the   Elbow* — In  some  rare  cases  amputation 
formed  through  the  elbow-joint.     I  have  never  Men  the  o|  <  done, 

though  \  haw  seen  the  stumps  of  such  operations,  and  \it\  useful  and 
good  ones.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  fashioning  the  flaps,  but  the 
opportunity  for  performing  the  operation  must  be  \  for  :iiiv  part 

of  the  forearm  which  can  be  preserved  would  be  useful,  and  if  the  wlitile 
forearm  ll  destroyed  tile  humerus  is  also  probably  injured,  and  its  end 
must  he  removed. 

Amputation  qf  fhr    forearm  is  a  very  common  operation,  and  is  per* 
formed  on  Account  of  laceration  of  the  hand,  or  of  oariee  of  the  a 
or  malignant  tumor. 

I  have  pieced  on  the  diagram  <  Fig.  343,3)  a  sketch  of  the  rectangular 
or  Teste's  amputation  in  this  part  of  the  limb,  and  it  is  a  v< 
method,  for  the  chief  difficulty  in  amputation  <>r  the  forearm  i 
by  the  numerous  tendons  (especially  near  the  wrist  /  which  are  liable  to 
be  cut  irregularly!  and  so  interfere  with  a  perfect  result-  In  the  rec- 
tangular operation  these  are  divided  straight  across,  and  the  Haps  formed 
an  mora  regular  But  many  other  plans  are  in  use;  a  modified  flap— i\e., 
skin-flaps  with  circular  incision  of  the  muscles— or,  on  the  oilier  hand,  a 
circular  sleeve  of  skin  turned  back,  and  then  short    Be]  i it  of  the 

muscles  by  passing  the  catlin  in  front  of  the  bones,  below  the  two  main 
arteries,  and  cutting  outwards^  and  then  making  a  similar  small  flap  be- 
hind (as  recommended  by  Mr.  Bewett),  or  the  common  circular  operation, 


Fi<t.  ftta. 


Fi«.  &>4.—  Diagram  pfi  section  oi  the  upper  nna,  snowing  tins  parti  as  they  would  be  seen  In  ■■> 
lar  amputation,    a.  The  brachial  rends,  having  the  median 
at  some  tl:  It;  b,  Tin    basillac  vein  with  the  in Leriie! 

IjIiik  dose  t"  which  arc  soen  the  inusculo-aptrnl  nerve  in  the  sul 
superior  profunda  vessel*  atone;  with  it.    In  front  of  the  humerus  i*  seen  ibe  muaculo-cutan 

-  ami  brachial!*  an  Liens.  ami  in  the  Sttperfti  ia!  cellular  Meant  the  asphalt 
Muscular  vessels  will  probably  require  the  ligature,  lyintf  in  the  Bubstanco  oftl 

Fi'-  rami  about  the  middle,     R,  Radius,  with  the  radial  vrsocl*  sml  neneio 

(rout  pit  ii  ,  m.   nedUYO  nerva,  whtati  !■  utmi-i  iraes  accompanied  by  a  vessel  requiring  1 1* - 
Ulna  uverlupjM.il  l'\  ih>  a  ptoi,  (SfgHornm  ami  having  the  ulnar  vessel*  and  nerve  in  front  of  ft 

tateToncom  Bsnabtaae  laaeen  beti  ones,  mud,  lyh<K'  on  a,  the  anterior  ititero»cou»  rrssHs. 

The  posterior  UitcTosseAni*  *e*a*.\a  %**.*«*&  \»t\*«stn\\\v  vV^.v&wV  ^uv^rftclal  layers  of  muscles  sifhe 
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will  all  give  good  results  when  carefully  executed.  If  any  tendons  project 
irregularly  they  must  be  trimmed  off  before  the  flaps  are  adjusted.  The 
position  of  the  vessels  can  be  seen  from  the  annexed  diagram  (Fig.  395). 

Amputation  at  the  Wrist. — In  some  rare  cases  the  whole  hand  is  re- 
moved at  the  wrist.  This  is  best  done,  I  think,  by  cutting  two  tolerably 
equal  semicircular  flaps  back  and  front  from  the  skin  inwards.  (Figs. 
892,  8 ;  and  393,  4.)  If  the  pisiform  or  unciform  process  is  incon- 
veniently prominent  it  may  be  cut  off. 

Amputation  of  the  Fingers. — The  fingers  are  constantly  amputated  at 
any  of  their  three  joints,  sometimes  through  the  continuity  of  one  of  the 
phalanges,  and  more  frequently  through  the  metacarpal  bone,  the  head  of 
which  is  removed  along  m 

with  the  finger.  The 
two  terminal  phalanges 
are  best  amputated  by 
cutting  pretty  straight 
into  the  articulation  on 
its  dorsal  aspect,  cor- 
responding to  the  cen- 
tral fold  of  the  skin  on 
this  side  of  the  joint, 
and  then  passing  the 
knife  through  the  joint 
and  shaping  a  long  flap 
out  of  the  tissues  on  the 
palmar  surface.  In  am- 
putating at  the  knuckle 
it  is  important  in  a  labor- 
ing man  to  preserve  the 
head  of  the  metacarpal 
bone.  Those  who  study 
appearances  sometimes 
recommend  its  removal 
in  persons  who  are  not 
called  upon  for  manual 
labor ;  but  this  weakens 
the  hand  so  much  by 
the  section  of  the  trans- 
verse ligament  and  other 
structures,  that  it  seems 
to  me  better  always  to 
preserve  the  head  of  the 
bone  if  possible,  though 
the  gap  between  the  two 
fingers  is  no  doubt  an 
ugly  deformity.     In  the     _     , 

rlfoQostf  S «  «•  rnnm  ♦  V. A  o  *»  8howing  the  incisions  for  various  operations,  vis. :  1.  The  incision 
aissecuug-room  me  am-  for  iyiQg  the  caro^  artery,  at  the  edge  of  the  sternomastoid  mot- 
pu  tat  ion  (Fig.  392,  10)  cle,  in  a  line  from  the  sternoclavicular  joint  to  the  point  between 
may  be  accomplished  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  mastoid  process.  2.  That  for  tying  the 
with  a  single  Sweep  of  8ubcIavian»  ,y,nJ?  J,,8t  above  the  clavicle,  in  the  space  between  the 
,.  u  :f  rpi  r!  '*  trapezius  and  sternomastoid.  3.  The  incisions  for  the  removal  of 
me  Kniie.  ine  Knile  the  breast  4.  The  incision  for  ovariotomy,  which  is  sometimes  ex- 
Should  be  long,  thin,  but  tended  up  to  the  ensiform  cartilage.  The  dot  in  the  centre  of  this 
StOUt.  The  finger  to  be  inclsion  Indicates  the  place  for  paracentesis.  5.  The  incision  for  the 
rPtnnveri  ^ov  fha  miH  ligature  of  the  iliac  arteries.  In  tying  the  lower  part  of  the  external 
V,  "  .  .  ^  y  "  ,  i"ac,  only  the  lower  part  of  this  incision,  lying  somewhat  parallel 
die)  18  Seized  and  drawn  to  Poupart's  ligament,  is  required. 
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to  the  ulnar  side,  the  heel  of  the  knife  is  laid  on  its  rati 

tenor  end  of  the  incision,  ami  carried  on  with  a  sa^ 

till  it  arrives  at  the  position  of  the  joint.     It  is  no 

through  the  joint,  and   then   forwards  to  cut  out   the  flap  on 

side.     The  various  exigencies  of  injury  and 

operation   impracticable  on    the  living   subject,  and 

shaped  Ms  tbe  operator  heed  can,  but  inclining  to  ihi  If  the 

of  the  metacarpal  bone  ii  U)  be  removed,  the  incision  mttst  I 

sufficiently  hark  wards  to  allow  of  the  boue  being  cleaned  at 

forceps  applied. 

A  m  n  "  mb. — The  thumb  is  very  rarely  am  put  a' 

its  preservation,  or  thai  of  any  part  of  it,  is  so  useful  as  a 
to  the  fingers,  even  it  it  in  itself  immovable,  that  surgeons  generally 
cases  of  injury  of  t lie  thumb  to  nature  ;  and  in  cases  of  diseaa 
phalanges  the  expectant  treatment  Ifi  still  more  plain  I \ 
thumb  may  be  amputated  at    its  joint  with  the  trapezium  ban< 
ing  an  incision  forward  00  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  metacarpal  bout  ff 
the  position  of  the  joint,  then  making  it  include  the  metacarpo  | 
i  in  an  oval  manner,  as  shown  in  Fig.  392.  '.»,  and   x.    return 
point  from  which  it  started.     Thus  an  ample  coven 
Dap,  and  no  incision  made  in  the  palm*     The  thumb  being  freely  diridet 
from  the  Ibid  uniting  it  to  tbe  forefinger,  is  lifted  np,  the  knife  p* 
below  its  metacarpal  bone,  separating  it  from  the  palmar  mu- 
then  by  dividing  the  ligaments  which  unite  it  to  the  trapezium  thewbo 
member  is  removed  ;  or  palmar  or  dorsal  flaps  may  be  formed  by  pa»il 
a  long  bistoury  in  front  of  the  thumb  from  near  the  situation  of  thejoi 
to  the  fold  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  then  editing  out  a  lw 
flap  from  the  mass  of  muscles  of  the  thumb.     The  joint  win 
posed  is  divided,  and  a  smaller  Bap  made  from  the  dOnTBBi     The  r*d 
artery  is  sometimes  divided  in  the  Operation,  thoQgtl  by  carefully  keepi 
the  knife  close  to  the  bone  as  the  operator  passes  through  the  j 
may  be  avoided. 

Amputation  nt  the  Wj-— Joint. — The  operation   at  the   hip-join 
most  formidable  of  all  the  amputations.    In  performing  it  it  is  off 
tial  to  get  the  Operation  over  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  this  is  the  ca 
especially  when  a  tourniquet  cannot  be  applied.    The  -urgeon  will  requi 
at  least  four  assistants:  one  to  administer  the  anaesthetic;  a  second 
attend  to  the  tourniquet,  and  if  needful,  compress  the  artery  in 
a  third  to  support  the  limb,  and  a  fourth  to  manipulate  it  so  a- 
tale  the  movements  of  the  knife.    The  tourniquet  which  hi  in 
amputation  is  one  invented  by  Profesaoi  Lister,  and  generaltj 

his  name;   but  he   litis  pointed  out  thai     ProfeBSOf  I'  of  P 

phia,  had  previously  designed  a  similar  instrument.1     It  is  a  large 
shoe  tourniquet,   resting    by  a   broad    base  on   the   loins   an 
steadied  by  a  strap  which  passes  from  its  expanded  end  to  i' 
end  of  the  arm  carries  a  screw  and  pad*     The  pad  is  applied 
aOft&,  just  above  the  umbilicus,  and  by  screwing  it  home  (if 
quet  is  of  the  proper  size)  the  pulse  in  both  an  be  an 

shows    that  the  aorta   i>  commanded.     This   sometimes    pi 

pnCBS  that  it  cannot  be  tolerated  even  under  anaesthesia,  Id 
the  second  assistant  must  be  charged  to  suppress  the  poise  in  the  gr 
by  pressure  with  one  hand,  and  to  follow  the  surgeon's  knife  ai 
out  the  anterior  flap,  and  seize  the  femoral  artery.     Other  assistants 
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Fio.  897. 


Fig.  898. 


Fio.  897.— Diagram  showing  the  incisions  for  various  operations  on  the  lower  extremity.  1.  Ampu- 
tation at  the  hip-join*-  by  a  snort  anterior  and  long  posterior  flap.  2.  Amputation  of  the  thigh  by  short 
anterior  and  long  posterior  flap.  3.  Teale's  amputation  of  the  leg.  4.  Byrne's  amputation  at  the  ankle. 
5.  Chopart's  amputation.  6.  Ligature  of  the  femoral  artery  in  Scarpa's  triangle.  7.  Ligature  of  the 
femoral  artery  in  Hunter's  canal.  8.  Excision  of  the  knee.  9.  Ligature  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery. 
10.  Ligature  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery.  11.  Ligature  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery  lower  down. 
12.  Lisfranc's  amputation.    13.  Amputation  of  the  great  toe. 

Fio.  398.— Lines  of  various  amputations  in  the  lower  extremity,  as  shown  on  the  back  of  the  limb. 
1.  The  posterior  or  short  flap  in  amputation  at  the  hip.    2.  The  posterior  or  long  flap  in  amputation 
of  the  thigh,  shown  in  Fig.  397,2.    3.  Teale's  amputation  in  the  leg,  shown  rather  diagrammattcaU^ 
the  long  anterior  incisions  being  placed  too  far  backwards,  in  order  to  mid«t  \ta  v*"^*roi  feWtafe^mto- 
rior  flap  Intelligible.    4.  The  incision  at  the  outer  side  of  the  \owet  tap  ot  %yutti%  wakva&»*ta"^ 
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to  the  ulnar  side,  the  heel  of  the  knife  is  laid  on  its  radial  side,  at  the  an- 
terior end  of  the  incision,  and  carried  on  with  a  sawing  motion  backwards 
till  it  arrives  at  the  position  of  the  joint.  It  is  now  turned  transversely 
through  the  joint,  and  then  forwards  to  cut  out  the  flap  on  the  ulnar 
side.  The  various  exigencies  of  injury  and  disease  often  render  this 
operation  impracticable  on  the  living  subject,  and  the  flaps  must  be 
shaped  as  the  operator  best  can,  but  inclining  to  this  model.  If  the  head 
of  the  metacarpal  bone  is  to  be  removed,  the  incision  must  be  prolonged 
sufficiently  backwards  to  allow  of  the  bone  being  cleaned  and  the  cutting 
forceps  applied. 

Amputation  of  the  Thumb. — The  thumb  is  very  rarely  amputated,  since 
its  preservation,  or  that  of  any  part  of  it,  is  so  useful  as  a  point  (Vappui 
to  the  fingers,  even  if  it  is  itself  immovable,  that  surgeons  general!}*  leave 
cases  of  injury  of  the  thumb  to  nature ;  and  in  cases  of  diseased  joints  or 
phalanges  the  expectant  treatment  is  still  more  plainly  imperative.  The 
thumb  may  be  amputated  at  its  joint  with  the  trapezium  bone  by  carry- 
ing an  incision  forward  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  metacarpal  bone  from 
the  position  of  the  joint,  then  making  it  include  the  metacarpophalangeal 
joint  in  an  oval  manner,  as  shown  in  Fig.  392,  9,  and  so  returning  to  the 
point  from  which  it  started.  Thus  an  ample  covering  is  secured  for  the 
flap,  and  no  incision  made  in  the  palm.  The  thumb  being  freely  divided 
from  the  fold  uniting  it  to  the  forefinger,  is  lifted  up,  the  knife  passed 
below  its  metacarpal  bone,  separating  it  from  the  palmar  muscles,  and 
then  by  dividing  the  ligaments  which  unite  it  to  the  trapezium  the  whole 
member  is  removed ;  or  palmar  or  dorsal  flaps  may  be  formed  by  passing 
a  long  bistoury  in  front  of  the  thumb  from  near  the  situation  of  the  joint 
to  the  fold  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  then  cutting  out  a  large 
flap  from  the  mass  of  muscles  of  the  thumb.  The  joint  which  is  now  ex- 
posed is  divided,  and  a  smaller  flap  made  from  the  dorsum.  The  radial 
artery  is  sometimes  divided  in  the  operation,  though  by  carefullj*  keeping 
the  knife  close  to  the  bone  as  the  operator  passes  through  the  joint  this 
may  be  avoided. 

Amputation  at  the  Hip-Joint. — The  operation  at  the  hip-joint  is  the 
most  formidable  of  all  the  amputations.  In  performing  it  it  is  often  essen- 
tial to  get  the  operation  over  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  this  is  the  case 
especially  when  a  tourniquet  cannot  be  applied.  The  surgeon  will  require 
at  least  four  assistants :  one  to  administer  the  anaesthetic ;  a  second  to 
attend  to  the  tourniquet,  and  if  needful,  compress  the  artery  in  the  groin  ; 
a  third  to  support  the  limb,  and  a  fourth  to  manipulate  it  so  as  to  facili- 
tate the  movements  of  the  knife.  The  tourniquet  which  is  in  use  in  this 
amputation  is  one  invented  by  Professor  Lister,  and  generally  called  after 
his  name ;  but  lie  has  pointed  out  that  Professor  Paucoast,  of  Philadel- 
phia, had  previously  designed  a  similar  instrument.1  It  is  a  large  horse- 
shoe tourniquet,  resting  by  a  broad  base  on  the  loins  and  somewhat 
steadied  by  a  strap  which  passes  from  its  expanded  end  to  its  arm.  The 
end  of  the  arm  carries  a  screw  and  pad.  The  pad  is  applied  over  the 
aorta,  just  above  the  umbilicus,  and  by  screwing  it  home  (if  the  tourni- 
quet is  of  the  proper  size)  the  pulse  in  both  groins  can  be  arrested,  which 
shows  that  the  aorta  is  commanded.  This  sometimes  produces  such 
dyspnoea  that  it  cannot  be  tolerated  even  under  anaesthesia,  in  which  case 
the  second  assistant  must  be  charged  to  suppress  the  pulse  in  the  groin 
by  pressure  with  one  hand,  and  to  follow  the  surgeon's  knife  as  it  cuts 
out  the  anterior  flap,  and  seize  the  femoral  artery.     Other  assistants  (or 
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there  is  an  ample  covering  for  the  stump.  The  posterior  flap  is  shown  in 
Fig.  398,  1,  and  the  stump  in  Fig.  399.  If  from  the  growth  of  a  tumor, 
or  any  other  cause,  this  method  is  impracticable,  the  flaps  can  be  made 
either  laterally  or  obliquely,  or  one  of  the  flaps  may  be  lengthened  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  (Fig.  397,  1);  or  they  may  be  made  chiefly  of  skin, 
dissected  and  turned  back  before  the  deeper  incisions  are  made. 

Amputation  of  the  Thigh. — The  thigh  may  be  amputated  in  various 
ways,  and  at  any  level,  the  femur  being  divided  as  high  as  the  trochanter, 
or  as  low  as  the  condyles ;  but  surgeons  are  always  anxious  to  go  as  low 
as  is  consistent  with  removing  the  disease,  remembering  Dieflenbach's 
saying  that  "  the  danger  rises  with  every  inch."  The  old  circular  am- 
putation, or  a  combination  in 

which  the  skin  is  cut  in  flaps,  fig.  40c. 

the  longer  anteriorly,  and  then 
a  circular  sweep  is  made  through 
the  muscles,  seems  to  me  the 
best  method.  For  the  amputa- 
tion close  on  the  knee-joint  Mr. 
Carden's  method  is  now  in  great 
favor.  Its  principle  is  that  of 
making  the  whole  stump  out  of 
one  long  anterior  flap  of  skin 
reaching  below  the  patella,  and 
cutting  the  posterior  skin  and 
muscles  straight  down  to  the 


Stump  of  circular  amputation  of  thigh  below  the  mid- 
dle. The  sleeve  of  skin  has  been  quite  turned  back  to 
show  the  flat  face  of  the  stump,  a  shows  the  femoral 
artery,  its  vein  behind  it,  and  the  profunda  vein  and 
artery  behind  them.  The  sartorius  covers  the  vessels,  b 
shows  the  great  sciatic  nerve  and  its  companion  artery, 
the  semi-membranosus  muscle  lying  close  to  it  and  divid- 
ing the  mass  of  adductors  from  the  biceps  and  nemi-ten- 
dinoeus.  c  shows  the  triceps  extensor  with  the  rectus 
above  it.  Muscular  arteries  will  have  to  be  tied  in  all 
these  masses,  their  number  varying  with  the  nature  and 


bone ;  then  raising  all  the  sod 
parts  somewhat  from  the  bone 
and  dividing  it  horizontally 
through  the  condyles,  below 
the  medullary  canal.  This  is 
sufficient  in  most  cases  of  dis- 
ease of  the  knee,  and  leaves  a 
very  long  and  very  useful  stump. 
It  is  believed  also  to  be  less  ex- 
posed tO    the    danger   Of  OSteo-   duration  of  the  disease. 

myelitis  than  the  operations  are 
in  which  the  medullary  canal  is  laid  open.  Flap  operations  can  also  be 
performed  in  any  part  of  the  thigh,  either  by  antero-posterior  (Fig.  397, 
2)  or  lateral  flaps.  Mr.  Teale's  method  by  rectangular  flaps  is  not  appli- 
cable to  the  thigh,  in  consequence  of  the  high  level  at  which  the  bone 
must,  on  this  method,  be  necessarily  divided. 

Amputation  through  the  knee-joint,  leaving  the  whole  cartilaginous 
surface  of  the  femur  and  patella  intact,  is  an  operation  of  which  I  am 
myself  rather  fond,  in  cases  where  the  whole  of  the  leg  is  destroyed  by 
accident,  or  where  malignant  disease  attacks  the  tibia,  yet  there  is  plenty 
of  sound  skin  below  the  knee.1  A  long  skin  flap  is  cut  out  of  the  front 
of  the  leg  by  an  incision,  convex  downwards,  starting  from  the  back  of 
either  condyle  and  reaching  four  or  five  inches  down  the  leg.  The  skin 
and  the  patella  having  been  raised  from  the  bones  and  the  lateral  liga- 
ments completely  divided,  the  surgeon  changes  the  scalpel  for  an  ampu- 
tating knife,  which  he  passes  behind  the  tibia  and  cuts  a  posterior  flap 

1  The  main  advantages  of  amputation  at  the  knee  are  the  length  and  power  of  the 
stump,  and  the  broad  unirritable  face  for  application  of  the  artificial  leg.  Its  disad- 
vantages are  the  tendency  to  sloughing  of  the  long  flap  and  to  abscess  extending  up 
the  thigh. 
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if  there  are  only  four,  the  fourth)  will  pi  on  the' 

posterior  flap  as  they  are  cut,     Th<  and  quickest  waj 

ing  at  the  hip  is  by  anteroposterior  Bap*.     The  knife  is  entered  raid 
between  the  anterior  superior  spine  and 

poll  ougbl  oul  it  the  middle  of  the  told  lietween  '  -  w\ 

perineum,  in  doing  which  the  operator,  if  he  knon 
tlon  of  the  Joint,  will  probably  open  it    While  this  is  being  done  the 
fourth  assistant,  who  has  gently  flexed  the  limb  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
opening  of  the  joint,  brings  it  qui  I  fbt,  an<1  the  operator  cots  ouu 

lnntr  anterior  flap,  reaching  aboul  Ive  Lnche  proin  if  the 

tisanes  there  are  healthy.    The  second  assistant  di  Bap  up* 

the  operator  eats  the  joint  freely  open  with  the  |>«>mt  of  bia  knife,  and 
the  fourth  assistant  by  strongly  extending  the  thigh  makes  the  hone  sun 
out  of  the  socket.    Then  he  flexes  and  adduets  the  limb  so  that  the 
chanter  may  become  prominent,  and  the  surgeon  r  hi* 

knife  round  the  trochanter,  and  gets  its  Made  all  behind  the  lesser. 

A^  he  does  this,  the  fourth  assistant,  following  his  movements,  bringstbe 
limb  straight  a^ain,  nud  I  lit-  posterior  flap  is  cut  out.  The  third  *n«l 
fourth  assistants  are  do w  free  to  attend  to  the  >d  help  the  oj 

tor  in  securing  them.    The  long  anterior  flap  Im*  reached  below 
nation  of  the  femoral,  and  the  first  care  of  the  s  (essv 

ral  and  profunda  arteries  (Fig.  399a).     When  this  has   i<  *  the 


Fie  M 


,^ 


Ajnputfttfoa  *t  the  hip  mt  the  long  u 

h      HI i   crural  ttcrv*     u.  The  i«coa»pi 

■  .  brmoctl  of  tin  wtatic  artery  • 
md  r  nfundJ  tad 

iL    i».  Jim  pan  lud  ■  >i  h-  r  ntuaclei  Im 
hem-nth  thl*  tuitw  of  musik-  In  tin-  firal  transfixion.  »u  as  to  avoid  all dJLAJ  *«■* 

artery, 

ant's  hands  are  at  liberty,  and  then  the  Lar 
posterior  flap  should   be  secured,  while  any  smaller  M< 
the  anterior  aw  compressed.    The  continuation  of  the  sciat 
the  comes  nervi  ischiadic  will  be  found  near  the  sciatic  Large 

branches  from  the  internal  and  external  circumflex  on  eit 
some  branches  probably  from  the  gluteal.     When  all  the  vessels  are  I 
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there  is  an  ample  covering  for  the  stump.  The  posterior  flap  is  shown  in 
Fig.  398,  1,  and  the  stump  in  Fig.  399.  If  from  the  growth  of  a  tumor, 
or  any  other  cause,  this  method  is  impracticable,  the  flaps  can  be  made 
either  laterally  or  obliquely,  or  one  of  the  flaps  may  be  lengthened  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  (Fig.  397,  1);  or  they  may  be  made  chiefly  of  skin, 
dissected  and  turned  back  before  the  deeper  incisions  are  made. 

Amputation  of  the  Thigh. — The  thigh  may  be  amputated  in  various 
ways,  and  at  any  level,  the  femur  being  divided  as  high  as  the  trochanter, 
or  as  low  as  the  condyles ;  but  surgeons  are  always  anxious  to  go  as  low 
as  is  consistent  with  removing  the  disease,  remembering  Dieffen bach's 
saying  that  "  the  danger  rises  with  every  inch."  The  old  circular  am- 
putation, or  a  combination  in 

which  the  skin  is  cut  in  flaps,  fig.  4oc. 

the  longer  anteriorly,  and  then 
a  circular  sweep  is  made  through 
the  muscles,  seems  to  me  the 
best  method.  For  the  amputa- 
tion close  on  the  knee-joint  Mr. 
Carden's  method  is  now  in  great 
favor.  Its  principle  is  that  of 
making  the  whole  stump  out  of 
one  long  anterior  flap  of  skin 
reaching  below  the  patella,  and 
cutting  the  posterior  skin  and 
muscles  straight  down  to  the 
bone ;  then  raising  all  the  soil 
parts  somewhat  from  the  bone 
and  dividing  it  horizontally 
through  the  condyles,  below 
the  medullary  canal.  This  is 
sufficient  in  most  cases  of  dis- 
ease of  the  knee,  and  leaves  a 
very  long  and  very  useful  stump. 


Stump  of  circular  amputation  of  thigh  below  the  mid- 
dle. The  sleeve  of  skin  has  been  quite  turned  back  to 
show  the  flat  face  of  the  stump,  a  shows  the  femoral 
artery,  its  vein  behind  it,  and  the  profunda  vein  and 
artery  behind  them.  The  sartorius  covers  the  vessels,  b 
shows  the  great  sciatic  nerve  and  its  companion  artery, 
the  semi-membranosus  muscle  lying  close  to  it  and  divid- 
ing the  mass  of  adductors  from  the  biceps  and  semi-ten- 
dinoeus.  c  shows  the  triceps  extensor  with  the  rectus 
above  it.  Muscular  arteries  will  have  to  be  tied  in  all 
these  masses,  their  number  varying  with  the  nature  and 


It  is  believed  also  to  be  less  ex- 
posed to   the   danger  Of  OSteO-   duration  of  the  disease. 

myelitis  than  the  operations  are 
in  which  the  medullary  canal  is  laid  open.  Flap  operations  can  also  be 
performed  in  any  part  of  the  thigh,  either  by  anteroposterior  (Fig.  397, 
2)  or  lateral  flaps.  Mr.  Teale's  method  by  rectangular  flaps  is  not  appli- 
cable to  the  thigh,  in  consequence  of  the  high  level  at  which  the  bone 
must,  on  this  method,  be  necessarily  divided. 

Amputation  through  the  knee-joint,  leaving  the  whole  cartilaginous 
surface  of  the  femur  and  patella  intact,  is  an  operation  of  which  I  am 
myself  rather  fond,  in  cases  where  the  whole  of  the  leg  is  destroyed  by 
accident,  or  where  malignant  disease  attacks  the  tibia,  yet  there  is  plenty 
of  sound  skin  below  the  knee.1  A  long  skin  flap  is  cut  out  of  the  front 
of  the  leg  by  an  incision,  convex  downwards,  starting  from  the  back  of 
either  condyle  and  reaching  four  or  five  inches  down  the  leg.  The  skin 
and  the  patella  having  been  raised  from  the  bones  and  the  lateral  liga- 
ments completely  divided,  the  surgeon  changes  the  scalpel  for  an  ampu- 
tating knife,  which  he  passes  behind  the  tibia  and  cuts  a  posterior  flap 

1  The  main  advantages  of  amputation  at  the  knee  are  the  length  and  power  of  the 
stump,  and  the  broad  unirritable  face  for  application  of  the  artificial  leg.  Its  disad- 
vantages are  the  tendency  to  sloughing  of  the  long  flap  and  to  abscess  extending  up 
the  thigh. 


outwards. '  This  flap  need  only  extend  a  very  short  distance  if  tin*  u 
rior  flap  is  long  enough,  and  it  is  better  so,  as  the  wound  then  falls  C 
pletely  behind  the  femur.  The  popliteal  and  one  or  two  articular  brai>< 
an-  probably  all  that  will  require  ligature. 

Th  at  ion  is  variously  modified.     Mr.   Butcher  d(  an  ope- 

ration as  "amputation  at  the  knee-joint/'  In  which  the  end  of  ihe  femur 
is  cut  through  and  the  stamp  made  diieflv  from  the  skin  and  muscles  of 
the  calf,  the  latter  being  hollowed  out  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  render  the 
flap  pliable  and  admit  of  its  being  attached  to  the  skin  in  front  of  the 
IVnmr.     Tliis  is,  as  it  were,  CanlcnV  method   i  and  the  latter  is 

generally  preferred, 

Again,  there  is  &fl  operation  which  goes  usually  by  the  name  of M 
amputation,"  in  which  the  flaps  are  formed  as  for  the  aCDptttal  iflgtl 

tin-  knee  joint.  but  either  in  consequence  of  disease  or  injury  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  lemur,  or  fn»m  not  being  able  to  get  sutlicient  BOQnd  tissue  to 
cover  the  condyles,  the  operator  is  obliged  to  saw  through  them.  Then 
the  patella  is  sawn  perpendicularly,  so  that  all  its  Cartilage  is  removed. 
The  anterior  flap  is  brought  over  the  sawn  end  of  the  femur,  and  tl>*; 
sawn  surface  of  the  patella  applied  to  that  of  the  femur. 

Or,  in  the  amputation  through  the  knee-joint,  the  chief  flap  can  bo 
made  from  behind,  and  the  scar  brought  up  in  front  of  the  femur,  the 
patella  being  rem QYed< 

Amputation  of  the  leg  may  be  performed  on  the  circular  method,,  which 

secures  a  somewhat   lower 
section  of  the   bones  than 
any  of  the  flap  opera! 
or  by  skin-fbipsand  circular 
section  of  the  muscles;  or 
by  laps  formed  on   the  an- 
terior  aspect    by    section 
from  the  skin  towards,  and 
on  the  posterior  by  trans- 
fixing the  parts  and  cut 
outwards.      In    transh 
from  the  tibial  side  the  ope- 
rator must  be  careful  n 
pass  his  knifeth  rough  the  in* 
terosseous  Space  m  1V< 
the  fibula,  instead  of  behind 
it.     I  have  seen  this  twice 
done  on  the  lr 
Mr.   Teale's   nprniti<<:. . 
rectangular  flaps,  i*.    ! 
ever.  I  ->d  meth 

this  ano; nit i\t  i 
operator  has  no  objt" 
to  dividing  th< 
what    higher   up;   and 

see  ins  a  convenient   p 
for  describing  It      Ko  am- 
putating  knife 

for   this   operation,   which 


Din ^rn tn  of  TVale's  ■mpatatJoa  Of  the  Ir-tf,  performed  I 
bffaW  (hi  Mftflf  ■■;  the  limb,    Th*-  autcrlor  lung  flap  has  been 
hmt  on  itself,  the  belter  to  show  the  position  of  ihe  vowels. 
I,    Ih.'  anterior  tibial  vessel*  and  perve.    Th*  artery  i- 
exposed  throughout  Ihe  whole  length  of  the  flap,  wh«  r<>  it  hai 
eh*d  ftffthi  InfeSIMmnai  HUUIuLBMl    The  tihialin  anti- 
i  on  its  tlhioil  side,  The  extensor  propriu* 
polllcis  and  extensor  longm  diuimniTo  00  it>  filiulnr  side,  ex- 
ternal to  which  Is  Ihe  ruiM  formed  by  the  peroneal  mi 
here  perhaps  rullier  exnggvrsted   in   sixe.    7.  The  posterior 
vessel*  and   MffVf  lying  mar  l>>  t  In-  |>ttWHtlOm  Blittl 
brane,  but  m- pa  ruled  frora  it  by  tlae  tibialis  posticus  muscle, 
and  from  tin?  tibia  by  the  flexor  longu*  dlgftomm,     3,  The 
ul  v easel*  Ijriiiff  close  to  Ihe  fibula,  In  the  autmlnrn  •    ef 
Die  flexor  longiUl  pottle!*,     T f i  the  cot  fans  f»f  the  uliort  mid 
thk'k  posterior  flap  are  wen  the  section  of  the  soleu 
siifu  rfu  ial  to  thi*  that  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle, each  con* 
taiuing;  tin-  mouths  of  several  muscular  vessel*. 


1  Or  the  posterior  flap  m«y  Up  cut  from  tho  -kin  inwards  with  the  same  knife  a* 
w»a  usfcd  in  culling  the  anterior  flap,  or  the  whole  operation  performed  with  a  - 
amputating  knife. 
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is  performed  with  a  rather  large  scalpel.  Having  made  up  his  mind  where 
he  will  divide  the  bones,  the  surgeon  measures  (with  a  tape  or  with  his 
eye)  the  circumference  of  the  limb,  he  takes  a  horizontal  line  the  length 
of  half  this  circumference  with  its  extremities  lying  behind  the  tibia  and 
fibula,  and  from  the  ends  of  this  line  he  draws  two  incisions  of  the  same 
length  as  the  base  vertically  downwards,1  and  unites  their  ends  by  an  inci- 
sion parallel  to  the  base.  He  cuts  through  all  the  tendons  and  vessels 
straight  down  to  the  bones  and  interosseous  membrane,  and  then  raises 
all  the  parts,  including  the  anterior  tibial  vessels,  from  the  bones  and  inter- 
osseous membrane.  Much  care  must  be  taken  not  to  notch  the  artery  in 
doing  this,  the  edge  of  the  knife  being  kept  always  on  the  membrane.  Hav- 
ing raised  the  anterior  flap  completely,  the  operator  cuts  the  posterior  flap 
by  a  transverse  incision  running  across  the  back  of  the  leg  down  to  the 
bones,  the  posterior  flap  being  a  quarter  the  length  of  the  anterior  (Fig. 
397,  3).  The  interosseous  membrane  being  divided  and  the  bones  per- 
fectly cleaned,  the  saw  is  applied.  For  this  purpose  the  leg  is  turned 
outwards,  so  that  the  fibula  is  first  presented  to  the  operator,  and  the 
division  of  the  fibula  completed  while  the  tibia  is  still  only  half  sawn 
through.  The  vessels  having  been  tied  (see  Fig.  401),  the  long  anterior 
flap  is  bent  over,  its  lower  edge  sewn  to  that  of  the  posterior  flap,  and  its 
doubled  lateral  edges  stitched  together.  If  the  flaps  have  been  cut  truly 
the  whole  fits  perfectly,  and  when  it  unites  kindly  it  makes  a  most  ex- 
cellent stump ;  but  it  is  not  a  suitable  operation  for  weakly  persons  on 
account  of  the  probability  of  sloughing  of  part  of  the  long  flap,  and  if 
secondaiy  haemorrhage  comes  on  it  is  very  troublesome. 

Mr.  H.  Lee  has  proposed  to  reverse  Teale's  proceeding,  making  the 
long  flap  from  behind  instead  of  in  front,  so  as  to  obtain  thicker  tissue 
for  the  long  flap,  which  is  therefore  less  liable  to  slough,  and  to  avoid 
leaving  a  long  piece  of  nerve  (the  anterior  tibial),  which  has  to  be  bent 
on  itself  in  adjusting  the  flaps.2  I  have  seen  very  good  results  from  this 
operation  in  Mr.  Lee's  hands;  but  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  be  certain 
of  the  position  of  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  in  performing  it,  and  the 
tendinous  part  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg 
does  not  easily  lend  itself  to  the  bending  which  the  long  flap  has  to 
undergo.  • 

Teale's  method  provides  the  bones  with  a  thick  cushion  formed  in  great 
part  of  muscles.  These  muscles  ultimately  waste  away,  but  while  they 
are  undergoing  this  process  the  stump  becomes  consolidated,  and  the  skin 
does  not  adhere  to  the  bones,  so  that  the  face  of  the  stump  will  bear  the 
wooden  leg  to  press  directly  on  it. 

In  performing  amputation  of  the  leg  when  the  tissues  are  at  all  con- 
solidated by  inflammation  it  is  often  difficult  to  retract  the  parts  from  the 
bones.  In  such  cases  a  linen  retractor  is  required.  This  is  made  with  a 
long  piece  of  stout  linen,  in  one  end  of  which  a  tongue  is  cut  or  torn, 
leaving  this  end  to  consist  of  three  strips,  the  central  one  the  narrowest. 
This  tongue  is  passed  through  the  interosseous  space,  the  broader  ends 
1  are  crossed  in  front  of  the  bones,  and  thus  the  parts  can  be  forcibly 
pushed  up  and  the  hones  exposed  much  higher  than  is  otherwise  possible. 

In  amputating  the  leg  the  posterior  tibial  artery  often  retracts  into 
the  corner  of  the  stump  (especially  when  it  is  made  by  transfixion),  and 
it  is  very  troublesome  to  tie  it,  or  any  of  its  branches  divided  near  the 
trunk. 


1  As  the  limb  rapidly  decreases  in  size,  the  lower  end  of  the  flap  includes  much 
more  than  half  the  circumference  of  the  leg. 
1  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xlviii,  p.  195. 
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Fig.  402. 


Syme's  amputation  through  the  ankle-joint  is  thus  performed,  if  we 
follow  the  directions  of  its  author  :  the  anterior  flap  is  formed  by  drawing 
the  knife  from  the  point  of  the  external  malleolus  to  the  corresponding 
point  on  the  opposite  aspect  of  the  foot,  i.  e.,  below  and  behind  the  in- 
ternal malleolus  (Fig.  397,  4).  The  anterior  flap  can  be  made  to  extend 
down  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  a  short  distance  if  the  surgeon  thinks  fit. 
The  posterior  flap  is  made  by  drawing  the  knife  from  one  end  of  the 
anterior  flap  to  the  other  across  the  lower  surface  of  the  os  calcis,  inclin- 
ing it  rather  towards  the  heel,  so  that  the  incision  slopes  backwards. 
The  posterior  flap  is  then  dissected  back  and  thrown  round  the  end  of 
the  os  calcis  until  the  tendo  Achillis  is  separated  from  that  bone  and  the 
knife  turns  round  the  upper  aspect  of  the  calcaneum.  In  doing  this  the 
operator  must  be  careful  to  keep  the  edge  of  the  knife  directed  towards 
the  bone,  so  as  not  to  score  the  skin  and  not  to  make  a  buttonhole.  *  It 

is  impossible  to  do  this  satisfactorily  if  (as 
is  often  directed)  the  flaps  extend  from  one 
malleolus  to  the  other ;  for  this  makes  the 
inner  part  of  the  flap  so  high  and  broad 
that  it  can  hardly  be  dissected  round  the 
heel  without  great  force.  When  the  os 
calcis  is  denuded,  the  anterior  flap  is  to  be 
thrown  up,  the  ankle-joint  opened,  the  knife 
passed  round  the  inner  and  then  the  outer 
malleolus,  and  the  foot  removed.  Next  the 
tibia  and  fibula  are  to  be  cleaned  for  about 
half  an  inch,  taking  care  by  keeping  the 
knife  close  to  the  bone  that  the  posterior 
tibial  artery  is  not  punctured,  and  a  thin 
horizontal  slice  of  the  tibia  with  both 
malleoli  sawn  off.  The  arteries  are  then 
secured  (Fig.  402),  and  the  flaps  sewn  up. 
Many  surgeons  think  it  best  to  pass  a 
drainage-tube  from  one  angle  of  the  wound 
through  an  opening  made  at  the  back  near 
the  tendo  Achillis,  so  as  to  avoid  the  bag- 
ging of  matter  in  the  posterior  flap.  Other- 
wise it  is  almost  alwaj's  necessary  when 
suppuration  sets  in  to  make  an  opening  in 

B.  The  section  of  the  tibia.    i>.  That  of  the    the  flap.1 

fibula,  c.  The  posterior  tibial  artery  and       The  operation,  however,  is  much  more 

its  bifurcation.     External  to  this  is  seen     ~«    *i„  ,^«...#uM.«rt^l  ;«  *u~    ......  „_^    —  «...v^«  »~ 

the  tendon  of  tb,  nexo.  propriuspoiiieis,  easily  performed  in  the  reverse  manner  to 
and  in  ih'-mtdiik-  line  the  tendo  Achillis.  that  prescribed  by  Mr.  Syrae.     The  flaps 

are  marked  out,  the  anterior  one  formed, 
the  joint  opened,  and  then  the  posterior  flap  dissected  from  the  upper 
part.  In  this  way  the  difficulty  of  dissecting  the  posterior  flap  round  the 
heel  is  quite  avoided,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  what  exact 
points  the  incisions  are  drawn. 

The  great  recommendation  of  Syme's  amputation  is  the  excellence  of 
the  stump  which  it  forms,  the  tissues  of  the  heel  being  capable  of  sustain- 
ing any  pressure,  so  that  the  patient  walks  about  easily  with  a  kind  of 


The  stump  of  Syme's  amputation,  a. 
The  anterior  tihiul  vessels  and  neryc, 
divided  below  the  point  where  the  ex- 
tensor proprius  pollici.s  passes  over  them. 


1  Tho  reason  why  Mr.  Symo  was  so  emphatic  in  directing  the  operator  to  avoid 
making  a  "  buttonhole"  was  not  so  much  because  the  hole  is  in  itself  a  disadvantage 
as  because  it  shows  that  the  knife  is  directed  towards  tho  skin  and  is  dividing  its 
nutrient  vessels. 
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is  performed  with  a  rather  large  scalpel.  Having  made  up  his  mind  where 
he  will  divide  the  bones,  the  surgeon  measures  (with  a  tape  or  with  his 
eye)  the  circumference  of  the  limb,  he  takes  a  horizontal  line  the  length 
of  half  this  circumference  with  its  extremities  lying  behind  the  tibia  and 
fibula,  and  from  the  ends  of  this  line  he  draws  two  incisions  of  the  same 
length  as  the  base  vertically  downwards,1  and  unites  their  ends  by  an  inci- 
sion parallel  to  the  base.  He  cuts  through  all  the  tendons  and  vessels 
straight  down  to  the  bones  and  interosseous  membrane,  and  then  raises 
all  the  parts,  including  the  anterior  tibial  vessels,  from  the  bones  and  inter- 
osseous membrane.  Much  care  must  be  taken  not  to  notch  the  artery  in 
doing  this,  the  edge  of  the  knife  being  kept  always  on  the  membrane.  Hav- 
ing raised  the  anterior  flap  completely,  the  operator  cuts  the  posterior  flap 
by  a  transverse  incision  running  across  the  back  of  the  leg  down  to  the 
bones,  the  posterior  flap  being  a  quarter  the  length  of  the  anterior  (Fig. 
397,  3).  The  interosseous  membrane  being  divided  and  the  bones  per- 
fectly cleaned,  the  saw  is  applied.  For  this  purpose  the  leg  is  turned 
outwards,  so  that  the  fibula  is  first  presented  to  the  operator,  and  the 
division  of  the  fibula  completed  while  the  tibia  is  still  only  half  sawn 
through.  The  vessels  having  been  tied  (see  Fig.  401),  the  long  anterior 
flap  is  bent  over,  its  lower  edge  sewn  to  that  of  the  posterior  flap,  and  its 
doubled  lateral  edges  stitched  together.  If  the  flaps  have  been  cut  truly 
the  whole  fits  perfectly,  and  when  it  unites  kindly  it  makes  a  most  ex- 
cellent stump ;  but  it  is  not  a  suitable  operation  for  weakly  persons  on 
account  of  the  probability  of  sloughing  of  part  of  the  long  flap,  and  if 
secondary  haemorrhage  conies  on  it  is  very  troublesome. 

Mr.  H.  Lee  has  proposed  to  reverse  Teale's  proceeding,  making  the 
long  flap  from  behind  instead  of  in  front,  so  as  to  obtain  thicker  tissue 
for  the  long  flap,  which  is  therefore  less  liable  to  slough,  and  to  avoid 
leaving  a  long  piece  of  nerve  (the  anterior  tibial),  which  has  to  be  bent 
on  itself  in  adjusting  the  flaps.2  I  have  seen  very  good  results  from  this 
operation  in  Mr.  Lee's  hands;  but  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  be  certain 
of  the  position  of  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  in  performing  it,  and  the 
tendinous  part  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg 
does  not  easily  lend  itself  to  the  bending  which  the  long  flap  has  to 
undergo.  • 

Teale's  method  provides  the  bones  with  a  thick  cushion  formed  in  great 
part  of  muscles.  These  muscles  ultimately  waste  away,  but  while  they 
are  undergoing  this  process  the  stump  becomes  consolidated,  and  the  skin 
does  not  adhere  to  the  bones,  so  that  the  face  of  the  stump  will  bear  the 
wooden  leg  to  press  directly  on  it. 

In  performing  amputation  of  the  leg  when  the  tissues  are  at  all  con- 
solidated by  inflammation  it  is  often  difficult  to  retract  the  parts  from  the 
bones.  In  such  cases  a  linen  retractor  is  required.  This  is  made  with  a 
long  piece  of  stout  linen,  in  one  end  of  which  a  tongue  is  cut  or  torn, 
leaving  this  end  to  consist  of  three  strips,  the  central  one  the  narrowest. 
This  tongue  is  passed  through  the  interosseous  space,  the  broader  ends 
'  are  crossed  in  front  of  the  bones,  and  thus  the  parts  can  be  forcibly 
pushed  up  and  the  hones  exposed  much  higher  than  is  otherwise  possible. 

In  amputating  the  leg  the  posterior  tibial  artery  often  retracts  into 
the  corner  of  the  stump  (especially  when  it  is  made  by  transfixion),  and 
it  is  very  troublesome  to  tie  it,  or  any  of  its  branches  divided  near  the 
trunk. 


1  As  the  limb  rapidly  decreases  in  size,  the  lower  end  of  the  flap  includes  much 
more  than  half  the  circumference  of  the  leg. 
*  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xlviii,  p.  195. 
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Tins  tlap  can,  of  course,  be  cut  With  Hie  scalpel  by  ineision   from  the 

skin  almost  equally  readily. 

One  objection  often  made  to  i 
potation  is  that  the  tendo  AchiUia  is  lint 
displace  tin-  bones  upwards,  being 
inti  by  t lie  tendo 

the  soar  ta  brought  downwards  and  the  stump 
becomes  too  irritable  bo  bear   the  pressore. 
This  defect  is   not  always    noticed,   D 
easy  to  see  sxactly  on  what  its  occasional 
sence  depends*    It  may  be  avoided,  according 
to  Home,  by  Bubcutaneoui  ado 

AchilHa  at  the  time  of  tl  Lion,  a  com- 

plication  which,  however,   it    is   desirable    •<» 
avoid.    The  plan  of  passing  t lie  sutures  thro 
the  tibial  tendons,  so  as   ; 

cicatrix      due,  1    believe,  to  the   late    Mr.  I>ela« 
garde,  of  Rxetei •)  is  worth  hearing  in  mind. 

YA*frQto\ 
the  whole  mchttarsus  with  the  toes,  and  leav- 
ing the  tarsus  intact.     Bey's  amputation  i*  the 

same,  except  thai  the  second  metatarsal  bone 
is  divided,  and  its  bead  left  in  the  articulet 
between  the  cuneiform  bones,     The  projection 
of  the  second  metatarsal  bone  backwai 
108) ie  the  only    difficulty   in  this  operation. 
The  position  of  the  articulation  of  the  ^reat 
toe    with  the  internal    cuneiform,  and  <>l 
little  tor  with  the  cuboid  being  fixed,  a  curved 
incision    is    drawn    from  the  one   point    to  the 
n|her    (Fig;   89T,    1*2)    ami    as    much    flap   as 
possible  taken   from  the    dorsum.    The  flap 
being   thrown '  baek,   the    joint    bi  the 

great  toe  and  cuneiform  hone  is  divided,  | 
the  poinl  of  the  knife  is  carried  directly  backward!  till  it  Is  stopped 

bj   the   middle   cuneiform  heme,  when   it  is  directed  outwards,   and 
forwards  again,  so  as  to   out  entirely  round  the  head  of  the  se< 
metatarsal    Then  by  palling  the  metatarsus  forcibly  downwards,  while 
the  knife  is  passed  alone,  the  line  of  the  articulations,  which  slope  I 
ward*,  the  disarticulation  is  completed,  and  the  plantar  Hap  may  be 
by  transfixion  or  Incision,  as  in  Chopart's  amputation.    Thi 
ta  used  almost  exclusively  in  cases  of  injury,  so  that  as  much  flap  as  pos> 
st hie    must    )>e    taken    on    both    sides    to    C peiisate    h»r 

Blougfaing. 

Finally,  amputation  may  be  performed  through  the  tardus  in  any  situa- 
tion, by  simply  fashioning  flaps  and  sawing  through  the  bones;  and  this 
proceeding  is,  jn  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hancock,  the  highest  authorit)  on 
these  operations,  superior  to  the  amputations  performed  through  I 
illations. 

The  toes   may  he  amputated  exactly  as  the  fingers  are.  but  h< 
still  more  undesirable  than  in  the  hand  t<>  remove  the  hei  \  of  the 

centra]  metatarsal  hones.    If  any  of  the  smaller  toes  require  removal  the 
whole  toe  should  be  amputated,  since  the  portion  left  would  be  use! 
and   might  ta  in  Uicvavvj,    The  heads  of  the  first  and  fifth   metatarsal 
hones  should  a\wa\a\ifc  evrt*  eAt  \\\  m&^VbSav^,  vXv^st,  Vca^iVsa  incision 


i.-fn ii  of  tin   RmH    Chop&rl*! 

MUJiuLUi'T.  h  [iiM-S'iiTni.  A  u)  tlie 
wherv  the 
Ihiihh  are  sepn rated  trtjiu  Mftk  oiIht 
N.|»iti«l  Lhirnin-  if  0>>  i.ir«o- 
meifttarsal  jirlkuluHotii*,  where  thej 
are  •epamttij  in  frtrnt. 
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through  the  bones  being  sloped  off  if  possible.  The  great  toe  with  the 
head  of  its  metatarsal  bone  can  be  removed  by  a  V-shaped  incision  as 
shown  in  Fig.  397,  13.  If  the  whole  metatarsal  bone  is  to  be  removed, 
the  point  of  the  V  must  be  extended  backwards  as  far  as  the  situation  of 
the  incision  (12)  on  the  same  diagram,  and  the  toe  having  been  removed 
the  metatarsal  bone  is  dissected  out  from  the  incision,  care  being  taken, 
in  dividing  its  head  from  the  cuneiform  bone,  to  keep  the  knife  so  close 
to  the  bone  as  not  to  wound  the  plantar  arch. 

EXCISIONS. 

Excisions  of  joints  and  bones  are  operations  which  are  quite  of  modern 
date,  and  which,  in  fact,  could  hardly  be  practiced  freely  before  the  inven- 
tion of  anaesthesia.  They  are  performed  chiefly  on  account  of  disease  of 
the  articular  surfaces  or  of  the  tissue  of  the  bone  excised,  sometimes  (as 
in  excision  of  the  scapula  and  clavicle)  on  account  of  the  growth  of  tu- 
mors from  the  bone,  sometimes  as  primary  or  secondary  operations  after 
injury. 

The  operations  resemble  to  a  certain  extent  the  dissections  by  which 
tumors  are  removed.  The  diseased  joint  or  bone  may  be  regarded  as  a 
tumor  to  be  exposed  by  appropriate  incisions,  the  soft  parts  turned  aside 
without  injuring  the  main  vessels  and  nerves,  all  its  connections  severed, 
and  the  whole  of  the  morbid  tissue  removed.  But  there  isHhis  further 
consideration  in  performing  an  operation  of  this  kind,  that  the  morbid 
structure  removed  is  an  important  part  of  the  skeleton,  and  that  the 
operation  must  be  so  performed  as  to  make  provision  for  the  subsequent 
stability  or  mobility  of  the  limb  as  may  be  required.  Thus,  in  the  ex- 
cision of  the  knee,  it  is  important  that  the  bones  should  be  firmly  anehy- 
losed,  a  result  which  is  especially  to  be  deprecated  in  the  elbow.  The 
instruments  required  in  excisions  are,  in  addition  to  the  usual  dissecting 
instruments,  saws  of  various  sizes,  from  the  amputating  to  the  "  key- 
hole" saw,  retractors,  the  lion  forceps,  and  the  cutting  bone  forceps.  In 
subperiosteal  excisions  the  operator  must  have  various  raspatories,  i.e., 
semi-blunt  chisels  or  rasps,  as  well  as  the  chain-saw,  and  a  combination 
of  a  raspatory  and  director  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  the  periosteum 
from  the  bone  and  carrying  the  chain  around  it.  For  some  excisions  a 
combination  of  a  staff  and  a  director  is  very  useful — the  "excision  di- 
rector." This  is  shaped  like  a  lithotomy  staff,  and  mounted  on  a  jointed 
handle.  Its  convex  side  is  grooved.  It  is  glided  under  the  bone  to  be 
removed — say  the  neck  of  the  lemur — and  then  by  reversing  its  position 
its  grooved  surface  is  turned  towards  the  bone  and  lifts  it  out  of  the 
wound,  while  its  concave  part  lies  over  and  protects  the  soft  parts. 

The  use  of  Esmarch's  bandage  is,  as  I  have  said  above  (page  909), 
very  advantageous  in  most  of  these  operations. 

In  late  years,  the  advantages  of  preserving  the  periosteum  ("subperi- 
osteal excision")  have  been  much  insisted  on  by  Oilier  and  Langenbeck ; 
and  in  some  excisions  they  are  incontestable,  while  in  others  the  advan- 
tage of  the  new  method  is  at  any  rate  not  as  yet  proved.  I  shall  refer 
to  the  subject  in  speaking  of  each  several  excision. 

Excision  of  the  xhoulder  is  perhaps  as  successful  as  any,  even  that  of 
the  elbow,  considered  merely  as  an  operation,  and  is  equally  applicable 
in  cases  of  injury  and  disease  ;  but  it  differs  from  excision  of  the  elbow 
in  the  important  particular  that  its  results  at  their  best  are  probably  in- 
ferior— certainly  not  superior — to  those  of  natural  anchylosis,  and  there- 
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fore  that  it  should  never  be  practiced  when  there  is  an}'  good  prospect  of 
obtaining  a  cure  by  natural  anchylosis.  As  this  cure  is  very  often  obtained 
in  cases  of  disease  of  the  shoulder,  excision  is  but  rarely  practiced  in 
civil  life.  In  gunshot  injuries,  when  the  missile  has  not  penetrated  be- 
yond the  bones  of  the  joint,  as  in  the  cases  figured  on  pages  344,  345,  it 
is  a  very  successful  operation.  In  tumors  springing  from  the  head  of  the 
bone  it  might  be  justifiable  to  excise  the  affected  portion  of  bone,  if  it 
could  be  clearly  diagnosed  that  the  tumor  is  not  malignant,  but  this 
could  very  rarely  be  the  case. 

The  operation,  as  usually  practiced,  consists  merely  in  removing  the 
head  of  the  humerus.  This  may  be  done,  if  there  is  not  much  thicken- 
ing over  the  joint,  by  a  single  incision  running  downwards  as  far  as  may 
be  judged  necessary  from  the  upper  part  of  the  acromion  process,  over 
the  most  prominent  part  of  the  head,  where  it  is  most  plainly  felt  beneath 
the  skin.  This  line  of  incision  corresponds  pretty  nearly  to  the  direction 
of  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle.  In  some  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  flap  out  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  of  a  somewhat  triangular  shape, 
with  its  base  upwards.  The  precise  position  of  the  incisions  which  l>oniid 
this  flap  is  a  matter  of  secondary  importance,  and  is  usually  determined 
by  that  of  the  sinuses  or  wounds.  The  head  of  the  bone,  having  thus 
been  exposed,  is  to  be  rotated  (when  the  shaft  is  entire)  first  outwards, 
in  order  to  stretch  the  tendon  of  the  subscapulars,  then  inwards,  to  make 
tense  those  attached  to  the  greater  tuberosity ;  these  tendons  are  to  be 
divided,  and  the  capsule  thus  freely  opened,  and  then  the  head  of  the 
bone  is  to  be  thrust  out  of  the  wound  and  sawn  off.  If  the  case  is  one  of 
injur}',  and  the  head  of  the  bone  is  severed  from  the  shaft,  it  must  be 
seized  with  the  liou-forceps  and  dissected  out.  The  bleeding  is  usually 
free  from  the  posterior  circumflex  artery  or  its  branches.  If  the  long 
tendon  of  the  biceps  can  be  distinguished  it  should  be  spared.  In  Ivoth 
disease  and  injury  the  glenoid  cavity  often  escapes;  but  if  it  should  be 
found  affected,  it  may  be  thought  necessary  to  remove  it.  This  is  best 
done  with  a  large  chisel  or  with  bone-nippers  of  appropriate  shape.  The 
parts  should  be  lightly  put  together  by  means  of  a  few  sutures,  and  the 
patient  confined  to  bed  for  the  first  few  days,  until  the  consecutive  fever 
has  passed  over.  He  may  then  be  allowed  to  move  about,  the  elbow 
being  carefully  supported.  The  tendency  of  the  muscles  which  form  the 
flaps  of  the  axilla  to  displace  the  bone  may  be  counteracted  by  a  pad  in 
the  armpit. 

The  subperiosteal  method  should  undoubtedly  be  adopted  if  the  surgeon 
finds  himself  obliged  to  remove  a  great  extent  of  the  bone.  M.  Oilier1 
directs  that  the  incision  should  be  made  as  far  forwards  as  possible  with- 
out wounding  the  cephalic  vein,  in  order  to  preserve  the  greater  part  of 
the  deltoid  muscle  in  its  natural  connection  with  the  circumflex  nerve,  by 
which  he  hopes  to  preserve  the  action  of  that  muscle.  The  joint  is  then 
to  be  cut  into,  and  then  all  the  tendons  and  periosteum  peeled  off  the 
bones  with  raspatories  of  the  proper  shape,  the  humerus  being  gradually 
pushed  out  of  the  wound  till  the  proper  level  is  reached  for  its  section. 

I  have  never  seen  a  case  in  which,  after  this  excision,  the  arm  could  be 
elevated  above  a  horizontal  line,  and  this  seems  to  me  to  depend  more  on 
the  loss  of  the  joint,  and  the  consequent  want  of  a  point  of  support  for 
the  humerus,  than  on  any  supposed  loss  of  function  of  the  deltoid.  In 
fact,  I  believe  that  the  atrophy  of  the  deltoid  is  secondary  on  the  loss  of 
its  function,  and  that  if  the  machinery  for  raising  the  arm  could  be  re- 
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produced — that  is  to  say,  if  the  head  of  the  humerus  could  be  regenerated 
along  with  a  perfect  capsule,  so  that  the  ball  could  be  firmly  applied  to 
its  socket  as  in  the  natural  condition — the  deltoid  would  soon  regain  its 
bulk  and  power.  But  there  is  no  proof  given  by  M.  Ollier's  cases  that 
this  is  ever  done;  and  the  mere  ligamentous  union  which  generally  en- 
sues furnishes  no  such  fulcrum.  At  the  same  time,  the  shorter  the  liga- 
ment the  more  power  of  motion  will  there  be  in  the  humerus  ;  and  to  this 
eud  it  is  very  important  to  preserve  the  periosteum  if  the  bone  is  to  be 
divided  much  below  the  tuberosities.  Many  histories  show  the  extensive 
excisions  which  may  be  practiced  on  the  humerus  with  preservation  of  a 
very  useful  arm.  One  published  in  the  Lancet  for  July  18,  1874,  by  Dr. 
Donovan,  records  a  case  in  which  the  whole  bone  from  the  head  to  a  point 
just  above  the  condyles  was  excised  subperiosteally,  in  a  case  of  acute 
periostitis  in  a  boy,  with  good  results. 

The  excision  of  the  scapula  on  account  of  a  tumor  is  a  formidable 
operation,  the  advantages  of  which  should  be  maturely  weighed  before 
its  dangers  are  encountered.  Operations  on  this  bone  for  necrosis  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  permanently  successful,  but  they  rather  resemble 
the  common  operations  for  extraction  of  a  sequestrum  than  formal 
excisions. 

The  total  excision  of  the  scapula  for  a  tumor  should  be  thus  performed. 
The  patient  being  brought  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  an  assistant 
should  be  charged  with  the  compression  of  the  subclavian  artery,  for 
which  purpose,  if  the  projection  of  the  tumor  makes  compression  diffi- 
cult, the  incisions  may  be  so  managed  as  to  enable  him  to  put  his  linger 
directly  down  upon  it.  This  precaution  much  diminishes  the  haemor- 
rhage from  the  subscapular  artery  and  its  branches,  which  otherwise 
might  be  formidable.  The  surgeon  then  proceeds  to  denude  the  tumor 
of  its  outer  coverings  by  turning  down  appropriate  skin  flaps,  taking 
great  care,  however,  not  to  open  the  capsule  of  the  tumor  itself.1  When 
the  whole  tumor  is  thus  exposed  the  muscles  inserted  into  the  vertebral 
border  of  the  bone  should  be  rapidly  divided,  as  also  those  which  are 
attached  to  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  The  tumor  being  now  movable 
should  be  lifted  well  up,  and  freed  from  its  other  attachments  by  rapid 
strokes  of  the  knife,  commencing  from  its  lower  angle.  The  subscapular 
artery  is  divided  near  the  end  of  the  operation,  and  can  be  caught  hold 
of  by  the  surgeon  or  his  assistant,  and  held  till  the  tumor  is  removed,  or 
can  be  at  once  tied.  The  ligaments  of  the  shoulder  are  then  easily 
divided  and  the  mass  removed.  The  acromion  process,  if  not  diseased, 
may  be  divided  with  bone-nippers,  and  left  behind  to  preserve  the  shape 
of  the  parts  and  protect  the  head  of  the  humerus. 

Excision  of  the  Clavicle. — Excisions  of  any  part  of  the  clavicle  should 
be  undertaken  with  the  greatest  care  on  account  of  the  close  relations 
which  the  bone  has  to  important  structures,  and  on  account  of  the  risk 
of  diffuse  inflammation  below  the  deep  fascia  of  the  neck;  and  the  total 
extirpation  of  the  bone,  for  a  tumor  springing  from  its  substance,  is  one 
of  the  gravest  operations  in  surgery.  In  Mott's  case  the  operation  lasted 
four  hours,  and  thirty  vessels  were  tied.  Mott  says,  u  This  operation 
far  surpassed,  in  tediousness,  difficulty,  and  danger,  anything  which  I 
have  ever  witnessed  or  performed."  If  it  be  decided  to  remove  the 
whole  clavicle  along  with  a  tumor,  the  incisions  should  be  made  very 
free,  one  over  the  long  axis  of  the  bone,  joined  by  others  in  appropriate 


1  See  Pollock,  in  St.  George's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iv,  p.  237. 
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places  for  turning  down  such  flaps  as  may  appear  -necessary,  and  the 
parts  to  be  operated  on  should  be  brought  fairly  into  view  before  the 
bone  is  meddled  with.  After  having  freely  divided  all  the  superficial 
attachments  of  the  bone  and  tumor,  the  next  step  is  to  divide  the  outer 
end  of  the  clavicle  from  the  scapula,  either  by  cutting  through  the  joint 
or  by  severing  the  bone  with  a  small  saw  or  nippers.  Then  the  part 
which  is  to  be  removed  can  be  raised,  and  must  be  separated  with  great 
care  from  the  important  parts  which  lie  below  it,  so  as  to  reach  the 
sternal  part,  which  is  last  divided,  and  which  serve's  during  the  opera- 
tion as  a  pivot  on  which  the  bone  can  be  moved  and  supported  ;  or,  in 
other  cases,  it  may  be  found  more  convenient  to  divide  this  part  of  the 
bone  also  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  operation.1  It  appears  that  very 
useful  motion  may  be  recovered  after  the  removal  of  a  large  part,  or  even 
the  whole,  of  the  shaft  of  the  clavicle. 

Excision  of  the  elbow  is  a  most  useful  and  a  most  successful  operation. 
It  is  practiced  on  account  of  injury  and  of  disease  with  equal  relative 
success,  though  the  absolute  success  is,  as  in  all  operations,  much  greater 
in  cases  of  disease  than  those  of  injury.  Any  disease  which  does  not  ex- 
tend far  from  the  articulating  surfaces,  and  which  is  otherwise  incurable, 
is  a  clear  indication  for  excision.  As  caries  of  the  joint-ends  of  the  elbow 
hardly  ever  involves  any  extensive  inflammation  of  the  shafts  of  the 
bones,  this  comprises  most  cases  of  serious  disease  of  this  joint.  There 
are  even  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  not  incurable,  but  where  the  cure 
would  involve  long  disuse  of  the  limb  and  ultimate  loss  of  motion  from 
anchylosis,  where  it  may  be  justifiable  to  resort  to  excision,  if  the  patient 
be  young  and  healthy,  in  the  hope  of  cutting  short  the  disease  and  pro- 
curing a  more  movable  limb.  And  other  cases  are  also  met  with,  though 
rarely,  in  which  the  limb  has  been  allowed  to  become  anchylosed  in  an 
extended  or  otherwise  useless  position,  and  where  the  surgeon  may  be 
justified  in  excising  the  joint  at  the  request  of  his  patient  after  the  risks 
and  the  probable  advantages  of  the  operation  have  been  explained  to  him. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  operation  that  the  object  is  to 
procure  such  union  as  shall  be  sufficiently  linn,  on  the  one  hand,  to  afford 
a  fixed  centre  of  motion  for  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  and  thus  give  pre- 
cision and  strength  to  the  movements  of  the  hand,  and  yet  shall  not  be  so 
close  as  to  abolish  any  of  the  motions  of  the  joint.  In  the  most  successful 
cases  these  indications  are  perfectly  fulfilled,  so  that  the  motions  of  the 
hand  are  as  extensive  as  on  the  sound  side,  and  no  case  of  excision  of 
the  elbow  is  to  be  reckoned  as  perfectly  successful  in  which  this  is  not 
the  case.  Such  perfect  success  is  more  probable  in  childhood  than  in 
mature  life,  though  even  then  it  is  often  obtained,  and  if  it  be  not,  an 
amount  of  motion  ought  at  any  rate  to  be  insured  which  leaves  the  patient 
a  very  useful  arm  even  in  cases  which  do  not  quite  come  up  to  the  ideaL 

The  operation  is  now  almost  always  performed  by  means  of  a  single 
straight  incision  running  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  but  a 
little  external  to  it — t.  p.,  over  the  inner  side  of  the  olecranon  and  for 
about  two  inches  above  and  below  it.  This  incision  is  made  fairly  down 
to  the  bone,  dividing  the  triceps  muscle  and  the  periosteum.  The  oper- 
ator proceeds  differently  in  the  common  and  in  the  subperiosteal  opera- 
tion. J n  the  ordinary  operation  he  opens  the  joint  freely  by  cutting 
round  the  olecranon,  divides  the  external  lateral  ligament,  dissects  the 
parte  off  the  humerus  between  the  olecranon  and  internal  condyle  with 
much  care,  keeping  the  edge  of  the  knife  constantly  on  the  bone,  and 


1  Si'u  Tt*\  fcv* ,  "SYvA  .-C\\vt .  ^\\vm». %  ^<Sv.  ^u\% 
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pressing  the  parts  away  from  the  bone  with  the  left  thumb-nail  cautiously 
so  as  not  to  endanger  the  ulnar  nerve  which  lies  amongst  these  parts.1 
Then  the  internal  lateral  ligament  is  cut  away  from  the  humerus,  and 
now  the  joint  is  quite  destroyed.  If  the  end  of  the  humerus  can  be  thrust 
out  of  the  wound  without  interfering  with  the  bones  of  the  forearm  it  is 
to  be  sawn  across  just  above  the  condyles,  or  the  olecranon  may  be  cut 
away  for  this  purpose  before  the  rest  of  the  disease  is  removed  from  the 
forearm.  Then  the  bones  of  the  forearm  are  to  be  thrust  out  of  the 
wound  and  sawn  off  on  the  same  level — t.  e.,  just  below  the  coronoid  pro- 
cess, the  head  and  neck,  but  not  the  bicipital  tubercle  of  the  radius  being 
removed.  It  is  far  better  to  remove  both  bones  together  by  a  clean  cut 
with  the  saw  than  to  divide  the  neck  of  the  radius  with  bone  nippers. 
And  it  is  often  convenient  to  reverse  the  usual  order,  by  removing  the 
bones  of  the  forearm  before  dealing  with  the  humerus.  When  the  sur- 
geon is  satisfied  that  all  the  disease  is  removed,  the  bandage  is  relaxed 
(if,  as  is  generally  advisable,  Esmarch's  bandage  has  been  employed), 
and  the  vessels  tied  with  catgut  ligature.  Then  a  few  minutes  are  to  be 
given  for  exposure  and  cold  bathing  to  stay  any  residual  oozing,  the 
wound  is  to  be  united  with  silver  sutures,  a  drainage-tube  being  inserted 
into  it,  and  the  arm  put  on  a  splint  and  dressed. 

Subperiosteal  Method. — If  the  operator  decide  to  proceed  subperioste- 
ally  he  must  first  take  care  that  his  incision  has  really  divided  the  whole 
periosteum  down  to  the  bony  structure,  then  by  working  with  the  raspa- 
tory on  the  back  of  the  olecranon  he  will  find  it  very  easy  to  detach  the 
periosteum  there,  and  he  must  use  all  possible  care  to  clean  the  back  of 
the  humerus  completely  of  all  soft  structure — periosteum,  capsule  of  joint, 
and  tendons — and  especially  to  detach  as  completely,  and  with  as  little 
injury  as  possible  to  their  structure,  all  the  tendons  and  other  soft  parts 
which  adhere  to  both  condyles.  The  end  of  the  olecranon  may  now  be 
removed  in  order  to  obtain  access  to  the  front  of  the  ulna,  detach  the 
tendon  from  the  coronoid  process,  and  thus  complete  the  denudation  of 
the  portion  of  ulna  which  is  to  be  sawn  off.  If  the  attachments  of  the 
orbicular  ligament  can  be  recognized  and  preserved,  it  may  be  possible 
to  remove  the  head  of  the  radius  without  interfering  with  them.  Now 
comes  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  operation,  viz.,  how  to  clean  the  fron* 
of  the  humerus  of  its  periosteum.  M.  Oilier  attempts  this  by  gliding  a 
curved  instrument  between  the  bone  and  periosteum  and  convej'ing  a 
chain  saw  in  its  course,  but  this  curved  raspatory  is  very  apt,  when  act- 
ing in  the  dark,  to  pass  through  the  periosteum.  It  seems  better  to  divide 
the  bone  with  the  keyhole  saw  from  behind  incompletely,  and  then  frac- 
ture it,  as  is  done  by  some  operators  while  removing  the  end  of  the  femur 
in  excising  the  knee.  The  periosteum  will  remain  untorn,  and  the  sur- 
geon can  then  proceed  to  detach  it  from  either  side,  commencing  from 
the  part  exposed  in  the  wound.  The  advantages  of  the  subperiosteal  ex- 
cision of  the  elbow,  which  is  far  more  laborious  and  involves  more  violence 
to  the  tissues  than  the  common  operation,  are,  I  must  say,  as  yet  un- 
proved. 

After  the  operation,  the  limb  should  be  placed  lightly  on  a  splint.  The 
precise  form  of  splint  is  of  no  importance  ;  in  fact,  the  splint  itself  is  not 


1  The  ulnar  nerve  is  seen  in  operations  on  the  dead  subject,  but  in  disease  it  is  sel- 
dom visible,  being  hidden  by  the  inflammatory  products  around  the  diseased  joint. 
I  have  seen  it  in  primary  excision  for  injury  in  the  living,  and  in  excisions  in  which 
Esmarch's  bandage  is  used  it  may  sometimes  be  seen. 
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absolutely  necessary,  for  some  surgeons  of  much  experience  use  only  a 
bandage.  But  I  think  the  support  and  confidence  which  the  splint  gives 
(especially  if  startings  of  the  limb  take  place,  as  they  are  rather  apt  to 
do)  are  a  great  comfort  to  the  patient.  In  about  a  week,  when  the  parts 
are  beginning  to  consolidate,  the  splint  should  be  so  arranged  aa  to  per- 
mit the  hand  to  reach  the  mouth,  and  when  the  wound  has  nearly  healed 
passive  motion  and  then  active  motion  is  to  be  enforced.  The  precise 
time  at  which  active  motion  is  to  begin  cannot  be  fixed.     If  the  quantity 

FlO.  404. 


The  method  of  slinging  the  limb  after  excision  of  the  elbow. 


of  bone  prescribed  above  has  been  removed,  there  will  very  likely  never 
be  occasion  for  any  passive  motion  at  all,  and  in  no  case  ought  it  to  be 
used  until  all  active  inflammation  has  passed  over  and  the  wound  is  almost 
healed.  While  the  patient  is  in  bed  it  is  a  comfort  to  sling  the  arm  from 
a  pole  over  the  bed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  404. 

TJ)e  repair  after  excinion  is  in  rare  cases  by  bony  anchylosis.  This  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  reckoned  as  a  failure,  and  ought  hardly  ever  to  occur. 
It  depends  generally  on  the  removal  of  too  little  bone,  and  on  the  neglect 
of  passive  motion  afterwards.  Commonly  the  repair  is  by  means  of  fibrous 
bands  which  tie  Uve>  ends  of  W\s.  &\Rfe?«n\.  \aofcfc&  \a  «*&\\  other.     In  rare 
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cases  there  is  considerable  reproduction  of  bone  and  a  complete  joint  is 
formed.  This  was  the  case  in  a  remarkable  instance  described  and  figured 
by  Mr.  Syme,  in  which  a  considerable 
reproduction  of  bone  had  taken  place 
from  either  side  of  the  end  of  the  hu- 
merus, and  these  two  newly  produced 
condyles  locked  in  the  two  bones  of 
the  forearm,  forming  a  complete  hinge 
joint,  in  which  the  radius  played  in  a 
newly  formed  orbicular  ligament.  The 
patient,  who  was  a  railway  guard,  had 
been  able  to  use  the  excised  elbow  as 
well  as  the  sound  one  for  the  purpose 
of  swinging  himself  from  one  carriage 
to  anotiier  of  the  train  in  motion. 
This  reproduction  is  quite  as  perfect 
as  any  which  has  been  proved  to  take 
place  after  subperiosteal  resection.  In 
fact  the  reproduced  bone  after  the  lat- 
ter operation  is  often  exuberant  and  is 
detrimental  to  the  motion  of  the  joint.1 

Excision  of  the  wrist  as  a  formal 
operation  is  not  often  practiced,  since 
in  cases  of  disease  which  are  suffici- 
ently serious  to  justify  so  very  severe 
a  proceeding,  the  affection  has  gener- 
ally extended  too  far ;  while  in  slighter 
cases,  the  snrgeou  thinks  that  the  pa- 
tient will  ultimately  do  better  if  only 
the  diseased  portions  of  bone  be  deait  ';"«""»■■  th*  *"  loi"1 '/'  "ZZ^l 

.   .     -  ,    '  .  ligament  around  the  head  of  the  radius ;  g%  a 

With  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  liec-  portion  »f  the  ligamentous  union  between  the 

essary,  and  passive  motion  be  kept  Up  uluaand  humerun;  A,  tendon  of  the  bleep*;  •*, 

Sedulously.      In  Cases  Of  injury  I  have  M<>w  lateral  lUamenls  attached  below  to  the 

.    i  j       «  .    .  *      i     .  end  of  the  ulna  on  one  side,  and  to  the  orbicu- 

never  as  yet  heard  of  excision  being  lar  Hga,uent  on  the  other, 
practiced. 

The  two  chief  objects  in  the  operation  of  excision  of  the  wrist  are  not  to 
divide  any  tendons  which  can  be  spared,  and  to  remove  the  whole  joint, 
i.  6.,  the  ends  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  all  the  bones  of  the  carpus 
(except  perhaps  the  pisiform),  and  the  ends  of  all  the  metacarpal  bones. 
This  is  best  done  according  to  Professor  Lister's  method,  which  is  thus 
effected.  The  patient  is  put  under  anaesthesia,  and  then,  the  bandage  or 
tourniquet  being  securely  adapted,  an  incision  is  made  commencing  in 
front  over  the  second  metacarpal  bone  internal  to  the  tendon  of  the  ex- 
tensor secundi  internodii  pollicis,  and  running  along  the  back  of.  the 
carpus,  internal  to  the  same  tendon,  as  high  as  to  the  base  of  the  styloid 
process  of  the  radius.  The  soft  parts,  including  the  extensor  secundi 
internodii  and  the  radial  artery,  being  cautiously  detached  from  the  bones 
external  to  this  incision,  and  the  tendons  of  the  radial  extensors  of  the 
wrist  being  also  severed  from  their  attachments,  the  external  bones  of  the 
carpus  will  be  exposed.  When  this  has  been  done  sufficiently,  the  next 
step  is  to  sever  the  trapezium  from  the  other  bones  with  cutting  pliers, 


Mr.  Hymn's  case  of  reproduction  of  the  joint 
after  excision  of  the  elbow.  From  the  Lan- 
cet, vol.  i,  1855.  a,  the  humerus;  b,  the  ulna; 
c,  the  radius;  d,  e,  projections  from  the  shaft 
of  the  humerus  locking  in  the  bones  of  tho 


1  A  very  interesting  account  of  the  disseeti<m  of  a  case  four  years  after  subperios- 
teal resection  will  be  found  in  Langenbeck's  Archiv,  vol.  x,  by  Dr.  Doutrelepont. 
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in  order  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  latter,  which  should  be  done  as 
freely  as  is  found  convenient.  The  operator  now  turns  to  the  ulnar  side 
of  the  incision  and  cleans  the  carpal  and  metacarpal  bones  as  much  as 
can  be  done  easily.  The  ulnar  incision  is  now  made.  It  should  be  very 
free,  extending  from  about  two  inches  above  the  styloid  process  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone,  and  lying  near  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  ulna.  The  dorsal  line  of  this  incision  is  then  raised  along 
with  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  which  should  not  be  isolated 

Fig.  406. 


Diagram  of  the  excision  of  the  wrist  (after  Lister),  a,  the  radial  artery ;  b,  tendon  of  the  extensor 
secundi  internodii  pol  litis;  c,  indicator;  i>,  Ext.  comm.  digitorum  ;  k,  Ext.  min.  dig. ;  F,  Ext,  prim, 
int.  pol. ;  <;,  Ext.  oss.  met.  pol. ;  h  I,  Ext.  carp.  rod.  long,  and  brev. ;  K,  Ext,  carp.  uln. ;  L  L,  line  of  ra- 
dial incision.— From  the-System  of  Surgery. 


from  the  skin  and  should  he  cut  as  near  its  insertion  as  possible.  Then 
the  common  extensor  tendons  should  be  raised,  and  the  whole  of  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  carpus  denuded,  until  the  two  wounds  communi- 
cate quite  freely  together;  but  the  radius  is  not  as  yet  cleaned.  The 
next  step  is  to  clean  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  ulna  and  carpus,  in  doing 
which  the  pisiform  bone  and  the  hooked  process  of  the  unciform  are 
severed  from  the  rest  of  the  carpus,  the  former  with  the  knife,  the  latter 
with  the  cutting  pliers.  In  cleaning  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  carpus, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  go  so  far  forwards  as  to  endanger  the  deep 
palmar  arch.  Now,  the  ligaments  of  the  internal  carpal  bones  being  suf- 
ficiently divided,  t\\e\  ax*,  to  \\s.  \^mc>N^d  with  blunt  bone  forceps.  Next 
the  end  of  the  v\\na  \a  m^  Vo  ^oUw^ ^m  \X\^ \mm\i^\A\% wru  off, 
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as  low  down  as  is  consistent  with  its  condition,  but  in  any  case  above  its 
radial  articulation.  The  end  of  the  radius  is  then  cleaned  sufficiently  to 
allow  of  its  being  protruded  and  removed.  If  this  can  be  done  without 
disturbing  the  tendons  from  their  grooves,  it  is  far  better.  If  the  level 
of  the  section  is  below  the  upper  part  of  the  cartilaginous  facet  for  the 
ulna,  the  remainder  of  the  cartilage  must  be  cut  away  with  the  pliers.  The 
operator  next  attends  to  the  metacarpal  bones,  which  are  pushed  out  from 
one  or  the  other  incision  and  cut  off  with  the  pliers  so  as  to  remove  the 
whole  of  their  cartilage-covered  portions.  The  trapezium  bone,  which 
was  left  in  the  early  stage  of  the  operation,  is  now  carefully  dissected 
out,  so  as  to  avoid  any  injury  to  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  or 
to  the  radial  artery,  and  the  articular  surface  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone 
is  then  exposed  and  removed.  Lastly,  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the 
pisiform  bone  is  taken  away ;  but  the  nonarticular  part  is  left  behind  un- 
less it  is  diseased,  in  which  case  it  shonld  be  removed  entire.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  hooked  process  of  the  unciform. 

The  operation  is  one  of  the  most  tedious  and  difficult  in  surgery,  but 
it  appears  to  me  to  give  very  satisfactory  results,  and  therefore  should,  I 
think,  always  be  adopted  in  such  cases  as  are  favorable  for  any  operation 
at  all.  It  is  advisable,  if  not  necessary,  to  put  on  the  tourniquet,  so  that 
the  view  of  the  parts  should  not  be  obscured  by  blood.  It  is  also  very 
desirable  to  break  down  freely  any  adhesions  which  the  tendons  may 
have  formed,  while  the  patient  is  under  chloroform  previous  to  the  oper- 
ation. 

No  tendons  are  divided  in  this  operation  except  the  extensors  of  the 
wrist,  for  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  is  inserted  lower  down  than  the  point 
at  which  the  metacarpal  bone  is  usually  divided. 

In  order  to  insure  motion,  particularly  in  the  fingers,  passive  move- 
ments should  be  performed  from  a  very  early  period  after  the  operation. 
For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Lister  places  the  limb  on  a  splint  with  the  palm  of 
the  hand  raised  by  a  large  wedge  of  cork,  fixed  below 'it;  so  that  the 
joints  of  the  fingers  can  be  moved  without  taking  the  limb  off  the  appa- 
ratus. Special  arrangements  are  made  for  keeping  the  splint  steady  and 
for  preventing  displacement  of  the  hand  to  either  side.  Careful  and 
methodical  passive  motion  should  be  used  to  each  several  joint — to  those 
of  the  fingers  and  thumb  almost  from  the  day  of  operation,  and  to  the 
wrist  as  soon  as  the  parts  have  acquired  some  firmness,  each  movement, 
pronation  and  supination,  flexion  and  extension,  abduction  and  adduc- 
tion, being  separately  exercised  ;  and  the  patient  should  be  encouraged 
to  make  attempts  at  voluntary  motion  as  early  as  possible.  In  order  to 
exercise  the  fingers,  the  portion  of  the  splint  which  supports  them  may 
be  removed  while  that  on  which  the  wrist  is  received,  is  still  left.  Fin- 
ally, when  the  rigid  splint  is  left  off,  some  flexible  support  is  still  to  be 
worn  for  a  long  time. 

Exdnion  of  the  hip  is  performed  almost  exclusively  on  account  of 
strumous  disease  (so  called)  of  the  joint.  The  few  cases  in  which  this 
operation  has  been  practiced  for  gunshot  injuries  have,  I  believe,  all  oc- 
curred in  military  practice,  and  they  have  been  exceedingly  fatal. 

I  have  spoken  in  the  appropriate  place  (p.  480)  of  the  indications  for 
performing  this  operation  in  morbus  coxarius,  and  have  now  only  to  deal 
with  the  operative  details.  Some  operators  content  themselves  with  re- 
moving only  so  much  of  the  femur  as  is  diseased;  others  (as  Dr.  Sayre, 
of  New  York)  consider  it  necessary  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  trochanter 
major.     The  latter  plan  seems  to  me  to  involve  an  unnecessarily  exten- 
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give  removal  of  bone  ;  but  if  it  is  preferred  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  sub- 
periosteal method  should  be  followed,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Sayre. 
The  ordinary  operation  is  thus  performed.  A  free  incision  is  made,  of  a 
semilunar  shape  with  the  convexity  backwards,  over  the  posterior  part 
of  the  trochanter,  which  should  go  boldly  down  to  the  bone.  Then  In- 
cutting  along  the  neck  of  the  femur  the  joint  is  reached,1  and  it  should 
be  freely  opened ;  the  head  of  the  bone  twisted  out  of  the  joint,  and  the 
neck  divided,  with  a  keyhole  saw,  as  low  down  as  the  surgeon  thinks 
necessary.  If  the  operation  is  performed  for  injury,  and  the  neck  of  the 
bone  is  fractured,  the  incisions  must  be  more  extensive,  the  fractured 
part  must  be  freely  exposed,  seized  with  the  lion  forceps  and  dissected 
out,  and  then  search  must  be  made  for  bullets,  fragments  of  bone,  and 
other  foreign  bodies.  Finally,  the  surgeon  must  carefully  examine  the 
acetabulum  and  remove  by  the  gouge,  trephine,  chisel,  and  forceps  all 
portions  of  diseased  bone.  In  the  subperiosteal  resection,  the  periosteum 
is  divided  just  below  the  great  trochanter,  and  that  process  is  denuded 
from  all  fibrous  tissue  (periosteum  and  tendons)  inserted  into  it,  and  this 
proceeding  is  carried  on  upwards  till  the  joint  has  been  laid  freely  open. 
Then  the  common  tendon  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus  is  divided  with  a  knife 
and  the  deep  portions  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  separated  from  the  fibrous 
strictures  as  well  as  it  is  possible. 

It  is  usual  in  Europe  to  dress  the  wound  lightly,  and  either  put  up  the 
limb  in  a  bracketed  splint,  or  in  a  plaster  of  Paris  case,  or — which  I  have 
found  easier  and  quite  as  satisfactory — with  a  weight  and  pulley.  None 
of  these  plans  aim  at  restoring  the  length  of  the  limb.  Dr.  Sayre's  plan 
consists  in  screwing  the  limb  down  by  means  of  an  extending  apparatus 
to  the  same  length  as  the  other,  and  he  asserts  that  in  some  cases  after 
removing  a  great  length  of  bone,  the  limb  has  regained  its  normal  length, 
and  all  its  natural  movements. 

The  operation  is  a  dangerous  one ;  at  least  a  great  many  patients  die 
after  it ;  many  it  is  true,  not  from  the  operation  but  from  previous  disease. 
Still  the  number  who  have  died  from  the  direct  sequel*  of  the  operation 
has  not-  been  small,  in  my  experience.  Nearly  half  of  the  published 
cases  seem  to  have  proved  fatal,  from  one  cause  or  another. 

Union  is  almost  always  by  ligament;'2  in  some  rare  cases,  chiefly  those 
which  have  been  neglected,  osseous  anchylosis  has  taken  place ;  in  others 
no  union  lias  occurred,  or  the  femur  has  been  so  looselj'  connected  to  the 
pelvis  that  the  limb  is  useless. 

Excision  of  the  knee  is  an  operation  which  has  afforded  excellent  re- 
sults in  the  less  severe  cases  of  disease  of  the  synovial  membrane  and 
articular  surfaces  of  that  joint,  for  which  amputation  used  to  be  per- 
formed. By  "  the  less  severe  cases  "  I  mean  such  as  occur  in  young 
persons  of  a  tolerably  healthy  constitution,  from  chronic  action,  not 
spreading  to  any  great  extent  into  the  bone,  and  not  accompanied  with 
very  great  distortion  or  atrophy  of  the  limb.  It  is  quite  true  that  in 
many  of  these  cases,  if  no  operation  be  performed,  the  abscesses  will 
dry  up  and  the  diseased  bone  exfoliate  ultimately;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  this  action  often  takes  many  years  to  accomplish,  during  the  whole 


1  Though  the  joint  in  advanced  stages  of  disease  is  usually  spoken  of  as  "dis- 
located,'' it  really  hardly  ever  is  so.  Having  excised  the  hip-joint  between  twenty 
and  thirty  tim«'s  I  cannot  remember  to  have  come  across  a  case  in  which  the  head  o! 
the  bone  (or  lis  rennniv^  v*w,*  w«A  uv  the  acetabulum,  and  Dr.  Sayre  says  that  in  fifty- 
two  cases  of  excAsion  \\e,  Y\\\*  owVj  KouxA  wv*  vA  Kv\w*&wgl. 

a  Syst.  of  Surgery,  \o\.  \,v  ^V*&^« 
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of  which  time  the  patient  is  unfit  for  any  active  employment,  and  that 
often  at  the  end  of  it  the  limb  is  more  an  incumbrance  than  anything 
else,  and  frequently  requires  amputation.  However  this  may  be  it  is 
certain  that  we  used  some  years  ago  to  see  amputation  practiced  in  many 
of  the  same  class  of  cases  as  are  now  treated  most  successfully  by  ex- 
cision, and  so  far  excision  of  the  knee  has  been  a  great  gain.  But  the 
attempt  to  show  that  it  is  in  itself  a  safer  and  more  successful  operation 
than  amputation  has  failed,  and  all  judicious  surgeons  now  agree  that 
excision  cannot  be  successfully  performed  above  the  middle  period  of 
life  (say  about  forty,  varying,  however,  of  course  with  the  constitution) 
or  in  phthisical  patients,  or  in  acute  or  extensive  disease,  or  for  tumors, 
in  all  which  conditions  amputation  though  dangerous  is  often  successful. 

Excision  is  also  very  dangerous  when  performed  as  a  primary  opera- 
tion for  injury,  and  especiallj7  those  complicated  injuries  which  follow  on 
gunshot  wounds;  so  that  in  these  cases  amputation  is  usually  preferred, 
unless  under  exceptional  circumstances,  that  is  to  say  in  persons  of  re- 
markably sound  constitution,  or  at  early  periods  of  life,  and  in  whom  the 
injury  can  be  ascertained  to  be  strictly  limited  to  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  articulation. 

The  operation  is  thus  performed.  An  incision  should  be  made  from 
the  back  part  of  one  condyle  to  the  back  part  of  the  other  (Fig.  387,  8), 
passing  across  the  front  of  the  limb  below  the  patella,  and  slightly  convex 
downwards.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  make  any  other  incision  into  the 
skin  ;l  but  if  there  is  much  thickening  about  the  soft  parts,  perpendicular 
incisions  may  be  made  at  the  ends  of  this,  so  as  to  form  the  H  shaped 
incision,  which  used  always  to  be  employed  in  this  operation.  The 
ligamcntum  patellae  is  to  be  divided  in  the  first  incision ;  then  the  soft 
parts  are  to  be  thrown  back  from  the  patella  and  the  end  of  the  femur, 
and  the  patella  is  to  be  removed.3  The  joint  is  now  to  be  freely  opened 
by  catting  at  the  sides  of  the  condyles,  so  as  to  sever  completely  both 
lateral  ligaments;  and  then  the  knife  is  to  be  carried  round  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  end  of  the  femur,  care  being  taken  in  doing  this  to  thrust 
the  femur  out  of  the  wounds  as  much  as  possible,  by  an  assistant  forcibly 
flexing  the  limb,  and  to  keep  the  edge  of  the  knife  directed  towards  the 
bone,  and  guided  by  the  finger,  so  as  to  avoid  the  popliteal  artery,  which 
here  is  separated  from  the  bone  only  by  some  fat  and  loose  tissue ;  and, 


1  Some  surgeons  prefer  to  make  a  long  elliptical  flap  from  the  front  of  the  limb, 
including  the  patella.  I  myself  do  not  ordinarily  use  this  method,  as  it  makes  a 
larger  wound,  and  renders  it  somewhat  more  difficult  to  deal  with  the  patella.  It 
may,  however,  be  necessary  when  there  is  much  swelling. 

2  It  is  my  invariable  rule  to  remove  the  patella,  and  this  is,  I  believe,  the  usual 
practice.  1  can  see  no  use  in  the  bone  if  left,  and  much  risk  of  recurrence  of  disease. 
(See  also  Swain,  On  Excision  of  the  Knee-joint,  p  73.)  Dr.  Patrick  Heron  Watson, 
on  the  other  hand,  counsels  its  preservation,  when  possible,  for  the  following  reasons: 
"  (1)  That  its  removal  is  unnecessary  in  most  cases  ;  (2)  that  its  presence  in  the  flap 
bears  up  the  soft  parts  from  the  line  of  incision,  and,  without  preventing  consolida- 
tion, helps  to  keep  them  away  from  the  cut  margin  of  either  osseous  surface  ;  (8)  that 
its  removal  occasions  more  bleeding;  and  (4)  that  the  hollow  left  after  its  removal 
from  the  centre  of  the  long  flup  leaves  a  hollow  cavity,  in  which  matter  bags,  and 
requires  a  separate  incision  to  drain  it  efficiently."  (On  Excision  of  the  Knee,  p. 
76.)  If  the  latter  assertion  be  well  founded,  it  constitutes  to  my  mind  an  additional 
objection  to  the  use  of  the  long  flap  in  excision,  rather  than  an  argument  for  the 
preservation  of  the  patella.  None  of  the  other  supposed  inconveniences  of  removing 
the  patella  will  be  found  to  be  of  any  practical  importance  if  the  operation  be  per- 
formed with  the  simple  transverse  incision.  As  to  the  first  assertion,  it  is  a  matter 
of  experience.  In  my  own  practice,  the  removal  of  the  patella  has  seemed  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  not  merely  advisable,  but  necessary. 


F*10.  407.-  A  >".  timi  made   I h rough  ih< 
and  tlhta  in  ftcbfldlfcd  tlv. 

•  Ion  "J'  ihr  •  ■  | > i i < I » >  ifml  lien  poial  tt 

whirl. 

[f  tin-  letflfof)   I LAde  iil»"- 
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. .  <J.     In  th.    tibia,  lb*'  n  i 
iniiv  be  removed  without  risk,— Frout  ii» 

shown  Id  •■ 
Urior  view,  to  mark  the  level  it  * 
ned, 

the  shaft  from  mere  want  of  care,  having  forgotten,  or  omitted  to   ' 
tain,  whereabouts  this  line  is   situated.     Figs,  4 1 > 7 ,  4<>s  show 
position,  and  will  prove  that  in  any  case  of  excision  in  which  the  * 
cartilaginous  surface  of  the  femur  is  removed,  the  shaft  will  he 
upon.     The  end  of  the  femur  having  been  removed  the  the  tihU 

is  to  he  cleaned  and  sawn  horizontally,  care  being  taken  in  young  pea 
to  keep  close  below  the  cartilaginous  surface,  so  that  the  epiphysial  line 
be  not  interfered  w\\A\.    lu  cases  where  there  has  been  no  dfatooal 
nor  much  alteration  \n  \W  *\\\\\^.  <A  vW  \m^  ftwa  orevious  <li~ease, 
there  is  now   usu&Uy  wu  \m^«KvnuttiX  \»  \\w\\\w  SXvt  \\\s&>  \%\  ^  ^xro*j& 
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position,  with  the  bones  in  accurate  adjustment.  Otherwise  they  must 
be  adjusted  by  taking  off  successive  pieces  from  the  end  of  the  femur  or 
tibia  (if  possible  without  going  beyond  the  epiphysis) ;  and  in  cases  of 
old  dislocation  it  is  often  necessary  to  sever  one  of  the  hamstring  tendons. 
The  parts  should,  in  all  cases,  be  adjusted  in  perfect  position  upon  a 
splint,  and  the  bandages  firmly  applied  before  the  patient  is  moved  or 
allowed  to  recover  from  the  chloroform.  If  the  femur  appears  at  all 
prominent,  a  short  splint  should  be  applied  in  front  in  order  to  counteract 
the  tendency  of  the  leg  to  gravitate  backwards  (which  is  also  assisted  by 

Fig.  409. 


Splint  for  excision  of  the  knee. 

the  action  of  the  flexor  tendons) ;  and  it  is  at  any  rate  a  useful  precau- 
tion to  apply  a  long  side-splint  to  the  outer  side  of  the  limb,  which  can 
be  discarded  after  the  first  few  days,  if  it  appears  superfluous.  I  have 
found  much  comfort  to  the  patient  from  suspending  the  whole  apparatus 
in  a  "Salter's  swing."  It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  the  splints 
are  interrupted  and  bracketed  with  iron  at  the  seat  of  operation,  so  as  to 
give  access  to  the  wound. 

There  are  many  other  methods  of  dressing  the  wound  and  limb  in 
cases  of  excision  of  the  knee.  Dr.  Patrick  Heron  Watson  warmly  rec- 
ommends the  use  of  plaster  of  Paris  (or  plaster  coated  with  paraffin 
externally,  to  render  it  less  permeable  to  discharges),  which  he  thus  ap- 
plies. Fig.  410  represents  an  iron  rod,  which  extends  from  the  groin  to 
the  foot,  the  upper  straight  end  being  at  the  groin,  the  arch  at  the  site  of 
the  wound,  the  hook  (for  swinging  the  limb)  near  the  ankle-joint,  and  the 


Fig.  410. 


y 


Dr.  P.  H.  Watson's  suspension-rod  for  excision  of  the  knee. 

raised  part  running  along  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  Fig.  411  shows  two 
forms  of  "  Gooch"  splint,  the  former  merely  hollowed  out  on  each  side  at 
the  level  of  the  wound  and  cut  out  at  the  lower  part  in  a  horseshoe  or 
stirrup  form,  to  relieve  the  heel  and  tendo  Achillis  from  pressure;  the 
latter  having  also  a  piece  above  to  be  adapted  to  the  innominate  bone. 

"In  application,  the  limb  is  first  laid  and  carefully  adjusted  upon  the 
posterior  splint,  which  should  preliminarily  be  padded  with  lint,  and 
covered  with  gutta-percha  tissue,  or  hot  paraffin,  in  the  position  which 
corresponds  to  the  site  of  operation.  The  iron  rod  is  then  placed  in 
front,  and  folded  lint  laid  between  it  and  the  limb  at  the  groin,  at  the 
tipper  part  of  the  tibia,  and  at  the  bend  of  the  ankle.  These  two  parts  of 
the  apparatus  are  then  retained  in  contact  wilh  the  limb  by  means  of  an 
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dpen  wove  roller  bandage  applied  from  the  toes  upwards,  the  site  of  the 
incision  being  alone  left  uncovered.  The  whole  is  then  rendered  immov- 
able by  means  either  of  plaster  of  Paris  applied  by  the  hand,  of  the  con- 
sistence of  thick  cream,  or  of  paraffin,  which,  having   been  rendered 


Flfl.411. 


Dr.  H.  P.  Watson's  splints  for  excision  of  the  knee. 


temporarily  liquid  by  heat,  is  applied  by  a  large  painter's  brush.  When 
the  application  has  solidified,  the  patient  may  be  removed  to  bed,  and 
the  limb  suspended  from  the  running  pulley  of  a  Salter's  swinging  cra- 
dle, or  from  the  roof-bar  of  the  common  iron-wire  cradle."  (0/>.  et/., 
p.  19.) 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  method  are  the  comfort  the  patient 
derives  from  being  ahle  to  shift  his  position  ;  the  ease  of  transporting 
him  from  place  to  place  (a  great  consideration  in  military  practice) ;  the 
facility  of  applying  dressings  to  the  wound ;  the  permanence,  simplicity, 
and  facility  of  construction  of  the  apparatus  itself.  The  plaster  of  Paris 
dressing  is  in  general  use  in  this  and  other  excisions  by  the  German 
surgeons. 

Mr.  Butcher  has  recommended1  a  "box-splint"  for  the  after-treatment 
of  this  operation.  This  consists  of  two  side-splints,  the  outer  one  ex- 
tending from  the  axilla  to  below  the  foot,  the  inner  from  the  groin  to 
below  the  foot,  jointed  on  to  a  back-piece.  The  sides  are  let  down  to 
dress  the  wound.  This  is,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  a  convenient  apparatus 
when  all  goes  well,  but  is  less  handy  when  complications  occur,  and  is, 
on  the  whole,  I  think,  inferior  to  the  above-mentioned  methods  of  treat- 
ment. 

It  is  an  essential  element  in  the  success  of  this  operation  not  to  be 
forced  to  disturb  the  limb  at  all  for  several  days;  hence  the  dressings 
should  he  most  carefully  applied  at  first.  And  for  the  same  reason  all  bleed- 
ing vessels  should  be  carefully  secured,  so  as  to  avoid  secondary  haemor- 
rhage. The  bleeding  during  the  operation  is  often  very  free,  from  the  en- 
larged articular  vessels;  and  secondary  haemorrhage  is  by  no  means  rare, 
and  is  a  very  unfavorable  occurrence.  The  operation,  especially  when  it 
has  been  a  protracted  one,  which  in  cases  of  old  dislocations  it  often  is, 
is  usually  followed  b^  a  considerable  amount  of  fever,  subsiding  with  the 
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•stablishment  of  a  free  suppuration  ;  and  then,  in  favorable  cases,  the 
work  of  repair  commences  by  granulation  and  osseous  union,  as  in  com- 
pound fracture.  In  unfavorable  cases,  the  bones  become  denuded  and 
ulcerated  in  the  suppurating  cavity,  the  discharge  is  offensive,  the  wound 
unhealthy,  fresh  abscesses  probably  form,  and  the  patient's  health,  in- 
stead of  improving  from  the  removal  of  the  disease,  shows  a  tendency  to 
decline.  Under  these  circumstances,  chloroform  should  be  administered 
and  amputation  performed,  if  on  examination  it  proves  necessary. 

The  process  of  recovery  is  usually  a  slow  one.  In  Dr.  Hodges's  tables 
the  average  duration  of  the  treatment  in  48  cases  in  which  the  patella 
was  removed  is  stated  to  have  been  225  days ;  and  in  38  cases  in  which 
that  hone  is  believed  to  have  been  left,  255  days ;  or,  roughly  speaking, 
the  average  duration  of  treatment  was  about  eight  months;  and  in 
roan}'  of  the  cases  which  afterwards  turn  out  the  most  successful,  sinuses 
remain  open,  and  the  limb  is  in  a  state  which  cannot  but  cause  anxiety 
for  many  months  after  formal  treatment  is  discontinued.  In  some  ex- 
ceptional cases,  indeed,  matters  go  on  much  more  rapidly  than  this,  and 
the  recovery  is  completed  as  soon  as  (indeed,  it  may  be  that  one  or  two 
have  recovered  sooner  than)  after  amputation;  but  as  a  general  rule,  the 
time  required  for  recovery  after  excision  may  be  taken  at  about  four 
times  as  long  as  after  amputation.  In  fact,  I  think  we  are  taking  a  view 
very  favorable  to  excision  if  we  sa}*  that  every  month  after  the  operation 
advances  the  cure  only  as  far  as  a  week  would  after  amputation. 

Repair,  when  the  case  does  perfectly  well,  is  by  osseous  anchylosis, 
and  this  ought  to  be  complete,  so  that  the  tibia  and  femur  form  one  solid 
mass  of  bone,  in  a  perfectly  straight  line.  There  is  a  great  tendency  to 
bow  outward  at  the  junction,  and  this  must  be  carefully  watched  and 
counteracted  during  the  process  of  healing  and  for  some  time  after  the 
patient  begins  to  put  his  leg  to  the  ground.  In  rarer  cases  the  limb 
bends  backwards1  or  inwards,  but  the  outward  bend  is  the  more  com- 
mon. In  some  cases  small  portions  of  bone  remain  long  exposed,  and 
the  wound  cannot  be  brought  to  heal.  Such  cases  may  often  be  treated 
successfully  by  gouging  or  by  treating  the  exposed  bone  with  sulphuric 
acid. 

Excision  of  the  ankle-joint  is  an  operation  which  is  not  often  prac- 
ticed, since  in  injury  it  is  usually  sufficient  to  take  away  the  loose  or 
comminuted  portions  of  bone,  and  in  disease  the  affection  is  seldom  so 
limited  to  the  ankle  as  to  justify  the  surgeon  in  removing  only  that  joint. 

Cases  suitable  for  excision  of  the  ankle  are  those  in  which  the  lesion 
(whether  traumatic  or  from  disease)  is  limited  to  the  ends  of  the  bones 
of  the  leg  and  to  the  astragalus.  When  the  disintegration  extends  far  into 
the  bones  of  the  leg  amputation  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  practiced,  and 
although  in  some  cases  a  considerable  amount  of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus 
has  been  successfully  removed  along  with  the  ankle-joint,2  yet  the  advisa- 
bility of  such  an  operation  must  always  be  very  doubtful.  Again,  the 
patient  ought  not  to  be  laboring  under  any  general  constitutional  ca- 
chexia ;  and  further,  those  cases  are  best  suited  for  this  excision  in  which 
the  disease  is  the  direct  result  of  a  somewhat  recent  injury.  With  all 
these  limitations,  the  range  of  application  o?  this  operation  will  be  but 
small  in  cases  of  disease,  and  in  those  of  injur}',  as  above  stated,  partial 
resections  have  hitherto  been  more  common,  but  there  is  much  reason  to 


1  As  in  a  separation  in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  where  bony  anchy- 
losis has  taken  place  at  a  right  angle. 

2  Bee  my  essay,  On  Excision  of  Bones  and  Joints,  in  the  5th  vol.  of  Syst.  of  Surg. 
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believe,  with  Mr.  H.  Lee,  that  in  these  cases  a  more  useful  limb  would 
often  be  obtained  by  a  more  formal  excision  of  the  whole  joint.1 

The  operation  is  not  an  easy  one,  and  it  is  rendered  more  difficult  in 
some  cases  by  partial  anchylosis.  The  best  way  of  performing  it  ia,  I 
think,  to  make  a  free  incision  behind  the  posterior  border  and  external 
malleolus  of  the  fibula,  extending  about  two  inches  along  the  outer  side  of 
the  foot,  and  a  smaller  incision,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  H.  Lee  (op.ciL) 
round  the  internal  malleolus.  The  inner  malleolus  having  been  carefully 
cleaued  of  soft  parts  is  to  be  partially  sawn  through  with  a  Hey's  saw, 
and  clipped  off  with  bone-nippers.  Then  the  external  malleolus,  having 
been  dissected  clear  of  the  tendons  and  other  fibrous  structures,  is  to  be 
sa wn  through,  and  now  by  clearing  the  bones  of  all  their  fibrous  adhesions, 
the  tibia  may  be  pushed  out  of  the  wound  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot, 
and  its  articular  end  sawn  off.  Next,  the  astragalus  is  to  be  dealt  with. 
In  all  cases  where  the  bone  is  much  inflamed  it  is  far  more  satisfactory 
(as  I  think  I  have  proved 2)  to  remove  the  whole  bone,  for  which  purpose 
the  astragalo-seaphoid  joint  should  first  be  freely  opened  ;  then  the  knife 
passed  between  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis,  dividing  the  interosseous 
ligament ;  and,  finally,  the  bone  twisted  out  with  the  lion-forceps.  But 
if  the  affection  of  the  astragalus  be  very  superficial,  a  keyhole  saw  may 
be  passed  into  the  wound,  either  in  front  of  or  behind  the  articular  sur- 
face, and  the  whole  of  this  surface  removed  by  a  horizontal  section.  No 
large  vessels  should  be  wounded  in  this  operation,  nor  are  any  tendons 
necessarily  divided. 

A  much  easier  operation  is  to  make  an  anterior  flap  through  all  the 
tendons,  nerves,  and  vessels  in  front  of  the  joint,  as  in  Syme's  amputa- 
tion, and  then  remove  all  the  diseased  parts  of  bone;  but  as  this  involves 
needless  injury  to  the  anterior  tibial  vessels,  and  division  of  several  ten- 
dons, it  is  not  often  resorted  to.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  excised  the 
astragalus  in  this  way  several  times,  and  the  use  of  the  foot  has  been 
very  good,  notwithstanding  the  injury  to  the  tendons  and  vessels. 

A  well  fitting  splint  should  have  been  previously  provided,  and  the 
limb  should  be  kept  at  rest  till  the  parts  have  become  quite  consolidated. 
It  is  then  to  be  put  into  a  plaster  or  other  immovable  apparatus,  and  the 
patient  is  to  be  allowed  to  walk  about  on  a  wooden  leg. 

The  use  of  the  leg  is  often  almost  as  good  as  ever.  Two  lads  on  whom 
I  performed  this  operation,  removing  the  astragalus  wholly  in  one  and 
partially  in.  the  other,  were  heard  of  some  years  afterwards  doing  the 
ordinary  work  of  agricultural  laborers,  and  able  to  walk  all  day  ;  but 
recovery  is  much  slower  than  after  amputation. 

Excision  of  the  oh  calcix  is  an  operation  which  may  often  be  practiced 
with  great  advantage.  Disease  of  the  tarsus  xery  commonly  begins  in 
the  joint  between  the  calcaneum  and  astragalus,  and  frequently  spreads 
into  the  former  bone ;  the  affection  of  the  latter  being  so  superficial  that 
the  carious  spot  can  be  gouged  away  when  the  greater  mass  of  disease 
has  been  removed.  In  these  cases  the  central  part  of  the  calcaneum 
often  perishes,  leaving  a  large  mass  of  necrosis  inclosed  in  a  thin  walled 
cavity  of  inflamed  and  softened  hone.  If  now  the  whole  bone,  including 
this  shell  of  softened  bone,  be  removed,  the  patient  makes  a  certain  and 
speedy  recovery  with   a  useful  foot ;  while  if  the  loose  portion    be  re- 


1  See  a  paper  by  Mr.  U.  Lee,  in  Mid.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  lvii,  p.  137. 

2  See  St.  George'*  \1o*\A\av\  Y^otV^NvA.  \v.     A  Note  on  Excision  of  the  Ankle- 
joint. 
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moved,  and  the  shell  scooped,  he  may,  it  is  true,  recover,  and  the  heel 
may  possibly  be  more  firm,  but  the  recovery  is  at  least  doubtful,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  tedious  convalescence  the  health  may  give  way,  fresh 
disease  be  lighted  up,  and  amputation  become  necessary. 

Excision  of  the  os  calcis  is  thus  performed.  An  incision  is  commenced 
at  the  inner  edge  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  and  drawn  horizontally  forwards 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  somewhat  in  front  of  the  calcaneocuboid 
joint,  which  lies  midway  between  the  outer  malleolus  and  the  end  of  the 
fifth  metatarsal  bone.  This  incision  should  go  down  at  once  upon  the 
bone,  so  that  the  tendon  should  be  felt  to  snap  as  the  incision  is  com- 
menced. It  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  level  with  the  upper 
border  of  the  os  calcis;  a  point  which  the  surgeon  can  determine,  if  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot  is  in  a  natural  state,  by  feeling  the  pit  in  which  the 
extensor  brevis  digitorura  arises.  Another  incision  is  then  to  be  drawn 
vertically  across  the  sole,  commencing  near  the  anterior  end  of  the  former 
incision,  and  terminating  at  the  outer  border  of  the  grooved,  or  internal, 
surface  of  the  os  calcis,  beyond  which  point  it  should  not  extend,  for  fear 
of  wounding  the  posterior  tibial  vessels.  If  more  room  be  required,  this 
vertical  incision  may  be  prolonged  a  little  upwards,  so  as  to  form  a  -f.1 
The  bone  being  now  denuded,  by  throwing  back  the  flaps,  the  first  point 
is  to  find,  and  lay  open,  the  calcaneocuboid  joint;  and  then  the  joints 
with  the  astragalus.  The  close  connections  between  these  two  bones  con- 
stitute the  principal  difficulty  in  the  operation  on  the  dead  subject ;  but, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  these  joints  will  frequently  be  found  to  have 
been  destroyed  in  cases  of  disease.  The  calcaneum  having  been  separated 
thus  from  its  bony  connections  by  the  free  use  of  the  knife,  aided,  if 
necessary,  by  the  lever,  lion-forceps,  etc.,  the  soft  parts  are  next  to  be 
cleaned  off  its  inner  side  with  care,  in  order  to  avoid  the  vessels,  and  the 
bone  will  then  come  away.  The  flaps  are  to  be  closed  lightly,  with  one 
or  two  points  of  wire  suture,  over  the  large  gap  left  by  the  excision. 

Subperiosteal  Excision. — M.  Oilier  describes  an  operation  by  which  the 
os  calcis  can  be  removed  snbperiosteally  without  the  division  of  any  ten- 
dons, except  the  tendo  Achillis.  An  angular  flap  is  made  by  an  incision 
running  horizontally  along  the  lower  outer  border  of  the  bone,  and  ver- 
tically along  the  outer  border  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  Then  the  periosteum 
and  the  parts  above  it,  including  the  peronei  tondons,  are  peeled  off  the 
bone.  Next  the  attachment  of  the  tendo  Achillis  and  the  periosteum  are 
detached  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis.  Then  the  joints  are  opened, 
and  the  inside  of  the  bone  is  cleaned,  and  so  its  removal  is  completed.  I 
have  only  practiced  this  operation  once,  and  then  the  result  seemed  to 
me  less  perfect  than  after  the  ordinary  operation.2 

After  recovery,  the  only  mark  of  deformity  in  the  foot  is  an  elevation 
of  the  heel  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  bone  removed. 

Excision  of  the  Astragalus. — The  astragalus  is  easily  removed  by 
making  a  curved  incision  from  one  malleolus  to  the  other,  something 
like  that  made  at  the  beginning  of  Syme's  amputation.  The  ankle-joint 
is  then  to  be  laid  freely  open,  and  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  diseased 
bone  thus  exposed.  Then  the  ligaments  connecting  it  to  the  scaphoid 
are  to  be  severed,  and  the  bone  is  to  be  levered  up,  when  the  interosseous 


1  I  have  always  divided  the  tendons  of  the  peroneus  longus  and  brevis.  They  can, 
of  course,  be  dissected  out  and  held  aside  with  a  blunt  hook,  but  I  have  not  observed 
any  bad  effects  from  their  division. 

2  See  Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  viii. 
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ligament  connecting  it  with  the  os  calcis  will,  if  entire,  be  felt,  and  can 
be  readily  divided.  All  that  is  then  necessary  to  complete  the  operation 
is  to  clean  the  back  part  of  the  bone,  which  should  be  done  with  care,  in 
order  to  avoid  injury  to  the  tendons  and  vessels  which  lie  near  it.  I  have 
had  several  cases  in  children,  and  have  seen  one  in  an  adult  in  whom  a 
very  useful  foot  was  left. 

The  bone  might  also,  no  doubt,  be  removed  by  two  lateral  incisions 
similar  to  those  used  in  excision  of  the  ankle.  This  would  avoid  the  injury 
to  the  tendons  and  vessels  incidental  to  tiie  above  method,  but  would  be 
more  laborious. 

*  Other  Excisions  in  the  Foot. — No  formal  directions  are  required  for 
excising  the  other  tarsal  bones.  The  soil  parts  are  to  be  thrown  aside 
by  crucial  incisions,  radiating  from  the  sinuses  which  lead  to  the  diseased 
bone,  and  the  latter  removed  ;  care  being  taken,  in  all  cases  where  it  is 
possible,  to  excise  the  whole  bone  with  the  articulating  surfaces. 

The  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe  is  very  often  diseased ;  and  from 
its  large  size  disease  may  go  on  in  its  substance  for  a  long  period  without 
affecting  any  other  bone.  In  such  cases,  after  a  sufficiently  patient  trial 
of  the  appropriate  constitutional  treatment,  with  rest,  it  is  proper  to  ex- 
pose the  disease  ;  and  if  this  is  found  to  include  the  greater  part  of  the 
bone,  then  the  best  course  is  to  remove  the  whole,  with  both  its  articular 
surfaces.  This  may  be  readily  done  by  making  an  incisiou  over  the 
whole  length  of  the  bone,  joined  by  shorter  perpendicular  cuts  in  front 
and  behind,  and  thus  turning  back  small  rectangular  flaps  including  the 
whole  length  of  the  bone.  It  is  better  to  commence  by  severing  it  from 
the  cuneiform  bone,  as  in  dividing  it  from  the  phalanx  the  plantar  arch 
will  most  likely  be  wounded,  and  the  bleeding  may  prove  somewhat  em- 
barrassing; whereas  if  the  artery  be  not  divided  till  the  bone  is  removed, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  tying  it.  No  splint  is  required.  The  great  toe 
sinks  down  somewhat  towards  the  tarsus,  but  the  foot  is  as  useful  in 
progression  as  before. 

It  seems  hardlj-  worth  while  to  expend  space  on  the  description  of  such 
rare  operations  as  the  excision  of  the  tarso-metatarsal  joints,1  or  of  por- 
tions or  the  whole  of  the  shaft  of  the  long  bones  (see  p.  425),  or  of  the 
ribs  or  sternum.  They  are  very  rarely  practiced,  and  in  the  latter  case 
especially  the  indications  for  their  performance  should  be  narrowly  scru- 
tinized, since  they  are  by  no  means  free  from  danger,  nor  at  all  certain 
to  attain  the  end  in  view,  which  is  to  remove  the  whole  disease  and 
thereby  take  away  permanently  what  must  always  be  a  source  of  irritation 
to  the  subjacent  viscera. 

1  See  a  case  reported  by  me  in  the  Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  v,  p.  207. 
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Abdomen,  gunshot  wounds  of,  342;  injuries 
of.  230;  wounds  of,  235 ;  paracentesis  of,  617 

Abdominal  aneurism,  616 

Abscess,  54  ;  alveolar.  585  ;  cold,  55 ;  intra- 
cranial, 160;  ischiorectal,  658;  lacunar, 
388;  lumbar.  487;  periosteal,  425;  post- 
pharyngeal,  490  ;  psoas,  487  ;  residual,  57 ; 
spinal,  484;  subpectoral,  218 

Abscess  of  bone,  429 ;  breast,  859 ;  joints, 
461;  labium,  393;  prostate,  776;  sorotum, 
841  ;  septum  nasi,  599  ;  tongue,  609 

Abscess  in  perinmo.  785,  793 

Abscess,  bleeding  from,  57 ;  inflammation  of, 
57 

Abscess  knives,  56 

Absorbents,  inflammation  of,  566 

Acarug  folliculorum.  883  ;  soabiei,  877 

Accumulation  of  wax.  757 

Acetabulum,  fracture  of,  2.43 ;  impaction  of 
femur  in,  244,  292 

Aohores.  878 

Acne,  882  ;  rosacea.  594  ;  syphilitic,  883 

Acquired  hernia.  618 

Aero  mi  til  end  of  clavicle,  fracture  of.  254 

Acromion,  dislocation  of,  271 ;  fracture  of,  257 

Active  congestion,  33 

Actual  cautery,  901  ;  in  haemorrhage,  126 

Acupressure,  122 

Acute  laryngitis,  672  ;  periostitis,  425 

Additamentary  bones,  472 

Adenitis,  566 

Adenoma,  or  adenoid  tumor,  861 

Adhesion,  primary,  41  ;  secondary,  45 

Adhesions,  peritoneal,  producing  strangula- 
tion, 612 

Adhesions  of  iris.  712 ;  of  labia,  844  ;  in  ova- 
rian tumor,  856 

Adhesive  syphilitic  inflammation,  396 

Air,  entrnnce  of  into  veins,  111 

Air- passages,  foreign  bodies  in,  208 

Albinism,  886 

Allarton's  operation  for  stone,  814 

Alopecia,  875  ;  syphilitic,  403 

Alternating  calculi,  805 

Alveolar  abscess,  585  ;  cancer,  375  ;  sarcoma, 
365 

Amaurosis,  730;  from  abscess  of  antrum,  589 

Ametropia,  754 

Amputation  in  burns.  136;  destruction  of 
joints,  469:  fractures,  142;  gunshot  wounds, 
345 ;  osteomyelitis.  428 

Amputation.  914;  circular,  914;  flap,  914: 
instruments  for.  915;  of  arm.  916;  at  el- 
bow, 918  ;  at  shoulder.  917  ;  of  breast,  860; 
of  fingers,  919:  of  forearm,  918;  nt  wrist, 
919 ;  of  foot.  925  ;  partial,  926,  927 ;  sub-  j 
astragaloid,  927 ;  of  leg,  924  ;  of  penis,  843; 


of  thigh,  923;  at  hip,  921;  at  knee,  923; 
of  thumb,  '920  ;  of  toes,  928 ;  Butcher's, 
924;  Carden's,  923;  Chopart's.  927;  Grit- 
ti's,  924  ;  Hancock's,  927  ;  Hey's,  928  ;  Lis- 
franc's,  928;  Pirogoff's,  927;  Syme's,  926; 
Teale's,  924 

Amygdaloid  glands,  396 

Anaesthetics,  905 

Anastomosis,  aneurism  by,  357 

Anatomical  neck  of  humerus,  fracture  of,  258 

Anchylosis,  bony,  473  ;  extra-articular,  472  ; 
false  or  fibrous.  472 

Anchylosis  of  spine,  494 

Ariel's  operation  for  aneurism,  533 

Aneurism,  523 ;  arteriovenous,  527 ;  cirsoid, 
527  ;  consecutive,  525 ;  diffused.  525  ;  dis- 
secting. 526;  false,  526;  fusiform,  526; 
true,  525  :  tubular,  526  ;  varicose,  527.  Set 
also  the  names  of  individual  arteries,  as 
Popliteal.  Recurrence  of,  534  ;  rupture  of, 
531  ;  spontaneous  cure  of,  531 

Aneurism  by  anastomosis,  359 

Aneurism  of  bone,  452 

Aneurism  needle,  114 

Aneurismal  sac,  relations  of,  to  artery,  530 

Aneurismal  varix,  527 

Angeioleucitis.  566 

Angular  curvature,  485 

Ankle,  amputation  at,  926 ;  diseases  of,  481  ; 
dislocation  of,  328 ;  compound,  329 ;  exci- 
sion of,  943 

Annular  stricture,  784 

Annular  syphilitio  ulceration  of  bone,  441 

Ante-sorotal  urinary  flstula,  794 

Antiseptic  dressing,  50 

Antrum,  cysts  and  dropsy  of,  588;  tumors  of, 
591 

Antyllus.  operation  of.  for  aneurism.  532 

Anus,  artilciul.  638 ;  imperforate,  665  ;  fistula 
in,  657  ;  prolapsus  of,  657  ;  pruritus  of,  661 ; 
ulcer  or  fissure  of.  660 

Aorta,  abdominal  aneurism  of,  550  ;  ligature 
of,  551  ;  compression  of,  551 ;  thoracic  aneu- 
rism of,  539 

Aphonia,  nervous  or  hysterical,  678 ;  paralytic, 
679 

Apparatus  for  fracture,  142 

Arch,  palmar,  wound  of,  251 

Arm,  amputation  of,  916 ;  aneurism  in  the, 
548 

Arsenic  as  cautery,  884 

Arterial  haemorrhage,  112 

Arterial  varix,  527 

Arteriovenous  aneurism,  527 ;  in  orbit,  543 

Arteries,  aneurism  of,  523  ;  atheroma  of.  521  ; 
calcification  of,  521;  division  of,  110;  em- 
bolism of,  522 ;  inflammation  of,  521  ;  in- 
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juries  of,  107  ;  laceration  of,  100  ;  ligature 
of,  113;  oocl union  of,  522;  partial  lacer- 
ation, 107;  subcutaneous  rupture  of,  108; 
wound  of.  109 

Arteriotomy.  90? 

Arteritis,  523 

Artery.  Sen  the  indiridual  names,  as  Femo- 
rnl.  Carotid. 

Arthritis,  rheumatic,  471 

Articular  ends,  diseases  of,  46*3 

Artificial  anus,  638  ;  membrana  tympanr,  759; 
pupil,  733 

Aspirator,  the,  229 ;  puncture  of  the  bladder 
by,  792 

Assalini's  fracture  box,  314  ;  tenaculum,  121 

Astigmatism.  755 

Astragal  o-calcanean  joint,  diseases  of,  481 

Astragalus,  dislocation  of,  330';  disease  of, 
481  ;  excision  of,  945  ;  fracture  of,  315 

Atheroma,  521 

Atony  from  distension  of  bladder,  799- 

Atrophy  of  bone,  458;  of  breast,  869 

Atropine  in  iritis,  712,  714 

Aural  polypi,  703 

Auriole,  malformations  of,  756  ;  eruptions  of, 
750  ;  tumors  of,  756 

Autoplastic  par  glissement,  911 

Aveling's  apparatus  for  transfusion.  127 

Avulsion  of  toenail.  893 

Axilla,  dislocation  of  shoulder  into,  271 

Axillary  artery,  aneurism  of,  546 ;  ligature  of, 
548 

Back,  sprains  of  the,  185 

Bacteria,  in  blood-poisoning,  63;  in  erysipelas. 

71 
Baker  Brown's  needle,  848 
Balanitis,  388 
Ball-and-socket  trass,  627 
Bandages.    893 :    capelline,    895 ;    compound, 
895;    four-tailed.    895;    many-tailed,    896; 
T,  896  ;    spica,  895;    spiral.  894;  starched, 
898 ;  suspensory,  896 
Bandaging.  893  ;  ef  wounds,  21 
Barbadoes  leg.  885 

Base  of  skull,  fracture  of,  170  ;  union  of.  175 
Bath,  warm,  in  strangulated  hernia,  622 
Bedsores,  80  ;  from  fractured  spine,  191  ' 

Bellocq's  sound  for  plugging  the  nose.  596         | 
Bending  of  bones  of  forearm,  266.     See  aim 
11  Greenstick  fracture."  j 

Bichloride  of  methylene,  908  I 

Bilateral  lithotomy.  815  . 

Biliary  fistula  at  umbilious.  616  I 

Bird's-nest  cells  in  epithelioma,  373  I 

Bi stouri- cache* ,  665 

Bladder,    calculus   in,    806  ;  cancer  of,    771  ;  , 
contraction    of,  in   cystitis,  775  ;  dilatation  ! 
of,    in  cystitis,   775  ;  diseases   of,  768  ;  dis- 
tension   of,   786  ;  foreign  body  in,  249  ;  re- 
moval of  from.  823  ;  gunshot  wonnd  of,  343; 
hypertrophy  of.  773  :  inflammation  of,  773  ;  ; 
malformation    of.    768 ;    paralysis   of.    799 ; 
puncture  of  above  the  pub's,  780  ;  from  the  , 
rectum,  791  ;  rupture  of.  244  ;  from  disten- 
sion, 786  ;  wound  of.  249 
Bleeding,    902  ;    in    wound   of  lung,    341  ;  in 
head  injuries.  182  , 

Blepharitis,  685  , 

Blind  fistula.  657  I 

Blisters,  900  ;  in  treatment  of  u\q«tv  418 
"  Bloc,  reduction  en."  Ml,  ?&fc 
Blood,  organization  of,  $) 


Blood-cysts,  350  ;  within  the  skull,  165 

Blood,  state  of,  in  inflammation,  48 

Bodies,  loose,  in  joints.  469  ;  in  tunica  vagin- 
alis, 831 

Boils,  888 

Bone,  diseases  of,  422.  See  also  its  various 
affections,  as  Caries,  Necrosis  ;  wounds  of, 
143 

Bony  anchylosis,  473 

Bougies  in  stricture  of  oesophagus,  611 

"  Boutonniire,  la,"  792 

Bowel,  rupture  of.  231.     See  also  Intestine. 

Brachial  artery,  ligature  of,  549 

Brain,  compression  of,  178;  concussion  of. 
177  ;  traumatic  lesion  of,  176,  180  ;  by  gun- 
shot. 338 ;  traumatic  inflammation  of.  181 

Brain,  implicated  in  disease  of  the  ear.  764 

Brasdor's  operation  for  aneurism,  540 

Breast,  diseases  of,  858  ;  abscess  of,  859  ;  am- 
putation of,  866  ;  cancer  of.  864  ;  functional 
disorders  of,  861  ;  inflammation  of.  859 ; 
hypertrophy  of,  858  ;  lobular  induration  of, 
860;  neuralgia  of.  861;  tumors  of,  861; 
male,  diseases  of.  867 

Bridle  stricture,  784 

Broad  ligament,  cysts  of,  852 

Brodie's  Hi  hot  rite,  818 

Bronchooele,  endemic.  868 ;  exophthalmic. 
809 ;  pulsating,  869 ;  sporadic,  868 ;  re 
moval  of.  869 

Bronohotomy   680 

Bronsed  skin.  886 

Bryant's  test  for  displacement  of  femur,  291 ; 
tracheotomy  oanula,  682 

Bubo,  gonorrhoea^  389 ;  syphilitic  395 

Bubonocele.  643 

Bullets,  lodgment  of,  335 

Bullous  eruptions,  877 

Bunion,  501 

Burns,  131  ;  degrees  of,  132  ;  of  larynx.  214 

Bursa  of  psoas  enlarged,  478;  patella),  en- 
largement of,  498 

Bursas  enlarged,  500 

Bursal  abscess,  499  ;  tumors,  347 

Busk's  splint  for  fractured  femur.  298 

Butcher's  amputation,  924  ;  splint  for  excision 
of  knee,  942 

Buttook,  wounds  and  contusions  of,  240 

Calcaneum,  s**  Os  Calcts. 

Calcification  of  arteries.  521. 

Calculus,  804 ;  prostatic,  824  ;  salivary,   5*3 ; 

urethral.  824  ;  vesical,  803  ;  vesico-prostatie, 

824 
Calculi,  tests  for.  805 
Calculous  nephralgia,  766  ;  pyelitis,  766 
Callous  ulcers,  416 
Callus.  144;  provisional,  145 
Calomel  vapor  bath.  400 
Canaltculi.  obstruction  of.  750 
Cancer.  368;  colloid,  375;  epithelioma,  374; 

medullary,    372  ;    melanotic,  373 ;    osteoid, 

373  ;  pulsatile,  452  ;  scirrhous,  370  ;  villous, 

370 
Cancer  of  bladder,  771  ;  bone.  442  ;    eyeball. 

735  ;  lip.  583  ;  oesophagus,  613  ;  ovary,  852 ; 

p-mis,    842;   prostate.    781;    rectum,    663; 

scars,  420  ;  scrotum.  842  ;  spine,  494  ;  testis, 

837;    thyroid,   869;    tongue,   605:    ateras, 

852 ;  vulva,  847 
Cancerous  ulcers,  417 
^«,wtttttv\.  Vnttbbxv  348 
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Capelline  bandage,  895 

Capivi  rath.  389 

Carbolic  dressing  for  wounds,  51 

Carboliied  ligatures  for  arteries,  119 

Carbonate  of  lime  calculus,  805  ;  deposit  in 
urine,  803 

Carbuncle,  889  ;  facial,  890 

Carcinoma,  3(18  ;  *s*  Cancer. 

Carden's  amputation,  923 

Caries,  431  ;  strumous,  431  ;  of  the  spine? 

Carotid  artery,  aneurism  of,  540;  compression, 
of,  541  ;  ligature  of  eommon,  541  ;  of  ex- 
ternal, 543 

Carpus,  dislocation  of,  285  ;  diseases  of,  483  ; 
fracture  of.  2*9 

Carte's  compressor  for  aneurism,  536 

Cartilages,  degeneration  of,  46*9 ;  injuries  of, 
155  ;  loose,  469  ;  ulceration  of.  466 

Cartilages,  costal,  fracture  of,  222 

Cartilaginous  stricture,  784  ;  tumor,  so*  En- 
chondroma. 

Castration,  837 

Catarnot.  717;  congenital.  717  ;  laminar.  718; 
pyramidal  or  punctated,  718;  senile,  721 

Cataract  glasses.  727 

Catarrh  of  the  tympanum,  762 

Catarrhal  conjunctivitis,  689 

Catgut,  carbolised  for  ligature  of  arteries,  119 

Catheter,  tying  in  a.  790 

Catheter,  Eustachian.  760 

Catheterisation,  787;  foroed,  780,  791 

Catheter-sound.  808 

Caustic  treatment  of  caries,  433;  nevus,  361  ; 
rodent  ulcer,  416  ;  syphilis,  395 

Cauterisation  en  fleches,  902 

Cautery,  actual,  866;  in  ovariotomy,  856;  in 
haemorrhage.  126 

Cautery,  galvanic,  901  ;  in  fistula,  §59  ;  poten- 
tial, 901 

Cautery,  operations  for  piles  by,  656 

Cerebral  diseases  spreading  from  the  ear,  764 

Cervix  femoiis,  fracture  of.  289 

Chancre,  hard.  396  ;  sloughing,  395  ;  soft.  394  , 
of  lip,  409,  582 

Charbon,  891 

Charriere's  guillotine,  585 

Chassaignac's  tubercle,  541 

Cheiloplasty,  913 

Chest,  gunshot  wounds  of,  340;  injuries  of,  217 

Chilblains,  891 

Childcrowing,  674 

Chimney-sweep's  eanoer,  842 

Chloasma,  876 

Chloroform,  871 

Chopart's  amputation,  927 

Chordee.  387.  389 

Choroiditis.  734 

Chronic  abscess  of  bone,  429  ;  mammary  tu- 
mor, 861  ;  rheumatic  arthritis,  471  ;  ulcers, 
418 

Cicatrices,  44,  419;  contraction  of,  420,  912; 
excess  of,  4l9  ;  keloid  of,  419  ;  neuralgia  of. 
419  ;  tumors  of,  420  ;  ulceration  of,  419 

Cicatrices  of  cornea,  708 

Cicatrisation,  44 

Cilia,  malposition  and  redundancy  of,  686 

Ciliary  body,  injuries  of,  738 

Circumcision.  843 

Cirsoid  aneurism,  527 

Civiale's  lithotrite,  817;  urethrotome,  797 

Clamp,  Mr.  Lee's,  605;  for  ovariotomy,  856 

Clamp  and  cautery,  operations  for  piles  with, 
656 


Clavicle,  dislocation  of,  27*  ;  of  both  ends  of, 
271  ;  excision  of.  931  ;  fracture  of,  252 ; 
greenstiok  fracture  of.  138 

Clemot's  operation  for  harelip.  572 

Clergyman's  sore  throat,  675 

Clitoris,  hypertrophy  of,  846 

Cloacae  in  bone,  435 

Clots,  "active  and  passive,"  in  aneurism,  533 
love-hitch.  900 

Clover's  crutch  for  lithotomy,  809  ;  lithotrity 
syringe.  820 

Clubfoot,  505;  relapsed,  513:  m* ttlso Talipes. 

Clubhand,  514 

Coagulating  injections  in  aneurism,  538 

Coccyx,  fracture  of.  244 

Cold  abscess,  55  ;  ulcers,  412 

Cold  for  arresting  haemorrhage,  125 ^  for  local 
anaesthesia,  905 

Coles's  artery  compressor,  557 

Collapse,  128 

Collar,  treatment  of  fraoture  of  thigh  by,  302 

Colles's  fracture.  267 

Colloid  tumor,  375 

Colototny,  614,  665 

Complications  of  fracture,  143 

Compound  cysts,  351 

Compound  fracture,  138 

Compound  dislocation,  153;  ef  elbew.  284  ;  of 
shoulder,  279 

Compression  of  the  brain,  178 

Compression  treatment  of  aneurism,  535 

Concuosion  of  the  brain,  176;  of  the  spine,  191 

Condyles  of  femur,  fracture  near,  303  ;  of  hu- 
merus, fraoture  of,  261 

Condylomata,  662,  887;  of  meatus  of  ear,  758 

Congenital  cataract,  717;  cysts,  352;  of  blad- 
der. 769;  dislocation  of  hip,  478;  hernia, 
o!8-  hydrocele.  829;  inguinal  hernia,  640; 
syphilis,  467;  tumors  of  the  tongue,  609 

Congestion,  33 

Conical  cornea,  710 

Conjunctiva,  diseases  of,  688 

Conjunctival  tumoit,  697 

Conjunctivitis,  catarrha  1.686  ;  contagious. 693  ; 
diphtheritic.  696 ;  Egyptian,  693  ;  epidemic, 
693  ;  gonorrheal,  690;  infantile,  689  ;  phlyc- 
tenular. 696  ;  pur  .lent,  689,  690  ;  simple,  689 

Consecutive  aneuriein.  525 

Contagious  ophthalmia,  693 

Continuous  suture.  8W9 

Contracted  cicatrix,  420,  912  ;  palmar  fascia, 
514 

Contraction  of  bowel  after  strangulation,  637 

Contre  coup,  fracture  by,  169 

Contusion,  39  ;  of  arteries,  107  ;  of  buttock, 
240  ;  of  scrotum.  247 

Copaiba,  administration  of,  392 

Coracoid  process,  fraoture  of,  257 

Cord,  scrotal,  affections  of  830 ;  hssmntoeele 
of.  831  ;  hydrocele  of.  830 

Cord,  spinal,  implication  of,  in  disease,  485 

Corns.  886 

Cornea,  diseases  of,  698  ;  abscess  of.  706  ;  acute 
ulcers  of.  707  ;  cicatrices  of,  708  ;  conical, 
710  ;  flattening  of,  in  ophthalmia.  693  ;  im- 
plication of.  in  ophthalmia.  690,  692  ;  opacity 
of,  703;  suppuration  of  705;   wound  of,  740 

Coronoid  process  of  jaw,  fracture  of,  198 

Coronoid  process  of  ulna,  fracture  of,  266  ;  in 
dislocation  of  elbow,  281 

Corysa,  chronic,  597 

Cos  til  cartilages,  fracture  of,  222 

Coxeter's  extraotor,  337 
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Craoks  of  lips,  681 

Cranium,  tumors  of,  580  ;  see  also  8kull. 

Crepitus  of  fracture,  140 

Cripps's  splint  for  fractured  femur,  300 

Croup,  673 

Crude  tubercle,  378 

Crutch,  Clover's,  for  lithotomy,  809 

Cubebs  in  gonorrhoea,  392 

Cupping,  903 

Curvature,  angular,  485  ;  lateral,  491 

Cutaneous  cysts,  351  ;  congenital,  352 

Cut  throat.  203 

Cyanche  tonsillaris,  584  ;  tracheal  is,  073 

Cyst,  oongenital,  of  bladder,  769 

Cystic  disease  of  breast,  862,  863  ;  testicle,  835 

Cystic  enchondroma,  358 

Cystio  tumors,  349  ;  compound,  351  ;  of  bone, 

440  ;  of  broad  ligament,  852  ;  of  jaws,  589  ; 

of  labia,  846  ;  of  ovary.  852 
Cystigerous  cysts,  353 ;  of  ovary,  853 
Cystic  oxide,  802,  804 
Cystitis,  773 
Cystocele,  vaginal,  849 

Deafness,  diagnosis  of  its  source,  761  ;  syphil- 
itic, 764 
Degeneration  of  muscles,  502 
Delirium  tremens,  91 
Demarcation,  line  of,  76 
Deposits,  secondary,  61  ;  urinary,  801 
Depressed  fracture  of  skull,  167;  trephining 

for,  170 
Dermal  cysts,  353 

Dermal  tumors  of  ovary,  853  ;  testis,  838 
Desault's  splint  for  fractured  femur,  299 
Diaphragm,  gunshot  wound  of,  342 
Diaphragmatic  hernia,  652 
Diffuse  inflammation,  70 
Diffused  aneurism.  525  ;  bony  tumor,  450 
Digital   compression    in    amputation,    909 ;   of 

aneurism,  535 
Dilatation  of  stricture,   788;  rapid,    788;  for- 
cible, 796 
Diphtheritic  conjunctivitis.  696 
Direct  inguinal  hernia,  646 
Direct  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  727 
Discission  of  the  lens,  719 
Dislocation,    general    pathology    of,    154  ;    of 
acromion,  271  ;   of  ankle,  328  ;  of  astragalus, 
330  ;  of  carpus,    285  ;    of  clavicle,    270  ;  of 
elbow,  280;  of  fingers.  287;  of  hip,  315;   of 
humerus,  271  ;  partial.  279  ;  compound.  279  ; 
complicated    with    fracture,    276;    of  knee, 
325;  of  lens,    740;   of  metatarsus.    333;  of 
patella,   326  ;  of  pelvis,    243  ;  of  phalanges 
of  foot.    333;    of  radius,    upper   end,    283; 
lower  end,  284  ;  of  ribs.  292 ;  of  semilunar 
cartilages.  327  ;  subastragaloid,  331  ;  of  tar- 
sus,  333;  of  thumb,    285;    of   tibiofibular 
joint,  327  ;  of  ulna,  283;  of  vertebrae,    188; 
of  wrist.  284 
Dislocation,  congenital,  of  hip,  478 
Dislocation  in  hip  disease,  477 
Dislocation,  partial,  and  osteoarthritis,  472 
Displacement  of  fraoture,  140 
Dissecting  aneurism,  527 
Dissection  warts,  888  ;  wounds,  93 
Distal  ligature  in  aneurism,  540 
Dog.  hydrophobia  in  the,  102 
Dolbeau's  perineal  lithotrity,  816 
Dorsum  ilii,  dislocation.  \u,  $\b 
Double  vision,  74\ 
Double-headed  roUer,  ^5 


Drilling  ununited  fracture.  151 

Dropsy,  ovarian,  854  ;  of  joint,  462 

Dry  gangrene,  76 

Duchenne's  disease,  504 

Duodenum,  ulceration  of,  in  burns,  134 

Dupuytren's  classification  of  burns.   131  ;  en- 

terotome,  639 
Dura  mater,  fungous  tumor  of,  580 
Du mam's  tracheotomy  eanula,  682 
Dysphagia,  nervous,  611 
Dyspbonia  olerieorum,  675 
Dyspnoea  in  wound  of  lung,  341 

Ear,  diseases  of  the,  756  ;  foreign  bodies  in,  196 

Ear-ring,  tumors  in  puncture  of,  766 

Earle's  bed,  295 

Eburnation  of  joint  ends,  471 

Eoraseur,  the.  606 ;  in  fistula,  659 

Eohthyma,  879 

Ectropium,  687 

Eczema,  872 ;  impetiginodes,  879 ;  syphilitic, 
872 

Edematous  ulcer,  413 

Elastic  ligature  in  fistula,  659 

Elbow,  amputation  at,  918  ;  excision  of.  932; 
subperiosteal,  933  ;  diseases  of.  483  ;  disloca- 
tion of,  280  ;  fractures  near,  262  ;  inflamma- 
tion of  bursa  of,  500 

Electrolysis  in  nevus,  361 

Electro-puncture  of  aneurism,  538 

Elephantiasis,  Arabum,  885  ;  Grascorum,  884; 
of  scrotum.  841 

Elevated  fraoture  of  skull,  168 

Elevator,  184 

Embolism,  79.  522 

Emigration  of  leucocytes,  36  * 

Emuietropia,  754 

Emotional  contractions,  516 

Emphysema,  220;  in  wound  of  lung,  341 

Encephalitis,  traumatic,  181 

Eiicephalocele,  580 

Encephaloid  cancer,  372 

Enchondroma,  357,  446  ;  ossifying.  449;  of  jaw, 
591;  of  septum  nasi.  599  :  of  testicle,  836 

Encysted  hernia,  642 ;  hydrocele,  830 

Endoscope,  the.  809 

Enlarged  prostate,  779  ;   tonsils,  584 

Enterocele,  617 

Entero-epiplooele,  617 

EnteVototne.  the,  639 

Entrance  and  exit  wounds,  gunshot,  333 

Entropiuin,  686 

Enucleation  of  eyeball,  739;  of  nsevus,  361 

Enuresis,  800 

Eperon,  the,  in  artificial  anus,  639 

Epididymitis.  833 

Epigastric  artery,  wound  of,  in  paracentesis, 
616 

Epiphyses,  separation  of,  139 

Epiphysis,  lower,  of  femur,  separation  of,  303: 
upper,  of  femur,  disjunction  of,  295  ;  lower  of 
humerus,  separation  of,  263  ;  uppor  of  hu- 
merus, separation  of,  251 

Epiplocele.  617 
Episcleritis,  697 
Epispadias,  781 

Epistaxis,  596 

Epithelioma,  374;  of  bone,  444 

Epulis,  590 

Equinia  mttis,   100 

&c«tbi«ui,  mercurial,  399 

,^\vV^^vVa\Vv&fcN,*>'V\  \  VLKathematous,  870; 
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874 ;  pustular,  878  ;  secondary  syphilitic 
401;  squamous,  882;  tertiary  syphilitic, 
405  ;  tubercular,  882  ;  vesicular,  872  ;  xero- 
darmatous,  886 

Erysipelas,  67  ;  phlegmonous,  70  ;  of  scalp,  159 

Erythema.  67  ;  IsBve,  67 ;  intertrigo,  67  ;  fugax, 
67 ;  nodosum,  68 

Bs  march's  bandage,  900 

Ether,  906  ;  as  local  anaesthetic,  905 

Eustachian  catheter,  the,  760 

Eustachian  tube,  examination  of,  760 

Exanthematous  eruptions,  870;  jaw-necrosis, 
587 

Excisions,  929  ;  subperiosteal,  930  ;  of  ankle, 
943  ;  of  astragalus.  945  ;  of  clavicle,  931  ; 
elbow,  932  ;  hip,  937  ;  knee,  938  ;  metatar 
sal  bones,  910;  os  calois,  946 ;  os  uteri,  852; 
scapula,  931  ;  shoulder,  929  ;  wrist.  935 

Excision  in  osteoarthritis,  472 

Exclusion  of  pupil,  713 

Exfoliation,  435 

Exostosis,  358,  447  ;  ivory,  447 ;  cancellous, 
449;  diffused,  451 ;  of  external  meatus,  758; 
of  jaw,  591 

External  haemorrhoids,  654  ;  urethrotomy,  795 
'Extracapsular  fracture  of  femur,  289  ;  of  hu- 
merus, 259 

Extraction  of  cataract,  722 ;  haemorrhage  after, 
726 

Extra-peritoneal  operation  for  hernia,  631 

Extravasation  in  scalp,  157  ;  below  the  skull, 
162 ;  in  arachnoid  cavity,  165  ;  in  the  brain, 
166 

Extravasation  of  urine,  785 

Extremity,  lower,  injuries  of,  288  ;  upper,  in- 
juries of,  250 

Extremities,  gunshot  wounds  of.  343 

Exuberant  scars,  419;  ulcers,  418 

Eye,  contusion  of,  739  ;  diseases  of,  683  ;  enu- 
cleation of,  739  ;  injuries  of,  737  ;  paralysis 
of  mucoles  of,  748  ;  tumors  of,  735 

Eyeball,  rupture  of,  740 ;  tension  of.  729 

Eyelashes,  malposition  and  redundance  of,  686 

Eyelids,  diseases  of,  684  ;  wounds  of,  687 

Face,  gunshot  injuries  of,  339  ;  injuries  of,  195 
Pacini  bones,  fracture  of,  196 
Faecal  fistula  in  heroin,  635,  638  ;  from  imper- 
forate anus,  666  ;  at  umbilicus,  616 
Feces,  impaction  of  613 
False  aneurism,  526  ;  joint  after  fracture,  149; 

passage  (urethral),   788 
Farcy,  98 

Fascia  of  palm,  contraction  of,  514 
Fatty  tumors,  354 
Favus.  875 
Female,    lithotomy   in    the,    816  ;   diseases  of 

organs  of  generation.  845 
Femoral  artery,  aneurism  of,  554  ;  ligature,  of 

eommon,  555;  of  superficial,  555,  556 
Femoral  hernia,  647 
Femur,  fracture  of  neck  of,  289  ;  of  upper  end 

of,  295  ;  of  lower  end,  303  ;  of  shaft,  298  ;  in 

childhood,  302 
Femur,  impaction  of,  in  acetabulum,  244 
Fenestrated  litboirite.  817 
Fergusson's  knot  for  strangulation  of  nsevi,  362 
Fever,     hectic,    64 ;    inflammatory,    35,    46  ; 

miliary,  872 ;  urethral,  795 
Fibrinous  calculus,  806 
Fibrocellular  tumor.  356 
Fibrocystic  tumor,  356  ;  of  bone,  451 
Fibroplastic  tumor,  367  ;  of  breast,  863 


Fibrous  anchylosis,  472 

Fibrous  polypus  of  nose,  601 

Fibrous  tumor,  355  ;  of  uterus,  851  ;  diagnosis 
from  ovarian  tumor,  854 

Fibula,  dislocation  of  head  of,  327  ;  fracture 
of,  311 

Figure  of  8  bandage.  895 

Fingers,  amputation  of,  919  ;  dislocation  of,  287 

Fissure  of  anus,  660;  of  lip,  581 

Fissured  palate,  574 

Fistula,  58  ;  ante-sorotal.  794  ;  in  ano,  657  ; 
faecal,  in  hernia,  635,  638 ;  faecal,  from  im- 
perforate anus,  666  ;  lachrymal.  750  ;  lym- 
phatic, 566  ;  in  perinsBo,  785,  794 ;  reoto- 
urethral,  814  ;  recto-vaginal.  814;  salivary, 
195;  umbilical.  616;  urinary,  785.  794; 
vesicointestinal,  776;  vesioo- vaginal,  849 

Fit,  hysterical,  383 

Flatfoot,  512 

Flexion  in  aneurism,  537 ;  in  reduotion  of  dis- 
location of  hip,  316,  323,  325 

Fluctuation.  55 

Focal  illumination  for  detection  of  cataract, 
723 

Foetal  tumor  of  testis,  838 

Follicular  granulations  in  epidemic  ophthal- 
mia, 693 

Follicular  laryngitis,  675 

Foot,  amputation  of,  926 ;  dislocation  of,  from 
astragalus,   331 

Forced  catheterization.  780,  791 

Forcible  t»xis,  dangers  of,  621 

Forcipression,  125 

Forearm,  amputation  of,  918;  aneurism  in  the, 
549 ;  dislocation  of,  backwards  at  elbow, 
281  ;  fractures  of  264 

Foreign  bodies  in  abdomen,  235 ;  in  air-pas- 
sage, 208  :  in  bladder.  249  ;  removal  of,  823 ; 
in  ear,  196  ;  in  eyelids,  737  ;  in  hand,  251  ; 
in  intestine.  238;  in  nose,  196  ;  in  oesopha- 
gus, 214  ;  in  rectum,  249;  in  stomach,  237  ; 
in  thorax.  225;  in  urethra,  249;  in  vagina, 
249  ;  introduction  of,  for  cure  of  aneurism, 
538 

Fourtailed  bandage,  895 

Fractures,  general  pathology  of,  137  ;  simple, 
138;  compound,  138;  transverse,  138;  ob- 
lique. 138;  dentated.  138:  greenstick,  138; 
impacted.  110 

Fractures  of  the  astragalus,  315  ;  carpus,  269; 
clavicle,  252  ;  coccyx,  244  ;  costal  cartilages, 
222 ;  facial  bones,  196  ;  femur,  296  ;  fibula, 
311  ;  foot.  314  ;  forearm.  264  ;  humerus,  258; 
jaw,  196;  larynx,  207;  leg,  310;  malar  bone, 
197;  metacarpus,  269;  metatarsus,  315; 
neck  of  femur,  289 ;  union  of,  294 ;  olecranon, 
264  ;  os  calcis,  314  ;  oi*sn  nasi,  196  ;  p.ttella, 
306  ,  pelvis.  241  ;  phalanges  of  hand,  269: 
foot,  314;  radius,  266;  ribs,  218;  scapula, 
256;  skull,  167  ;  spine,  186;  sternum,  222; 
tibia,  311;  trochanter  major,  295  ;  ulna,  266; 
zygoma.  197  ;  Collea's,  267;  Pott's,  325 

Fracture-box.  314 

Fracture  «»f  exostoses.  450 

Fraoture  from  necrosis,  438 

Fracture,  union  of,  144;  ununited,  148 

Fraoture,  spontaneous,  459 

Frngilitas  ostium,  458 

Fragments,  impaction  of,  after  lithotrity,.  821 

Frambcesia,  886 

Frontal  sinus,  fracture  of,  168 

Frostbite,  81 

Fulminating  glaucoma,  728 
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Fondas  of  hernia)  sac,  618 
Fungous  tumor  of  dura  mater,  581 
Fungus  nematodes,  372 
Fauioular  oanal,  patenoy  of,  726 
Fusible  calculus,  805 
Fusiform  aneurism,  526 

Gag,  Hutchinson's,  606 
Galactocele,  864 
Galactorrhea,  861 
Gallbladder,  rupture  of,   233 
Galvanic  cautery.  901  ,  in  fistula,  659 
Galvano-pnnoture  of  aneurism,  538 
Ganglion,  501  ;  compound  palmar,  502 
Gangrene,  75  ;  dry,  76  ;  moist,  76  ;  traumatic. 

75  ;  from  embolism,  79  ;  hospital,  81  ;  senile. 

84  ;   of  hernia,  619 ;  treatment  of,  634  ;    of 

penis,  844  ;  after  ligatnre  of  artery,  118 
Garters,  lithotomy.  809 

Gastrotomy,  238;  for  obstruction  of  bowel,  614 
Gastrostomy,  239 
Gelatinous  polypus,  599 
Genuflexion  in  popliteal  aneurism,  558 
Giant  celled  sarcoma,  365 
Girnldej's  operation  for  harelip,  573 
Glands,    inflammation    of,    566 ;    sympathetic 

affections  of,  567  ;  strumous,  567  ;  syphilitic. 

404:  cancerous,  568;  inguinal,  diagnosis  of, 

from  hernia,  649 
Glanders,  98 
Glauooma,  728 
Gleet,  388  ;  treatment  of,  384 
Gliome,  735 
Globus  hystericus,  383 
Glossitis.  610 
GJue  splint,  897 
Gluteal  aneurism,  553 
Goitre,  sre  Broncbocele. 
Gonorrhoea.  387  ;  in  female,  392  ;  treatment  of, 

391 
Gonorrhoea  1    ophthalmia,   690 ;    orchitis,   833  ; 

rheumatism,  389 
Gordon's  splints  for  fracture  of  radius,  268 
Gout,  rheumatic,  471 
Gouty  ulcer.  414 
Grafting  of  skin,  421 
Granulations.  44 
Granulations  of  conjunctiva,   follicular,   693 ; 

papillary,  f>95 
Gray  tubercle,  377 
Gret*nstick  fracture,  138 
Griiti's  amputation,  924 
Guillotine,  tonsil,  585 
Gum-nnd-chiilk  splint.  897 
Gum  boil.  586 

Gummata.  406  ;  of  the  tongue,  609 
Gunshot  wounds.  334 
Gutta  perch  a  splints,  898 

Hematocele,  831  :  of  the  cord,  831 
Hematoma.  M9  ;  nuris,  756 
Hematuria,  767;  in  gonorrhoea,  389 
Haemophilia,   105 

Haemopty-i.il  in  wound  of  lung,  341 
Hemorrhage,     105;    habitual,    107;    arterial, 
112;  venous.  112 ;  recurrent,  118;  prostatic, 
778  ;  secondary,  after  ligature  of  artery,  115, 
534 
Hemorrhage,  means  of  restraining,  909 
Hemorrhage,  871 
Hemorhngic  diathesis,  \ftb 
Hemorrhagic,  uicers,  4\fc 
Hemorrhoids,  654  •,  ureAtoraA,  ^ 


Hsemostatics.  125 

Hemothorax,  221,  341 

-Hainsby's  harelip  truss,  574 

Hand,  foreign  bodies  in,  25 1 

Hard  chancre,  396 

Harelip,  569  ;  double,  573  ;  complicated,  573 

Harelip  suture,  899 

Head,  gunshot  wounds  of,  338  ;  injuries  of,  157 

Healthy  ulcer,  412 

Heart,  wounds  of,  225 ;  rupture  of,  228 

Heat,  in  inflammation,  34 

Hectic  fever,  65 

Hernia,  617;  gangrene  of,  619;  inflammation 
of,  619;  incarcerated.  618;  strangulated, 
618 ;  radical  cure  of.  629 ;  »'e  alto  the 
various  forms,  as  Inguinal,  Femoral. 

Hernia  cerebri,  182 ;  of  the  lung,  224  ;  testis, 
835 

Hernia  knife,  631 

Hernial  sac,  hydrocele  of,  830 

Herniotomy.  630 

Herpes,  873;  soster,  873;  of  lip,  581 

Hesselbach.  triangle  of,  646 

Heterologous  tumors.  348 

Hey's  saw,  184 

Hide's  felt  splint,  898 

Hilton's  nasal  snare,  600 

Hip,  amputation  at.  922  ;  disease  of.  475 ;  eon- 
genital  dislocation  of,  478;  dislocations  of, 
313  ;  excision  of,  937  ;  subperiosteal,  938 

Hodgkin's  disease,  568 

Holt's  instrument  for  forcing  a  stricture,  796 

Homologous  tumors,  348 

Horns.  888 

Horsehair  probang  for  oesophagus,  216 

Hospital  gangrene.  82 

Housemaid's  knee,  498 

Humerus,  dislocation  of.  271  ;  fracture  of,  258 

Hunterian  chancre,  396  ;  operation  for  an- 
eurism. 532 

Hutchinson's  gag,  606 

Hydatids  in  bone,  452;  breast,  864  ;  liver,  617 

Hydrencephalooele,  580 

Hydrocele,  726;  congenital.  829;  infantile, 
829  ,  of  the  cord.  830  ;  encysted,  830 

Hydrocele  of  hernial  sac,  830 

Hydrocele  of  the  neck,  349 

Hydrophobia,  100 

Hyd  ro|>s  articuli,  462 

Hydrosarcocele,  830 

Hymen,  imperforate,  844 

Hyoid  bone,  dislocation  and  fracture  of,  206 

Hypermetropia,  754 

Hypertrophy,  congenital,  of  the  tongue,  609 

Hypertrophy  of  bone,  457 

Hypochondriasis,  sexual,  839 

Hypon  irthetic  apparatus,  143 

Hypospadias,  7M1 

Hysteria,  382 

H  vsterioal  aphonia,  678 ;  contractions,  516 ; 
fit,  38i ;  disease  of  joints.  474 

Hysterotomy,  851 

Ice.  application  of,  in  strangulated  hernia.  622 

I  -e  and  salt  as  an  anesthetic,  905 

Ichthyosis.  886;  lingue,  608,  609 

Iliac  arteries,  ligature  of,  551 

Iliofemoral  aneurism.  554 

Ilium,  fracture  of,  241 

Imp  toted  fracture,  140 

\y&v«&uqu  of  feeoes,  613;  of  fragments  after 

\     Vw\v\Vx\V3 ,  *l\ 
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Imperforate  anus,  665 ;  hymen,  844 ;  vagina, 
845 

Impetigo.  878  ;  syphilitic,  879 

Incarcerated  hernia,  618 

Incision  of  metubrana  tyuipani,  762 

Incomplete  fracture,  see  Greenstick  Fracture. 
Hernia,  tee  Bubonocele. 

Incontinence  of  urine,  790 

Incurvation  of  tarsal  curtilage,  686 

Indian  operation  of  rhinoplasty.  91 1 

Indirect  ophthalmoscopic  examination,  728 

Indolent  ulcers.  418 

Indurated  annular  stricture,  784 

Infantile  hernia,  642 ;  hydrocele.  829 ;  leucor- 
rhoea,  393 ;  paralysis,  503 ;  purulent  oph- 
thalmia, 689 ;  syphilis,  407 

Infants,  non-congenital  syphilis  in.  409 

Infiltrating  cancer  of  bone,  442 

Inflamed  bowel  in  hernia,  treatment  of,  634  ; 
hernia.  619;  ulcers,  418 

Inflammation,  33 

Inflammatory  uloer.  412 

Inflation  of  tympanum,  760 

Infra  and  supra-condyloid  fractures  of  humerus, 
263 

Ingrowing  toenail,  892 

Inguinal  aneurism,  554  ;  hernia,  congenital, 
640  ;  direct,  646 ;  encysted,  642 ;  infantile, 
642  ;  oblique,  640,  645  ;  in  the  female  646  ; 
truss.  625 

Injections,  coagulating,  in  aneurism,  538;  in 
naevus,  361  ;  in  gonorrhoea,  391  ;  of  hydro- 
cele, 828  ;  of  bone,  their  diagnosis,  443 

Innominate  artery,  aneurism  of,  539 ;  ligature 
of,  546 

Inoculation  for  pannus,  698 ;  of  secondary 
syphilis,  404  ;  syphilitic.  410 

Insunl'ition  for  polypi,  60 1  ;  of  invaginated 
bowel,  615 

Intention,  first,  41  ;  second,  42 ;  third,  45 

Intercostal  artery,  wound  of,  227 

Internal  ear,  a  flections  of,  764  ;  haemorrhoids, 
654  ;  operations  for,  655  ;  mammary  artery, 
wound  of,  227  ;  strangulation,  612  ;  urethrot- 
omy, 797 

Interrupted  suture,  899 

Intertrigo,  67 

Interstitial  cancer  of  bone,  443  ;  keratitis.  704 

Intestine,  gangrene  of,  in  hernia,  619  ;  perfora- 
tion of,  in  hernia,  619;  protrusion  of,  from 
wound,  236  ;  internal  strangulation  of,  612  ; 
rupture  of,  231,  622  ;  suture  of,  237  ;  ulcera- 
tion of,  in  hernia,  619 

Intracapsular  fracture  of  femur,  289 ;  of  hu- 
merus, 258 

Intraooracoid  dislocation  of  shoulder,  273 

Intracranial  suppuration,  160 

Intussusception,  ft  14 

Invagination  of  dead  bone,  434  ;  of  intestine, 
814 

Iodide  of  potassium  in  syphilis.  400.  405 

Iodine,  injection  of,  in  hydrocele,  829 

Iridectomy.  701,  703.  709,  715,  725,  731 

Iridectomy  force  p.*.  725 

Iridocboroiditis,  716 

Iris,  adhecions  of,  712  ;  coloboma  of,  711  ;  oysts 
and  tumors  of,  711  ;  inflammation  of,  711  ; 
wounds  of.  740 

Iritis,  711;  serous,  716;  from  solution  of 
cataract,  717 

Irreducible  hernia.  618,  622 

Irrigation  of  wounds,  52 

Ischiatic  hernia,  653 


Ischiorectal  abscess,  658 
Issues,  900 
Itch,  877 

Jaws,  closure  of,  593  ;    necrosis  of.  586 ;    ex- 

nntbematous,  587 ;  removal  of,  592  ;  tumors 

of,  588 
Jaw,  lower,  dislocation  of,  200  ;    fracture  of, 

197 
Jaw,    upper,  removal  of,   for  nasopharyngeal 

polypus,  601 
Joints,  diseases  of,  459  ;  nee  also  the  names  of 

the  various  joints  and  of  special  affection 8, 

as  Synovitis,  Arthritis,  etc.  ;  wounds  of,  289 
Jugular  vein,  wounded  in  fracture  of  olaviole, 

253 
Junks,  142 
Juvenile  incontinence  of  urine,  800 

Keloid,  885  ;  tumors  of  auricle,  756  ;  of  sears, 

419 
Kelotomy.  630 
Keratitis,  701  ;  interstitial,  704 ;  suppurative, 

705 
Kidney,    diseases   of,   766  ;    rupture   of,   234 ; 

stone  in.  766 
Knee,  amputation  at,  923 ;   diseases  of,  459- 

474 ;  dislocation  of,  325 ;  excision  of,  938 ; 

fracture  into.  305  ;  gunshot  wounds  of,  346  ; 

wounds  of,  289 
Knock-knee,  457,  514 
Kyphosis,  493 

Labia,  ab«oess  in,  393  ;  adhesion  of,  845;  oysts 
of.  846 ;  hypertrophy  of,  846  ;  injuries  of, 
248  ;  tumors  of,  846 

Laceration  of  the  brain,  180 

Lachrymul  apparatus,  diseases  of,  750  ;  fixtula, 
750 

Lioteal  abscess,  859 

Lacunar  abscess,  388 

Laminar  caturact,  718 

Li  pis  divinus,  693 

Laryngismus  stridulus,  674 

Laryngitis,  671 ,  chronic,  674  ;  follicular,  675  ; 
phthisical,  674  ,-  syphilitic,  675 

Laryngoscopy,  669 

Laryngotoiny.  680 

Laryngo-traobeotomy.  680 

Larynx,  burn  of,  214 ;  contusions  of,  206  ;  dis- 
eases of.  669  ;  extirpation  of,  678;  fnctures, 
of,  207 ;  soald  of,  214 ;  tumors  of,  676 

Lateral  curvature,  491 

Laughing  gas,  908 

Leather  cplints,  898 

Lee's,  Mr.  H.,  clamp,  605  ;  amputation  of  leg, 
925 

Leg,  amputation  of,  924;  fracture  of.  311; 
compound,  312 

Lens,  diseases  of,  717;  dislocation  of,  740; 
wounds  of,  740 

Lentigo  heputioa,  876 

Lepra,  882 

Leprosy,  884 

Leucocytes,  emigration  of,  36 

Leucorrhosi  infantum.  393 

Lichen,  880  ;  syphilitic,  880 

Ligature,  for  aneurism,  causes  of  failure  of, 
534;  of  arteries,  114;  repair  after,  115; 
gangrene  after,  118;  elastic  in  fistula,  659  ; 
of  nsevus.  360;  subcutaneous,  362;  round 
penis,  248  ;  of  piles,  656.  For  ligature  of 
special  arteries,  see  their  names. 
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Lightning  stroke,  13B 

Lime  in  eye,  7i  I 

Linear  extinction  of  cataract,  724 

LiMtf.ir  knife  lor  cnturiuM,  724 

UflgU  ligature  nl. 

Lip,  ahonore  of,  I  in  ;  dlaoaoof.  of,  581 

LUter'j  method  of  dreatfng  wound*,  49 
Lioloo'i  WftmOttiim,  121;  thigh  tpliat,  M 

Lilbnte  nl    iimiiv 

LHbatof,  depoflt  of  It  m  ir»e.  SOI 

Lilhic    icid    deposit   in    urine,   Ktl]  j    calculn*. 

Lithotomy.  Inlernl,  BIO;  median,  814  j  peri- 
aeai,  BI5;  bypogMtrto,  B16<  OOQfOf  -f  death 
after    Ml,   rectal,  815  ,   in  the  feosmto,  816 

Lithotomy  and  tiihotrlij  aooipoyrod  BMI9 

Lithotomy  gotten 

LUboiritM 

Lithotrity.  817  ;  OOlopHootiOQI  iftOT,  821  J  re- 
moval of  fragment*  in,  822;    perineal,  816 

Little  'a  operation,  ft  14 

LfW|  hylatid  tumors  of.  Til?  j   rupture  of,  23ft 

Ltroftpoi,  876 

ilftF  Induration  oi  brood    BM 

Loool 

L"»>  uly  matignMH  r  union*. 

W  bod  in  in  tnnloi  vaginalis,  831 

Loom  OOrlllAgoa,  409;  operation  for,  470 

Lordosis,  494 

Lowof  extrtmity.  injtu  i 

Lower  j>iw,  rowofJll    ■! 

Lumbar  nhsee^,  487 

Lumbar  BOmtOj,  053 

Lang,  gunshot  wntiiid  of,  340  ;  hernia  of  224  j 
rupture  of,  228  ;  wound  Of  in  {nurtured  tin*, 

Lupr.u?  ulcers,  4  15 

Lo|  u  I,  B83  i  erythematous,  884  ;  exedens,  884  ; 

impel  itjinou*,  884;   nnn-exedens,  884,   stru 

not*,  884  ,  syphilitic,  884 
LjotpfaftdeDnitio, 
Lymphatic  fistula,  Soft 
L vui ['I ifttw it,  jntt   ruination  of,  506 
Lympho .-urcoma,  5fl8 
Ly«d  in  hydrophobic.  III 

Mnclntyres  ipHftt,  314 

Uaerof 

Knot 

iQMvUYO'l    instrument    for    urethrotomy, 

708 
Ifjllaoi 

Mal.ir  OOOe,  fraer 
Mule  br    t-t ,  diOt&tOI  I \\ 
Malfonn  4t  i  not  of   the 

oflboftvd,  m  rh  irvi  \,  EUotnm,  etc. 
Malg»igro<  >  bOOh*  for  I  nocture  of  patella,  -H08 
Maligna  lit  pu-tuU-  MM     p"1  ->■-,  Our-t ; 

tun 
Mammary  obfoefft,  8n0,  ailrry,  internal, wound 

oi.  Ill  |   tumor,  chronic,  801 

Mlitllll)?ll,l,    ,.<r-      \      ]l|,l  f. 

MootpO  flit  ion  of  OOOOfioo),  588 
Many  tolled  bnodogfl 

Mhooo,  redaction  en,"  022,  Mo 
Mn#toid  cell*    diotooo  of,  76TI 

Mootq  inflammation  of,  757 

Median  lithotomy.  Bid 

llodiJiailnoni,  Round  i  <>r4  220 

HOt  er,  :J72 
McduWav^  Uuqc  of  bun*„  inflammation  of,  426 


-r  too  of.  SSI 
Me  loool  «fula,  X79 

Met«C  73 

Membrnnu  tywpnm.   artifi  nodi 

t  i..i  n    of,    762,    prrfirfttiif 

of 

Meniere'"  di*en*e 

Mooiofool  He,    hspiuurrhage  fton\ 

loi;   ligature  Of,   lrt.1 
MaoiofOoeJo,  579  ' 
Mentsi^ra.  - 
Mercurial  erelhitm,  399;   inunction,  HO; 

por  bath.  400 
Mercury  in  coogenti.il  ophthalmia.  A>0  .  iritia. 

?>ric  nrtery,  l«mfiQr4  nneuriiOl  of  i>0 
ftfoaoBttrjr  ruptiti 

Metftcarpuv 

Metatarsi  bones,  ricivjoo  of.  94<l 

•etnre*  -. 

315 
IttorOOpOffMI    Au.iouini     873  .   furfur* r. 

men:  H7H 

Miliorii 

Mill  .1  177 

Milk,  irregularities  of  fecrelton  oft  8AI 

MMkejaU,  h*u 

UisHif  'urgery,  8W 

M.  ■"•niiiin  lever  trtltl,  fiJW 

Mole- 

MallUUt  o?»iura,  453 

Man Legg  ition  of  hi; 

Morhu  4  75 

Moxu,  901 

Moeoai  nmli,    '.M>      jwlypqs,  599;   nan 
tubercle.    ■  I   ibel 

008 
fttaeil,   lOOOttOlallOl    of    in    tympaoom,  1 

771 
Mulberry  ealottlUa,  804 

Muuip-   oronitta  uftor, 

MvaoliM,  atrophy  of,  502  ,  |»r«»gre»ite, 

flammution  of.  497  ,    ropl 

MtAori  o4 
Mjelold  tumor,  ^04 
MyopU,  755 
Myxoma    .tofi 

Ncevus,   .1^0;    de^eneratton    of, 

58 1 
Nail*,  log  «rul?ion  i 

NTn*»l  i  ire  of,  197 

lot,  obstruction  of.  T54 
\  ifopboryngeij]  poly  pur,  001 
Na\el,  Ml  1.  nihil  I 
Neck,    gnn«bot   wounds    of,   340 ;    injorie*   ef, 

Neek   Of   femur,   fracture    ofr    281      of    h«r*itl 
aac,  ol8;  "|  burorrui,  fiucture  of,    2 
•eapola1  fraotore  r.f,  *j5ft 

Netroirif  tie,  4M  ,  upemtloo*  for, 

tMciurr  frwBa, 

114 
Need.o    in  h -hi d 

1    operation    fur    harelip 

n.'f,  of  Lip,  47T 
Nephralgia, 

Nephrotomy 

■  nds*  of,  51 7  ,   cranial     itjail 
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Nervous  aphonia,  678;  deafness,  764 ;  diseases, 
383;  dysphagia.  611 

Net-celled  sarcoma,  366 

Nettlerash,  871 

Neuralgia.  518;  of  joints,  474;  of  soars,  419 

Neuralgic  ulcers.  418 

Neuritis,  optic,  733 

Neuroma,  520 

Neuromitnesis,  383 

Neurotomy.  519 

Nipple,  epithelioma  of.  867;  eruptions  of,  867; 
malfor motions  of,  867;  retraction  of.  865 

Nitric  acid,  trentment  of  piles  by,  655 

Nitrous  oxide,  908 

Nodes,  423  ;  strumous,  440 

Nodosity  of  joints,  471 

Noma,  85 

Nose,  absence  of,  595;  discuses  of,  594;  foreign 
bodies  in,  196;  van  I  formations  of,  595;  op- 
eration for  restoration  of,  911  ;  plugging  of, 
596 

Nystagmus,  717 


Oblique  inguinnl  hernia,  640 

Obstruction  of  intestine,  613;  operations  for, 
614 

Obturator  artery,  irregular  distribution  and 
wound  of,  in  femoral  hernia,  648  ;  foramen, 
dislocation  of  hip  into,  322  ;  hernia,  651 

Occlusion  of  arteries,  523 

Odontoid  process,  displacement  of,  in  diseased 
spine.  491 

Odontoses,  588 

(E'lema  of  scrotum,  841 

(Edematous  ulcers,  418 

05  soph  ii  go  to  my.  216 

(Esoptuigus,  foreign  bodies  in,  215  ;  pouch  of, 
610;  stricture  of.  610 

Olecrnnon,  fractures  of.  264 

Omentnl  ?ac  in  hernia,  634,  650 

Omentum,  ndhesions  of  in  ovarian  disease, 
857;  protrusion  of  from  wound,  237;  treat- 
ment of  in  strangulated  hernia,  635 

Onychia.  892 ;  syphilitic,  892 

Onyx.  706 

Ophthalmia,  see  Conjunctivitis  ;  strumous,  6V»9; 
sympathetic,  738 

Ophthalmoscope,  the,  727;  use  of  for  detecting 
cataract,  722 

Oplic  nerve,  injuries  of,  183 

Optic  neuritis*,  733 

Orbit,  pulsating  tumors  of,  544  ;  wound  of,  171 

Orbital  nn'urism,  544 

Orobitis,  832;  chronic,  834;  syphilitic,  834; 
scrofulous,  hX4 

Organization  from  inflammation,  38  ;  of  blood, 
39 

Os  cnlois.  disease*  of,  481  ;  excision  of,  945; 
subperiosteal,  945;  fractute  of,  314 

Os  uteri,  excision  of,  852 

Osteoiineurisin,  452 

Osteon  rihi  it  is,  471 

Osteomalacia,  453 

Osteomyelitis,  426  ;  chronic,  428 

Osteoplastic  staphyloraphy,  579 

Osteoporosis.  458 

Osteoid  cancer,  373,  442 

Ostitis,  422 

Otoscope,  the   760 

Outer  table  of  skull,  fraoture  of,  168 

Ovariotomy,  856  ;  mortality  of,  858 

Ovary,  tumor  of,  852 ;  suppuration  in,  853 


Oxalate  of  lime  calculus,  804 ;  deposit  in  urine, 

802 
Oitena,  598 

Pain,  inflammatory,  34 

Palate,  fissure  of,  574 

Palmar  nrcb,  wound  of,  251  ;  fascia  contracted, 
514 ;  ganglion,  502 

Pannus,  698 

Papillary  granulations  of  conjunctiva,  695 

Papular  eruptions,  880 

Paracentesis  abdominis,  616;  pericardii,  226; 
thoracis,  228;  of  anterior  chamber,  692; 
in  ovarian  dropsy,  855 

Paraffin  splints,  897 

Paralysis  of  bladder,  799  ;  of  ocular  muscles, 
748  ;  infantum,  503  ;  pseudo-hypertrophin, 
504  ;  infantile,  of  hip,  479 

Paraphimosis,  388 

Partial  dislocation  of  shoulder,  279 

Passive  congestion,  33 

Pasteboard  splint,  897 

Patella,  dislocation  of,  326  ;  enlarged  bursa  of, 
498  ;  fracture  of.  transverse.  306  ;  union  of, 
308  ;  vertical  or  Y-shaped,  309  ;  compound, 
309 

Pedicle,  treatment  of,  in  ovariotomy,  857 

Pelvis,  deformity  of,  in  rick>ts,  456  ;  disloca- 
tions of,  243;  fractures  of,  241  ;  injuries  of 
the,  240 

Pemphigus,  877 ;  syphilitic.  877 

Pendulous  growths  on  synovial  membrane,  463 

Penetrating  syphilitic  ulceration  of  bone,  441 

Penis,  amputation  of,  843  ;  cancer  of,  842 ; 
gangrene  of,  844  ;  ligature  of,  248 ;  persist- 
ent priapism  of.  844  ;  wounds  of,  247 

Perforation  of  bowel  in  hernia.  619;  of  mem- 
bran  u  tytnpani,  758 

Pericardium,  wounds  of,  225  ;  paracentesis  of, 
226 

Perineal  hernia,  653  ;  lithotrity,  816  ;  section, 
792 

Peri n Geo,  fistula  in,  785,  794  ;  abscess  in,  785, 
993 

Perineum,  injuries  of,  247  ;  rupture  of  female, 
847 

Periosteal  abscess,  425 ;  cancer,  442 

Periosteum,  transplantation  of,  423 

Periostitis,  423  ;  acute.  425 

Periostitis  of  meatus  of  ear,  757 

Peritomy  of  conjunctiva  in  pannus,  698 

Peritonitis  after  hernia,  729 

Pen  eve's  instrument  for  forcing  a  stricture, 
796 

Petechia).  872 

Petit's  tourniquet,  909 

Phagedena.  82 

Phagedenic  chancre,  396  ;  ulceration  of  bone, 
433  ;  ulcers,  83 

Phalanges  of  hand,  dislocation  of.  2S7  ;  frac- 
ture of,  269 ;  of  foot,  dislocation  of,  333  ; 
fractures  of,  315 

Pharyngeal  abscess,  490 

Pharyngitis,  610 

Pharynx,  tumors   of,  610  ;    malformations  of, 

610 
Phimosis,  congenital,  843;  gonorrhoea^  388; 

syphilitic.  395 
Phthisis  laryngea,  675 
Phlebitis.  560 
Phlebolithes,  566 
Phlegmatic  form  ofsorofula,  379 
Phlegmonoid  chancre,  395 
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Phlegmonous  ery«ipela*,  70 

Popular  eruptior. 

Phlyctenule  nf  eorneit,  6M 

ant.  892 

Phlyctenular  conjunctivitis,  696 

RM  of,  in  reduction  of  dieJetnttta 

Pblysnofoui  paetote**  878 

Pfaoopbntifi  ciilcuit.  804  j  deposit  in  urine,  802 

Pysemi 

Phospboru*  necrosis,  686 

Pyeliti*.  calculous,  765 

Phot. .ph. .hi...  699 

Pyogenic  mcuibmne,  54 

Phrenic  hernia,  652 

Pyramid*!  or  punctated  cataract 

.  riitnrv  sircoma,  366 

654 

Quil                     ^47 

Pirr.gnfF  I  rttnputMt ion,  927 

Quinsy,  5*3 

Pituitnrv  membrane,  thickening  of,  597 

Piivu 

R.»bie* .  191 

Pl«iter  off 

1  ;rr(«TY    ligature  of.  550 

Plastic  operations,  Oil 

hernia,    639 ;    of  hydreetk. 

Plica  polomca,  880 

Plugging  the  now,  596 

Radiu*.  dislocation  of  at  elb                     »ettre 

Pneumucele.  224 

J67 

tmotborax,  22 1 

Knilway  iojurie*,   192 

Poisoned  pounds 

Kit  mil  i 

Polit  iter's  method  of  inflnting  tbe  tympnnum, 

"Rapid      cotnpr*??iion  to  nn- 

m 

kliofl  -»f  *trictur«' 

Pulypn*  of  ear,  763;  nnfophnryngenl,  Ml  ,    ftf 

nose,  599  ;   malignant.  Ml     of  rectum,  661  { 

Kenctioti  et'te r  collnp^e,   129 

uteri.  850 

R'Clil!                             Btl 

P-mpholyx,  877 

igoUr  Itchotmajf  rt»ff„  814 

Poplitenl  unc-iiri-iD,  556 

Reel. 

Porrigo,  879 

utl  AsluU,  849 

Port-wfne  injection  in  PjdfOOoto, 

ReettvreelOAl  fiitula,  814 

i  fu*a    Ml 

Reel  urn,  dii*eiwe*ol 

Pol  IMN  cum  culce.  909 

malformiitioo  >*(,  MS  .   paoetore  tn  bUddif 

Poll'*  fracture,  :>'js  ■   puffy  fun> 

from,    7»t  {  wound    of, 

Pouch  of  oesophagus,  <t  1 0 

.40  the  virion   afTrciiont,  BJ 

I'rewby ii| ,i.i,  754 

tain   Poly  poo. 

Pressure,  for  nrre*ting  hjciunrrhiige,  125 

Recurrent  hemorrhage,  118,    rjtponlnr  uieer  «f 

Priapi-io    | A 'i-i'ifiil.   - 1  \ 

Cornea,  r 

Primury  uimm,  41 

Red  goju,  BM 

Probitng.  ttWOftaftglfl,  215 

Reduction  -«f  diiloealla 

Projectiles,  modern,  wound*  caused  by,  334 

B,  *i* 

Pnlnpsus  uni,  657  ;   uleri,  849 

Hefracture  of  bone,  151 

Proliferous  cyst* 

Pn»plo»ie  oeuli,  544 

Remi!  1                       767 

PrOttftte,  Bflfotloni  of,  776;  nbscess  of,   776; 

enlargement  of,  779  !   inflnmmnLion  of,  776  ; 

Re^idunl  ab*ce*v 

cjineer  of,  7M  ;   division  of,  inlithntonr 

Redliobt  rtrictaref,  795 

1'"      iL|e  calculi.  824  j   htutnorrbage. 

•f  iufl unui  .<     -        - 

PtOllalftie,  :n'uif,  777;  chronic,  777 

K-  -i    in  Iroolnsoi                             »S1 

Prostration  with  excitement,  129 

Retained  leel                                       641 

Prurigo,  881 

Retention  of  urine,  79H 

Pruritu-  mil.  661  ;  scroti,  881  J  vulvas,  881 

tpn*n 

Pseudnrthroste.  149 

RrtiraUted  pyj  hilitio  ulcer  of  bon* 

l'-„(|..Ciilruli,    805 

Retina   Mil                     73X 

Ptattdohjpertfopbfe  rwralyni*,  504 

BeUn 

PtOftitsit,  M$  j  of  imiti                   [  liilitic,  882 

Retr 

Pi  «i  ej  •  h  H,    •   i                  from  hernia 

in  einputJition,  914 

Psoas,  enlarged  bursa  of,  478 

Rheum .itii-  itrthiili*    471 

li  lefoM  paitolof,  878 

Khenin*ii'<n    u""><ti  hv  1 1     39* 

Pterygia  a 

Ptir.M- 

v    V»l! 

Pttbeo,  ili>t<  niNon  of  hip  on,  313  ;   puncture  of 

Rhinoscopy,  n"l 

Madder  it  hove,  780 

Rtbft,  rrmolnre  of,  21 8                                2JJ 

Pudendal  bi-rni .< 

Puffy  Inttoxof  Poll.  161 

Rickets,  456 

Pallore,  use  of,  in  dislocation, 

Pulpy  degenernl ion  of  synovial  mem b rune,  462 

Pul^jit  ite  cancer,  452 

Rudonl  ulcer,  4  16 

Pulsnlinir  tuioor  of  bone,   f§] 

77  I 

tn  lucrymnlin,  obotrnoiton  of  751 

Ropeolo,  870;  syphilin 

Pu ordure  utf  bladder  above   the   poboi 

9414 

from  the  rectum.   791 

Rupin    S78;  pypbl 

P^pil,  nriiftViol,  733,  taotliioil  of,  713 

Rupture,  m 

Purpura,  871 

Riipi'm 

Pit,  Hi  ktafoof,  54 

bladder,  344;   from  «iiel«n- 
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pbragm,  652 :  of  eyeball.  740 ;  of  heart,  228 ; 
of  intestines,  231  ;  by  taxis,  621  ;  of  kidney. 
234  ;  of  liver,  234  ;  of  lung,  228;  of  metn- 
branA  tympani.  758;  of  perineum.  847;  of 
spleen,  234 ;  of  stomach,  231  ;  of  stricture, 
796 ;  of  tendons.  496  ;  of  ureter,  234 ;  of 
nrethra,  246  ;  of  vagina,  248 

Sac.  hernial,  617  ;  hydrocele  of.  829  ;  lacera- 
tion of,  621  ;  omental,  634,  650;  operation 
for  hernia,  external  to.  632  ;  strangulation 
of  hernia  by.  633 

Sacm-iliao  disease.  480 

Sago-grnin  granulations  in  epidemic  ophthal- 
mia, 693 

8a I i vary  caloulns,  582;  fistula,  195 

Salter's  swing  for  the  leg,  313 

Sanguine  form  of  scrofula,  379 

Sanguineous  cysts.  350 

Saphena  vein,  varix  of,  diagnosis  of,  from 
hernia,  649 

Sarcoma,  348,  364 ;  alveolar.  366 ;  giant- 
celled,  365  ;  net-celled,  366  ;  pigmentary. 
366  ;  round-celled,  364  :  spindle-celled,  364  ; 
in  bone  ;  445 ;  breast,  863  ;  eyeball,  735 

8arcoptea  hominis,  877 

Scab,  union  under,  45 

Scabies.  877 

Scalding  in  gonorrhoea,  387 

Scalds,  131  ;  of  larynx,  214 

Scalp,  anatomy  of.  157  ;  congenital  cysts  of, 
352  ;  contusion  of.  157  ;  erysipelas  of,  159  ; 
sebaceous  tumors  of,  251 ;  wounds,  158 

Scalp  bandage.  896 

Scales,  *et  Squamous. 

Scapula,  excision  of,  931  ,  fracture  of,  256  ; 
of  neck  of,  256 

Soar,  jo*  Cicatrix. 

Scarification  in  gonorrhoea!  ophthalmia.  692 

Scarlet  fever,  disease  of  the  tympanum  in,  763 

Sciatic  notch,  dislocation  of  hip  into,  318 

Scirrbus,  370  ;  operations  for,  370 ;  of  breast, 
864 

Scissors  for  skin-grafting,  421 

Scoop,  lithotomy.  813 

Scorbutic  ulcers,  414 

Scorbutus,  871 

8cott's  bandage,  462 

Scrofula,  377  ;  in  bone,  439 ;  see  a/so  Struma, 
Strumous. 

Sorofulosis,  379 

Scrofulous  orchitis,  834 

Scrotal  truss,  625 

Scrotum,  cancer  of,  842  ;  elephantiasis  of.  841  ; 
inflammation  of.  841  ;  injuries  of,  247;  in- 
dolent tumors  of,  836 

Scurvy.  872 

Sebaceous  tumors,  351 

Secondary  deposits,  61  ;  haemorrhage  after 
lignture  of  artery,  116,  534  ;  syphilis,  401 ; 
treatment  of.  404 ;  union,  42 

Semilunar  cartilages,  dislocation  of,  327 

Semi-malignant  tumors,  348 

Senile  cataract.  721;  gangrene,  84;  scrofula, 
381  ;  ulcer.  413 

Separation  of  epiphyses,  139  ;  lower  epiphysis 
of  femur.  302  ;  upper  epiphysis  of  femur, 
296  ;  lower  epiphysis  of  humerus,  263 ;  up- 
per epiphysis  of  humerus,  25 1 

Septicaemia,  59 

8eptum  nasi,  diseases  of,  599 

Sequestrum,  434 

Serooystio  tumor  of  breast,  862 


Serous  cysts,  349 

Serous  iritis,  716 

Serous  form  of  scrofula,  379 

Serpent  bites,  96 

Setons,  901  ;  in  hydrocele,  829;  in  strumous 
ophthalmia,  700 ;  in  ununited  fracture,  150 

Setting  fractures,  141 

Seutin's  scissor*.  899 

Sexual  hypochondriasis,  839 

Shackles  for  lithotomy,  809 

Shingles,  the.  873 

Shortening  in  bip  diseases,  476 

Shoulder,  amputation  at,  915:  diseases  of, 
482 ;  dislocation  of,  271  ;  excision  of,  929 ; 
subperiosteal,  930 

Signorini's  tourniquet,  537,'  909 

Silver-stain,  886 

Silver  sutures,  899 

Simple  ulcer,  412 

Sinus,  58 

Skin,  eruptions  of,  870  ;  diseases  of  append- 
ages of,  886 

Skin-grafting,  421 

Skull,  deformity  of,  in  rickets,  456  ;  fraotures 
of,  167;  of  base  of,  170 

Sloughing,  76 

Sloughing  chancre,  395 

Smith's,  Mr.  H.,  clamp  for  piles,  656 

Smith's  gag  for  staphyloraphy,  575 

Snake-bites,  96 

Snuffles,  the,  407 

Solution  of  cataract,  717 

Soot  cancer,  842 

Sore  throat,  syphilitic,  403 

Sounding  for  stone,  807 

Sounds,  forms  of,  for  stone,  808 

Spasmodic  retention  of  urine,  798 

Spasmodic  stricture,  798 

Spasms  in  gonorrheal,  389 

Spectacles,  727.  753 

Speculum,  laryngeal,  670 

Spermatic  canal,  tumors  of,  841 

Spermatorrhoea,  838 

Spioa  bandage.  894 

Spina  bifida,  495 

Spinal  abscess.  484 ;  instruments,  489,  493 

Spindle-celled  sarcoma.  364 

Spine,  anchylosis  of,  494  ;  cancer  of,  494  ;  con- 
cussion of,  191  ;  curvature  of,  489,  491,494  ; 
from  rickets,  455 ;  disease  of.  484  ;  fracture 
of,  186  ;  gunshot  wounds  of,  339 

Spiral  bandages.  894 

Spiral  spring-truss,  626 

Spleen,  rupture  of,  234 

Splints,  142,  897 

Spontaneous  cure  of  aneurism,  531  ;  fraoture, 
459 

Sprains  of  the  back.  185;  of  lower  extremity, 
288  ;  of  upper.  250 

8pray  produoer  for  local  anaesthesia,  905 

Squamous  eruptions,  882 

Squint,  742;  divergent,  748;  operation  for, 
745 ;  secondary.  744 

Staff,  lithotomy.  812 

"  Stammering,"  oesophageal.  61 1 

Staphyloma,  708  ;  removal  of,  709 

Staphyloraphy,  576 ;  osteoplastic,  579 

Starch  bandage,  897 

Sternal  end  of  clavicle,  fraoture  of,  254 

Sternoclavicular  joint,  diseases  of.  482 

Sterno mastoid  muscle,  seotion  of,  516 

Sternum,  fracture  of,  222 

Stillinga  knife  for  lachrymal  obstruction,  752 
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8 torn n oh.  operation  for  opening  the,  238  ;  rup- 
ture of,  231 

Stone,  **»  Calculus. 

Strabismus,  set  Squint. 

Strabismus  hook,  747 

Strangulation  of  hernia,  618 ;  internal,  612 

Strapping,  53 

Stricture  of  oesophagus,  610 ;  of  the  rectum, 
652 

Stricture  of  urethra,  782 ;  rupture  of,  796 ; 
spasmodic.  798 

Stricture,  seat  of,  in  hernia,  632 

Strophulus.  880 

Struma,  377 

Strumous  diseases  of  joints,  464  ;  lip,  581  ; 
ophthnlmia,  699 ;  orchitis.  834  ;  ulcers,  413 

Strychnia  poisoning  and  tetanus,  87 

Stumps,  dressing  of,  915 

Styes,  686 

Styptics,  125 

Subastragaloid  amputation,  927;  dislocation, 
331 

Subclavian  srtery.  aneurism  of,  545 ;  ligature 
of  first  part  of,  546 ;  of  seoond  and  third 
part,  547 

Subclavicular  dislocntion  of  shoulder,  274 

Subcoracoid  dislocation  of  shoulder,  272 

Subcutaneous  ligature  of  nssvus,  362  ;  method 
of  removing  loose  cartilage,  471 

Subcutaneous  surgery,  see  Tenotomy. 

Subglenoid  dislocation  of  shoulder,  272 

Submammary  abscess,  860 

Subpectoral  abscess,  218 

Subperiosteal  excision,  426,  930;  of  fraoture, 
152 

Subspinous  dislocation  of  .shoulder,  274 

Suction,  removal  of  cataract  by,  719 

Sudamina,  872 

Sulphuric  acid  treatment  of  disease  of  bone, 
433  ;  of  joints,  465 

Suppression  of  urine.  768 

Suppuration,  see  Abscess,  Pus ;  beneath  the 
skull,  160 

Suppuration,  visceral  disease  from.  66 

Suppurative  syphilitic  inflammation,  396 

Supracoracoid  dislocation  of  shoulder.  275 

Suprapubic  lithotomy,  815 

Suprasternal  dislocation  of  clavicle,  271 

Surgical  neck  of  humerus,  fracture  of,  259 

Suspensory  bandage,  896 

Suture  of  bowel  in  herniotomy,  634 

Sutures.  53.  899;  continuous,  899;  inter- 
rupted. 899;  quilled,  847;  twisted,  899 

Swings  for  fracture,  143 

Sycosis,  87« 

Symblepharon,  741 

Syme'8  amputation,  926 ;  operation  for  stric- 
ture, 795 

Sympathetic  irritntion,  738 ;  ophthalmia.  738 

Synovial  membrane,  pulpy  degeneration  of, 
462  ;   pendulous  growths  from.  463 

Synovitis,  460;  abscess  after.  461;  chronic. 
463 

Syphilitic  affections  of  bone,  440 ;  of  larynx, 
675  ;  of  meatus  of  ear.  758  ;  of  retina,  733  ; 
of  tongue,  604,  608  ;  deafness,  764  ;  erup- 
tions, 40|,  406;  see  also  the  names  of  the 
various  eruptions,  as  Lichen;  fever,  401; 
iritis,  712;  keratitis.  704;  onychia,  892; 
orchitis,  834;  sore  iYmmX,,  k^&\  tincture, 
782  ;  ulcers,  4\4  ;  of  tiae  tectaim.  WA 
Syphilis,  394  ;  congeuAUvV  *bl  \  *0Tv*\.\\\x\.VywvY 


derived  from  the  foetus,  409  ;  infantile,  407 , 
secondary,  401 ;  tertiary,  405 
Syphilitation,  410 


T  bandage,  896 

Tagliacotian  operation,  912 

Talipes,  calcaneus,  512  ;  cavus.  513;  eqainus, 
507  ;  valgus,  512  ;  varus.  509 

Tapping  the  abdomen,  616  ;  for  ovarian  drop- 
sy, 855  ;  of  hydrocele,  827 

Tarsal  cartilage,  incurvation  of,  686;  ophthal- 
mia, 685  ;  tumors,  684 

Tarsus,  diseases  of,  481  ;  dislocation  of,  333; 
fractures  of,  315 

Taxis  of  hernia,  620  ;  accident  j  in,  622  ;  for- 
cible. 621 

Teale's  amputation.  924 

Teeth,  syphilitic,  408.  705 

Temperature  in  erysipelas,  69  ;  hectic,  65 ; 
hysteria,  385  ;  inflammation,  34,  48  ;  inju- 
ries of  head,  178;  of  spine,  187;  disease  of 
joints.  474  ;  pyaemia,  60  ;  tetanus,  90  ;  trau- 
matic encephalitis,  181  ;  fever.  49 

Tenacula,  120;  Liston's,  121  ;  Assalinrs,  121 

Tendo  Achillis,  division  of,  508  ;  in  fraoture  of 
the  leg.  314 ;  rupture  of,  496 

Tendons,  inflammation  of  sheaths  of,  497  ;  rup- 
ture of.  496 

"  Tlnosinite  orlpitante,"  497 

Tenotomy,  505  ;  in  fraoture  of  leg,  314 

Tension  of  eyeball,  729 

Tertiary  syphilis.  405 

Testicle,  abnormal  position  of.  726  ;  absenee  of, 
825  ;  affections  of,  825 ;  cancer  of,  837  ; 
cystic  disease  of,  835  ;  dermal  tumor  of.  838  ; 
enchondroma  of,  836  ;  foetal  remains  in, 
838 ;  injuries  of,  248 ;  inversion  of.  727  ; 
removal  of,  837  ;  retained,  825  ;  hernia  with, 
641 

Testis,  hernia.  835 

Tests  for  calculi,  805 

Tetanus,  86  ;  idiopathic,  87 

Thickening  of  pituitary  membrane,  597 

Thigh,  amputation  of,  923 ;  fracture  of,  am 
Femur. 

Thompson's  lithotrite,  817;  urethrotome,  793 

Thoracentesis,  228 

Thorax,  foreign  bodies  in,  225 

Thront  deafness.  760 

Thrombosis,  560  ;  connection  with  py  serai  a,  64 

Thudiobum's  method  of  washing  out  the  nose, 
598 

Thumb,  amputation  of,  920 ;  dislocation  of, 
285 

Thyroid  arteries,  ligature  of,  543 

Thyroid  body,  diseases  of,  868 

Thyroid  dislocation  of  hip,  322  ;  hernia,  651 

Thyrotoray.  677 

Tibia,  fracture  of,  311 

Tibial  arteries,  ligature  of,  558 

Tibial  tendons,  division  of,  510 

Tinea,  874  ;  deoalvans.  875 ;  favosa,  875  ; 
sycosis,  876  ;  tonsurans,  874 

Tinea  tarsi.  685 
Tinnitus  auriura,  764 
Toe,  amputation  of,  928 
Toenail,  ingrowing,  892 

Tongue,  cancer  of,  605 ;  congenital  hypertro- 
phy of,  609 ;  diseases  of,  604 ;  nssvus  of. 
609  ;  removal  of  the,  606 ;  ulceration  of,  604 

ylvitrtW  wvoXa  \x&«x»SA&sfe.  *&,,  \S&\  Tronic 
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enlargement,  584;  deafness  with,  760;  re- 
moral  of,  585  ;  wounds  of,  585 

Tooth  cysts,  588 

Tooth  tumors,  587 

Torfion  of  arteries,  123 

Torsion  forceps,  123 

Tourniquet*,  900  ;  aortic,  021  ;  Italinn,  000 

Trachea,  rupture  of,  208;  foreign  bodies  in, 
208 

Tracheotomy,  080,  681 

Transfusion,  126 

Transplantation  of  bone,  152;  of  skin,  011 

Transverse  ligament  of  spine,  ulceration  of, 
402 

Traumatio  fever,  46  ;  gangrene,  75 

Traumatopnea,  341 

Trephine,  184 

Trephining,  184;  for  abscess,  162;  for  blood 
beneath  the  skull.  163  ;  for  depressed  froc- 
ture.  170,  170;  in  injuries  of  the  head,  338 

Trephining  in  absoess  of  bone,  430 

Trephining  the  spine,  180 

Trichophyton  tonsurans,  874 

Trismus,  86  ;  nasoentium.  87 

Trocar  for  ovariotomy.  856 

Trochanter,  disease  of,  480  ;  fracture  of,  205 

True  aneurism,  526 

Trusses,  624  ;  measuring  for,  626 

Tubercle,  377  ;  in  bone,  430 

Tubercle,  mucous.  402,  662 

Tubercular  eruptions,  882;  syphilitic  ulcera- 
tion of  bone,  441 

Tuberculosis  370 

Tuberooystio  tumor  of  breast  862 

Tuberosities  of  humerus,  fracture  of,  261 

Tubular  aneurism,  526 

Tumors,  347;  for  special  forms  of  tumor  see 
their  names,  as  Fntty,  8arooma,  etc. 

Tunica  vaginalis,  hydrocele  of,  726 ;  loose 
bodies  in.  831 

Tuning-fork,  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  ear 
by,  761 

Twisted  suture,  800 

Tying  arteries,  see  Ligature,  also  the  names  of 
the  vessels,  as  Femoral.  Carotid. 

Tying  a  catheter  in  the  bladder,  700 

Tympanum,  affections  of,  761  ;  acute  inflam- 
mation of,  761 ;  oatarrh  of,  762 ;  mucus  in, 
762 ;  scarlatinal  affrotions  of,  763  ;  polypi 
of,  763  ;  see  also  Membrana  Tympani. 

Ulcers,  41 1 ;  see  also  their  various  forms,  as 
Edematous,  Cancerous  ;  of  anus.  660  ;  bone, 
441  ;  cornea,  707;  recurrent  vascular  of 
cornea,  600 

Ulcerated  cancer,  866 

Ulceration  of  cartilage,  466:  cicatrices,  410  ; 
intestine  in  hernia,  610,  635 

Ulna,  dislocation  of,  at  elbow,  280  ;  fracture 
of,  266      . 

Ulnar  artery,  ligature  of,  540 

Umbilionl  fistula,  616  ;  hernia,  650  ;  truss  620 

Umbilicus,  vasoular  protrusion  from,  616  ;  ul- 
ceration of,  616 

Uncipression,  125 

Union,  see  Wounds. 

Union  of  fracture,  144  ;  by  granulation,  146  ; 
irregular,  147  ;  enlarged,  148  ;  villous,  152  ; 
of  neok  of  femur,  204 

Ununited  fracture,  148 

Upper  extremity,  compound  fracture  of,  260  , 
injuries  of,  250 

Upper  jaw,  removal  of,  502 


Urates,  see  Lithates ;  Urio  acid,  see  Lithio  acid. 

Uren,  decomposition  of,  774 

Ureter,  rupture  of,  234 

Urethra,  affection  of.  781  ;  oaloujus  in.  824  ; 
foreign  body  in,  240  ;  malformation  of,  781  ; 
rupture  of.  246  ;  stricture  of,  782  ;  vascular 
tumor  of  female,  845 

Urethral  fever,  705  ;  bamaturia,  767  ;  haemor- 
rhoids, 845 

Urethrotomy,  external,  705  ;  interna),  707 

Urinary  abscess,  785,  703  ;  deposits,  801 

Urine,  incontinence  of,  700  ;  retention  of.  700  ; 
extravasation  of,  785  ;  suppression  of,  768 

Urticaria,  871 

Uterus,  cancer  of,  852  ;  fibroid  tumor  of,  851  ; 
softened,  854  ;  injuries  of,  240  ;  polypus  of, 
850  ;  prolapsus,  848  ;  removal  of,  851 

Uvula,  relaxed,  585 

Vaccination,  003 ;  secondary,  004  ;  syphilis 
communicated  by.  410;  of  nsevus,  361 

Vagina,  foreign  body  in,  240  ;  imperforate, 
844  ;  injuries  of.  248;  obliteration  of,  840 

Vaginal  cystocele,  653,  840;  fistula*,  840; 
hernia,  653 

Vanzetti,  his  method  of  uncipression,  125,  251 

Vapor-bath,  mercurial,  400 

Varicocele,  830 

Varicose  aneurism,  528;  ulcere,  417;  veins, 
563  ;  operation  on,  564 

Varix.  aneurismal,  528 ;  arterial,  527 

Vasoular  keratitis,  701  ;  tumor,  350  ;  of  ure- 
thra, 845 

Vault  of  the  skull,  fracture  of,  167 

Vegetations,  gonorrhce.il,  303 

Veins,  diseases  of,  560  ;  entrance  of  air  into, 
III;  injuries  of.  110  ;  wound  of.  1 13 

Venereal  disease,  304  ;  warts,  887  ;  see  also 
Syphilis,  Syphilitic. 

Venesection,  002 

Venomous  animals,  bites  of,  06 

Venous  haemorrhage,  112 

Ventral  hernia,  235,  652 

Verruca  neorogenioa,  888 

Vertebrae,  see  Spine. 

Vesical  hcomaturia,  767 

Vesicointestinal  fistula,  776 

Vesico-prostatio  oaloulus,  824 

Verico- vaginal  fistula,  840 

Vesioular  eruptions,  167 

Vibices,  871 

Vicious  union  of  fracture,  152 

Vienna  paste,  000 

Villous  tumor,  376 ;  of  bladder,  772  ;  of  rec- 
tum, 662 

Viscera,  abdominal,  wounds  of,  236 

Visceral  affections,  syphilitic,  406 

Vision,  double,  741 

Vitiligo,  886 

Vitreous  body,  diseases  of,  734 

Vitreous  humor,  esoape  of,  after  extraction,  726 

Vocal  cords,  paralysis  of,  670  ;  tumors  of,  676 

Volvulus.  612 

Vulva,  cancer  of,  847 ;  injuries  of,  248 

Wardrop's  operation  for  aneurism,  540 
Warm  bath  in  strangulated  hernia.  622 
Wnrts,  887  ;  dissection,  888  ;  venereal,  887 
Warty  tumor  of  cicatrix,  420 
Watery  discharge  in  fractures  of  the  skull,  173 
Watson's  splints  for  excision  of  the  knee,  041 
Wax,  accumulation  of,  757 
Weak  ulcers,  418 
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Webbed  fingers.  913 

Weber's  canaliculus  knife.  751 

Weight,  extension  by.  in  fraotured  femur,  300 ; 

in  disease  of  hip,  479 
Wet-nurses,  infeotion  of  infants  with  syphilis 

from,  409 
Whitlow,  497 

44  Wind-contusions,"  gunshot,  335 
Windpipe,    foreign   bodies   in,    209 ;    s*e    alto 

Trachea,  Cut  Throat. 
Wire-treatment  of  aneurism,  538 
Women,  gonorrhoea  in.   392 ;  stone  in,  816 , 

surgionl  diseases  of,  844 
Wounds,  38 ;  union  of,  adhesive  or  primary, 

41 ;  suppurative,  or  secondary,  42  ;  under  a 


scab.  45  ;  dressing  of,  49  ;  poisoned,  93 ;  of 

arteries,    109;    of  veins,    113;  «v    also  the 

names  of  the  various  organs. 
Wrist,  amputation  at,  919  ;  diseases  of,  483 ; 

dislocation  of,  284 ;  excision  of,  935 
Wryneck,  515  ;  hysterical,  51ft 

Xanthic  oxide,  802,  804 
Xeroderma,  880 

Taws,  880 

Yellow  tubercle,  378 

Zoster,  herpes,  or  tona.  873 
Zygoma,  fracture  of,  197 
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THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES, 

ESHTKD  in   I.  .MINIS   HAYS,  M.P., 
for  more  than  hull"  a  century  has  maintained  it-  position    in   tin    front  rank  oft 
meilit  al  li  the  world.     Cordially  supported  1\  the  j't 

circulate  wherever  the  langra  >d,  and  is  uuivt  d  as  a  national 

poneoJ  of  American  medicine — a  position  to  which  it  is  entitled  b> 
oamea  from  every  section  of  the  Union  which  are  to  be  found  among  its  collaborator*. 
It  is  issued  quarterly,  in  January)  April,  July,  and  October,  each  number  conteinii 
about  three  hundred  octavo  pages,  appropriately  illustrated  wkferevev  aMsavTi 
largo  portion  of  this  apace  Efl  devoted  to  Original  Communi 
from  the  mpti  eminent  members  of  the  profession  throughout  the   wintry. 

Following  this  is  the  IU:\  ikw  Hki-aktmen  ws  by 

petem  writers  of  ptomment trew  works  and  topics  of  i'  v  with  numeron* 

elaborate  Analytical  and  Bibliographical   Notices, 
are, 

Then  follows  the  Qt  hmi .uly  Simmahy  ok  Imcwyi  mi  vi>  a>i  nan 

in  ink  Mii»i<  al  Sin  \<is,  classified  and  urran  different  heads  and  lura- 

i  ah  tag  -•  digeal  of  medical  progress,  abroad  and  a| 

during  the  year  1879  the  uJj  contained 

mostly  elaborate  in  duttttOtfeT)  147  Reviews  aid  Bibliographical  Notices,  and  215  article 
in  fhr  Quarterly  Swntaufaa,  illustrated  with  70  wood  tnenrrings, 

That  the  etWis  thus  made  to  maintain  the  hi«rh  reputi  the  **  JncnxAL*' 

successful,  is  shown  by  the  position  accorded  to  it  in  both  America  and   Eur« 
leading  organ  of  medical  progress! — 

iy  acknowledged 
A  me  r  left  d  Journal,  und  hn»  boen  conducted  by  Dr, 
n  %*-*..  *e»ncUre<1 
wiih  hi  in      W«  quite  agree  with  the  critic,  1  ht*l  U»U 
j.unml  La»o<DCol  tuuone  nit  be  language,  and  <j 
folly 

W«  flu<l  »i<   -  ]ur(iHi  eritieleta,  nod    an  7  .»/  in 

nuwhen*   -  ry  of  ibleaiLftfi&l  milch*.     J/#<i   L(lm-i*turt,  ls7f. 
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*«t  rtm^  undGaietU,  Hoy  It  t*  universally  acknowledged    I"  »•••  ike  leaeHi 

_,.     .  ..  American  irudifai  Juhti»«1.  nml,  In 

T*«  beat  ■oodlnl  Journal  on  Ihe  e^ent-A*.    lweond  |0  ,,  ,-^f„„  W 

to*  Jf«L  u«d  St»ry.  Juumat,  April,  ]^»  (  ffwr 

The  ptoeoat  number  ef  the  Amdrlrftn  Journal  la 

An  exceedingly  good  one,  and  gtvea  eveiy  promise 

of    cuuiuULUiiag    the  weil  r»rn>  a   re|nUtn>u  of  the 
fiuiury  hn»   our  beel 

w.fth"-,  ^^J  wh  tfcQ  *aily  aij  (re  tha<  It    ,t 

iU  w-irk  wiib  nt.  much  r1gt»i  «rnl  t«\      Wlltf,r^ 

in  the  y*«x.-L»ndon  Lanct,  .Nur  J,  uutU.nni  Jf.a,  .  o^ur.a 

And  tliat  it  was  specificall)  included  in  thi  f  a  medal 

ushers  in  the  JTientoi  Exhibition  in  I87S. 

The  subx  ri[>tiori  price  of  the  ^AafEfUCAM  JoURKAl  <>i    rm    Ml  lF^c 

lit-  in  vi  r  b'-<'ii  raiNCfl  iboio^  its  lon^r  career.     It   is  still   Fivk  per  annn: 

and  when  paid  for  in  advance,   the  subscriber  in  additioi 

am*  A-USTUACT,"  uudtin-f  in  all  nearly  2000  large  (ntavo  page*  per  annum, 
of  ]io«tage» 

Mjim 

THK  MKIUCAL  KfcWS  AND  ABSTRACT. 

Thirty- "»i-vin  years  ago  the  •* Medical  News*'    whs  com m one 
convey  to  t\o-  btitoaCrXbetk  ot  \\\^  ^Kmv.uy^k's  A^y^kl"  the 

•  Comiaani£»iiytte  mre  \a*tt*a  It«vh  %e^\«iv^  V*  «A\  v«^^  ^*  w^^^n. 
bf  tae  Editor  ar«  p*.^  tot  Vy  **%  v*^*^**^ 
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"urrent  information  which  could  not  be  accommodated  in  the  Quarterly,     [1  -  onsisted 
jf  sixtet  n  pages  of  aiuih  matter,  together  with  statees  more  known  as  tin*  Librarjp 
l)<  purinieut  uml  devoted  u>  the  ppbjjahjtsj  of  books.     With  the  increased  propr. 
.» ■ieni'o,  however,  this  vats  found  in«utlicient,  ami  some  veers  since  another  periodioa], 

mown  ai  the  "MOKTHI  v  ABSTRACT, #*  Wtti  started,  and  WUS  fmni^nil  a!  |  rood 
trice  to subscribe™  to  the  uAmki:ican  Jouknal/'     These  two  monthlies  will  htere- 
ifter  be  consolidated,  tinder  the  title  of  "The  Mimical  News  am>  A» 
ind  will  he  furnished  fret  p/chwtje  in  connection  with  the  "Ami  khan  Journal." 
The  **Ni:\vrt  ani>  AB*TnAGT*!  will  consist  of  04  pages  monthly,  in  n  p.     It 

a  ill  contain  w  Ci  imi:  \i  Department  in  which  will  be  continued  the  serieso!  f  >  i^i*.  <- 

LUJ  l;l'  \\N    (.'[.IMCAL    Ll  W   Tll;l>,     by    ^eut  leinen     of    the    highest     rcpul 

hroii^hotit  the  United  States,  together  with  n  choice  -election  of  foreign  Lecture*  unit 
Hospital  Notes  and  Gleanings.    Then  will  follow  the  Monthu  A»sira<  c,  tyab 
•ally  arranged  and  classified,  and  presenting  five  or  cix  hundred  articles  yearly  ;  and 
■mh  number  will  conclude  with  a  News  Department,  giving  current  profess 
intelligence,  domestic  and  foreign,  the  whole  fully  indexed  *J  the  i  lose  of  each  volume, 
rendering  if  of  permanent  value  for  reference. 

As  stated  above,  the  subscription  price  to  the  1'Nrw&  and  Abstract"  will  h« 
Two  Dollar*  and  a  Half  per  annum,  invariably  in  advance,  at  which  rate  it  will  rank 
of  the  cheapest  medical  periodiceJj  in  the  country.  But  it  will  also  be  lui- 
nished,  free  of  nil  charge,  in  commutation  with  the  "Amkuu.'AN  JuriiN  u.  or  in: 
Mi  i'[«\i  Si  n  v*  is,"  to  nil  who  remit  Five  Dollars  in  advance,  thus  giving  to  the 
subscriber,  for  thai  \*v\  moderate  nun,  a  complete  raoard  afmedii  al  progn  -  tlirough- 
>ut  the  world,  in  the  compass  of  about  two  thousand  large  octavo  pages. 

In  this  effort  to  famish  so  large  an  amount  of  practical  information  flt  ;i  price  so  un- 
precedented^ low,  and  thus  place  it  within  the  reach  of  every  member  of  the  prolea* 
«ion,  the  publishers  confidently  anticipate  the  friendly  aid  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in 

the  dissemination   of  BOUOd  medical   literature.     They,  trust,   especially,  that   the  snlt- 

bribers  to  the  "American  Medical  Journal,"  will  cal!  the  attention  of  their1 
leqemfatancei  to  the  advantage!  thus  offered,  and  that  they  will  be  sustained  in  the 
endeavor  to  permanently  establish  medical  periodical  literature  on  a  footing  of  cheap- 
new  never  heretofore  attempted* 

FEElflUM  FOE  OBTAINING  NEW  SUBSOBIBERS  TO  THE  "JOUTtNAL." 
Any  gentleman  who  will  remit  the  amount  for  two  subscriptions  for  1880,  one  of 
which  at  least    must   be   for  I  m  W  JU&*CTlifar<  will  receive  as  a  PREMIUM,  tree  by  mail, 
a  copy  of  any  one  of  the  following  recent  works: — 

kk  Barnes's  Manual  of  Midwiji  rt"  (see  p.  24), 

"TjLBCftY   FOX'S   Epitome    of   Diska>  IS   Skin,"    new   edition    (see 

p.  IK), 

twPOTB8R0ILL*8  Antagonism  of  Metucjnkh* *   (see  p,  16), 
mH*jlijen's  Landmarks,  Medioal  am»  SunoiOAL"  (ana  p.  fi). 
44  Brow nk  on   i  in    I  F0E  OF  1 1 1 K  OpBTHALMOSi 
'*  Flint  '-  09  l  'o.\-i  .kva  i  iye  Meout  nk"  (seep,  15), 

l<  STURGES'a  I    i.lNh'AL  MiJ»U'lNK"  (see  p.   M), 
"Swaynk's  Obstetric  ApflomaMB,"  now  edition  (see  p.  21), 
"Tannkk's  Clinical  Manual"  (see  p.  5) 
tl  West  on  Nervous  JhsonnERs  of  Chile 


i>ren"  (see  p.  S 

*#*  Gentlemen  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage*  thus  offered  will  do 
well  to  forward  their  subscriptions  at  an  early  day,  in  order  to  imtra  the  receipt  c»t 
complete  sets  for  the  year  1880. 

•j^T  The  safest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  bank  check  or  postal  money  order,  nVawtf 
to  the  order  of  the  undersigned.     Where  these  are  not  accessible,  remittaneej  for  the 
"rfniitNAi"  ma)  be  made  j«<  the  risk  of  the  publishers,  by  forwarding  in  rkuibi 
letters.     Address, 

Hi.nuy  C.  Lka'b  Son  &  Co.,  Nos.  70G  and  708  Sansom  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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*^  Latt  Pr^/MMor  «/  InetU  ute*  of  Medicin e  i  n  Jefenon  Medical  CnlUgt,  Philadelphia. 

MEDICAL  LEXICON ;  A  Dictionary  of  Medical  Sciftitci:  Coi 

tnining  a  concise  explanation  of  the  various  Subject?  and  Terms  of  Anatomy,  Physiolcj 
Pathology,  Hygiene,  Therapeutics,  Pharmacology,  Pharmacy,  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  Med) 
Jurisprudence,  and  Dentistry.     Notices  of  Climate  and  of  Mineral  Water*,  Formulas  : 
Officinal ,  Empirical,  and  Dietetic  Preparation!;  with  the  Accentuation  and   Etymology 
the  Terms,  and  the  French  and  other  Synonymes;  so  as  to  constitute  a  French  as  well 
English  Medical  Lexicon.     A  New  Edition,     Thoroughly  Revised,  and  very  greatly  M 
ified  and  Augmented.     By  Rich  Ann  J.  Dunclisok,  M.D.     In  one  very  large  and  h 
some  royalootavo  volume  ol  over  1 100  pages.    Cloth.  $6  50  ,  leather,  raised  bands, 
[f  KuMiia,  $8.     tJuMl  Issued. ) 
The  object  of  the  author  from  the  outset  has  not  been  to  make  the  work  a  mere  le 
dictionary  of  terms,  but  to  afford,  under  each,  a  condensed  view  of  its  various  medical  relation 
and  thus  to  render  the  work  an  epitome  of  the  existing  condition  of  medical  science,    Starti 
with  this  view,  the  immense  demand  which  has  existed  forthe  work  has  enabled  him,  in  repeal 
revisions, to  augment  its  completeness  and  usefulness,  until  at  lengthit  has  attained  t  he  positi 
of  a  reeognited  and  standard  authority  wherever  the  language  it  spoken. 

•Kil  pains  have  been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  present  edition  to  maintain  this  m 
viable  reputation.  During  the  ti  n  yenrs  which  have  elapsed  since  the  lust  revision,  the  additio 
to  the  nomenclature  oft  b*  medical  seienceshave  been  greater  than  perhnpf  in  any  s'tmilarperi 
ofth-  up  to  the  time  of  hii  death  the  author  labored  assiduously  toincorporate  evei 

thing  requiring  the  attention  of  the  student  or  practitioner.  Since  then,  the  editor  h 
equally  industrious,  so  that  the  itfldttioni  to  the  vocabulary  arc  more  numerous  than  in  a 
fiottl  Mi  ition.  Bspcjcial  aiiention  ha*  been  bestowed  on  the  accentuation,  which  will  be 
marked  on  every  word.  The  typographical  arrangement  has  been  much  improved,  renderii 
reference  much  more  eosy.  and  every  care  has  been  taken  with  the  mechanical  execution.  Th 
work  ha*  been  printed  on  new  type,  small  but  exceedingly  clear,  with  an  enlarged  page,  eotba 
the  additions  have  been  inc.  with  an  increase  of  but  little  over  a  hundred  pages,  aa 

the  volume  now  contains  the  mutter  of  at  least  four  ordinary  octavos, 

A  book  vat]  Known  to  our  readers  and  of  wMrn 
every  American  might  to  be  proud.  When  the  learned 
author  of  the  work  pawned  sway.  probably  nil  of  as 


ajay  safely  confirm  the  hope  ventured  by  Ibe  edU 

11  that  the  work,  which  po**e#*M  for  hfm  a  nlial  a*  * 

as  an  Individual  interest,  will  l 

tinuanc*  of  the  portion  to  leu 

*  tan  ]fi  r-i  authority  ."-  Cincinnati  fTfote,  Jan  ]o,  i? 

It  ha»  i he  rare  marl  It  hat  It  certainly  ha» 
Id  the  English  language  for  accuracy  sad  esieot  * 
refarance* — ,r 

A*  a  h  it  d  >lard  work  of  reference,  as  one  of  the  bail 
If  aol  the  very  be»L  medical  dictionary  1l 
llfch  laogasgi 

year*,  and  >(  oral* 

eeoin  Dead  it  t<>  » b#>  tsx> 
travailed  daring  U*  UTbtlnw'    To  show  The  "magnitude  I  n*dleal\  and.  lib- 
of  the  tael  a-nich  t>r   IhiuiclUon  has  assumed  and  car-    »wtpa.    The  ,  .ally  a 

ried  through, U  is  onlv  necessary  to  *tat*  that  more    wurk,  which  glrea  ready  aod    r 
than  hi  thousand  new  Huhjeclc  havebnen  added  In  the  J  on  thousanda  of  object*  and 
pre- nt*lltlon.-/*A»Yo.if*ir.riw«s,Ja«.3t  I 


feared  leal  the  book  should  not  maintain  iu  place 
In  the  advancing  science  a  hose  termi  it  define*.  For* 
tuoatrtiy,  Dr.  Kleherd  J.  Pungllapng  having  asa 

i   i tui  revision  of  newral  edition*  of  the  work, 

and  Having  been,  therefore,  r mined  in  th»  met  hod*  and 

the  spirit  of  the  book,  ha*  been  able  to 

udu  it    not  in  the  patch  w  .r  to  the 

li«art  of  book  editors,  so  repulsive  to  the  taste  of  tulel- 

r  hunk  reader,  hut  to  edit  It  ».  »"  '"gos^ 

ikoaJd  be  edited— t0  tarry  it  ou  steadily.,  without  jar  J  fl>r  »b«>ul  forly  ye 
or  interruption,  alOTig  the  grooves  ol   thought  it  has    on  ??r  p*rt  J°  fa< 


id  bj  the 


i  eaplana- 
***».   To  a 


About  thi-  tir*t  book  purchn 
Jen t  is  the  Medical  Dictioii 

teobaloal  termeisNimpiy 
■  rifiH's  so  extensive,  and  with  such  oollatei 
oine,  it  Is  Bi  much  a  necessity  also  to  tin-  j 
pkyatclan.    To  m^t  the  wants  of  students  and  most 
physician*,  the  dictionary   must  ed  while 

oomprehenilve,  and  practical  while  perspioai 
was  because  DungliaonV  met  thes>-  indleatlons  thai  jl 
became  at  ones  the  dictionary  of  general  ue«  ajherevas 
medicine  was  studied  In  the  English  language.  In  no 
former  revision  have  khealtierattonsand  additions  been 
■o great.  Mors  ilinti  nix  thousand  ut-w  suhjecb<  si 
have  been  added.  The  chief  terms  have  bei>n«et  in  Mark 
Letter,  while  ihe  derivatives  follow  in  j m >i  1 1  ^^;  an 
arrangement  which  greatly  facilitates  rHi-r*  • 


Liable  io  eneouarer  la  pnrsaiog  Ibetr  dallj 
lions,  but  wilb  which  they  cannot  W  exp»cl 
familiar.     The  work  before   as  pile*  tb 

want  —Am  loum.  ««/  Pharm.,  Feb 

A  velaable  dleflpaary  of  ts)i  |  l-jyed  ! 

medleloe  and  the  allied  science*,  and  of  th#  rvl; 

«d  under  each  b*.  . 
fleets  great  .  mi  aulbor,  ai 

well  deserve*  the  aatbariiy  and    popularity  It  bi 
ohiained.  —  Brilittt   Aful    Jnurn  ,Orr 

Few  works  of  t hi*  ola««  oxhlhit  a  graoder  m-n 
meot  of  pat  I  • 

esltenl  nt  to  ti 

tify  lo  its  u^eTuiaeae,  aad  »  *erTlee  aei 

ferred   by  Dr.  K  ibley  Uuul 
and  Ind. 
May  la   I 


H 


OBLVN  {RICHARD  D.)9  M.D. 

A  DIQTIONARY  OF  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE  AM 

THE  COLLATERAL  SCIENCES.     Revised,  with  numerou*  additions,  hy  Isaac  Hai 
M.D.,  Editor  of  the  M  American  Journal  of  the  Medioal  Sciences/*    In  one  lar 
1 2 tno.  volume  of  over  600  double-columned  pages;  cloth,  SI  60;  leather,  * 
It  U  the  heal  book  of  deflnitlons  we  have,  and  ought  always  to  be  upoo  the  student's  table  — < 
Med.  and  Surg   JuurnpJ. 


POD  WELL  (G.  K),  F.R.A.S.,  £<% 

A  DICTIO^XKX  OY  ^VV^CF,.  Comvi  101113%  Chtm 

Utry,  D7Tinm\cs^  fcYecXrAcVvj,  ^*a\,  ^^t«iVstLaxa\e,a^YN"  UwaJ^t,  Magneiisa 

Mechanics   Me leot o\ «:» a;w ,  Y^eum^\w , ^va-u^ , mi^ ^'vaAXna ,  \ x***^^ V5  vn.%as»iA 
History  of'lbe   a>nw«\ctA  ScAeTLfc*l,    \ti  ^* \va^w»xaa  wiW^  ^\«sa*  *A  V*K 
many  iUuetrnv^ow  ■.  c\oiV,  %^». 
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A    C EXTORT  OF  AMERICAS'  MEDICINE*  177*4876,    By  Doctors  K.  H, 

^*-  Clarke,  H  J.  Bigelow,  B.  I>.  Gros*.  T.  G.  Thomas,  and  J  8.  Billing!.  In  one  very  band . 
mine  12tuo.  volume  of  about  3S0  pages  \  cloth,  |2  2b.  {Lately  h$utd .) 
This  work  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  beience>during  the 
year  18T6.  As  a  detailed  account  ul  the  development  ol  medical  *oieuce  «n  America,  by  gentJe- 
men  of  the  highest  authority  in  tbeir  respective  departments,  the  profession  wil  I  no  doubt  wel 
come  it  in  a  form  adapted  for  preservation  and  reference 


N 

I 


CfMITH  (FRANCIS  G.),  Jt\Z>,, 

*"*    P ro/  of  t h« Inst it uU* ' \f  Mtdicin*  inth*C 


KILL  (JOHN),  MB.,  and 

(Jn1v,<uf  Ptnno, 

AN    ANALYTICAL    COMPENDIUM   OF   THE    VARIOUS 

BRANCHES  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE;  for  tbe  Use  and  Examination  of  Student*  A 
new  edition,  revised  and  improved.  In  one  very  large  and  handsomely  printed  royal  1 2iuo. 
volume,  of  about^ne  thousand  pages,  with  474  wood-cuts,  cloth,  $4  j  strongly  bound  in 
leather,  with  raised  bands,  $4  76. 


JARTSHORSE  {HENRY),  M.D., 

Pro/war  of  Byfflen*  tn  the  Untvrrxtty  of  Pmnttyl- 

A    CONSPECTUS    OF   THE    MEDICAL   SCIENCES;   containing 

Handbooks  on    Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Muteria   Median,    Practical  Medicine, 

Surgery,  and  Obstetrics-  dfebfoft,  thoroughly  revised  and  improved    In  one  targe 

royal  12mo.  volume  of  more  than   1000  closely  printed  pages,  with  477  illustrations  on 

wood.     Cloth,  $4  2&;  leather,  $6  00,     (£*!*%  tumid.) 

We  cad  aay  with  the  •trtctest  truth  ibat  it  U  tbe  i  worthy.     I  r  stftaenti  inn  It  have  a  BOAspfcctvS,  they 

rkofthe  kind  with  which  w*  arrMCqasinted    I  will  be  »!■*  n  pveewre  that  of  Or    H  xrt*fciorue .— 

It  «rjibudte»  in«  c  ,i>d*a*.Ml  form  **l  r^oui  coatithn-  |  Iktntit  Rev.  of  afntt   and  Pkarm.  t  Aug    \*,\ 

Heat  medicine   anu  t*  therefore  a»*Jul        Th^         k  b^r9         fclw,r   b„  n,rtny  „d#eni. 
t„***ry -bu.y  praettliuDerthraoghoD    oarcunnlry,     |Ua  r«nir**  a.*  poeeeiaw  >nd  l«th*best 

be«ide«  being  admirably  adapted  to  the  u*e  of  ntu»    wril%Vr Lr    tluruimru*  exhibit.  IiV,,  Vki ii  i™ 

leutntlon      II  m  ■ 


dent*  of  taodlctue.    Tbe  book  Iw  fail  b  fully  and  ably 
executed  —  Oharivitttn  M**t.  Jo-urn.,  April,  l»7ft 

ThH  work  1*  intended  »*  an  aid  lo  the  medical 
•tnleot,  *nd  aetucb  a p pear*  to  admirably  fulfil  He 
object  by  it* excellent  iirraugenienl,  Jbe  fal 


whirl)  have  been  mud*  ilucn  be  attOJ 
Tbe  manual  of  phyctoloa;y  b*» 


hKi-Q  rf  fftct*.  the  peraplciiilj  aud  leraene**  of  Ian-     *nd  gives  the  i  rlew  wf  u 

gaage,  aad  tbe  clear  and  Instruct  I  vi  >as    advance*  I  o  tbe  science  po-  pacademted 

la  come  part*  of  the  work  —  American  /oum.  «/ .  to   the  subject.    The  mechanical   ex  > 
Pharmacy,  Ptalladel  phis,  July,  18T4.  book  leaver  nothing  to  be  wl«hed  I  ^Utr 

The  votame  will  be  found  ueefol,  not^oaly  to  tin- 1  Journal  0/  3ep(    1874. 

dent*,  bat  tu  manyotberiwhoinay  destre  torefreeh        After  earefelly  looklag  tbroofb  this  eonepectae, 
thttr  meinorle*  with  tbe  •walleet  po*elble  espeoal- ;  we  are  couttntiued  to  »a*  lint 
tare  of  Lime, — N.  ¥.  M*d,  Journal,  Sept.  1871,  plete  w^rk,  eftpeciallyta  1t«  tllu«tr»tton», of  it*  kiud 

Tbe»tttdeutwilllindthlMhenioHtcon*enl«nt  sad  |  that  we  hare  Beeu.—otrtCi'nnaW  Lam- 
neefal  boo*  of  the  kind  00  which  he  can  ItV  Mi  '      Th<?   Uflft  wUh  whicb   lbe  nrit  w!1UoD  of  lb(< 
band.— Paci/c  Jf«i  and  Hurg  Jo  urn  ,  Aag.  18-4.      Compendium  was  received,  wa*  so  evidence  of  iU 

Thlh  i«  the  best  book  of  Its  kind  that  wehafeer^r    vert^an  ftxcelleocee,     Tbe  preeeat  edii 
examiaed.    It  I*  aa  hoaeal,  acearate,  end  o«oci»e  '  dence  of  a  careful  and  thorough  rut  tnion,     Dr  Harin- 
cempend  of  medical  edenc**,  *•  fairly  el  |  ■■  rut  pou*ee*e»  a  happv  faculty  of  celling  upuo  the 

repreeentlnx  liifir  pre-ent  cubdllloo      The  change*    seHenlpcdani  ofeath  •object,  and  of  presenting  them 
and  tbe  addition*  have  been  to  judlcloa*  and  lie>  I  In  a  ooucHe  «od  yet  perstflcuuua  niaa&er—  • 
rough  as  to  reader  it, to  far  a*  It  goeB(euttr*lytru*t-  I  wttth  M*d  Btrmd,  Oct.  IBM 


L 


TUDLOW  {J.L.I  M.D. 
A   MANUAL   OF  EXAMINATIONS  upon  Anatomy,  Physiology, 

Surgery,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Mnteria  Medica,  Chemistry*  Pharmacy,  and 
Th«rapeuties.  To  which  is  added  a  Medical  Formulary,  Tbird  edition,  thoroughly  revised 
and  greatly  extended  and  enlarged.  With  #70  illustrations.  In  one  handsome  royal 
12mo.  volume  of  8  In  large  pages,  cloth,  $3  25  .  leather,  $3  76, 
The  arrangement  of  this  volume  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  renders  it  especially  suit- 
hie  for  the  office  examiniitiou  of  students,  and  for  those  preparing  for  graduation. 


ffANNER  (THOMAS  HA  W£ES),  M.D.,  ire 

A  MANUAL  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAG- 
NOSIS,   Third  American  from  the  Second  London  Edition.    Revised  and  Enlarged  by 
Tilbury  Fox,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Skin  Department  in  University  College  Hospital, 
Ac.   In  one  neat  volume  small  12mo,  of  about  :<75  puges,  cloth,  $1  50. 
*#+  fin  page  3,  It  will  he  seen  that  this  work  11  offered   as  a  premium  for  procuring  new 
subscribers  to  the  ♦•  AwEitiCAR  JoDttNAL  or  thb  Mkoioal  Soikhcxs," 


_ 
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QRAY  (HENRY),  F.R.S., 

*-*  r*  Anatomy  fit  fit.  Qfttrge'*  BotfAtal,  London. 

ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE    AND  SURGICAL-     The  Drawing  bj 

H.  V.  Oartkr,  M.D-.nnil  I>r  Webtmacott     The  Dissect!  nntjointly  1*7  the  Arrooaand 
f » r    Cart  cr.     With  nn    I  u  trod  notion   on    General    Anatomy  and   I  tut  by  T. 

Holmes,  M  A.,  Surgeon  to  St    George'?  Hospital.     A  D«ir  American,  from  the  eighth 
enlarge*  and  improved  London  edition      To  which  i*  added  '•  Lam.m.m<k«,  Mlfl 
BUftvlOAL,"  by  Li'THKR  Hiii.drs,  F.R.C-8  ,  author  of  *■  Hnrann  Ofteol  A  Manual 

of  Dissection*,"   etc.     In  one  magnificent  imperial  octavo  volume  of  983   pages,  with 
623  Large  and  elaborate  engravings  on  wood.     Cloth,  $0,  leather,  raised  bands,  f" 
half  Russia,  $7  60.      {Ju§t  R*a*ty) 
The  author  has  endeavored  is  this  work  to  cover  a  more  extended  range  ofsubjeets  than  Is  cut- 
bomary  in  the  ordinary  text-books,  by  giving  not  only  the  details  necessary  for  the  -tudent,  but 
also  the  application  of  1  hose  details  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  tbu?  rendering  It  both 
a  guide  for  the  learner,  and  an  admirable  work  of  reference  for  the  active  practitioner    The 
gravings  form  a  special  feature  in  the  work,  many  of  them  being  thesise  of  nature,  nearly  all 
original,  and  having  the  names  of  the  various  parts  printed  on  the  body  of  the  cut,  in  plaee  of 
figures  of  reference,  with  descriptions  at  the  foot.  They  thus  form  a  complete  lid  series, 

wni'-b  will  greatly  assist  the  student  in  obtaining  a  clear  idea  of  Anatomy,  and  will  bJm  rerve  to 
refresh  the  memory  of  those  who  may  find  in  the  exigencies  of  practice  the  necessity  of  recalling 
the  details  of  the  dissecting  room  ;  while  combining,  as  it  does,  a  complete  A  tins  of  Anatomy,  with 
a  thorough  treatise  on  systematic^  descriptive,  and  applied  Anatomy,  the  work  will  he  found  of 
essential  use  to  nil  physicians  who  receive  students  in  their  offices,  relieving  both  preceptor  and 
punl]  of  much  labor  in  laying  the  groundwork  of  a  thorough  medical  education. 

Since  t  lie  appearand!  of  the  last  American  Edition,  the  work  has  received  three  revisions  at  the 
bands  of  its  accomplished  editor,  Mr.  Holmes,  who  haasedutonply  introduced  whntev«r  hasieemed 
requisite  to  maintain  its  reputation  as  a  complete  and  rtuthnntative  standard  text-hook  and  work 
of  reference,     Still  further  to  increase  [tl  usefulness,  there  has  been  appended  to  if  the  recent 
work  by  the  distinguished  anatomist,  Mr,  Luther  Holden — ''Landmarks,  Medical  and  b 
— which  gives  in  a  clear,  condensed,  and  systematic  way,  all  the  information  by  which  the  prac- 
titioner can  determine  fmm  the  external  turflkee  of  the  body  the  position  of  internal  ports.    Tho« 
complete,  the  work,  it  is  believed,  will  furnish  all  the  assistance  that  can  be  rendered  by  type  and 
mica  I  study.     No  pains  have  been  spared  in  the  typographical  exremion  of 
the  volume,  which  will  be  found  in  all  respects  superior  to  former  issues.     Notwithstanding  the 
Iqcreaae  of  site,  amounting  to  over  100  pages  and  67  illustrations,  it  will  be  kept,  as  hereto! 
at  a  price  rendering  it  one  of  the  cheapest  works  ever  offered  to  the  American  prof*- 
The   recent  work   of  Mr    Hoi  ilea,  which  was  nn- 1  tn    eOBSdll    bll  books    00    A  sat  OR)/.     The    work    la 
I  by  up  "ii  p.  «W  of  tbls  vol  nine,  ban  h*en  added     «lm ply  indispensable  espeeiaJ 
a-  ho  appendix,  no  < hut,  Altogether,  I  Ma  in  the  imni  1  \c*a  eJUlo,, 
practical  nod  complete  anatomical  treaiUe  available        ...  ,  ,    , 

to  American  atudenl*  and  phydriao*.     The  former        Th*  addition  of  the  reeent  work  (lea 

,  it  the  neceaaary  xnide  In  m-iking  <lia*ec- ]  »■  aa  append!/,  re  ad  era  thin  tha  aaaai  pmciieai  and 


tiona 


n  very  comprehensive  obapier  on    mi  note    *»uipl*ie  trestle*  available  to  A 


anii.tmj;  and  about  all  that  can  be  t  ninth  I  him  on 

feoerkl  and  apecial  anatomy;  while  ibe  Inner.  In 
ttt  treatment  of  each  t>-gh'0  from  a  ■■fwteml  point  ot 
view  and  In  the  valuable  sdltlOO  0/  Mr  li>>ldeu. 
will  And  all  that  will  be  e*a#n!l«l  to  him  in  his 
practice —Jreie  sTswaS«"s#,  attf 

This  work  U  as  near  perfee/Moa  M  one  could  poe- 
tlbly  or  reasonably  expect  any  book  lutended  a*  a 
text-book  or  a  general  referenre  bonk  on  anniomy 
lube     The  American  pot  t *« the (k«uk» 

ppeadlas  the  recent  work  of 
Mr    Hulileo,  'Lnthlm  a  rk*.  Mulictil  una  8'**  gien$t"  I  «nnin»nt   men  W/00  have 
which   ban  already  been   commended  as  a  separate  '  eight  editions  through  w 


who  flud    in    It  h  CoiiipruJjtfu-<iri> 

aaaroBf,  ■  bout  all  that  can  be 
SOd   "pedal  anatomy,  w I 

fmm  a  aorfical   pot  til  <>r 
able  Meet  Ion  by  Mr    ' 
Hal   to  them   lu    Braalle*,—  Ok(c 
Adg    1 


Mindeata, 

I      <  r  r, ,-  •  »  I 


It  In  difficult  to  apeak  fa  moderate  tartan  of  tbte 
new  edition  of  l,OraJf.'1  It  anesas  to  h«*  *»  nearly 
perfect  a*  ll  la  poaaible  to  make  a  book  devotad  to 
any  branch  of  medical  *cie ace      Tl«r    l«b->r»af  (be 

-d     the 

-  p.i .  woe  Id 


bunk       the  larter  work— tre-itlon  uf  topugrapl   ,?al     nmiu  hi  leave  notbti  . 

anaiomy-  ha*  become  ho  e**f  oilal   to  the  library  ot  I  addition  of  Holdt<o'»  "  Laadmm  k«M  wltl  mak*  if  nl 

every   Larelltgrnl    practltloaer.      W#    kuow   of    oo    ind  f>peoMible  to    llie    pr.«.  ue  and 

that  can  Ink*  ita  place,  written  aa  It  is  by  a    sorgery  a*  It  ha*  been  berrtof  ./. 
moat  dlhiingui>-bed  muhujiiiIhk     ll  would  be  simply  I  regard r   DornpletaneMa,   ea< 
a,  waale  of  word- to  aay  any  thing  fnnh»r  lu  praise  I  beauty,  and  cheap otas,  , 
of  Omy's  Snatomy.  tbe  texi-book  in  almo-t  every  :  d*'nt  nhi»nid  ent^r  a  medicnl  ach 
medical  college  in  tbla  country,  and  the  dally  refer      phyilclan  cau 
ence  book  of  every  practitioaer  who  has  necaalon  1  library  —A*.  Ls+uit  Ottn   A 

Also  for  salk  sbparatr— 
JJDLDEN  (LOTRER),  F.RA 

U*  Surgc'-H  t"St.  Bmrtkot*mwB*M <m& thi  Foundling  tlw pitn t» 

LANDMARKS,  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL.   From  th  ndon 

Ed.   In  one  handsome  volume,  royal  1 2  mo. ,  of  128  pages;  cloth,  88  cents.    (JVW  R*aJf) 
TJEATH  (CHRISTOPHRHl  F.R.CS  , 

JL J.  T>"f h*r  nf  Op«rnt tw  8 n rg* ry  in  Uh iversity  Co t lege ,  London. 

PRACTICAL  A^VYOUX*.    k  ^»^\  of  Disseitions. 

Second  fWriacA  nnd\mpTO«d\an^n.fliiiejuAV\«m.  ^^vv^^v^v^iaA^wv^wTA^^  v^k  ,i;flIi 
M    D    Let^tureron  Pain  o\  o%VnsA  Kti^Vwm^  «  V\i*  i  *tL«  *Ki^^^^wttw\  ^,^\%^  ^>^«fta)8da\L 
In  one  bftndsome  roy^\  Um .^to  <A h1%  ^a*« ^VCik  WVW^^vX^a,  <2v<^\^  , 
leather,  $4  00, 


A  LLEN  iRARRISON),  M  D\ 

^1  Pr»fn<"r  .,/  PkOWiotOff  in  (A*  (Jut*  of  Pa 

ASVSTKMOF  HUMAN  ANATOMY:  INCLUDING  ITS  MEDICAL 

and  Surgical  Relations  For  Ihe  Use  of  Prnet  ft  loners  ant}  8todenteof  Medicine  Witli  io 
Introductory  Chapter  on  Histology  By  E.  0,  Shakrspkare,  M  D  ,  Opbilinlujfiloglstto  the 
Pnilfl  Ilnsp.  In  one  large  nnd  hmdpome  quarto  volume,  with  several  hundred  briffifijU 
illustration*  on  lithographic  plates,  and  nuuieroti*  wood-far?  in  the  text,  (hi  Prats.) 
In  thic efahorate  work,  which  ha«  been  in  Active  preparation  for  several  .years,  the  author  has 
to  tight  to  give,  not  Oft  I J  the  detail  Meannltmiv  in  a  clear  a  nd  condensed  form,  but  aloft 

tbe  practical  applications  of  tbe  science  to  medicine  an  A  surgery.  The  work  tbu*  has  claims  "p-n 
the  attention  of  the  general  practitioner^  as  well  as  of  the  student,  eno  tiling  him  not  only  to  re- 
frefb  bis  refeotlactionf  of  the  directing  room,  but  also  to  recognize  thtilgntfieniiceof  aM  varia- 
tions fmm  normal  conditions  The  marked  utility  of  the  object  thus  sought  bv  the  author  is 
self  evident,  and  his  long  experience  and  aseiduoua  devotion  to  Lis  thorough  development  area 
sufficient  guarantee  of  tbe  manner  in  which  his  mm*  bnve  been  carried  out  No  painc  have  been 
spared  with  tbe  tllust rations  Those  of  normal  anatomy  are  from  original  dissecti  rns,  drawn  on 
stone  by  Mr  Hermann  tuber,  with  the  name  of  every  part  clearly  engraved  upon  the  figure, 
after  the  manner  of*'  Horden"  and  *JGrmy, "  and  in  every  typographical  detail  it  will  be  tbe 
effort  of  the  publisher  to  render  the  volume  worthy  of  the  very  distinguished  ponition  which  is 
anticipated  for  it. 

JPlUS  (GEO ROE  VINERX 

DEMONSTRATIONS  QT?   ANATOMY  ;  Being  a  Guide  to  Ihe  Know- 
ledge ol  the  Human  Body  by  Direction,   By  GeOkgk  Vinkk  Ellis,  Ettieritus  Pro 
of    Aniitumj    in    rniver*ify   College,    London.     From    the   Eighth  and   Elevised   Lomion 
Edition      In  one  very  hand^rui*  octavo  volume  of  over  7©0  paged,  with  25o  illustrations. 
Cloth,  #4.2A  ;  leather,  $5.25       {Jttst  Rmd¥   \ 
TUl  work  has  long  been  known  in   England  as  tbe  leading  authority  on  practical  anatomy, 
and  the  fuvnrite  guide  in  tbe  dicsei'ting-room,  as  is  attested  by  tbe  numerous  editions  through 
which  it  ha*  pawed      In  the  last  revision,  which  has  £nsi  appeared  in  London,  tbe  aaanaipUahed 
AQtbor  ha?  nought  to  bring  it  on  u  level  with  the  most  recent  advances  of  science  by  making  the 
nry  changes  in  Mi  ftdofcalrl  of  the  microMopic  structure  of  the  different  organs,  as  devel- 
oped by  the  latest  researches  in  textura)  anatomy. 

EilU-  OeniijnMrailoaa  l»  the  favorite  text-book  i  its  leadership  over  the  BcglUh  manual*  upon  dla- 
BogliHh    hiuJeat   of  aaaiumy.     Iu  pass}D|    vrctlng.— /Vitin.  Mtd,  Timt*t  May  24t  1879. 
irirouuh  *itfbi  ediiloDn  It  h»*  beeo  «o  reviked  and 
adapted  n>  the  oe*d*  of  ihe  utaieat     ba>  ti  would 
Mem  that  It  had  almost  reached   perfection  Id  «hl< 
special   line.     The  description*  are  el  ear,  and   the 


A*  a  director,  or  a  work  to  have  Iu  haad  and 
utodteif  while  one  is  engaged  in  directing;,  we  re 
tard  it  as  the  very  b«>at  work  extant,  which  ta  car- 


„; 


method*  ,.r  par»afDg  aaatonleal  Investigations  are    txinly  s*ytag  a  very  great  deal.     Aa  a  text-hook  to 
given  whb  .uch  detail  thai  tbe  book  l*   boat-My     »•  atadtad  lu  the  d Cellar  room,  It  i,  anpe 
entitled  to  it.  o*m*SL  JLouio  CUnteai  Uteord,    aoy  of  the  work,  upon  aaatoray.-CTncfnn^l  Jfed. 
Jttu,,  i  |  AirtM,  May  24,  1879. 

The  nacc«Bn  of  ibU  oldmaoaal  iiaema  tohaaH  well  |  We  moil  uare*«rvedly  recommead  It  to  every 
deverved  la  tbi  orient  a>  lu  the  ?&*(  volumuc  practitioner  of  medlcioe  woo  cao  po&nlbly  get  it — 
Tbe  hook  >v«m*  dewtiaed  to  mat  u  tain  yet  fur  je*ir&  '  Vn,  Med.  Monthly,  Jane,  1979. 

ILSOX  (ERASMUS),  F  R.8. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY,  Genera]  and  Special.  Edited 

by  W\  H,  Ooaaat  iit,  A1.D  ,  Proftesorol  General  and  Sargical  Anatomy  in  tbe  Mediciil  Col 
lege  ol  Ohio      Illustrated  with  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  engravings  on  wood.     In 
one  large  and  h  an  daome  octavo  volume,  of  over  on  (Marge  pages  ;  elotb,  $4  r  leather,  $6, 

CfMITH  {HENRY H,),  M.D.,         and  JJ0RNER(  WILLIAM  E.),M.O.t 

Prof  of  Snrj/ny  in  tk*  tTnfv,  of  Penna.,  Me.  Lnt?  Prof  of  A  natomy  in  the  Unto  o/Ptnna, 

AN    ANATOMICAL   ATLAS;    illustrative   of  the  Structure  01 

Human  Body    In  one  volume,  large  imperial  octavo,  cloth,  with  about  six  hundred  ami 
ftfty  beantiiul  figures,     $4  50* 

VCJI A FE R  (ED  WA  /»'/>  J LBERT),  M M^ 

A--J  AmiUttan  t  /V./Vffor  **f  Phyxtoluyy  in   Univnr*Vy  Vn\l*y+ -v  London. 

A  COURSE  OF  PRACTICAL  HISTOLOGY:  Being  an  Introduction  iu 

the  Use  of  tbe  Microscope,     tn  one  handsome  royal  l2mo.  volume  of  304  pages,  with 
numerous  illustrations:  cloth,  $2  00,     {Ju»t  Itmrd.) 


BORNfcK  S  SPECIAL   AXaTifUT    AH  I)    HI&ToL- 
fiifbtb  edition,  exeeoBivuLf  rovtpied   and 
mud i Bed      la  2  vols,   bvo .,  of  over  1000  pagea, 
with  320  wood  eats:  cloih,  tf<  no 

8HAUPET    AHP    QFAIN "S    H!  MAN     AVATOMT. 
Kevt»ed,  by  l»ff  (d  l>.,  Prof  ol  Abmi 

In   tT,iT..ji   Peon      Id  tvu  octavo  Tola  of  hVuiqi 
W00  ^^<«<*,  with  511  JlJuWmrloflu      ClOtfl 

BSILAHTS    STVD*BT$   QULD&  TO    lOAGlCaL 
AJtdfOMl'i  A  Textbook  for  Sladtutb  prepa  Ian 


fur  their  P*pa  ExamleatioDt  With  eogravtogs  oa 
wood      la    one    handsome    royal   Izaio.  v>>)om« 

* 'i. .eh  nm. 

CLELAMrH  iKKECTORr  FOR  THE  V\< 

OF  TttB  HUMAN  bi>m\     la  o>4  Mnall  voluiut, 
royal  l'lmo.  of  IB2  pagae:  alutb  •'■ 

H  A  RT  b  HO V^  fc  S*  \\  k"S  V> *«vQYw  v^  K^  «OJ^CT.  K^S^ 

p  U X  ai  o  \  ua  aavw.i*  x  *-i v**^ .  \^  **% 

\      to^ai    VluiO.    'JoV,,  w\V\i  12&  ^Uuat.av»\  K\*^a. 
%1  .5. 


IIenby  C.  Lea- b  Son  &  Co/$  Publications — (Physiology). 


{1ARPENTER  {  WILLIAM  B.),  M.D.,  F.R.8.>FG.£ 

v  Rig trtra r  t «  Urn r+r*U y  of  band*;**  «fe 

PRINCIPLE^  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY  Ihj  JHnrv  P 

M.B.  Lond.,  F  ECS.,   Examiner  in  Natural  Science*,  C  A  s» 

American  from  the  Eighth  Revised  and  Enlarged  English  Edition,  with  Nnte*  *nd  Add 
tiona,byFRA  itb,  M  I».f  Professor  ol  the  Institutes  ol  Medicine  id  tb»  I 

sity  oT  Pennsylvania,  etc.   In  one  very  targe  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  o 
with  two  plate?  and  %"ll  engraving?  on  wood;  cloth,  $6  60  ;  leather.  $6  40  j  half** 
f7.     (Juit  Iuutd.) 
We  hevebeao  agra»ahly  Mttttatd  toflod  th*  vol 


want*  n 
which  lo  pro4»*e  I 
the  class  lo  « 

■ 

la  mine 
coaclm 

I 


try  lr*ati-i»  of 

The 

io  th*-  work  a* 

m  of  tlm  Uai 


new  a  year  or  twaago.  look*  now  a*  if  It  had  1 

'I  Mmi   e*>t»l 


the  fuluen*  of  I 
It  wlH  eonvHV,  and  wel 
wbleh   It  will  i 
fWejaad  fitrftu   > 
Themerit*< 


The  editors  have,  with  ili*>ir  ad  (til  Lens  ro  It 

work  00  physiology  io  our  language  that,  I  a  iberall-    ift0f 

ttt  sea-e  of  I  be  witrd,  l«  th*  pmducllon  of  a  phi 

»b*r  as  well  a*  •  tepaa  fatly 

a*  <  acted,  If  not  Centred,  to  lt)«  »ta  tulnnl  ,  .tf^  h|M  b^.T 

of   our  kBuwledup  «»f 

It  will  Jeaerr-dlj  maintain  '  wtlf  •    upori  ' 

had  lu  the  favor  of    In 

me  thai  ken 

vntin-t  h»>.  n  made  In    last  Kmflihh  edition.—  .V.  F  .  ifea*  Jaunni, Jao  1S7*. 

knowledge,  thai  what  wbp  perfectly  I 

fFOSTKR  (MfCffAEL).  AUK  F.I 

-av  i/yfn  Qnmhriitg*  ftntv  ,  England. 

TEXTBOOK  OF  PI1YS10LOGY.     A  new  American. 

Knglish  edition.  Edited  with  note*  and  addition*  by  Edkakt)  T.  Hi 
Lemonatrutor  of  Eiperimental  Therapeutics  in  Univ,  of  Pmna  In  ona  fc 
12mo  volume  of  1U30  page*,  with  250  iiluitrations.  Cloth,  $1  50.  I 
(Jtttt  Rewiy.) 

Ak**ica..sj  EntroV*  Fit  tract, 
The  high  reputation  acquired  on  both  sides  of  the   A  tl  SO  tie  by  Br.  Foster's   "  Teit  Bonk  I 
Physiology,"  aaa  lucid  expoeiaion  -f  functional  physiology,  in  iti  most  modern  aapect,  ha*-*e*»e« 
to  call  for  an  edition  more  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  want*  of  the  American  student      The  pit 
of  ibe  author  ba*  presnppoted  an  acquaintance  with  the  detail*  of  physiological  an  ■ 
the  Undent  ii  aec  at  touted  to  took  to  in  hie  treatise*  on  physiology      The  ab»*n<*e  of  theu 
detail*  ha*  rendered  many  pari*  of  the  work  vague,  it  col  altogether  incomprehensible,  and  h 
therefore  proved  a  serious  drawback  to  the  useli  >  k  a*  an  accomj  i 

lure?  on  \  hy«iologyt  aa  it  h  usually  taught  in  our  school*,  and  thie  deficiency  the  editor  fa 
endeavored  to  supply,  by  brief  rotes  and  the  in 'rod  notion  of  a  large  number  of  Ulqatrati 

The  almost  limitless  amount  of  material  accumulated  by  modem  research  bad  rendered  dilB 
colt  the  taek  of  selection  and  compression,  wi  lioul  egceedjrg  the  raajoaabJa  limit*  id  n  edfeVa- 
nient  leit-book.      In  bfc  be  editor  hna  been  guided   by  hi*  e*perier;ct»  in  the  want*  i 

student*,  and  ba*  endeavored  merely  to  present,  in  the  tno^t  concise  form,  such  facta  a#  would  i 
lo  be   indispensable  to  a  eurt-e^t  appreciation  of    the  structure  and  fundi* 
orgitns.      In    ancompli  ,   his  additions  have    ennaideraby  oieeded  hi 

amounting  to  about  140  pages,  including  M>e  illustrations  which  have  been  increased  in  nuuj* 
from  72  to  2M)  II  be  ah. ill  thus  have  succeeded  in  rendering  this  admirable  work  better  fitb 
for  the  w:i  Amertcao  student,  be  will  feel  abundantly  rewarded 

Nothii ig   ba*   heen    omitted   from   'he  English   edition,   and    ail   addition*   have    beet] 
guished  by  insertion*  in  brackets  (  —  J, 

Tb#  great  pi,iiUr1»y  T*St  book    of.almply  wort    U  ■*- 

Phy»lol.»gy  r    both  la  EugUad  aud  lu  t hi-  cuttbtry,  |  irated,  aod  It*  meth   .1  Shstf  nod  loric*.!.   aod  taap 
reader*  tinunecewary  tu  -sy  an/ilnuc  forlher  re 
aaritai    It*    sMtJl*     w«    ahall,    therefore,     simply 
pulnt  aot  iUsi,  lu  the   An  noieroa* 

tact  addition*  have 
Hi*  ttiirrl   R>,  r*w|  ibe  «»«i- 

tl.e  work  a*  a  iski  '  leauhaa  l»eeaae»atly 

tutrt's^ed-— i'hila.  M'l.  on  >t  Surg    Krror'Ur,  A  j.ri  I 

fosier'a  Physiology  Is  a  mutt  excellent  hook,  not 
only  lot  tbi  »tly  forthe  pby%k 

who  wtahes  I 
kuowkdg*.    Tbe*tyle    ►< 
r»Dgemeul*ad  e\a*s\ftc. 

aud  he  has  pi**-  *^>»  of  iliu-tr 

i       i  t  LAwfusatllea  oT  nbjs\u\on,*  %*  tvv*w  X\i«iw  u  —    ■ 


stilly  practical,  *"d  ini 

•tataa    vT   tut-    aioat    imp. 
■^r'»   i*i>rW 


The  mailer  of  the  laH   Kufllvh  avfttlaej 


THE    SAME.     Ba^Wktt»Aaia«^  ^ 


'  .:i  t  e  at  i   iue 


,o  ftUiuW 


Henry  C.  Lia's  Son  k  Co/s  Publications— (Physiology,  Chemistry).  9 


f}ALTON  (J.  C.)»  MD  . 

AS  Prof*»wr  of  Physiolngy  in  the  OntUg*  of  PkyHcinn*  and  Surgeont,  New  Tfnrk,&o. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HITMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.    Deiigned  for  the  use 

of  Student.«and  Practitioner*  of  Medicine.  Sixth  edit  ion,  Thoroughly  revised  rind  enlarged, 
with  three  hunired  «nd  sixteen  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  very  beautiful  oetavo  vol- 
ume, ofover8fl0  page*.  Cloth,  $5  50;  leather,  $o  SO;  half  Russia,  $7.  {.Just  Inued.) 
During  Hi*?  jiu- 1  ft* w  year^ereral  new  work*  on  phy 

•In1-»(cy,  and  uew  edition*  of  old  work**  haveappeared, 

eomf^TlriK  for  the  favor  of  the  medical  *t  intent,  hut 


DQDCfl]]  rural  thi*  nf  w  edition  of  f>*lLr>n  Ae  now  *n 
larked.  It  will  b*  found  slxo  to  be ,  In  general,  a  *Blh*far- 

rk  Tf  reference  for  the  pnvtitloner. — Chicago 
Jfenf.  Jt/urn .  j  mi  J&ru  StftM 

Dalton  ha*  dlwtneed  cent  He*  and 

conclusion »  regarding  phr*iolo|rlral  c|u 
f*irae*.«,  it  fnlm-**,  mod  ■  rowiMineai  «■ 
rt **.-r  and  vigor  to  the-  entire  book.    Hur 
have  b*>*n  a«>  guarded  by  *  refusal  nf  ndriii--.iV.ri  to  those 
speculative  and  theoretical  ex  pin  < 
e  *  i*t  1  n  (He  m  \  n  d  ■*  o  f  nbse/r  i 

babtlltbi.  that  nntiv  of  hi*  render-  need  he  led  into 
ernve  error*  while  njrvKinKthem  astudjf.—  The  Medic  at 
Rrtord,y«b  19,  t»T«. 

The  revision  of  f  bin  great  work  ha»  brought  Itfnrws  rd 
wjtb  the  physiological  advance*  of  the  day.  nrul  renders 
It,  a*  it  h*-  «T«if  been,  tbe  tlne*l  work  f"r  »tud«nlf  ex- 
tant,— Xtuhvillt  Journ.il/  Med,  and  Surg..  Jen.  1876 


>f  H*  old  Ltm»  popularity.    Th>- mechanical  »•* 

nf  the  work  in  nil  thnt  could  be  de»ir«d— /^rnmufnr 

Sknemaf  o/  Mtdicint,  Dec.  1876, 

Thi*  popular  tefc< -book  on  pbyeiolngy  come*  to  us  lu 
its  ^ixlhedilioD  with  tlii- uddftii'ii  ..TuN   at  iifu  percent 
be  department!  of  peno- 
logical oheinlKli  t*m.  where  the 
.ve  beeurenll/.l       With  *n  tho- 
rough r.  t  he  work  well 
up  to  the  times,  iu  continued  popularity  may  be  Boat* 
iredicled.  n   twitii-Undlrn;  the  competition  H 
tony  encounter.     The  publisher'*  work  i*  admirably 
done.—  Si.  L'luit  Mtd.and  Surg.J»urn  ,  DaO,  IHT5 

H-  tfih.  tiit-  lixin  edition  a|  tht4 
ulrairaM  hftowtaletatherear    I 

hee»1t9  more  ml  immfttdeil  by 

The  Profaacorof  I'hyrtoloirj  in  the OnivemUy  of  Louf^t* 
nut,  a*  bv  all  eompat»attnachara  la  tbe  United  S»r»tef, 

be  Knglbth  langutge  i^  read,  th] 
hnfl  been  epprefirkf^l.  Thn  pre*Mini  edition,  with  1t--Jlti 
vlmirnhly  exeeuled  lllu^trfttionH.  hiv>  (n-i'u   <»ri-j'utly 


For  «lrerD*»*  and  pemnieuitr.  Dalton'i.  Phvidolorv  I  rM|i^'  *"d  T"r.v  njuob -ol.^ed.  although  ll^  b. 
monneudrd  itself  to  th*  -t.id,  nt  ve»r>  •««.  end  w8»-  h    not /'>u'n  pereeptlblj  in^reiwed.— New  QrWan*  Mrdu  «J 
pluaeant  njllef  from  ihr  ttH>Qe*  pnxluetiond  wtii*h  it    ,,nt*  ^^c«^«a"«»i,  March,  1876, 


jupplaiitrd  Phyin)<^y  hufi,  bowevnr.  madeTtinny  nd 
v»nc«K  *inra  then  — and  while  The  atyt*'  ha*  I 
^erre,!  Intact,  the  work  in  the  i»rewn't  edlrion  ha«  been 
btMtKbt  lififnllyaltreAitiorth^ticneA.  Theuewihemirul 
ootatioe  nnd  nomenclature  hare  aUo  bwon  Intfedoead 
1  nto  th.*  pre*,«uT  editloo.  Xotw|thi»iandin>r  the  multi- 
plicity of  rext-b^iokN  on  phydoloiry.thl*  will  lone  none 


The  pn«#i«nl  *»-lirion  i*  eery  much  superior  to  every 
other,  not  only  In  that  it  hrin^H  the  mil 
utnp«.  but  that  It  H**^  -o  tttnre  fully  and  "atbdai-torlly 
than  any  preekioiedftlnn  TakaltaitOK»tberf1  remains 
ti]ourhuaihteopiDlnn,Tbrh4-i  ir\  v-lology 

in  any  land  or  laatjuetf*.—  Tht  C/»nic»NoT,  6,  L876. 


flREEXE  {WILLIAM  UX  MD„ 

*-*  D*mon*trnt„T  of  Chemistry  in  M*d    Drpt  ,  Fnlv,  nf  Pennn. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY.    For  the  Use  of  Students. 

Bribed  upon  Bowmun'*  Medina]   Chemistry.     In   one  royal  12mo.  volume  of  312  pages. 
With  iliust rations.     Cloth,  $1  76.      {Just  Issued.) 


It  h  well  wriiten,  and  glffl"  the  lateet  vlew^  oa  | 
vital  c'lomUtry.  a  ntibjecl  with   which  Dixt  phy-l-  \ 
etant  are   nol  ftntflcieorly  famllUr.     Tu    thn*e  who 
may  wlnb  to  liupmre  ibeir  kauwLedge  U  that  diree 
ti«iu,  wa  cud  heartily  rj  c^ramend  tUU  work  dr  heSng 
worthyofAri*r^fulp^ru--al  —  Phil*   Med,  nnd  Surg. 
RejMtrter,  A  pi  II  24,  ISSD, 


The  Tittle  work  befjire  «■  i*  one  which  we  Iblnk 
will  he  « Tn died  with  pUa-um  «od  profit  Tbe  de- 
Acrlnt'ons,  thiiuirh  brief,  are  dear,  and  1o  nirmT  eaaee 
ftufAcifDt  for  iha  purpose  This  hook  wliL,  In  nearly 
all  ca»e*.  meet  general  approval,— A"<  J-  < 
Pharmacy %  April,  18A0. 


flLASSRN  [ALEXANDER). 
ELEMENTARY   QUANTITATIVE    ANALYSIS,     Translated  With 

notes   and  addition!  by  Ethuhi   F    Swim,    Ph.D.t  AaalffUnt  Prof.  r>f  Chemiitry  in  the 

Towne  Scientific  School,  Univ.  nf  Penna.     In  r>ne  haadsouie  royal  l2mo.  volume,  of  2124 

pages,  with  ill  nitrations ;  cloth,  $2  00.     (Jiert  lintdt/i 

Tt  I*  prohsbty  the  bawl  imiKinl  of  an  elementury     ndeaneing  to  th« analysis  of  tninerati  and  -uch  pro- 

aatnre  MJctaut,  iu-Kriiiit'rj  aa Its  methoda are  (hebei»t,    duets  s*  are  m«t  with  la  appHed  rh»<tQiiirf      it  is 

It  teaebea  by  eaatuple»,  c>Miinti*Qeta({   wt<h   wlafle    »a  ludUpeo«sbls  hook  fir  staflaatl  'tj  cbeialntry,— 

determluetloDS,  followed  by  sepsriitluae,  J  thai     Bust***  Journ.  of  Uh*mt*try%  Oct.  1878. 

QjLLLQ  WA  V  {ROBERT),  F.C.S.. 

*-*  Pruf  ofApptUd  f!hem(*tr[/  in  (he,  Rotj'tl  OttUtft  of  Scfenc/or  Intend,  rtc. 

A  MANUAL  OF  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS,   From  tlic  Fifth  Lon- 

d  -n  Edition.    In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  with  illustration*;  cloth,  $2  76.     (Lauly 
li*  tied.) 

EMXEM(IRA)t  J/./>.,  Ph.D., 

Profe**ttr  >*f  rth,?mi#try  In  fAe/oAae  Napkin*  Unteerxity,  BnltimtT*. 

PltlNCIPLlSSdF  THBORETtGAL  OffBMISTfty/wi«h«pedavIteferett6« 

to  the  CoDititution  of  Ohemtcal  Oompotindi.    In  one  handsome  royal  12tno,  vol.  of  over 
23S  pages:  cloth,  $1  60.      [Just  hsu 

BOWMAN'S     ISTROUTTTION     T«>     PK\  ,  Musi.     la  one  volume,  royat  12mo.  of  550 

CBEMISTKY,    [HCLrDIMfl    ANALTSls       ilvih  |      pp,elotb,|S. 


R 


Tr*u*/*Md  with  additions  from  the  \      3M  puaea.     C\o^\i,  aA«Lh 


Wt 

CHEMISTRY 

Ft*.,  Prof,  o/fa.ane.r/aa.  i'hy.lc.  lu  Willi..*  >^XJ^"™1^^^  ^^^ 


10  Henry  C.  Lka's  Son  &  Co.'s  Publications — { Chemittry). 

pOWVES  (GEORGE),  Ph.D. 

M   A   MANUAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY;  Theoretic  ft!  and 

Practical.    Revised  and  corrected  by  Hrnky  Watts,  B.A.,  F  K  S..  author  of    "A  D 
ary  of  Chemistry,"  etc.    With  a  colored  plate,  and  one  hundred  end  seventy-tevenillus 
tration«.     A  new  American,  from   th>  twelfth  and  enlarged  London  edition       Edited  by 
Robert  Brimik.s.   M  D         In   one  larpe   royal  l2mo.   volume,  of  over    10U0  pagei i 
cloth,  $2  75  ;  leather,  $3  26.     {Jutt  Istued.) 
Two  careful  revisions  by  Mr.  Watts,  since  the  appearance  of  the  last  American  edition  of 

11  FflWMB,"  have  so  enlarged  the  work  that  in  England  it  ha?  been  divided  into  two  volumes  In 
reprinting  it,  by  the  use  of  a  ftna'l  and  exceedingly  clear  type,  cast  for  the  porp*  *e.  it  hn»  b<*en 
found  possible  to  comprise  the  whofe,  witbntit  omission,  in  one  volume,  not  unL 

reference.  The  enlargement  of  tbi  work  hai  induced  the  American  Editor  to  oon6ne  bir  * 
to  the  narrowest  compass,  upd  he  nglj  inserted  only  such  discoveries  as  have  been  an* 

nounced  since  the  very  recent  ■MpMTMWt  of  the  work  in  England,  and  has  added  the  standards 
in  popular  use  to  the  Decimal  and  Centigrade  systems  employed  in  the  original. 

Among  the  addition*  to  tills  edition  will  be  found  a  very  handsome  colored  plate,  representing 
a  number  of  spectra  in  Every  care  has  been  taken  in  the  typographical  eiecU* 

tion  to  render  the  volume  worthy  in  every  respect  of  its  high  reputation  and  extended  use,  and 
though  it  ho*  been  enlarged  by  more  thnri  i»ne  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  itt  very  moderate  pfice 
will  still  uinintuin  it  as  one  of  the  cheapest  volumes  accessible  to  the  chemical  student. 

what  formidable  magnitude  with  thai  * 

thousand  page*,  but  wltb  !**«  than  tbi 


Tbi*  work,  inorganic  and  organic  J*,  c<impl*t*>  In 
ivettVinl   v-'lnrne.     In  It-  earnest  editions  it 
Hy  ap  to  the  latent  adenacetnenis  *u«l  theo- 
rite  Of  that  1 1 m e ,     In  it*  preeeni  form,  It   pi 


seniattou  of  chemistry  n»  It  aow  i-cmn  >►*•  given     Ths 
mall  bnt  very  clear,  and  tfae*e<"ilor.»  *r*  f*tj 


to  a  remarkably  eorjT««rji*n»  an<  *y  ni«u-    lucidly  arranged  to  facilit  r  I  reference  — 

a«r,ih*pr!n  Lend  lag  fact**  -try  I  IfVc   find  Surg.  R*jt*>rtrr,  A  ag 

of    f.*-«foy.     Concerning  tbe    manner  \o  whicb    the  »      Tbe  work  te  too  well  known  to  American  ito-testi 
rartoai  ►  object*  are  treated,  much   de-erve*  to  be  <  t0.  nMd  any  »X!*n<J«*d   not  lee ;  »aftte«»   II 


raid,  and  mostly,  too,  in  pratsi  of  th^  hook*  A 
view  oC  such  a  work  a*  Foum+a'*  Chrmi*trp  within 
th*  limiitiof  a  biiok-uotfr*  for  *  cd*<Iicm1  weekly  te 
simply  out  oft  iie  «, ue-tun. — Utucintiftti  hancxi  and 
w.  Dec.  14,  LI 
When  we  state  that.  In  our  opinion,  the  present 
edttinu  nUKtahiH  io  every  respect  tea  high  reputation 
which  it*  predecessors  have  acquired  and  enjoyed, 
we  express  therewith  oar  fell  belief  to  it*  intrfnne 


the  rcwiou  bythe  Kui  h.b  editor  ba>  b**a  fVi 
done,  and   that   Pro:  . ■••  ha«  add. 

fre*h  and  valotbls  matter,  especially   in   ll 
facie  chemistry.     The  book    baa  alwav*  bt«na  fa- 
vorite in   this  coun  ry,  and  In   lu  new  aba] 
rairio  retain  all  tir.  f,  mj/#  —  B»*tvt*  /ear. 

af  Ck*mivtrp,  Ang 

It  will  be  entirely  nquec#**arY  fu  r  u»  to  make  aty 
remark*  relating  tothe  *vui 


value  a«  a  texi-hook  and  work  of  reference  —Am      Manual     Fv.  ■ 

Journ.  o/  Pharm,,  AngT  187  a.  WOwl  plK,  .,.  "T^j 

The  eoaacienllou*  care  which  ha*  been  be-towed    "' 
npon  It  by  the  Americtnand  En^li-h  editors  rendtr^  |  totimeleaveliuleehanee  n.r  »ur  wideawake 
ltatlll,perfaap^Tt|ie  tie-lbook  ( ^r  ih«  st lideut  and  the    *l*P  before  It 

prachUoiier  wh.i  Wyuid   koep  alive  lb"  aVMQlslClOft*        As  a  man  a  a  I  of  chemUlry  ll  ip  wll  Lout  a  aapertar 
of  htssludflttl  days,    ll  has, indeed,  reached  a  some-  I  in  the  language.— Md.  at 


A  TTFIELD  (JOHN),  Ph.D., 

**-  Prof«s*uf  n/  Practical  f  Wiu'ry/o  t Jit  Pharmaceutical  HocUiy  of  Grtat  Britain 

CHEMISTRY',  GENERAL,  MEDICAL,  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL; 

including  the  Chemiptry  of  the  U.  8.  Pharmacol  ocia.   A  Manual  of  the  (Jeneral  Pr: 
of  the  Science,  and  their  Application  to  Medicine  and  Pharmacy.    Eighth  edition  revised 
by  the  author.  In  one  handsome  royal  l2mo    volume  of  Ton  pages,  with  iUuetration* 
Cloth,  |2  50  ;  leather,  $3  W.     {Jn,t  R»a<iy.) 

We  have   repeatedly  expressed  oar  favorable  '  of   ehenistry  In  alt  the  medteal  eollrgei  lo  tbe 
opluinn  of  Ibis  work,  and  on  tbe  appaaraoce  of  a     rolled  States,     The  present  edi  is  «ncb 

sew  edition  of  It,  little  remsina  fi»r  tm  lo  «sy(  *>%■    alterations  and   addition*  a*  seemed  in 
eept  that  w«  expeet  ihls  eighth   edition   (o  be  m*    I  be  dnmounirati  *a  of  the  1  < 

Indinpauft'-ble  to  un  ih  the  seventh   and  pre*lonf    chemical   principle*,  and  ihal»t*«»  apj»iu%aii-ina  of 
edition*  have  t»e«n,     Whil*   He  «GDHial    plan   au<l  .%rr 

arrangemeal    have  been  adhered   to,  new  inatier    mr  a «  to  say  thai  i  pre* 

has   been  added    covering   the   obaMrratian*    made    »*qi  Kkdexaced  «iate — 
since  the  former  edition      The  p<*o*nnt  differs  frun     April. 

the  preceding  one  cnlely  in  4h«*J  »Uer»lloaa  and  (      Thll  p<ypnUrUj  which  tkl.  work  bi*  enjoyed  la 
in    about  ten  pages  of  n^ful   tsbl»«    added  In   the  !  ftwinRhy  ,, 
appeadla  -Am  /oew;  »/  P*4n*m*<  M.y,  1*79        :  rSS'f  tneaeleSith. 

A   -taodard   work  like  Attfleld  'e  CbemtMtry  n*ed    tbe  omiMina  of  much  which  freight*  m- 
only  be  mentioned   by  \t*  name,  wlib^nt    furrher    i^a  vil  r  wirl»  >ui  bi1ugingcorreapi>L 
com  men  I »      The  nresent  editing  contalow  snch  al      to  rbe  rvmi^T.     Dr.  Attfleld  write-  I  and 

teraiiuns  and  additions  as  seemed    nece^nry  for    primarily  for  medcal  »tndeotx;  b«  always  b«i  .a 
the  demonstration   of  the  latent  development*   of    *»y»-  to  th»«  ptiaroi  .*r-j"Pl*  and  It*  otflclntl  pre] 
chemical  principle*,  snd  the  lafe*t  applications  of  [  tion*;  and  h*  i- continual  I  v  nsutur  !o 

chemistry  to  pharmacy,     Tbe  author  ha*  bestowed  ,  the  text  •«  that  ll  re-[  tut 

srdnons  labor  no  the   revtaton,  and  the  ex'eni  of1  irbtch  naeh  i^ertl^n  la  provided.      :  r«1e>«1 

the  lofortnatlou  Lhn<  iutroduced  may  he  estimated  f  learns  easily,  and  can  el  way*  refrwab  *i 
rrui.i   ih**  fact  that  the  Index   <ootalo*  three   ha  o-  ,  knowledge  —JUrd  a  ndSurg.  Btporftr,  a  j>  n  .  »a,T*. 
dred   new  references  relating  to  additional    mater  i      w.  0^1-*,!  ftBtT  .■hlv„t  tWrt  „.„  .  B j  .  ft-tf  -«0 
UU- B^tSUtt'  «r«/«,  <.»<!  apical  «?.„.«..  j  .sTl-VlVrT'-S^'/U-S-™. 
May,  l»<».  I  pn^rinBd  Apou  tbe  exceptionally  valnah 

This   very  popular  and   u.ot\1.ot\ou*  wofa   W'^Wtvni.    The  wark  now  Uelii 
now  reached  Its  etubth  adAWon,  wliU'b  ia*A  *,\»»saa*«\\>rl%  ^«\n,Wvt^  A  Vx^  >\k.\m^v<*  «  ■•  f  th#  f 
in  thehijrheet  terms  in  commendaWim  o\  Uh  aX  ^\\v*%tv%  t-xv^  \^a>\v.— Vsaa. 

lence.     It  has  now  become,  tne  ptVk^aA  vexV-^^\  UmAW. 


i 
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LQX AM  (C.L.), 

Prof**4orofQh*mi*trjf  in  King**  CotUge.  Londn. 

CHEMISTRY,  INORGANIC  AND  ORGANIC.    From  the  Second  Lon- 

don  Edition,     In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  7i)o  page*,  with  about  800  illus- 
tnttinns.     Cloth,  $4  00  ;  leather,  $5  00.     (Latrty  Fn 

\t  would    bin  difficult  fnr  II  practical  chemist  and 

teacher  to  nn«J  nay  m»i«riHl  fault  with  ihl*  B 

ttitrable  treailae      The  tint  Lor  ha*  gifeu  a*  almoal  a 

cj  clopa*dU  wlihiu  the  limit*  of  e  convenient  volume, 

ba«  done  t.o  without  phoning    be   UA«/rA«  para- 


We  bare  In  i  hi*  work  ft  complete  nod  mo*i  excel- 
lea  t  text-book  for  tb«  n-e  of  acbooU,  and  can  heart- 
ily recumrneud  It  *»*och. — Button  Mtd.und  Surg. 
JfiHrn..  Hay  28,  1874. 

Theabovele  tbetlrleof  a  work  which  we  can  aioat 
e.ia*eleoJloui«ly  recommend  tottndeots  of  cheinie-     r 
try.     NW  a*ea*y.-aWorkoDebeml>trvcooldbe     Dl'* '°£  »*^  «"»»»'«»•  , »"**■     TJ *•,  > W?  !• 


graph*  too  commonly  making  ap  .  great  part  of  the 


ofthiil  *clnnce  «h  It  now  «|.tn(i->  W*  have 
Dl  iff  cork  ith  admirably  adapted  to  tin  waul'  of 
alodeate ;  il  i«  quite  §»  veil  «uitad  to  itee  raajotre* 
riiMat-  of  prtclMoDfir-  who  wlhh  to  review  ibelr 
chemlntry,  or  bare  kchk^d  to  refreah  their  memo 
i  *oy  point  relating  to  It.  \u  a  word.  It  It  a 
be  read  by  all  who  wlih  to  know  what  |« 
thecbamUtrv  of<  he  pretentday. — American  Prae 
titvtntr.How.  1873. 


record  of  uew  and  valuable  proce*>-e*  aid  dlecover- 
tee,  while  the  cautious  ootttfrrvatl*  e  doe*  not  find  Lta 

r*gaa  monopolized  by  uncertain  theories  and  *p*cu- 
A  peculiar  point  of  excellence  is  the  cry t* 
tallied  form  of  expreatloniu  *h  charaallro. 
ex  preyed  Id  firy  'Lort  paragraph*  One  1«  hiirprlaed 
at  the  brief  tipace  allotted  to  an  iinp><rUni  topic,  and 
yet,  after  reading  it,  be  feel*  that  little,  if  any  mora 
i^ta  been  **ld.  Altogether,  It  )■  aeldntn  yon 
•ee  a  text-book  no  nearly  faultiest.—  Cinti 
Lancet  Wot.  lS7d. 


flLO  WES  (FRANK),  D.&.,  Land 

v  £ewf'»r  Srt*n<-?.  \fnsUr  at  the  Hiffh  School t  &eu>caatU'*t*d*r  Lyme,  fie. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  UX  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY 

AND  QUALITATIVE  INORGANIC  ANALYSIS.  Specially  adapted  for  U*e  in  the 
Laboratories  of  School*  and  College*  and  by  Beginners.  From  the  .Second  and  Reviled 
English  Edition,  with  about  filly  illustration*  on  wood.      In   one  very  handsome  royal 

tUino.  volume  of  372  pages:  cloth    $2  50.     (JuM  Iatud.) 
l\  l«  *b.<rt  no  tsetse,  and  eminently  practical.    We  i  *ra  »o  simple,  and  yet  couci«e.  M  b«  bl  Interesting 
therefore  heartily  commend  it  to  itudeniN,  au4  e  pe-  '  and   kntelLlg'ble.     The  work  I*  aaloaajabared  with 
crully  ui  tha*«  who  are  obliged   Ut  dixpeo*^  witlj  »     cb^oretiial    deduction*,  dealing    wb<dly    with    the 
ai«-.i*.r       tr,-,Mir*-e  a  le.eber  i*lo  every  wny  deal-    practical  matter,  which  ll  la  the  a  in  ■  f  ihl"  *  .■..mptn- 
raMe,  hrtt  ^  good  degree  of  lech  moil  -kill  m.  a  il  pr*a>    bMum.v*>iexi  book  to  Impart.     The  accuracy  of  the 
HchI    knowledge   can    be    attained  with    no    ..tli^r    ati.tlyttc«»l  m«»lhod*  are  vouched  T>r  from  the  fact 
laxiriiator  than   th*  rcry  ealawhla   baidaaok   ouw     taal    (h^y  have   all   heeu  w.»rkt*d   thnoigh   by   the 
under  oooMlderallOD  — &'l   Loui*  ClmHtvnrit JHt.    author    nod    ihe   meTMbern  of  hi*  citea,  (t 
printed  ten.   We  can  heartily  p«vk'<«mTneo.1  'he  work 
The  work  u  eb  wrttfeo  and  arranged  lhg(  It  eat  be    lo  '  B«  -lodaal  of  ftbamlaify  a*  being  a  reliable  and 
comprehended  by  tbe  Mu^nt  wUboot  a  teacher,  and    *"«  ^«tt"»*«  M.-DruffyUt*    Adverttttr,  Oct, 
the  deaertpiJoua  aad  direction*  for  the  varlone  work     lfii  lb'7' 


KSiFP'STBCHSOLOGT;  or  Gbetat«try  Applied  to 
tbe  Art*,  andto  MaDofActore*  With  American 
addition*  by  Prof.  Waltkii  K.  Johvauh,     in  lira 


very   h.<ad«f«rne  octavo  rolanei,  with  600  wood 
engravlrjgti^iotli,  f  d  00. 


pARRISB  (EDWARD), 

(tare  Pmf***'\r  nf  Mnttrit*  Hniiex  i%  the  PhMnUI]>hin  CnJleg*af  pharmacy, 

A  TREATISE  ON  PHARMACY.     Designed  as  a  Text-Book  for  tbe 

Student,  and  as  a  Guide  for  the  Physician  and  Pharmaceutist.    With  many  Formulas  an  I 
Pre?erintiona.     Fourth  Edition,  thoroughly  reTltad,  by  Tiiomas  S.  Wikoakd.      In  on« 
h  »ndanm#  ootav©  volume  of  977  pages,  with  2Su  illuitrationa ;  cloth.  15  W|  leather,  f«  50; 
half  Ku*>ia,  ft        (l^rt'/y  Tssvrd.) 
Of  tiff   hfrrtna  •  ureal  work  on  pbArtnacy  it  only    the  work,  aof  only  to  pharToaclete,  bnt  alio  tn  the 
reroute*  to  be  »aJ«  thai  tbe  editor  has acoomplUbed  i  multitude  of  medical  practitioners  rh  i  ire  obUga4 
hi«  work  io  wel  I  a«  to  a«  LqImj  ur  In  Huh  fourth  edi- 1  to  comnonnd  tht-ir  own  medici  uen     It  w  ill  ever  h>ld 
lard  of  "xoolleaee  which  il  Vad  (  no  honored  place  on  on r  own  buok^h»lTa» — Du&lfn 
attained  Id  i  llilonn  under  the  edltorahip  of   Jlf^i   Pr***  and  (Jireular,  Aug.  12,  1874, 

It »  arc i mpM»be<l   inihor      Thi*  hnn.  ool  br^-n  ac< -.■■  ..'*'« 

Iwlihau.Tnncblahor.andmanyBddltlODaandL  We  axpreaaed  oar  opinion  of  a  former  ed. 
Improremenr.,  in  rating  chance*  1  "n  tbe  arrange- ,  term,  of  ottqaallBed  praise,  and  we  are  la  n 
mentor  the  *e^era  I  pari  »V»1..  ■  w.^rk,  and  Die  addU  '  »°  derracl  frrMn  that  opinion  in  rtferaaee  10  the  pre- 
tloaof  rnocb  oew  BttteY.  With  .be  m.Milfleat.one  MD'  edition,  the  preparation  of  which  ha*  falleo  Inlo 
:ilateNa*  now  preaenled.a  c-m ,  cmpeteot  haode  .It  la  a  book  with  which  nopbarraa^ 
pendinm  .ifthe  science  and  arMndl^poDaabi;  l.i  tbe>  I  J1"*  «■  JI"P««"ti.  mnal  fr^m  which  no  phytic  an  can 
phHrmaelal,  and  of  the  atHOtt  valne  to  e^err  f^il  t->  derive  ranch  Information  of  ralne  lo  him  in 
practtHnntr  of  medldoe  deairom  of  ramlllarllioi  praetl«e.-P«eijfc  M«i  nndSnrg  /owm,  June,  74 
hlrneelf  arlfhthftpbarmaeaiitleal  preparatloi  of  the        pevhapeonej/not  the  moet  important  book  opoa 

pharmacy  which  haa  appeared  In  tbe  Kogllah  Un- 


art  Icle*  which   he  pre*cribe«»  forble  pallenta. — Oh( 
cngo  Mfd.  Snurn.t  folyf  1ST*. 

The  work  U  etnln«»ntly  pre'  ileal,  and  hn«  the  rare 
nerit  of  beiixK  readable  and  lntereHllngF  while  il  pre- 


gnage  haa  emanated  from  the  transatlantic  pre** 

"ParrlahaPharmacy'Mna  well-koowu  work 

p^nle  i*r  t  be  water,  and  the  fact  nhow*  n*  that  a  really 


•  erven  a-it  rlcily  *clenriflecharacrer  Th«  whole  work    a*erul  work  never  beci* men  merely  local  in  tte  fame. 
DtNlbogT0«te>a1  credit  on  an1  h«>r.  editor  andpnh  j  Thankn  toth*»  jnrltctoas  editing  nfBir.  Wt*«atv^A>^ 
lleber   Itwlll  convey «omelden  nfthelibaralitywi  n  *\  **VxTt\*V"  Vi».*>.^^ ^*»^ *^  ^^ 

haa  bean  he* towed  n poe  if*  production  when  we  men-    the  onWvc  w\\\i  a\\  ^^ft*  wa\v\t*  *:*^*%\*^**  *>VvV\*!*^ 
l^/r//;.*rt/iereareoo/ee*rbao  2«0c»refuHy  execuled    tn^r    *m\  v^hav  »«»*  ^*  "*^,t*  VoT  \-\*\«tal 
IMiiKtrjtioaa.  Io concia^Ion,  we  heardly  rflcotnmead    blood.— Lond,  PK<ivm.  J«uvia>aA,v>«^  vv,  ^ 


Henry  C.  Lea's  Son  &  Co. 'a  Publication* — (Anatomy), 


flRAY  (HENRF),  F.R.S., 

***  Lertur*r  on  Aunt  tiny  *U  St.  a*»i-g*'§  HntpUal,  London. 

ANATOMY,  DB8CRIPT1TB    AND  SURGICAL,     The  Prawi:  ; 

a.  V,  Cahtkk,  M,D.,end  I>r  tt.    The  Disaection^jointly  by  *  an* 

Dr    Cartbr.     With   an    Introduction    on    Genera)    Anatomy    and   Development  ■  | 
BoLMtH,  M  A, *  Surgeon  to  St    George'*  Ho»piial.      A  new    American,  from  the  tifkah 
enlarge*  and  improved  London  edition      To  which  is  ridded  *'  Laanit  Allies,  Mr 
BuRou-Aii,"  by  Luthkr  UuhDKN.  F.R.C.S  ,  author  of*'  Human  Osteology, M    ■  A  Mud 
of  Dissections,"   etc.     In  one  magnificent   imperial  octavo   volume  ©f  1*83   \>*fri    I 
522  Large  and  elaborate  engravings  on  wood.     Cloth,  $6;   leather,  raised  bape* 
half  Russia,  $7  50.     (Jlrff  fh&Hy.) 
The  author  ha*  endeavored  in  this  work  to  cover  a  more  extended  range  ofanhject*  then  lieu 
ternary  in  the  ordinary  textbooks,  by  giving  not  only  the  details  necessary  for  I  bit 

it  If  n  the  application  of  thoae  detail*  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery.  thu*rend*ntip  it  boil 
n  guide  for  the  learner,  and  an  admirable  work  of  reference  for  the  actl ve  practitioner    Tv- 
gravings  form  a  special  teatnre  in  the  work,  many  of  them  being  the  sist  of  nature,  nesf 
original,  and  having  the  name*  of  the  various  part*  printed  on  the  body  of  the  cot.  in  nlaeevf 
figures  of  reference,  with  description*  at  the  foot.  They  thus  form  a  complete  and  splendid  *eri»*, 
which  will  greatly  assist  the  student  in  obtaining  a  clear  idea  of  Anatomy,  and  will  also  Ml 
refresh  the  memory  of  those  who  may  find  in  the  exigencies  of  practice  the  necessity  of  rec 
the  details  of  the  dissecting  room  j  while  combining,  as  it  doe*,  a  complete  Atlas  of  Aoatotcr.  vitt 
a  thorough  treatise  on  systematic,  descriptive,  and  applied  Anatomy,  the  work  will  1 
essential  use  toaU  physicians  who  receive  students  in  their  offices,  relieving  both  preceptor  ted 
pupil  of  much  labor  in  laying  the  groundwork  of  a  thorough  medical  education. 

Sioee  the  appearance  of  the  feet  Aroericnn  Edition,  the  work  has  received  thr»*  revWfaas  at  il« 
bands  of  its  accomplished  editor,  Mr.  Holmes,  who  has  sedulously  Introdooed  wrnvti»y«rhtoiuasi 
requisite  to  maintain  its  reputation  as  a  complete  and  authoritative  standard 

lerenee.      Btlll  further  to  increase  its  usefu<  has  been   ftppvl  » reet 

work  by  the  distinguished  anatomist,  Mr.  Luther  llolden — •'  Landmark*,  Medical  and  Surj 
— which  give*  in  a  clear,  condensed,  and  systematic  wny,  all  the  Information  by  which  th* 
tii  loner  can  determine  from  the  external  •arfheeoftbs  body  the  |  ,rta    Tin 

complete,  the  work,  it  is  believed,  wilt  furnish  all  the  a«si*tance  th 
illustration  in  anatomical  study.     No  pains  have  been  ipnred  in  the  typography  >m  ef 

volume,  which  will  be  found  in  all  respect*  superior  to  i  >«•*.      Not* 

increase  of  sise,  amounting  to  over  100  pages  and  5?  II lustrations,  it  will  be  kept,  a* 
at  a  price  rendering  it  one  of  the  cheapest  works  ever  offered  to  (he  American  pi 

Th*  rare  at  w»<rk   of  Mr    flotoen,  wMcb  t»*  of>- i  t«>   eoftaalt 
ttced  by  m*  oia  p.  oN  of  tbl*  volume,  ha*  b^eu  added     dimply  lad«-  *mu9* 

a  -  In    M<tt    Ma 


The  ad 

AH  WB    Sp| 

setapteta 

l    la   it  »  < 
aaaroD} 

Willi     ftp* 


*    W.V.*. 
ctlceiasi 


*«'• 


a*  ao  appendix,  ao  that,  I  i- 1»  In  the  ran*  t 

pructic  latomlcal  tr*atl»eae*it*M* 

to  American  sfudeuin  a  ad  phy-lctan*.  Tbe  rornsef 
fiiiil-  Id  jt  the  o*ce***ry  gatde  In  miking  dtaaet- 
tloat;  a  eery  cuapreheDHlve  chapter  oo  rolaote 
aanlantf  ;  and  ahoui   »U  that  eaa  be  taught  bun  on 

reae'-al  and  apodal   anatomy;  while  the  latter,  la 
t*  treatment  of  each  r-al^n  from  a  Kiirgical  petal  el 
rt"»w    arid   la   the   valuable  ed» 
wtll    Bad  ail   that  will   be   *>»hstttiat   to  hfui  in    bis    **••  •#cl 

iia,  praaue*.-< OUo  M.dmmt  ftieeeatnp, 

This  work  i*  m  a»»ar  perfection  a»  ooe  could  noa-  i 
•  thly  or  raaaMoably  nap^^t  any  beofe  kuteud^d  u*  a  J       It  »*  dtnlcnlt  to  »peak  la  uio^«r»f**#n 
Itxt'bookora  general  reference  book  oa  aaaionty     u-w  e*iH-  -y  "     it  Menu  i«  »*    . 

it>  he.    The  emeries  a  pablisaer  d*>er¥«»  the  thinln  |  perfect  as  it  i»  po«»tbte  lo  mak*  a  h* 

it  Append  lac  the  rereni  work  of    any  braa«li  of  m«t.. 
Mr   Holdea.  **  ^madenirai  "    tasie  wim  h»*f 

irlilrli   tin"  alr^miv  l>f*-D    r»'in n«fO't»>d  mn  a  neparnle  '  alghl  edllLonn  Ihroagfa  whlrL    i 

I k      The  latter  work 

»nal«noy- ha*  becoroe  «o  e«**«ni  B>linark»"  « 

igeat    practitioner.      W*»   kot-w 
book  thai  can  l*k*  tt*  place,  written  uilti  by 

nn»*l  d^tlogoi^lied  auatoioUt-     It  w^ald   he  «lm  |  etaaeas,    e« 

a  wa*te  of  word"  to  aay  ao^tblna  further  1m   pralae    beaet*.  and  • 
of  nr*v*a  aai  aat-book  it.  alrao 

medlca'l  eollege  ta  thts  country,  add  ike  datly  relar     pbyalclsa  can    afford  to    baes 
sace  book  of  evary  praciiiioner  who  hn«  oeeaaloo  \  llhrary  —  St  L**utt  (7ffa.  M*e»rd,  s 

Also  roa  bai.b  obparatx— 
TJD  L  0  EN  {  L  U  TH  8  H ) ,  P.  R  i 

-lA  Surtff.-'-n  to  <it.  B*rih»rnm*w'*  nnd  tht  Foundling  Hn*pttftl$, 

LANDMARKS,  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL.    Prom  lh«  V\  Loh4q« 

Ed.    In  one  handsome  volume*  royal  I  Jmo,,  of  \2h  papea  :  cloth,  S8  cents,    (AW  ; 

riEATH  (CHRISTOPHER),  FM.C 

XZ  T*n  *  ittv*  tiHrprry  in  U*i**riitifenl If y«t  London. 

PRACTICAL  ANATOMY:   A  Manual  of  Dissections.     PrtMo  tbe 

Second  revised  and  improved  London  edition.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  H 

H.DM  Lecturer  on  Pstbologioal  Anatomy  in  the  Jeffer 

IB  one  Wniiome  tn-jaX  V^m^xoVume  of  578  paces,  with  347 

\eatnet,UW>* 


- 


Henry  C.  Lea's  Son  &  Co.'a  Ptjbli 


A  LLEN  iRARRISON).  M  D. 

^*-  pr**f*K*»T  of  Phyxiotogy  in  fa*  f/wfe,  of  P*t 

A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY;  INCLUDING  ITS  MEDICAL 

nnd  SiirpionT  HeTntirns    For  the  Use  of  Practitioner*  find  Stuilentsnf  Medicine    With  en 
Introductory  Chapter  on  Hbstrdojery   By  E.O.  Suakesik  vrp,  M  D  ,  0  phi  h:i  Imping  fait  o  the 
Pbiln    llosp.    In  «ne  lAr^ennd  handsome  quarto  vol  nine,  with  several  hundred  orlffS&aJ 
lllttetmlfofil  on  'itbugraphic  plntes,  and  numerous  wood-cuts  il  the  text,      f  Tu  Prats.) 
tn  this*  el  a  borate  work,  which  ha*  been  inaeiive  preparation  farfleveral  years,  the  author  his 
sought  to  give,  not  only  the  dehnh  ofdescriptive  anatomy  in  a  clearand  BOBtitDSed  t'>>rm,but  ntso 
the  proct  ion  1  opplicut  Ii.ds  of  the  science  to  medicine  and  surgery.  The  work  I  hue  \m*  clsiui 
the  attention  ol  ihegenernt  practitioner,  as  well  as  of  the  student,  enabling  him  not  only  To   re- 
fresh his  reeoHections  of  the  dh seeing  ritnuj,  but  alfo  t  ti  the  riigniflcuto-e  of  nllvnria- 
!  rom  normal  conditions       The  marked  utility  of  the  object  hi  bv  the  author  ll 
•«lf  evident,  and  bU  long  experience  and  nsMdtioua  devotion  to  its  thorough  development  are  a 
sufficient  jpM rant ee  of  the  manner  in  which  his  aim*  have  been  carried  out.  No  pain*  have  been 
epiired  with  the  illnittrnhnnh    Those  of  normal  anatomy  are  from  original  dissect!  .n»,  drawn  on 
utotie  by  Mr.  flrrtnunn   Faber,  with  the  name  of  every  part  clearly  engraved  upon  the  figure, 
after  the  manner  of"  Holden '''  and  **Gniy.  "  and  in  every  typographical  detail  it  will  be  the 
effort  of  the  publisher  to  render  the  volume  worthy  of  the  very  distinguished  position  which  10 
anticipated  for  tt. 

PLUS  (GEORGE    VlNEnX 
DEMONSTRATIONS  OK   ANATOMY;   Being  a  Gold*  to  the  Know- 

ledge  ol  the  lluruMTi  Body  by  Direction.  By  Gbokgb  Vixkr  Ellis,  Emeritus  Professor 
of    Anatomy   in    University   College,    London.     From    the   Eighth  nod   Revised   London 
Edition      In  one  very  handsome  oetavo  volume  of  over  7€0  page*,  with  25(5  Illustrations* 
Cloth,  £4  25  ;  leather,  $5.26       [J nut  Ready  , 
Thif  work  linn  long  been  known  in  England  as  the  leading  authority  on  practical  an  r 
and  thf  favorite  guide  in  the  diverting-room,  as  is  attested  by  the  numerous  editions  through 
l  h>.  L  it  ban  parsed.     To  the  tail  revision,  which  ha*  jut-l  appeared  in  London,  the  a< 
author  bac  nought  tn  bring  tt  on  a  level  with  the  most  recent  advances  of  science  by  making  the 
neoessary  changes  in  bis  account  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  different  organs,  as  devel- 
oped by  the  latest  researches  in.  textural  anatomy, 

Ellis'*  Demonstrations  In  tbe  favorite  text-book  Its  leadership  over  tbe  Sogllch  manual*  upon  du- 
of  Ike  English  hiuJem  of  anatomy,  fa  panning 
tln^Litli  e&gBt  edition  h  it  but  been  *o  revised  and 
•  cUpted  lo  tbe  Lend- uf  tan  stndeat  ba'  H  weald 
•eem  ths«  tt  bad  almost  reached  perfect  too  In  tali 
epeetn)  line.  Tbe  description*  are  Hear,  and  tbe 
method*.  ..f  paroutax  anatomic*  1  Investigation*  are 
given  wtifa  .neb  d*uil  ibat   tbe  book  ts  boatiitly 


w 


oecting  -/''H"i,  Mtd>  TtmtSt  May  24,  1X79, 

A*  a  director,  or  a  work  to  have  ta  ban-l  and 
ntndifit  while  one  I*  engaged  in  dissecting,  -*-,-,  re 
gard  ti  a*  the  very  b««*t  work  exrunt,  whtr>b  u  cer- 
t airily  fay iug  a  v«ry  great  deal.  Ah  a  text  book  to 
be  ntudled  In  tbe  dta*eciiDg-room,  It  is  superior  to 

laJuad'tu  iu  Wm7,-St""lo^U  Wfrteai'ilcord,    *oy  °f«e  WSlJl*'*  »B»tomy.-«ne*n»riff  Jfed. 

Jnne.tSTSi.  ?w,  May  U  1879. 

Tbe  *ncce**-  nf  thlH  old  raanaal  leema  to  be  a^  well        We   most  uarenervedly   recomrosod   \t  to  every 

de*«rved   lu   lb«   preheat   a»  in   tbe   pa»t    volume*,     practitioner  of  medicine  wbo  can  potulbty  fet  il  — 

The  book  t«eai»  destined  to  mtilotaLa  yet  for  veam  >  Va.  Med.  Monthly*  Juae,  1879, 

ILSON  {ERASMUS).  F.R.8. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY,  General  and  Special.  Edited 

by  W.  H.Gobkkcht.  M.U  t  IWensorof  General  and  Surgteal  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  Col- 
lege ol  Ohio  Illustrated  with  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  engravings  on  wood.  In 
one  Urge  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  riuo  large  pages  ;  cloth,  $4  ,  leather,  $b. 

aMITH  {HENRY  J?.),  M.D.,         and  JJORNER  (  WILLIAM  £)t  M.D., 

^*  Prof,  it/  S  a  rff  rry  i  n  t  h  *  Uni  v.  0/  Fen  w  a ,  t  *e.  Lnt*  Prof  nf  A  nut  mn  y  tnthe  Unii.af  Pen  «a 

AN    ANATOMICAL   ATLAS;   illustrative   of  the  Structure  of  the 

Human  Body  In  one  volume,  targe  imperial  oetavo,  cloth,  with  about  six  hundred  and 
fifty  beautilul  figures.     $4  5th ^_ 

CHAFER  (ED  WARD  ALllERT),  MM., 

A**i*tHMt  Prffe.ftoT  uf  Phv*btfoyy  in  Oniv*r*ity  tfalhff*,  London. 

A  COURSE  OF  PRACTICAL  HISTOLOGY:  Being  an  Introduction  to 

the  Use  of  the  Microscope.  In  one  handsome  royal  12 mo.  volume  of  304  pages,  with 
numerous!  illustrations:  cloth,  $2  00.      (Just  (Maud.) 


& 


HORNEK  S  SiJE<;iAl,  ANATuMI  AMD  EU.8T0L- 
OQT,  Elgblb  edition,  ezteastTely  revinad  and 
looeiied  in  2  volt,  bvo  t  ot  ov«r  KlOO  paget>. 
wltbTiO  wood  eota:  olotb.t«na 

lAUPhY  AND  QUltsT'I  Hl'MAN  ANATOMY 
Kevifed,  by  JopEFS  Lkilt,  M  t'.,  Prof  or  Aaaf 
In  V  Iv.ot  Penn  In  tw.j  aetavo  Volt,  Of  nboni 
trton  {>«(-*.».,  with  All  mufflratloan  CJuth ,  #tj  00 
BtflLAafrg  STTJ0B»Tf«  iilUUR  TO  aUKtilCAL 
A.N'AtnMV-.   A  feat  b^wk  fwi  htodtDtfc  prtj*   lt^ 


for  tbeir  Paw  Kxstnlnatton.   Wltb  eo(traviags  on 
wood      la   011a    haadnome  royal   12ino    volume 
Cloth.  |j 
i  CLKtAND'S  D1EECTORY  FOR  THE  DISSECTION 
OF  THE  msiAN   BODY.     In  ooe  ureialJ  volurav. 

twyaj  liiuo.  of  \S1  pages:  eloth  fl  l*> 
I  HART8HOKNES  HANDBOOK  «*F  ANATOMY  AND 

1'HVS[<'La"UV      htrcoad  edition,  revised,    lava* 

rojal   I2&10.    vol.,   with   22w  wood  cot*  ;  cUv^, 

II  ;o. 


The  editor*  hare,  with  th<  n*  10  the  onir 

work  oo  pbyaloloay  in  our  Ihurd***  thai, In  tbwfulf- 
e«r  iKti  «  ullbe  word,  l»  the  producfloa  oft  philoso- 
pher h*  well  is  a  phjttologUl,  It  i*ghl  U  Up  M  fully 
*% could  he  expected.  If  not  dleetredi  to  <be  standard 
af  oar  knowledge  of  its  subject  at  th*  nre*ent  dny. 
It  will  deservedly  mnint»  til  lu«nlwiiy» 

he  medical  jjraff— iuu.  —  Jaurn 
r^tu  /i«rf  M*ntal  Dura**,  April,  1877, 
Such  Miiortnou^advnm'Hf  haver  mndein 

Our  physlolojticn)  knowledge,  ilmt  whit  wan  perfectly 


l  >^jf*I  it, 

uprtn  if  by  its  rtl.' 

The  A  i 
order  f 
fast  fc*i. 


. 


FOSTER  (MICBJEL),  M.D.FJ 

J-  J'r'-f.  o/  Phy*t*»logy  in  0ntnbr(4fff  Univ  ,  England 

TEXT-BOOK  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,    A  new 

English   edition.     Edited   with   notei  and   addition*   b» 
Demonstrator  of  Experimental  Therapeutics  in  Univ.  of  I 
l?m<j    volume  of   IU30  pages,  with  2511  illustration 
[JtiMt  ReaJf*) 

Americas  Em-tor  Vs  Paes-Ar*, 
The  bigb  reputation  acquired  on  both  aides  of  the    A' 
Physiology,*'  am  lucid-  if  function 

to  call  for  an  edition  more  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  wunU  of 
of  l tie  an! bur  has  presupposed  :m  scqoalntaure  with  the 
the  student  Kl  accustomed  to  look  to  in  fail  treatise*  on  ph; 
details  has  rendered  manj  parti  of  the  work  rftgui 
therein**  proved  a  pari  oat  drawback  to  the  tteefalrjesi  of  the  I 
turep  on  physiology,  as  U  is  usually  taught  in  our  schools,  an 
endenvored  to  supply,  by  brief  notes  nnd  the  intrnductn- 

The  almost  lituitleae  n mount  r»f  mnterial  accumulated  by  nei 
cult  the  task  of  selection  and  compression,  without  pjtceedirr 
nienl  text  book.     In  bis  selection  the  editor  has  been  pu 
etudeniP,  nnd  has  endeavored  merely  to  present,  in  the  BrOil  00 be 
nii^pen  able  to  a  correct  appreciation  of   the  structur 
organs.     In    eocoinpli*hing  fcbia,  his  addition*  ha*e   r 
amounting  to  about  141)  puges,  [Deluding  the  lllurtratio&i  whirl 
ftom  72  to  2Mt      It  be  >h  ill  thus  have  succeeded  in  reml 
for  the  wants  of  Ibe  American  at u dan*,  he  will  feel  abundantly 

Nothing  has  been  omitted   from   *he   English  edition,   aril 
gniehed  i  r  intentions  id  brackets  [  — j. 

Thn  gr^at  p-vul-iriry  of  ■'  Foster'*    TVxt  book    of    simply    I 
rhy»tuli'gy"  both  in  Euglftod  aad   tit   tin*  country,     tmitjd,  and   It*   i 
reader* It  ueoeeeMary  i<»  »ay  itu  tilling  further  re      a*Qily  \ 
carding   It*   roeitt.     We    »hall,    therefore,    AttupJy     tranced   etaUM    * 
point  "lit  (hut,  la  the   AmerUmi  eultLao,  saverou*     BWdl< 

.tit  idditiuD*  have  b*«n  nisde  (>>  the  text  of    nU 
the  third    Koglltta  «dtua*  whereby  toe  niierulfieM  t>(     by 


- 
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nALTON  (J,  <7.),  Jf.Z>„ 

-*-'  Prf*/e*0or  «/  Phy/riotogy  in  th*  OolUge  of  Phyrtrtan*  and  Surgeon*,  /Tea?  York,  ao. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY 

of  Studentsand  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  £1  xthediUon,  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged, 
with  three  hundred  smd  sixteen  illustrations  on  wood.  In  «me  very  beautiful  octavo  vol- 
nine,  of  over  800  page*.  Cloth,  $5  SO  ;  leather,  $6  50  ;  half  Russia,  $7.  {Just  iSttitW.) 
Pur  i  uk  sbr  pm.fi  few  years  atyaral  new  work  eon  phy-[  of  its  old  time  popularity.    The  mechanic*]  ex^fullon 


Designed  for  the  use 


iogY,  and  new  edition*  of  old  work*,  have  appeared 
.:  for  th*  favor  of  the  medical  *tudent,  but 
e  will  rival  thi*  new  edition  of  DsltOQ     An  now  pd- 
;*d.  1 1  will  ha  Kund  nlun  to  be,  la  general,  a  *Rl 

work  nf  reference  fur  the  praetlUouer, — Chicago 
'.  J*furn.  tnd  Examiner,  .Un.  *«7ft 
Prof.  Ttalton  hue  d  bru^ed  eonfllrtlnfrtheorfe*  and 


if  the  work  U  all  that  ooulrt  b*  d  weired.— /¥ m mular 
Journal  of  Medicine,  Dec  I*?;'. 

This  popular  te*>b<Jok  on  pbyelotnjry  com«,«  I 
It*  vUth  edition  wiUithenddtiiunuf  about  tif t >  i 

v  (o  the  department*  of  pmlio* 
•mini*  try  and  Ihm  nerVDUP  *y*tiui,  whurelhe 
p  linrf  pa] 


ocluetou*  regarding  phv^toUnfirnt  qu<  *    roujh  r»-vi-don  and  addselaas,  that  ke><pth»»  STorb  WaM 

n.  fulne**.  and  «  noweyaneai  whh  h  lend  ire«h*l  «ip  to  the  time*,  it*  continued  popularity  may  he  rsoufl. 


i***  and  vljior  to  the  entire  book  Hut 
lave  beeo  go  guarded  hy  *  refusal  nf  adrol^ou  '<•  tho*e 
pe.'iiUttM-  and  theoretical  eft  ptaoatfon*.  which  al  be»t 
»1$M  in  the  mindi«ftf  nb*errer»l  thi'm»elti»*«ai*onh  pro- 
<  that  onn.-  of  hi*  readers  need  he  1  ■»••  1  Into 
[rare  wfTOrewfeile  ranking them  a  study. —  The  Mtdkal 
H*conii  Feb   |Q,  iSTfl. 

The  revision  o/lhi*x*eat  work  he*  broua;btltfnrwnrd  I  an*,  a*  by  all 
with  the  i>hypk>]u£icjt|  advance*  of  tlieday.  an  I  fid  wherever  t 

t,  a*  it  h**  cv.'r  Ueen,  the  ftneM  work  f>r  student*  e«- 
*m  —XahviJle  Jtmmnf  Mrd.  and  Surg,,  Jan.  1870. 

For  clearueM   and  perapieutty,  Dalton'a  Phvpdolnjrv 

x>m  mended  Uaelf  to  the  *tudcnt  yean*  ago,  and  was  a 

pleafant  relief  rrotn  the  verbose  production*  which  it 

lupplanted.    Physiology  ha*,  however,  made  many  ad- 

Ince  cb.n-aud  while  th*  atyle  ha*  heen  pre* 

I  he  work  In  the  nnwnt  edition  he-  been 


detitly  ttredlcted,  u>t*lth*UiidiaK  the '< 

may  •■counter.     The pub1i*ti*T*i  work  In  admirably 

■  l'*ne.  —  Si.  L'uix  Med.  and  $urg.J<*urn  ,Deo,  IB75 

.rtily  wslootae  this,  lha  alsth  edition  oi  ihla 
ivlmirahleteu  hook.  ib«nwhirhtherear- 
brecil?  moreraluiihl''.   Ittneorilia 

the>  Profea*or  nf  I'hyKioloiry  in  thu  i  i«uulei- 

be  United  State*, 

baa  be*aej»pr«el*ted.  Th«  pre*«nt  edition*  with  it-;it6 
admirahiy  executed  llla*trntlon**ha*  been  carefully 
peeited  and  t«tj  nead.nlthonvhlt*  bu 

not  -eHtn  nerceptibly  inereaae<l  —  AVw  Orttunt  Mfdu  at 
and  Surgicat Journal,  March,  IHTH. 

The  present  e<littnn  la  very  much  auperior  to  every 
other,  not  only  In  that  it  hrin$r*  the  «uhjert  up  to  the 
thoee,  bvt  thai  l»  *1ne#  *•  m«r*  fully  and  -atUfjirtorlly 


•M  1  illv  .ktori>n*r  nrtliHtiuKX.  Tbenewche«nlrsil     t  Iini*  miy pr^vloo-wliition  Tnkelf  altojc^ther ir  . 
»  and  nettenclatar*  have  aluo  bi  ad  i  inonrhnmbleoplnloo,thehe«tte)i  I 

nto  the  pre*** tit  edition.     Not wtthnn* tiding  the  multi-    In  any  land  orlantjoage. —  Tht  Clinic-, Not.  6,  le75. 
alicltj  of  bext-booka  on  phy-lnloiry^tht*  will  loae  none  I 

HEEtfE  {WILLIAM  HX  S 

Demnnntrtttornt  ChemlMtry  in  M*d    DrfA  ,  Uni*.  of  P*n«n. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY.    For  the  Use  or  Students. 

Bnied  upon  Bowmtw '*  Medimtl    Chemistry,     la   one  royal   12ma>.  volume  of  312  png««. 
With  llJuBtrattong.     Cloth,  $1  75,     {Jmti  1$$m**L) 


G 


Tl  h  well  wriiiea.and  fleeu  the  latnat  rtewi  on 
ital  cNemUtry. .  «  Huhject   with   which   m  «et  pby-l- 


The  Httlff  wi>rk  beTora  n*  la  oae  which  we  think 
will  be  itndled  wHh  plna*ur*  and  pr.iflt      The  de- 


eiane  are  not   aufflelcDily  familiar     To    tboae  who    eorlDtlOII*.  though  brief,  are  clear,  and  in  renint  tMM 
may  wish  to  luiprore  their  k  nowledga  la  that  direc      HuEQrieui  for  tiie  purpone      Tide  hook  will,  In  nearly 
tlon,  we  ran  heartily  r  commeod  thl«  w.irk  e»heiDg    all    ca»e«,    meet   general    approval.  —  A 
worthy  •iraearefiilpern*al.— PAfia.  Jfed.  and  Attr^.     PKartnn*>yf  April,  I8S0. 
Mcjmrter,  April  21,  IStfju.  _^ 

SJLASSEN  (ALEXANDER)* 

*•*  Prt*f*Mwnr  in  th*  Ruynl  PdytfchTiir  School,  Aix  ftt-ChapdU, 

BIBMfiNTART    QtTANTITATlTfl    ANALYSIS.    Translated  with 

notes   and  addition*  by  EnoAR   F    Smith,   Ph.D.,   Afteiatunt  Prof,  of  Chemistry  in  the 

Towllt  .Scientific  Bohool,  Unit,  of  Perann,     In  one  handaoma  royal  ISiao.  volume,  of  324 

page*,  with  ittuetrntion*;  cloth,  $2  Ou.     {Just  EUaA*.\ 

Tt  1*  probably  I  he  b<"d  nnnnal   \\f  an  elemeniary     advancing  to  the  analytic  of  ml  aerate  and  aueh pro* 

nature  enLtunt,  ia-<oiLiiifh  a«,  it*  uiethml*  are  the  bndi.     dnotl    W  »N   BWl  with  lc  afrpHad  rhemintrT      Ilia 

It    tenrhea   by  eaamplea^   cumiuencinf    with    »ut«l*     aci  lti-llpipeQ**ble  heok  for  #tmlout«  *ti  ch«tni»try  — 

determtuetiona,  followed  by  aeparattooa,  and  the.j     Bomtim  Jonrn.  <jf  Chcmi#try,  Oct.  1873* 

QALLOWAY  {ROBERTl  F.C.&, 

^**  Prof  of  Appitent  VhemUtry  in  the  R<*y*it  (Itdfege  of  S<tirnc*far  Ireland,  He 

A  MANUAL  OF  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS,  From  the  Fifth  Lon- 
don Edition.  In  one  neat  royal  12uio.  volume,  with  illustration!  ;  cloth,  $2  75.  {Lately 
Issued.) 

J£EMSEX(1RA)%  Jf,£)„  Phl)~r 

Pr»frx*ur  'tfiJhctntMtryin  th*  John*  Hapkln*  Pnimrfiity,  Baltimore, 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THEORETICAL  CIIKMISTEIY,  with  Hj^ial  refer. 

to  the  Constitution  of  Chemical  Oomponnds.   In  one  handaome  royal  12mo.  vol,  of  over 
232  pages:  oloth,  |l  50.     {Suit  htUtd.) 


BOWMAN'S  IKTR01»PCTIf»N  T»  PKAeTirAb 
CB1MISTKT,  IlfCLriHSra  AITALT8J8  ^iir(h 
American,  frtitn  the  »lxth  and  revUed  London  edi- 
tl-m  With  oumerouf*  illualratlooa,  In  one  neat 
vol.,  r»>yal  12bo„  cloth.  §2  m. 

WORLEb   AND   FITTIO'S  OUTLINES  OP  ORaANIC 
rilKMiSTRV     Trao^Uled  with  addition- from  the 
Eighth   Herman    EdMctr.      H?   InA    Baaau 
Fh  D.t  Fruf,  o/CTremfatryand  ^hyalc*  in  Williams 


le'ga,  Maai,     [a  one  volume,  royal  l2mo,  of  550 
PP  ,  cloth,  #3, 

LBHMAWN'h  MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  PHYUIOL. 
<KJY.  Tranalated  from  the  Oerman,  with  Notes 
and  Addlrb>n»,  by  J  Cbshto*  Morris,  M+D.  WUh 
tllaetratlona  on  wood.  In  one  octant <*  ^nV^vttv*«V 
ffl«  panes .    C\n^  a ,  %*L  lb . 

pletelo  iwdUt^  QGla^o  ^^VaTiv^aQl  Vhaai  ^am>*. 
1      with  IQfQ  mnattaAVi**-,  a\Q«a%%w- 


16    riENRY  C.  Lea's  Son  &  CtVa  J* v mjCAT\om~{ Practic*  of  M 


a   treaties    which  Wis   tnten<Jeil   for    Brlllsfa 

<nd  »tudent«  U  road*  more  practically  n««  ful 
do   this   *td*  of   the  w«t«r.     We   pee    no    reason   to 


win 


nRJSTO  WE  [JOHN  SFER),  M.D  .  FRCP,, 

JD  rhp/riefnn  and  Joint  L*ctur*r»n  Mf'diciur ,  0J    Thuma*'*  Hngj 

A  TREATISE   ON   THE    PRACTICE   OF    MEDICI 

American  edition,  revised  by  the  Author    EdHed,  wtrb  Additions,  by  JkWBt  11,  Ili'TCi- 
i>>o*,  M  .D.(  Physician  in  the   Pen on.  Hospital ,     In  one   bun  d  so  v«*lume 

iv    I2oo  pnm*      With  illustrations.     Cloth,  $5  00;    leather.  $6  00;  half  Kuseia, 
$ft  60.      (AW  Reudy  ) 

The  second  edltlou  of  thin  exc*Ue»l  work,  H«e  tbe  ;  exceptionally  good  book 

ive.l    th«  beueflt  of  Dr,   Hoteblasoo'*  1  aad   tea  rqetlon  —  Rattan  rftoai 

i  v  which  rl  >  t.    Journal,  February, 

■'at  to  fbU  Country  «n;  Ladle*  t*4.  lUd  tha*         Tbi)  p,tpttUrtty  0f  tr,„  Wljrit   depend*,   si  doubt. 

upon    the.  ateM   «od    ln<r|«lve   w*y    in    whtrL 

i  vll-  likely  to  «c« 
,  In  practice,  rjilhert>M  i  ^qc»1»v»&» 

in.Hlifytl.H   high  opiaLoo   prevtonaly  expreMed  with     of  Uim,  ry_A(ir  £#ta*(ff«f    J»n    1880, 
regard    to    l>r    Hriotow*1*  work,  except    by  n.l 

our  Appreciation  of  the  rarefal  JaWr*  of  i tie  aalh    i  WbiX  We  *n1d  of  the   flnl  edition,  w*  eaa.  wl>« 

la   foll<»wli)g  (he  Utern.1   fTOWtn  of  in  mil  •  I  ur ren^d  etnphjutl*,  repeat  cor 

The  chupter  as  divtMUO  of  the  skla  and  of  r  he  io-r>       page  iseba  r -..  •  rate**  o 

oa*  •ytem+  wltb  t  sew  one  on    1n**nl  y   compiled     lul  nun.     W  <*t   h;o»  be#n  sal  - 
from  the  bept    ■emrPOl  ont*s<ie  of  the  nutror  h  hwd     nod  the  book  In  u  fair  rt Hex  of  *;|  that  k« 
loog  earperieeoe,  and  the  valuable  portion  relating    k«   tea   oo    I  he  snh  eels  consider* 
to  general  pathology,  aid  greatly  in  completing  au     Recorder,  Jan,  7,  1&80. 

DiOHAEDSOtr^BENJ.  W\  MB.,  F.R.8.,  JT.A,  LL.D^  F.8.A., 

-*-*'         Fkltawa/thn  Royal  UtlUgtof  Phy*t?ian#t  Londun. 

PREY  i:\TIVK  MEDICINE.    In  one  octavo  volume  of  aljout  500  page*. 

(It*  Pr**$) 

Th  iride*  token  by  me>lionl  Hnien^e  rlurinu;  the  Inst  quarter  of  a  century  have  bi 

no  in-  lotti  tiehl  of  progress  than  the  c:iu»ation  of  dUaotfo.      Not  only  hu«  tbt.«  lad 

marked  advance  in  iheropeutic,  but  it  has  given  ri.«e  to  a  virfuuMy  new  di  of  oiedi- 

oine — the  prevei.tion  ot  tHsense — more  important,  perbnp*.  in  its  ultimate  re-alU  than  even  tf 
iOVCftigfition  of  eurtitive   proce*}»e!i       Yet  lhu«  far  there  hati  been  no 
systematic  and  intellijrihle  shape  the  i)Cr»uimilatt"n  nf  knowledge  t>  tie  fur  ac 
interesting  subject.      Fortutiately,  the  ttisk  h   s  been  at  laal   uudertuken  by  I  writer  ah 
others  is,  perhaps,  best  ritiitlffied  for  its  perTormanoe,  nnd  the  result  of  hit  labors  can  bardlj 
to  mark  an  epoch  in  0  i  nirtlical  science.     The  plan  adopted  for  the  execuliuu  of  th  ' 

novel  design  can  beet  be  explntried  in  his  own  words  :  — 

11  With  the  object  here  expressed    I    write  this  volume.      I  have  nothing  to   say  in  it  that  bi 
any  relation  lo  (he*  cure  of  disease,  but  t  ba^e  it   r everlhete1**   on   the  curative  tfi<le  of  medical 
leirniflg      In  other  words,  I  trace  the  diaenses  from  their  actual   representation   an   they  I 
before  us,  in  tbeir  natural  progreu  aAer  their  birth,  as  far  as  T  am  able,  back  to  th- 
and   try  to  seek   the  conditions  out  of  which   they  spring.     Thereupon   I   endeavor   further  to 
M  thou  eonditioDi,  to  tee  how  far  they  are  removable  and  bow  fur  they  are  avoidable 

WroODBitRF  [FRANK-),  M 

*  f  Pkywtrtn  M  to  th*  Grrman  Hr*%>itnl t  PhHadtlphtft,  lot*  CUfs/  A$*l*t.  to  Mid.  tfffafe,  J<f. 

£rosptfeJ 

A    HANDBOOK   OF   THE    PRINCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE 

Medicine  j   for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practitioner*.     Bused  upon  Husband's  Handbook 
of  Practice.     In  one  nent  volume,  royal  l2mo.      {Prrparmg.) 

fJABERSHON  [8.  0.].  ALdT 

-"-*■  S«ni»r  rh)/*l>  lm   Is  and  lain  Lettturtr  on  the  PrtnclpttM  ctsvf  Prnetiet  o/  Hfntttcln*  nt  Guy  t 

ON  TTTE  DISEASES  OF  THE  ABDOMEN,  COMPRISING  Tfl 

of  the  Stoiuach,  mid  other  pari?*  of  the  Alimentary  Cabal,  CKsophagus,  Caecum. 
tines,  and  Periio-f  cum.     Second  American,  from  the  third  enlarged  and  revised  Ear 
li*h  edition.      With  illust mt ions.     In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  over  L00 
Cloth,  $8  60.     {Now  Ready.) 

WOTHEROJLL  (J.  MILSER),  M.D.  fidin.,  M.R-C.P,  L<md.. 

■*  A*xl.  Fhyn  tath*  W**t  ttomd    ll»*i*  :  A**t    Phy*.  t+thi  Otty  of  Lund.  H»*p  .etc. 

THE  PRACTITIONER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  TREATMENT;  Or 

Principles  of  Therapeutics.     Second  edition,  reeiaed  and  enlarged.     In  one  »*rj  ni 
octavo  volume  of  about  &5Q  pages*     Cloth,  $4  00;   very  hubdsotfie  half  Russia,  $£  '^0 
{Just  Rtiftty.l 

The  call  for  a  aoooad  edition  of  Dr.  FothergilPs  work  has  been  met   bj  the  antho 
revision  performed  in  no  perfunctory  manner.     The  entire  subject- metier  haa  been  •iibroiu* 
to  a  most  careful  and  exhaustive  sent  tin  v.  and  much  new  material  been  addcl 

The  Functtona.\  IHttuthances  of  the   Liver,"  **  The  Mean*  of  Acting  on   tbe   lt^ 
Nerve  Centres/1    "The   ^leuex  ^otrte\\u.*utt*%  ^  Ovatvan    IrrilaLiou, 

,  '    • l  Artifieia\  D\a;e»\,\oQ  J '  eVn. ,  \.\i^*  ^xtae^w?, ^  ^tt\\«Va  xa^a^  vR  ^a  e&tetitig  cu 
uf  thernpeut'tcal  »men<je.  _^_^_  ^_^___ 

12mo,  of  Ihft  v»«««.  «^*1W'     V 


^^^^m 
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?LOXAM  {C.L,)t 
ProfeM**tr  of  flktrmittryin  Ktng'it  0<il\*ffit<  London, 

CHEMISTRY,  INORGANIC  AND  ORGANIC.  From  the  Second  Lon- 
don Edition*  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  700  page*,  with  about  300  illus- 
tration*.    Cloth,  $4  00;  leather,  fS  00.     (tot'ty  h*u*tt.\ 

It  w.oild    he  difficult  TOf  a  practical  cberol*t  and 
teacher  to  Ami  any  malarial  Unit  with  ihi*  moat  ad- 
mirable treatise      The  will hor  Iih-k  given  via  ahnoal  * 
ej  clopaidla  wtihiu  the  limit*  ui  a  convenient  volume, 
dune  «o  without  p*»oa1ug  ^be  U4«'*«f  para- 


We  bur*"  Lq  i  bin  work  a  completeaod  otoal  excel- 
teat  text-book  Tar  the  a»e  of  acboola,  4ud  cud  heart- 
ily recommend  It  a**uch. — Bimlun  Med. and  8mrft 
Jaurn.f  May  28,  1674 

Tb  e  above  ia  the  title  of  n  work  which  we  can  most 
eouaclemlonaly  recommend  todndeath  ol  chemia- 
try.  It  t*  a*  ea«y n*  a  work  on  obemldry  coo  Id  be 
made,  at  rbe*Mtneitcneihat  It  pre*eotaa  full  Kfconm 
of  that  antenna  aa  It  now  atand*.  We  bare  fpolen 
of  the  work  a*  Admirably  *dapied  to  the  want »  of 
aludeaie;  It  is  quite  a»  wel  I  *uit«d  to  ibe  reqotre- 
mtutx  or  prac  illoaer*  who  wteh  to  review  ibeh 
ehemfrit*  y,  of  bare    >cc&»Um  to  refresh  their  me 


aod  ben  _ 

Erapha  too  comroouly  making  up  a  great  pan  el  i  ki 
ula  of  many  cniubruu*  work*.      The    progreealte 
1  adnntlai  In  out  disappointed  when  he  look*  fur  the 
record  of  new  aod  valuable  proce*»ee  aid  dl»corer- 
iea,  while  tbe  caotl  r.ndlt* 

page*  ntOOOpoUfed  by  uncertain  theories  and  upecu- 
A  peculiar  poioi  ha  erya- 

LaTlbjed  form  of  expression  In  when  greet  tin 
expressed  fa  very  *  burl  paragraph*.   Oi 


I  auypuloi  relating  loll.  Id  a  word,  flUi  mi  ih&  orief  »pnce  allolted  to  uu  important  tuple,  and 
book  to  ke  read  by  all  who  wUh  to  know  what  U  .6t  ftp„r  reading  It,  be  feel  a  tbat  Utile,  if  any  more 
thecharnUtry  oft  he  preteatday  —  American  Ft  a  c  '  «bould  have  been  said.     Altogether,  it  1*  ►Hdnm  yoa 

Htl....*~       V.,*.      Kit 


fi'fotfer.Sov.  1*73, 


nee  a  text-book  au   Dearly  battle**.  —  Cincinnati 
Lanrmt   Nov.  187S. 


HLO  WESi FRANK),  D8c„  London. 

S  8*ni'<r  $r-fen<re-  Mattt^r  at  the  High  Sane*!,  AVwcoef  J'-tiTirff-r  hytnf,  Ste. 

Atf  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY 

AND  QUALITATIVE  INORGANIC  ANALYSIS  Specially  adapted)  for  Cse  In  the 
L il M-iraturifm  of  Schools  and  Colleges  and  by  Beginners.  From  tbe  Second  and  Revised 
English  rMition,  with  about  fifty  illustration*  on  wood.  In  one  very  handsome  royal 
12  mo.  volume  of  372  pages  :  eloth,  $2  60,      ( Juu  htuod:\ 

It  if  abort,  coaelne,  aad  eminently  practical.  We  i  tre  ««  a1mpleT  and  yet  cooclae,  an  to  be  interesting 
therefor*  heartily  comtneodH  to  •tudeatA,  and  e»pe-  j  and  intellig  hie.  The  work  U  anlucnrabercd  with 
ejhlly  to  thof-e  who  are  obliged  to  dlfpenite  with  a  (  theoretical  deduction*,  dealing  wholly  with  Lb 
Aaater,  Ofe«orwe  a  leeeber  In  In  every  wuydeel-  " 
rabl*,  hn(  g  food  d*<ree  of  leehnic  il  •killmjJ  (»r«c- 
tic%l  kfi-oscledae  c»a  be  attained  with  oo  other 
leetfaetnr  than  tb*«  very  VHloable  handb*^ 
■  nder  coo^lderatlon  —  St  Loni*  Clan  Nteord,Oci. 
1*71. 

The  work  la  ao  wfUren*nd  arranged  thai  It  can  he 
comprehended  by  tbe  atudeat  without  a  teacher,  sud 
the  deeerlptloaa  and  direction*  for  the  varlona  work 


lirartirat  luader.  which  It  ift  the  a  W  eft  hU  oitupre- 
baaalve textbook  to  Impitrt,  The  act-uiuey  of  the 
analytical  method*  ire  vimched  fur  frrm'lhe  fact 
that  they  have  all  been  worked  through  by  the 
avtbOV  god  i be  merMberi  of  ht«  c  I 
printed  text.  Wecan  heartily  r^.  urn  trie  nJ  tiewotk 
to  the  fttadanl  of  chetatatry  a*  being  a  rati  able  atid 
«-"m  T-beoBiTe  oee—  Drngfft«t**  vl^ecHteer,  Oct. 
In  f  1877. 


KN  iPP*S  TECHNOLOGY;  orChemt*try  applied  to  |      Tory  ha  ad  "mi"  OOtavo  volotoea,  with  MO  wood 
tbe  Aria,  aad  fv  MHOofactnrei»     With  American        engraving*,  cloth,  #a  00. 
addLtloot  by  Prof.  Wai.raa  R.  JoHxaox,     Id  two  \ 


JJARRJSH  (ED  WARD), 

Lnte  Proftxtor  of  Materia  Wedten  in  the  Phitnddphin  Cbfleyi  of  Pharmacy, 

A  TREATISE  ON  PHARMACY.     Designed  as  a  Text-Book  for  the 

Student,  and  as  a  Guide  for  the  Physician  and  Pharmaceutist.  With  many  Formula?  an  I 
Prescriptions.  Fourth  Kdit^in,  thoroughly  revised,  by  Twowap  S.  VVteoAJfD.  f o  one 
hi  odsnme  ot?ln vo  volume  of  P77  page^,  with  280  illustrations ;  cloth.  %h  60  ;  leather,  fo  50; 

b-ilf   Ru^iu.   $7.       tfsrtrftf    [stunt  \ 
Of  l>r   i^trrlfch  V  aroai  work  oa  pharmacy  it  nuty  i  the  work,  do!  only  to  pharroaciala,  but  alio  to  the 
remain*  i  ■  ■>••.  snld  ibai  the  editor  baa  accomplished  |  ai altitude  of  medical  practitioner*  wh  »  are  ulilkged 
hla  work  ao  well  aa  lu  maintain,  \a  thin  fourth  edl-  |  to  cooi pound  their  own  utefUeisea     1 1  w  '. I  i  neer  hold 

tfoo   the  h*gb  «tnndard  of  excellence  which  ft  ..|  pUce  on  ... ■  <  awi  l \nh-]  c*»»  —  Duhitn 

attained  la  pee VI oit«- edit loflfl  nedei  tl Ittoreblpof   Jfecf,  /*rca*  and  Circular,  Aug,  12,  1S74, 

IteaeeompTlehod  unhor.     Thin  h«-  not  be**n  accooi    ' 
lt«hed  without  much  labor, aod  many  addltionaand  , 
prove 
men  to 

eh?iafarteVl  tVe'oeTlUtVa.es^  compeieni  haoda  It  U  a  book  with  which  nopharma. 


e 


We  expreaaed  our  opinion  <<t  a  former  edition  In 


re,  lN*..WIBf  chaaiee  li  the  arrknge-     ^maof  ■nqttallled  pr4|»e,and  we  are  to  no  meed 
t  i.rrb*  •ev'eral  pariaof  the  work,  aud  the  eddl-   t0  d*lr,?f'  fr'T"  lfc<«  opinion  la  n  be  pre. 

of  mucb  new  matter.  WUh  the  modiflcatiooa  «-i  edition,  the  prepar*tlou  of  which  baa falleo  into 
„„  effected  Itconsmntna.ea  now  presented,  a  com-  cmpeieni  haode  It  U  a  book  with  which  nopharmn- 
pendlum  of  the  adenceand  art  Ind'Npenaable  In  tbe  rl^t  can  dtNpenae,  and  fr->m  which  no  phytic  an  cae 
phennaelet.  and  of  the  utmost  vilne  to  every  fall  to  derive  moeblnformaifoo  of  velne  10  blm  In 
pracMiioDer  of  medicine  d#alr<ine  of  famlltarlilng  praelien.-rVicf/c  M*d  anddnrg  Jnurn.,Jmt  74 
Mmeelf  with  !he  pharmaeeutievl  preparation,  of  the  p-rhap- one,  If  not  the  moat  important  book  opoo 
article- which  he  pra-edba*  forhla  patiBDta.— fJAi- [  ph(tr-oacy  whl«b  haa  appeared  in  the  Engllah  lea- 
C<i^o  Ife^f.  Jnnrn.,  July,  \S1\,  J  gm(kg9  UBfc  em^Dated   from  the  transatlantic  preaa. 

The  work  ia  eminently  pra -Ileal,  and  b»»  tbe  rarei  ^"Parriah'n  Pharmacy"'  U  a  wel l-koown  work  ».n  thl« 
merit  of  being raadableand  Interesting,  while  It  pre-!  aide  oT  the  w*ter,  and  the  fact  ahow-  ue  i  hai 
Mrvwt  axinc<ly-ctenriflerrhar>icter  The  whole  work  niafnT  work  never  become*  merely  local  io  1i  - 
reflects  i  he  area  tent  credit  on  am  ho  r.  edl  tor  and  pub  Thank  »  to  the  judicious  editing  of  Mr.  Wie^nd.  i  be 
U*her  h  will  eyoveyaoroeldeeofthellherallty  which  po-thouion*  edition  of"Parrl*h"  haebeeoMn»ed  to 
l  h«^tow«d  npon  Ini  production  when  we  men-  the  public  with  al  I  the  mature  experience  of  it*  aa- 
H<>n  rbnTT  h>>r»  *re  a  ofe**  than  250  carefully  executed  thor,  ant  peihwp-  none  the  wor*e  for  a  dash  of  new 
Uluntratiooa.  Io  conduction,  we  heartily  recomoieud   blood. — L<*nd.  Phnrm,  Journal,  Oct.  17,  IS74. 


- 


Ifl     Henry  C.  Lea's  Son  <fc  Co.'s  Publications — (Prac.  of  Med.,  &c). 


i 


RARTHOLOW  {ROBERTS).  AM..  M.D.  LLJ) 

Jj  Pr^f  n/  Wntrrift  M'ltim  nnd  O-n+rnt  Th«rnp*utl'*  in  th*  J*f  JkW.  CoU  nf  Phtln  ,  «f *. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  OX  ELECTRICITY   IN    ITS    APPLI- 
CATION   TO   MKIMTINE.      tn   one  very  handsome  octavo   voltiin*   of  about  450  pig*, 
with  illimtrutintis.      ( J"  pml.) 
The  constantly  increasing  therapeutic  use  of  electricity,  and  the  absence  of  a  concise  guide 
•felted  tO  the  w;int§  of  the  general  practitioner,  hare  induced  the  author  to  prepare  the  present 
volume      lit*  objao.  has  been  to  present  the  most  advanced  state  of  eiiitiag  knowledge  in  a 
form  divested  of  unnecessary  technicalities,  keeping  constantly  in  view* the  practical  needs  of 
the  student  and  pbvs 

Ai  the  volume  in  founded  upon  a  course  of  lecturer  delivered  in  the  Jefferson  Medictl  College 
during  th*  spring  D  to  it*  purpose  ii  insured.     Dr.  Bartholin's  flower  oflactd 

ron   in  wHJ  known,  nod   t-  particularly  desirable  In  a  subject  *ueh  as  th"u,  treated   from 
the  standpoint  of  the  general  practitioner  and  not  of  the  specialist. 

ply  LA  VSON  [J  I  l/A>).  MJhT 

■*■  il  M«d(»in*in  th*  WtiMffrit,  FFaaftf*  Tnjtrmary ,  •*>. 

CLINICAL    DIAGNOSIS;    A    Handbook    for    S  tilde  Hi  Prac- 

titioner* of  Medicine.     In  one  handsome  l2mo.  volume,  uf  544  ptgas,  with  &5  Ulaalrav 
tioos-     Cloth,  $2  63.      (JnH  hi*ed.) 
Tbe  book  i»  an  excellent  one ,  i  ,  cob  re-  I  tlve  from  preface  to  the  final  !**£*,  and  oaf  he  to  be 

Bleat,  PT*  Oil  ■eJatewUn  the  vary  koow-    given  a  place  on  ev*ryoOce  table.beeaaae  ircuniais* 

td*  «-ii-u   bequeathe  lecture-    in  a  coi  ill  that  Ja valuable  lu  *eu>*o<k«T 

room  nod  the  Iftboratary  forOo*  ward  itnd  sick-room,    and  din,  •  fund  m  balkier  rolani 

mud  doe*  nor  luck  la  informal  I t«o  that  will  meet  the  |  because  la  its  arrangement  aad  complete  tod*r,  it  o 


want*  of  experienced  aad  older  mn-a.—Phita.  M*d 
Thla  Lf>  one  uf  the  really  asefnl  hooka.    It  I*  attrae- 


uoaaaaUy  conv«.ni*-nt  for  quirk  r«fpr*nre  la  ear 
emergency  t  bat  may  cum*  upon  tbe  baaj  practttioatr. 
— X.  <?.  Med.  /yton*,.  Jan.  1*79. 


TJAMILTOS  [ALLAN  Mr  LANE),  M.D., 

±  L  4tt«**t<nf  Php*  SotpUaifor  tnd  PnraJVtf?*,  BtnckwtP*  hland   9  f  , 

■  irtxtir-nt  o//ae  ,V#tfl  I'nrk  Uq#% 

KERVOU8DlSEA8ES;THEIRDB80RrPTIONANDTREATM 

In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  512  'pages,  with  A3  illus. ;  cloth,  $3  50.     (Jutt  Situsd  ) 
(111  A  R  COT  (J.  M,). 

v  Pr*'fr#<*nrto  th*  Fortuity  of  M«id    Parity  Phy*  tn  La  SatpHritr*,  #fe\ 

LECTURE8  ON  DISEASES  OFTHB  NERV01  TE!t    Ti 

lated  from  the  Second  Bdition  by  Gsonais  Siobrsoit,  MO  .  M  Ch  .  Lecturer  on  Biotofj, 
•tc,  Cath.  Univ.  of  Ireland.  With  illustrations.  I  vol.  8vo-  of  2B8  pages,  Cloth,  $1  75. 
(Just  Ready.) 


CLfPHCAL     OBSERVATIONS    ON    KHNfTli  >Na  f 

NERVOPSDisOKDEttS  Bvf  ti  marriLsJoirti, 
M.D.,  Pbyaleiaa  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Ac.   Sec- 


ond A  merle**  Edition     Id  onehaadaoota  ectate 
volameof  Mb  pnt;eft,eloth,  f.t  2.1 


MORRIS  [MAL0QLM),  M.D., 

•+**-  Joint  LtctnrtT  on  Detrmntnlnffy,  St.  Mnry*9  Hoepttat  M*d  SrknnL 

SKIN  BISEA8ES,  Indmlino;  their  Definitions,  Bytnptoms,  Dl&eti 

Progno.MS,  Morbid  Anatomy,  and  Treatment.    A  Manunl  for  Students  and  Pi 
In  one  1 2mo.  volume  of  over  3410  pages.    With  Illustrations.     Cloth,  f  I   75.     \Nov 

To  phr»ii  Un*  who  waald  like  to  know  something  appliances  of  rolan 

aHoat  skin                         tbat  when  h  p*tleat  preeeals  a  plain,  prtctlfal  b***»k,  by   « 

hlm-e^f  f<'«-  r**ll'f  tb^y  can  mak«  a  correct  dfaru^ala  chooi«e^    roar    triln    b!a   *yo 

and  prnxrriheH,  rational  tream^ot,  we  ntihe«iltMt1offly  Hfbt    bnt   aiffntacant    diffi*rt«nr^«.     Th*  d* 

reeomnier»d  thl*  little  book  of  Br    M«TrU     Tbe  a  flee*  are  neltber  um  vnzae  ■♦»» 

lion"  of  ihf  -k\n  <«re  dwacrih^d  in  ti  tare*,  lurid  imm-  tiona  for  t  real  men  t  *r«*  ciaar  and  vurciaci — L>+4<* 

d*t   Mtiitloi                                                     plainly  «et  Brnin,  AprH. 

f<>nh  (hut   dtiigiio-iK  will   h#  aa*>7,     The  treatment  The  author  has  bandied  btio:i 

in  each  case  U  such  a*  the  wtpar bsate  af  f he  mont  eftoet»w  m>(Qn«r  mnt\  mtk  , 

smiaent  a«*rmttoi..cimii  advise  —  Cfnrinnttti  M*di  ramttn%|  ^^i  \ 

cat  N*w%  April,  im  ca/  nt.fIftr{fT%  M^reb  fT,  18W. 

Thi«  In  otnptiHtl.dily  a  Inn  ra-r'^  b-iok  ;  for  we  can  The  author's  U*k  h**  bn-Q  w^i|  <Ion#  aod 

ssfely  say.  *o  far  aa  onr  Judgmeut  que*,  tbat  In  lbs  dared  one  of  the  besi  reeeot  woi 

who|#  ran^e  of  medical  literal  are  of  a  like  scope.  *uh|act  of  which  it  ire*ta;  th  or  a  la  an  work  i 

there  U  nu  hook  which  for  '-l^rneoa  of  axi»re^-iou  which  iilves  a  belter  vow  of 

and    methodical    arracg?mp(jt   i*    bet  I                     I  to  aid   ori  n^iu|..«  of  dfomxt  »l  ><  ■ 

promote   a   rational   concept                         otology,   a  *?a/  and  Hurgiml  Jnurnnt,  April,  Is^o. 

branch  eonfeaaedlj  dlfloult    »  Th,„  e»0,H«M  ||t(|«  book  I"    the    Bfl   ^ 

lnartBa"'~                      OWirlfr  u/   Jf^iirfna,  April.  l1Uhh 

18'w-  com 

The  antbnrof  (blamanatl  baaavtdantly  a  full  and  mil   ;o 

Intluiat*  ariio-ontaaea  with  the  literature  of  derma*  d*8\}ph<HQr 
totojty,  and  with  Ihe  uio*t  vaceuV  aAveVn^maata  and 


F 


OX  (Ti/*BUKF>.  M  D..FR.C  .?.,n««\T.r.vox  V,  K  ,^\ 

phi/«fc»on  to  I  **<  f»v  K^^  D\atoaaa 


OF 

Firrb 


CfLINT  {AUSTIN),  J/./)., 

t  Fro/ftrffor  of  i  he  Principles  and  Practice  of  Merttein*  tm  Bellow*  Med  College,  N,  F. 

A   TREATISE    ON   THE    PRINCIPLES  AND    PRACTICE 

MEDICINE  ;  designed  for  the  ate  of  Students  and  Prnotitioneri'  of  Medicine, 
edition,  revised  and  mit^b  improved.    In  one  large  and  closely  printed  octavo  volume  of 
about  llfto  pp.     {tnpr*M  ) 
A  few  notice*  of  the  previous  edition  are  appended. 

Tate  exeslleit  treatise  on  mediae  has  acquired  lite  own  clinic*]  ntu<li*«  tod  the  -latest  coolrlbu- 

>r  lUelfln  1  he  Halted  Statin  «  reputation  similar  to  clou*  to  medical  literature  both  la  ihti-  coaalry  sod 

aatnujnyed  in  England  by  the  admirable  loctnres  Id    Europe,,  bare  received  careful  attention 

f  Sir  f  boimtn  Wats»>a.     We  have  referred  to  many  ,  tome   portion*   have  been  entirely  rewrite 

f  the  most  Important  chapters,  and  And  the  rerl-  about  seven! y  pug^n  of  new  matter  bare  been  ad« 

Ida  spoken  of  io  the  preface  is  a  genuine  one,  and  ded.  —  Chlwgu  M*d  Jour.,  June,  1K73- 
bal  theanthor  ban  eery  fairly  brough  lap  blemailer 
»  the  level  a  fr  he  k&ow'led  pre  off  be  present  day.  The 


rork  baeibUjurreiit  racoxurnendatii.tD.t  ha  til  l«tu  one 
oloaf,  and  therefore  will  uot  be  so  terrifying  to  the 
laden I  eMhe  bulky  VtflOines  which  several  ofoor 
LrnrlUh  test  b.M»kN  ofiuedlclne  have  d*»veloped!ntO. 
-British  nn<1  Fnr*>iffn  Mrd-Chir.  Rno.t  Jan.  18?5 

f  tlsofeouce  unnecessary  tolntrod  are  or  eulogise 
hln  aow  SJtaagard  tr«atl*e.  The  present  edition 
is-*  been  enlarged  and  revised  to  bring  Li  up  I  o  the 

nthur'N  present  level  of  experience  and  reading. 


Has  never  been  eurpa>i»ed  at  §  text-book  for  sin- 
dents  and  a  nook  i>f ready  referent*  fur  prftCttttatt- 
era  The  foree  of  Un  logic,  it*  simple  Had  practice! 
teachings,  bare  left  it  without  a  rival  In  the  Old. 
X.  Y.—Med  Record,  Sept.  Jo,  1674, 

It  In  siren  I o very  faw  men  to  i  r**a*l  lu  the  «tep»  of 
Aumtn  Flint,  wbo*«*  Piioglo  volume  on  medicine, 
though  heresod  there  defective,  lea  roaster  pie  re  of 
lucid  conden*At[i»n  and  of  general  graep  of  an  enor- 
moaely  wlde%ubJeot  — Lon*l  Practitioner  % De«. *7M. 


i 


gr  THE  SAME  AUTflnR. 

CLINICAL  MEDICINE;   a  Systematic   Treatise  on   the  Diagnosis 

and  Treatment  of  Diseases      Designed  for  Students  nnd  Practitioners  of  Medicine.     In 
one   Urge  tied   handsome   octavo  volume  of  795  pages;  cloth,  $4   5(1;   leather,  $5  50; 
bolf  Russia,  f 6.     {Now  Ready.) 
It  Is  here  that  the  skill  and   learn  Its;  bf  the  great 

!l1niolan  are  displayed      He  ban  given   n* 

boa »>e  of  medical  knowledge,  excellent  f*>r  ihe  mlu- 

leDl.cuuTf'uipQi  ft>?  the  pracillinaer.  lb*  ie«uJt  of  a 

.oog  life  of  the  most  faithful  clinical  work,  collect* 

sd  by  an  energy  an  v'gllsni  snd  syslerasllc  as  an- 

tiring,  and  weighed  by  a  Judgment    0"  leai  clear 

thsa   hie  obe«-r ration  Is  close,— Arthiv**  of  Medi- 

irlns,  Dee.  1^70 
The  sai  In  ir  of  Ibe  above  work  bss  anticipated  a 

want  long  felt  by  ihrnse  for  whom  It  was  especially 

wriflen— (he  CJlnlcat  al  ndent  d  aring  bis  pupilage, 

snd   tHe   bn»y  praealtloaoT.     lie   bas  given   to  the 

tnsdleal  profeio-loa   a   rery   necennry   and     usvful 

work,  eompleiP  lu  detail,  seen r*r*  In  obeervalion, 

br^ef  In   statement*— St.  Lotti*  Courier  of  Med., 

Oct     1 

There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  thai  this  book 
will  be  welt  received.  The  sctlve  prsctllioner  is 
frequently  la  need  of  Mine  work  Ihnt  will  enable 
biro  to  o'bralu  Information  In  the  dingo  (ovi*  and 
treatment  of  casna  wfib  comparatively  little  labor. 


clearly,  and  at  the  iime  time  so  concisely  as  to 
enable  the  searcher  to  traverse  the  «otlr*>  ground 
of  Ittis aaireihj  and  at  the  eame  time  obtain  all  ibst 
IsesMatisI,  wih^ut  plodding  through  an  tnlertot- 
uab'e  space— AT.  F.  Jf«f.  J  our..  Nov 

Tbeauiluent  reacher  who  hae  writ  ten  the  vol  nine 
under  •'"  recognised    the    need*  of 

the  AmTlnii  profession,  and  tb>  reetilt  Is  all  Mmt 

Id  wlub  The  style  in  which  it  U  wrll 
pecaliarly  the  anthor's;  It  is  clear  and  forcible,  and 
tnarkffd  by  th«m«  cbarBct#rUrie*  which  have  ren- 
dered him  one  of  the  best  writer*  and  ten^hem  thi* 
country  ba*  ever  prod  need.  We  bsri 
no  full  a  eOnsfdaruiloa  of  thi*  remHrkHble  work  %k 
we  would  deaire.^9.  LonU  Ctln   H*iford,  Oct.  ff7» 

It  H  venturing  Tittle  to»ay  that  there  are  few  men 
so  well  Ailed  as  ttr  Flint  to  Impart  Information  oa 
these  last  menrioned  *ubj*cta,sad  th*  press  a  I  worS 
is*  timely  ones*  reiatee  both  to  the  author'*  es- 
psHty  to  undertake  it  sod  the  ueid  for  it  an  aa 
acrompsnlmeni  to  the  luoliltnde  now  l*Hn«d,  in 
which  the  sabjeet  of  treatment  Is  bat  little  con*id- 


l>r.   Flint  has   the  faculty   of  expressing   bimeeJf  I  ered  —  Kew  Rnnntl*s,  Nov.  187H 


Wi 


gY  TBK  SAME  AUTHOR. 

ESSAYS    ON    CONSERVATIVE   MEDIOTNE    AND   KINDRED 

TOPICS,     Ln  one  very  handsome  royal  llnio.  volume.     Cloth,  fl  »8,     (JuH  7«*ieW.) 

ATSON  {THOMAS),  M.D.,  frc. 

LECTURES    ON    THE     PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE    OF 

PHYSIC.  Delivered  at  Kind's  College,  London.  A  new  American,  from  the  Fifth  re- 
vised  and  enlarged  Englfofa  edition.  Edited,  with  Additions,  and  several  hundred  illustra- 
tions, by  HjsNitr  Hartshorsk,  M.D,,  Profesaor  of  Hvgiene  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania*    In  two  large  and  handsome  Sro.vola*    Cloth,  $W  0U  i  leather,  $11  00.     (Ltttt/y 

IJARTSHORXK  (HRXRV),  MM., 
ESSP:NTIAL8  OF  THE  PRINCrPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDI- 

CINE.  A  huody-hook  forStuflents  and  Practitioners.  Fourth  edition,  revised  ami  im- 
proved* With  about  one  hundred  illustration*,  tn  one  handsome  royal  )2mo.  volume, 
of  ahoot5a0  pages,  ctolh,  $2  63?  half  bound,  $2  88.     {L«t*fv  tttnrd.) 


DAVITS  CLTNIfAL  T.ECTTRES  fllT  VAR1005 
IHTORTAirr  DISEASES;  helogaeollecllon  ftflhe 
i*11nlcat  h-e tares  delivered  In  the  M^dleRl  W*rd* 
of  Wercy  H  >»pl  alt  Cfcteago.  BdlUd  by  Fbamk  H 
Davrs,  Ml).  Beenad  •diHoai  enlarged,  la  one 
haud-ome  rojri*l  J2no    v. dame.     Cloth.  $1  73. 

TUB  OTGidFJtDU  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE: 
citiipri-)  as  TtftttiifK  name  SAinr*  aad  Tresiment 
o/Dtee&sea,  Materia  Medio*  and  Tberapeutlca,  Uis* 


eases  of  Women  and  Children,  Medical  JurUf 
deuce,  etc   etc.     By  t>P50uaoa\  Fo»B»s,  TwttDIf, 
aod   CojfOLi.T.    In   four  Israe  «rif n»r  r   y  .  i  octavo 
volume**,  of  J24H  double  ealamoad  sgly 

and  hund-em^ly  honod  In  leather,  $lf>;  elelh,  %\1, 
STDROBSg  IWTR0DUCTIQ8  XOT^^Vt^TSH.  v»* 

▼««l\«al\oa  ot  \J\<wa,*e.    \a  ft^*  X^^xaa  Vlisv^^ 
volume,  cAolfc  % %V  ^i .    I^UvUV^  lasv*ACS 


20    Henry  C.  Lea's  Son  &  Co/s  Publications-^  Venereal  Diseases,  dtc.) 


DUMSTEAD  (FREEMAN  J.)t  M.D.,LL.D, 

JJ*         Pr  l>i.*rn***  at  theOol.  nf  Pkyg   and  Surg,,  >V»  York  4c 

THE   PATHOLOGY  AND   TREATMENT  OF  VENEREAL  PIS- 

EASES     Including  the  resulunf  recent  investigations  npor,  Fourth 

revised    and   liirp-Jy   r»'wrjtt<?n   with    the  co-operation   of  R,  W,  Taylor,  Ml)  .  of  New 
York,   Prof,  of  Dermatology  i  r»    the  Univ.  of  Vt.     tn  one  large    and  handsome  octavo 
volutnaofS36  pa*es,  with  138  illustrations.     Cloth,  $4  75  ;    leather,  $5  75  ;    half  Rm»ia 
f6  25.     (./«**  Rrady  ) 
Tbio  work,  on  its  fir  utely  tonic  the  position  of  a  standard  imtlic 

Its  subject  wherever  the  language  in  spoken,   nnd   the  snccea*  of  an    Italian   tran 
that  it  is  regarded  will-  be  Continent  of  Europe,  In  repeated  edition*  t\f 

labored  sedulously  to  render  it   more  worthy  of  its  reputation,  and  in  th*  present  revUinn  tu> 
pains   have    been  spnr*"l   |q   parffeot   it  us  far  as  possil"  I  y#nT*  hnv*ng  clapped  aiac« 

the  publication  of  the  th 'rd   edition,  much  roateriul  hog  been  accumulated    I  ntertol 

by  the  industry  of  syphilologUta,  nod  new*  views  have  been  ennncirited.  All  this  so  far  ** 
confirmed  by  observation  and  experience,  has  been  incorporated  ,  many  portion*  of  the  lotumr 
been  rewritten,  the  series"  of  llln-Hr  Uions  has  been  enlarged  and  improved,  and  the  wh 
be  regarded  rather  as  a  new  work  loan  as  a  new  edition.  It  i»  confidently  presented  :■»  fully  on 
I  w hi h  tht  moil  advanced  condition  of  gypbilology*  and  n»  ji  work  to  which  the  practi- 
tioner may  refer  with  the  certainty  of  finding  clearly  and  succinctly  set  forth  whatever  falls 
within  the  scope  of  such  a  treatite. 

We  have  to  eungraiolele  oor  countrymen    upon     will  m  -ri<  th«o  reoay  hlrn  for  the  outlay.— Arckittt 
the  truly  valuable  addition  which  they' have  made    a/ Jfedtofit*, 

Thecarefnl  eaiiiuiti  ladaal  w..ik  oB  venereal  d'eeaaeeon** 

■  I  to   n*  la  III  fcut  jlargad.  and 

i  materially  Improved  lu  *»v«ry  wav       ^  i 

t*  hat  ,  has  pr-? formed  thu 

(hat  what  hw»  tn>^c  written  ha«  don*  hrji  «eaniv  jn«- 
tke  to  th*  nirrtt*  of  thN  trnly  great  treat 
Lowfs  Omrltro/  Jfed*cln#t  Fe» 


to  American  1 1 1 «^ r h t n r a 
value  •  .  which  w«  have  mad 

na  to  declaring  (hat  (hi*  la  th*  heat  ir«*ti»e  oq 
venereal  di«c«^n  Id  th*  Eoalit-ii  laagnagfv  and,  we 
might  add.  if  ihe^s 

we  cannot  imiiinll;  there  ar<?  ptrtaialf  no  hooka  lo 

I  be  eitmi.**a  t  01  ihn  general    praeritionar  can 

find  «mch  an  sgsellei  >>an  of 

tb«  Ire,  mpUeaitoni  of  every  !      W*  A*A  *h**  **  h*r*  ner*  Poetically  a  u#w  book 

eeneraal    dl«e«ae      W*   i«ke  pleasure  lo   repeating  ' -that  the  eiateroeut 

that  we  M'avt  thft  beat  treatise  on  vena-    tb*<  "  h**  b«eQ  ,*™f  "written.  J*  a  aefl 

real  dl*ea»e 

gram  i 


be  the  bent  treatise  on  veue-  ,  tb*]  "  °**  beea  '»"*lj  "f 
-«  irv  the  KngtUh  language,  and  we  con-  rnodeat  aononaeemeol  for  tb^ 
the  aothora  up-o  their  brtllUut  addltkm  |  lbV**1'  A rter  a  thorough  e 
..a  o.edlcalhteratnre  —  Chitnyu  Mtd  Jour.    w*Dl  edltloo,  we  eaa  ataertcoi 


10  Aiaerleao  medical  literature  — chimy 
%4  Ernm(ti,r,  Fehruary,  18S0. 
Irii,  with-oit  faapt1ca<  the  mo*t  valuable  "Ingle 
work  on  all  hr.< nchex  of  thi  enbject  of  which  It  Ueatn 
In  any  lanpuage.  The  pathology  Is  sono Jt  the  work 
!■«  at  lhe>oime  time.  In  the  hi^he-t  denreti  prartlralt 
and  the  hlnta  that  he  will  get  from  it  Tor  the  man- 
agement of  a  ay  ooecaae,  at  all  obacure  or  obstinate, 


ll  tm»r  w^   hiire   «fe-i 
faithfully  and    conxcianttontfly 
/u«rn.  Mfrt.  8e(.,  Jan    i 


5 


pajrCatme*! . — 4«er. 


t  genera!  Ireati-eaon  r, 
dl«ea««tt*  with  which  w«Kr«*  ncqn&lnted ,  aad  t*  aafw^ 
Blatly  in  •),*  tr#<aln. 

of  syjihUis,— I,"**  '■tafjh,  1880. 


flULLERIER  (A.),  and 

U        Surgeon  to  the  Hbpitaldu  Midi 


ft UM STEAD 

XJ         r 


EEMAN  J). 

!*ff*of 
PhVHrtan*a*d  fl 

AN  ATLAS  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASES.  Translated  an*l  E.iif , 

Krikham  J.  BnnsTBAD.   In  one  targe  imperial  4to.  volume  of 328  pages,  double-eolumai 
with  2^  plates,  cfjntnining  aboul  15f*  figures,  beautifully  colored,  many  of  them  the  al 
life;  strongly  bound  in  cfoth,  $17  DO  ;  *\*ot  in  five  parts,  stout  wrappers,  it  $9  per 
Anticipating  a  very  large  sale  for  this  work,  it  is  offered  al  the  very  low  price  of  T HUBS  Dot* 
Lias  a  Part,  thus  placing  it  within  the  reach  of  all  who  are  interested  in  this  department  of 
practice,     Gentlemen  desiring  earl y  impressions  of  the  plates  would  do  welT  to  order  it  without 
delay,     A  specimen  of  the  plates  and  tejti  sent  free  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 


LKB^     LKtrrtTRBS     OW     STPIIIL^ 
18  <»K  LOCAL  PI- 
CfPALLT  THSOROANH  UP  (1£NE 
one  handaome  octavo  vuluin-  III. 


BILL  OH  SYPHILIS  AND  LOCAL  CnXTAOlOtJI 
DiRA&DBB&i  In  one  handaoma  octavo  Vulane 
cloth  a»  2:* 


y^EST  (CHARLES),  M,  P.. 

Phy*i<+lan  to  thr  tfunfittat for  Sir*  Qhttdrtn,  L»ndt<n.  Jtr 

LECTURES  OX  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND    CHILD 

HOOD.  Fifth  American  from  the  «ixth  revised  and  enlarged  English  edition.     In  one  large 
and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  o78  pages,    Cloth,  $4  50  ;  leather,  $ b  50.  (Lately  htw*  ) 

JJY  THE  SAME  A  UTMOB,    (  L<U*lv  f***t*4 

ON  SOME  DISORDERS  OF  THE  NERVOl  TEM  IX  CHFLD- 

HOOD;  beinfc  the  Lumleian  Lectures  delivered   at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  ■ 
London,  in  March,  1871.     In  one  volume    small  12mo.,  cloth,  $  I 

jyy  TfSK  HAHK  ADTHnK 

from  tb«  Th\td  Loudon  edvi\o^.    U^MA^i^A^^UVwaW^pa,* 
$3  75;  Iw&rtieT,  $4  lb. 


Henry  C.  Lea'b  Son  &  Co.'s  Publications— (Practice  of  Medicine). 
JJEFNOLDS  (/.  EfJSSELL).  M.D., 

-*-**         Prof,  nf  th«  Principle*  ttnd  Practice  of  Mtdtci**  in  Unt*.  GotUg*,  London, 

A  SYSTEM  OF  MKIU^INK   wtth  Note*  awd  \dihttokh  by  n«NRYllAitTR- 

son!fE,  M.D.,  latn  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pennn,     Iti  three  large  and 

hnn<Wtoe  octavo  volume*,  containing  S0S2  olosclv  printed  double  columned  pages,  with 

numerous   illustrations,      Sofd  only  by  $n6*rrijttiaA,     Price  per  vol.,  in  doth,  $V00;   in 

§heep.  $00:  half  Russia,  raided  band*,  $6\50,     Per  set  in  cluth,  $15  j  sheep,  f  IS;  half 

Russia,  $19.50 

Volumb  L   {just  ready.)  contains  General  Diseases  and  Diseases  or  tiir  NaRvons  Systbm, 

Volumb  II.   (jntt  rwHy)  contain*  Diseasea  or  Respiratory  and  Circulatory  Systems. 

Volume    HI.    (just  reWy)    contains   Diseases  of  the  Dioestjvr  nod  BloOH  fit.*  mi  lar 

Systems,  op  tub  Urinart  Organs,  ok  the  Feu alb  Reproductive  System,  and  op  the 

COTAJfEOirS  SYHTEU. 

Reynolds1!!  Syhtkm  01  ►:,  recently  completed,  has  acquired,  since  the  first  appearance 

of  the  first  volume,  the  well  deserved  reputation  of  being  the  work  in  which  modern  British 
medicine  is  presented  in  Iff  fullest  and  most  practical  form.  This  eould  scarce  be  otherwise  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  collaboration  of  the  leading  mind*  of  the  profession, 
each  subject  being  treated  by  some  gentleman  who  is  regarded  an  its  highest  authority — as  for 
instance,  i>i*e;.pes  of  the  Bladder  by  Sir  Hbsry  Thompson  Malpositions  of  the  Uterus  by 
Oraii.t  Hewitt.  Insanity  by  Henry  Mau&sley,  Consumption  by  J,  HtJSfllfl  Rennet,  Dis. 
ease*  of  the  Spine  by  Charges  Bland  Radcliffr,  Pericarditis  by  FftAVOia  Bfisov,  Alcoholism 
by  Fkanci*  E.  Asstik,  Renal  Affections  by  William  RaiBwYE,  Asthma  by  Uyoe  Salter, 
Cerebral  Affections  by  ti  Charlton  Bastiaf,  Gout  and  Rheumatism  by  Alphri>  Barinq  Gar* 
mod.  Constitutional  Syphilis  by  Jonatban  Hutchinson.  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  by  Wilaow 
Fox,  Diseases  of  the  Skin  by  Balm  an  no  Squire,  Affections  of  the  Larynx  by  Mohkli.  M  lc« 
SEMziE,  Diseases  of  the  Rectum  by  Blizard  Citklino,  Diabetes  by  Lahore  Brunton,  Intes* 
tinnl  Diseases  hy  John  £yer  Bristowsj,  Catalepsy  and  BoiBQMttblllaiD  by  Thomas  Kino  Cham- 
bers, Apoplexy  by  J,  III  oh  uses  Jackson,  Angina  Pectoris  by  Profi?»Por  Oairdvek,  i 
sema  of  the  Lungs  by  Sir  William  Jksnkr,  etc  etc.  All  the  lending  schools  in  Grer.t  Britain 
have  contributed  their  best  men  in  generous  rivalry,  to  build  up  thi*  monument  of  medfc 
eoce  St,  Bartholomew's,  Guy's,  St  Thomas's,  University  College,  8t  Mary's  in  London,  while 
the  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Manchester  schools  are  equally  well  represented, the  Army  Medical 
School  at  Netley,  the  military  tied  naval  services,  and  the  public  health  board*.  Thai  a  work 
conceived  in  such  aipiri%  and  carried  oof  under  such  auspices  should  prove  an  indispensable 
treasury  of  facts  and  experience,  suited  to  the  daily  wants  of  the  practitioner,  was  inevitable,  and 
the  success  which  it  has  enjoyed  in  England,  and  the  reputation  which  it  has  acquired  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  huvesenled  il  with  the  approbation  of  the  two  pre-eminently  practical  nation*, 

Its  large  tise  and  high  price  having  kept  it  beyond  the  reach  of  tunny  practitioners  ti 
country  who  desire  to  possess  it,  a  demand  has  arisen  for  an  edition  at  a  price  which  shall  ren- 
der it  accessible  to  all.  To  meet  this  demand  the  present  edition  has  been  undertaken,  The 
five  volumes  and  five  thoii^tr  <l  pu^esof  the  original  have  by  the  DM  of  a  smaller  type  and  double 
columns,  been  cmnpres'od  into  three  volumes  of  over  three  thousand  pages,  clearly  and  hand- 
somely printed,  and  offered  at  *.  price  which  renders  il  one  of  the  cheapest  works  ever  presented 
to  the  American  profession. 

But  not  only  is  the  American  edition  more  convenient  ond  lower  priced  than  the  English; 
it  is  also  better  nnd  more  c  iuiplele,  Some  years  having  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  a 
portion  of  the  work,  additions  are  required  to  bring  up  the  subjects  to  the  existing  con 
of  science.  Some  diseases,  al*o,  which  are  comparatively  unimportant  in  England,  require  more 
elaborate  treatment  to  adapt  the  articles  devoted  to  them  to  the  want*  of  the  American  phvtd- 
cian  ;  and  there  are  points  on  which  the  received  practice  in  this  country  differs  from  that 
adopted  abroad.  The  supplying  of  these  deficiencies  has  been  undertaken  by  Henry  Harts 
hounk,  M  Delate  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  has  endeaYoied 
to  render  the  work  fully  up  to  the  day,  and  as  useful  to  the  American  physician  as  it  has  proved 
to  he  to  his  English  brethren.     The  number  of  illostmi  .,  been  largely  increased,  and 

no  effort  spared  to  render  the  typographical  execution  unexceptionable  in  every  respect. 

Really  loo  tiineh  nraWe  cac  scarcely  be  given  to  I  ho«»e  of  lgfaftn*t*od,   ia   re**rd   to  no  many  of  the 
Mils   u.ble   book.     It  In  a   cyclopaedia  of  medicine  |  subjects  with  wbicn  be  iboald  be  familiar. — QaU' 
wriu*jn  by  num. a  of  the  b^aT  uieu  of  bar^pe      It  Is  |  tard'i  Mrd.  Jo\trnt  Feb   I 
full  of  useful  luioriaatioa  noeb  ah  ou«  liuda  frequent         _,  .       .,    .  . 

need   of  in  uae 'a  d*lly  wark  :  for  uo  one  head  c*a  ,      There  *"  tto  oiedic*l  work  whleh  we  have  la  timet 


poBjIbly  carry  all  the  koowle-l  '-  In  gtu 

eral  practice,  and  uae  ruu»-r  refir  Huiaetiiiiiea  4a  one'* 
library.  A*  a  book  of  reference  it  1m  iu.*ulu*ble.  It 
la  up  with  the  time*.  It  Urtetraad  ceuceoirated 
la  «tyle,  »ud  it-  form  l*  wrtrtliy  of  itn  raaioa*  pab- 
1  latter.— LuuiMvili*  Mrd    ,V«w#,  J»n.  31,  IgfiO. 

*'  Keyaolda*   Syaieoi    of  Medirtae"    i*  Ja-lly   cea- 
Mdered  the  most  popular  wurk  un  the  principle*  and 


past  more  frequeally  and  tally  con*nlted  wheo  per- 
plexed by  doubt*  a*  to  treat  meat,  or  by  havlaf  ao- 
ui»aal  or  avppareatty  Inexpxcable  nynip'orm  pre- 
eeBted  Id  OS  thito  "  lleyu.-id*'  8yt  em  of  Medicine." 
AroMiiif  It*,  anotributora  are  gentlemen  who  are  as 
w*ir  known  by  reputHtioo  apoa  tbt*  side  of  the 
Ailimtic  a*  fn  Grent  Brltalo,  and  wbn»*  rlgbt  to 
speak  with  autbority  a  pun  the  sabject*  abuut 
iiicla  ihey  have  written,  ti  reeofaixwd  th**  w<»rld 


ce  of  medic  oe  in  the  Eagllsb  htnguage      Tbe  I,  9rnT      Tn(Jf  bmr(,  OT,den,fy  *trir*n  to  make  tbelr 
eooirlbutora  to  tbla  »*«■**..  »f,  WtlL     et*ays  a*  praeHc^l  a-  peestbfe,  and  while  th«e  are 

kuoWa  repaUlloB  on  both  ■Ides  of  the  Attautc  iufllHeDtly  fall  to  entitle  ihem  to  ibe  nMtae  of 
E*cl i  geatlen.au  boa  itrlvaB  o  rn^ke  hi*  p»rt  of  he  ,  niutt0|rrAph*.  they  are  not  loaded  down  wlih  aneb 
work  a*  practical  a.  pea, lb le  and  iha  laforuiatlou  „  *m.,0«  of  detail  »»  to  reader  th«m  w-arUoiae 
eoataiaed I  Is  each  as  le  needed  by  tha  h^y  pracil-  '  to  lhm  geuerjlj  f8ad€T.     Jtt  *  w  ntaia  Juat 

l\Z**'~  ^"^         ^  '  *    tbal  klBd  "Noformatloa  which  ihebn-y  practuiooer 

lbm-  rret|oeQily  fludi  himself  la  u*ed  of.     In  order  tbat 

Dr.  Hart*hi»rae  ha*  made  ample  additions  and  ,  hut  deoueociet  may  be  supplied,  'he  publlahers 
rertK|on«,  m\1  of  wblch  fire  Increased  v^lue  to  the  '  bare  com  ruined  the  preparation  of  tbe  birok  for  tbe 
rolume,  Hud  reader  It  more  onttfal  to  tho  Am^ri-  ,  pr»aa  to  Dr.  Henry  flariMborne,  wbo«  jndicioaa 
c  ^  u  (i  raet  1 1  loner .  Tb  e  re  1  *  a  a  volume  t  n  E  nj  II  ah  I  aotes  d  Is  t  rib  nled  t  hroa%h  ouv  \V\ia  ^  vA^wn*  a.'iv^  \  •x^^^- 
medical  lim  at  are  mor»  vslaable,  ncd  every  par- '  da,at  «\i\mi«  **l  tf%*  \.\kQtti%«>^aaa  q\  \\\^  ^*^\n\»»  v» 
ri^-nr  wtil,  oa  becomlo^  familiar  with  It,  tonvrat-  \  whioAi  n.*  uaa«u\>^«aAA^W«—  Am,  J*i^T,la,*d.,^'!rta'««a*> 
aUi*  bimnelfou  the  poasesajon  of  this  va*t  »lore-  'i.  Jan.  Io60. 
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f  ROMAS  (T.GAILLARD)tM.D.. 
PmfrAKor  «/  Ot&tt  1  MUeyi  nf  PhpHeinnM  nnd  9ttrp«niat,  &   Y. ,  *e 

A  practical  trkatiseonthedkseasesdkwomf: 

edii  ■<  n    Ihofoogbiy  refill  and  rewritten.     In  one  larjre  end  liiodMimv  octavo  vol on 
of  oV«I  B60  pftfe*,  with  about  270  illustrations.      \t*  Ptn» .\ 
Tbe  author  hnn  Liken  u.'i  vnntnge  of  the   opportunity  affords  I  by  the   call  for  ft  new  t>> 
tbiswmk   in  reader  it  worfny  a  continuity  pery  remark 

been   irerell  f  the  work   bus  been  carefully  revised,  very  m  U 

AdiCtdM  find  alt  initio 
the  increured  rlperlenoe  of  the  author  have  *bnwn  th«<h  le,      At  the 

cure  has  been  e<er<M?ed  to  avoid   undue   inrreope  in  the  the  of  the  volume,       r 
the  numerous  additions  a  mure  cond-niced  but  v  ry  clear  letter  h  »~  bean  used    notwitlWi 
which,  th»*  ""ft**  bus  Keen  increased  by  more  tbun   fifty.      The  fwf 

ha-  oeen  extensively  changed  ,    many  which  seemed  to  he  super Aa 
Iftr^e  number  of  new  a'd  juperio    drawings  have  been  inserted. 

the  volume  will  maintain  the  charm, .■:• 
authority  on  every  detail  of  iu  important  subject. 
A  few  notice*  of  The  previous  edition  are  appended 
A  Work    wrbieii    h,.  Lion,  end  i  lug  light  aod  in 


that.  I"  •  •  bi'kVi-«| 

■  reputation  which  place*  it  aim 

of  erjUeVm*  and  thai  abichwebavs 

expromd  .,r  the  former  edition*  team  to  re- 
ujuir*   thai    wv>   fthoul 

Ent*«ewta*ue     w>  train  fYou  ssylng  that, 

a*  a  practical  wirrk   th|«  <«<  wand  to  none  in  the  > 

llahuor  The  arrange-  ]      Reluctantly  we  an 

^71  "  naonarin     rj%crory  0Mllct.„r  .oei 

whlrh    the    <i,  -Ject    o     the    llnVrentml    dia  ,»«■  would  rei 

eevernlof  rh,.d,  ^^^  handli  botMldao'te* 

d*«ir»*d  by   tlip  rirsctttlonfr  who  want*  a  rhornuighlv    tE^t0  p 

Wed  suec***  —  ,ti«   J> 


work     >*•>    tc  *  Mb  he  difficult  [ 

-i  of  duubtiul  dlafnoaSi  with  tbe  eertalnU  of  galn- 


thu*u  fault*.— Limdtm  La* 


tlj  OnfttttiC  •'. 


BARNES  (ROBERT).  M<D.<  FRCP. 
4  CLINICAL  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  MEDICAL  AND  B.TOtOl- 

C All  DIRK A  B E S  0 F  W 0 M EN .   Second  American,  from  the  E  an d  Re i  wee 

Bflfflitfa  H  lit  ion.      In->ne  hindaom*  Min'o  voIbui^,  of  THl  pntfe*.  With  181  illustration 

Cloth.   ^4  Mj   leather,  $6  50;   half  Russia,  $6\      (Jts*.  Rrmty.) 

The  enH  for  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Barnes's  work  on  the  Disease*  of  Females  baa  encouraged 

the  auth    r  to  rnnke  it   even   more  worthy  of  tbe  favor  of  the  profession  than  before       By  a  rear. 

rjHtygemeot  «ud   onrefol   pruning  space  has  been  found  for  a  new  chapter  r»n  the  0 

K-lntion^  of  th*»    Bfaddor  anl   Bowel    £rbofdee%,  without  increasing  th*  sir^ 

many  new  illmtmtioctt  hi*ve  b**en  In^radaood  where  experience  has  rfiowo  ihem  to  he  ne#< 

j#  therefore  hoped  that  the  volume  wilt  he  found  to  reflect  thoroughly  ani  accurately  the 

condition  of  gjriMMologltid  science. 

Dr   BArat*  MmhiN  nt  Mie  beHd  af  bin  prot'-nton  in    tlm  work  1*  «  vitanMe  nn*.  nn<)  »».-»»i 
the  old  r«-  ii   »c#nr  -m  u 

of  hH  bo*«k  to  f bow  tb<»r  -Ikoirlied  by  a    Joh 

m<i*t«r      [I  fa  plain  >w*  I      v 

Terrd^pr,  ui.:  |i^<tj»ntic;  l«  smU 

n«- oti r  i  thmda'-Ffl  without  io> 

cnieHtiitjt  ra*h 

I  sm  well  an  t!;n  -ocr*-nH  to  lw  nehieVfd  in  tbe 
rtrioait  operation*  eanaattod  Willi  (9Hi  Mr«ncb  of 
medicine;  »ud  will  do  omeb  to  ftmootb  the  ragaied 
[mi  Ii  of  th*  yonnv  rrf««»Ant  t«ffnt  and  relieve  tbe  per- 
plenl'y  i    laatare  ye»r».  —  Canadian 

Amu  a,  ««/  .V^i1  8e«)iac«,  N.^r  i 


dl*oase 

fully  ui 

of  bin  library,  nod  the  ^indent  will  Bo 
text-bo 

This  second  revised  edition,  of  court* 

llio  i oeudsiion  t 

addition*)  xl"  tba' 

all  the 

bars  beeb  m*d«>  «1dcc  lb- 

tlon      The  Amprlcnn  rt-r. 

work,  ««ipecialiy  full  and  appinolillwt 

cordially  reoomm#> ^ 

'"urn    of  JVer-euU*  an 'I  M«mtnl 


,,r   Pr 


We  pltr  tlto  doctor  whoT  baeinf  any  conHlder- 
a>W-  praettes  Is  da>ejk*as  of  wotuea,  has  no  copy  o^ 
H  B/iru***"  for  rlitlh  eobunllatlon  sod  tuNtrurtloo.  It 
1*  er  ooce  «  beak  of  treat  learning^  reaearrh,  and 
Indlv  tnd  at  the  aame  time  «+nii- 

neatlv  p'Jteticat.     That  it  b«»  b^^o   •ppredated   by  !  era 
th*   profeasiofl,  both    in    Oreat    Britain   and  la  tbir  ,  KH7S, 
e.mniry,  In  «how»  bv  ihe  e«>eond  edition  following        Th\*  ■«eoml    aatlti 
ao  iooo   upon   the  Aral.— Am    PraetUion**,    Wo*    ,  coni«  to  nae 
187S*  ,  menu  which  briuf  it 

Dr.  04rnet,H  work  imim,  of  ft  practical  character,    Tbe  excellenc-*  >o*  the  m 
largely  ill  nutr.it  r>d  rr  o,  toWlt  egperleaee,     reqnlr  u,   *'h!   wr 

but  by  no  mean*  c  .n^n*»d  to  hnch.aa  will  He  learned    that  they  wiU  for  many  years  melktl 
fmm  tbe  f*ct  that  he  quotas  from  no  le>s  tbaa  «3«    slti^o  aa  a  aundard  teal  book  aad 
medical   authors  in    nnmemns  countrle*.     Comioff    elodeats   aad   practitioners.  —  :• 
from  inch  «n  m  ulhot,  U  {»  tloV  u*t***ati  i<*  say  that    Oct,  lft78 

fWADWlCK  [.JAMES  R.y  A.M..  M  V. 

KM  WVW.  0¥   VWV.  m^N.^a^^^XXK^.'^^^KS 


JPLINT  {A  USTIN),  JfJ>., 

Pr'\f€8*ar  nf  thr  Principle*  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Beilevue  ffoaptto/  X*d  tinting*,  ft.  Y. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PERCUSSION  AND  AUSCULTATION  $  of  the 

Physical  Diagnoria  of  Diseases  of  the  Lung*  and   llf.iri,  »tu]  of  Thoruoin  Aneurism. 

Second  edition.     In  one  handsome  royal  l2mo.  volume:  eJoth,  $1  63.      [Jtttt  Ready.) 
Prof  Flint  Is  90  veil  known  n«  a  medical  teacher    ptty*idaa'«    library.  -  M<d.    and    Surg.    Re.jn*rter, 
and  writer  that  U  n**m«    xopernurtun    to  stale  that     March  IS    I 

lhe««hj*cr  ha-  hern  ireajed  In  a  inoruogfa  and  y*.        J|m  m||i  fc   }|  f,  ^         hM  ftJr#Jw|      b6eorn<f  fc 

Italic  ma n D0F.  fn  revWlngii  r«-r  i  sseoed  ed  lion  M»BdwTd  on«.  ,,tlt  «MS  become  PXieu.Uely  adopted 
ll^aulh»rha«fnailuedl»iiniiniru»«aeliaddl,UiiiKaa  as  a  text-book,  Tb  re  In  certainty  »on«  batter.  It 
•J"*  llk'  lt  "W"  ?'ofu|  B*«  ;'ulv    °    ton. ale*  lh«      ->  wtateu   Hie 

atndentanam^in:bTfactlc«l  study  of  Ibe  *ub-  kiuhrtr  hBA  for  m  ^r.  given,  la  eoauecttoa  with 
jeci  but  »J,<>  to  praetH'ootra  a*  t  bawd  book  for  pnM!„c»,  jQftlr«ctiUQ  la  au»rulratl«n  and  perentston, 
reel?  reference    and  we  d-  not  h»a  lai,  in  paying    t0  pr|Mieelet.*,  tlrnJ  student,  end 

tbat  u  would  pro*,  a  valuable  addition  to   every  |  ?t^aou*t*-Olnrtnm*7i  Med,  Asm,  Feb.  1880. 

JjY   THK  SAME   AUTHOR. 

PHTHISIS:  ITS  MORBID  ANATOMY,  ETIOLOGY,  SYMPTOM- 
ATIC KVRNTS  AND  COMPLICATIONS,  FATAMTV  AND  PROGNOSIS,  TREAT- 
MENT, AND  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS;  in  a  lerUl  of  Clinical  Studies.  By  AuiTiw 
Flint,  II. D.,  Prnf.  of  the  Prin-nEpIect  and  Practice  .  m  Beilevue  Il<  spital  Med. 

College,  New  York.     In  one  h;ind?onae  octavo  volume.  $3  50.      {Lately  /am 


JJY  THE  S  i  VB  AUTHOR 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THK  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY, 

AND  TEEATMBNT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THK   HEART      Second  revised  and  enlarged 

edition.     In  one  octavo  volume  of  550  pages,  with  a  plate,  cloth,  $4. 

Dr.  Flloi  i :tioi*ttadlH!culihnbject  for  hlr-  reaeeegnea,  |  udclM)  i  treat  Ins  oothoee  a  object*  and 

end  hap  shOVri  remarkable  powers  of  observation  |  ibonld  be  In  lbs  hand*  of  el]  practitioner*  and  atn- 

kud  reflection,  e»  well  a*  «real  lndoatry.  In  hla  treat-  I  lent*    It  I*  acradlt  m  America  u  tnadlcal  literature. 

men!  of  It.    HI*  book  rnnm  be  considered  the  fnlleal  I  —Amrr  Journ  of  the  Mrd    Beftftftef,  July,  1S80\ 



J>7  TffE  8 A  MR  AUTHOR. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  EXPLORA- 
TION OF  THE  CHEST  AND  THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE 
RESPIRATORY  ORGANS.  Second  end  revised  edition.  In  on*  handsome  octavo  volouie 
of  &&"»  page*,  cloth.  $4  50, 

ROWN  [LENNOX),  F.R.C.S.  Ed., 

Senior  Surgeon  to*  he  Central  London  Throat  and  Ear  H 

THE  THROAT    AND  ITS   DISEASES.     With  Me  hundred  Typical 

HluHtraiiuDs  in  colors   and  fifty  wood  engravings,  designed  and  executed  by  the  author. 
In  one  very  handsome  imperial  ocUvo  volume  of  351  pages  ;  cloth,  $5  00.    {Just  Ready.) 


B 


aElLER  {CARL),  M.TK 

hD  L'rtnrtT'tn   L*trynpo»C'>py  at  the  Unto    of  Penna  ,   Chief  «/  the  Throat  IHxpen*ary  at  the 

Unit.  He  p  Hal,  Phtta  ,  etc. 

HANDBOOK  OF   DIAGNOSIS  AND  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  OF 

THE    THROAT    AND    NAS  \L   CAVITIES.      In  one  hnnrNnme  royal   12mo.  volume, 
of  15ii  page*,  with  35  illuritratlona  t  cloth,  |L      (J mi    lUudy.) 

We  most  heartily  i  i^  hiotk  a*  Jthowlag         A  conT**tii«nt   liitlp  handbook,  cUart  eone]«e+  aod 

aonnd  Judxmnnt  I  o  praetice,  anil  perfect  Uiiilllaiiiy     accurate  in  it  a  m*'Jb.>d,  aud  admirably  falflMloglta 
wlrh    t'  o  ti^era^nre  or  rk.ejfrpec  ally  It  so  ably  epl-  ',  parpose  of  bringing  ibe  pnbjaet  of  which  It  treats 
-#,  July  r>,  1S73.  wllhln   *be   cninprenpnaloa   of  the  general  practt* 


tuiuisen.—  Phitada.    Sf^d.  Tin 


within   'ho   cimpron^nnloa  of  the  gen 
I  tinner.— JV  C.  lf«4.  J»Hr,t  JuaorlS7», 


WTLLIAMS'S   PCLMONART    CONSUMPTION;     Ita  i  FULLER  ON  MSE  kSESop  THE  LUNGS  AND  AIR- 

Natnra,  Varletiea.  and  Ttaaimeni.     Wtib  an  An-  PASSAGES.  Tbelr  Path ology. Physical  UtHgoo^U, 

nlynla  of  One  Tbooasnd  Ceeee   to  exemplify  Ha  I  Symptom^,  uuA  Tjva.<  uieut.    From  the  seooed  nml 

dtustloQ,     Id   one   neat  octavo  vohime  of  about  '  revised  Eogllxb  editloQ.    In  una  haodaoioe  oeatvo 

%&"  pagea;   clolb,  $2  30.  volume  of  about  KN3  (mkp^  l  ilelfa,  13  60, 

BLADK  ON   til  I'tiTIIERIA  ;  Ita  Natnre  and  Treat-  SMITH  ON  OOVBrjMPVIOX  ;  IT*  EARLY  AND  RR- 

ment.  with  au  icomo  I  of  tbe  HUlory  of  Ha  Pre-  MHUI  ABLE  KTAGKK.    t  vol.ftvo.,  pp.  2A4    •  2  t&. 

valence  to  vartonaCceatMeaSeeoad  and  revfee*  BASHAM  ON  RENAL  DISEASES;  a  Clinical  GnMe 
edntoo.  InoneBeatroyall2in^.v«iume.  clolb^  to  ibetr  Dlagnoala  and  Treatment  Wfrb  lllnatra. 
*'  -'-                                                                                          I      tiona.   Iaonel2mo.  vol   ofHOi  pagea,  ctr.t|«F«2  0O. 

WALSHEONTHEDISEA8ES0PTHEHEARTAND  LBilTUREK  ON  THE  STT'DY  Of  FEVER      By  A 

GREAT  VESSELS.     Third  American  Edition     In  Hmaoa,  M.D .,  sf.HJ.A.,  Pby.lclaii  to  the  Miatb 

1  vol.  ^CM  ttO  f>p  ,  eli.th,  #3  HO.  Hoapltat      Inane  vol    Sto..  cloth,  *2  »0. 

,?ft\Wl%^AW*JKl,rtiW  ?WjW9  A  TREATISE  ON  FEVER.  By  Rohkkt  D  Lto^h, 
IN  HKALTH  AND  SlCstirnS,  lu  one  bandsoms  K<G  c.  I  n  <.h«.ci^  wolome of  ;^2  nates,  clot  h 
net*™  rolume.     Clctb,|2  76.  ±.,  -, 

LA#Rr««BK  °N  ^EUBI?LIA"  l  T01  »T0-t*1<'*«v  BILLIBR'S  HANDBOOK  OF  SKIN  DISEASES  for 
uf  500  pagea      Price,  |H  no,  Studenta  and    Kraci|l  la 

WILSONS    STFDgNTS    BOOR    ov    cCTANEOtTS         oae  royal  12mo .  poI  of  a^B  pp.  With  lliaslraLluns. 
MSDfCINg  and    Pi  m»rp  of  tmr  Ski.v      hi  oae        Cloth,  |2  21 
very  handaume  royal  llmo  volume,    |3  60. 


20    Henry  C.  Lea's  Son  &  Co.'s  Publications— (  V  ,&c). 

f>UMSTEAD  (FREEMAN  J.)%  M.D..LL.D.. 

AX*         prq/Stf«Ar  ■  f  1  /  Phy*  and  Surg  ,  JTsiw  For*,  s>c. 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  VENEREAL  DIS- 
EASES    tootnding  the  results ofreoent  investigation*  upon  thesabject.    Fourth  - 
replied    and   Inrp-lv    rewritten  with   the  co-operation  of  R.  W.  Taylor,   MI'  ,  of  Ne« 
York,    Prof    of   Dermatology  in    the  Univ.  of  Vt.      In  one  large    and  handsome  oe lit o 
volume  of  835  pages,  with  138  illustration*.     Cloth,  $4  75  ;    leather,  $5  75;    hull  Ruwia 
$6   2:-.      («/«*!  Rrady.) 
This  work,  on  its  first,  appearance,  Immediately  took  the  position  of  a  standard  aulb' 
Its  subject  wherever  the  language  is  spoken,  nnd   the  success  of  on    Italian   trn»i 
that  it  is  re^rurded  with  e^ual  favor  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,   In  repeated  editioi 
labored  ie4tll0II*ly  to  rendrr  it    m-ire  worthy  of  its  reputation,  and   in   th«-   present 
pains   hii*e    b*en  spared  to  perfect  it  as  far  as  possible.     Several  yean  having  ■ 
the  publication  of  the  ih;rd  edition,  much  material  baa  been  accumulated  daring  the  interval 
tiv  the  industry  of  syphllologifts,  and  new' views  have    been   enunciated,      All   thi*     * 
confirmed  by  observation  and  experience,  has  been  incorporated  ;    many  port '<  volume 

been  rewritten,  the  series  of  illustrations  has  been  enlarged  and  improved,  and  the  wbote  may 
be  regarded  rather  «s  anew  work  tbun  as  a  new  edition.  It  is  confidently  presented  as  fully  on 
a  level  with  the  molt  advanced  condition  of  syphilolngv,  nod  M  it  work  h>  which  the  precli 
refer  with  the  certainty  of  finding  clearly  nnd  succinctly  set  forth  whatever  falli 
within  the  scope  of  snob  a  treatise. 

We  hat**  to  eongrit'tttaip   ear  rmmfrymen   upon  I  will  mnre  than  rep*  y  hi  ru  for  the  outlay.— JreeJes* 
(he  truiy  va.ia«hr<i  «.i,|,n  ,t,  which  they' have  made  '  of  Jfedteta*,  April, 

arteai  literature      The  careful  .or Hint*  of  ibe        Thip  B(1w  elamlaal  work  o  a  v#  unreal  dUes 
valaeof  the  T dual-,  which  we  ba*a  roa«l*f  Jo«tlA#R  I  r<>  ui  !o  ,,9  , ,.  .,,  Ti,wrinitD 

ray 
•*r*et,  bw 
part  of  In*  work  nth  Q ungual  »*ceHefife.    Wi 


Id  ««<U'i.ft-    lb*i  iresll-e  ou  |  mortally  In.,' 

veneml  dtfaaeea  to  ihe  EnglM.  language,  an  J,  we    w„  niuI  ,;„,  rrM 
rulKlil  ail  J,  if  t  Ii**^e  t*  t»  better  tu  unr  other  toagne 
we  cannot  aajni  K  ;  there  are  eerlalnly  uo  hooks  to 
which   Ike  rftii-Wt  or  »h"  tcrilloutir  can 

flod  such  *a  excel  >>  nt  the  literature  of 

any  bopli  ^*rdinR 

the  treat  ueot  of  (he  vad  mi*  eoca pit eal loss  or  every 
venereal  dttessM  Wi  talc*  p^asare  1t»  repeating 
that  we  b''l*er«»  thi-  beel   I  realise  on  veae- 

rpal  dl«-eaae  In  the  English  language,  ami  we  oon- 
gralulnl-  (be  anrbom  tipoo  their  brilliant  addition 
to  America  a  medical  liter  at  nre  -—Chiovgn  Med  Jour- 
■ 
It  l*.  wiltxoit  exception,  (be  mo-t  valuable  -ingle 
work  on  nil  br.xicheK.irih*  -abject  of  which  It  treat*  , 

lu  any  Unanage.     The  pathology  i«  toond,  the  work     .  Tt  »•  nn*  °r  ""*  h*mt 
ie,  at  the  -hui*  lira*,  In  the  hhche-t  decree  pratitral,     *lf*f  with  nr,,ich  w' 
and  the  hint*,  (bat  be  will  get  (Veil   ll  for  H,,.  mna.    dally  ' 
agenieut  of  any  ooeca#e,  at  all  obscure     r  obitlnate,    •»'  syphllla— London  P.  u.  lfcSO. 


tbitt  whar  I 

tlce  to  the  m^rlti  <«r  tbt-  irnJv 

We  flod  that  w*  b»v«  here  r>' 
—  that  the  statetnetit  of  t 
that  it  ba»  heeo   Ursely   r 
im»de*t  »on 
the  teat.     A  Her  a  ' 
neat  edition, 
mrtii*  tabor  vr 
faithfully   and    cou»cl«Bl 
Juum.  X*d,  Set.,  J*n    I 


n   hsre  m.«tt 
-  rued-— Jeter, 


flULLERIER  M.),  and 

V/         8*rgmn  to  tht  Hhpito \  du  Midi. 


nUMSTEAD  (1  ANJ.% 

Physician*  and  Hnrgtvn*.  K.   T 

AN  ATLAS  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASES.  Translated  and  EttiWbj 

PrckmaxJi  BintSTtAD.   In   fTie  larpe  imperial  4to,  volume  of  M28  pages,  double  ooJotnni 

with  2o  plates,  containing  about  150  figures,  beautifully  colored,  many  of  I 

life;  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  $17  Of)  ;  also,  in  five  parts,  stout  wrappers,  at  $.1  per  part. 

Anticipating  a  very  large  sale  for  this  work,  it  is  offered  at  the  very  low  price  of  Thru  Dot 

LiRB  a  Part,  thus  placing  it  within  the  reach  of  all  who  are   interested   iu  tbi.-    department  el 

practice.     Gentlemen  desiring  earlv  impressions  of  the  plates  would  do  well  t  without 

delay.     A  specimen  of  the  plater  and  texl  seal  free  by  mail.  «n  receipt  of  25  cents. 


LEE'a     LKCTTTRBS    O!*     BYPITILtS     AXf* 

FflRMg  OP   L«Jt:AL  DtSl  iTINO  I'RJH- 

■LY  THE  0  rtX.     In 

cue  baudRome  octavo  volume;  cloth,  t'J  27, 


HILL   o^   ftTPfflLtB  ANO    LOCAL  CONTAOl 

OIS()lil>EltS.     In  one  handaocoe  octavo  volasie 
cloth    I 


VSTEST  (CHARLES),  M.  //.. 

FhfVfcfSJH  to  the  H'Upit'tf  f  ,r  Sirk  Chfldr<mt  Lnndnn t  S>e. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  INFANCY  AND    CHILD 

HOOD,  Fifth  American  from  the  sixth  revised  and  enlarged  English  edition.     In  ooe  Urge 
and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  678  pages*    Cloth,  $4  50  ;  leather,  $6  w  h< 

^g  T  THE  8A  MB  A  VTMOR.    (  Lateip  I** 

ON  SOME  DISORDERS  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  IN  CHILI 

HOOD;  being  the  Lumleinn  Lectures  delivere<l   at  the  Royal  College  of  Phjficians  i 
London,  to  March,  1871.     In  one  volume   small  12ino.,  cloth,  $1  00. 


IJT  THE  8AHR  AOTIfOR. 


I    J  tit.  flfAWK    AUllfUtl. 

from  the  T tod  l***** wS^w^.     ^  ^axv^V  «W«*w*^  *Wx>W*W 
$3  75;  leatter,  %K  lt». 
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7MITH{J.  LEWIS),  Jtf.Z)., 

*  Clinical  Prqfrtomrr  of  I)i**a***  of  Ckifdrm  in  thr  B«ll*vn*  jr«*j>i  tlxg*,  &  T. 

A  COMPLETE  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF 

CHILDREN.     Fourth  Edition*  revised  and  enlarged.     In  one  handsome  octavo  volume 

of  abont  750  pages,  wilh  Hlflilralh  ,  14  50 ;   leather,  $5  60;  half  Russia,  $ft. 

(AW  R tatty.) 

The  very  marked  favor  with  whfah  tbta  work  has  been  received  wherever  lb*  English  lan- 

uage  Lb  spoken,  baa  stimulated  the  author,  in   the  preparation  of  the  Fourth   Edition,  to  sp.'ire 

©  pitine  in  the  endeavor  to  render  it  worthy  in  every  reaped  of  n  continuance  nf  profeeMonnJ 

rmfidenre.     Many  portions  of  the  volume  have  been  rewritten,  and  much  new  matter  intro. 

uoed,  hut  by  an  earnest  effort  at  condensation,  the  site  of  the  work  bus  not  been  materially 

oc  reaped. 

te  ihe  Mitts]  which  haa  alapaed  efoce  the  third  ,      Tbtw  excellent  work  In  so  welt  known  that   an 
dilloa  of  the  wu»k,  bo  <-x*«DHjr#-  have  been  the  ad-     *»x  ended  notice  at  thl>  lime  w  ■  i 
maces  that  whole  ihupfere  required  to  he  rewiiUeo,    The  author  h*a  taien  ^drantiige  of  tor 

nd  h^rdty  n  |>hk*  c»u1d  paaa  wlthoot  aome  maten*l     another    new   ealt  on   to   revise   lo  a  mo*t   rarefnl 
orreetlen  or  add>rtrto.     Thl*  lahi>r  ha*  occupied  1 1**-     manner  lit**  entire  book  ;  and  the  m 
eriter  closely,  and   he  ha*  performed    II  iocih  and  addition*  evince  a  deterriiiu  til  Ql  91  hi* 

toaily,  *o  that  the  hunk  nay  be  considered  a  faith*     par*  to  keep  fully  Hbreaet  with   the  rapid   progress 
ol    pottraltnre   of  an    *xc*pM"nally    wide   clinical     that  Is  being;  rn*de  in  tbe  knowledge  and  treatment 
ixperience  In  infantile  dlaeaeee,  corrected  by  n  care-     of  children  a  disease*      By  the  adaption  of  a  h-  me- 
al study  of  the  recent  literature  of  the  ■object. —  ,  wbat  cto*er  Type,  an  increase  In  «lte  of  oaly 
Med  and  8nrgr  Reporter,  April  A,  1A70.  I    has   been    aeceaelMtad  by  the   new  aui  . 

ftle  scarcely  necessary  fnr  uato  «Ay  ihe  work  he-     "»atl<- >r  introduced.-^**™  MtA.  and  Snrg.  Jour. , 
'ore  Be  In  a  standard  work  upon  disease-.  *>f  child ron,  (  "*?  *"•  is'-' 

and  that  qo  w.-rk  ha*  a  higher  Handing  than  If  upon  (  Probably  no  other  work  ever  published  In  thl* 
th"*e  affections.  In  rna*eqjuenca  of  1 1»  thorough  re*  country  upon  a  medical  subject  has  reached  each  a 
vision,  the  work  has  been  made  of  more  valne  th*o  babfhttj  of  popularity  aahaatb.it  WtUvkaew/a  trea- 
erer.  and  may  b*  r#c«rded  a*  fnlly  abr***t  of  tbe  |  tiie.     At  a  text  and   r  k  it  1*  prereml- 

ttnoe*.  We  cordially  command  It  to  etodsul*  and  J  neaily  the  anthorlty  noon  dlaaaaai  of  rhlldien.  It 
physicians.  There  I*  no  better  work  la  the  language  ,  Hands  deferred  ty  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the 
on  dl*ea*aft  of  children  —  Cincinnati  Med.  S*w«t  pruftseioo  than  any  Other  work  upon  ♦  heaame  anb- 
Bfarcli,  1879,  Jac».— ^a*a«if/i  Jrmrn.  of  Mtd.  and  Surg.,  Hay. 

The  author  baa  evidently  determined  that  it  -h\\l     '$70. 
not  loae  ground  in  the  esteem  of  tbe  pro  fa  ■*!<>«  for        The  nnthor  of  this  w><rk  ha*  eecjuirej  an  immense 
want  of  the   lateat   knowledte  on  that   Important  :  experience  as   pltymrtan  to  three  of  The  larfe  chsr- 
departmeni  of  medicine.     Fl*  baa  aeoerdlnfly  in-    Ulea  of  I*ew   York  in  which  children   are  treated, 
C'irporared  la   Ihe   prei«enl    edHmn   ibn   useful    ■  nd  I  These  any  In  m*  afford  ui'  tnttl^a-for 

C radical  remlteof  the  latest  sindy  and  experience,  I  observing  the  efffct*  ot '  dlfferHnt  plann  of  Treatment, 
■Uk  Atnerlcan  and  foreign,  o^peelally  thoae bearing  |  and  th*»  pvaalti  a*  *»mb  id»ed  In  this  *olrtme  may  be 
01    therapeutic*,     altogether    the   book    baa   bo  <d  with  faith,  and  «hould  be  in  the  p-n<s*»s*ion 

greatly  JmpTOved,  white  It  baa  not  heen  greatly  of  alt  pr^rtltt^tierft  n<>w,  to  vl*w  nfthe  atiF-r'-ar^Hia 
lncreaKMd  in  *\m  —  X*a>  \%trk  Mtdlcol  Journal,  h»a*on  wh-o  the dlae«**»».  Mfclnl.-lr^o  al ways  locreaee. 
Jane,  WW,  j  —  Sat   M<a.  R*mtv>t  April, 

JUWA  VNR  (JOSEPH  GRIFFiTUS),    \f.l>.t 

Phytl Han-A* *t>*i*>h+Hr tnth*  British  Qr**ra1  Jfotpltal,  we. 

OBSTETRIC  APHORISMS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  COM- 

MENCINO  MIDWIFERY  PRACTICE      Serond  Ameriean,  from  the  Fifth  and  Revleed 
London  Edition    with  Additions  by  £.  R.  IIhtch),^,  M.D,  With  Illastrattons.    In  one 
neat  l2mo   volume      Cloth.  $1  25      (  Lttttfy  !ssu*d.) 
*mm  See.  p.  3  of  this  Catalogue  for  the  terms  on  which  this  work  i*  offered  as  a  premium  to 
subscribers  to  the  'vAhsricaw  JpoWA  t.  or  thk  MeniCAb  SctBltcl!B.*, 

QHHSGrllLli  ON  THE  PDEKPBKAL  FEVEK  AND  MEIGS  ON  THE  NATPUg,  SIOJJ8,  ANPTREA^ 
OTHER  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN.  1  vol.  MBNT  OF  CHILDBED  FKV  KR  1  vol  IT*,  pp. 
RTC.pp    4-VO,  cloth      f2  AO.  i      !MW.  clolh      14  00. 

DBWEts  STKEATISE  ON  THE  DtBEABEB  OF  ¥1  I  ASHWELLS  HKAi'TKAl.  TKEAT1SE  ON  TH  E  DIP- 
MALES.    With  Illustrations      Eleventh  Edition   I      EAbES  PKtJPLl  A  H  T<»  wo.M  l  N    Third  Amerle»at 
with  the  Author's  ln«u  i  ro  i»ror  umpataaod  eorrer*  I      from  the  Third  and  t*v  U»d  Londoaedltlon.  1  vol. 
tloae      In  r>Dc  o^tavg  volaipi  of  MB  pagea,  with  |      8t«.,  ppA3»,  cloth.    i.H  50, 
plates,  cloth.    $.1  00. 

J£ODGE  (HUGH  L.)f  M.D^ 

Kmeritn*  Pro/e*aor  o/  0&* Mrir* ,  Str,t  in  tht  f/winerW/jy  of  Ptnntptwnia, 

ON  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN  ;inducling  Displncemcnts 

of  the  Uterus.  With  original  illustrations.  Second  edition,  reviied  and  cu Urged.  In 
one  beautifully  printed  octavo  volume  of  581  pages,  cloth,  $4  50. 

ftHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),  ~Hf7n..  MR. LA. 

ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY.    Anew 

American  from  the  fourth  revised  and  enlarged  London  edition.  With  notes  and  additions 
by  D.  Frafcib  CotfotB,  M<1>,,  author  of  a  V  Practical  Treatise  on  tbe  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren/" oVo.  With  one  hundred  and  ninety  four  illustrations.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo 
volume  of  nearly  700  large  pages.     Cloth,  |4  00  ;  leather,  $5  00 

MONTGOMERY^  EXPOSITION  O?  THE  BTONS  >  RIOBT'8  SYSTEM  OF  M1PWIFERT.  Wllh  ooten 
AND  SYMPTOMS  oF  PREONANrY  With  two.  and  Additional  Ulaatralloa*.  Second  Aroertt  an 
•xqvl»l(ecol>ared  plaie^.aod  nnmeron^wokid  cuts        edition.     Oae  volama  oetavo.eloth    422  pugea, 

Tn  1  wn.\,  HTn.    .^nflsrlTrlOOpp^clotb.a.S  fft,  *2  fW. 

COUDTES  PRArTTOAL  thEATISK  ON  THE  1)18-     SMITH'S  PRAOTICAT,  TREATISE  ON  THRWA^T- 
EASES   OF   CHILDREN.    Sixth   edition,   rerUed  ^      JOT  Dl8li«ttQY 'VKflOaCt  K&^» C^vGV&5ae^«. 
Mad  daitmetitftf!      tn  nne  large  octavo  volume  ot  i       (U%aaa   Kw^T\ciaTi,  Nio^u  W*  **.tv\xi^.  ^*x\*w^.  -v%^ 
mmwrl.r  B'P  chwty  prided    pages,  cloth.  |»  16  *, '       ea\*T;*<\  ¥.%«\\*\k  *&\V\ou.    \u ^^a^Vaia^aiwas* «fcOav- 
Jmtber  $6  26.  ,      v  o  t  o\  am* ,  *Vov\k  %  VI  V& . 
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^THOMAS  (T.GAILLARD),M.D.. 

I  Prufr*A»r  nf  Ob*t*tHm,  <*e,   tn  ih*  Oatl^g*  of  Phyxieinn*  and  Swrpecw*,  N.  T  ,  A' 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMP 

edition,  thoroughly  revieed  And  rewritten.     Tn  one  Urge  and  liftndtome  octavo  volar, 
of  over  B50  page*,  with  fibottt  270  illustration*.      <  In  Pr*gt.\ 
The  mttbor  has  taken  ad  vantage  of  tbe  opportunity  afforded  by  the  cull  for  a  n. 
this  work  to  render  it  worth  v  a  rontinunnce  or  the  very  rt  favor  with  which  it  ha 

been  rewritten,  and  additions,  and  alteration*  introduced  wherever  the  advenes  Ol 
■  veiience  of  the  nufhnr  have  »hown  them   desirable,      At  the  Pnm« 
ed  to  avoid  uixfue  increa*e  in  the  fire  of  the  volume       To 
the  numerous   addition?  n  m-re  point    n^ed  but  v    ry  eleur  letter  hoe  been  u*ed.  ni»' 
the  number  of  pages  hai  been  increased  by  more  than  fifty.     Tin 

-lunged  ;  many  which  seemed  tn  be  aaperflonon  have  b*  «.  and 

large  miiii'-rr  of  utw  ad  .<uperiu    drawings  have  been  inserted.     In  it*  iraf  there 

ih.it    the  volume  will   iniiiotnin   the  character  it  has  acquired  of  a  stand 
1 11  of  its  important  su- 
A  few  notice*  of  ttt<  previous  adltloii  are  appended. 
A  work   which    ba«  rtJiulo*d   a  fourth   editkm*  and    log  light  and  ictruetb 


that,  160*  III  tlu    fbOl  ,  h*s  xrhieTed 

a  repatatian  which  plane*  it  alma 

of  critic" tn.  ii  *bicb  we  have 

quire  that   w  Ittle  more 

th\»-  new  le*u*     We  cannot  refrain  from  wiyln 
a*  a  practical  wnrk   t  n  the  Knwr 

ll*h.  or.  indeed.  In  any  other  language.    The  arm  Off*- - 
merit  of  the  i  admirably  ri^nr  m»rjroT  in 

which    the    *uWJecl    ,,1    the  differential   dhi_> 
Severn)  nf  th*  db*ea««"  i°  handled  incr  to  be 

■  t  who  want*  a  rluirouifhlv 
ettnloal  work  »rJ  rVer  lu  drflknll 

i  of  doubtful  lUagooati  ihiij  of  gain- 


1   and  d*- 
.p  oothin 


'••rtiiiri  '  hp-efmult*  —  L>md <-n  1 

Feb.  is.  ma 

RolncUf.rly  we  are  obliged  to  clone  this  q&uli 
work  nod 

don  Would  rwiiAfk.  1  h  ■>  I,  '. 

botfadhl  --b*. 

lakei; 

hf  certainly  h*«  roel  with  nt 

D«o  ~-Am   /<?ar«  i  r    If<?4 


BARNES  (ROBERT),  M.D..  F.RC.P., 
■***  Ffowme's  Hospital,  Ac, 

A  CLINICAL  EXPOSITION  OP  THE  MEDICAL  AND  SURG! 

C  AT,  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.   Second  American,  from  the  Second  Er.li.rged  and  J 
Engli  Inone  handwome  a*la»o  volume,  of  7H4  page*,  with  181  illustration* 

Cloih>  -Hit;  leather,  $5  50 ;  hrtlf  Russia,  $6.     (Jtttt  Ready.) 
The  coll  for  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Borne*7*  work  on  the  Dt*eo*efi  of  Female?  bap  encoartfed 

the  auth   r  to  moke  it  even  more  worthy  of  the  favor  of  the  profetMJon  than  be 

rnnjretDenl  »nd  eareful   pruning  space  ha*  been  fiuinii  for  a  new 

H-li*tvon>  of  the  Bladder  an  i   IJfiWel  Dieorderf,  without  increasing  the  Mze  of  th> 

many  new  illustrations  have  been  introduced  where  experience  ha^  «lin«n  them  to  he  need 

I*  tberefiire  h'|  .*d  t  hut  the  voluolf*  will  be  found  to  reflect  thoroughly  an  i  ytbe 

Condition  of  gyntccolngical  science. 

Dr    H»raf**t*nd*  tl  Iba  be«d  Of  hi*  prof*M<on  \u   th*  work  )*  •  e«laabl*  on*,  mid  should  hm  l«f«el 

the  olJ  m iry,  ind   U  reqa^iea  bat  «*ot  ^ertnlny    c>a  ul|#d  by  i 

of  hU  bo-!<  hy  n    Journ    tit.  Brit, it  ,  i^ts 

miater      It  l«  plain,  practical  com  mo  a  peeve;  -how* 

v.iv  Aeep  <-.  -i ...'<•, i  wtthoot  botn^  pedantic;  is  eml« 
i  i'ni-lit-rn  withoot  lu- 
heeit*:    pototl   obi   th"*   da.rt««M 

avoided  aa  wett  an  th«  *aec*m*  to  1m^  achieved  lu  tti*» 

v»r1one   o|)eratlAB«  eoaaeetod    wi'h   thin   hrnnob    of 

medicine;  and  will  Jo  tnacb  to  tmooLh  tbe  ragfed    texi-book,— 

putb  of  toe  vmnir  r^^p»**'d  \g\m  and  relieve  the  per- 

plesxtfy  of  tba   i   maiore  ye  art.  —  Canadian 

Junrn,  ftf   J. 

Wi  f\tj  tbe  !  •  t  o-  who,  bavlng  any  eon*lder- 
abl«  practice  Id  dlfce*--**  of  women,  ha*  no  copy  o' 
"Burn-  •    ,tnd  iDMtrnriiinn.     It 

la   a*  once  it  ho   I. 

neotlv  praeiirnl  Thtit  il  lm*»  kr*u  ^pprecUind  by 
|H«  profeaaloo,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  In  (hit 
country,  tn  «howo  hv  >h*  ^Mud  .  w]ag        Th\* 

jo   ^oon    upon    the   flal.-im     Prac( tfioner.    Noe.    ooflka.  lo  •■  *eBUlBlaf  »m u 

mentfl   which   brlu., 
Dr.  B^roe^'n  work  U  na„  at  a  practical  character,    The  *jccelleii< 
largefy  illn*t1  hl*own  nxperieure,     require  enntner  ktion,  ami   w««  Ii* 

Hti  hy  nofaeaa- c  h.  an  will  be  laaroed    that  tbey  w|U  fMr  rawoy  v 

from  the  feel   ihat  he  Muot««  from  oo  le»«  tbafi  «J28  i  altlon  a*  a  alaadard  le»i 
medical   author*-   in    nuoieroo«  conntrte*.     Coming    aludeatR  and   practlttuoera.  —  y. 
from  nucb  an  aoibot,  U  I*  aol  aeceiiMary  to  nay  tbat    Oct.  1R7S 


roily  abn 

i 

ot  bti  libr 


high 
iry   ev*rywb 
bee  a 


Tbiaeecoad  r»rl^d  edition,  of  coarst,  deserve*  I 
.oeudnM-nj  -  nrtth  :  !■ 

addlilotiM  I  -n.  »r  ae*f  I; 

all  the  addltl 

bxtt  bean  m ippearaaee 

tion      The   Anirrlrnn 
leitrntDg,  reaenrch,  and  |  work,  especially  full  and  apfo  I  we 

a<   taw  fc*m«  time  emi-    cordially  recommead  t 

-Jaurn.  o/ JVereoa*  and  Mtntnt  JJt 

I    l»r     Koub/h  are«t   won 


0.    Jf*4.   I* 


o 


IBA'DWICK  UAMES  R.V  A.M     MUU- 

neut  volume,  ro^^  V^m  f^  V^^Xt»«*uv    ^vt^rxn-.^ 


\^ 
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JTPMMRT  (THOMAS  ADDIS),  M.D. 
hJHB       8**rff*nn  to  th*  Wtrman'*  H>)*pitnl<  AVw  Fort,  «f  ■". 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AM)  PRACTICE  OF  GYNECOLOGY,  for  the 

uee  of  Btndonts  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  Second  Edition-  Thorotlgli,  Revised. 
In  one  large  nod  very  handsome  octavo  volume  nf  875  page*,  with  133  iJ  lustrations. 
Cloth,  $5;  leather,  $fl  ;  half  Russia,  f6  50.     {Ju»t  #mdy.) 

Preface  to  tor  Second  Edition. 

The  unusually  rnpid  exhaustion  of  a  large  edition  off  hip  work,  white  flattering  to  the  author 
**  an  evidence  that  hi*  Inborn  have  proved  acceptable,  hup  in  a  I*e4t  measure  heighleard  hil 
*en*u  nf  responsibility.  He  hns  therefore  endeavored  lo  lake  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  biui  lbs  its  revision.  Every  page  »<*s  received  hit  enrnert  wrutiny  j  (he  rntioi*ins 
of  hil  reviewer*  have  been  carefully  weighed  ;  and  while  no  marked  LvOFffWM  h«*  been  made  in 
the  »£ie  of  the  volume,  several  portion*  have  been  rewritten,  and  muvh  i>ew  matter  hn*  been 
added.  In  this  minute  nod  thorough  revision,  the  labor  involved  has  beer  much  greater  than 
Is  perhaps  apparent  in  the  reewlt*,  but  it  ha*  been  cheerfully  expended  in  the  hope  of  rendering 
the  work  more  worthy  of  the  favor  which  bae  been  accorded  to  it  by  the  profession. 

In  no  country  of  rhf  world  hae  gynaecology  re-  not  c*T*lrf#a  reading  bat  profound  .-tndy.  It*  value 
ceiv«d  u>or«  attention  ih'uiu  Amer  ca  I*  i*.<h"to,  a*  a  cuD'rtbntloo  o  gytiierolog y  1*,  perhaps, greater 
with  a  fleoitag  <<f  pleat  a  re  that  we  welcome  a  wora  ,  tba*  that  of  all  predion*  Ihernlure  on  the  »ubj«ot 


oo  dl»fl*nt«  of  women  from  ««  e*niueal  a  gvu»oo)o 
gift  a»  Dr.  Kmraei,  aod  i hn  work  i»  eaneutUlly  dial- 
eal,  aod  leare«  a  tflrxnk'  impre  I  of  the  author's  In- 
dlrLdaality  To  crltlsUtf.  with  «he  care  it  merit-, 
the  hook  throughout,  w  mid  tlt-rii  md  far  more  «p*c«= 
than  in  at  onr  command,  la  par  I  up.  we  can  *ey 
tbat  the  work  leem*  with  original  idea*,  fre-h  and 


ataabtsad^e-OMMfts*  M*d  &at.,  April ;,  < 

Tb*  wid*  repntetfon  Of  tt  *■  Sffthov  ioflk««  It*  pa*** 
licalton  an  erent  lo  lb*  gynceologb'at  world  ;  *n<l 
a  k;1  iri^  through  It*  puge*  *how*  tlmi  II  I*  a  work 
lo  be  MrHleri  wllli  rare.  ,  ,  Ir  moat  wlway*  b*  a 
work  to  hm  carefully  •tudled  and  fre.|«eetly  «oa- 
«ulted  by  thoae  who  praetia*  thl*  branea  oi  nor  pro- 


clear  aud  elegant  *fyle,  worthy  gf  Ihe  literary  repu- 
tation of  the  cmairy  of  I.ou^Ollow  and  Oliver  Weo* 
dell  Holme*.— Brit.  Mid.  Jvtirn  f  Feb   31,  1SS0 

No  gynecological  treatise  ha-  appeared  which 
cou'Ninrt  an  equMl  am^unr  of  original  and  nee  ml 
matter;  nor  doea  the  medical  ■  ad  »arglcal  history 
of  America  \w  I   MOT"  o»t*I  *n*i   nnefnl. 

The  tabular  and  *fati-iic*l  information  which  li 
contain"  i*  marr*11ouK,  hoi  h  in  o.nanilty  and  accu- 
racy, and  t;*iurto1  b*n  otherwise  (bsj  1  atalnable  in 
futnre  laeenrlgalorn.     It  Ln  a  woik  which  deuinndK 


▼alaable^  BEtbOjA*  ^.P'l'^vL^fv^i?!^*^*-*  I  fea-'lon.— ionrfr  Mvt  0*9  ,  Jan.  10, 18-0, 

Thecharnrt«r    of  Loo  well   known  To 

reqolrs  extended    notice — >»oflre  It  l«  *ay   I  bat    »0 
recent  work  opoti  any    lubjsei    boA    attained    eneh 
great  popnlarity  -o  riipldiy      A*  a  work   nf 
refereoce  apoo  ihe  nohj-ct  of  liihtjac»'-  o1  W 
>«  InTrtlnabl*      Ai  I  «**t    clltilcnl 

evperfeace  »nd   olvatrraclou  ll   ha*-  q"  sonal.    Ko 

d'hy.-lcino  who  pretetjt*  In  ktep  ti|t  with  the  *d- 
rmottot  of  tbU  department  of  menione  cwn  aiford  to 
be  wUhooi  11.  —  y-f/tkvttU  /oMr*.  **/  Medicinis  and 
Snrfitry.  M»yT  1*»0. 

UNCUS?  (J.  MA  TTllE  \YS\  J/./>„  LLfrv  KR^K.  tic. 

CLINICAL    LECTURES    ON    THE    J>ISi:.VSi:s    OF    WOMEN, 

Delivered  in  Saint  Bartholomew'*  Hospital.     In  ono  very  nmaX  octavo  volume  of   LTi 

pages.     Cloth,  |J  aft.      {Jttst  Ready.) 

Ths  author  !■  a  remarkably  clear   l««inr»r,  and 
US-   dliicu«eii>o  ul  «ympioiti«   and    u^hIio-iiI   V*  Toll 
and   eague-t1#e.      It    Will    be  a    work  wh  ch   wl 
fisll  t<>  bts  ro*d  wltb  bessfll  hy  praetlrloner    as  wot) 
a*  by  «iadeiita.-fMia.  X*d    and  Surg    Repf*rtmr< 

We    have    read   tbl*   hook  wltb  a  prea'  deal  of 

pieaaora.     ll  «^  full  of  g-.ud  tblags      Tli«  Mot*  on 

atamp  of  IndlrldoaUfy  fharf  If  widely  read,  a*  ihey    p.ih^n.ynad  t™.i-m«MK  scattered  through  <!** >k 

.<n>l,lnlii   il«u»v«    In.  fam      lh*¥  n  ii  *fkl     fail     li\    AV*rl    m    \  °     .  ■  ...      i & 


D 


They  are  In  eeery  w*  y  worthy  Of  t  heir 
Indeed,  we  look  npot*  them  »*  antottg  the  m«i»t  v*ln* 
ab'e  of  ble  conrribn'lons  They  ate  all  np>n  mat- 
ter* oT  great  Interest  10  the  general  practitioner 
Some  of  th  io  deal  wi  h  aabjecla  that  are  not,  a*  a 
rule,  adeqnatf-h  bsadlsd  in  the  text-book»;  oiher« 
of  them,  while  bej  ring  upon  injdee  ibei  are  nsaally 
treated  of  at  length  In  etich  work*,  yel  bear  ntich 


certainly  deserve  in  be,  they  csnnot  fall  to  exert  a 
wb^leaorae  restraint  upon  [he  nndueeagernet-*  wlih 
which  many  yoang  phy»ici*ns  *e*ru  bent  upon  pol- 
io wi  Of  lbs  wild  teaching*  which  »olnfe<t  tl 
cnlogy  of  the  present  day.  —  S,  T.  Med,  Journ., 
March,  1880. 


ire  sound,  tramtworihy,  and  ot  gr**at  »aln*»  A 
heulihy  oiceptlelMRi,  a  large  expetience,  and  a  clear 
jnigment  are  everywhere  iaaatf«et  Instead  of 
hrieti.lng  wlih  »drice  ot  doubt  Tit  I  value  aud  on* 
Mound  character,  the  book  \n  in  every  rxtpeet  a  aafs 
guide  —The  London  Lr\n4*t,  Jan   fit,  ISef. 
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AMSBOTHAM  (FRANCIS  H.)<  M.D, 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRIC  MEDI- 
CINE AND  SURGERY,  in  reference  to  the  Process  of  Parturition.  A  new  and  enlarged 
edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  the  author.  With  tdditioiiB  by  W,  V*  Keating,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Ac,  in  the  Jefferaon  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  In  one  In  rue 
and  handsome  imperial  ootavo  volume  of  fiSfl  pages,  strongly  hound  in  leather,  with  rait-ed 
hands  j  with  sixty-four  beautiful  plates,  and  numerous  wood-cuts  in  the  text,  containing  in 
all  nearly  200  large  and  beautiful  figures.     %1  00 


1 


VU7NCKEL  (F), 

'  *  Pro/HtMor  nnft  Director  a/Ms  Qyna>cnloffi'-*it  Clinic  in  ths  University  nf  Rontoek, 

A  COMPLETE  TREATISE  ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREAT- 
MENT OF  CHILDBED,  for  Students  and  Practitioner*.  Translated,  with  the  eou*ent 
of  the  author,  from  the  Second  Herman  Edition,  by  James  Rkai>  Chadwick,  M.D.  In 
one  octavo  volume.     Cloth,  $4  00.     (Lately  h< 

MANNER  {THOMAS  H.)t  M.D. 
'    ON  THE  8IGNS  AND  DISEASES  OF  PREGNANCY.    First  Amen*  an 

from  the  Second  and  Enlarged  Gagli*h  Edition       With  four  «aU>?«d^\«&**  XTxW^xttNx*? 
tions  on  wood.     In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  anou\.  b<M  ^w,  «\«>vV,\x%*?*- 


PLA  YFAIR  (  W.  S),  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.. 
Pruft  firie  Mfticin*  in  King*  Cothg«,et> 

A  TREATISE  ON  tHB  SCIENCE  AND  PlUCTtCE  OF  MtDWTFKRY. 

Third  American  edition,  revised  by  the  inthor.  Edited,  with  addition^  by  Ro»ert  P 
Harms,  M  D.  In  one  handsome  octavo  vn)um«  of  about  700  pages,  with  nearly  210 
illustrations.     Cloth,  $4  ;  leather,  $b  ;  half  Russia,  $5  50,      {Jul  Rta*iy  ) 

EXTRACT    FROM   TUB    AUTHORS    PRKfACI. 

The  second  American  edition  of  ray  work  cm  Midwifery  being  exhausted  before  the  oorre- 
iponding  English  edition,  1  enunot  belter  pbow  my  appreciation  of  ibe  kirni  recepioitj  my  book 
has  received  in  the  United  Stales  than  by  acceding  to  the  publisher  ?  request  that  i  ihould 
myself  undertake  the  i**ue  of  a  third  edition.  Am  little  more  than  a  year  has  elapeed  since 
the  second  edition  was  issued,  there  are  naturally  not  many  changes  to  make,  but  I  have 
neverthelef  I   flic  entire  work  to  careful  revision,  and  introduced  la  to  Uam 

more  important  recent  additions  to  obstetric  science,     To  the  op  ^astre- 

elytroloioy  — formerly  described  along  with  the  Cesarean  section — I  have  now  devoted  a  *ep*~ 
rute  chapter.  The  editor  of  the  Second  American  edition,  l>r,  Harris,,  enriched  il  with  many 
valuable  notes,  of  which,  it  will  be  observed,  I  have  freely  availed  myself. 

The  rneclic*l  profen-ion  ha*  u>w  the  opportunity  ,  a  very  Intelligent  Idea  el  thetn,  yet  all  deleft*  aet 
of  ad41  '"Ckc  of  «taedxrd  medical  workn     Decenary  for  %  full  uo*ler*r&i>dlng  of  the  •nbjtat 

on*  of th^-best  ?oIm  vcifsTy everpoMi*b*e. 

The  -abject  Is  takeo  ui>  with  a  matter  hand.     Tba  i 
]niii  J.  fr,u»-,i  to  UtiTlu  k)1  ii»  r/»rkou*pre>euistWiQK, 
tba  mnaMg^m-ut  and  remits,  Is  *<lroirably  *rr»n^J, 
Mini  Mm  stows  t'Lii>>rt*iD6d  will  be  foaad  «»»■»,  itllully 
,   And    the   opinion*   expre^aed  trustworthy 

The  wwr  abooiids  sill  plates*  iliustrattog  vaiiou* 


omitted 

The  rapHllv  wtih  which  oar 
follow*  another  I*  proof  Alike 

sstfinete  that  lbs  f 
It   >■   Indeed   no   whII    known    «□>] 


rbl«  work 

It' OCA  *L  I 


obrteirkcHl  position*;  they  are  admirably  wrought, 
ami  afford   great   h- 
Jr*<f.  itntf  Burg,  J  it  urn..  March,  1880. 
[f  Inquired  of  by  a  medical  ttadent  what  work  6a 
lea  we   *hoald    reeoaiatend   for  blin,  »*    par 
as   would  a  doefetealy  *4v\*f   him  to 
eheoes  PlayfiMfTs,     [1  »-  of  loureuienl  (die,  bat  what 
sief  importance.  Ma  treat  roe ut  of  ih<»   rarloH* 
<»  r.iuci^  aud  plain.    While  the  dlo< 
aad  description!  are  nufflcleiilly  elaborule  to  reuder 


thai   nothing    need    be    »aM    of  It  a»    a  whole.     All 
thing*  cobvid'ered,  w 
be*t  «m   Mtdwtf-ry  In  the  Kngtiah  language 
tfniioil  JoHmnh  May,  IS&t 

rtalwly   \m  an  admirable  expoaiMoa  of  tea 
.Kill  Practice  of  Midw)  -  »araa  lbs 

•  ddidonh  utada  by  the  Aio*rir«u  editor,    I 
Harrti,  whu  uerer  Utters  »u   I>1|*   w..rJ,  auJ    w  ii.»«# 

rial  d-','nt  (  ft 
ubstotf4ca  aiH  SO   well    kii.iWQ    in   rln-   profe«"»ton,  *r» 
of  j;icat  value  —  Tht  Atntricnn  Pratttti**'* 
[SB* 


T>ARNh\<  [FANCOUMTSt  ff.0., 
<•*-*  Fajrdioiom  to  th*  G>  aeraJ  LuiHv  ia  Bofpfteh  London. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MIPWIPEB.Y  FOR  MIDWIFES  AND  MEDICAL 

8TtU>ENTS,     With  6U  Illvitrationi.     Id  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume  of  20u  p«ge« ; 

cloth,  «I    25.     (Now  Ready.} 
The  book  |a  written  in  plain,  nod  **  Tar  aa  poe-  i  will  be  popular  with   thoi-e  for   wlum   It    bi 
sibla  in  uuiechnkatlansna^.   Any  letelllgsot  n  iua    at    fh# 

wife  or  medical  ntudem  tna  easily  eoiof»r*>hfUtt   the  |  wl  fefy   tteefuJ  'it  Mnt, 

dlrecti«]Q»      It   will    undoubtedly  fill   a  want,   and     Aug    1ST* 


WH C  0 BS TETRICAL  JO UR KA  L.     ( F* 

THE  OBSTETRICAL  JOURNAL  of  Great  Britain  ill 


hack 


'1   Ireland; 

Including    Mi nwir*RY,  and  the  Disbanks  ok  Womh   Asn  Nfots,     A   m..n 
61  octavo  pages,  very  handsomely  printed.     Subscription,  Three  Dollars  per    annum 
Sinfffe  Numbers.  25  cents  each. 
With  the  January  number  will  terminate  Vol.  VII.  oT  the  Obstetrical  Journal.      The  first 
No.  of  Vol.  VIH.  will  he   issued  about  Feb    l*r  •  I  hr  •■  Ahel  mM  of  1ft  j 

per  No.  will  he  dlteontlooed,  and  the  periodical  will  tbeticeforth  eonslitof  I 
at  the  exceedingly  low  price  of  TttReB  Dollars  per  annum,  free  of  ii^to^e.     For  this  trjJ 
lum  the  subseriber  will  thus  obtain  more  than  Ton  pu^e*  per  unnuiu.  t  an  extent 

variety  of  information  which  may  be  esiiiu.tieu  i'rom  the  fa«t  that  Vol.  VI    vt  the  ^OaeTSiai- 
oal  Journal'  contains  in 

'•RHiistL  CouucrtticaTiotfB     .     .      44  Articles  '  Is  Moktuly Su«m ak  rtielee 

UoaiMTAL  PNACtici      ....        4      "  "  u  PanuTKir      -i 

GaNKKAL    CoiiMRSPOHOKSCE     „       ,  5        •*  NtWS '.»  ** 

Krvikwn  op  Book  a  .....         o      «•  _ 

PROCKEDIMOS    OV    SotlKTIAS     .       .      101         "  241 

Im  MuMOLVMiMMAKV,  ObSTRTRIC      7-^         *' 

and  that  it  numbers  nm^ng  iti  contribatnrs  the  di*tinfrui«hed  names  of  L*mbr  Attn  ill,  J 
AvKLtxj,  R.»iit:fiT  Barhki,  J.  Hihry  Uknnbt,  Nathan  Bockuak,  Thomas  CnA»isit» 

WOOD  CttUHC  HI  M,t  C  HAUL  K.H  t*L  A  Y*  Joil  d  Ct.  A  V,  J     MATTHKW!*    DuHCAN,  AaTH  I  R    J  Kl\T 

<*KK  SKUA  LOU,   W     M     OftAlLY    Hi  WITT,  J.    BBAXI   rN   HlCKA,   WlLLlAl     LtHUMAS 

noaALn,  Alfred  Mkaduws,  Alkx.  Simpson,  J.  Q.  Swaynr,  La  WROX  lArr,  Koward  J,  1 
K>  H.  Trknuolue,  T.  Spbrckr    Wells,  Arthur  Wjgglk* worth,   and  many  otL 
jraished  pmetHfoneri       Under  sueh  •aspires  it   has  amply   fulfilled    its  object  of  preventing  to 
the  phv-h  inn  all  that'll  new  &>n<i  VuVete%vv^%iu  the  rapid  development  of  o  betel  rioaj  and  g>nr 
eologieal  iciettoe. 

As  m  very  large,  taf.teue  \tt  l\i*  ett^ntTVvXVm  Vw\.\*  ax\>\^v\sx>*\  xwA«  ^>a .\«\^%w^\' 
ifentlemen  who  prOi^se  lo  %u\w«T\V»t  t*w\  *uV*wYV\Ata  V^wAVaf.  Vs  m« 
■  re  recotnme.ided  lo  Wr  no  *<M  ia  ^H^  tweaxViRM^  u^W^^W 
niRy  ut  Roy  time  b«  ea.Uuueved. 


II  KN 


■ 


Henry  C.  Lea's  Son  &  Co.'s  Publications— (Midwifery,  Surgery).    25 
/  EISHMAN  (  WILLIAM),  M.D., 
A  SYSTEM  OF  MIDWIFERY,  INCLUDING  TOE  DISEASES  OF 

PREGNANCY  AND  THE  FUEKPERAL  STATE.  Third  American  edition,  revhcd  by 
the  Author,  with  additions  by  Joraw  B.  Pabrt\  la\D,t  Obstetrician  to  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital.  *©♦  In  one  jarge  and  very  handsome  octavo  votutue,  of  733  pages,  with  over 
two  hundred  illustrations.  Cloth,  $4  btit  leather,  $5  50  ;  half  Rutein,  $6.  [Jnst  Rtatiy,) 
Few  workeon  tbh  Bti>  jeet  bare  met  wllh  ip  grenl ,  rlor  la  I  he  Englleh  language,— Canada  Uinati  %  J»n, 

a  demand   at  thl*  one  appear*  to    have.     ToJDdge    IS80, 

by  the  frequency  with  which  tit  anlhor'p  vi*w*are       fat  b.iok  la  gfeatty  traprnv#d.  and  as  each  wUlba 

Sn..fed,  *ud  tta  eiatemenla  referred  tola  obetetrlr«l    w„  io*e  who  are  trying  to  keep  poitad  In 

teraiore,  one  w^old  jndge  that  there  are  few  phy-  tna  rapid  advances  which  wre  being  made  to  the 
aiclaoa  deviling  roach  ailantioa  to  obstetric*  who  nudy  of  oosfetrtes.^£o*r>-n  Jf'd  (tmathiro  Jovrn,> 
are  wlihuul  It.    Th«  author  la  evidently  a   roan  of   j0T   ^#  157a 


I 


ripe  experience  and  conservative  vtewa,  and  Id  no 
branch  of  medicine  ere  tbeee  more  valnable  thee  In 
thl*  —AVir  fitwJasMaW,  Jan    U 

We  gltdty  welcome  the  new  edition  of  IbU  excel- 
lent ust  boukof  midwifery.  Tbe  former  ediiKwp 
have  bean  in  oil  favorably  received  by  the  pro'ee- 
at  nil  on  both  f  de*  of  tbe  A 1 1  m  u  K 1 0  Id  tbe  proper*'' 
tionof  the  pre'tnt  edition  The  author  ha*  made  sock  'juUrH  ,  Marc 
alteration    hr   ibe  progreep  of  obntetrlc  J    *cl«ar*' 


To  tbe  American  atndeat  tbe  work  bt 
prove  admirably  adapted*  complete  In  all  Hi 
«-.N<>atiali  y  modern  in    lis  lee* a lags  and  wil 
i>n-lranon*  noted  for  rlenrrie**,  Atid  pn  cM«»n(  It  will 
gain  in  favor  and  be  recognized  an  a  wmk   el  ■rand- 
»rd  merit      Tbe  work  eaoi  »r,  eod 

la  cordially  recommended. -~iV    Q  I  8wrg, 


|Otre,  and  we  cannot  bar  admire  tbe  'I      "J-  "„  "/V .,,;" 
ability  with  which  the  taik   baa  been  ^^ra^,^!.!*^.!^^ 
We  tone!**  it  en  admirable  text-book  f*r  .Mi-nti ;  Pjjj  Vd«  .  II  ,.  to  - 
dorteg  iheir  attendance  upon   l^rure.    *^  ^'*l  ^  -nd   r0luhle  fot^  lo   n>(.   ,  wlto.  of 


Leiebman*  J*  certainly  one  of  the  bep(  nyetematlc 
It  in  v.  ry  son  pi  eta  la  all  tbe 
1    ,*  (roaiitl      To  pfMtlll 
'mil  •  mlentH  It  is  l<>  ided  as  a 


«fib< 


& 


I  March,  1SS\ 

ARRY  (JOHN  A)i  M.D.,  ~       — — 

0M4HMkjR  tf>th*  Phtlnirtf.hin  Ih^pitni  t  rfc«f-Pf«f    r>/fA*  0M  ''tl 

EXTKA-UTERINE    1MIK0NANCY:    ITS  CLINICAL  BISTORT, 

DIAGNOSIS,    PR<  AND   TREATMENT.     In  one  handsome  octavo  volume. 

Clr.th.  $2  oO,     {Latrty  h*n*d.) 

QDGE  (HUGH  £,.),  Jf ./>.,""" 

SmfrifT*^  ProffAQrt/fXfdwlftry,  *n.t  tnth*  ffni^rwiip  of  P**n*yl?aniat  Ac. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  DBSTBTBICS.     I 'Jus- 

trated  with  large  lithographic  plates  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  figures  from 
original  photographs,  and  with  numerous  wood  mita,  In  one  large  and  beautifully  printed 
quarto  volume  of  5&0  double-columned  pages,  strongly  bound  in  cloth.  $14, 

oody  in  a  tingle  volume  the  whole  nclenee  and  arl  of 
^h^l#t^ic*  in  siahormti  ten  I  i»  cinnbinHd  with  ac- 
corate  and  Varied  pictorial  illoftlrationii  no  that  t>o 
rue!  or  principle  ia  left  nuntated  or  aneaplalaed* 
—  Am    M*d    Ttm**t  4« pi   3,  1864. 


The  work  of  Dr.  Hodge  Is  aomelhtng  more  than 
a  atmple  preaentarlon  of  h^  partlcalat  vinwa  In  tbe 
department  of  Oheietrlce;  It  la  ^nnneihing  morf 
than  an  •rdluarytreatiaeoa midwifery ;  it  )p,  to  fact, 
a  cyclopedia  of  midwifery.     He  baa  aimed  lo  em 


*»#  Specimens  of  the  plates  and  letter- press  will  he  forwarded  to  any  Address,  free  by  mail, 
on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  postage  stamps. 

QrTIMSON  {LE  WIS  A),  AAI,  M.D., 

*3  Snrg*on  tolht  PrtjthyttTinn  H<'ttplfnf 

A  MANUAL  OF  OPERATIVE  SURGERY.     In  one  very  hnn.lsome 

royal  12too.  volume  of  about  oOOpnges,  with  ft|i  illustrations;  cloth,  $2  60.  (Just  hswd.) 
Th*  work  before  ne  la  a  well  prlared,  profusely    per<ar«ila|  U«».      Tht   wurk  in  baadeomely  kllua- 
1 II  UHt  rated  maaoal  of  over  four  tin ud red  and  peveoiy    irated,  aao  thede  criptionsareele-*r  and  well  drawn 
pa«e«.    Tbe  novice,  by  a  peroral  of  the  workT  will     It    la  a  elerer  and   uaefnl   wo  n   »iudent 

grtin  a  good  Idea  of  the  g^artral  domain  ^f  ..p^rKtiifn  should  poaaeaa  woe  The  preparailao  of  this  work 
enrgery,  wblle  ibe  practical  *nrgHnD  baa  pre  peat  sd  doe*  away  wlih  the  u*co*ntry  ©f  p.jnd>  ring  o?er 
to  blm  wtthiD  a  very  conciae  and  inleltjglble  form  larger  wurks  on  pargery  for  de*eripilune  of  opera- 
tbe  latest  and  mopt  approved  selection*  of  operative  tloa»,  a*lt  |'rep*nre  io  *  nnl»l»el  I  jaai  what  la  wanted 
proeadare.  Thepre«kaloD  ard  «ooei*eae^wiih  which  'by  the  paraeon  wltboat  an  elaborate  search  10  bad 
the  different  operation*  are  daacrib+d  enable  the  i  it  —MtL  Mud  Jmtrnnl,  Aug  lh78, 
«nib<«r  to  oomprep^  an  itnniei]i»e  jiujiiuu  r  i.r  iiruciieal        m^     -„.w    .1     -    ^« 

K*cora,  ang   3    ia,*.  claaaed  whb  the  teat-booka  for  aradenit  or  operative 

ThU  volume  t a  devoted  entirely  to  operative  enr-  ,  .argery,  aod  M  pr^cniloner 

gery,  and  U  In  tended  lo  famiilarlie  t  ha  atodaat  wth    —  Cincinnati  Lanotnnd  Ctinie.Jaly  *7,  IBlk. 
ibedataiU  of  operation!  aud  the  diferent  modes  of! 


ftEET'l  OPESATIYK  StTRUERT  In  I  T«il,  Svo. 
•  1.,  of  660  pagea;  with  about  100  wood-eat*  |S  26   | 

COOPKR*8  LBCTVRE6  ON  TBE  PRINCIPLEb  A«D 
PaAOTicaopSransaT,  In  1  vol .  flvo  el'h  .TfiOp.  |2.' 

OlB80»T8INSTITDTEK  AND  PRACTICE  OF  StTE- 
okrt,  Eighth  edlt'n,  Improved  and  altered.  With 
thtrty-fouf  platea,  In  two  handaomeocava  vol* 
amea.aborit  lnoopp .,  leather. rataed  hand^.  is  W. 

TH  E  P  R  INC  I P  L  m  A  N  D  PR  ACT  I C  E  0  F  WU  KQ  ERT . 
By  Wiu-m*  Piaa  is,  ¥  R  &  £,,  Frofe-'r  of  Surgery  \ 
tbn  Uulrernhf  of  Aberdeen.    Edited  by  Joan  ', 


.Num..  M  D,  Pr.»fei#erof  Snrgeiy  In  thepenna 
Medical  College,  Si!i<  n  1  0  'he  Penniiylvanla  Hosl 
pltal.Ac.  In  on"  rery  hnndnnme  octavo  vol,  of 
760  pagea,  with  tflf  llluaT.raiioa-.cliitl],  #370. 
MILLKH^fRlisClPLK^tiS  rtUROEKV  rourlbAme- 
rlrao,  from  the  Third  Edinburgh  Kdkloti.  In  one 
large  Svo.  vol*  of  700  pagea,  with  o4l>  ilJuslrations 
obsihi|:i7&, 

MlLLEK'g  PRACTICE  Of  SURGERY.   Fomx^V.  Kxa*- 
rican,  from  \,he  \**\  tfA\uWx^\i  V.vV\V\oTi  V.*,xV*CtNii 
the  MnetAcav-b  wftVtK    Vti <vaa\wraja%^it»  "*^\  «i\tw*%xvi 
f  0^  v».^e* » * \V\fc  ^VA  \Wu^\rHv;\^xi**.  e\«X^,  V^V 


wilt  oonflrm  hu  lit:*  &t 


6yROSti  (SAMUEL  DO*  M.D., 
r  Prof&nor  a/  Surff'Tv  tnthr  J* f ergon  Medical  CotUgt  0/  P\tl>i4<tp\<(t . 

SYSTEM  OF    SURGERY:    Pathological,  Diagnostic,  T\u 

and  Operative  Illustrated  by  upward*  of  Fourteen  Hundred  Engraving  Fifth  editior 
oar*- fully  revised,  and  improved.  In  two  large  and  beautifully  printed  imperii!  octavo  vol- 
umes of  about  2JNK0  ppM  strongly  bound  in  leather,  witb  raised  bauds,  $  15,  half  Kuhu, 
raised  bands,  $16. 
The  continued  favor,  ihown  by  the  exhaustion  of  successive  large  editions  of  this  great  wort, 
proves  that  it  has  successfully  supplied  a  want  felt  by  American  pn>  aid  students.     It 

th«  present  revision  no  pairs  hare  been  spared  by  the  author  to  bring  li  in  every  respect  fully 
up  to  the  day.  To  effect  this  a  large  part  of  the  work  bas  been  rewritten,  and  the  wbnl*  m. 
arged  b)  nearly  one  fourth,  notwithstanding  which  the  price  has  been  kept  at  it»  former  very 
moderate  rate.  By  the  use  of  a  close,  though  very  legible  type,  an  unusually  large  ei^ 
matter  is  condensed  in  its  pages,  the  two  volumes  containing  as  much  as  four  or  five  ordinary 
Octavos  This,  combined  with  the  most  careful  mechanical  execution,  and  its  very  durable  btnd 
ing  render*,  it  one  of  the  cheapest  works  accessible  to  the  profession.  Every  subject  properly 
belonging  to  the  lomain  of  surgery  is  treated  in  detail,  so  that  the  student  who  possesses  tail 
work  may  be  said  to  have  in  it  a  surgical  library. 

Wb  have  now  brought  ><u rhuik  to  a  conclusion,  and 

have  Feidum  rend  n  work  with  the  practical  **lut»  of 

v*  ba*«  been  BaOfWlMIBTtSJSSjd.  Kvery chapter  ic 

gather  thrtt  the  bnay  practitioner. 

when  in  ditto* ltf<oan  m  once  find  theinbtrnietbio  he 

lite  a  i  ory,  l*  iMwinopoiitiin. 

p  r\  ol  the  world  betas]  fully  represented  in  it. 

Fact,  U  «n  historically  unprejudiced,  and 

sja  smlnawtly  praetlealttliat  It  is  aiuio*t  a  fa  lee  oompll 

■est  to  say  thai  *  *  believe  it  to  he  deatl 

n  foremost  place  **a  work  nf  reference,  while  I 
of  *Ufit«-ry   Si  k. 

The  jirlotinjrand  binding  of  the 
work  J*  hti-v  lndeed.it  eontrert*.  In  the 

Utter  i  Bnaltsh  medical  ant* 

forflcal  which  ire  generally 

so  wrwtchadlj  "ire  re- bind  In  a  before 

(bay  aji  in\  Lima  la  use.— DuU,  Journ.  of  Mtd.  Sci„ 
Slanh,  tB?4, 

Dr^QrOSe*!  Suruvry,  a  KT*mt  work,  haa  become  Still 
greater*  both  h  •  rit,initp  montreo 

The  liffernnce  In  actual  number  of  page*  i*  not  mnrr 
rsa-e  having   been  in- 
to wbui  we  believe  la leebnieaUi  termed  -eie- 
i 
vliich,  *re  improve- 

uiruu.—I,ond.  f,nnv(,  Nu*.  J  A,  1672. 

It  com M ne*.  ae  perfectly  a*  possible,  th*- qualities  of 
a  te.*t-book  and  work  of  reference.  We  think  this  last 


-urgery/ 
■"  Primug  inttr  Ptim       It  is  I 
Uodieal.  i>  recto.  su« 
auy  living  man 

la  l lie  given  BOB 
been  iinmcoM 
powers  of  nm 
di-riplmeand  tn 
of  acquired  kn> 
Mfii.Joum..  Fat    I 

As  a  whole,  we  regard  the  w 
♦'System   of  Saffen 
Lenii  M 

The  two  mac 
oomplsr.  .-  turtle* 

Some  year?  aa- 

tins  of  tln>- 


ork  a*  therwpiwsetttatfVt 

<<*ge.< — SL 


tford  • 

tery 

Spurt 

A  romplete«yirt»s 
and  practice i a  all 


l'  iriim  »[>.- 


«)'  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

A    PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON  THE  DISEASES,  INJURIES, 

and  Malformation*  of  the  Urinary  Bladder,  the  Prostate  Gland,  find  the  Urethra    Third 

Ion,  thorottghlj  Revised  and  Condensed,  by  Samobl  V\ 
the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  674  puges,  with  I* 
tratins.   Hiith.$4  &Q.     (Jnst  Ittntd.) 
For  reference sn't /mere  HuformaUon,  the  pbyiiclan  «a»ee  c f  the  urinary  or«»n«  —Atinw.a  Mtd, 
k  that  mecle  their  oece*aitkef'|  1*76. 

'  "ll  "J-        It  i*  with  pleasure,  we  ooe  again  take  us  lhl»  old 
i.-diy  new  drv.,.    In  .J.  -nl.  it   p... 
b;i  inl'"uii"  ill  u-rnitr  n*  and  gone    MriiHli  «a  .  ,„.„.  t^.i.  ,„  ^ 


out  II  ,i  as  B  „«.*  book  in  T«rv  a 

Idea*,  i«  b»*  the   unu>ual  a'itraida^e  of  b^in  cI|       i>(*,^.^  Gf    t 

bende*i,by  the  rea^nahlr  and  practical  -  »nd  "  LilbvLosa*  "  nr 

In  wh<ch   the  rarloiis  nubjwls  are  *yi>rrmaftsxJ  an.i     ,, 

rd     VTehesrtl  mend  it  to  the  yirofe*- 


a>  a  valuable  a-ldit  i-.n  to  the  important  IttereturenfdU- 


Vctk  v..; 


?  bate  »T»r 


JJT   TUB   SAMS  AUTHOR 

A   PRACTICAL   TREATISE    ON    FOREIGN    BODIB8    IN    THE 

AIR  PAS6AQK8.     In  1  vol.  8vn,,  with  illustrations,  pp.  4«8,  cloth,  $2  75. 
jyRUITT  (ROBERT),  M.R.<£s.t$c. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODERN  SURGERY, 

A  newand  revised  American, from  the  eighth  enlarged  and  improved  London  edition    Illai 
trated  with  four  hundred  and  thirty -two  wood  engravings.    In  one  very  handsome  <xi*i>. 
volume,  of  nearly  700  large  and  closely  printed  pages,  clolht  $4  00  ,  leather*  $£  60 
All  that  l  be  norska!  «t%daatQi  vt*t\.\\VoaaTcoald  practice  of  aaraery  are  treated,  aai  to  cl«*fiy  »mh 
d-«lre  —  Dnhtin  Qwirtertv  J«He»al.  WT%VSn^v^.%V^,av\^%lucldateevery*mj 

||  |i  a  ni oat  adtnAranVe  noo^     ^ f%  ■ 4o ^^Xnn^\  ^v ^^  (  ^;aaj 

ar  ben  wi  ha  ve  ***w\n* A  »ae  w\A  mote  ?\*a*w.     \  ^ot%w w  ^wm*** 
fforfon  M*d.  and  S«rfi.  Journn-i  \^t\u|  Vaa  %'a>\*)«v%  v*^1 

v  AA.tk\iAtt&tfaVi  *«na\*Vw**\,^*ft*>  %>^^  **t  \i^\\^  me*v\*^  V%.  i 
I  n  Mr  D.oUf.  booX  ,t  W»  * »« ^3£J  Ji4  «„\  Am  ««.««!««v-A~  »«»~x. 
•evou  httodied  pfc»»,  *>otW  xb«  V"      v 


A  SB  HURST  (JOHN,  Jr.).  M.D.f 

^*-  Prof  of  ONmktA  Sviyrry.  Uktf  "/  Pa  .  Surgnon  to  the  Episcopal  Htmpital,  Philadelphia, 

THE    PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.     Second 

•dltfoD,  entnrged  and  revised.     In  one  very  large  and  bund-,  int    octavo  ?ol 

TQM  pages,  with  542  illustration*.    Cloth,  $o;  leather,  % 7  ;    half  Russia,  $7  :»0       {Ju>t 

Ready.) 


ConaeleDllott»Desa  nod  thoroaghneft*  are  two  very 
marked  traha  of  character  In  the  author  of  thU 
book.  Out  of  these  traits  largely  ban  |mwu  itta 
enccees  of  hU  mental  fruit  lu  the  pa»t,  and  the  pre- 
n«nt  offer  »wmn  Id  no  wis*  no  exception  to  ifhm  line 
gone  before.  The  fa r»t*r«l  »nnui[^meiri  -'f  the  vol- 
nme  I*  the  *em*'  M  in  the  first  edition,  bat  ^very  purl 
ban  been  enrefaJlv  r*vt-ed,  nod  much  new  mutter 
added.— Phil*  U§d    Timet,  Feb.  J,  1F79. 

We  have  previously  spoken  of  Dr,  A«hhur*t'e 
work  la  term*  of  prai*e  We  wleb  to  reiterate  then* 
terras  here,  sod  to  arid  that  no  more  fcaii*faetury 
representation  of  m oleru  attrgery  ha*  yet  fallen 
from  tbe  pre«a.  la  point  of  judicial  fa Iru ►■-■>,  of 
power  of  condensation,  at  accuracy  and  cuttcmeaeMi 
of  expre«*ion  and  thoroughly  good  UnglUh,  Prof. 
Anhljnrat  ba»  no  «uperU>r  umongihe  nnrgtc*l  writer* 
in  America, — Am.  Prm:titi<>n*r.  J»o 

The  nttempt  to  embrace  la  a  volume  or  IQno  page* 
the  whole  laid  of  Mrnrt.  general  and  special, 
w.iaLJ   bo  a  *•    ■  not  em  through  I  he   most 

llrel*<e  Industry  In  co  Ming  and  arranging,  and 
the  wlna»t  judgment  in  condensing  end  erclnding. 
These  bcillUe*  have  beee  abundantly  ewpL 
the  author,  and  he  ha*  glv*o  o«  a  luott  excellent 
treatise,  brought  up  by  the  revision  fur  the  aeeond 
edition  to  the  Intent  d*te  Of  com  as.  I  Ui-  bank  U  net 
de*Lgned  for  »pecUM*U,  but  m*  a  course  of  general 
narglcal  kn»"  l»dge  and  for  general  practitioner*, 
and  an  a  text-book  for  ntndeutt  It  U  not  «orpa*ised 
by  aoy  that  ba*  yet  appeared,  whether  of  h  "tne  or 
roretgn  aatborehlp .—  It.  *\iruiina  Med.  Journal, 
Jan.  1679, 


AahhnrH'i   Surgery  I*   too   well    kaowo    la    thle 
country  Id  rial  cOmntandalloa  from  aa. 

Tbie,  it*  second  edition,  enlarged  and   thoroughly 
rerlaed,  hrloge  it  u»*it>  ext~ 

bo  <k  th*o  sny  recently  published  lrejiM«e.     Though 
numerous  add r loo*  have  been  made,  tb*  <die  nf  the 
i  work  l«  nol  materially  t«ert#a«d     Th*  mam  trouble 
or  text  book*>  of  modern  ilea  a 
camheraottte.    The  ain  booh  which  will 

furulcb   him    the   ijkwI   Information   in  the  ihorie>t 
In  w*rj  reaped  thle  work  of  aabfaarwt  i* 
the  model  text  book     full,  comprehensive  and  com- 
pact —y,iAhriH*  Jour.  »f  it/id    rmd  Snrff  ,  Jefl*  '71>. 

The  favorable  r  caption  of  the  Or*t  edition  in  a 

i  nl*<>  of  the  popularity  of  the  *  mrum,  wbleh  ts 

fre»»h  from  the  edirnr  •<  i  a aii»  wllb  many  eel 

menl«ft<  aenta     the  author  of  tbla  worfc 

U  deservedly  popabtr  m  no  editor   md  writer,  und 

lona  to  the  litoralori  <>(  "Qrytry  hap« 

I  ir  him  wid*  repnterloa     The  vote  me  d»v 

offered  the  pnife*elou  will  «dd  new  Iwnhsbi  I 

Hlrexdy  wcm   by   pvOtlotll  mt      We  c.*u 

only  add  tluit  thf  work  la  Will  turaug  d,  filled  wiih 

practical  matter,  had  cental**  In   hrir-r  and  cI^at 

laagaaue  all  that  le  neceHflwry  L<>  be  Eeeruen  by  the 

»tudeut  of  nnrgery  whllnt  lu  ai^ndauce  npno   lee- 

torea,  or  the  general  practitioner  in  hi-  daily  routine 

practice.— Jf'/.  M<"t  Journal,  J«n    I 

The  fact  Ibdt  this  work  bus  reurbfd  ■  «eeoad  edi- 
tion bo  very  aOOl  nfrer  tt>e  poblfQSTlefl  of  M»e  flint 
one,  ppeftk*  more  highly  of  Ita  mertca  ihnu  a 
we  n^igbt  eay  in  the  w»y  of  oommendatloe.  Il 
Reema  to  bare  immediately  galn<vd  the  Tavor  off  Bttt- 
dentn  and  phyhlctaun,— rtnttn,  Med.  irVto#t  Jau    79, 


TjRrANT  {THOMAS),  F.R.C.&, 

■*«*  Bwg&m  ta  Ony'e  Hnnpital. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY,     Second  Am.  nam.  frnm  tlie  See- 

otid  and  Revised  English  Edition.     With  Six  Hundred  and  Seventy  two   Kn<rnvinpa  on 

Wood      In  one  large  and  very  handioroe  imperial  octavo  volume  of  over  111  tin  Urge  and 

closely  printed  p*g*t.     Cloth,  $A  ;  leather,  $7      {Jutt  Rett. 

This  work  hni  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  two  thorough  revtsion»  at  the  bund  of  the  author  einoe 

the  appearance  of  ibe  first  American  edition,  resulting  in  a  very  noloble  enlargement  ot  siie  and 

improvement  of  mntter.     In  England  thfl  has  led  to  the  division  lA  the  work  EatO  two  volume*, 

which  are  here  compri^eil  in  «»net  the  fire  being  increnned  to  n  Inrge  imperuil  .  ,.,j  nn 

a  oondensed  but  clear  typo.     Tbe  aeries  of  illustrations  tine  underline  a  like  revi^iorj,  ax d  will 

be  found  c  i>  rreif  ponding  I  y  improved. 

The  marked  eu«  work  on  both  aidea  of  the  Atlantic  f*how«  th^t  Ibe  aathor  h\s  aoo- 

ceeded  in   the  effort  to  give  to  student  and  practitioner  a  aou.id  and  truat worthy  goido   | 
practice  of  Surgery  ;   while  the  stroultnneou*  appearance©!'  the   pre^eni  edition  m  fing|*od  and 
in   thia  country  affords  to  the  American  reader  the  benefit  of  ibe  most  rtteal  advonooi  made 
abroad  in  surgical  science. 

Tbt-r*  are  «o  w*uy  text-books  of  mrgery,  to  many  ,      Another  editluo  of  this  manual  ha  ring  be«n  called 
written  by  skilled  and  dlstingniihed  handi*,  that  toob  '  for,  the  aathur  basav^liHU  alowelfurtl 

rofa  third  adfiUon  In  Knglnod  I-  no  Hiiht  '  to  mak«>  no  fur  alterations  in  the  Bubxtrtuoe  e»  we4 
praiae.     Mr,  Uryanl  tarfHa  1 1 » i - .  by  en-arueae  of  -t>i'      U  in  rhe  arrangement  of  tbe  work,  aud,  wich  m  vleas 


to  Ita  iuiproveoieot  ha»  reca-i  ihe  maieriHU  and  re* 
vlued  rhe  whole      We  Hurnelva*.  an*  ot  the  itpmioa 

that  there    It  a>t   hetter  work   on   ^ur^ery  extuat 

tXt.cinnnti  Med    ffeiBW,  Mrtirh,  |s7n 

Bryanr*  Surgery  h*«  been  favorably  received  from 

the  flrnl.aod  evidently  growa  In  the  e«4«*n  o4  tbe 

lnd.-if^.  *nd  Surg.  Reporter,   Marrb  &  ,n  w  ih  eHch  ao<,MediO|  edlltoa      In  gUnc- 

ing  over  the  vol  nine  bef.irv  n»  weQtid  prouf  la  »ituu-t 
every  chapter  of  the  thoiougb  ravialoo  wl»leh  ibe 
work  b  ^^  and  ergo  oe,  ui.'iv  pane  baring  Wo  cut 
out  and  replncfd  by  metier  entirely  frvnh.— JV  T 
Mt.l.     OMTt*.,  April 

Welcome  a*  ibe  new  edllloo  in,  nod  a«  much  as  It 
la  entitled  to  cuinmeudation,  yet  its  appearance  at 
ibl»  time  Ih,  lu  a  eenata  ipu-e,  n  Matter  ol  r-tfiet  ai 
;w  new  lltu>tranone  |  u  ^j  ^  io  Cot„p#tiilon  with  another  work  lately 
prwMtntetl  the  work  \MUm&  from  tne  e.ui^  pren»  But,  the  d  I  meruit  tn-k 
iiaproi  Ural  manua  of  torot|of  »  judgment  a«  t.j  ihe  rel  itlv*  njerlta  of 
tiout  an  equal,  aiiU     Bryant  and  Aabitum  we  w\ll  «a\  ^V*v\%vV,^>iv^x*- 


end  iio«j<l  .j,u<tguieiit  iuaelveUng  the  operitlone  he  r»- 
rniumeni  fully  over 

i  later  reeaarvh.    tin  ibe!«e 
and  n>any  alll  llrynnt  i^  .»  iinixn  and  un- 

pnrti*an  otwerver,  and  hi*  bunt  ibmu^h' ut  ha*  the 
itr-wi  toent  of  maintaining:  Us*  true  »cfaat!fc,j*itdal 
t  oie  of 

Tbe  work  hefore  us  Is  the  American  reprint  ftf  the 
ln*i  Lon  and  baa  tbe  ndvaBtagf  over  the 

Ju'ti*r  in  befall  ^f  nion*  convenient  NJ7.e.  and  in  being 
co m pleased  into  one  volume.  Tbe  author  boa  rewrite 
lea  ibe  greater  pert  of  the  work,  and  bae  aneeeedtd, 
in  the  amount  ot  new  mniiernd dwi.iti  making  it  mark- 
e*ily  distinctive'  from    previous  edi  ious.     A  few  extra 

■  live  h*e*n  abided,  a  oil  also  a  few  new  lllo 
introduced,     T tj i^  |iuMi^h«r»  have 
In  a  rr**dltttble«trlH.  Anh 

wl|.ldouhtleaaalwa.>  '-book  with  the     dicV  ln^    «»aa\A«tAa%  V\t*  \»\«>v  «t««BA«m  ^^ 

******  *na  pwtitirmvr.-A    }.  Med.  IrVrerd,  March     mftay  5J%W  ^^  \\*^\** ** *«**A  Vo  Uv^v^v^\«^ 

\u  ui*V\ua  cuo\ce.  XiyjVWtftU  i\\*«v  —  QiiveAwTMaW-are*- 
\  cwt  and  CUntc^  HiuTttt  *1,  VW»- 


22,1879. 
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Henry  C.  Lea's  Son  &  Co.'a  Publications — (Surgery), 


E 


RICRSEN  (JOHN  E,), 

Prof#t/a»r  of  Surgery  in  Unlvtrttity  College,  London,  ■>*<?. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  SURGERY ;  being  a  Treatise  on  Sur- 
gical Injuriei,  Diseaeee,  and  Operations.       Carefully  revised  by  the  author  from  th< 
Seventh  and  enlarged  English  Edition      [Hum  rated  by  eight  hundred  and  tixty  two  en- 
gravings on  wood,     In  two  large  and  beautiful  octavo  volumes  of  nearly  2000  pagei 
cloth.  $8  50;  leather,  $10  50  ;  hulf  Russia,  $11  50.     [Now  Rto,iy.) 

In  revLiin^  tbin  atnndnrd  work  the  natborha*  spared  no  pninnto  render  it  w 
ance  of  the  very  marked   favor  which  it  has  so  long  enjoyed,  by  bringing  it  thoron^'' 
level  with   the  advntk-e  in  the  science  and  art  of  surgery  made  aiuce  trie 

liii.n.      To  aenompliah  thia  baa  required  the  of  about  two  hundred  paget  of  tea 

while  the  niuaftrfttlQRl  have  undergone  a  marked  improvement      A  hundred  and  fill 

w 1  <-n  inserted,  while  about  fifty  other  new  one*  have  been  aubalituted  for  figure 

which  Wfi  mad  latiafactorv.     In  111  enlarged  and  improved  form   it  la  therefore  pre 

I  with  the   confident  anticipation  that  it  will  maintain  it*  position  in   the  front  rank 
telt-hnok-  tor  the  student,  and  of  work*  of  reference  for  the  practitioner,  while  it?  eiceedtnglj 
moderate  price  places  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Theeeventh  adtUo*  I .a  before  the  world  asthelsati     Of  the  many  treatises  on  Sorcery  which  It  hat  1 
word  or  «»urKicKi  eeteooa.  There  may  be  monograph* 

which  airaaJ  erfcaia  point*,  but  as  m  con-  I  whteh  (n  ait  point*  ba>  -aib-ued  uaeowcdi  ■# 

apeetus  ap-m  targloeJ   prluolplee  and  practice  -f  of  Knebsen.    Hi* 

Deri  railed,     li   will   well   reward  practitioner 

read  1 1 .  for  It   Lam  been  a  peculiar  province  of  Mi  and  vast  cllm 

fcilobnen  to  dami  uxlreie  ihe  absolute  1  q i- 

•BJM  end    eurjtlcal   science       We    need  ,  al  the.  least  cost  Learn  tr 

y  add,  m  contiu»h>n,  thai  w.i  heartily  com      surgery,  we  turn,  bj 

the    work    tO    atadaata   tbal    they    tuny    be  ,  plva*ure,  ther<  Lhat  the 

grounded  lu  a  mound  flallh,  aud  to  prsctltlouor*  a*,  general,  and  has  led  to  the  appear* 

aa  Invaluable  guide  at  the  bed-ido  —Am    Praoii*   tlou, — Mai,  and  Surg.  Krptrvr.  Pel 

•  UmtandlmrlbelD  on 

It  Ik  no  ilia  compliment  to  aay  that  thin  I*  the  oe»t  '  inueh  old  mutter  ha*  been 
edition  Mr.  Erwjh*eu  Ha*  ev»r  produced  of  bla  w«U*J  has  l**n  thoroughly  written  up.  «n< 
known  book,     Besides  inheriting  the  vtrt  i  by  •  few  extra  eh apler* 

-,  It  po»«r*»e»  excellence*  quite  it-  own      uwtft  made  in  the  ibustrati 
Having  stated  that  Mr,  Erkh*.«n   bee  Incorporated     new  ouea  bar*  been  added,  and  uu 
LalO   tkU  edition  »*very  recent  Improvement  lu  the.  i  Have  bt*rn  redrawn     The  author  bit 
acieuceand  an  of  turgor  y,  ii  would  be  a  vupereroga- 1  favor  with  which  bl#  work  ban  been 
i  give  a  detailed  criticism,     lu  *hort,  wa  an*    >nn  turgeooR,  and  has  endeavored  i 
hesitatingly  aver  ih.^t  we  know  of  no  other  *1ngle    edition  tuore  than  ever  *. 
work  fflmr.'  (lit-  ttudeat  nnd  practitioner  cap  gain 
oaceagcJesr  an  tueigbt  Into  the  principle*  of«argi 

and  so  complete  a  knowledge  of  the  exk  and  preetith 

»urg;r  Ion  Lnnc*tt  Feb.  14,  1871 

for  the  pant  twenty  jears  Srtehsen*a  Surgery  ban  |      firlchaea   baa  stood   no  prominently  for« 
aaalataiaedl  .«leadiogteat-book,u'»rMuly     ytj«r»  »•>  a  writer  o\ 

In  tblhcouatry,  but  lu  Ureal  Britain.     That  It  l»  Mrlde,  aud  hU  ti^  n  •  :  hs  n 

to  bold  it*  ground,  in  abundantly  proven  by  the  tbo-    tc*l  ntudnntaa  to  ■  i  • 
rongbue»A  with  which  the  present  edition  has  bead  I  eargeou      Th>*  vr,*ik  |-   ,, 
revised,  and  by  the  large  amount  of  valuable  mate- 
rial  thai  ba*.  been  added,     a  fide  fi-urn  thth,  cue  hun- 
dred and  Qlty  new  illustrations  have  been  in^erteil, 
including  quite  a  a  amber  of  microeicopka! 
aucea  o\  navtbol  ^uai  (»r.ic««n««.     bo  unrknd  in  thu 
change  for  the  better,  that  the  work  almost 
a*au  entirely  new  one.— Jfed.  Record,  Fab. 


tborootniy  aaaiyttd. 
ed       <>*na   haodi 
l  add  in  the  vai 

1,  March,  iy$b. 


fJOLMES  (TIMOTHY),  M.D., 

H  .;•  -«u  to  81    8iOTg*'t  Hotpiiai,  London, 

SUniiKHV,  ITS  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE.     lu   one  h 

some  octavo  volume  of  nearly  1 000  puges,  with  411  illustrations,  Cloth,  $<< .  leather, 

half  Runia,  $7  50.  (JWf  /u«^0 
This  la  *  work  which  aaa  beea  lookedfor  on  both 
aMesoftbe  Atlantic  with  uiach  laiareat.  31  r 
U  a  nurgeoQ  ■•(  largeaoa  varied  eapeheacD. and  uus 
of  the  heal  known,  aud  perhapc  the  moft  brilliant 
wrlrer  upoa  ->nrg)cal  stthjeets  In  England  [i  laa 
book  for  *tuileotf— and  ,%n  Hdinlrable  noe— sad  for 
the  baav  gee  era  I  practitioner  1 1  will  give  a  «t  udent 
all  the  k  nuWledge  needed  to  psn«  a  rigid  exa  rn  i  oa- 

be  b'>-»k  fairly  J  Oftitleethe  high  sap* 
that  woreform*d  >f  Ii    I  ts  style  la  clear  and  fbreJbla. 

-  veu  brliltanl  at  times,  aud  the  eont;la«ue»»  needed  I  mo  uly  VdviVablV 
to  brlag  it  within  it*  propertlmitabaa  no  t  impaired    jfcrWyfkta  ihe  pr   i 

I  book—  Ctn-vtnntitt  M 
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itBforcBauddl-tinctneiB.  —  S  Y   Mt4,  Rrc»r>lt  Apn 
14.  1W0, 

It  will  be  found  a  most  e«c<-i'  taeofia 

gery  by  the  general  praetltiouer  wb 
time  to  give  attention  to  more  minute  and 
workaaud  to  lb«  uiedii-al»iod«Qt.    1  & 
•if  no  one  we  can  mors  .. 
author  baa  succeeded  wel 

practical  acCtrUut  ol  t  ad   dl* 

east,    and  of   the 


i5HTri!V  ON  THE  DtSKA^ftS,  INJ17RIE8,  sun  UAL- 


SARGENT  OK  BANHAGINO  AKDOTflER  OPRItA 
TJOKS  OF  MINOR  SURGERY     .N.  w  ..„   Mo»twill 


With  remarks  on  HaUina\  ^oa*\\v*W>a.   *a«»*a\     ».xi  aa.eAV\f»aa,\«aavter  on  Hilftary    - 
Ain*rlosa   f  >om  the  taaitb  aa4  eaVat^eA \.*»»4a%  \    \lma.vi\.ft\WM«  wVv^W^v^.. 
Bdltion.    W\tb\UuatvaiVnn».    Vu  o*a  b^va  -iqV.*>\s     V»i. 
$67  paajea,  c\otb,%o*b. 


H 


n»t  C.  Lea's  Son  &  Co.'s  Publications— {Ophthalmology) 
AMILTON  [FRANK  B.)t  M.D.t 

Pro/«s»ort>/  Fracture and  Dislocation*,  Arc.  t  in  BclttvUe  Ho*p.  Med.  Gvll*g$t  Jveee  York. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON    FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCA- 

TIONS.   Fifth  edition,  revised  and  improved.  Id  one  large  and  handsome  octavovolume 
of  nearly  8tH>  pages,  with  314  illustrations,  Clotb,  $6  lb;  leather,  $6 75.  {Latttv  / 


TMTELL8  (J.  S0KLB8KQ). 

'  '  Pr*i/M8vr  of  OpAifio  1*nol*gy  tn  King'*  OotUg*  Hospital,  Ate . 

A  TREATISE  ON    DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.     Third  American, 

from  the  Third  London  Edition.     Tlmmuplity  revived,  with  copious  additions,  by  Chas, 
6.  Bull,  M  I>  ,  Surgeon  and  Pathologist  to  the  New  ^  ork  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,     III  ti- 
trated with  ahout  250  engravings  on  wood,  and  «ix  colored  plates     Together  with  selec- 
tions from  the  Test-types  of  Jaeger  and  Snellen.   In  one  large  and  very  handsotne 
octavo  volume  of  VdHl  pages.     (Jh  PrtiM  ) 
The  lung  continued  illness  of  the  author,  with  its  fnt»!  termination,  hai  kept  this  work  ft  r 
mine  time  out  of  print,  and  has  deprived  it  of  the  advantage  of  the  revision  which  he  sought 
to  give  it  during  the  last  years  of  hi.-  life.     This  edition  has  therefore  been  pla  e>l   under  the 
editorial  supervision  of  Dr.  Bull,  who  has  labored  earnestly  to  imrodu't  in  it  nil  the  advances 
which  observstion  and  experience  have  acquired   for  the  theory  and  practice  of  ophthalmology 
since  the  sppeiiranee  of  the  last  revision.    To  accomplish  ihin.  considerable  additions  have  been 
required,  and  the  work  is  now  presented  in  the  confidence  (hat  it  will  fully  deserve  acotihrui 
ance  of  the  very  marked  favor  with  which  it  has  hiiherto  been  greeted  as  a  complete,  but  con- 
cise, exposition  of  the  principles  and  facts  of  its  important  department  of  medical  science. 

The   additions  made  in   the  previous  American  editions   by  Dr,  Hays  have   been    retained, 
including  the  very  full  series  of  Uluttraliong  and  the  test-types  of  Jaeger  and  Snellen, 

ISJETTLESHir  (ED  WA  RJD  >%~ 

-*■"  OpM  | >>4 h  Surg-  at  St    Thomat*  Hospital.  London. 

MANUAL   OF    OPHTHALMIC    MEDICINE.     In  one  royal  12wo. 

volume  of  over  350  poges,  with  89  illustrations.     Cloth,  $2.     { Just  i?Wy.) 
The  book  IS  written  in  a  careful  and  logical  man-    memorb**  in  reepect  to  rhe   feature*  of  noma  a  kee- 
ner, aud  t  b»mgb  extremely  concise,  we   burs  failed     \\qu*.— Cincinnati  M*-d   Jfeum,  Jan    1 

IM  any  evidence  or  ambiguity.  It  U  rendered  Th<|  HH[b^r  Fs  to  be  congratulated  npan  the  very 
more  compact  and  homogeneous  by  frequent  refer*  mceeaaful  manner  to  whkh  behaaaccniupiuhi.,|  hi* 
•seas,  by  page  cumber  to  other  portion*  of  the  ll4ftk .  hd  bftp  aoeceeded  la  b*mg  cunclae  wtthont 
work;  r^pr  in,  ui-  are  time  avoided,  aad    we   have    .^rjnciiitf    clearae**,     and,    including   th* 

been  *urpri*cd  to  find  bow  much  information  onr    tfTOUtid   covered    hr    mora    v ,.|.n >ua   t»xi-bu*k«t 

aarber  ban  succeeded  ia  coreylng  la  so   email  ai  b|l(|„d  RI1  «Xcel!  I  ell  Die  | 

apace,     iearefnlatadyoftbe  book  will  well  repay    |Dfornjalklfl  tbey   cUDiaiu.    We  do   not   n*mi«i«  to 

the   geoer*!    practitioner    even    though    U    ehoold     pr Um,„Mi  ►  book  the  b*at  mac 

«rv«oBly  aaatMOfjii^r      H    leparllenlarlj  u^fnl     DpBihalmle    mreerj    for   ib*   ti»<  urn   and 

to  the  latt«r  regard,  hk  the  subject  of  treat m«nt  i«  ,  »  hlinf  pnwutloa*r»"  with  which  we  ar*  acquala- 
predated  la  *  iboruaghly  conservative  maooer.-    t9a^Am.  jour.  Jfrrf,  Kciwnc**,  April,  l*SO. 
.v    r  Jtf«i.  Record,  March  tl,  i  ,  .  .  ti  , 

A  careful  examination  1  as  that  It  Is 

The  author  ba» -uceeeded  in  lunching  apun  abool    ,be  be*t  work  or  Liadaea  thai  haaeome  to  onr  notice. 

all  the  punts   operatic  i    the  eye   In     while  all  mailer  la  eoedenaed  i.  rhere 

relation  to  general  dt*«**e*,  and  baa  preyaredavery  ;  aie  fe1!r  ,  S   ibersby,  lad   all 

hie  uook  —  Cincinnati  Lanitt  and  Qtinte%    ttrw  retl,,  Lodaat. 

Feb.  ',  1?h>  We  can  oaiy  hnpQ  (hH|  |M|  HtmjCIll  ii+H 

It  in  mt>li*>m  in  pnrvo,  vontaislng  all  the  leading     be  I  -r   |hj    euiu«  toll 

polaiM  lo  b«  r«anii»tw>ri«d  In   the   |iat h<d  ny,  dencrSp      cetrlng  hi-*  d»*|jtee.     ^^nurnl    praClll  i  ^ke 

tloo,  and   inmijM'Lt  ef  diaeftaaa  of  tb*  eye.     U  will    care  h#1r 

bofonaiJv-  lIq  able  (a  preparlef  for  exam-     memorial    by   its    careful   study.— Intr»u    Lunctt, 

Loalloaa.     Practitioner*  will  Dud  it  coaveuteet  a*  a  i  A  pi  II,  1660. 
work  of  reference,  when  they  w tub  to  refreeh  their  I 

pARTER  {R.  BRUDEXELL),  FR \CJS., 

v  t>phthaimie  Burgoo*  to  St.  Of , try?  *  Hospital,  *te. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.  Edit- 
ed, with  test-types  and  Additions,  by  Johh  Grekn,  M.D,  (of  St.  Louis,  Mo.).  In  one 
handsome  octavo  volume  of  about  600  pages,  and  124  illustration*.  Clotb,  $3  75,  {Just 
Iitard.) 

rt  l.«  with  great  plifasun?  thnt  we e«a endorse ibe work  >  chapter 
aa  a  mini  valaabb  vrnrtWI  ophthnl-      < 

molr-uv    Mr  Carter  never  devtatee  from  the  end  he  has    uanfa 
In  view,  and  present!  th<<  nnb}eai  in  a  Clear  and  eoncm     nrasbyonla  h 
mivoiier.  ea*y  of  n.snd  hence  tl»«  mnrf     dut-  lim*  autli 

valonble.    We  would  iwpei'lallv  i-ninm»*nJ.  b'iwevi-r,  a^    ject 
worthy  oMiigta  praise,  the  manner  in  whirh  the  tlu-rn-  '  wberoofhiti 
penties  oi  diaeasa  «»r'  the  eyelrf»*»labr»rared,  for  here  the 
autbor  I-  particularly  cilear  and  practi>nl.  wln-re  Otliei 
writer*  ar«  uufortunalely  too  often  dnfit'|«nt*  The  IiiimI 

&80WHE  ( EDGAR  A.)r 

*-*  f-4  th*  Livrrpvi  Eifrand  Bur Injtrmnry,  and tothe Dl*p*nHary  for  Skim  DUtatt*. 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  OPHTHALMOSCOPE.    Belftg  Ekmentarv  la- 

gtrucl  ions*  in  Ophthalmoscopy,  arranged  for  the  Use  of  S\tvv\ew\* ,  Vi\V\i^\xv^-%x%l^C««awa^ 
tions.    In  one  small  volume  roya\  12mo,  o\  \1*\  v*^**".  tWVVA"^*    V^^  xUftAn^ 

LAURENCE'S    HANDY  BnoK    OF    OPHTHALMIC    LkWfeOtt'ft     WalWaVVI*  •»    ^^t   ^^a^^^n 

SCRaKMY,  f»r  (be  a.«  t.f  Practllionera.     Second,        a^V^    ¥.\Y>VA\^      ^»W  \WjWJ*   v^axa-ss^ 
edition,  rcrUmd  mad   enlarged      With   nnroevotia  i       r^tt^cxa      V*Vv\i   Awv  o«*  *™r,Aaa«,  tV 

Ulam!rm>U>a*      in  oaa  eery  bandeome  oelavo  v^l- \       Vu    oa«    v^i    ^i*^"^ 

□me   eloth,  $2  7a.  ^       %&  Ife 


'  wheal  frmn  a  tfium  of  chalT 
Ocl.2»,  1^7  j 


toaoetea  of  the  uneraodKelec- 

liipaut,  plain,  and 

rajfraptin  on  the  IrsBtttianl  el 

1 1;  DonclusioDt  our  tbanke  are 

JitKin  the  gri 
.-r^  and   r  berapanues,  a  field 

Ae*o  J 


fa«\.aA«> 


^v»\«»k«« 


30    Henry  C.  Lea's  Sun  &  Co.'s  Publications— (Med.  Jurisprudence). 
f>URXETT{CHA  RLi:s  H.),  MA  ,  M.D., 

-U  tfSwrg  tftkt  Pr>>?<    H"<ji.,S%trpson-in-tharffrf*fthfftiJltf&rDi$  of the  Kor.  Phi  ta. 

THE    EAR,  ITS    ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,   AND    in 

A  Practical  Trentine  for  the  Use  of  Medical  Students  and  PrneLttionera       In  one  band* 
pome  octavo  volume  of  615  pages,  with  eightysevon  illustrations :  cloth,  $4  5u  ,  leather, 
$5  50  (  half  Russia,  $8  0th     (iVW  R*»dy.) 
Recent  progress  In  the  investigation  of  the  structures  of  the  ear,  and  advance*  made  In  the 
modes  of  treiiting  its  diseurei,  wouldseem  to  render  desirable  a  new  work  in  whi#h  all  the  re* 
sources  of  the  mQlt  advanced  science  should  he  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  practitioner    Ihil 
it  hat  been  the  aim  of  Dr    Burnett  to  accomplish,  and  the  advantages  which  he  ht\l  eoj 
the  special  study  of  the  subject  are  a  guarantee  that  the  revolt  of  Ma  labor*  will  pr. 
to  the  profession  at  large,  as  well  as  to  the  specialist  in  tbi?  department. 

ForetauM   anol|   the    numernu*  recent  cnntrtbu-  I  medical  RMttf  ul.  tad   lt»  »tady  will  well   repay  tie 
rttnri  will   b»*  ranked.   Ibis  work  '  buay  pruciiinnitT  i  n  r  h*  |>l  r  -*miu  »•  hf  w 
,\f  l»r    Bnraatl  'Me  lu    do  Jamie*    to    the  agree*  hie  my  I*  hi   which    many 

Ibta  T'lum*  of  uwr  600  page*  la  *  neoe*  warily  brief    and   rosily  iiokDMirn   *ob 

Duilce.     ll  mmt  *offlc*  lo  add    that  the  boos  is  pre-     nperiahel  the  work   l- of  the  b  .  *uJ   hi* 

freely  aadaccaraiely  tlio-  uee*  *re    ^qwof  iu»]tml«  i-  k 

C'toe«iooti'.'Oiiy  acknowledged  r  «  bile  the  result  baa    proportieoeta  i a  i  lis  amon  at  ol  betseiit  i.e  r*  i 
been  to  prjduc*  a  treatise  vblub  will    henceforth  |  from  (Le  caret tt I  »to 

worthy   page*  — r'rfinoa  p* 


r,tnk  with    »be  clt««mc  writing*  of  Wild*?   tui]    Vuq 
TtOlech.  — TV  L<tnd.  /  r 


reference    to    it*    trust 
Jf«d.  Jiiur.,  a  i 
The  book  1*  dej 


iccount  or  (he  greal  advance*  wfaleb  have  bt 
ui*de  of  late  yea.  jy,  and  of  the  lucre,  ltl''  g^ra! 

will  rtlnpo«l  otneb   vii 

uewwoik.  -ntK  clearly  and  the  preaeatone,we  think,  h«.l 

eoucU.  wallet  clearlv  iudi-  we  way  congimtolate  ibe 

cxllatc  TcheeCMii  »'»•«*  tn^a^P       Bulb  t:tidaul  ai 

it  profitably  carried  on.     Di   Bom  tt  from  bis    '"ndy  ibe  work  with  a  gr.et  ,i- 

v.wu    matured   experience,  *nd   smiling  blm«elf  of    P1™/?]*  tt.°<1    ?***" 
all--  «d**ervatlon»  «»'jd  dl*  cithers,  b**.  p 

daced  a  work,  which  an  a  tex<-h.iok>  *taud>  fmriU 
l>rtnctp*  In  am  language.  WTe  had  marked  •averai 
passage*  as  well  *ur  hy  of  isolation  aud  th*ntten* 
tile  ^fiieral  praethloner.  but  their aambor  nnd 
i  ha  ipaei  at  our  oamni  tud  u*\  hid.  Perhaps  ir  \*  bat- 
ter,  aa  the  book  oagbt  to  be  la  the  baode  of  every 


I 


Itu-tr.ie.l 

Dr   Burnett  Is  tobeconttneuded  for  bavlaf 
the  b«*i  book  on  the  Huhjeet  fa  the  Hag U«h  lauga*f*t 
and   especially   for  the  cur*  aed  an 
gtren   to  the  scientific   ^tde  of  the  »ubject.— Jf-  X, 
Med  Jnun.t  Dec    li>77 


rf>AYLOR  {ALFRED    S.),M.D.t 

>*  Lectur*r  >m  M*d  Jnr(*p  and  Oh*rmfstry  in  Quy'*  ffotpr 

POISONS  IN  RELATION  TO  MEDICAL  JURISPKUDENTE    I 

MEDICINE.     Third  American,  from  the  Third  and  Revised  EngNab  Edition. 
large  octavo  volume  of  850  pages  ;  cloth,  $5  50  ;  leather,  $6  50.     {Jux  tttwi 
The  pre»eai  i*»  ba^ed  npoo  the  twopreeiouA  edi-    hetng  describe  rs  ri»-*»  to  leg«l  tavoottfp' 

ttousr'but  ihecoujpieiererteioo  rendered  oeceMnry  '  t\oan.  —  Th*  ('linic,  Nov.  6t  li>7A, 
by  tiros  has  converted  it  iuio  u  new  work."    This 
atataw  >otaf~ 


new  work.        rbis  ,      Dr,  Taylor  b*»  t 
o*  all  that  It  Is id*-    (lf  lhl|(  ToJufn^  l( 


practical  scqoetiaiiQce  wt 


b««  :in5y 
lOU  si    'i 

Has  D«e- 


etrad  (0  kaosf  lo  referauol  to  lbs  n%w  edition 

work*  of  thU  aathor  ars  already  to  lbs  f^yVadVbat  .oy  other  I 

every  ohy.cuo  who  ,.  mXd  hBT<l  ;, 

medico-leg-ltemimoDyiaodwh.t    net*  ootfj.aoth^i    HllHUin-d  nt-  repui.ition  In- 
all  that  U  reu aired  to  be  known  about  the  present  (  4uJ  leg|t|  ^cum^., 
hook  la  that  the  aalhur  hat  kept  it  abreast  wUh  the    m9ai  *ttnm  »nbieet-iaMit*r  n  i 
titu^fi      Wh.ir  taakei  ll   dow,  ii  *lw*y-,  enpuclnlly     0u  r'oifn*o«  wtiicu  will  be  loJ 
valuable  to  th*  praa  Ittoaar  is  n*  eon  alee  naee  sua  i  ,jeutar  practitioner  \u 
practical  character,  on ly  tboee  polsonoo*  •absence*  ]  f(n  ^^   ^j^  &tfi     1>ff 

T>  7  THE  8 A  KB  A  rTHOR. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.   Seventh  American  Edition,  Edited 

by  Johs  J.  Raissfc,  M.D.,  Prcf   of  Med,  Jump,  in  the  Univ.  of  Peon.     In  on*  large 
octavo  volume  of  nearly  WOO  pages.     Cloth,  $5  00;  leather.  $A  00.     (Lately  I>*u*.4.) 
To  the  meuibern  of  the  legal  aod  medical  profes-    baet  anlborli  j  ,  ,g9m  (\m 

el oa,  tt  l*  uDuece'**ry  to  «*y  .«u ythtug  comtneadn.    this  poi at,  however,  we«  a  i 
tory  ofTaytor  ^  M«ditnl   luri^[»rudeuLe      We  uughl    Taylor  to  be  the ta'> 
an  wett  aadnnakw  to  speak  of  rChitty's  ■  low,  io  geaeral,  with  which  we  .» 

Ploadinge.  —  Ch*c«gv  Lrynt  t  language  —Va   tHin    R. 

Ul.heyoDdyie-ttoatbem^iuitrMettveaeweMl     TbUla-tsdilioa  of  theManaa-  rbebeet 

pablUbed  la  the i  Kagl  i«h .language.-,,*.  V«urw/  tothelate.t  fi<t.  of  the  author  an<apre«Mi7cb« 


nf  SwM'offrni.hv,  .»,r  last  edition  of  .  he  Frinclplee.    Dr 

It  i*aU"geib*r*iijierduuUAforu*tootferBDythlag    of  the   Maaoal,  ha*  done  ererytbiu^  to  txi«h«  hi 
Latfol  a  work  on  medicnl  J  m  l-prndence  by  an    w.<rkaecnptable  to  hie  medlcaleoa  af  ry  rneu  - 
author  who  I »  almoin  uui  v,.r-.*ll  v  «*tt.ymed  to  be  4  be  ,  M«4,  ittcurd,  J*b    la, 

f>f  THE  SAME  AUTHOR 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICAL  JURISPRU- 
DENCE.    Bccoua  Edition,  Revised,  with  numerous  Illustrations.    In  two  Urge  octavo 


T hi«  great  wor k  Vs  no w  rec«%nvi^*i \"a  ^n«,\*J&A  %>%  >>v%  lti\\^%\.  Ktv^m^%\vTv^^v>&aa^%vt%JWkit«  on 
▼  erv  denartmentoVUs  \mv*»nftu\. sxini«cV,  Va\a|wti\V, Va\\*\mvweaVwm>W*\\% Kn« 
loan  profcaaton  |  the  puY>\\**ei*  UuiV  ^*V  Ww\\\  aavam*  >.V*  %%.m*  v^VCx^Vn xV^^^xx^ 
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J>0 BERTS  {  WILLIAM),  Jf.Z>., 

<*-  •  Lr r {  M r*r  «»  Jfed  fcfue  in  thr  Manchester  Schnol  of  Mf  dicing.  He. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  URINARY  AND  RENAL  DIS- 
EASES, including  Urinary  Deposits.  Illustrated  by  nuiuer one  eaaes  and  engravings.  Third 
American,  from  the  Third  Revised  and  Enlarged  London  Edition,  In  one  large  and 
handsome  ootavo  volume  of  over  600  page*.     Cloth,  |4.     ( Just  Etady,) 

IT  HO  MP  SON  {SIR  HENRY), 

£  Surp*nn  nnd  Pmfrtvor  of  Clinical  Surgery  ta  University  OriUge  Ro*pttat. 

LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  UR  I  N  ARY  ORGANS.  With 

illustrations  od  wood.  Second  American  from  the  Third  English  Edition.  In  one  neat 
ocUro  volume.     Cloth,  $2  26*     (Just  Issued.) 

TD¥  THK  SAMS  AUTHOR  

ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  ANT)  TREATMENT  OF  STRICTURE  OF 

THE  URETHRA  AND  URINARY  FISTULJK.  With  plates  and  wood-cut*.  From  the 
third  and  rcvieed  English  edition.  In  one  very  bundiuuie  octavo  volume,  cloth,  $3  50. 
(  Lute ty  PnM>y> 

ffUKE  [DANIEL  HACK),  MI), 

■X  Joint  author  of  *'  The  Manual*/  Pjtyphnlafficat  Medicine,'"  dre. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  [NFLTJBNGE  OF  THE  MIND  UPON 

THE  BODY  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE.  Designed  to  illustrate  the  Action  of  the 
Imagination,  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  41  fi  pages,  cloth,  $tf  26.  (Lviti*  h»u 

ftLANDFORD  {(7.  FIELDING).  ,!/./>.,  F.R.CP., 

J^  Lecturer  an  P*y<'h„f,,tfif  til  HerftofcM  OithA  SotoeJ of  St.  George'*  ffoepUnl,Se. 

INSANITY  AND  ITS  TREATMENT:   Lei  lures  on  the  Treatment, 

Medical  and  Legal,  of  Insane  Patients.     With  a  Summitry  of  the  Laws  in  force  in  the 
United  States  on  the  Confinement  of  the  Insane.     By  Isaac  Ray,  M.  D.     In  one  very 
handsome  ootavo  volume  of  471  pages;  cloth,  $3  25. 
It  aatlafiea*  want  whiuh  matt  have  beenaorely    actually  *eea  in  practice  mad  tfae  appropriate  tre»t 


fcltbythe  boay  genera  I  practitioner*  of  tblaeeuntry, 
1  Lakes  toe  form  of  a  manual  of  chute*!  description 
of  the  Tertoa*  form*  oftn*iiDityt  with  a  description 
uf  the  motlw  of  oxmalaiag  person*  aoapected  of  tn- 
eaallyi  We  call  particular  Mtteotion  to  thla  feature 
of  the  bonk,  m  glTlugH  a  oai'iue  ralne  to  the  gene- 
ral praclllioQer  If  we  pant  froiu  theoretical  cun*ide 
rationa  l»  J«hcriptiouiM>rtl)e  vartaiiefcoflAftaaUye* 


#B  I  f6l  tbeiu,  we  dad  in  Or  Bin  ad  fur*!'-  work  a 
coimid«ar«l»i*  mlr.ioceo?cr  previous  wrltiagt  ooil« 
BU  pUlaree  of  the  rnrtoa*  form*  of  went*  1 
disease  are  aw  clear  nnd  aoodihwi  uu  read  wean  Pall 
to  be  struck  with  their  superiority  to  tbonegleea  id 
trdl nary  manna  1*  (u  <b«*  Etigll*h  lno^nsitn  or  (in  fir 
aaorcrowu  r*  >diui{  *xr*ud>oto  any  other —/ 
Practitioner,  Keb    I 


£EA  {HENRY  €.). 

SUPERSTITION    AND  FORCE:    ESSAYS   ON   THE    WAGER    OF 

LAW,  THE  WAGER  OF  BATTLE,  THE  ORDEAL,  AND  TORTURE,  Third  ! 

and    Enlarged  Edition.    In  one  handaome  royal  l2mo.  volume  of  552  pages.     Cloth, 

|S   §fc      {Just  Ready.) 

This  valuable  work  1*  In  reality  *  blatory  of  del-  |  mere  accurate  than  either  of  the  preceding,  but, 
lUatluu  a«  interpreted  by  the  pr>  gr«M  of  jnrlapru-  J  from  the  thorough  elaboration    la  woj>  like  a  L«> 

...     lu  "  Sipergrutoii  anil   Force"  wn  bare     monk*  .  -  Ilk?  a  bate  I 

a  pniinqcpblc  survey  of  Hip  long  period  loleiv.QhiK  •  Th*  Atotftw,  Aug 
hecrnen   primitive  hjtrbartty  and  clrl'lied  en  light - 


e  nm*ur.  There  t*  not  a  chapter  to  the  work  that 
ffhooJd  Dot  be  mnn  c,;'efulty  studied,  and  however 
••rsed  the  reader  m*y  be  la  the  ecleace  of 
jur^pruit  ace,  be  wltl  Had  niocb  la  Mr.  Le»fe  vol- 
omi  of  which  be  was  previously  fgooranf.  The 
hook  la  a  valaable  addihoa  to  the  literature  of 
aoolal  teieaea.—  W**tmin*trr  Rtfiftr)  Jata  18§0, 
the  appearaace  oft  oew  edtltoa  oi  Mr.  Henry  C. 


Many  will  be  tempted  to  <-tty  thjit  ihla,  like  (lie 
Decliueaud  KaJI,"t*iioe  of  theuacrttlolnahlf.  ' 
ltd  fact^aie  iaenmera]  at  «lcnpieaad 

iaerttablti,   4od    it*   t.hr.vanx  d*-/ri\tt  uf  refereecen 
hn-t  liag  aad   denae  -  make  tbe  kevuest, 

t  too  teat",  end  ha*|  aQutpi>a<t  &A">AlUnt  think  twiao 
before  ttdvKticing.     Kor   in   there  eaythLi,*; 
verttiaHn  ii  :  o  provoke  **«.iuii.    The  aotaoi 
polemic      fboagb    he   Oftoaaly   f^eU   and    thicks 
Lea  «   '«Hip?i>titW  kc  4  h  gn  that  our  !  atrougiv .  uiug    Impm 

higlieM  aebolar'htn  id  not  without  boaur  in  lt»  ma-  ,  Whrtl  er  looked  on  a»  a  plafure  or  a  minor,  *  wotk 
tlrecouatry.    Mr.  Lew  haa  met  every  freah  dernaad  i  encb    h*    tbi«    bae   a    letting    valoo,  — /, 
for  bi%  wortt  with  acarefal  rerUiou  of  U,  aud  the?  MagaMi**,  Out.  l»7a. 
preaeol  edttion  U  not  ooly  falter  and.  If  potalMa, 

J£  Y  TBS  SAME  A  UTBOR,    {L<U*!y  PuMUhtd.) 

(STUDIES  IN  CHURCH  HISTORY— THE  RISE  OF  THE  TEM- 
PORAL POWER—  BENEFiT  OF  CLERGY— EXCOMMUNICATION;    In   one 
royal  l2mo.  volume  of  51  rl  pp.-  oloth,  $1  75. 
Tbe  etory  we*  never  told  more  calmly  or  with    liaaaoecallarlliiportanceforthefinglieh student, »nj 
greater  tear  Blag  or  wUert  fa  uiuht.  Wedoaht  JndeedJ  I*  a  chapter  on  Aucieui  Law  likely  tube  regarded  a  a 
if  any  .Ab*r  *.tauy  ofthlj  fl-ld  con  be  cwmpared  with    flaal.  We«ao  hardly  paa^from  oar  mention 
'•npHH,  nccuraey,  and  power. —  Chicago    works   as  ttujse— with  whU'fa  tfaat   on  "Sucer.l.i?^  J 
Kiiimm^r,  Dee.  1870.  C«lib*cv'    «V«nM   b*>  inclnded— wUhoat  aotlo^  t  h  e 

Mr  Lea>  latent  work,*  Sm  die  sin  Church  History ."  Utmry  pbeoomenoa  thai  the  head  qf  one  of  the  nr»t 
fillv  rtoautoa  thepromUeof  the  Aral     It  deal*  with  I  Araerican  hoUseelaalaorbe  wMt^r  ofaom'-of -'- rr.^t 
three    anbjecu—  the   Temporal    Power,    Benefit    of  |  original  booka  —  London  ithenmum,  Jan   7,  1  .^T 1 
Clergy,  aad  £xcouiuiaulcattoa,  the  record  of  which  I 
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